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PREFACE 


TO 


THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


It  may  seem  smprising  tliat  the  English,  who  have  employed  their  talents 
successfully  in  every  branch  of  literature,  and  in  none  more  than  in  that  of 
philology,  should  yet  have  fallen  below  other  nations  in  the  study  of  their 
synonymes :  it  cannot  however  be  denied  that,  while  the  French  and  Germans 
have  had  several  considerable  works  on  the  subject,  we  have  not  a  single  writer 
who  has  treated  it  in  a  scientifick  manner  adequate  to  its  importance :  not  that 
I  wish  by  this  remark  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  those  who  have  preceded 
me  ;  but  simply  to  assign  it  as  a  reason  why  I  have  now  been  induced  to  some 
forward  with  an  attempt  to  fiU  up  what  is  considered  a  chasm  in  English 
literature. 

In  the  prosecution  of  my  undertaking,  I  have  profited  by  every  thing  which 
has  been  written  in  any  language  upon  the  subject ;  and  although  I  always 
pursued  my  own  train  of  thought,  yet  whenever  I  met  with  any  thing  deserving 
of  notice,  I  adopted  it,  and  referred  it  to  the  author  in  a  note.  I  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  before  I  found  it  necessary  te  restrict  myself  in  the  choice  of  my 
materials ;  and  accordingly  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  not  to  compare  any  words 
together  which  were  sufficiently  distinguished  fi-om  each  other  by  striking  fea- 
tures in  their  signification,  such  as  aharidon  and  quit,  which  require  a  compari- 
son with  others,  though  not  necessarily  with  themselves  ;  for  the  same  reason  I 
thought  fit  to  limit  myself,  as  a  rule,  to  one  authority  for  each  word,  unless 
where  the  case  seemed  to  require  farther  exemplification. 

Although  a  work  of  this  description  does  not  afford  much  scope  for  system 
and  arrangement,  yet  I  laid  down  to  myself  the  plan  of  arranging  the  words 
according  to  the  extent  or  universality  of  their  acceptation,  placing  those  first 
which  had  the  most  general  sense  and  application,  and  the  rest  in  order.  By 
(his  plan  I  foimd  myself  greatly  aided  in  analyzing  their  ditferences,  and  I  trust 
ihat  the  reader  will  thereby  be  equally  benefited.  In  the  choice  of  authorities 
I  have  been  guided  by  various  considerations  ;  namely,  the  appropriateness  of 
the  examples ;  the  classick  purity  of  the  author ;  the  justness  of  the  sentiment ; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  variety  of  the  writers  :  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  reader 
will  not  be  dissatisfied  to  find  that  I  have  shown  a  decided  preference  to  such 
authors  as  Addison,  Johnson,  Dryden,  Pope,  Milton,  &c.  At  the  same  time  it 
b  but  just  to  observe  that  tliis  selection  of  authorities  has  been  made  by  an 
actual  perusal  of  the  authors,  without  the  assistance  of  Johnson's  dictionary. 

For  the  sentiments  scattered  through  this  work  I  ofier  no  apology,  although  1 
am  aware  that  thev  will  not  fall  in  with  the  views  of  many  who  may  be  com- 
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petent  to  decide  on  its  literaiy  merits.  I  write  not  to  please  or  displease  any 
description  of  persons  ;  but  I  trust  that  what  I  have  written  according  to  the 
dictates  of  my  mind  wUl  meet  the  approbation  of  those  whose  good  opinion  I 
am  most  solicitous  to  obtain.  Should  any  object  to  the  introduction  of  morality 
in  a  work  of  science,  I  beg  them  to  consider,  that  a  writer,  whose  business  it 
was  to  mark  the  nice  shades  of  distiHction  between  words  closely  allied,  could 
not  do  justice  to  his  subject  without  entering  into  all  the  relations  of  society 
and  showing,  from  the  acknowledged  sense  of  many  moral  and  religious  terms, 
what  has  been  the  general  sense  of  mankind  on  many  of  the  most  important 
questions  which  have  agitated  the  world.  My  first  object  certainly  has  been 
to  assist  the  philological  inquirer  in  ascertaining  the  force  and  comprehension 
of  the  English  language ;  yet  I  should  have  thought  my  work  but  half  com- 
pleted had  I  made  it  a  mere  register  of  verbal  distinctions.  While  others  seize 
every  opportunity  unblushingly  to  avow  and  zealously  to  propagate  opinions 
destructive  of  good  order,  it  would  ill  become  any  individual  of  contrary  senti- 
ments to  shrmk  from  stating  his  convictions,  when  called  upon  as  he  seems  to  be 
by  an  occasion  like  that  which  has  now  offered  itself.  As  to  the  rest,  I  throiv 
myself  on  the  indulgence  of  the  publick,  with  the  assurance  that,  having  used 
every  endeavour  to  deserve  their  approbation,  I  shall  not  make  an  appeal  U 
their  candour  in  vain. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO    THE    LONDON   QUAETO    EDITION. 


A  FOURTH  edition  of  the  English  Synonymes  having  now  become  desu-able, 
the  Author  has  for  some  time  past  occcupied  himself  in  making  such  additions 
and  improvements,  as  he  deems  calculated  materially  to  enhance  its  value  as  a 
work  of  criticism.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  words  is  exchanged 
for  one  of  a  more  scientifick  character,  arising  from  their  alliance  in  sense  or  from 
the  general  nature  of  the  subjects  :  thus  affording  the  advantage  of  a  more  con- 
nected explanation  of  terms,  more  or  less  allied  to  each  other.  At  the  same 
time  the  purpose  of  reference  is  more  fully  answered  by  an  index  so  copious 
tliat  the  reader  may  immediately  turn  to  the  particular  article  sought  for.  The 
subject  matter  of  several  articles  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  such 
amplifications  admiited  as  may  serve  to  place  the  Synonymes  in  a  clearer  pomt 
of  view,  particularly  by  comparing  them  with  the  corresponding  words  in  the 
original  languages  whence  they  are  derived.  The  English  quotations  have 
likewise  imdergone  several  alterations  both  in  their  number  and  order  so  as  t& 
adapt  them  to  the  other  changes  which  have  been  introduced  throughout  the 
woiL 
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rO  ABANDON— to  abandon,  desert,  forsake,  re- 
linquish   243 

rO  ABANDON— to  abandon,  resign,  renounce, 

abdicate  243 

TO  ABANDON— to  give  up,  abandon,  resign, 

forego  

ABANDONED— profligate,  abandoned,  reprobate  249 
TO  ABASE — to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  disgrace, 

debase 106 

TO  ABASH— to  abash,  confound,  confuse 107 

TO  ABATE— to  aha'.e,  lessen,  diminish,  decrease  351 

TO  ABATE— to  subside,  abate,  intermit 271 

TO  ABDICATE — to  abandon,  resign,  renounce, 

abdicate 243 

TO  ABDICATE— to  abdicate,  desert 253 

ABETTOR — abettor,  accessary,  accomplice 365 

TO  ABHOR- to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loatlie  138 
TO  ABIDE— to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  in- 
habit   263 

ABILIT  r— ability,  capacity 67 

ABILIT  r— faculty,  ability,  talent 68 

ABILITY— dexterity,  address,  ability 68. 

ABJECT— low,  mean,  abject 147 

TO  ABJURE — to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  revoke, 

recall 247 

TO  ABOLISH— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 
voke, annul,  cancel 247 

ABOMINABLE— abominahle,  deteslahlc,  exeai- 

We 138 

TO  ABOJMINATE— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate, 

loathe 138 

ABORTION — failure,  miscarriage,  abortion 125 

ABOVE — above,  over,  upon,  beyond 279 

TO  ABRIDGE— to  abridge,  curtail,  contract 178 

TO  ABRIDGE— to  deprive,  debar,  abridge 506 

TO  ABROGATE— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repoal, 

revoke,  annul,  cancel 247 

ABRUPT— abrupt,  rugged,  rough 201 

TO  ABSCOND — to  abscond,  steal  away,  secrete 

one's  self  - 520 

ABSENT — absent,  abstracted,  diverted,  distracted  484 

TO  ABSOLVE— to  absolve,  acquit,  clear 182 

TO  ABSOLVE— to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  re- 
mit      87 

ABSOLUTE— absolute,  despotick,  arbitrary 188 

ABSOLUTE— positive,  absolute,  peremptory 188 

TO  ABSORB— to  absorb,  swallow  up,  ingulf,  en- 
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gross  

TO  ABSTAIN— to  abstain,  forbear,  refrain 244 

ABSTEMIOUS— abstinent,     sober,    absten.ious, 

temperate SJ44 

ABSTINENCE— abstinence,  fast 87 

ABSTINENT— abstinent,     sober,      abstemious, 

temperate    " 244 


TO  ABSTRACT— to  abstract,  separate,  distin- 
guish   430 

ABSTRACTED— absent,    abstracted,    diverted, 

distracted 434 

ABSURD— irrational,  foolish,  absurd,   preposte- 
rous     91 

ABUNDANT— plentiful,  plenteous,  abundant,  co- 
pious, ample 311 

TO  ABUSE— to  abuse,  misuse 399 

ABUSE— abuse,  invective 109 

ABUSIVE— reproachful,  abusive,  scurrilous 109 

ABYSS— gulf,  abyss 403 

ACADEMY— school,  academy 197 

TO  ACCEDE — to  accede,  consent,  comply,  acqui- 
esce, agree 151 

TO  ACCELERATE— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed, 

expedite,  despatch , —  261  _ 

ACCENT— stress,  strain,  emphasis,  accent 221 

TO  ACCEPT— to  take,  receive,  accept 233 

ACCEPT ABLH:— acceptable,  grateful, welcome..  234 
ACCEPTANCE    )                                   .  „n, 

ACCEPTATION  I  ac^P'si'!'')  acceptation 234 

ACCESS— admittance,  access,  approach 23fi 

ACCESSION — increase,  addition,  accession,  aug« 

mentation 34" 

ACCESSARY — abettor,  accessary,  accomplice. .  >  363 

ACCIDENT- accident,  chance 171 

ACCIDENT — accident,  contingency,  casualty...  172 
ACCIDENT— event,  incident,  accident,    adven- 
ture, occurrence .'. .  172 

ACCIDENTAL — accidental,   incidental,   casual, 

contingent 172 

ACCLAMATION — applause,  acclamation,  plau- 
dit      130 

TO  ACCOMMODATE— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accom- 
modate, adjust 154 

ACCOMPANIMENT — accompaniment,    compa- 
nion, concomitant 493 

TO  ACCOMPANY— to  accompany,  attend,  es- 
cort, wait  on 493 

ACCOMPLICE — abettor,  accessaiy,  accomplice. .  365 
ACCOMPIjICE — ally,  confederate,  accomplice . .    491 
TO- ACCOMPLISH— to  accomplish,  effect,  exe- 
cute, achieve 983 

TO  ACCOMPLISH— to  fulfil,  accomplish,  realize  289 

ACCOMPLISHED— accomplished,  perfect 288 

ACCOMPLISHMENT — qualification,      accom- 
plishment    289 

TO  ACCORD— to  agree,  accord,  suit 152 

ACCORDANCE— melody,  harmony,  accordance  153 
ACCORDANT— consonant,  accordant,  consistent  153 
ACCORDINGLY— therefore,    consequently,    ac- 
cordingly   274 

TO  ACCOST— to  accost,  palute  address 4GI 


ACCOUNT— account,  reckoning,  bill 433 

ACCOUNT— account,  narrative,  description 467 

ACCOUNT — sake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end  535 
TO  ACCOUNT— to  calculate,  compute,  reckon, 

counter  account,  number 432 

ACCOUNTABLE— answerable,  responsible,  ac- 
countable, amenable 183 

TO  ACCUMULATE— to  heap,  pile,  accumulate, 

amass 340 

ACCURATE — accurate,  exact,  precise 203 

ACCURATE- correct,  accurate 202 

ACCUSATION— complaint,  accusation 113 

TO  ACCUSE— to  accuse,  charge,  impeach,  ar- 
raign    Ill 

TO  ACCUSE— to  accuse,  censure Ill 

ACHIEVE — to  accomplish,  effect,  execute,  achieve  288 
ACHIEVEMENT— deed,  exploit,   achievement, 

feat 295 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE— to  acknowledge,  own, 

confess,  avow 442 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE— to  recognise,  acknow- 
ledge   442 

TO  ACaUAINT— to  inform,  make  known,  ac- 
quaint, apprize 194 

ACQUAINTANCE— acquaintance,    familiarity, 

intimacy 195 

TO  ACaUIESCE— to  accede,  consent,  comply, 

.  acquiesce,  agree 151 

TO  ACQ,UIRE— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win, 

earn 396 

To  ACaUIRE— to  acquire,  attain 396 

ACaUIREMENT  i  .  .  .  .,.  ,„. 

AOaUISITION     i  ^<=1"'«"'™'.  acquisitmn. .. .  396 

TO  ACaUIT— to  absolve,  acquit,  clear 182 

ACRIMONY — acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  harsh- 
ness   333 

TO  ACT— to  make,  do,  act 294 

ACT         1 

ACTION  r*^"™' ''°'' '''^^'^ ^^* 

ACTION  —action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  posture, 

attitude 295 

ACTION — action,  agency,  operation 296 

A.CTIVE — active,  diligent,  industrious,  assiduous, 

laborious 296 

ACTIVE— active,  brisk,  agile,  nimble 297 

ACTIVE— active,  busy,  officious 207 

ACTOR — actor,  agent 298 

ACTOR — actor,  player,  performer 298 

ACTUAL— actual,  real,  positive 298 

TO  ACTUATE— to  actuate,  impel;  induce 309 

ACUTE— acute,  keen,  shrewd 401 

ACUTE — sharp,  atfute,  keen 402 

ACUTENESS — penetration,  acuteness,  sagacity. .  401 
ADAGE — axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 

saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw 210 

TO  ADAPT— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate,  ad- 
just    154 

TO  ADD — to  add,  join,  unite,  coalesce 418 

TO  ADDICT— to  addict,  devote,  apply 421 

ADDITION — increase,  addition,  accession,  aug- 
mentation   347 

TO  ADDRBSS—to  accost,  salute,  address 461 

TO  ADDRESS— to  address,  apply 422 

ADDRESS— address,  speech,  harangue,  oration. .  461 
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ADDRESS — direction  address,  superscription. . . .  213 

ADDRESS— dexterity,  address,  abiUty 66 

TO  ADDUCE— to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  advance  420 
ADEQUATE — ^proportionate,  commensurate,  ade  ■ 

quale ' ...    434 

TO  ADHERE— to  adhere,  attach 420 

TO  ADHERE— to  stick,  cleave,  adhere 418 

ADHERENCE— adhesion,  adherence 420 

ADHERENT- follower,  adherent,  partisan 419 

ADHESION— adhesion,  adherence 420 

ADJACENT- adjacent,  adjoining,  contiguous ...  420 

ADJECTIVE— epithet,  adjective 420 

ADJOINING — adjacent,  adjoining,  contiguous...  420 

TO  ADJOURN— to  prorogue,  adjourn 260 

TO  ADJUST— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate, 

adjust 154 

TO  ADMINISTER— to  minister,  administer,  con- 
tribute    167 

ADMINISTRATION— government,    administra- 
tion   207 

ADMIRATION— wonder,    admiration,   surprise, 

astonisllment,  amazement 403 

ADMISSION— admittance,  admission 235 

TO  ADMIT— to  admit,  receive 235 

TO  ADMIT— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  saSer,  tole- 
rate   157 

TO  ADMIT— to  admit,  allow,  grant 157 

ADMITTANCE— admittance,  access,  approach  .  235 

ADMITTANCE— admittance,  admission 235 

TO  ADMONISH— to  admonish,  advise 193 

ADMONITION— admonition,  warning,  caution  .     93 

TO  ADORE— to  adore,  worship 31 

TO  ADORE — to  adore,  reverence,  venerate,  re- 
vere       gj 

TO  ADORN— to  adorn,  decorate,  embellish 509 

ADROIT- clever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adrok  69 
TO  ADULATR-to  adulate,  flatter,  compliment. .  520 

TO  ADVANCE— to  advance,  proceed 301 

TO  ADVANCE— to  encourage,  advance,  promote, 

prefer,  forward ;^i2 

TO  ADVANCE— to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  ad- 
vance    42C 

ADVANCE  {progress,    progression,    ad- 

ADVANCEMENTJ     vance,  advancement 204 

ADVANTAGE— good,  benefit,  advantage 397 

ADVANTAGE— advantage,  profit 39i! 

ADVANTAGE— advantage,  benefit,  utility,  sef 

vice,  avail,  use ggg 

ADVENTURE— event,  incident,  accident,  adven- 
ture, occurrence y^^ 

ADVENTUROUS-enterpjising,  adventurous".'.'.  173 
ADVENTUROUS-foolhardy,  adventurous,  rash  321 
ADVERSARY— enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent, 

antagonist .oj 

ADVERSE— adverse,  contrary,  opposite 135 

f  J^3S^^^~'"^''™^'  i"™''^'".  l>o-=UlB,  repugnant  135 
AD  VERSE— adverse,  averse .00 

ADVERSITY-adversity,  distress ".'. 40, 

TO  ADVERTISE-to  announce,  proclaim, 'puL- 

lish,  advertise .,., 

ADVICE— advice,  counsel,  instruction 154 

ADVICE-information,  intelligence,  notice,  ad- 

™« 19.S 

TC  ADVISE— to  admonish,  advise    103 
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ADVOCATE — dafender,  advocate,  pleader 180 

AFFABLE— affable,  courteous 200 

AFFAIR — affair,  business,  concern 332 

TO  AFFECT— to  affect,  concern 332 

TO  AFFECT— to  affect,  assume 230 

TO  AFFECT— to  affect,  pretend  to 229 

AFFECTING — moving,  affecting,  patheticlc 301 

AFFECTION— affection,  love 378 

AFFE(;TI0N— attachment,  affection,  inclination  379 

AFFECTIONATE— affectionate,  kind,  fond 379 

AFFINITY— alliance,  affinity 492 

AFFINITY- kindred,  relationship,  affinity,  con- 
sanguinity    497 

TO  AFFIRM — to  affirm,  asseverate,  assure,  vouch 

aver,  protest 441 

TO  AFFIRM- to  afl5rm,  assert 441 

TO  AFFIX— to  affix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex 419 

TO  AFFLICT— to  afflict,  distress,  trouble 408 

AFFLICTION— affliction,  grief,  sorrow 408 

AFI LUENCE— riches,  wealth,  opulence,  afflu- 
ence    340 

TO  AFFORD— to  afford,  yield,  produce 330 

TO  AFFORD— to  give,  afford,  spare 163 

AFFRAY— quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  fray 133 

AFFRONT— affront,  insult,  outrage 121 

AFFRONT — offence,  trespass,  transgression,  mis- 
demeanour, misdeed,  affront 120 

AFRAID — afraid,  fearful,  timorous,  timid 307 

AFTER— after,  behind 279 

AGE — generation,  age 270 

AGE — time,  period,  age,  date,  era,'  epocha 267 

AGED— elderly,  aged,  old 269 

AGENCY — action,  agency,  operation 296 

AGENT— actor,  agent 298 

AGENT— minister,  agent 215 

AGENT— factor,  agent 338 

TO  AGGRAVATE— to  aggravate,  irritate,  pro- 
voke, exasperate,  tantalize 121 

TO  AGGRAVATE— to  heighten,  raise,  aggravate  355 

AGGRESSOR— aggressor,  assailant -116 

AGILE — active,  brisk,  agile,  nimble 297 

TO  AGITATE— to  shake,  agitate,  toss 304 

AGITATION — agitation,    emotion,    trepidation, 

tremour 308 

AGONY — distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony 407 

AGONY — pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 407 

TO  AGREE — to  agree,  accord,  suit loS 

TO  AGREE — to  accede,  consent,  comply,  acqui- 
esce, agree 151 

TO  AGREE— to  agree,  coincide,  concur 151 

AGREEABLE — agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing....  152 
AG-REEABLE— conformable,  agreeable,  suitable  153 
AGREEMENT — agreement,  contract,  covenant, 

compact,  bargain 152 

AGRICULTURIST— farmer,  husbandman,  agri- 
culturist    336 

TO  AID — to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve. . . .  364 

AIM — aim,  object,  end 324 

AIM— tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 325 

TO  AIM— to  aim,  point,  level 324 

TO  AIM — to  aim,  aspire 325 

TO  AIM — to  endeavour,  aim,  strive,  struggle  ....  321 

AIR — air,  manner 193 

ATR— air,  mien  look 193  j 


Page 

AIR— appearance,  air  aspec  47a 

ALACRITY— alertness,  alacrity 297 

ALARM— alarm,  terrour,  fright,  consiemaiion ....  305 

ALERTNESS— alertness,  alacrity 297 

ALIEN  ) 

TO  ALIENATE  f  ="■""2"'  foreigner,  alien 38e 

ALIKE— equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike,  uni- 
form  435 

ALL — all,  whole 052 

ALL — all,  evety^  each .1 252 

TO  ALLAY — to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage, 

mitigate 3(31 

TO  ALLEGE — to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  advance  420 
ALLEGORY — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem, 

symbol,  type 531 

ALLEGORY— parable,  allegory 530 

TO  ALLEVIATE— to  alleviate,  relieve 361 

ALLIANCE — alliance,  league,  confederacy 492 

ALLIANCE— alliance,  affinity 492 

TO  ALLOT— to  allot,  assign,  apportion,  disuibute  168 

TO  ALLOT— to  allot,  appoint,  destine 169 

TO  ALLOW— to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 1C2 

TO  AIJLOW— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer,  tole- 
rate   157 

TO  ALLOW — to  admit,  allow,  grant 157 

TO  ALLOW— to  consent,  permit,  allow 158 

ALLOWANCE — allowance,      stipend,     salary, 

wages,  hire,  pay 164 

TO  ALLUDE — to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest 328 

TO  ALLUDE  TO— to  glance  at,'.alludeto 327 

TO  ALLURE — to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice, 

decoy 3ig 

TO  ALLURE— to  attract,  allure,  inrite,  engage. .  313 
ALLUR  RMENTS — -attractions,      allurements, 

charms 31a 

ALLY — ally,  confederate,  accomplice ...  . , ,  491 

ALMANACK— calendar,  almanack,  ephemeiis  .     434 

ALONE — alone,  solitary,  lonely 253 

ALSO — also,  likewise,  too 253 

TO  ALTER— to  change,  alter,  vary 283 

ALTERCATION— difference,dispute,aItercation, 

quarrel '. 133 

ALTERNATE — successive,  alternate 272 

ALWAYS — always,  at  all  times,  ever 258 

A5IASS — to  heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass 340 

AMAZEMENT— vs'onder,    admiration,  surprise, 

astonishment,  amazement 403 

AMBASSADOR — ambassador,  envoy,  plenipoten- 
tiary, deputy 214 

AMBIGUOUS— ambiguous,  equivocal 527 

AMENABLE — answerable,  responsible,  account- 
able, amenable 183 

TO  AMEND — to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better 2U2 

AMENDS — restoration,    restitution,    reparation, 

amends 439 

AMENDS— rcompensation,   satisfaction,  amends, 
remuneration, recompense,  requital,  reward..  43S 

AMIABLE— amiable,  lovely,  beloved 378 

AMICABLE— amicable,  friendly 378 

AMOROUS— amorous,  loving,  fond 378 

AMPLE— ample,  spacious,  capacious 358 

AMPLE— plentiful,  plenteous,  abundant,  copious, 
ample 343 
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TO  AMUSi— to  amuse,  di  rei  t,  t..itcrtain 390 

TO  AMUSE— to  amuse,  beguile 391 

AMUSEMENT — amusement,  entertainment,  di- 
version, sport,  recreation,  pastime 391 

ANATHEMA— malediction,  curse,  imprecation, 

execration,  anathema 82 

ANCESTORS— forefathers,  progenitors,  ancestors  269 
ANCIENT— old,    ancient,    antique,  antiquated, 

old-fashioned,  obsolete 268 

ANCIENTI  Y  )  formerly,  in  times  past,  old 

™NT  tTmES  I     ''-"^^  °'  daysof  yore,  an- 
AJN  OLLJN 1  i  iMJi»  I     ^.^^jiy  or  in  ancient  times  209 

ANECDOTE— anecdote,  story,  tale 467 

ANECDOTES— anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicles, 

annals 466 

ANGER— anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire,  indigna- 
tion   118 

ANGER — anger,  choler,  rage,  fury 119 

ANGER — displeasure,  anger,  disapprobation 118 

ANGLE — corner,  angle 499 

ANGRY — angry,  passionate,  hasty,  irascible 119 

ANGUISH — distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony. . . .  407 

ANGUISH — pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish ,. . . .  407 

ANIMADVERSION— animadversion,   criticism, 

stricture 115 

TO  ANIMADVERT— to   censure,    animadvert, 

criticise Ill 

AlNIMAL — animal,  brute,  beast 511 

TO  ANIMATE — to    animate,   inspire,    enliven, 

cheer,  exhilarate 355 

ro  ANIMATE— to  encourage,  animate,  incite, 

impel,  urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

ANIMATION— animation,  life,  vivacity,  spirit. .  356 

ANIMOSITY— enmity,  animosity,  hostility 135 

ANNALS — anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicles,  annals  466 
ro  ANNEX— to  affix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex.'. . .  410 
ANNOTATION— remark,  observation,  comment, 

note,  annotation,  commentary 451 

TO  ANNOUNCE— to  announce,  proclaim,  pub- 
lish, advertise 443 

TO  ANNOY— to  inconvenience,  annoy,  molest..  417 
TO  ANNUL— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 
voke, annul,  cancel 247 

ANSWER— answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response. . .  400 
,\NSWER ABLE— answerable, '  responsible,'  ac- 
countable, amenable 1S3 

.VNSWERABLE — correspondent,     answerable, 

suitable 155 

ANTAGONIST— enemy,   foe,  adversary,   oppo- 
nent, antagonist 134 

ANTECEDENT  )  ^"'^'^'^'•'^"'i  preceding,  forego- 
ANTERlr)R        (     ing.Prei'ious,  anterior,  prior, 

)     former 272 

ANTICIPATE— to  prevent,  anticipate 259 

ANTIPATHY— aversion,  antipatliy,  dislike,  ha- 
tred, repugnance 13G 

ANTIQUATED  1  old,   ancient,  antiqviatcd,  an- 
ANTiaCE  J     tique,  old-fashioned,  obsolete  263 

ANXIETY- care,  solicitude,  anxiety 425 

ANXIETY— distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony 407 

ANY — some,  any 250 

APARTMENTS— lodgings,  apartments 499 

APATHY— indifference,  insensibility,  apathy....  375 
ro  APE— to  imitate,  mimick,  mock,  ape 529 


APERTURE— opening,  aperture,  cavity 402 

APHORISM— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apoph- 

Uiegm,  saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw  210 
TO  APOLOGIZE— to  apologize,  defend,  justify, 

exculpate,  excuse,  plead ^^5 

APOPHTHEGM — axiom,    maxim,     aphorism, 
apophthegm,  saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word, 

saw 21C 

TO  APPAL— to  dismay,  daunt,  appal 396 

APPAEEL — apparel,  atUre,  array 277 

APPARENT— apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  ob- 
vious, evident,  manifest 478 

APPARITION — vision,     apparition,    phantom, 

spectre,  ghost 479 

TO  APPEAR— to  look,  appear 481 

TO  APPEAR— to  seem,  appear 483 

APPEARANCE— appearance,  air,  aspect 478 

APPEARANCE — show,    outside,  _  appearance, 

semblance 453 

TO  APPEASE— to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet, 

still 301 

TO  APPEASE— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage, 

mitigate 361 

APPELLATION— name,  appellation,  title,  deno- 
mination   471 

TO  APPLAUD— to  praise,  commend,  applaud, 

extol 130 

APPLAUSE — applause,  acclamation,  plaudit ....  130 
APPLICATION- attention,  application,  study. . .  423 

TO  APPLY— to  addict,  devote,  apply 421 

TO  APPLY— to  address,  apply 423 

TO  APPOINT— to  allot,  appoint,  destine 169 

TO  APPOINT— to  appoint,  order,  prescribe,  ordain  1S4 

TO  APPOINT— to  constitute,  appoint,  depute 214 

TO  APPORTION— to  allot,  assign,  appoition,  dis- 
tribute   169 

TO  APPRAISE        1  to   appraise   or   appreciate, 

TO  APPRECIATE  i     estimate,  esteem 433 

TO  APPREHEND— to  apprehend,  fear,  dread...  307 
TO  APPREHEND — to  conceive,  apprehend,  sup- 
pose, imagine 75 

TO  APPRIZE — to  inform,  make  known,  acquaint, 

apprize 194 

APPRIZED — aware,  nn  one's   guard,  apprized, 

conscious 426 

APPROACH — admittance,  access,  approach 235 

TO  APPROACH— to  approach,  approximate 235 

APPROBATION— assent,  consent,    appiobation, 

concurrence 156 

APPROPRIATE — peculiar,  appropriate,    parti- 
cular    231 

TO  APPROPRIATE— to  appropriate,  usurp,  arro- 
gate, assume,  ascribe 230 

TO  APPROPRIATE— to  appropriate,  impropriate  231 
TO  APPROXIMATE— to  approach,  approximate  235 

APT— ready,  apt,  prompt 297 

APT— fit,  apt,  meet 155 

ARBITER— judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator 211 

ARBITRARY- absolute,  (Jespotick,  arbitrary 18? 

ARBITRATOR— judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator  211 

ARCHITECT— architect,  builder 498 

ARCHIVE— record,  register,  archive 469 

ARDENT— hot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 475 

ARDOUR— fervour,  ardour 475 

ARDUOUS— hard,  difficult,  arduous 36< 
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TO  ARGUE— to  argue  dispute,  debate IH 

TO  AKGUF — to  argue,  evince,  prove 77' 

ARGUMENT — argument,  reason,  proof 77 

TO  ARISE — to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  climb, 

scale 303 

ro  ARISE — to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring,  flow, 

emanate 391 

ARMS — arms,  weapons 141 

ARMY— army,  host 141 

TO  ARRAIGN— to  accuse,cliarse,impeacli, arraign  111 

ro  ARE  ANGE— to  class,  arrange,  range 277 

ro  ARRANGE— to  dispose,  arrange,  digest  ; 277 

ARRAY- apparel,  attire,  array 277 

TO.ARRrVE— to  come,  arrive 301 

ARROGANCE — arrogance,  presumption 23 1 

ARROGANCE— liaughtiness,  disdain,  arrogance  101 
TO  ARROGATE — to  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate, 

assume,  ascribe 230 

ART — art,  cunning,  deceit 521 

ART— business,  trade,  profession,  art 331 

ARTFUL— artful,  artificial,  fictitious 521 

ARTICLE— article,  condilion,  term 335 

TO  ARTICULATE— to  utter,  speak,  articulate, 

pronounce 459 

ARTIFICE — artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem  ....  521 

ARTIFICIAL— artful,  artificial,  fictitious 521 

ARTIFICER  J 

ARTISAN     ^  artist,  artisan,  artificer,  meclianick  330 
ARTIST         J 

ASCENDANCY— influence,  autliority,  ascend- 
ancy, sway 1B6 

TO  ASCEND — to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend, 

climb,  scale 302 

ro  ASCRIBE — to   appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate, 

assume,  ascribe ■". 230 

TO  ASCRIBE— to  ascribe,  attribute,  impute 231 

TO  ASK— to  ask,  beg,  request 157 

TO  ASK— to  ask  or  ask  for,  claim,  demand 228 

TO  ASK — to  ask,  inquire,  question,  interrogate  . .    97 

ASPECT— appearance,  air,  aspect 478 

ASPERITY— acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  harsll- 

ness 383 

TO  ASPERSE— to  asperse,  detract,  defame,  slan- 
der, calumniate 105 

TO  ASPIRE— to  aim,  aspire 323 

TO  ASSAIL — to  attack,'  assail,  assault,  encounter  IIG 

ASSAILANT— aggressor,' assailant IIG 

TO  ASSASSINATE— to  kill,  murder,  assassinate, 

slay  or  slaughter 510 

TO  ASSAULT— to  attack,  assail,  assault,  en- 
counter    116 

ASSAULT — attack,    assault,    encounter,  onset, 

charge 116 

ASSEMBLAGE— assembly,   assemblage,    group, 

collection 490 

TO  ASSEMBLE— to  assemble,  muster,  collect 489 

TO  ASSEMBLE — to  assemble,  convene,  convoke  490 
ASSEMBLY— assembly,  assemblage,  group,  col- 
lection     4gQ 

ASSEMBLY— assembly,  company,  meeting,  con- 
gregation, parliament,  diet,  congress,  conven- 
tion, synod,  convocation,  council 490 

A8SEJVT— assent,  consent,  approbation,  concur- 

•««'» : 156 


TO  ASSERT— to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate 441 

TO  ASSEET—to  affirm,  assert Ut 

ASSESSMENT— lax,  rate,  assessment 168 

TO  ASSEVERATE— to  affirm,  aseeveralc,  assure, 

vouch,  aver,  protest 44] 

ASSIDUOUS — active,  diligent,  industrious,  assi- 
duous, laborious 296 

ASSIDUOUS— sedulous,  diligent,  assiduous 297 

TO  ASSIGN — to  adduce,  allege,  assign,  advance  420 
TO  ASSIGN— to  allot,  asBign,apporlion,  distribute  168 
TO  ASSIST— to  lielp,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve  3()4 
ASSISTANT— colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  as- 
sistant    491 

ASSOCIATE— associate,  companion 483 

ASSOCIATION — association,  society,  company, 

partnersliip 488 

ASSOCIATION— association,  corabinalion 483 

TO  ASSUAGE — to    allay,  sootli,  appease,  as- 
suage, mitigate 

TO  ASSUME— to  atfoct,  assume 

TO  ASSUME — to   appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate, 

assume,  ascribe 

ASSURANCE — assurance,  confidence 

ASSURANCE — assurance,  impudence 

TO  ASSURE — to    affirm,    asseverate,    assure, 

vouch,  aver,  protest 

ASTONISHMENT — wonder,    admiration,   sur- 
prise, astonishment,  amazement 

ASTROLOGY  1 

ASTRONOMY  I  ^^"■''"'""y.  astrology 

ASYLUM — asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat ...... 

AT  ALL  TIMES— always,  at  all  times,  ever 

AT  LAST         ) 

AT  LENGTH  ('"^"y'  at  last,  at  length 

TO  ATONE  FOE— to  atone  for,  expiate 

ATROCIOUS— Iieinous,  flagrant,  flagitious,  atro- 
cious   

TO  ATTACH— to  affix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex..  . 

TO  ATTACH— to  adhere,  attach 

ATTACHMENT— attachment,  afli^ctioo,  inclina- 
tion    379 

TO  ATTACK — to   attack,  assail,  assault,  eii- 

countei 116 

ATTACK — attack,    assault,    encounter,   onset, 

charge no 

TO  ATTACK— to  impugn,  attack 110 

TO  ATTAIN— to  acquire,  attain 39(i 

ATTEMPT — attempt,   trial,  endeavour,  essay, 

elToit 320 

ATTEMPT— attempt,  undertaking,  ente-prise 320 

TO  ATTEND — to  accompany,   attend,    escort, 

wait  on 493 

TO  ATTEND  TO— to  attend  to,  m'iid,  regard, 

heed,  notice , 422 

TO  ATTEND— to  attend,  hearken,  listen 42-2 

ATTENTION— attention,  application,  study 423 

ATTENTION— heed,  care,  attention 426 

ATTENTIVE— attentive,  careful 424 

ATTIRE— apparel,  attire,  array 277 

ATTITUDE— action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  pos-  - 

tore,  attitude,  position 095 

TO  ATTRACT- to  attract,  allure,  invite,  enga|,«  318 

ATTRACTIONS attractions,        alluiem&il., 

charms 51s 

TO  ATTRIBUTE— to  ascribe,  atti;),ul'-,,  fir.,jutt.    «0 
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ATTRIBUTE— quality,  property,  attribute 232 

&.VAIL — advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail, 

use • 393 

A-VAHi — signification,  avail,  importance,  conse- 

ouence,  weigbt,  moment 456 

AVARICE— covetousness,  cupidity,  avarice  ....  160 
AVARICIOUS— avaricious,  miserly,  parsimoni- 
ous, niggardly 16X 

AUDACITY— audacity,  efironteiy,  Iiardihood  or 

hardiness,  boldness 140 

TO  AVENGE— to  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate. ...  139 
TO  AVER— to  affirm,  asseverate,  assure,  vouch, 

aver,  protest 441 

AVERSE— adverse,  averse 136 

AVERSE — averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loath, 

reluctant 136 

AVERSION— aversion,  antipathy,  dislike,  hatred, 

repugnance 136 

AUGMENTATION— increase,    addition,    acces- 
sion, augmentation 348 

TO  AUGUR— to augur,presage,forebode, betoken, 

portend 94 

AUGUST — magisterial,  raajestick,  stately,  pom- 
pous, august,  dignified 454 

AVIDITY — avidity,  greediness,  eagerness 162 

AVOCATION — business,   occupation,    employ- 
ment, engagement,  avocation 331 

TO  AVOID— to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude 527 

TO  AVOW — to  acknowledge,  own,  confess,  avow  442 
AUSPICIOUS— favourable,  propitious,  auspicious  190 
AUSTERE — austere,  rigid,  severe,  rigorous,  stern  382 

AUTHOR— writer,  author 336 

AUTHORITATIVE— commanding,  imperative, 

imperious,  authoritative - 185 

,  AUTHORITY — influence,  authority,  ascendancy, 

sway 186 

AUTHORITY— power,  strength,  force,  authority, 

dominion 186 

TO  AUTHORIZE— to  commission,  authorize,  em- 
power   180 

TO  AWAIT— to  await,  wait  for,  look  for,  expect  415 
TO  AWAKEN — to   awaken,   excite,   provoke, 

rouse,  stirup 311 

'iWARE — aware,  on  one's  guard,  apprized,  con- 
scious    42G 

■vWE — awe,  reverence,  dread 307 

A WICWAUD— awkward,  clumsy 315 

rt  VVICWARD awkward,     cross,     untoward, 

crooked,  froward,  perverse 315 

AWRY— bent,  curved,  croot'^d,  awry 316 

AXIOM — axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 
saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw 210 

TO  BABELE— to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle, 

prate 459 

BACK  t 

BACKWARD  r"*-""*™"'"^'""* ^^ 

BACKWARD — averse,    unwilling,    backward, 

loath,  reluctant 13G 

BAD — bad,  wicked,  evil 127 

BADGE — mark,  badge,  stigma 441 

BADLY— badly,  ill 127 

ro  BAFFLE— to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert,  con- 
found   143 


TO  BALANCE— to  poise,  balance .•  370 

BALI^globe,  ball 500 

BAND— band,  company,  crew,  gang 492 

BAND— chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle 217 

BANE — bane,  pesl,  ruin 503 

TO  BANISH— to  banish,  exile,  eipel 205 

BANKRUPTCy— insolvency,  failure,  bankruptcy  125 
BANQUET— feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertain- 
ment, treat 513 

TO  BANTER- to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally, 

banter 103 

BARBAROUS — cruel.  Inhuman,  barbarous,  bru- 
tal, savage 373 

BARE — bare,  naked,  uncovered 249 

BAKE— bare,  scanty,  destitute 250    , 

BARE— bare,  mere 250 

BAREFACED— glaring,  barefaced  478 

BARGAIN — agreement,  contract,  covenant,  com- 
pact, bargain 15S 

TO  BARGAIN — to    buy,     yurchase,    bargain, 

cheapen 33& 

TO  BARTER— to  change,  exchange,  barter,  sub- 
stitute     334 

TO  BARTER— to  exchange,  barter,  tiuck,  com- 
mute    335 

BASE — base,  vile,  mean 148 

BASIS — foundation,  ground,  basis 498 

BASHFUL— modest,  bashful,  dilBdent 148 

BATTLE — battle,  combat,  engagement 14] 

TO  BE— to  be,  exist,  subsist 239 

TO  BE— to  be,  become,  grow 240 

TO  BE  ACaUAINTED  WITH— to  know,  be 

acquainted  with 106 

BEAM — gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 476 

TO  BEAR— to  bear,  yield 339 

TO  BEAR — to  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport. . .  »  330 

TO  BEAR — to  suffer,  bear,  endure,  support 149 

TO  BEAK  DOWN — to  overbear,  bear  down, 

overpower,  overwhelm,  subdue 144 

BEAST- animal,  brute,  beast 511 

TO  BEAT— to  beat,  strike,  hit 142 

TO  BEAT — to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout,  over- 
throw    143 

BEATIFICATION— beatiflcation,canonization..     85 
BEATITUDE— happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessed- 
ness, beatitude 394 

BEAU— gallant,  beau,  spark  381 

BEAUTIFUL— beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty  313 

TO  BECOME— to  be,  become,  grow 240 

BECOMING — becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suit 

aWe 245 

BECOMING — becoming,  comely,  graceful 313 

TO  BE  CONSCIOUS— to  feel,  be  sensible,  be  con- 
scious   376 

TO  BE  DEFICIENT- to  fail,  fall  short,  be  defl- 

cient 125 

TO  BEDEW— to  sprinkle,  bedew 353 

TO  BEG— to  beg,  desire 158 

TO  BEG — to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  suppli- 
cate, implore,  crave i5jj 

TO  BEG — to  ask,  beg,  request 157 

TO  BEGIN— to  begin  commence,  enter  upon 292 

BEGINNING— origin,  original,  beginning,  rise, 
source.. 293 
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Pase 

ro  BEGUILi:— to  amase,  beguile 391 

BEHAVIOUR — behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  de- 
portment, demeanour 192 

BEHIND— after,  behind 279 

BEHIND— bacit,  backward,  behind 279 

TO  BEHOLD— to  loolc,  see,  behold,  view,  eje...  488 
BEHOLDER — looker-on,  spectator,  beholder,  ob- 
server   '182 

BELIEF- belief,  credit,  trust,  faith 78 

TO  BELIEVE— to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  be- 
lieve, deem 75 

BELOVED— amiable,  lovely,  beloved 378 

BELOW— under,  below,  beneath 279 

TO  BEMOAN — to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 
plore    410 

BEND— bend,  bent 316 

TO  BEND — to  lean,  incline,  bend 159 

TO  BEND— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring, 

wrest,  wrench 31G 

BENEATH— under,  below,  beneath 279 

BENEFACTION— gift,  present,  donation,  bene- 
faction    164 

BENEFICE— living,  beneBce 239 

BENEFICENCE— benevolence,  beneficence 165 

BENEFICENT— beneficent,  bountiful  or  bounte- 
ous, munificent,  generous,  liberal 165 

BENEFIT— benefit,  favour,  kindness,  civility ICO 

BENEFIT— benefit,  service,  good  oflice 166 

BENEFIT— advantage,  benefit,   utility,   service, 

avail,  use 398 

BENEFIT— good,  benefit,  advantage 307 

BENEVOLENCE— benevolence,  beneficence 165 

BENEVOLENCE— benevolence,  benignity,   ha- 

manity,  kindness,  tenderness 165 

BENIGNITY — benevolence,  benignity,  humanity, 

kindness,  tenderness 165 

BENT— bend,  bent 310 

BENT— bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 316 

BENT — bent,  bias,  inclination,  prepossession  ....  159 

BENT— turn,  bent 316 

BENUMBED— numb,  benumbed,  torpid 372 

TO  BEQUEATH— to  devise,  bequeath 164 

ro  BEREAVE— to  bereave,  deprive,  strip  505 

secu- 
responsible, 

183 

TO  BE  SENSIBLE — to  feel,  be  sensible,  con- 
scious    376 

TO  BESEECH— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat, 

supplicate,  implore,  crave 158 

BESIDES— besides,  moreover 251 

BESIDES— besides,  except 251 

TO  BESTOW— to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow....  162 

TO  BESTOW  —to  confer,  bestow 167 

BETIMES- soon,  early,  betimes 262 

TO  BETOKEN— to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  be- 
token, portend 94 

ro  BETTER— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rec- 
tify, emend,  improve,  mend,  better 201 

TO  BEWAIL— to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 
plore    410 

BEYOND— above,  <)ver,  upon,  beyond 279 

BIAS— bent,  bias,  inclination,  prepossession 159 

BIAS— bias,  prepossession,  prejudice 160 
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TO  BID— to  call,  bid,  summon,  invite.... 46f 

TO  BID— to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose 167 

TO  BID  ADIEU  1  to  leave,  take  leave,  bid 

TO  BID  FAREWELL  J     farewell  or  adieu..-.  255 

BIG— great,  large,  big 349 

BILL — account,  reckoning,  bill 433 

BILLOW— wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 333 

TO  BIND— to  bind,  tie 2ie 

TO  BIND— to  bind,  oblige,  engage 2]6 

BISHOPRICK— lishoprick,  diocess 85 

TO  BLAME — to  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  up- 
braid, censure,  condemn  * IIC 

TO  BLAME— to  find  fault  with,  blame,  object  to  112 
BLAMELESS — blameless,   irreproachable,    un- 
blemished, unspotted  or  spotless 129 

BLAST— breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest, 

hurricane 353 

TO  BLAZE— flame,  blaze,  flash,  flare,  glare  ....  476 
BLEMISH— blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw. ....  127 

BLEMISH— blemish,  defect,  fault 127 

TO  BLEND— to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  confound...  284 
BLESSEDNESS— happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  bless- 
edness, beatitude 394 

BLIND— cloak,  mask,  blind,  veil 51t 

BUSS — happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessedness,  bea- 
titude   394 

BLOODY  1  sanguinaiy,  bloody,  blood- 

BLOOD-THIRSTY  )     thirsty 507 

TO  BLOT  OUT— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or 

erase,  etface,  cancel,  obliterate 248 

BLOW— blow,  stroke 142 

BLUNDER— errour,  mistake,  blunder   126 

TO  BOAST— to  glory,  boast,  vaunt 526 

BO.^TMAN — waterman, boatman,  ferryman  ....  337 

BODILY — corporal,  corporeal,  bodily 510 

BODY — body,  corpse,  carcass 510 

BOISTEROUS— violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehe- 
ment, impetuous 219 

BOLD — bold,  fearless,  intrepid,  undaunted 306 

BOLD— daring,  bold 141 

BOLD— strenuous,  bold 14) 

BOLDNESS — audacity,  effrontery,  hardihood  or 

hardiness,  boldness 140 

BOMBASTICK— turgid,  tumid,  bombaslick 464 

BONDAGE — servitude,  slavery,  bondage 328 

BOOTY— booty,  spoil,  prey 506 

BORDER — border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  mar- 
gin, verge 176 

TO  BORE — to  penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore..  402 
TO  BOUND — to  bound,  limit,  confine,  circum- 

xribe,  restrict 176 

BOUNDARY— bounds,  boundary 177 

BOUNDARY— term,  limit,  boundary 177 

BOUNDLESS — boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited, 

infinite 177 

BOUNDS— bounds,  boundai-y 177 

beneficent,  bountiful  or  bounte- 
ous, munificent,  generous,  11- 


BOUNTEOUS 

BOUNTIFUL  .      .       ,  ,„. 

\     beral 16j 

BRACE — couple,  brace,  pair 434 

TO  BRAVE— to  brave,  defy,  dai;e,  challenge....  138 

BRAVERY— bravery,  courage,  valour,  gallantry. .  139 

BREACH  J 

BREAK 


■  j  breach,  break,  gap,  chasm 501 
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TC  BREAK— 10  br(;ak,  rack,  rend,  tear 501 

TO  BREAK — to  bieak,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound, 

crush 501 

TO  BREAK— to  break,  burst,  crack,  split 502 

6S.EAKER— wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 353 

TO  BREED— to  breed,  engender 497 

BREED— race,  generation,  breed 497 

BREEDING — education,  instruction,  breeding  ...  197 
BREEZE — breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tem- 
pest, hurricane 353 

BRIEF— short,  brief,  concise,  siiccincl,  summary  286 

BRIGHT— clear,  lucid,  bright,  vivid 470 

BRIGHTNESS  )  brightness,    lustre,     splendour, 

BRILLIANCY  J      brilliancy 474 

BRILLIANCY— radiance,  brilliancy 475 

BRIM— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin, 

verge 176 

TO  BRING— to  bring,  fetch,, carry 330 

BRINK— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin. 

verge 170 

BRISK— active,  brisk,  agile,  nimble 297 

BRITTLE— fragile,  frail,  britUe 502 

BROAD— large,  wide,  broad 349 

BROIL — quarrel,  broil,  ftdd,  .affray  oi  fray 133 

TO  CRUISE — to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound, 

crush 501 

BRUTAL — cruel,    inhuman,   barbarous,    brutal, 

savage 373 

BRUTE— animal,  brute,  beast 5]  1 

TO  BUD— to  sprout,  bud 353 

BUFFOON— fool,  idiot,  buffoon 400 

TO  BUILD— to  build,  erect,  construct 498 

TO  BUILD— to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 498 

BULK— size,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk .....  348 

BULKY — bulky,  massive  or  massy 348 

BURDEN— weight,  burden,  load 370 

BURDEN— freight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden...  333 
BURDENSOME— heavy,  burdensome,  weighty, 

ponderous 370 

BURIAL — buiial,  interment,  sepulture 84 

BURLESQUE — wit,  humour,  satire,  irony,  bur- 
lesque      CO 

BURNING— hot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 475 

TO  BURST— to  break,  burst,  crack,  split 502 

BUSINESS — business,  occupation,  employment, 

engagement,  avocation 331 

BUSINESS— business,  trade,  profession,  art 331 

BUSINESS— business,  office,  duty 331 

BUSINESS— affair,  business,  concern M32 

BUSTLE— bustle,  tumult,  uproar 220 

BUSY — active,  busy,  officious 297 

BUTCHERY — carnage,  slaughter,  butchery,  mas- 
sacre  ' 510 

BUTT— mark,  butt 449 

TO  BUY — to  buy,  purchase,  bargain,  cheapen.. .  335 
BY-WORD — axiom,  maxim,    aphorism,  apop-h- 
thegm,  saying,  adage,  proveib,  by-word,  sa^v  210 

CABAL — combination,  cabal,  plot,  conspiracy. . .  489 
TO  CAJOLE— to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn. . .  525 
CALAMITY— calamity,  disaster,  misfortune^  mis- 
chance mishap. .^ 406 

ro  CALCULATE— to  calculate.compule,  reckon, 
count  or  account,  uumber 432 


CALEND  i.R—  calendar,  almanack,  epiiemeris. . .  434 

TO  CALL— to  call,  bid,  summon,  invite 469 

TO  CALL— to  cry,  exclaim,  call 470 

TO  CALL— to  name,  call 471 

CALLOUS— hard,  callous,  hardened,  obdurate  ..  373 

CALM — calm,  composed,  collected 362 

CALM — calm,  placid,  serene 362 

TO  CALM — to  appease,  calm,   pacify,   quiet, 

still  3G1 

CALM— peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillity 361 

TO  CALUMNIATE— to  asperse,  detract,  defame, 

'   slander,  calumniate 105 

CAN— may,  can 324 

TO  CANCEL — to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 
voke, annul,  cancel 247 

TO  CANCEL — to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erap«=, 

efface,  cancel,  obliterate 248 

CANDID — candid,  open,  sincere 430 

CANDID— frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open, 

plain 431 

CANONIZATION — beatification,  canonization. .    83 

CAPACIOUS— ample,  spacious,  capacious 350 

CAPACIOUSNESS  )  .,  .  „, 

CAPACITY  1  capacity,  capaciousness  ...  174 

CAPACITY— ability,  capacity 67 

CAPRICE— humour,  caprice 380 

CAPRICIOUS— fanciful,  fantastical,  whimsical, 

capricious 385 

CAPTCOUS — captious,  cross,  peevish,    petulant, 

fretful 315 

TO  CAPTIVATE— to  charm,  enchant,  fEscinate, 

enrapture,  captivate 317 

TO  CAPTIVATE— to  enslave,  captivate 313 

CAPTIVITY — confinement,  imprisonment,  capti- 
vity   178 

CAPTURE — capture,  seizure,  prize 506 

CARCASS—  body,  coipse,  carcass 510 

CARE— care,  solicitude,  anxiety 425 

CARE — care,  concern,  regard 425 

CARE — care,  charge,  management 425 

CARE — heed,  care,  attention 426 

CAREFUL — careful,  cautious,  provident 425 

CAREFUL— attentive,  careful 424 

CARELESS — indolent,  supine,  listless,  careless. .  300 
CARELESS— neghgent,  remiss,  careless,  ihouglit- 

less,  heedless,  inattentive 424 

TO  CARESS— to  caress,  fondle 3n 

CARGO— freight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden  ....  338 
CARNAGE — carnage,  slaughter,  butchery,  mas- 
sacre   510 

CAROUSAL — feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertain- 
ment, treat 513 

TO  CARP — to  censure,  carp,  cavil 172 

CARRIAGE— carriage,  gait,  walk 193 

CARRIAGE— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  de- 
portment, demeanour 193 

TO  CARRY— to  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport. .,  330 

TO  CARRY— to  bring,  fetch,  carry 330 

CASE — case,  cause '. 280 

CASE— situation,  condition,  state,  predicament, 

plight,  case 279 

CASH — money,  cash 340 

TO  CAST— to  cast,  throw,  hurl  .m 304 

CAST— cast,  turn,  description,  character 467 
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CASUAL  —accidental,  Incidcnlal,  casuul,  contin- 
gent   172 

CASUAL — occasional,  casual 418 

CASUALTY— accident,  contingency,  casualty. . .  172 

CATALOGUE— list,  roll,  catalogue,  register 468 

TO  CATCH— to  lay  or  talte  liold  of,  catcl],  seize, 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe 237 

TO  CAVIL — to  censure,  carp,  cavil ' 112 

CAVITY — opening,  aperture,  cavity 402 

CAUSE— case,  cause 280 

CAUSE — cause,  reason,  motive 77 

TO  CAUSE — to  cause,  occasion,  create 294 

CAUTION — admonition,  warning,  caution 193 

CAU  nous — careful,  cautious,  provident 425 

CAUTIOUS — cautious,  wary,  circumspect  .'.....  425 
TO  CEAS]3 — to  cease,  leave  oif,  discontinue,  desist  257 
TO  CEDE — to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield, 

cede,  concede 243 

CELEBRATED— famous,  celebrated,  renowned, 

illustrious 473 

CELERITY — quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  ce- 
lerity, rapidity,  velocity 2C2 

CELESTIAL— celestial,  heavenly 81 

TO  CENSURE — to  censure,  animadvert,  criticise  111 

TO  CENSURE— to  accuse,  censure Ill 

TO  CENSURE— to  censure,  carp,  cavil 112 

TO  CENSf^RE — to  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  up- 
braid, censure,  condemn 110 

CEREMONIOUS— formal,  ceremonious 294 

CEREMONY — fiirm,  ceremony,  rite,  observance    83 

CERT AIN— certain,  sure,  secure 366 

CESSATION— cessation,  stop,  rest,  intermission  257 

TO  CHAFE— to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 309 

CHAGRIN — vexation,  mortification,  chagrin 122 

CHAIN— chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle 217 

TO  CHALLENGE— to  bravo,  defy,  dare,  chal- 
lenge    138 

CHABIPION— combatant,  cham  pion 134 

CHANCE— chance,  fortune,  fate 170 

CHANCE— chance,  probability 170 

CHANCE— chance,  hazard 170 

CHANC15— accident,  chance 171 

TO  CHANCE— to  happen,  chance 171 

TO  CHANGE— to  change,  alter,  vary 233 

rO  CHANGE — to  change,  exchange,  barter,  sul>- 

Btilute 334 

CHANGE — change,  variation,  vicissitude 283 

CHARACTER— character,  letter 197 

CHARACTER — cast,  turn,  description,  character  407 

CHARACTER— character,  reputation 472 

TO   CHARACTERIZE— to  name,  denominate, 

style,  entitle,  designate,  characterize 471 

CHARGE— care,  charge,  management 425 

CHARGE — attack,    assault,    encounter,    onset, 

charge 116 

CHARGE — cost,  expense,  price,  charge 436 

CHARGE— office,  place,  charge,  function 333 

TO  CHARGE — to  accuse,  charge,  impeach,  ar- 
raign    Ill 

CHARM- grace,  charm 314 

CHARM— pleasure,  joy,  delight,  charm 393 

?V>  CHARM— to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  en- 
rapture, captivate  317 

CHARMING— delightful,  charming 313 


CHARMS — attractions,  allurements,  channa.... 

CHASE — forest,  chase,  park 

CHASE— hunt,  chase 

CHASM — breach,  break,  gap,  cliasiu 

TO  CHASTEN— to  chasten,  chastise 

CHASTITY — chastity,  continence,  modesty  ...  . 

TO  CHASTISE— to  chasten,  chastise 

TO  CHAT — to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle,  pi  ate 

CHATTELS — goods,  furniture,  chattels,  movea-, 
bles,  etfects 

TO  CHATTER— to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prattle, 
prate --- 

TO  CHEAPEN — to,  buy,  purchase,  bargain, 
cheapen 

TO  CHEAT— to  cheat,  defraud,  trick 

TO  CHECK— to  check,  curb,  control 

TO  CHECK — to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  re- 
prove, rebuke 

TO  CHECK— to  check,  stop 

TO  CHEER — to  animate,  inspire,  enliven,  cheer, 
exhilarate 

TO  CHEER — to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort 

CHEERFUL — cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay  . . . 

CHEERFUL— glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 

TO  CHERISH— to  nourish,  nurture,  cherish 

TO  CHERISH— to  foster,  cherish,  harbour,  in- 
dulge   

TO  CHIDE— to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  reprove, 
rebuke * 

CHIEF — chief,  principal,  main 

CHIEF— chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 

CHIEFLY— especially,  particularly,  principally, 
chiefly 

CHIEFTAIN— chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 

CHILDISH— childish,  infantine. 

CHILL— chill,  cold 

TO  CHOKE— to  suffocate,  stifle,  smother,  choke 

CHOICE — option,  choice 

CHOLER — anger,  choler,  rage,  fury 

TO  CHOOSE-to  choose,  prefer 

TO  CHOOSE— to  choose,  pick,  select 

TO  CHOOSE- to  choose,  elect 

CHRONICLES— anecdotes,  memoirs,  chronicles, 
annals 

CHURCH— temple,  church 

CIRCLE — circle,  sphere,  orb,  globe 

CIRCUIT— circuit,  tour,  round 

TO  CIRCULATE— to  spread,  circulate,  propa- 
gate, disseminate 

TO  CLECUMSCRIBE— to  circumscribe,  enclose 

TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE— to  bound,  limit,  confine, 
circumscribe,  restrict 

CIRCUMSPECT — cautious,  wary,  circumspect. . 

CIRCUMSTANCE— circumstance,  situation 

CIRCUMSTANCE- incident,  fact 

CIRCUMSTANTIAI, — circumstantial,  particu- 
lar, minute 

TO  CITE— to  cite,  quote • 

TO  CITE— to  cite,  summon 

CIVIL— civil,  polite 

CIVIL— civil,  obliging,  complaisant 

CIVILITY- benefit,  favour,  kindness,  civility .... 

CIVILIZATION— cultivation,  culture,  civiliza- 
tion, refinement 

CLAIM— right,  claim ,  privilege 
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CLAIM— pretension,  claim 229 

TO  CLAIM— to  ask,  or  ask  for,  claim,  demand. .  228 
CLAMOROUS — loud,  noisy,  bigli-sounding,  cla- 

moroug 471 

ULAMOUR — noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 470 

CLANDESTINE— clandestine,  secret 520 

ro  CLASP -to  clasp,  hug,  embrace 377 

CLASS — class,  order,  rank,  degree 276 

TO  CLASS— to  class,  arrange,  range 277 

CLEAR — apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvious, 

evident,  manifest 478 

CLEAR — clear,  lucid,  bright,  vivid 476 

CLEAR— fair,  clear 477 

TO  CLEAR— to  absolve  acquit,  clear 182 

CLEARLY— clearly,  distinctly 477 

CLE ARNESS— clearness,  perspicuity 477 

TO  CLEAVE— to  stick,  cleave,  adhere 419 

CLEMENCY— clemency,  lenity,  mercy S.^ 

CLERGYMAN — clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minis 

ter 85 

CLEVER — clever,    skilful,    expert,    dexterous, 

adroit 69 

TO  CLIMB — to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  climb, 

scale 302 

CLOAK— cloak,  mask,  blind,  veil 616 

TO  CLOG— to  clog,  load,  encumber 370 

CLOISTER — cloister,  convent,  monastery 86 

CLOSE— sequel,  close 284 

CLOSE— close,  compact 285 

CLOSE— close,  near,  nigh 285 

TO  CLOSE— to  close,  shut 286 

TO  CLOSE— to  close,  finish,  conclude 286 

TO  CLOSE— to  end,  close,  terminate 285 

CXiOWN — countryman,  peasant,  svs^ain,  hind,  rus- 

tjck,  clown 336 

TO  OLOY—satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy 383 

CLUMSY— awkward,  clumsy 315 

COADJUTOR— colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  as- 
sistant   491 

TO  COALESCE— to  add,  join,  unite,  coalesce. . .  418 

COARSE— coarse,  rough,  rude 201 

COARSE— gross,  coarse 201 

TO  COAX — to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn 525 

TO  COERCE— to  coerce,  restrain 220 

COEVAL — coeval,  contemporary 267 

COGENT— cogent,  forcible,  strong 220 

TO  COINCIDE— to  agree,  coincide,  concur 151 

COLD— chill,  cold 514 

COLD— cool,  cold,  frigid 514 

COLLEAGUE — colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  as- 
sistant   4Sl 

TO  COLLECT— to  assemble,  muster,  collect....  489 

TO  COLLECT— to  gather,  collect 234 

COLLECTED— calm,  composed,  collected 302 

COLLECTION — assembly,    assemblage,    group, 

collection 490 

COLLOCiUY — conversation,  dialogue,  colloquy, 

conference 400 

TO  COLOUR— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  stain 510 

COLOUR— colour,  hue,  tint 510 

COLOURABLE — colourable,  specious,  ostensible, 

plausible,  feasible 516 

COLUMN— pillar,  column 499 

COMBAT— battle  combat,  engagement 141  j 


COMMENT 
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COMBAT— conflict,  combat,  contest 142 

TO  COMBAT— to  combat,  oppose 134 

COMBATANT— combatant,  champion 134 

COMBINATION— association,  combination 488 

COMBINATION— combination,  cabal,  plot,  con- 
spiracy   489 

TO  COMBINE— to  connect,  combine,  unite 419 

TO  COME— to  come,  arrive 301 

COMELY- becoming,  comely,  graceful 313 

COMELY— graceful,  comely,  elegant Hi 

COMFORT— comfort,  pleasure 337 

TO  COMFORT— to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort. . .  356 

TO  COMFOET-to  console,  solace,  comfort 356 

COMICK     )  laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous,  co- 

COMICAL  J     mical  or  comick,  droll 103 

COMMAND — command,  order,  injunction,  pre- 
cept, mandate 185 

COMMANDING— commanding,  imperative,  im- 
perious, authoritative 185 

TO  COMMENCE— tobcgin,commence,enler  upon  293 
TO  COMMEND^o  praise,  commend,  applaud, 

■  extol 131 

COMMENDABLE — laudable,  praiseworthy,  com- 
mendable  131 

COMMENSURATE — proportionate,     adequate, 

commensurate 434 

remark,    observation,    com 
ment,   note,  commentary, 

annotation 451 

COMMERCE — intercourse,  communication,  con- 
nexion, commerce 333 

COMMERCE— trade,  commerce,  traffick,  dealing  33J 

COMMERCIAL— mercantile,  commercial 33t 

COMMISERATION— sympathy,  commiseration, 

compassion,  condolence SK" 

TO  COMMISSION— to   commission,    authorize, 

empower i6C 

TO  COMMIT— to  consign,  commit,  intrust 41!i 

TO  COMMIT— to  perpetrate,  commit 298 

COMMODIOUS — commodious,  convenient,  suita- 
ble  41'i 

COMMODITY — commodity,  goods,  merchandise, 

ware 3311 

COMMON — common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean  ...  32i 
COMMONLY — coinmonly,  generally,  frequently, 

usually 32J 

COMMONWEALTH — state,   realm,    common- 
wealth   18B 

COMMOTION— commotion,  disturbance 417 

TO  COMMUNICATE— to  communicate,  impart  48»l 
COMMUNICATION — intercourse,  communica- 
tion, connexion,  commerce 33fl 

COMMUNICATIVE— communicative,  free 487 

COMMUNION — communion,  converse 48? 

COMMUNION— Lord'ssupper,eucharist,  commu- 
nion, sacrament . .     83 

COMMUNITY— community,  society 48< 

TO  COMMUTE— to  exchange,  barter,  commute, 

truck 331 

COMPACT— agreement,  contract,  covenant,  com- 
pact, bargain 159 

COMPACT— close,  compact ^r 

COMPANION— accompaniment,  companion,  oae 
comitant $9q 
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COMPANION— associate,  companion 

2H)MPANY — assembly,  company,  meeling,  con- 
cregation,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  conven- 
tion, synod,  convocation,  council 

COMPANY — association,  society,  company,  part- 
nership  

COMPANY — band,  company,  crew,  gang 

COMPANY — society,  company 

COaiPANY — troop,  company 

COMPARISON — comparison,  contrast 

COMPARISON— simile,  similitude,  comparison. . 

COMPASSION— pity,  compassion 

COMPASSION — sympathy,  commiseration,  com- 
passion, condolence 

l/OMPATIBLE— compatible,  consistent 

TO  COMPEL — to  compel,  force,  oblige,  necessi- 
tate  

COJIPENSATION— compensation,  satisfaction, 
amends,  remuneration,  recompense,  requital, 
reward 

COMPETENT— competent,  fitted,  qualified 

COMPETITION — competition,  rivalry,  emula- 
tion  

TO  COMPLAIN— to  complain,  lament,  regret.. . 

TO  COMPLAIN — to  complain,  murmur,  repine. . 

COfilPL AINT — complaint,  accusation 

COMPLAISANCE — complaisance,  condescen- 
sion, deference  

COMPLAISANT— civil,  obliging,  complaisant. . . 

COMPLAISiVNT — courteous,  courtly,  complai- 
sant   

COMPLETE  -complete,  perfeci .  finished 

COMPLETE — whole,  entire,  cc'uplete,  total,  in- 
tegral  t 

TO  COMPLETE— to  complete,  <iiiish,  terminate 

COMPLETION — consummation .  completion 

COMPLEX — compound,  complex 

COMPLEXITY      1  compleiity,complication,in- 

COMPLICATION  ^      tricacy.. 

COMPLIANT — compliant,  yieldi  »g,  submissive. . 

TO  COMPLIMENT— to  adulate  flatter,  compU- 
ment 

TO  COMPLY — to  comply,  conform,  yield,  submit 

TO  COMPLY — to  accede,  consent,  comply,  acqui- 
esce, agree 

TO  COMPOSE— to  compose,  settle 

TO  COMPOSE— to  compound,  compose 

TO  COMPOSE— to  form,  compose,  constitute 

COMPOSED— composed,  sedate 

COMPOSED — calm,  composed,  collected 

COMPOUND — compound,  complex 

TO  COMPOUND— to  compound,  compose 

TO  COMPREHEND— to  comprise,  comprehend, 
embrace,  contain,  include 

TO  COMPREHEND— to  conceive,  understand, 
comprehend 

COMPREHENSIVE— comprehensive,  extensive. 

I'O  COMPRISE — to  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  include 

COMPULSION- constraint,  compulsion 

COMPUNCTION- repentance,  penitence,  contri- 
tion, compunction,  remorse 88 

ro  COMPUTE-to  calculate,  compute,  reckon, 
count  or  account,  number 432 


Pij. 

TO  COMPUTE-to  estimate,  compute,  rate 432 

TO  CONCEAL— to  conceal,  dissemble,  disguise. .  519 

TO  CONCEAL— to  conceal,  hide,  secrete 5i9 

CONCEAIjMENT— concealment,  secrecy 519 

TO  CONCEDE— to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender, 

yield,  cede,  concede 2-1^' 

CONCEIT— conceit,  fancy 99 

CONCEIT— pride,  vanity,  conceit MO 

CONCEITED — opiniated,  opiniative,  conceited, 

egoistical lOO 

TO  CONCEIVE — to  conceive,  apprehend,  sup- 
pose, imagine 74 

TO  CONCEIVE— to  conceive,  understand,  com- 
prehend      74 

CONCEPTION— conception,  notion 75 

CONCEPTION— perception,  idea,  conception,  no- 
tion      75 

CONCERN— affair,  business,  concern 332 

CONCERN— care,  concern,  regard 425 

CONCERN — interest,  concern 332 

TO  CONCERN— to  aflect,  concern 332 

TO  CONCERT— to  concert,  contrive,  manage...  533 

TO  CONCILIATE— to  conciliate,  reconcile 153 

CONCISE — short,  brief,  concise,  summary,  suc- 
cinct   28G 

TO  CONCLUDE— to  close,  finish,  conclude 280 

TO  CONCLUDE  UPON— to  decide,  determine, 

conclude  upon 23^ 

CONCLUSION— ccmclusion,  inference,  deduction    76 
CONCLUSIVE— conclusive,  decisive,  convincing  225 

CONCLUSIVE— final,  conclusive 224 

CONCOMITANT— accampaniment,  companion, 

concomitant 402 

CONCORD— concord,  harmony 155 

TO  CONCUR— to  agree,  coincide,  concur Hi 

CONCURRENCE— assent,  consent,  approbation, 

concurrence tSi 

CONCUSSION— shock,  concussion 305 

TO  CONDEMN— to   blame,  reprove,  reproach, 

upbraid,  censure,  condemn llfl 

TO  CONDEMN— to  reprobate,  condemn 109 

TO  CONDEMN— to  sentence,  condemn,  doom...  169 
CONDESCENSION— complaisance,    condescen- 
sion, deference 20C 

CONDITION— article,  condition,  term 335 

,  ^'ONDITION— condition,  station 280 

CONDITION — situation,  condition,  state,  predica- 
ment, plight,  case 27^ 

CONDOLENCE — sympathy,    compassion,   com- 
miseration, condolence 357 

TO  CONDUCE— to  conduce,  contribute 168 

CONDUCT — behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  deport- 
ment, demeanour 192 

TO  CONDUCT— to  conduct,  guide,  lead 191 

TO  CONDUCT— to  conduct,  manage,  direct 191 

CONFEDERACY— alliance,  league,  confederacy  492 
CONFEDERATE— ally,  confederate,  accomplice  49] 

TO  CONFER— to  confer,  bestow 167 

CONFERENCE — conversation,  dialogue,  confe- 
rence, colloquy 460 

TO  CONFESS — to  acknowledge,  own,  confess, 

avow 442 

TO  CONFIDE— to  confide,  trust 414 

CONFIDENCE— assurance,  confidence 413 


TNDKX. 


CONTTDENCE~liope,  expectation,  trust,  confi- 
dence   414 

CONFIDENT— confident,  dogmatical,  positive...  4J4 
TO  CONFINE— to  bound,  limit,  confine,  circum- 
scribe, restrict 176 

CONFINED— contracted,  confined,  narrow 177 

CONFINEMENT— confinement,    imprisonment, 

captivity 17t3 

TO  CONFIRM— to  confirm,  corroborate ,.-•  225 

TO  CONFIEM— to  confirm,  estabiish 225 

CONFLICT— conflicl,  combat,  contest 142 

TO  CONFORM— to  comply,  conform,  yieid,  sub- 
mit   iSO 

CONFORMABLE- conformable,  agreeable,  suita- 
ble   153 

CONFORMATION— form,  figure,  conformation. .  293 
TO  CONFOUND — to  abash,  confound,  confuse. .  107 
TO  CONFOUND— to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert, 

confound  143 

TO  CONFOUND— to  confound,  confuse 281 

TO  CONFOUND— to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  con- 
found  : 284 

TO  CONFRONT— to  confront,  face 142 

TO  CONFUSE— to  confound,  confuse 281 

TO  CONFUSE-to  abash,  confound,  coafuse 107 

CONFUSED— indistinct,  confused 283 

CONFUSION— confusion,  disorder 282 

TO  CONFUTE— to  confute,  refute,  oppu^,  dis- 
prove   .' 135 

TO  CONGRATULATE— to  felicitate,  congratu- 
late   395 

^  r  assembly,  company,  meet- 

CONGREGATICN  J      j"^'  '^""^'J^^''""'  P"" 

CONGRIISS  i      Lament   d,et,  congress, 

I      convention,  synod,  con- 

L     vocation,  council 490 

CONJECTURE — conjecture,    supposition,    sur- 
mise       94 

TO  CONJECTURE— to  guess,  conjecture,  divine    95 

CONJUNCTURE— conjuncture,  crisis 173 

TO  CONNECT— to  connect,  combine,  unite 419 

CONNECTED— connected,  related 419 

CONNEXION — intercourse,  communication,  con- 
nexion, commerce 333 

TO  CONaUER— to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 

overcome,  s  irmount 144 

CONSANGUINITY— kindred,  relationship,  affi- 
nity, consangi  inity  497 

CONSCXENTIOUi?— conscientious,  scrupulous..  88 
CONSCIOUS — aware,  on  one's  guard,  apprized, 

conscious 420 

TO  BE  CONSCIOUS- to  feel,  be  sensible,  con- 
scious   37G 

rO  CONSECRATE— to  dedicate,  devote,  conse- 
crate, hallow - 82 

TO  CONSENT— to  ciriotiit,  permit,  allow 15(3 

I'O  CONSENT — to  accede  consent,  comply,  ac- 
quiesce, agree - 151 

CONSENT — assent;  coi.sent,  approbation,  concur- 
rence   15f' 

CONSEaUENCE— effect  consequence,  result,  is- 
sue, event 290 

CONSEQUENCE — significat'on,  avail,  import- 
ance, consequence^  ive'i^  7.,  moment 455 


CONSEQUENT— subsequent,  consequent  poste- 
rior  27' 

CONSEQUENTLY— naturally,  consequently^  in 

course,  of  course ^79 

CONSEQUENTLY— therefore,  consequently,  ac- 
cordingly   274 

TO  CONSIDER— to  consider,  reflect 76 

TO  CONSIDER— to  consider,  regard 77 

CONSIDERATE— thoughtful,  considerate,  deli- 
berate    421 

CONSIDERATION— consideration,  reason 77 

TO  CONSIGN— to  consign,  commit,  intrust 415 

CONSISTENT— compatible,  consistent 153 

CONSISTENT— consonant,  accordant,  consistent  153 

TO  CONSOLE— to  console,  solace,  comfort 356 

CONSONANT — consonant,  accordant,  consistent  153 
CONSPICUOUS— distinguished,  noted,  conspicu- 
ous, eminent,  illustrious 473 

CONSPICUOUS— prominent,  conspicuous 474 

CONSPIRACY — combination,  cabal,  plot,  conspi- 
racy  489 

CONSTANCY — constancy,  stability,  steadiness, 

firmness 29(1 

CONSTANT— continual,  perpetual,  constant 26l! 

CONSTANT— durable,  constant SISf 

CONSTERNATION— alarm,  terrour,  fright,  con- 
sternation   3(h 

TO  CONSTITUTE— to  constitute,  appoint,  dft 

pute i 

TO  COKSTITUTE— to  form,  compose,  consti- 
tute   29< 

CONSTITUTION— frarae,  temper,  temperament, 

constitution 3dS 

CONSTITUTION— goTernKi£nt,constitut!an....  207 

CONSTRAINT— constraint,  compulsion 221 

CONSTRAINT— constraint,  restraint,  restriction  22» 

CONSTRUCT- to  build,  erect,  conatruct 498 

TO  CONSULT— to  consult,  deliberate,  debatt . .    114 

TO  CONSUME— to  consume,  destroy,  waste 505 

CONSUMMATION— consummation,  completion  287 
CONSUMPTION— decay,  decline,  consumption  .  363 

CONTACT— contact,  touch 129 

CONTAGION— contagion,  infection 120 

CONTAGIOUS — contagious,  epidemical,  pestilen- 
tial    129 

TO  CONTAIN— to  contain,  hold 174 

TO  CONTAIN — to  comprise,  comprehend,  cm- 
brace,  contain,  include 174 

TO  CONTAMINATE — to  contaminate,  defile, 

pollute,  taint,  corrupt 129 

TO  CONTEMN— to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  dis- 
dain   101 

TO  CONTEMPLATE— tocontemplate,meditate, 

muse 70 

CONTEMPORARY— coeval,  contemporary as? 

CONTEMPTIBLE   1 

CONTEMPTUOUS  j '='""i'™P'-'l'l«>  "Contemptuous  102 

CONTEMPTUOUS— contemptuous,  scornful,  dis- 
dainful    log 

CONTEMPTIBLE- conteraptible,  despicaWe,  pi- 
tiful   loa 

TO  CONTEND— to  contend,  strive,  vie 131 

TO  CONTEND— to  contend,  contest,  dispute...     131 
CONTENTION— contention,  strife 139 


CONTENT  iON— disiension,  contention,  discord, 

strife 133 

CONTENTMENT— contentment,  satisfaction...  384 

CONTEST— conflict,  combat,  contest 142 

TO  OONTEST—to  contend,  contest,  dispnte....  131 
CONTIGUOUS— adjacent,  adjoining,  contiguous  420 
CONTUVENCE— chastity,  continence,  modesty. .  245 
CONTINGENCY — accident,    casualty,    contin- 
gency   172 

CONTINGENT— accidental,  incidental,   casual, 

contingent 172 

CONTINUAL — continual,  perpetual,  constant...  265 

CONTINUAL— continual,  continued 265 

CONTINUANCE    {continuance,  duration,  con- 

CONTINUATION  J     tinuatior. 265 

CONTINUATION— conUnuation,  continuity....  266 

TO  CONTINUE— to  continue,  remain,  stay 263 

TO  CONTINUE— to  continue,  persevere,  persist, 

puisue,  prosecute  264 

CONTINUED— continual,  continued 265 

CONTINUITY— continuation,  continuity 266 

CONTRACT — agreement,    contract,    covenant, 

compact,  bargain 152 

TO  CONTRACT— to  abridge,  curtail,  contract. .  178 
CONTRACTED— contracted,  confined,  narrow. .  177 
TO  CONTRADICT— to  contradict,  oppose,  deny  113 

CONTRARY— adverse,  contrary,  opposite 135 

CONTRAST— comparison,  contrast 135 

ro  CONTRIBUTE— to  conduce,  contribute  ....  168 
ro  CONTRIBUTE— to  minister,  administer,  con- 
tribute   167 

CONTRIBUTION— tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  im- 
post, tribute,  contribution 168 

CONTRITION — repentance,  penitence,  contrition, 

compunction,  remorse 88 

CONTRIVANCE— device,  contrivance 533 

TO  CONTRIVE— to  contrive,  devise,  invent....  532 
TO  CONTRIVE— to  concert,  contrive,  manage..  533 

TO  CONTROL— to  checli,  curb,  control 222 

TO  CONTROVEET—to  controvert,  dispute 114 

OONTUJMACIOUS— obstinate,  stubborn,  contu- 
macious, headstrong,  lieady 209 

CONTUMACY— contumacy,  rebellion 210 

CONTUMELY— reproach,  contumely,  obloquy. .  108 
TO  CONVENE — to  assemble,  convene,  convoke  490 
CONVENIENT — commodious,  convenient,  suita- 
ble    417 

CONVENT — cloister,  convent,  monastery 86 

CONVENTION — assembly,  company,  meeting, 
congregation,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  con- 
vention, synod,  convocation,  council 490 

CONVERSATION— conversation,  dialogue,  con- 
ference, colloquy 460 

CONVERSE — communion,  converse 487 

TO  CONVERSE— to  speak,  tallf,  converse,  dis- 
course    459 

CONVERSIBLE— facetious,  conversible,  jocular, 

pleasant,  jocose 461 

:;ONVERT— convert,  proselyte 86 

ro  CONVEY— to  bear,  carry,  convey,  transport  330 

ro  CONVICT— to  convict,  detect,  discover 445 

'JONVICT— criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon, 

convict 123 

CONVICTION— conviction,  persuasion 79 

1* 
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CONVINCING— conclusive,  dccibive,  convincing  SSS. 

CONVIVIAL— convivial,  social,  sociable 4S'/ 

CONVOCATION— assembly,  company,  meeting, 
congregation,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  con 

vention,  synod,  convocatifin,  council 490 

TO  CONVOKE— to  assemble,  convene,  convoke  490 

COOL— cool,  cold,  frigid 514 

COOL — dispassionate,  cool 119 

COPIOUS— plentiful,  plenteous,  abundant,  copi- 
ous, ample 34] 

COPIOUSLY— largely,  copiously,  fully 342 

COPY— copy,  model,  pattern,  specimen 530 

TO  COPY— to  copy,  transcribe 530 

TO  COPY— to  imitate,  copy,  counterfeit 529 

OOaUET— coquet,  jilt 525 

CORDIAL— hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 431 

CORNER — corner,  angle 499 

CORPORAL    > 

CORPOREAL  5  ""■P""'''''  corporeal,  bodily 510 

CORPOREAL— corporeal,  material 510 

CORPSE— body,  corpse,  carcass' 510 

CORPULENT— corpulent,  stout,  lusty 511 

TO  CORRECT— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rec- 
tify, emend,  improve,  mend,  better 201 

CORRECT— correct,  accurate 202 

CORRECTION— correction,  discipline,  punish- 
ment    204 

CORRECTNESS- justness,  correctness 202 

CORRESPONDENT — correspondent,    suitable, 

answerable' ! jss 

TO  CORROBORATE— to  confirm,  corroborate. .  225 
TO  CORRUPT— to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute, 

taint,  corrupt 129 

TO  CORRUPT- to  rot,  putrefy,  corrupt 504 

CORRUPTION— depravity,  depravation,  corrup- 
tion    128 

COST— cost,  expense,  price,  charge 438 

COSTLY— valuable,  precious,  costly 437 

COVENANT — agreement,    contract,   covenant, 

compact,  bargain ]53 

TO  OOVER—to  cover,  hide 517 

COYER — cover,  shelter,  screen 517 

COVERING— tegument,  covering 518 

TO  COVET— to  desire,  long  for,  hanker  after, 

covet 159 

COVETOUSNESS— covetousness,  cupidity,  ava- 
rice   loa 

COUNCIL — assembly,  company,  meeting,  congre- 
gation, parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention, 
synod,  convocation,  council 490 

COUNSEL — advice,  counsel,  instruction 194 

TO  COUNT — to  calculate,  compute,  reckon,  count 
or  account,  number 432 

TO  COUNTENANCE— to  encourage,  sanction, 
countenance,  support 310 

COUNTENANCE— face,  countenance,  visage. . .  479 

COUNTERFEIT — spurious,  suppositious,  coun- 
terfeit   529 

TO  COUNTERFEIT— to  imitate,  copy,  counter- 
feit   529 

COUNTKY—land,  country 497 

COUNTR'YMAN— countryman,  peasant,  swain, 
hind,  rustick,  clown 330 

COUPLE— couple,  brace,  pair 43(1 
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COURAGE— courage,  fortitude  resolution 140 

COURAGE — bravery,  courage,  valour 139 

COURSE — course,  race,  passage -275 

COURSE — way,  road,  route  or  rout,  course 275 

COURSE— series,  course 275 

COURSE — way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 

means 275 

COURTEOUS— affable,  courteous 200 

COURTEOUS  1  ,  .  ,        ,„„ 

COURTLY      i  """■'^""^i  complaisant,  courtly. .  199 

TO  CRACK— to  brealc,  burst,  crack,  split 502 

CRAFTY— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily 522 

To  CRAVE — to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat,  sup- 
plicate, implore,  crave 158 

TO  CREATE — to  cause,  occasion,  create 294 

TO  CREATE— to  make,  form,  produce,  create  . .  292 

CREDIT- credit,  favour,  influence 190 

CREDIT— belief,  credit,  trust,  faith 78 

CREDIT — name,  reputation,  repute,  credit 472 

CREED— faith,  creed 79 

CREW— band,  company,  crew,  gang 492 

CRIBIE — crime,  vice,  sin 122 

CRIME — crime,  misdemeanour 122 

CRIMINAL— criminal,  guilty 123 

CRIMINAL — criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon, 

convict 123 

CRISIS — conjuncture,  crisis 173 

CRITERION— criterion,  standard 225 

CRITICISM — animadversion,  criticism,  stricture.  112 
TO- CRITICISE— to  censure,  animadvert,  criti- 
cise  Ill 

CROOKED — awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked, 

■froward,  perverse 315 

CROOKED — bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 316 

CROSS— awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crooked,  fro- 
ward, perverse 315 

CROSS — captious,  cross,  peevish,  petulant,  fretful  315 

CROWD— muiiitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm 494 

CRUEL— cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  brutal,  sa- 
vage  373 

CRUEL— hardhearted,  cruel,  unmerciful,  merci- 
less   373 

TO  CRUSH— to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound, 

crush 501 

TO  CRUSH — to  overwhelm,  crush 504 

CRUTCH— staff,  stick,  crutch 239 

CRY— noiso,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 470 

TO  CRY— to  cry,  weep 47O 

TO  CRY — to  cry,  scream,  shriek 470 

TO  CRY— to  cry,  exclaim,  can 470 

CULPABLE— culpable,  faulty 123 

CULPRIT- criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon, 

convict JQ3 

CULTIVATION— cultivation,  tillage,  husbandry  337 
CULTIVATION  )  cultivation,  culture,  civiliza- 

CULTURE  ^      tion,  refinement 193 

CUNNING— art,  cunning,  deceit 521 

CUNNING— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily ... .  522 

CUPIDITY— covetousness,  cupidity,  avarice 160 

TO  CURB— to  check,  curb,  control 222 

ro  CURE— to  cure,  heal,  remedy 355 

CURE — cure,  remedy 3gg 

CURIOUS— curious,  inquisitive,  prying 99 

CURRENT— stream,  current,  tide 352 


He 

CURSE-t-malediction,  curse,  imprecation,  execra- 
tion, anathema =* 

CURSORY— cursory,  hasty,  slight,  desultory....  262 
TO  CURTAIL— to  abridge,  curtail,  contract ....  178 

CURVED— bent,  curved,  crooked,  awry 316 

CUSTODY— keeping,  custody -  •  1"9 

CUSTOM— custom,  habit 322 

CUSTOM— custom,  fashion,  manner,  practice —  321 
CUSTOM— tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  impost,  tribute, 

contribution 163 

CUSTOM — usage,  custom,  prescription ^J24 

DAILY— daily,  diurnal 268 

DAINTY— dainty,  delicacy 314 

DAM  AGE— loss,  damage,  detriment 404 

DAMAGE — injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief  404 

DAMPNESS— moisture,  humidity,  dampness 515 

DANGER— danger,  peril,  hazard 171 

TO  DARE— to  brave,  dare,  defy,  challenge 138 

DARING— daring,  bold 141 

DARK — dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterioas 480 

DARK— opaque,  dark 481 

TO  DART— to  shoot,  dart 305 

DATE— time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha 267 

TO  DAUB— to  smear,  daub 515 

TO  DAUNT— to  dismay,  daunt,  appal 306 

DAYS  OF  YORE— formerly,  in  times  past,  or 
old  times,  days  of  yore,  anciently  or  ancient 

times 269 

DEAD — lifeless,  dead,  inanimate 356 

DEADLY— deadly,  mortal,  fatal 371 

DEAI,— deal,  quantity,  portion 486 

DEALING — trade,  commerce,  tratiick|  dealing.  .  333 

DEARTH— scarcity,  dearth  ,  250 

DEATH — death,  departure,  decease,  demise  ..-. .  371 

TO  DEBAR— to  deprive,  debar,  abridge 506 

TO  DEBASE— to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  debase, 

disgrace 106 

TO  DEBATE— to  argue,  dispute,  debate 114 

TO  DEBATE— consult,  deliberate,  debate 115 

TO  DEBILITATE— to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debili- 
tate, enervate,  invalidate 368 

DEBILITY— debility,  infirmity,  imbecility 367 

DEBT— debt,  due 217 

DECAY— decay,  decline,  consumption 368 

TO  DECAY— to  perish,  die,  decay. ., 371 

DECEASE— death,  departure,  decease,  demise  . .  37] 

DECEIT — art,  cunning,  deceit 521 

DECEIT — deceit,  deception  - ,   523 

DECEIT— deceit,  duplicity,  double-dealing  ......  523 

DECEIT— deceit,  fraud,  guile ,  533 

DECEITFUL- fallacious,  deceitful,  fraudulent  -  523 
TO  DECEIVE— to  deceive,  delude,  impose  up«i  522 

DECEIVER— deceiver,  impostor 522 

DECENCY— decency,  decorum 246 

DECENT— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitabls  246 

DECEPTION-deceit,  deception 523 

TO  DECIDE— to    decide,   determine,    conclude 

upon 223 

DECIDED— decided,  determined,  resolute 224 

DECIDED— decided,  decisive 224 

DECISION— decision,  judgement,  sentence 224 

DECISIVE— decided,  decisive 324' 

DECISIVE — conclusive,  decisive,  convincing  ... .  SSi 
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10  DECLALti— to  declaim,  inveigh )0D 

TO  DECLARE— to  declare,  publisli,  proclaim...  442 
TO  DECLARE — to  express,  declare,  signify,  tes- 
tify, utter 455 

T  J  DECLARE— to  discover,  manifest,  declare. .  444 

TO  DECLARE— to  profess,  declare 442 

DECLINE— decay,  decline,  consumption 3G8 

TO  DECLINE — to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel, 

rebuff 232 

TO  DECORATE— to  adorn,  decorate,  embellish.  500 

DECORUM— decency,  decorum 246 

TO  DECOY— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice,  de- 
coy   319 

TO  DECREASE— to  abate,  lessen,  diminish,  de- 
crease    351 

DECREE — decree,  edict,  proclamation 443 

TO  DECRY — to  disparage,  detract,  traduce,  de- 
preciate, degrade,  decry 105 

TO  D'^DICATE — to  dedicate,  devote,  consecrate, 

ha^.'cfv 82 

TO  DEDUCE — toderive,  trace,  deduce 449 

TO  DEDUCT— to  deduct,  subtract 421 

DEDUCTION — conclusion,  inference,  deduction.    78 

DEED— deed,  exploit,  achievement,  teat 295 

DEED— action,  act,  deed 294 

TO  DEEM — to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  helieve, 

deem 75 

TO  DEFACE— to  deface,  disfigure,  deform 503 

TO  DEFAME — to  asperse,  detract,  slander,  de- 
fame, calunmiate 105 

TO  DEFEAT— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower,  rout, 

overthrow 143 

TO  DEFEAT — to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert,  con- 
found    143 

TO  DEFEAT— to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint,  frus- 
trate       143 

DEFECT — imperfection,  defect,  fault,  vice 124 

DEFECT— blemish,  defect,  fault 127 

DEFECTIVE— defective,  deficient 127 

TO  DEFEND— to  apologize,  defend,  justify,  excul- 
pate, excuse,  plead J81 

TO  DEFEND— to  defend,  protect,  vindicate 179 

TO  DEFEND— to  guard,  defend,  watch 180 

DEFENDANT  ),,j,.,,  ,on 

DEFENDER     I  '''^f™''™''  ^^^""^'^ ^^^ 

DEFENDER — defender,  advocate,  pleader 180 

DEFENSIBLE  )  <i,f,„,iMe,  defensive 180 

DEFENSIVE     5 

TO  DEFER — to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procrasti-  • 

Date,  prolong,  protract,  retard 2C0 

DEFERENCE — complaisance,  condescension,  de- 
ference    200 

DEFILE— to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  corrupt, 

taint 129 

DEFICIENT— defective,  deficient 127 

DEFINITE— definite,  positive 458 

DEFINITION — definition,  explanation 458 

TO  DEFORM— to  deface,  disfigure,  deform 503 

TO  DEFRAUD— to  cheat,  defraud,  tricli 525 

TO  DEFY — to  brave,  defy,  dare,  challenge 138 

TO  DEGRADE — to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 

depreciate,  degrade,  decry 105 

TO  DEGRADE — to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  dis- 
grace, debase 100 


TO  DEGRADE — to  disparage,  derogate,  degrade.  105 
TO  DEGRADE— to  immblo,  luimiliato,  degrade.  148 

DEGREE — class,  order,  rank,  degree 27P 

DEITY— deity,  divinity 81 

DEJECTION— dejection,  depression,  melaiiclioly  413 
TO  DELAY — to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procrasti- 
nate, prolong,  protract,  retard 2C0 

DELEGATE— delegate,  deputy 214 

TO  DELIBERATE— toconsult,delibcrate,dcbate  115 
DELIBERATE- thoughtful,  considerate,  delibe- 
rate   424 

DELICACY— dainty,  delicacy 314 

DELICATE— fine,  delicate,  nice 314 

DELIGHT— pleasure,  joy,  delight,  charm 394 

DELIGHTFUL— delightful,  charming 313 

TO  DELINEATE — to  paint,  depict,  delineate, 

sketch 338 

DELINQUENT— offender,  delinquent 120 

TO  DELIVER— to  deliver,  rescue,  save 240 

TO  DELIVER — to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender, 

yield,  cede,  concede 242 

DELIVERANCE  )       . 

DELIVERY  >  deliverance,  delivery 240 

TO  DELUDE— to  deceive,  delude,  impose  upi:,  522 

TO  DELUGE— to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge    .    352 

DELUSION— fallacy,  delusion,  illusion 523 

TO  DEMAND— to  ask,  or  ask  for,  claim,  demand  228 

TO  DEMAND— to  demand,  require 228 

DEMEANOUR— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage,  de- 
portment, demeanour 

DEMISE — death,  departure,  decease,  demise  .... 

TO  DEMOLISH— to  demolish,  raze,  dismantle, 
destroy 

DEMON— devil,  demon 

TO  DEMONSTRATE— to  prove,  demonstrate 
evince,  manifest - . 

TO  DEMUR — to  demur,  hesitate,  pause 

DEMUR — demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objection. . . . 

TO  DENOMINATE— to  name,  denominate,  style, 
entitle,  designate,  characterize 

DENOMINATION— name,  appellation,  title,  de- 
nomination   

TO  DENOTE— to  denote,  signify,  imply 

DENSE— thick,  dense 

TO  DENY — to  contradict,  oppose,  deny 

TO  DENY— to  deny,  refuse 

TO  DENY — to  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  disavow. 

DEPARTURE— death,  departure,  decease,  demise 

DEPARTURE— exit,  departure 

DEPENDENCE— dependence,  reliance 

TO  DEPICT— to  paint,  depict, delineate, sketch.. 

TO  DEPLORE— to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 
plore   

DEPONENT — deponent,  evidence,  witness 

DEPORTMENT— behaviour,  conduct,  carriage 
deportment,  demeanour 

DEPOSITE— deposite,  pledge,  security 

DEPRAVITY       7  depravity,   depravation,  cor- 

DEPRAVATION  5     ruption 

TO  DEPRECIATE— to  disparage,  detract,  tra- 
duce, deprer*ate,  degrade,  decry 

DEPREDATION  -deoredation,  robbery 

DEPRESSION-  -Ejection,  dejiresslon,  melan- 
choly  t 
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ro  DEl'RIVE— to  bereave,  deprive,  strip 

TO  DEPRrVE— to  deprive,  debar,  abridge 

DEPTH— depth,  profundity 

TO  DEPUTIS— to  constitute,  appoint,  depute 

DEPUTY— ambassadoi;   envoy,  plenipotentiary, 

deputy 214 

DEPUTY-delegate,  deputy 214 

TO  DERANGE— to  disorder,  derange,  disconcert, 

discompose 280 

DERANGEMENT— derangement,  insanity,  luna- 
cy, madness,  mania 281 

TO  DERIDE — to  deride,  moclt,  ridicule,  banter, 

rally 103 

TO  DEEIVE-to  derive,  trace,  deduce 449 

TO  DEROGATE— to  disparage,  derogate,  degrade  105 

TO  DESCRIBE — to  relate,  recount,  describe 46C 

DESCRIPTION— account,  narrative,  description.  467 
DESCRIPTION— cast,  turn,  description,  cliarac- 

ter 467 

TO  DESCRY— to  find,  find  out,  discover,  descry, 

espy 445 

TO  DESERT— to  abandon,  desert,  forsake,  relin- 
quish   243 

TO  DESERT— to  abdicate,  desert 253 

DESERT— desert,  merit,  worth 438 

DESERT— solitary,  desert,  desolate 253 

TO  DESIGN — to  design,  purpose,  intend,  mean. .  533 

DESIGN — design,  plan,  scheme,  project 534 

fO  DESIGNATE— to  name,  denominate,  style, 

entitle,  designate,  characterize 471 

TO  DESIRE— to  beg,  desire 158 

TO  DESIRE— to  desire,  wish,  long  for,  hanker 

after,  covet 159 

TO  DESIST— to  cease,  leave  off,  desist,  discon- 
tinue   257 

DESOLATE— solitary,  desert,  desolate 263 

DESOLATION— ravage,  desolation,  devastation  506 
DESPAIR — despair,  desperation,  despondency. . . .  413 
DESPATCH — to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  expe- 
dite, despatch 261 

DESPERATE— desperate,  hopeless 413 

DESPERATION— despair,  despondency,   despe- 
ration    413 

DESPICABLE— contemptible,  despicable,  pitiful  102 
TO  DESPISE— to  contemn,  despise,  ecorn,  dis- 
dain    101 

DESPONDENCY— despair,  despondency,  despe- 
ration    413 

DESPOTICK— absolute,  arbitrary,  despotick 188 

DESTINATION— destiny,  destination 169 

TO  DESTINE— to  allot,  appoint,  destine 169 

DESTINY— destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom 169 

DESTINY— destiny,  destination 169 

DESTITUTE— bare,  scanty,  destitute 250 

OESTITUTE— forsaken,  forlorn,  destitute 248 

TO  DESPROY- to  consume,  destroy,  waste 505 

ro  DESTROY— to  demolish,  raze,  dismantle,  de- 
stroy   505 

DESTRUCTION- destruction,  ruin £04 

DESTRUCTIVE — destructive    ruln(]ue,   pcrni 

cious 504 

DESULTORY  -cursory,  hasty,  slight,  desisltory.  262 
ro  DETACH— to  separate,  sever,  ditjuin,  detach  421 
ro  DET.4IN— to  hold,  .(e^.,  detain  retain 236 
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TO  DETECT— to  convict,  detect,  discover 445 

TO  DETER— to  deter,  discourage  dishearlen  ...  312 
TO  DETERMINE— to   decide,  determine,  con- 
clude upon 223 

TO  DETERMINE— to  determine,  resolve 223 

TO  DETERMINE— to  fix,  determine,  settle,  liniil  227 
DETERMINED— decided,  determined,  resolute. .  224 
TO  DETEST— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loath  138 

TO  DETEST— to  hate,  detest 137 

DETESTABLE— abominable,  detestable,  execra- 
ble   138 

TO  DETRACT— to  asperse,  detract,  slander,  de- 
fame, calumniate 105 

TO  DETRACT— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 

depreciate,  degrade,  decry 105 

DETRIMENT— disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  detri- 
ment, prejudice 404 

DETRIMENT— loss,  damage,  detriment 404 

DEVASTATION— ravage,   desolation,   devasta- 
tion    507 

TO  DEVELOPE— to  unfold,  unravel,  develope..  218 
TO  DEVIATE— to  deviate,  wander,  swerve,  stray  126 

TO  DEVIATE— to  digress,  deviate 126 

DEVICE— device,  contrivance 533 

DEVIL-devil,  demon 02 

TO  DEVISE— to  contrive,  devise,  invent 53J 

TO  DEVISE— to  devise,  bequeath 16.| 

DEVOID — empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

TO  DEVOTE— to  addict,  devote,  apply 421 

TO  DEVOTE— to  dedicate,  devote,  consecrate, 

hallow ,,    S3 

DEVOQT— holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 98 

DEXTERITY— ability,  dexterity,  address   56 

DEXTEROUS— clever,  skilful  expert,  deiterouB, 

adroit 6fl 

DIALECT— language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dia- 
lect   .161 

DIALOGUE — conversation,  dialogue,  conference 

colloquy iOi 

TO  DICTATE— to  dictate,  prescribe 184 

DICTATE— dictate,  suggestion IBi 

DICTION- diction,  style,  phrase,  phraseo' jgv  .    46J 

DICTIONARY— dictionary,  encyclor^dia 403 

DICTIONARY— dictionary,  lexicci,  yocj'juiary, 

glossary,  nomenclature 4g.i 

TO  DIE — todie,expire 37] 

TO  DIE — to  perish,  die,  decav 371 

DIET — food,  diet,  regimen 514 

DIET- assembly,  company,  meeting,  congrega- 
tion, parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention, 

synod,  convocation,  council .'. .  490 

TO  DIFFER— to  diller,  vary,  disagree,  dissent. ..  132 
DIFFERENCE — difference,    variety,   diversity 

■nedley 282 

DIFFERENCE— difference,  distinction 282 

DIFFERENCE— difTerence,  dispute,  altercation, 

quarrel 13^ 

DIFFERENT— different,  distinct,  separate 282 

DIFFERENT— different,  several,  divers,  sundry 

various „.,,  ggg 

DIFFERENT— different,  unlike .'.  233 

DIFFICULT— !-.a,d,  difficult,  arduous 304 

DIFFICULTIES — difficulties,    embari  asmnon^ji, 


troubles 
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DIFFICULTY— difficulty,  obstacle,  inipcdimeht. 

DIFFICULTY— objection,  difficulty,  exception  . . 

DIFFIDENT— distrustful,  suspicious,  diffident. . . 

DIFFIDENT— modest,  bashful,  diffident 

DIFFUSE— diffuse,  prolix 

ro  DIFFUSE— to  spread,  expand,  diffuse 

ro  DIGEST— 10  dispose,  arrange,  digest 

DIGNIFIED — magisterial,    majestick,     stately, 
pompous,  august,  dignified 

DIGNITY— llonour,  dignity 

DIGNITY — pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness,  dignity. 

TO  DIGRESS— to  digress,  deviate 

TO  DILATE— to  dilate,  expand 

DILATORY— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 

DILIGENT — active,  diligent,  industrious,  assidu- 
ous, laborious 

DILIGENT — diligent,  expeditious,  prompt 

DILIGENT — sedulous,  diligei^t,  assiduous 

DIM — dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 

TO  DIMINISH— to  abate,  lessen,  diminish,  de- 
crease   

DIMINUTIVE— little,  small,  diminutive 

DIOCESS— bishoprick,  diocess 

TO  DIRECT— to  direct,  dispose,  regulate 

TO  DIRECT— to  conduct,  manage,  direct 

DIRECT— straight,  right,  dl  rect 

DIRECTION — direction,  address,  superscription. 

DIRECTION— direcaon,  o:  der 

DIRECTLY— directly,  immediately,  instantly,  in- 
stantaneously   

DISABILITY— inability,  disability 

DISADVANTAGE— disadvantage,  injury,  hurt, 
detriment,  prejudice 

DISAFFECTION— disaffection,  disloyalty 

TO  DISAGREE— to  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent 

TO  DISAPPEAR— to  disappear,  vanish 

TO  DISAPPOINT- to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint, 
frustrate 

DISAPPROBATION— displeasure,  anger,  disap- 
probation   

TO  DISAPPROVE— to  disapprove,  dislike 

DISASTER — calamity,  disaster,  misfortune,  mis- 
chance, mishap 

TO  DISAVOW— to  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  dis- 
avow  

DISBELIEF— disbelief,  unbelief 

TO  DISCARD — to  dismiss,  discharge,  discard  . . . 

TO  DISCERN — to  perceive,  discern,  distinguish. 

DISCERNMENT — discernment,  penetration,  dis- 
crimination, judgement 

TO  DISCHARGE— to  dismiss,  discharge,  discard 

DISCIPLINE — correction,  discipline,  punishment 

DISCIPLE — scholar,  disciple,  pupil 

rO  DISCLAIM — deny,    disown,    disclaim,    dis- 
avow  

O  DISCLOSE— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge, 
reveal,  disclose 

TO  DISCLOSE — to  uncover,  discover,  disclose. . 

TO  DISCOMPOSE— to  disorder,  derange,  discon- 
cert, discompose 

'TO  DISCONCERT— to  baffle,  defeat,  disconcert, 
confound 

ro  DISCONCERT- -to  disorder,  derange,  discon- 
cert, dlsco.mpose  
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959  TO  DISCONTINIE— to  cease,  leave  off,  discon- 

112  tinue.desist 257 

416  DISCORD — dissension,  contention,  discord,  strife  133 
148  TO  DISCOVER— to  convict,  detect,  discover....  445 
4li4  TO  DISCOVER— to  discover,  manifest,  declare. .  444 
345  TO  DISCOVER— to  find,  find  out,  discover,  espy, 

277  descry 4a 

TO  DISCOVER— to  find,  find  out,  discover,  in- 
vent   446 

TO  DISCOVER— to  uncover,  discover, disclose..  444 
TO  DISCOURAGE— to  deter,   discourage,   dis- 
hearten   312 

TO  DISCOURSE— to  speak,  talk,  converse,  dis- 
course   450 

DISCREDIT — discredit,   reproach,  scandal,   dis- 
grace    107 

DISCRETION— judgement,  discretion,  prudence  400 
TO  DISCRIMINATE— !o  distinguish,  discrimi- 
nate   484 

DISCRIMINATION— discernment,    penetration, 

discrimination,  judgement 71 

TO  DISCUSS— to  discuss,  examine 98 

DISDAIN — haughtiness,  disdain,  arrogance 101 

TO  DISDAIN — to  contemn,  despise,  scorn,  disdain  101 
DISDAINFUL — contemptuous,  scornful,  disdain- 
ful  102 

DISEASE — disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady.  367 

DISEASED— sick,  sickly,  diseased,  morbid 367 

TO  DISENGAGE        i  to  disengage,  disentangle, 

TO  DISENTANGLE  i     extricate 218 

TO  DISFIGURE— to  deface,  disfigure, deform...  503 

PISGRACE — dishonour,  disgrace,  shame 107 

DISGRACE — discredit,  reproach    scandal,  dis- 
grace    107 

TO  DISGRACE— to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  dis- 
grace, debase 106 

TO  DISGUISE— to  conceal,  dissemble,  disguise. .  519 

DISGUST— disgust,  loathing,  nausea 120 

DISGUST — dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction, 

distaste,  disgust 117 

TO  DISHEARTEN— to  deter,   discourage,  dis- 
hearten   312 

DISHONEST— dishonest,  knavish 430 

DISHONOUR — dishonour,  disgrace,  shame 107 

DISINCLINATION— dislike,  disinclination 118 

TO  DISJOIN— to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  detach  421 

TO  DISJOINT— to  disjoint,  dismember 421 

DISLIKE — aversion,  antipathy,  dislike,   hatred, 

repugnance 136 

TO  DISLIKE— to  disapprove,  dislike 120 

DISLIKE — dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction, 

distaste,  disgust 117 

DISLIKE— dislike,  disinclination 118 

DISLOYALTY— disaffection,  disloyalty 210 

DISMAL— dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 410 

TO  DISMANTLE— to  demolish,  raze,  dismantle, 

destroy 505 

TO  DISMAY— to  dismay,  daunt,  appal 300 

TO  DISMEMBER— to  disjoint,  dismember 421 

TO  DISMISS— to  dismiss,  discharge,  discard....  254 

DISORDER— confusion,  disorder 382 

TO  DISORDER— to  disorder,  derange,  disconcert, 

discompose 280 

DISORDER— disorder,  disease,  distemper,  maladv 
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DISORDERLY— Irregular,  disorderly,  inordinate, 
intemperate 

TO  DISOWN— to  deny,  disown,  disclaim,  disa- 
vow  

TO  DISPARAGE— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 
depreciate,  degrade,  deory 

TO  DISPARAGE— to  disparage,  derogate,  de- 
grade  

DISPARITY— disparity,  inequality 

DISPASSIONATE— dispassionate,  cool 

TO  DISPEL— to  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate 

TO  DISPENSE— to  dispense,  distribute 

TO  DISPERSE— to  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate 

TO  DISPERSE— to  spread,  scatter,  disperse 

TO  DISPLAY— to  show,  exhibit,  display 

TO  DISPLEASE— to  displease,  offend,  vex 

DISPLEASURE— dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfac- 
tion, distaste,  disgust 

DISPLEASURE- displeasure,  anger,  disapproba- 
tion   

DISPOSAL — disposal,  disposition 

TO  DISPOSE— to  dispose,  arrange,  digest 

TO  DISPOSE— to  place,  dispose,  order 

TO  DISPOSE— to  direct,  dispose,  regulate 

DISPOSITION— disposition,  temper 

DISPOSITION— disposition,  inclination 

DISPOSITION— disposal,  disposition 

TO  DISPROVE — to  confute,  refute,  disprove, 
oppugn  

TO  DISPUTE— to  argue,  dispute,  debate 

TO  DISPUTE— to  contend,  contest,  dispute 

TO  DISPUTE— to  controvert,  dispute 

TO  DISPUTE— to  doubt,  question,  dispute 

TO  DISPUTE— difference,  dispute,  altercation, 
quarrel 

TO  DISREGARD- to  disregard,  -cglect,  slight. . 

DISSATISFACTION— dislilte,  displeasure,  dissa- 
tisfaction, distaste,  disgust 

TO  DISSEMBLE— to  conceal,  dissemble,  disguise 

DISSEMBLER— hypocrite,  dissembler 

DISSEMINATE — to  spread,  circulate,  propagate, 
disseminate 

DISSENSION — dissension,  contention,  discord  . . 

TO  DISSENT— to  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent. 

DISSENTER — heretick,  schismatick,  sectarian, 
dissenter,  nonconformist 

DISSERTATION— essay,  treatise,  tract,  disserta- 
tion   

DISSIMULATION— simulation,  dissimulation  .. 

TO  DISSIPATE— to  dispel,  disperse,  dissipate  . . 

TO  DISSIPATE— to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  dis- 
sipate, squander 

DISSOLUTE — loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licen- 
tious ..-.. 

DISTANT— distant,  far,  remote 

DISTASTE — dislike,  displeasure,  dissatisfaction, 
distaste,  disgust 

DISTEMPER- disorder,  disease,  malady,  distem- 
per  

DISTINCT— different,  distinct,  separate 

DISTINCTION— difference,  distinction 

DISTINCTION— of  fashion,  of  quality  of  dis- 
tinction  

DISTINCTLY- clearly,  distinctli' 
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TO  DISTINGUISH— to  distinguish,  dlscrlAiinate  484 
TO  DISTINGUISH— to  perceive,  discern,  distin 

guish 4i3 

TO  DISTINGUISH— tosignalize,distinguisli..      474 
TO  DISTINGUISH— to  abstract,  separate,  distin- 
guish   430 

DISTINGUISHED— distinguished,   conspicuous, 

noted,  eminent,  illustrious 473 

TO  DISTORT— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  wring,  wrect, 

distort,  wrench 316 

DISTRACTED— absent,  abstracted,  diverted,  dis- 
tracted   484 

DISTRESS— adversity,  distress 407 

DISTRESS— distress,  anxiety,  anguish,  agony  ...  407 

TO  DISTRESS— to  afflict,  distress,  trouble 408 

TO  DISTRESS— to  distress,  harass,  perplex. ...     407 
TO  DISTRIBUTE— to   allot,  assign,  apportion, 

distribute 168 

TO  DISTRIBUTE— to 'dispense,  distribute 485 

TO  DISTRIBUTE— to  divide,  distribute,  share. .  485 

DISTRICT— district,  region,  tract,  quarter 498 

DISTRUSTFUL  -distrustful,  suspicious,  diffident  416 

TO  DISTURB— to  disturb,  interrupt 417 

TO  DISTURB- to  trouble,  disturb,  molest 412 

DISTURBANCE— commotion,  disturbance 417 

TO  DIVE— to  plunge,  dive 353 

TO  DIVE  INTO— to  pry,  scrutinize,  dive  into  . .    99 
DIVERS — different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  vari- 
ous   Ugl 

DIVERSION — amusement,  entertainment,  diver- 
sion, sport,  recreation,  pastime 391 

DIVERSITY— difference,  variety,  medley,  diver- 
sity  <.,  28S 

TO  DIVERT— to  amuse,  divert,  entertain 390 

DIVERTED— absent,    abstracted,  diverted,    dis- 
tracted    484 

TO  DIVIDE— to  divide,  separate,  part 484 

TO  DIVIDE-to  divide,  distribute,  share 485 

DIVINE— godlike,  divine,  heavenly 90 

DIVINE — holy,  sacred,  divine 89 

DIVINE— ecclesiastick,  divine,  theologian SS 

TO  DIVINE— to  guess,  conjecture,  divine 95 

DIVINITY— deity,  divinity 81 

DIVISION— part;  portion,  division,  share 485 

DIURNAL— dally,  diurnal 268 

TO  DIVULGE— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge, 

reveal,  disclose 443 

TO  DO— to  make,  do,  act 294 

DOCILE — docile,  tractable,  ductile 360 

DOCTRINE — doctrine,  precept,  principle 8fl 

DOCTRINE )  ,       .       ^ 

DOGMA       S  ''°"""^'  dogma,  tenet ao 

DOGMATICAL— confident,  dogmatical,  positive.  414 

DOLEFUL — piteous,  doleful,  wofui,  rueful 411 

DOMESTICK— servant,  domestick,  drudge,  me- 
nial    32g 

DOMINEERING— imperious,  lordly,    domineer- 
ing, overbearing jg^ 

DOMINION— empire,  reign,  dominion ist 

DOMINION— power,  strength,  force,  authority, 

dominion jgg 

DOMINIONS— territory,  dominions isg 

DONATION— gift,  present,  donation,  benefaction  164 
DOOM— destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom im 
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TO  DOOM — to  sentence,  doom,  condemn 109 

DOUBLE-DEALING— deceit,  duplicity,  double-        [ 

dealing 523  ^ 

DOtJBT — demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objection  ....    96 

TO  DOUBT— to  doubt,  question,  dispute 95 

DOUBT— doubt,  suspense 95 

DOUBTFUL — doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  pre- 
carious      96 

TO  DOZE — to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse,  nap.  300 
ro  DRAG — to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pull,  tug, 

pluck 303 

TO  DRAIN— to  spend,  exhaust,  drain 344 

TO  DRAW — to  draw,  drag,  Iiaul  or  hale,  pluck, 

pull,  tug 303 

TO  DREAD— to  apprehend,  fear,  dread 307 

DREAD — awe,  reverence,  dread 307 

DEE ADFUL— -fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tremen- 
dous, terrible,  terrifick,  horrible,  horrid 30G 

DREADFUL — formidable,  dreadful,  shocking,  ter- 
rible   308 

DREAM — dream,  reverie 91 

DREGS — dregs,  sediment,  dress,  scum,  refuse  . . .  515 

TO  DRENCH— to  soak,  drench,  steep 512 

DRIFT — tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 325 

DROLL — laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous,  comi- 
cal or  comick,  droll 303 

TO  DROOP— to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine 368 

TO  DROOP ) .    , „   J  ,  . ,    .      u 

>  to  fall,  drop,  droop,  smk,  tumble..  303 
xO  DROP     \ 

DROSS — dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse 515 

TO  DROWSE — to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse, 

nap 300 

DROWSY— heavy,  dull,  drowsy 300 

DROWSY— sleepy,  drowsy,  lethargick 300 

DRUDGE — servant,  domestick,  menial,  drudge  . .  328 
DRUDGERY— work,  labour,  toil,  drudgery,  task.  328 
DRUNKENNESS — intoxication,  drunkenness,  in- 
fatuation   '. 310 

DUBIOUS — doubtful,  dubious,  uncertain,  preca- 
rious      00 

DUCTILE— docile,  tractable,  ductile 360 

DUE— debt,  due 217 

DULL— heavy,  dull,  drowsy 300 

DULL— insipid,  dull,  flat 513 

DULL — dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 410 

DULL— stupid,  dull 401 

DUMB — silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless 464 

DUPLICITY— deceit,  duplicity,  double-dealing. .  523 

DURABLE — durable,  lasting,  permanent 260 

DURABLE— durable,  constant 26G 

DURATION — continuance,   continuation,   dura- 
tion   265 

DURATION- duration,  Ume 260 

DUTIFUL— dutiful,  obedient,  respectful 150 

DUTY— duty,  obligation 150 

DUTY-^business,  office,  duty 331 

DUTY — tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  impost,  tribute, 

contribution 168 

TO  DWELL — to  abide,  sojouni,  dwell,  reside,  in- 
habit    263 

rO  DYE — to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  stain 516 

EACH— all,  every,  each 252 

EAGER — eager,  earnest,  serious ■    .  392 
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EAGEKNESS—avidity,  greediness,  eagerness  ..,  103 

EARLY — soon,  early,  betimes aG2 

TO  EARN— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn. .  396 

EARNEST— eager,  earnest,  serious 392 

EARNEST— earnest,  pledge 184 

EASE— ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 362 

EASE  1 

EASINESS  \  *^'*^^'  easiness,  facility,  lightness  ...  363 

EASY— easy,  ready 303 

EBULLITION — ebullition,    elTervescence,    fer- 
mentation  309 

ECCENTRICK— particular,  singular,  odd,  eccen- 

irick,  strange 3^5 

ECCLESIASTICK— ccclesiastijk,  divine,  theolo- 
gian     80 

ECONOMICAL — economical,   saving,    sparing, 

thrifty,  penurious,  niggardly Itjl 

ECONOMY— economy,  frugality,  parsimony 161 

ECONOMY — economy,  management 161 

ECSTASY— ecstasy,  rapture,  transport 3 J8 

EDGE — border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  margin, 

verge '.   17f; 

EDICT — decree,  edict,  proclamation 443 

EDIFICE— ediflce,  structure,  fahrick 499 

EDUCATION— education,  instruction,  breeding.  ]97 
TO  EFFACE — to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase, 

efface,  cancel,  obliterate 248 

EFFECT — effect,  consequence,  result,  event,  is- 
sue   290 

TO  EPFECT—to  effect,  produce,  perform 289 

TO  EFFECT— to  accomplish,  execute,  achieve,  ef- 
fect   SS 

EFFECTIVE— effective,  efficient,  effectual,  eiiki 

clous 290 

EFFECTS — goods,  furniture,  chattels,  moveabJes, 

eflfjcts 330 

EFFECTUAL— effective,  efficient,  effectual,  effi- 
cacious    290 

EFFEMINATE— female,  feminine, effeminate...  514 
EFFERVESCENCE — ebullition,   effervescence, 

fermentation 309 

EFFICACIOUS  )  effective,  efficient,  efficacious, 

EFFICIENT       )     effectual 290 

EFFIGY — likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy 532 

EFFORT— endeavour,  effort,  exertion 321 

EFFORT— attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  effort  320 
EFFRONTERY— audacity,  effrontery,  hardihood 

or  hardiness,  boldness 140 

EFFUSION— effusion,  ejaculation 463 

EGOISTICAL — opiniated  or  opiniative,  conceited, 

egoistical 100 

EJACULATION— effusion,  ejaculation 462 

ELDER— senior,  elder,  older 269 

ELDERLY— elderly,  aged,  old 269 

ELECT— to  choose,  elect 214 

ELEGANT — graceful,  comely,  elegant 315 

TO  ELEVATE— to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt  354 

ELIGIBLE— eligible,  preferable 234 

ELOCUTION   (elocution,  eloquence,  rhetorick, 

ELOQUENCE  J     oratory 462 

TO  ELUCIDATE— to  explain,  illustrate,  eluci- 
date  458 

TO  ELUDE— to  escape,  elude,  evade 52" 

TO  ELUDE~to avoid  eschew, shun,  elude., .. ..  5*' 
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TO  EMANATE— to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring, 

flow,  emanate 291 

TO  EMBARRASS— to  embarrass,  entangle,  per- 
plex   412 

EMBARRASSMENTS — difficulties,  embarrass- 
ments, troubles »  413 

10  EMBELLISH— to  adorn,  decorate,  embellish  500 
EMBLEM— figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem, 

symbol,  type , 531 

rO  EMBOLDEN— to  encourage,  embolden 3L2 

TO  EMBRACE— to  clasp,  hug,  embrace 377 

rc  LMBRACE— to  comprise,' comprellend,  em- 
brace, contain,  include 174 

EMBRYO— embryo,  totus 510 

TO  EMEND— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better -..  201 

TO  EMERGE— to  rise,  issue,  emerge 291 

EAIEKGENCy- exigency,  emergency 173 

EMINENT — distinguished,    conspicuous,    noted, 

eminent,  illuetrious 473 

EMISSARY— emissary,  spy 446 

TO  EMIT — to  emit,  exhale,  evaporate 501 

EMOLUMENT— gain,  profit,  enjolument,  lucre. .  397 
EMOTION — agitation,  emotion,  tremour,  trepida- 
tion    303 

EMPHASIS — stress,  strain,  emphasis,  accent 231 

EMPIRE— empire,  kingdom 189 

EMPIRE— empire,  reign,  dominion 387 

TO  EMPLOY— to  employ,  use 398 

EMPLOYMENT — business,  occupation,  eni|)loy- 

ment,  engagement,  avocation 331 

TO  EMPOWER — to  commission,  authorize,  em- 
power    186 

EMPTY— empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

EMPTY— hollow,  empty 344 

EMULATION — competition,  emulation,  rivalry.  131 
TO  ENCHANT— to  charm,  enchan.,  fascinate, 

enrapture,  captivate 317 

TO  ENCIRCLE — to  surround,  encompass,  envi- 
ron, encircle 175 

TO  ENCLO.'SE-to  circumscribe,  enclose ]75 

TO  ENCLOSE— to  enclose,  include 174 

ENCOMIUM — encomium,  eulogy,  panegyrick 130 

TO  ENCOMPASS — to  surround,  encompass,  en- 
viron, encircle 175 

ENCOUNTER— attack,  assault,  encounter,  onset, 

charge 116 

TO  ENCOUNTER— to  attack,  assail,  assault,  en- 
counter    116 

TO  ENCOURAGE— to  cheer,  encourage,  comfort  35B 
TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  animate,  in- 
cite, impel,  urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

TO  ENCOURAGE — to  encourage,  advance,  pro- 
mote, prefer,  forward 312 

TO  ENCOURAGE— to  encourage,  embolden 313 

TO  ENCOURAGE — to  encourage,  countenance, 

sanction,  support 310 

1  O  ENCROACH — to  encroach,  intrench,  invade, 

intrude,  infringe 507 

TO  ENCUMBER— to  clog,  load,  encumber 370 

ENCYOLOPjEDIA— dictionary,  encyclopEdia  . .  463 

END— aim,  object,  end 324 

TO  END— to  end,  close,  terminate 2?5 

END— end,  cxtrcmilj    .  285 


END — sake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end Sys 

TO  ENDEAVOUR— to  attempt,  trial,  endeavour, 

essay,  effort 330 

TO  ENDEAVOUR— to  endeavour,  aim,  strive, 

struggle 321 

ENDEAVOUR— endoavour,  effiirt,  exertion 331 

ENDLESS — eternal,  endless,  everlasting 370 

TO  ENDOW— invest,  endow  or  endue 167 

ENDOWMENT— gift,  endowment,  talent 67 

ENDURANCE — patience,  endurance,  -resignation  149 
TO  ENDURE— to  sufier,  bear,  endure,  support ..  149 
ENEMY — enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent,  anta- 
gonist  134 

ENERGY — energy,  force,  vigour 372 

TO  ENERVATE  ;  to  weaken,  enfeeble,   debili- 
TO  ENFEEBLE  }     tate,  enervate,  invalidate  . .  368 
TO  ENGAGE — to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage. .  316 

TO  ENGAGE— to  bind,  engage,  oblige 216 

ENGAGEMENT— battle,  combat,  engagement  . .  141 
ENGAGEMENT — business,  occupation,  employ- 
ment, engagement,  avocation 331 

ENGAGEMENT— promise,  engagement,  word  . .  217 

TO  ENGENDER— to  breed,  engender 497 

TO  ENGRAVE — to  imprint,  impress,  engrave.. .  450 

ENGRAVING — picture,  print,  engraving 450 

TO  ENGROSS— to  absorb,  swallow  up,  ingulf, 

engross 50tt 

ENJOYMENT— enjoyment,  fruition,  gratification  383 

rO  ENLARGE— to  enlarge,  increase,  extend 34S 

TO  ENLIGHTEN— to  illuminate,  illunjine,  en- 
lighten   197 

TO  ENLIST— to  enrol,  etilist  or  list,  register,  -» 

cord «sa 

TO  ENLIVEN — to  animate,  inspire,  cheer,  en- 
liven, exhilarate i55 

ENMITY— enmity,  animosity,  hostility 135 

ENMITY — hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  repugnance. .  137 
ENORMOUS — enormous,  huge,  immense,  vast ..  349 
ENORMOUS — enormous,  prodigious,  monstrous.  350 

ENOUGH— enough,  sufiicient 343 

ENRAPTURE— to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate,  en- 
rapture, captivate 317 

TO  ENROlr— to  enrol,  enlist  or  list,  register,  re- 
cord   468 

ENSAMPLE — example,  pattern,  ensample 531 

TO  ENSLAVE— to  enslave,  captivate 318 

TO  ENSUE— to  follow,  succeed,  ensue 27] 

TO  ENTANGLE— to  embarrass,  entangle,  per- 
plex    412 

TO  ENTANGLE— to  insnare,  entrap,  entangle, 

inveigle 525 

ENTERPRISE— attempt,  undertaking,  enterprise  320 
ENTERPRISING — enterprising,  adventurous  ...  173 
TO  ENTER  UPON— to  begin,  commence,  enter 

upon 292 

TO  ENTERTAIN— to  amuse,  divert,  entertain..  390 
ENTERTAINMENT— amusement,  diversion,  en- 
tertainment, sport,  recreation  pastime 391 

ENTERTAINMENT— feast,  banquet,  carousal, 

entertainment,  treat 513 

ENTHUSIAST— emliusiast,  fanatick,  visionary. .  91 
TO  ENTICE— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice, 

decoy 319 

TO  ENTICE— to  persuade,  entice,  prevail  upon .  31S 
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ENTIRE— wNale,  entire,  complete,  total,  integral  288 
TO  ENTITLE— to  name,  denominate,  style,  en- 
title, designate,  cliaracterize 471 

TO  ENTRAP — to  insnare,  entrap,  entangle,  in- 
veigle    525 

TO  ENTREAT— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat, 

supplicate,  implore 158 

ENTREATY — prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty, 

suit,  crave 87 

ENVIOUS— invidious,  envious 389 

TO  ENVIRON — to  surround,  encompass,  environ, 

encircle 375 

ENVOY  — ambassador,   envoy,  plenipotentiary, 

■  deputy 214 

ENVY— -jealousy,  envy,  suspicion 389 

EPHEMERIS— calendar,  almanack,  ephemeris  . .  434 

EPICURE — sensualist,  voluptuary,  epicure 375 

EPIDEMICAL — contagious,  epidemical,  pestilen- 
tial   129 

EPISTLE— letter,  epistle 196 

EPITHET— epithet,  adjective 420 

EPOCHA — time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha  . .  2G7 
EQUABLE  )  equal,  even,  equable,  lilie  or  alike, 

EaUAL       I      uniform 435 

TO  EaUIP— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify 154 

EQUITABLE— fair,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable  428 

EQUITY— justice,  equity 212 

EQUIVOCAL— ambiguous,  equivocal 527 

TO  EQUIVOCATE— to  evade,  equivocate,  pre- 
varicate    526 

ERA — time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha 267 

TO  ERADICATE— to  eradicate,  extirpate,  exter- 
minate  ' 503 

TO  ERASE — to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase, 

efface,  cancel,  obliterate 248 

TO  ERECT— to  build,  erect,  construct 498 

TO  ERECT— to  institute,  establish,  found,  erect.  213 
TO  ERECT— to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt. . .  354 

ERR.'VND — mission,  message,  errand 215 

EEROUR—errour,  mistake,  blunder 12G 

ERROUR— errour,  fault 125 

ERUDITION — knowledge,  science,  learning,  eru- 
dition    106 

ERUPTION— eruption,  explosion 501 

TO  ESCAPE— to  escape,  elude,  evade 527 

TO  ESCHEW— to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude. . .  527 
TO  ESCORT — to  accompany,  escort,  wait  on,  at- 
tend   49S 

ESPECIALLY— especially,  particularly,    princi- 
pally, chiefly 206 

TO  ESPY — to  find,  find  out,  discover,  espy,  descry  446 
ESSAY — attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  effort. .  320 

ESSAY — essay,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation 329 

ESSENTIAL — necessary,  expedient,  essential, 

requisite 417 

rO  ESTABLISH— to  confirm,  establish 225 

TO  EST.4BLISH— to  fix,  settle,  establish 227 

TO  ESTABLISH— to  institute,  establish,  found, 

erect 213 

ESTEEM — esteem,  respect,  regard 4^ 

TO  ESTEEM— to  value,  prize,  esteem 436 

TO  ESTEEM      >  to    apprize,  appreciate,  esti- 

TO  ESTIMATE  \     mate,  esteem 432 

TO  ESTIMATE— to  estimate,  compute,  rate  ....  432 


ETERNAL— eternal,  endless,  everlasting 

EUCHARIST — Lord's  supper,  eucharidt,  commu- 
nion, sacrament 

EULOGY — encomium,  eulogy,  panegyrick 

TO  EVADE— to  evade,  equivocate,  prevaricate. 

TO  EVADE — to  escape,  elude,  evade 

TO  EVAPORATE— to  emit,  exhale,  eiaporate.. 

EVASION— evasion,  shift,  subterfuge 

EVEN — equal,  even,  equable,  uniform,  like  or 
alike.. 

EVEN — even,  smootli,  level,  plain 

EVENT — event,  incident,  accident,  adventure,  oc- 
currence   

EVENT — event,  issue,  consequence , 

EVER — always,  at  all  times,  ever 

EVERLASTING— eternal,  endless,  everlasting. . 

EVERY— all,  every,  each 

EVIDENCE — deponent,  evidence,  witness 

EVIDENCE— proof,  testimony,  evidence 

EVIDENT— apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvi- 
ous, evident,  manifest 

EVIL — evil  or  ill,  misfortune,  harm,  mischief. . . . 

EVIL — bad,  evil,  wicked 

TO  EVINCE — to  argue,  evince,  prove 

TO  EVINCE — to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince,  ma- 
nifest  

EXACT — accurate,  exact,  precise 

EXACT— exact,  nice,  particular,  punctual 

TO  EXACT— to  exact,  extort 

TO  EXALT— to  lift,  praise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt. 

EXAMINATION — examination,  search,  inquiry 
research,  investigation,  scrutiny 

TO  EXAMINE— to  discuss,  examine 

TO  EXAMINE — to  examine,  search,  explore  ... 

EXAMPLE — example,  pattern,  ensample 

EXAMPLE — example,  precedent 

EXAMPLE— example,  instance 

TO  EXASPERATE— to  aggravate,  irritate,  pro- 
voke, exasperate,  tantalize 

TO  EXCEED  >  to  exceed,  surpass,  transcend,  ex- 

TO  EXCEL     $      eel,  outdo 

EXCELLENCE— excellence,  superiority 

EXCEPT— besides,  except 

EXCEPT— unless,  except 

EXCEPTION— objection,  difficulty,  exception  . . . 

EXCESS — excess,  superfluity,  redundancy 

EXCESSIVE — excessive,  immoderate,  intempe- 
rate   

TO  EXCHANGE— to  change,  exchange,  barter, 
substitute 

TO  EXCHANGE— to  exchange,  barter,  tiuck, 
commute 

EXCHANGE — interchange,  exchange,  reciprocity 

TO  EXCITE — to  awaken,  excite,  provolte,  rouse, 
stir  up 

TO  EXCITE — to  excite,  incite,  provoke 

TO  EXCLAIM— to  cry.  exclaim,  call 

TO  EXCULPATE— to  apologize,  defend,  justify 
exculpate,  excuse,  plead 

TO  EXCULPATE— to  exonerate,  exculpate 

EXCURSION— excur.sion,  ramble,  tour  jar.nt, 
trip ' 

1 0  EXCUSE — to  apologize,  defend,  justify,  ei- 
c«lp**te,  excuse,  plead  
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TO  EXCUSE— to  excuse,  pardon 382 

EXCUSE-y-pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  excuse. .  229 
EXECRABLE— abominable,  detestable,  execrable  338 
EXECRATION— malediction, curse,  imprecation, 

eTecratInn,  anathema 82 

TO  EXECUTE— to  accomplish,  effect,  execute, 

»achieve 288 

TO  EXECUTE— to  execute,  fulfil,  perform 289 

EXEJMPT— free,  exempt 242 

EXEMPTION— privilege,  prerogative,  exemption, 

immunity 228 

TO  EXERCISE— to  exercise,  practise 329 

TO  EXERCISE ).         ^           ■  oc, 

TO  EXERT        |"'«''««.'^-=«='=« 322 

EXERTION— endeavour,  effort,  exertion 321 

TO  EXHALE— to  emit,  exiiale,  evaporate 501 

TO  EXHAUST— to  spend,  exhaust,  drain 344 

TO  EXHIBIT- to  give,  present,  offer,  exhibit .. .  103 

TO  EXHIBIT— to  show,  exhibit,  display 452 

EXHIBITION— show,  exhibition,  representation, 

sight,  spectacle 452 

TO  EXHILARATE— to  animate,  inspire,  cheer, 

enliven,  exhilarate 3.'j5 

TO  EXHORT— to  exhort,  persuade 312 

EXIGENCY— exigency,  emergency 173 

TO  EXILE— to  banish,  exile,  expel 205 

TO  EXIST— to  be,  exist,  subsist 239 

TO  EXIST— to  exist,  live 240 

EXIT— exit,  departure 372 

TO  EXONERATE— to  exonerate,  exculpate....  182 

TO  EXPAND— to  dilate,  expand 345 

TO  EXPAND— to  spread,  expand,  difflise 345 

TO  EXPECT— to  await,  wait  for,  look  for,  expect  415 
EXPECTATION— hope,  expectation,  confidence, 

trust 4a4 

EXPEDIENT— expedient,  resource 535 

EXPEDIENT— expedient,  fit 418 

EXPEDIENT — -necessaiy,  expedient     ssential, 

requisite 417 

TO  EXPEDITE— to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  ex- 
pedite, despatch 261 

EXPEDITIOUS- diligent,  expeditious,  prompt . .  262 

TO  EXPEL— to  banish,  e.\ile,  expel 205 

TO  EXPEND — to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  dissi- 
pate, squander 344 

EXPENSE — cost,  expense,  price,  charge 436 

EXPERIENCE   I  experience,  experiment,  trial, 

EXPERIMENTS      proof,test 319 

EXPERT — clever,  skilful,  expert,  dexterous,  adroit    09 

TO  EXPIATE— to  atone  for,  expiate 87 

TO  EXPIRE— to  die,  expire 371 

TO  EXPLAIN— to  explain,  expound,  interpret . .  457 
TO  EXPLAIN— to  explain,  illustrate,  elucidate..  458 

EXPLANATION— definition,  e.xplanalion 458 

EXPLANATORY  i       , 

EXPLICIT  (  explanatory,  explicit,  express  459 

EXPLOIT— deed,  exploit,  achievement,  feat 295 

TO  EXPLORE — 10  examine,  search,  explore 98 

EXPLOSION— eruption,  explosion 50] 

EXPOSED — subject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxious. .  146 
TO  EXPOSTULATE — to  expostulate,  remon- 
strate  45p 

TO  EXPOUND— to  exiilain,  expound,  interpret.  457 
*;XPRESS— explanatory,  explicit,  express 459 


TO  EXPRESS— to  expresa,  declare,  signify  tes- 
tify, utter 45S 

EXPRESSION— word,  expression,  term 462 

EXPRESSIVE— significant,  expressive 458 

TO  EXPUNGE— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase   or 

erase,  efface,  cancel,  obliterate -  24(3 

TO  BXTEND—toenlarge,  increase,  extend 348 

TO  EXTEND— to  reach,  stretch,  extend 343 

EXTENSIVE— comprehensive,  extensive 174 

EXTENT— limit,  extent 177 

TO  EXTENUA'irE— to  extenuate,  palliate 182 

EXTERIOUR— outward,  external,  cxteriour 351 

TO  EXTERMINATE — to  eradicate,  extirpate, 

exterminate 503 

EXTERNAL— outward,  external,  exteriour 351 

TO  EXTIRPATE— to  eradicate,  extirpate,  exter- 
minate..'  503 

TO  EXTOL — to  praise,  commend,  applaud,  extol  130 

TO  EXTORT— to  exact,  extort 317 

EXTRANEOUS— extraneous,  cxtrinsick,  foreign  437 
EXTRAORDINARY— extraordinary,  remarkable  451 
EXTRAVAGANT- extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish, 

profuse 342 

EXTREME       1 

EXTREMITY  1  ^■''"■^™"3'i  extreme 285 

EXTREMITY— end,  extremity 285 

TO  EXTRICATE— to  disengage,  disentangle,  ex- 
tricate   218 

EXTRINSICK— extraneous,  eitrinsick,  foreign. .  437 

EXUBERANT— exuberant,  luxuriant 343 

TO  EYE — to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 482 

FABLE — fable,  tale,  novel,  roinance 467 

FABRICK— edifice,  structure,  fabrick ,  499 

TO  FABRICATE— to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabri- 
cate, forge 538 

FABRICATION— fiction,  fabrication,  falsehood. .  528 

TO  FACE— to  confront,  face 142 

FACE— face,  front 478 

FACE — face,  countenance,  visage 479 

FACETIOUS — facetious,  conversibJe,  pleasant, 

jocular,  jocose 461 

FACILITY — ease,  easiness,  lightness,  facility 363 

PACT — circumstance,  incident,  fact 172 

PACTION— faction,  party  209 

FACTIOUS— factious,  seditious 209 

FACTOR- factor,  agent 338 

FACULTY— ability,  faculty,  talent 68 

TO  FAIL— to  fail,  fall  short,  be  deficient 325 

FAILING — imperfection,  weakness,  frailty,  fail- 
ing, foible 124 

FAILING  1 

FAILURE  r'"''"'''''^*'""e 125 

FAILURE— failure,  miscarriage,  abortion 125 

FAILURE— insolvency,  failure,  bankruptcy 125 

FAINT— faint,  languid 369 

FAIR — fair,  clear 477 

FAIR— fair,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable 423 

FAITH— belief,  trust,  credit,  faith 78 

FAITH— faith,  creed 79 

FAITH— faith,  fidelity 416 

FAITHPUL—faithful,  trusty 418 

FAITHL  ESS— faithless,  unfaithful 524 

FAITHLESS- faithless,  perfidious,  treacherous  .  524 
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ro  FALL— to  fnll,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble....  303 
TO  FALL  SHOKT— to  ftiil,  fall  short,  be  deficient  125 
FALLACIOUS— fallacious,  deceitful,  fraudulent  523 

CALL ACY— fallacy,  delusion,  illusion 523 

FALSEHOOD— fiction,  fabrication,  falsehood ....  528 

FALSEHOOD)    •        ,   ,      , 

FALSITY        i  """""'i  falsehood,  falsity,  lie. . .  528 

TO  FALTER- to  hesitate,  falter,  stammer,  stutter    97 

FAME — fame,  reputation,  renown 472 

FAME — fame,  report,  rumour,  hearsay 472 

FAMILIAR— free,  familiar 241 

FAMILIARITY— acquaintance,  familiarity,  inti- 
macy   195 

FAMILY — family,  house,  lineage,  race 495 

FAMOUS — famous,  celebrated,  renowned,  illus- 
trious   473 

FANATICK — enthusiast,  fanatick,  visionary —    91 
FANCIFUL — fanciful,  fantastical,  whimsical,  ca- 
pricious    385 

FANCY— conceit,  fancy !)9 

FANCY — fancy,  imagination 73 

FANTASTICAL— fanciful,  fantastical,  whimsi 

cal,  capricious ^ou 

PAR— distant,  far,  remote '. 286 

FARE — fare,  provision 513 

PARMER — farmer,  husbandman,  agriculturist. . .  336 
ro  FASCINATE— to  charm,  enchant,  fascinate, 

enrapture,  captivate 317 

FASHION — custom,  fashion,  manner,  practice  . .  322 
DF  FASHION— of  fashion,  of  quality,  of  distinc- 
tion   474 

lO  FASHION- to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape  293 

FAST— abstinence,  fast 87 

TO  FASTEN— to  fix,  fasten,  stick 226 

FASTIDIOUS— fastidious,  squeamish 385 

FATAL— deadly,  mortal,  fatal 371 

PATE— chance,  fortune,  fate 170 

FATE— destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom 169 

FATIGUE— fatigue,  weariness,  lassitude 369 

FAVOUR — benefit,  favour,  kindness,  civility. ...  16G 

FAVOUR— credit,  favour,  influence 190 

FAVOUR— grace,  favour 190 

FAVOURABLE — favourable,   propitious,  auspi- 
cious    190 

FAULT— blemish,  defect,  fault 127 

FAULT— errour,  fault 125 

FAULT — imperfection,  defect,  fault,  vice 134 

FAULTY— culpable,  faulty 123 

To  FAWN— to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  fawn 525 

TO  FEAR— to  apprehend,  fear,  dread 307 

FEARFUL— afraid,  fearful,  timorous,  timid 307 

FEARFUL— fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tremen- 
dous, terrible,  terrifick,  horrible,  horrid 306 

FEARLESS— bold,  fearless,  intrepid,  undaunted  305 
FEASIBLE — colourable,  specious,  ostensible,  plau- 
sible, feasible 516 

FEAST — feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainment, 

treat .• 513 

FEAST- feast,  festival,  holyday 85 

FEAT — deed,  exploit,  achievement,  feat 295 

FEEBLE—weak,  feeble,  infirm 368 

TO  FEEL — to  feel,  be  sensible,  conscious 376 

FEELING— feelmg,  sensation,  sense 376 

»'EELING~feeling,  sensibiUty,  susceptibility....  376 


TO  FEIGN— to  feign,  pretend 528 

TO  FEIGN— to  Invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate 

forge 528 

TO  FELICITATE— to  felicitate,  congratulate...  395 
FELICITY— happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessedness, 

beatitude 394 

FELLOWSHIP- fellowship,  society 48S 

FELON — criminal,  culprit,  malefactor,  felon,  pon- 

vict n 123 

FEMALE     1  ,     ,     . . 

FEMININ  E 1  ''^™^'^i  femmme,  effeminate 514 

FENCE— fence,  guard,  security 183 

FERMENTATION— ebullition,  eflervescencc,  fer- 
mentation    3i)& 

FEROCIOUS- ferocious,  fierce,  savage 3TJ 

FERRYMAN — waterman,  boatman,  ferryman. . .  337 

FERTILE- fertile,  fruitful,  piolifick 34i 

FERVOUR— fervour,  ardour 475 

FESTIVAL— feast,  festival,  holyday 85 

FESTIVITY— festivity,  mirth 392 

TO  FETCH— to  bring,  fetch,  carry 330 

FETTER— chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle 217 

FEUD— quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  fray 133 

FICTION— fiction,  fabrication,  falsehood 528 

FICTITIOUS-arlful,  artificial,  fictitious 321 

FIDEHTY—faiih,  fidelity 416 

FIERCE — ferocious,  fierce,  savage 374 

FIERY — hot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 475 

FIGURE — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  ei?  fclem, 

symbol,  type 531 

FIGURE — form,  figure^  conformation 293 

FILTHY— nasty,  filthy,  foul 515 

FINAL— final,  conclusive 224 

FINAL— last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 2T6 

TO  FIND  1 

Z.„  ,,„,„  „,,„  ;  to  find,  find  out,  discover,  inver.t  448 

TO  FIND  OUT  1  '  ' 

TO  FIND  1  to  find,  find  out,  discover,  espy, 

TO  FIND  OUT)     descry •14.'! 

TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH— to  find  fault  with, 

blame,  object  to 112 

FINE — beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty 313 

FINE— fine,  delicate,  nice 314 

FINE — fine,  mulct,  penalty,  forfeiture 204 

FINESSE — artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem 521 

FINICAL— finical,  spruce,  foppish   380 

TO  FINISH— to  close,  finish,  conclude 286 

TO  FINISH— to  complete,  finish,  terminate 287 

FINITE— finite,  limited - 178 

FIRE — fire,  heat,  warmth,  glow 475 

FIRM— hard,  firm,  solid 373 

FIRM— firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable 226 

FIRM- strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 372 

FIRMNESS— constancy, stability,steadiness,  firm- 
ness    ^6 

FIT— fit,  apt,  meet 155 

FIT — expedient,  fit 418 

FIT— becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable 246 

TO  FIT— to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify 151 

TO  FIT— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accom.nodate,  oil- 
just IM 

FITTED— competent,  fitted,  qualified 159 

TO  FIX— to  fix,  fasten,  stick 2!8 

TO  FIX— to  fix,  settle,  establish 227 

TO  FIX— to  fix  determine  settle,  limit 22: 
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FIXED— firm,  flied,  solid,  staWe 

TO  FLAG — to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine 

FLAGITIOUS  )  heinous,  flagrant,  flagitious,  atro- 

FLAGRANT    (     cijus , 

FLAME  > 

FLiEE  Vflaiue,  blaze,  flash,  flare,  glare 

FliASH  ) 

FLAT— flat,  level 

FLAT— insipid,  dull,  flat 

TO  FLATTER— to  adulate,  flatter,  compliment 
FLATTERER— flatterer,  sycophant,  parasite — 

FLAVOUR  — tasie,  flavour,  relish,  savour 

FLAW— blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 

FLEETING— transient,  transitory,  fleeting,  tem- 
porary  

FLEETNESS — quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  a- 

lerity,  rapidity,  velocity 

FLEXIBLE— flexible,  pliable,  pliant,  supple 

FUGHTINESS— lightness,  levity,  flighlinras,  vo- 
latility, giddiness 

FLIMSY- superficial,  shallow,  flimsy 

TO  FLOURISH- to  flourish,  thrive,  propjer 

TO  FLOW— to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  frpring,  flo*-T, 

emanate 291 

TO  FLOW— to  flow,  stream,  gush 352 

ffO  FLUCTUATE— to  scruple,  hisittise,fl^t«-iie, 

waver 07 

i/LDID— fluid,  liquid 352 

lO  FLUTTER- to  palpitKte.  iiui'a,  pant,  gasp  305 
•02 — enecay,  foe,  adversary,  cppoaent,  antago- 
nist   134 

TOSTas— embryb,  fiLcus  510 

i'OlBLE— Imperfection,  Viak!i«ss,  frailty,  failing, 

foible 124 

ro  FOIL— 10  defeat,  fcil,  disappoint,  frustrate  ..  143 

/OLKS— people,  persons,  folks 495 

ro  FOLLOW— to  follow, succeed, ensue..' 371 

ro  FOLLOW— to  follow,  pursue 271 

""O  FOLLOW— to  follow,  imitate 530 

fULLOWER— follower,  adherent,  partisan 419 

VOLLY— folly,  foolery 400 

I^OND- affectionate,  kind,  fond 379 

P'OND — amorous,  loving,  fond 378 

I'OND— indulgent,  fond 378 

'10  FONDLE— to  caress,  fondle 377 

FOOD — food,  diet,  regimen 514 

FOOL— fool,  idiot,  bufibon 400 

FOOLERY— folly,  foolery 400 

FOOLHARDY— foolhardy, adventurous, rash. .. .  321 
FOOLISH — irrational,  foolish,  absurd,  preposte- 
rous     91 

FOOLISH- simple,  silly,  foolish 401 

FOOTSTEP— mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track  443 

FOPFISH— finical,  spruce,  foppish 386 

TO  FORBEAR— to  abstain,  forbear,  refrain 244 

TO  FORBID— to  forbid,  prohibit,  interdict 323 

FORECAST— foresight,forethought,  forecast, pre- 
meditation   399 

FORCjS — energy,  force,  vigour 372 

FORCL'^  jxrver,  strength,  force,  autliority,  domi- 
nion  186 

FORCE— fori.-  violence 219 

FORCE — stiT'i.  -sprain,  stress,  force 221 

PI  I  FOUCR-  I   ci)m'iel.  force,  oblige,  necessitate  219 


Page 

FORCIBLE— cogent,  forcible,  strong KO 

TO  FOREBODE— to  augur,  presage,  forbode,  be- 
token, portend 94 

FORECAST— foresight,  forethought,  premedita- 
tion, foreeast 399 

FOREFATHERS— forefathers,   progenitors,  an- 
cestors   209 

FOREGO— to  give  up,  abandon,  resign,  forego- ..  24 
FOREGOING— antecedent,  preceding,  -foregoing, 

previous,  anterior,  prior,  former 279 

FOREIGN — extraneous,  extrinsick,  foreign 437 

FOREIGNER— stranger,  foreigner,  alien 386 

FORERUNNER — forerunner,  precursor,  messen- 
ger, harbinger 215 

FORESIGHT— foresight,    forethought,   forecast, 

premeditation 399 

FOEBST—forest,  chase,  park 271 

TO  FORETEL— to    foretel,   predict,   prophesy,    ^ 

prognosticate 94 

FORETHOUGHT— foresight,  forethought,   fore- 
cast, premeditation 399 

rORFEITURE— fine,  mulct, penalty,  forfeiture..  204 
TO  FORGE--to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate, 

forge 528 

PORGETFULNESS— forgelfulness,  oblivion ....  72 
TO  FORGIVE— to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  remit    87 

FORLORN— forsaken,  forlorn,  destitute 248 

FORM — form,  figure,  conformation 293 

FORM — form,  ceremony,  right,  observance 83 

TO  FORM— to  make,  form,  produce,  create 292 

TO  FORM- toform,  fashion,  mould,  shape 293 

TO  FORM — to  form,  compose,  constitute 294 

FORMAL — formal,  ceremonious 204 

FORMER — antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  pre- 
vious, anterior,  prior,  former 279 

FORMERLY — formerly,  in  times  past  or  old  times, 

in  days  of  yore,  anciently,  or  ancient  times. .  269 
FORMIDABLE— formidable,    dreadful,  terrible, 

shocking 308 

TO  FORSAKE— to  abandon,  desert,  forsake,  re- 
linquish   243 

FORSAKEN— forsaken,  forlorn,  destitute 248 

TO  FORSWEAR— to  forswear,  peijure,  suborn.  9? 
TO  FORTIFY— to  strengthen,  fortify,  invigorate  372 
FORTITUDE— courage,  fortitude,  resolution....  139 
FORTUITOUS  I  fortunate,     lucky,    fortuitous, 

FORTUNATE  \      prosperous,  successful 395 

FORTUNATE— happy,  fortunate 394 

FORTUNE— chance,  fortune,  fate 170 

FORWARD— onward,  forward,  progressive 302 

TO  FORWARD — to   encourage,    .advance,  pro- 
mote, prefer,  forward 312 

TO  FOSTER— to  foster,  cherish,  harbour,  indulge  377 

FOUL— nasty,  filthy,  foul 515 

TO  FOUND— to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 498 

TO  Ff/UND- to  institute,  establish,  found,  erect.  213 

FOUNDATION— foundation,  ground,  basis   498 

FOUNTAIN— spring,  fountain,  source 353 

FRACTION   >  ,  .. 

FRACTURE  ?  "^P'"'*! '■"d'on,  fracture 502 

FK AGILE— fragile,  frail,  brittle 502 

FRAGRANCE— smell,  scent,  odour,  perfume,  fra- 
grance   511 

FRAIL- fragile,  frail,  brittle ,503 
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ITRAILIY— Impevfectioti,  weakness,  frailty  fail- 
ing, foible 124 

FRAME— fimme,  temper,  temperament,  constitu- 
tion  388 

TO  FRAME— to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate, 

forge 528 

FRANK — frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open, 

plain 431 

FRAUD— deceit,  fraud,  guile 523 

PRAY— quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  fray 133 

FRAUDUJjENT— falIacious,Ucceitful,fraudulent  523 

FREAK— freak,  whim 384 

FREE — communicative,  free 487 

FREE — frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open,  plain  431 

FREE— free,  exempt 242 

FREE— free,  liberal 241 

FREE— free,  familiar 241 

TO  FREE— to  free,  set  free,  deliver,  deliberate..  24 

FREEDOM— freedom,  liberty .i42 

FREIGHT— freight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden..  338 
TO  FREaUENT— to  frequent,  resort  to,  haunt..  494 
FREQUENTLY— commonly,  generally,  usually, 

frequently 323 

FREQUENTLY— often,  frequently 268 

FRESH — fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modern 263 

TO  FEET— to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 309 

FRETFUL — captious,  cross,  peevish,   iretulant, 

fretful 313 

FRIENDLY— amicable,  friendly 378 

FRIENDSHIP— love,  frienpship 330 

FRIGID— cool,  cold,  frigid 514 

FRIGHT — alarm,  terrour,  fright,  consternation. .  305 

TO  FRIGHTEN— to  frighten,  intimidate 307 

FRIGHTFUL— fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tremen- 
dous, terrifick,  horrible,  horrid 306 

FRIVOLOUS— trifling,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous, 

futile 457 

FEOLICK—frolick,  gambol,  prank 390 

FRONT— face,  front  478 

FROWARD — awkward,  cross,  untoward,  crook- 
ed, froward,  perverse 315 

FRUGALITY — economy,  frugality,  parsimony..  IGl 

FRUITFUL— fertile  fruitful,  prolifirk 341 

FRUITION— enjoyment,  fruition,  gratification...  383 

FRUITLESS— vain,  ineffectual,  fruitless 290 

FRUSTRATE— to  defeat,  foil,  disappoint,  frus- 
trate    143 

TO  FULFIL— to  execute,  fulfil,  perform 289 

TO  FULFIL— to  fulfil,  accomplish,  realize 289 

TO  FULFIL— to  keep,  observe,  fulfil 2S9 

FULLY— largely,  copiously,  fully 342 

FULNESS— fulness,  plenitude .'. 341 

FUNCTION— office,  place,  charge,  function 332 

FUNERAL — funeral,  obsequies 84 

FURIOUS — violent,  furious,  boisterous,  impetu- 
ous, vehement 219 

FURNISH — to  provide,  procure,  furnish,  supply. .  399 
FURNITURE— goods,  furniture,  chattels,  move- 
ables, effects 339 

FURY — madness,  phrensy,  rage,  fury 281 

FURY — anger,  choler,  rage,  fury 119 

FUTILE— trifling,  trivial,  frivolous,  futile 457 
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SAIN— gain,  profit,  emolument,  lucre . 
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TO  GAIN— to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure, 390 

TO  GAIN— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win, earn...  306 

GAIT— carriage,  gait,  walk 193 

GALE— breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest, 

hurricane 353 

TO  G  ALL—  to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 309 

GALLANT,  vide  GALLANTRY. 

GALLANT— gallant,  beau,  spark 381 

GALLANTRY — bravery,  courage,  valour,  gal- 
lantry    I3fl 

GAMBOL— frolick,  gambol,  prank , 390 

GAME— play,  game,  sport 384 

GANG — band,  company,  crew,  gang 492 

GAP— breach,  break,  gap,  chasm 50] 

TO  GAPE— to  gape,  stare,  gaze 479 

GARRULOUS— talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous.  460 

TO  GASP— to  palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  gasp 305 

TO  GATHER— to  gather,  collect 234 

GAUDY — showy,  gaudy,  gay 453 

GAY— cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay 389 

GAY — showy,  gaudy,  gay 453 

TO  GAZE— to  gape,  stare,  gaze 470 

GENDER— gender,  sex 514 

GENERAL- general,  universal 323 

GENERALLY — commonly, generally,  frequently, 

usually 323 

GENERATION— generation,  age 270 

GENERATION- race,  generation,  breed 497 

GENEROUS— beneficient,  bountiful,  bounteous, 

munificent,  generous,  liberal 165 

GENIUS— intellect,  genius,  talent 67 

GENIUS— taste,  genius 70 

GENTEEL— polite,  polished,  reflned,  genteel  ■ . . .  199 

GENTILE— gentile,  heathen,  pagan 495 

GENTLE-^entle,  tame 360 

GENTLE— soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 359 

GENUINE— intrinsick,  real,  genuine,  native 137 

GESTICULATION  \  ''"l""'  ^''''"''  8'=^""''^" 

GESTURE  I      '"'"•    '"'""'■''•    '"'""''''' 

^      position, 295 

TO  GET— to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure 396 

GHASTLY— hideous,  ghast!y,grim,  grisly 478 

GHOST — vision,    apparition,  phantom,   spectre, 

ghost 479 

GHOSTLY— spirituous,  spirited,  spiritual,  ghostly    66 

TO  GIBE— to  scoff,  gibe,  jeer,  sneer 104 

GIDDINESS— lightness,  levity,  flightiness,  volati 

lity,  giddiness 390 

GIFT — gift,  present,  donation,  benefaction 164 

GIFT— gift,  endowment,  talent 67 

TO  GIVE— to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 162 

TO  GIVE— to  give,  afford,  spare 163 

TO  GIVE— to  give,  present,  offer,  exhibit 163 

TO  GIVE  UP — to  give  up,  deliver,   surrender, 

yield,  cede,  concede 243 

TO  GIVE  UP — togiveup,  abandon,  resign,  forego  242 

GLAD — glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 393 

GLADNESS— joy,  gladness,  mirth 393 

TO  GLANCE  AT— to  glance  at,  allude  to 321 

GLANCE— look,  glance 482 

GLANCE— glimpse,  glance 327 

GLARE— flame,  blaze,  flash,  flare,  glare 478 

TO  GLARE— to  shine,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle,  ra- 
diate    - 47« 
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GLAKINd— glaring,  barefa=«d     476 

GLEAM— gleam,  glimmer,  yny,  bca 476 

TO  GLIDE— to  slip,  slide,  glide 303 

aLIMAIER— gleam,  glimmer,  ray,  beam 476 

GLIMPSB- glimpse,  glance 327 

TO  GLITTER— to  shine,  glitter,  glare,  sparlile, 

radiate 476 

KLOBE— circle,  sphere,  orb,  globe 175 

GLOBE- globe.iall 500 

GLOOM— gloom,  heaviness 410 

GLOOMY— dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 410 

GLOOMY— gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  spleneticlt...  411 

GLORY— glory,  honour 429 

TO  GLORY— to  glory,  boast,  vaunt 526 

TO  GLOSS— to  gloss,  varnish,  palliate 515 

GLOSSARY— dictionary,  lexicon,  glossary,  vo- 
cabulary, nomenclature 464 

GLOW— Are,  heat,  warmth,  glow < 475 

TO  GLUT— to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy 383 

GODLIKE— godlike,  divine,  heavenly 90 

GODLY— godly,  righteous 00 

GOLD— gold,  golden 514 

GOOD— good,  goodness 397 

GOOD— good,  benefit,  advantage 397 

GOOD-HUMOUR  > 

GOOD-NATURE  (good-nature,  gcod-humour..  388 

GOODNESS— good,  goodness 397 

GOOD  OFFICE— benefit,  service,  good  office....  166 
GOODS— commodity,  goods,  merchandise,  ware  339 
GOODS — goods,  furniture,  chattels,  moveables,  ef- 
fects   339 

GOODS — goodsj  possessions,  property 340 

TO  GOVERN— to  govern,  rule,  regulate 206 

GOVERNMENT- government,  administration. .  207 

GOVERNMENT— government,  constitution 207 

GRACE— grace,  favour 190 

GRACE— grace,  charm 314 

GRACEFUL — becoming,  comely,  graceful 313 

GRACEFUL— graceful,  comely,  elegant 315 

GRACIOUS — gracious,  merciful,  kind 357 

GRAND — great,  grand,  sublime 455 

GRAND— noble,  grand..., 454 

GRANDEUR— grandeur,  magnificence 454 

TO  GRANT-to  admit,  allow,  grant 157 

TO  GRANT-to  give,  grant,  bestow,  allow 162 

TO  GRASP — to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize, 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe  237 

GRATEFUL— acceptable,  grateful,  welcome....  234 
GRATIFICATION— enjoyment,  fruition,  gratifi- 
cation    383 

TO  GRATIFY— to  satisfy,  please,  gralify 383 

GRATITUDE— thankfulness,  gratitude 441 

GRATUITOUS— gratuitous,  voluntaiy 441 

GRATUITY— gratuity,  recompense 440 

GRAVE — grave,  serious,  solemn 392 

GRAVE— sober,  grave 392 

GRAVE— grave,  tomb,  sepulchre 500 

GRAVITY— weight,  heaviness,  gravity 369 

GREAT— great,  large,  big 349 

GREAT— great,  grand,  sublime 455 

GREATNESS— size,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk  348 
GREEDINESS— avidity,  greediness,  eagerness. . .  162 

GREETING— salute,  salutaticM,  greeting 461 

jRIEF— affliction,  grief,  sorrow 408 


GRIEVANCE— grievance,  hardship. .    409 

TO  GRIEVE— to  grieve,  mourn,  lament 408 

GRIEVED— sorry,  grieved,  liurt 412 

GRIM- hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly 478 

TO  GRIPE— to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize, 

snatch,  grasp,  gripe 237 

TO  GRIPE— to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe 30f 

GRISLY— hideous,  ghasUy,  grim,  grisly 47J 

TO  GROAN— to  gioan,  moan 410 

GROSS— gross,  coarse 20J 

GROSS— gross,  total 288 

TO  GROUND— to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 498 

GROUND — foundation,  ground,  basis 498 

GROUP — assembly,  assemblage,  group,  collection  490 

TO  GROW^— to  become,  grow 240 

TO  GR0V7 — to  increase,  grow 347 

GRUDGE — malice,  rancour, spite, grudge,  pique..  361 
TO  GUARANTEE — to  guarantee,  be  security,  be 

responsible,  warrant 183 

GUARD— fence,  guard,  security 183 

TO  GUARD— to  guard,  defend,  watch 180 

GUARD— guard,  sentinel 180 

GUARD— guard,  guardian 181 

TO  GUARD  AGAINST— to  guard  against,  take 

heed 181 

GUARDIAN— guard,  guardian 181 

TO  GUESS — to  guess,  conjecture,  divine 95 

GUEST — guest,  visiter  or  visitant 491 

TO  GUIDE— to  lead,  conduct,  guide 191 

GUIDE— guide,  rule 210 

GUILE— deceit,  fraud,  guile 523 

GUILTLESS — guiltless,  innocent,  harmless 723 

GUILTY— criminal,  guilty .23 

GUISE— guise,  haJiit 518 

GULF— gulf,  abyss 403 

TO  GUSH— to  flow,  stream,  gush 352 

GUST — breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tempest, 

hurricane 353 

HABIT— custom,habit 322 

HABIT— guise,  habit 518 

TO  HALE — to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pull,  tug, 

pluck 303 

TO  HALLOW — todedicate, consecrate, hallow..  82 
HANDSOME— beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty  313 
TO  HANKER  AFTER— to.desire,  wish,  long  for, 

hanker  after,  covet ]59 

TO  HAPPEN — to  happen,  chance 171 

HAPPINESS — happiness,  felicity,  bliss,  blessed- 
ness, beatitude  394 

HAPPINESS — well-being,  prosperity,  happiness, 

welfare...' 396 

HAPPY— happy,  fortunate 394 

HARANGUE— address,  speech,  harangue,  oration  461 

TO  HARASS— to  distress,  harass,  perplex 407 

TO  HARASS— to  weary,  tire,  jade,  harass 369 

HARBINGER — forerunner,  precursor,  messenger, 

harbinger 215 

HARBOUR— harbour,  haven,  port 518 

TO  HARBOUR— to  harbour,  shelter,  lodge.     ...  517 
TO  HARBOUR— to  foster,  cherish,  harbour,  in- 
dulge   ! 3r? 

HARD- hard,  firm,  solid 373 

HARD— hard,  hardy,  insensible,  unfeeling 371 
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HARD  -hard,  diflicult,  arduous 

HARD  )  hard,  callous,  hardened,   obdu- 

HARDENED  J      rate 

HARD-HEARTED— haid  licartcd,  cruel,  unrrrer- 

ciful,  merciless 373 

HARDIHOOD  >  audacity,  eiTrontcry,  hardihood 

HARDINESS  \     or  hardiness,  boldness 140 

HARDLY— hardly,  scarcely 364 

HARDSHIP— grievance,  hardship 409 

HARDY — hard,  hardy,  insensible,  unfeeling 374 

HARM — evil  or  ill,  misfortune,  harm,  mischief. . .  405 
HARM — injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief  ...  404 

HARJILESS— guiltless,  innocent,  harmless 123 

HARMLESS — unoffending,  inoffensive,  harmless  121 

HARMONY— concord,  harmony 155 

HARMOA^Y — melody,  liarmony,  accordance 155 

HARSH — hai-sh,  rougli,  severe,  rigorous,  stern  . . .  382 
'lARSHNESS — acrimony,  harshness,   asperity, 

tartness 383 

TO  HASTEN — to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  expe- 
dite, despatch 261 

rO  HASTEN— to  hasten,  hurry 261 

ffASTlNESS — rashness,  temerity,  hastiness,  pre- 
cipitancy    263 

HASTY— cursory,  desultorj',  slight,  hasty 262 

HASTY — angry,  passionate,  hasty,  irascible 119 

TO  HATE— to  hate,  detest 137 

HATEFUL— hateful,  odious 137 

HATRED — aversion,  antipathy,  dislike,  hatred, 

repugnance 336 

HATRED— hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  rancour 137 

TO  HAVE— to  have,  possess 237 

HAVEN — harbour,  haven,  port 518 

HAUGHTINESS — haughtiness,  arrogance,  dis- 
dain   101 

HAUGHTINESS— pride,  haughtiness,   loftiness, 

dignity 100 

ILiUCHTT— hauHhly,  iigh,  high-minded 101 

TO  HAUL — to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pluck, 

pull,  tug 303 

TO  HAUNT— to  frequent,.resort  to,  haunt 494 

HAZARD— danger,  peril,  hazard 171 

HAZARD— chance,  hazard 170 

TO  HAZARD— to  hazard,  risk,  venture 171 

HEAD— chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 206 

HEADSTRONG  )  obstinate,  contumacious,  stub- 

HEADY  5     bom,  headstrong,  Iieady 209 

TO  HEAL— to  cure,  heal,  remedy 365 

HEALTHY — healthy,  wholesome,  salubrious,  sa- 
lutary   366 

HEALTHY— sound,  sane,  healthy 366 

TO  HEAP — to  heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass. . . .  ^40 
TO  HEAR  (      ,         ^      ,  ,  ,™ 

TO  HE.4RKEN  ( '°  ''^'"■'  ''^''*™'  overhear  ....  423 

TO  HEAEICEN— to  attend,  hearken,  listen '  422 

HEARSAY — fame,  report,  rumour,  hearsay 472 

HEARTY — hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial : .  431 

HEAT— fire,  heat,  warmth,  glow 475 

HEATHEN— gentile,  heathen,  pagan  ..  ..• 495 

rO  HEAVE— to  lift,  heave,  hoist 354 

rO  HEAVE— to  heave,  sweh 354 

HE  A  VENLY— celestial,  heavenly 81 

HEAVENLY— godlike,  divine,  hjavenly 90 

HEAVINESS— gloom,  heaviness 410 
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HEAVINESS— weight,  heaviness,  gravltj  309 

HEAVY- heavy,  dull,  drowsy 300 

HEAVY — heavy,  burdensome,  weighty,  ponder- 
ous    370 

TO  HEED— to  attend  to,  mind,  legard,  lipetJ    no- 
lice  422 

HEED— heed,  care,  attention .'...  420 

HEEDLESS — negligent,  remiss,  careless,  thought- 
less, heedless,  inattentive 424 

TO  HEIGHTEN— to  heighten,  raise,  aggravate..  325 
HEINOUS — heinous,    flagrant,  flagitious,  atro- 
cious   245 

TO  HELP — to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  relieve. .  364 

HERESY— heterodoxy,  heresy 93 

HERETICK — heretick,  schismatick,  sectarian  or 

sectary,  dissenter,  nonconformist 92 

TO  HESITATE— to  demur,  hesitate,  pause. 
TO  HESITATE — to  hesitate,  falter,  stammer, 

stutter 

TO  HESITATE- to  scruple,  hesitate,  fluctuate, 

waver 

HESITATION— demur,  doubt,  liesitation,  objec- 
tion   

HETERODOXY— heterodoxy,  heresy 93 

HIDDEN — secret,  hidden,  latent,  mysterious,  oc- 
cult  520 

TO  HIDE— to  conceal,  hide,  sc(  ete 519 

TO  HIDE— to  cover,  hide 517 

HIDE— skin,  hide,  peel,  rind 51E 

HIDEOUS— hideous,  ghastly,  grim,  grisly 47E 

HIGH— high,  tall,  lofiy 35S 

HIGH 

HIGH-MINDED  5 ' 

HIGH-SOUNDING— loud,  noisy,  high-sounding, 

clamorous 47J 

HILARITY — mirth,  merriment,  joviality,  jollity, 

hilarity 391 

HIND— countryman,  peasant,  swam,  hint!,  down, 

rustick 336 

TO  HINDER — to  hinder,  prevent,  obstruct,  im- 
pede   2.58 

TO  HINDER— to  hinder,  stop 258 

TO  HINDER— to  retard,  hinder 260 

TO  HINT— to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest 328 

TO  HINT— to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  insinuate. .  326 
HIRE — allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  hire, 

pay 164 

HIRELING— venal,  mercenary,  hireling 339 

TO  HIT— to  beat,  hit,  strike 142 

TO  HO  ARD— to  treasure,  hoard 341 

TO  HOIST— to  lift,  heave,  hoist 351 

TO  HOLD— to  contain,  hold 174 

TO  HOLD — to  hold,  keep,  detain,  retain 236 

TO  HOLD— to  hold,  occupy,  possess 230 

TO  HOLD — to  hold,  support,  maintain 237 

HOLINESS— holiness,  sanctity 88 

HOLLOW— hollow,  empty 344 

HOLY— holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 89 

HOLY— holy,  sacred,  divine 89 

HOL  YD  AY— feast,  festival,  holyday 85 

HONEST— fair,  honest,  equitable,  reasonable 428 

HONEST— sincere,  honest,  true,  plain 430 

HONESTY — honesty,  uprightness,  probity,  in- 
tegrity    437 


S  haughty,  high,  high-minded...  101 
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[  hum  an  J  humane 377 


HONESTY),        .    ^  .._ 

HONOUR    f"™<=='y.l><"'ou>^ 427 

HONOUR— glory,  honour 429 

HONOUR— honour,  dignity 429 

TO  HONOUR— to  honour,  reverencf,  respect....  427 

HGPI^— hope,  expectation,  trust,  confidence 414 

HOPELESS— desperate,  hopeless 413 

HORRIBLE  ^  '^°^''*^^''  '''■'=^'*'"''''  '■"ghtful,  te;..6lc, 
nrtm       s      tremendous,  lerrifick,  horrible, 
HORRID       ^     ^^^^.^ 30(. 

HOST— army,  host 141 

HOSTIIjE- adverse,  inimical,  hostile,  repugnant  135 

HOSTILITY— enmity,  animosity,  hostility 135 

HOT— hot,  fiery,  burning,  ardent 475 

HOUSE— family,  house,  lineage,  race 495 

HOWEVER— however,  yet, nevertheless,  notwith- 
standing   251 

HUE- colour,  hue,  tint 516 

TO  HUti— to  clasp,  hug,  embrace 377 

HUGE — enormous,  huge,  immense,  vast 349 

HUMAN 

HUMANE 

HUMANITY — benevolence,  benignity,  humanity, 

kindness,  tenderness 165 

TO  HUMBLE— to  abase,  humble,  degrade,  dis- 
grace, debase lOG 

HUMBLE— humble,  lowly,  low 147 

HUMBLE — humble,  modest,  submissive 147 

TO  HUMBLE        i,  ,       ,,    ,       .,.  .     ,        ^    ,,^ 
TO  HUMILIATE  i"'"™''"'' ""'""'='"=• ''^S''"'"'  "" 

HUMIDITY— moisture,  humidity,  dampness 515 

HUMOUR — liquid,  liquor,  juice,  humour 352 

HUMOUR— humour,  temper,  mood 387 

HUMOUR— humour,  caprice 38B 

HUMOUR — wit,  humour,  satire,  irony,  burlesque    69 

TO  HUMOUR— to  qualify,  temper,  humour 388 

HUNT— hunt,  chase 271 

TO  HURL— to  cast,  throw,  hurl 304 

HURRICANE— breeze,  .gale,  blast,  gust,  tempest, 

stM'm,  hurricane 353 

ro  fflJERY— to  hasten,  hurry 281 

HURT— injury,  damage, hurt,  harm,  mischief. •• .  404 

HURT— sorry,  grieved,  hurt 412 

HURT — disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  prejudice,  de- 
triment    404 

HURTFUL — hurtful,  pernicious,  noxious,    noi- 
some   405 

HUSBANDMAN — farmer,  Iiusbandman,  agricul- 
turist  .330 

HUSBANDRY— cuiilvalion,  tillage,  husbandry..  337 
HYPOCRITE- hypocrite,  dissembler 520 

IDEA— idea,  thought,  imagination 73 

IDEA — perception,  idea,  conception,  notion 75 

IDEAL— ideal,  imaginary 73 

IDIOM— language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dialect  463 

IDIOT— fool,  idiot,  buffoon 400 

IDLE— idle,  lazy,  indolent 299 

IDLE— idle,  leisure,  vacant 299 

IDLE— idle,  vain 299 

IGNOMINY— infamy,  ignominy,  opprobrium....  108 
IGNORANT— Ignorant,  illiterate,  unlearned,  un- 
lettered   197 

ILL   videEVlL. 


ILL— badly,  iH 127 

ILLITERATE— ignorant,   illiterate,   unlearned, 

unlettered 197 

ILLNESS — sickness,  illness,  indisposition 3G7 

TO  ILLUMINATE  )  to  illuminate,  illumine,  en- 

TO  ILLUMINE        f     lighten 197 

ILLUSION— fallacy,  delusion,  illusion 523 

TO  ILLUSTRATE— to  explain,  illustrate,  eluci- 
date     isa 

ILLUSTRIOUS— distinguished,  noted,  conspicu- 

ous,  eminent,  illustrious 473 

ILLUSTRIOUS— famous,  celebrated,  renowned, 

illustrious 473 

ILL-WILL — hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  rancour....  137 

IMAGE — likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy 532 

IMAGINARY— ideal,  imaginary 73 

IMAGINATION— fancy,  imagination 72 

IMAGINATION— idea,  thought,  imagination. .. .    73 
TO  IMAGINE — to  conceive,  apprehend,  suppose, 

imagine 74 

TO  IMAGINE— to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  be- 
lieve, deem 75 

IMBECILITY— debility,  infirmity,  imbecility 367 

TO  IM  IT  ATE— to  follow,  imitate 530 

TO  IMITATE— to  imitate,  copy,  counterfeit ... .  529 
TO  IMITATE— to  imitate,  mimiclt,  mock,  ape..  529 
IMMATERIAL— unimportant,  insignificant,  im- 
material, inconsiderable 457 

IMMATERIAL — incorporeal,  unbodied,  immate- 
rial, spiritual 66 

IMMEDIATELY— directly,  immediately,  instan- 

taneously,  instantly 263 

IMMENSE — enormous,  huge,  immense,  vast 343 

IMMINENT — imminent,  impending,  threatening.  4I0& 
IMMODERATE — excessive,  immoderate,  intem- 
perate    343 

IMMODEST— indecent,  immodest,  indelicate 247 

IMMODEST — immodest,  impudent,  shameless...  347 
IMMUNITY — privilege,  prerogative,  exemption, 

immunity 323 

TO  IMPAIR— to  impair,-  injure 405 

TO  IMPART— to  communicate,  impart 486 

IMPASSABLE— impervious,  impassable,  inac- 
cessible    235 

TO  IMPEACH — to  accuse,  charge,  impeach,  ar- 
raign  m 

TO  IMPEDE — to  hinder,  prevent,  impede,  ob- 
struct  258 

BIPEDIMENT— difficulty,  impediment,  obstacle.  259 

TO  IMPEL — to  actuate,  impel,  induce 308 

TO  IMPEL — to  encourage,  animate,  incite,  impel, 
urge,  stimulate,  instigate 31] 

IMPENDING — imminent,  impending,  threatening  405 

IBIPERATIVE — commanding,  imperative,  impe- 
rious, authoritative I8i 

IMPERFECTION— imperfection,  defect,  fault, 
vice 12< 

IMPERFECTION- imperfection,  weakness,  fail- 
ing, frailty,  foible liM 

IMPERIOUS— commanding,  imperative,  imperi-' 
ous,  authoritative 585 

IMPERIOUS— imperious,  lotdly,  overbearing,  do- 
mineering  JBS 

IMPERTINENT,  vide  PERTINENT 
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IMPEIITINENT— impertinent,  nide,  saucy,  im- 

piiilent,  insolent 300 

IMPERVIOUS — inipeivious,  impassable,  inacces- 
sible   235 

IMPETUOUS — violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehe- 
ment, impetuous 219 

I MPIOUS — irreligious,  profane,  impious 92 

IMPLACABLE — implacable,  unrelenting,  relent- 
less, inexorable 381 

TO  IMPLANT— to   implant,  ingraft,  inculcate, 

instil,  infuse 449 

TO  IMPLICATE— to  implicate,  involve 218 

TO  IMPLORE- to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entreat, 

supplicate,  implore,  crave-.. 158 

TO  IMPLY— to  denote,  signify,  imply 45ri 

IMPORT — signification,    meaning,   sense,    im- 
port    45G 

IMPORTANCE — signification,  avail,  importance, 

consequence,  weight,  moment 456 

IMPORTUN-ITE — pressing,   importunate,    ur- 
gent   158 

IMPORTUNITY- solicitation,  importunity 158 

TO  IMPOSE  UPON— to  deceive,  delude,  impose 

upon 522 

IMPOST — ta-x,  duty,  custom,  impost,  toll,  tribute, 

contribution 168 

IMPOSTOR— deceiver,  impostor 522 

IMPRECATION — malediction,  curse,  execration, 

imprecation,  anathema 82 

TO  IMPRESS— to  imprint,  impress,  engrave 450 

IMPRESSION — mark,  print,  impression,  stamp. .  446 
TO  IMPRINT— to  imprint,  impress,  engrave....  450 
IMPRISONMENT- confinement,  imprisonment, 

captivity 178 

ro  IMPROPRIATE— to  appropriate,  impropriate  231 
TO  IMPROVE — to  amend,  correct,  reform^  rec- 
tify, emend,  improve,  mend,  better 201 

IMPROVEMENT— progress,  improvement,  profi- 
ciency   ,. 204 

IMPUDENCE— assurance,  impudence 415 

IMPUDENT — immodest;  impudent,  shameless. . .  247 
IMPUDENT — impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent, 

insolent 200 

TO  IMPUGN— to  impugn,  attack 118 

TO  IMPUTE— to  ascribe,  attribute,  impute 232 

INABILITY- in  ibility,  disability 69 

INACCESSIELL! — impervious,  impassable,  inac- 
cessible   235 

INACTIVE-  -inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  slug- 
gish    298 

INADEtlUATE — incapable,  insufficient,  incom- 
petent, inadequate 69 

INADVERTENCY- inadvertency,  oversight,  in- 
attention   423 

INANIMATE— lifeless,  dead,  inanimate 356 

INANITY — vacancy,  vacuity,  inanity 344 

INATTENJ'ION— inadvertency,  oversight,  inat. 

tcntion 423 

INATTENTIVE— negligent,  remiss,  thoughtless, 
careless,  heedless,  inattentive 424 

>  inherent,  inbred,  inborn,  innate 73 

INBREU  } 

INCAPABLE— incapable,  insufficient,  incompe- 
tent inadequate 69 
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INCESSANTLY — incessantly,  unceasingly,  unin- 
terruptedly, without  intermission 257 

INCIDENT — circumstance,  incident,  fact 172 

INCIDENT — event,  incident,  accident,  adventure, 

occurrence .< 173 

INCIDENTAL— accidental,    incidental,   casual, 

contingent 172 

TO  INCITE — to  encourage,  animate,  imite,  im- 
pel, urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

TO  INCITE— to  e.xcite,  incite,  provoke 309 

INCLINATION— attachment,  affection,  inclina- 
tion    379 

INCLINATION— bent,  bias,  inclination,  prepos- 
session    159 

INCLINATION— disposition,  inclination 388 

INCLINATION— inclination,  tendency,  propen- 
sity, proneness 160 

TO  INCLINE— to  lean,  incline,  bend 159 

TO  INCLUDE— to  enclose,  include 174 

TO  INCLUDE— to  comprise,  comprehend,  em- 
brace, contain,  include 174 

INCOHERENT     )  inconsistent,  incongruous,  in- 

INCONGRUOUS  S     coherent  -  ~ 153 

INCOMPETENT— incapable,  insufficient,  incom- 
petent, inadequate 69 

INCONSIDERABLE— unimportant  immaterial, 

insignificant,  inconsiderable 457 

INCONSISTENT— inconsistent,  iv,congruous,  in- 
coherent   155 

INCONTROVERTIBLE— indubitable,  unques- 
tionable, indisputable,  undeniable,  incontro- 
vertible, irrefragable IH 

TO  INCONVENIENCE— to  inconvenience,  an- 
noy, molest i:i7 

INCORPOREAL— incorporeal,  unbodied,  imma- 
terial, spiritual 66 

IN  COURSE— naturally,  in  course,  consequently, 

of  course 272 

TO  INCREASE— to  enlarge,  increase,  extend .. .  348 

TO  INCREASE— to  increase,  grow 347 

INCREASE — increase,  addition,  accession,  aug- 
mentation   347 

INCREDULITY-Ainbelief,  infidelity,  incredu- 
lity       ji^ 

TO  INCULCATE— to  implant,  ingraft,  inculcate, 

instil,  infuse 449 

INCURSION — invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  in- 
road  508 

INDECENT      )  ,  J  .         ,       .   , 

INDELICATE  )  '"°^'^^"*>  immodest,  indelicate.    247 

TO  INDICATE— to  show,  point  out,  mark,  indi- 
cate  431 

INDICATION — mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token, 
indication 447 

INDIFFERENCE— indiflerence,  apathy,  insensi- 
bility   375 

INDIFFERENT— indifferent,  unconcerned,  re- 
gardless   375 

UVDIGENCE — poverty,  indigence,  want,  need, 
penary 346 

INDIGENOUS— natal,  native,  indigenous 490 

INDIGNATION— anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire, 
indignation Jij 

INDIGNITY    indignity,  inatill i2j 
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INDtSCRIMINATE— indiscriminate,    promiscu- 
ous  284 

INDISPOSITION— sicltness,  illness,  indisposition  367 
INDISPUTABLE— indubitable,   unquestionable, 
indisputable,  undeniable,  incontrovertible,  ir- 
refragable  114 

INDISTmOT— indistinct,  confused 283 

INDIVIDUAL— particular,  individual 252 

INDOLENT— idle,  lazy,  indolent 299 

INDOLENT— indolent,  supine,  listless, careless..  300 
INDUBITABLE— indubitable,  unquestionable,  in- 
disputable, undeniable,  incontrovertible,  irre- 
fragable    114 

TO  INDUCE— to  actuate,  impel,  induce 308 

TO  INDUE — to  invest,  indue  or  endue 167 

TO  INDULGE— to  foster,  cherisii,  indulge,  liar- 

bour 377 

INDULGENT— indulgent,  fond 378 

INDUSTKIOUS— active,  diligent,  industrious,  as- 
siduous, laborious 290 

INEFFABLE — unspeakable,  ineifable,   unutter- 
able, inexpressible 460 

INEFFECTUAL— "Vain,  ineffectual,  fruitless....  290 

INEQUALITY— disparity,  inequality 435 

INERT — inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  sluggish..  298 
INEXORABLE— implacable,  unrelenting,  relent- 
less, inexorable 381 

INEXPRESSIBLE— unspeakable,  ineffable,  unut- 

,      terable,  inexpressible. ..- 460 

INFAMOUS— infamous,  scandalous... 108 

INFAMY — infamy,  ignominy,  opprobrium 108 

INFANTINE— childish,  infantine 401 

INFATUATION- drunkenness,  infatuation,  in- 
toxication   310 

INFECTION— contagion,  infecti on 129 

INFERENCE — conclusion,  deduction,  inference. .    78 

INFERIOUR — second,  secondary,  inferiour 274 

INFERIOUR — subject,  subordinate,  subservient, 

inferiour 14G 

INFIDELITY— unbelief,  infidelity,  incredulity. .    79 
INFINITE — boundless,  unbounded,   unlimited, 

infinite 177 

INFIRM— weak,  feeble,  infirm 368 

INFIRMITY— debility,  infirmity,  imbecility 367 

INFLUENCE- credit,  favour,  influence 190 

INFLUENCE — influence,  authority,  ascendency, 

sway 180 

TO  INFORM — to  inform,  make  known,  acquaint, 

apprize 194 

TO  INFORM— to  inform,  instruct,  teach 194 

INFORMANT— inibrraant,  informer 195 

INFORMATION— information,  intelligl^nce,  no- 
tice, advice 195 

INFORMER— Informant,  informer IM 

INFRACTION— infringement,  infraction 308 

TO  INFRINGE— to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude, 

invade,  infringe 507 

TO  INFRINGE— to  infringe, violate,  transgress..  508 
INFRINGEMENT- infringement,  infraction  ....  508 
TO  LNFUSE— to  implant,  ingraft,  inculcate,  in- 
stil, infuse 449 

INGENIOUS— Ingenuous,  ingenious 432 

INGENUITY— ingenuity,  wit 70 

INGENUOUS— ingenuous,  Ingenious 432 


INGENUOUS — franX,  candid,  Ingenuous,  free, 
open,  plain 

TO  INGRAFT- to  implant,  ingraft,  inculcate,  in- 
stil, infuse  ■"• 

TO  INGRATIATE— to  insinuate,  ingratiate  — 

TO  INGULF— to  absorb,  swallow  up,  ingulf,  en 
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[  injustice,  injury,  wrong 2Z9 

73 

123 


TO  INHABIT— to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside, 
inhabit 

INHERENT- inherent,  inbred,  inbom,  innate. .. 

INHUMAN — cruel,  inhuman,  barbarous,  bruta., 
savage 

INIMICAL— adverse,  inimical,  hostile,  repug- 
nant  

INIQUITOUS — wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefa- 
rious   

INJUNCTION— command,  order,  injunction,  pre- 
cept, mandate 

INJURY — disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  detriment, 
prejudice 

TO  INJURE— to  impair,  injure 

INJURY — injuiy,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  mischief. . 

INJURY 

INJUSTICE 

INNATE — inherent,  inbred,  inborn,  innate 

INNOCENT — guiltless,  innocent,  harmless 

INOFFENSIVE— unoffending,  inoffensive,  harm- 
less  

INORDINATE- irregular,  disorderly,  inordinate, 
intemperate 

TO  INQUIRE — to  ask,  inquire,  question,  interro- 
gate  

INQUIRY — examination,  search,  inquiry,  investi- 
gation, research,  scrutiny 

INQUISITIVE — curious,  inquisitive,  prying 

INROAD— invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  inroad 

INSANITY— derangement,  insanity,  lunacy,  mad- 
ness, mania 

INSENSIBILITY- indifference,  apathy,  insensi- 
bihty 

INSENSIBLE— hard,  hardy,  unfeeling,  insensible 

INSIDE — inside,  interiour 

INSIDIOUS— insidious,  treacherous 

INSIGHT— insight,  inspection 

INSIGNIFICANT — unimportant,  insignificant, 
immaterial,  inconsiderable 

TO  INSINUATE— to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  in- 
sinuate   

TO  INSINUATE— to  insinuate,  ijigratiate 

INSINUATION— insinuation,  reflection 

INSIPID— insipid,  dull,  flat 

TO  INSIST— to  insist,  persist 

TO  INSNARE— to  insnaro,  entrap,  entangle,  in- 
veigle   

INSOLENT — impertinent,  rude,  s»r«  impudent, 
insolent , 

INSOLVENCY— insolvency,  failure,  bankruptcy 

INSPECTION— insight,  inspection 

INSPECTION — inspection,  oversight,  superin- 
tendency  

TO  INSPIRE— to  animate,  inspire,  enliven,che«r, 
exhilarate 

INSTANCE— example,  instance 

INSTANT— instant,  moment 
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INSTANTLY  1     insiaiitaneously,  in- 

(     stonily 202 

TO  INSTIGATE— to  encourage,  animate,  incite, 
impel,  urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

TO  INSTIL — to  implant,  ingraft,  inculcate,  instil, 
infuse 449 

TO  INSTITUTE— to  institute,  establisli,  found, 
erect 213 

rO  INSTRUCT— to  inform,  instruct,  teach 194 

INSTRUCTION— advice,  counsel,  instruction...  194 

INSTRUCTION— education,  instruction,  breed- 
ing   197 

INSTRUMENT— instrument,  tool 399 

INSTTPFICIENT— incapable,  insufficient,  incom- 
petent, inadequate 69 

INSULT— affront,  insult,  outrage 131 

INSULT— indignity,  insult 121 

'  invincible,    unconquer- 
insuperable,  in- 
urmonniable 145 

INSURRECTION — insurrection,  sedition,  rebel- 
lion, revolt 208 

INTEGRAL— wlide,  entire,  complete,  integral, 
total 288 

INTEGRITY — honesty,  uprightness,  probity,  in- 
tegrity    427 

INTELLECT— intellect,  genius,  talent 67 

INTELLECT — understanding,  intellect,  intelli- 
gence       C6 

INTELLECTUAL— mental,  intellectual 72 

INTELLIGENCE— information,  notice,  advice, 
intelligence 195 

INTELLIGENCE — understanding.  Intelligence, 
intellect 60 

INTEMPERATE— excessive, immoderate,  intem- 
perate    343 

INTEMPERATE— irregular,   disorderly,   inordi- 
nate, intemperate 234 

TO  INTEND— to  desigu, purpose, intend,  mean..  533 

INTENSE 

INTENT 

TO  INTERCEDE— to  intercede,  interpose,  medi- 
ate, interfere,  intermeddle 210 

INTERCHANGE— interchange,  exchange,   reci- 
procity  334 

INTERCOURSE — intercourse,  communication, 
connexion,  commerce •  •  ••  333 

TO  INTERDICT— to  forbid,  prohibit,  interdict, 
proscribe 22.1 

INTEREST— interest,  concern 332 

TO  INTERFERE— to  intercede,  interpose,  medi- 
ate, interfere,  intermeddle 210 

INTERIOUR— inside,  interiour 351 

INTERLOPER— intiuder,  interloper 509 

TO  INTERMEDDLE — to  intercede,  interpose, 
mediate,  interfere,  intermeddle 210 

INTERMEDIATE— intermediate,  intervening. . .  210 

INTERMENT — burial,  interment,  sepulture 84 

INTERMISSION— cessation,  stop,  rest,  intermis- 
sion   257 

TO  INTERMIT — to  subside,  abate,  intermit 271 

VO  INTERPOSE — to  intercede,  interpose,  medi- 
ate interfere,  intermeddle 216 


[  intent,  intense 534 
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INTERPOSITION— intervention,  Interposition..  216 
TO  INTERPRET — to  explain,  expound,  uitcr- 

pret 457 

TO  INTERROGATE— to  ask,  inquire,  question, 

interrogate 97 

TO  INTERRUPT— to  disturb,  interrupt 417 

INTERVAL— interval,  respite 257 

INTERVENING— intermediate,  intervening. ....  216 
INTERVENTION— intervention,  interposition..  316 

INTERVIEW— meeting,  interview 494 

INTIMACY — acquaintance,  familiarity,  intimacy  195 
TO  INTIM.'VTE— to  hint,  suggest,  intimate,  in- 
sinuate    326 

TO  INTIMIDATE— to  frighten,  intimidate 307 

INTOXICATION— intoxication,  drunke[iness,  In- 
fatuation   310 

TO  INTRENCH— to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude, 

invade,  infringe 507 

INTREPID- bold,  fearless,  intrepid,  undaunted..  306 
INTRICACY — complexity,  complication,   intri- 
cacy    218 

INTRINSICK— intrinsick,  real,  genuine, native..  437 

TO  INTRODUCE— to  introduce,  present 163 

INTRODUCTORY— previous,  preliminary,  pre- 
paratory, introductory 2''4 

TO  INTRUDE— to  encroach,  intrench,  iiitrude, 

invade,  infrirtge 507 

TO  INTRUDE— to  intrude,  obtrude 509 

INTRUDER- intruder,  interloper 509 

TO  INTRUST— to  consign,  commit,  intrust 41$ 

TO  INVADE — to  encroach,  intrench,  intrude,  in- 
vade, infringe 507 

INVALID— invalid,  patient 367 

TO  INVALIDATE— to  veeaken,  enfeeble,  debili- 
tate, enervate,  invalidate 368 

INVASION — invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  in- 
road  508 

INVECTIVE— abuse,  invective 109 

TO  INVEIGH— to  declaim,  inveigh 110 

TO  INVEIGLE— to  insnare,  entrap,  entangle,  in- 
veigle   525 

TO  INVENT — to  contrive,  devise,  invent 533 

TO  INVENT— to  find  or  find  out,  discover,  invent  446 
TO  INVENT— to  invent,  feign,  frame,  fabricate, 

forge         528 

TO  INVERT — to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert, 

invert,  reverse 503 

TO  INVEST — to  invest,  endue  or  endow 167 

INVESTIGATION — examination,  investigation, 

inquiry,  search,  research,  scrutiny 98 

INVIDIOUS — invidious,  envious 339 

TO  INVIGORATE — to  strengthen,  invigorate, 

fortify 378 

INVINCIBLE— invincible,  unconq-jerable,  insu- 
perable, insurmountable 145 

TO  INVITE— to  attract,  allure,  invite,  engage. . .  31-8 

TO  INVITE— to  call,  bid,  summon,  invite 469 

TO  INUNDATE — to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge  332 

TO  INVOLVE— to  implicate,  involve 218 

IRASCIBLE— angry,  passionate,  hasty,  irascitij  119 
IRE— anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire,  indignation..  IIH 

IRKSOME— troublesome,  irksome,  vexatious 413 

IRONY— ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm 104 

IRONY— wit,  humc  ir,  satire,  irony,  burlesqus.. .    69 
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IKRATIONAL— irrational,  fool'ah  aisurd,  pre- 
posterous     91 

IRREFRAGABLE— indubitable,  unquestionable, 
indisputable,  undeniable,  incontrovertible,  ir- 
refragable   114 

IRREGULAR— irregular,  disorderly,  inordinate, 


intemperate  . 
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ERELIGIOUS— irreligious,  profane,  impious 92 

IKREPROACHABLE — -blameless,  unblemished, 

irreproacbable,  unspotted  or  spotless 129 

TO  IRRITATE— to  aggravate,  irritate,  provoke, 

exasperate,  tantalize 121 

IRRUFTION— invasion,  incursion,  irruption,  in- 
road   508 

ISSUE— effect,  consecjuence,  result,  issue,  event. .  290 

ISSDiS— offspring,  progeny,  issue 291 

TO  ISSUE— to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring,  flow, 
emanate •  •  =   .....  291 


[  to  jangle,  jar,  virangle  . 


TO  JADE — to  weary,  tire,  jade,  harass 

TO  JANGLE 

TO  JAR 

JAUNT — excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt  ....  302 

JEALOUSY— jealousy,  envy,  suspicion 389 

TO  JEER — to  scoff,  gibe,  jeer,  sneer 104 

TO  JEST — to  jest,  joke,  make  game,  sport 104 

JILT— coquet,  jilt 525 

JOCOSE     1  facetious,  conversable,  pleasant,  jo- 

JOCULARS     cular,jocose 461 

JOCUND— lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive, 

merry,  jocund 389 

TO  JOIN — to  add,  join,  unite,  coalesce 518 

TO  JOKE — to  jest,  joke,  make  game,  sport 104 

JOLLITY      }  mirth,  merriment,  joviality,  jollity, 

J0VIALITY5     hilarity 391 

JOURNEY— journey,  travel,  voyage 302 

JOY — pleasure,  joy,  delight,  charm 303 

JOY— joy,  gladness,  mirth 393 

JOYFUL— glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 393 

JUDGE— judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator 211 

JUDGEMENT — discernment,  penetration,  discri- 
mination, judgement 71 

JUDGEMENT— judgement,  discretion,  prudence  400 
JUDGEMENT — decision,  judgement,  sentence ...  224 

JUDGEMENT— sense,  judgement 70 

JUICE — liquid,  liquor,  juice,  humour 352 

JUST— right,  just,  proper , 430 

JUSTICE— justice,  equity 212 

TO  JUSTIFY— to  apologize,  defend,  justify,  ex- 
culpate, excuse,  plead 181 

JUSTNESS- justness,  correctness 202 

JUVENILE— youthful,  juvenile, puerile 401 

KEEN— acute,  keen,  shrewd 401 

KEEN — sharp,  acute,  keen 403 

TO  KEEP— to  hold,  keep,  detain,  retain 236 

TO  KEEP — to  keep,  preserve,  save 178 

TO  KEEP— to  keep,  observe,  fulfil 289 

KEEPING— keeping,  custody 179 

TO  KILL — to  kill,  murder,  assassinate,  slay  or 

slaughter 510 

KIND— affectionate,  kind,  fond 379 

KIND — gracious,  merciful,  kind 357 

S.IND— kind,  species,  sort 496 


KINDNESS- benefit,  favour,  kindness,  civility. . 

KINDNESS— benevolepce,  benignity,  humanity, 
kindness,  tenderness 

KINDRED— kindred,  relationship,  affinity,  con- 
sanguinity   

KINDRED— relation,  relative,  kinsman,  kindred 

KINGDOM— empire,  kingdom 

KINGLY — royal,  regal,  kingly 

KINSMAN— relation,  relative,  kinsman,  kindred 

KNAVISH— dishonest,  knavish 

TO  KNOW— to  know,  be  acquainted  with 

KNOWLEDGE  -knowledge,  science,  learning, 
erudition — 

LABORIOUS — active,  diligent,  industrious,  assi- 
duous, laborious .^ 

LABOUR — work,  labour,  toil,  drudgery,  task 

TO  LABOUR — to  labour,  take  pains  or  trouble, 
use  endeavour... ~ 

LABYRINTH— labyrinth,  maze 

TO  LACK— to  want,  need,  lack 

LADING — freight,  cargo,  lading,  load,  burden. .. 

TO  LAG — to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter. . . . 

TO  LAMENT- to  complain,  lament,  regret 

TO  LAMENT— to  bewail,  bemoan,  lament,  de- 
plore   

TO  LAMENT — to  grieve,  mourn,  lament 

LAND — land,  country 

LANDSCAPE — view,  prospect,  landscape 

LANGUAGE— language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom, 
dialect 

LANGUID— faint,  languid 

TO  LANGUISH— to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine. . 

LARGE — great,  large,  big 

LARGE— large,  wide,  broad 

LARGELY— largely,  copiously,  fully 

LASSITUDE — fatigue,  weariness,  lassitude 

LAST— last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 

LASTING — durable,  lasting,  permanent 

LASTLY— lastly,  at  last,  at  length 

LATENT— secret,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  myste- 
rious   

LATEST— last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 

LAUDABLE — laudable,  praiseworthy,  commend- 
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166 
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able. 


TOSLAUGH  AT--to  laugh  at,  ridicule 

LAUGHABLE— laughable,  ludicrous,  ridiculous, 

comical  or  Oomick,  droll 

LAVISH— extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  profuse 

LAW— maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 

LA WFUL— lawful,  legal,  legitimate,  licit 

LAX— loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious 

TO  LAY  OR  TAKE  HOLD  OF— to  lay  or  take 

liold  of,  catch,  seize,  snatch,  grasp,  gripe 

TO  LAY— to  lie,  lay 

LAZY— idle,  lazy,  indolent 

LAZY— inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  sluggish... 

TO  LEAD — to  lead,  conduct,  guide 

LEADER— chief,  leader,  chieftain,  head 

LEAGUE— alliance,  league,  confederacy 

LEAN — lean,  meagre 

TO  LEAN— to  lean,  incline,  bend 

LEARNING — knowledge,  science,  learning,  eru- 

dilion „ 
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l-aAKNING— Iclteis,  literature,  leami  jg. .. 

LEAVE — leave,  Ubeity,  permission,  license 

TO  LEAVE— to  leave,  quit,  relinquish 

TO  LEAVE— let,  leave,  suffer 

TO  LEAVE— to  leave,  take  leave,  bid  farewell 
or  adieu 

TO  LEAVE  OFF— to  cease,  leave  off,  discon- 
tinue, desist 

LEAVINGS — leavings,  remains,  reliclts 

LEGAL  1 

LEGITIMATE  \ 

LEISURE — idle,  leisure,  vacant 

LENITY — clemency,  lenity,  mercy 

TO  LESSEN— to  abate,  lessen,  diminisb,  de- 
crease   

TO  LET— to  let,  leave,  suffer 

LETHAUGICK— sleepy,  drowsy,  lelhargick 

LETTER— cbaracter,  letter 

LETTER— letter,  epistle 

LETTERS— letters,  literature,  learning 

LEVEL — even,  smooth,  level,  plain 

LEVEL— flat,  level 

TO  LEVEL — to  aim,  point,  level 

LEVITY — lightness,  levity,  flightiness,  volatility, 
giddiness 

LEXICON — dictionary,  lexicon,  vocabulary,  glos- 
sary, nomenclature 

LIABLE — subject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxious  — 

LIBERAL — beneficent,  bountiful,  bounteous,  mu- 
nificent, generous,  liberal 

LIBERAL— free,  liberal 

TO  LIBERATE— to  free,  set  free,  deliver,  libe- 
rate   

LIBERTY— freedom,  liberty 

LIBERTY  ) ,  .    .       ,.u    .     ,• 

>  leave,  permission,  liberty,  license  . . 
LICENBcj  ) 

LICENTIOUS — loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licen- 
tious   

LICIT— lawful,  legal,  le^timate,  licit 

LIE — untruth,  falsehood,  falsity,  lie 

TO  LIE— to  lie,  lay 

LIFE— animation,  life,  vivacity,  spirit 

LIFELESS — lifeless,  dead,  inanimate 

TO  LIFT— to  lift,  heave,  hoist 

TO  LIFT — to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt 

LIGHTNESS— ease,  easiness, lightness,  facility.. 

LIGHTNESS— lightness,  levity,  flightiness,  vola- 
tility, giddiness 

LIKE — equal,  even,  equable,  like,  or  alike,  uni- 
form   

LIKENESS— likeness,  resemblance,  similarity  or 
similitude 

LIKENESS— likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy 

LIKEWISE— also,  likewise,  too 

LIMB — member,  limb 

TO  LI51IT— to  bound,  limit,  confine,  restrict,  cir- 
cumscribe   

rO  LIMIT— to  fix,  determine,  settle,  limit 

LIMIT— limit,  extent 

LIMIT — term,  limit,  boundary 

LIMITED— finite,  limited 

ijINE.\GE — family,  house,  lineage,  race 

TO  LINGER — to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter 

LIQUID— fluid,  liquid 
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LIQUID  1 ,.     . ,  ,.  .  .      ,, 

LIQUOR  i  "1"^"''  '"l"<"'i  juice,  hura.rar. . . 

LIST— list,  roll,  catalogue,  register i 468 

TO  LIST — to  enrol,  enlist  or  list,  register,  record  4G8 

TO  LISTEN— to  attend,  hearken,  listen 422 

LISTLESS— indolent,  supine,  listless,  careless...  300 

LITERATQRE— letters,  literature,  learning 196 

LITTLE-litUe,  small,  dhninutive 350 

TO  LIVE— to  exist,  live 210 

LIVELraOOD  S  "^'"""""''  """"•  ^'^l'''^'^^^. 
T  T-.TTi.T/^  <      mainlenance,  support,  sust& 

LIVING  )  mn 

f      nance 239 

LIVELY — lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive, 

merry,  jocund 389 

LIVING,  vide  LIVELIHOOD. 

LIVING— living,  benefice 239 

LOAD — freight,  cargo,  load,  lading,  burden 338 

LOAD— weight,  burden,  load 370 

TO  LOAD— to  clog,  load,  encumber 370 

LOATH — averse,  unwilling,  backward,  loath,  re- 
luctant    136 

TO  LOATH— to  abhor,  detest,  abominate,  loath  138 

LOATHING— disgust,  loathing,  nausea 120 

TO  LODGE— to  harbour,  shelter,  lodge 517 

LODGINGS— lodgings,  apartments 499 

LOFTINESS— pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness,  dig- 
nity   JOO 

LOFTY— high,  tall,  lofty 355 

TO  LOITER— to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  lag,  saunter  261 

LONELY— alone,  solitary,  lonely 252 

TO  LONG  FOR— to  desire,  long  for,  hanker  after  159 

LOOK — air,  mien,  look 193 

LOOK— look,  glance 482 

TO  LOOK— to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 48S 

TO  LOOK— to  look,  appear 481 

LOOKER-ON — looker-on,    spectator,  beholder, 

observer 482 

TO  LOOK  FOR— to  av/ait,  wait  for,  look  for, 

expect 415 

LOOSE — loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious. .  256 

LOOSE— slack,  loose 256 

LOQUACIOUS — talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous  460 
LORDLY — imperious,  lordly,  domineering,  over 

bearing i 185 

LORD'S  SUPPER— Lord's  supper,  communion, 

cucharist,  sacrament 83 

TO  LOSE— to  lose,  miss 404 

LOSS — loss,  damage,  detriment 404 

LOT— destiny,  fate,  lot,  doom 1C9 

LOTH,  vide  LOATH. 

LOUD — loud,  noisy,  high-sounding,  clamoious. . .  471 

LOVE— affection,  love .' 378 

LOVE— love,  friendship 380 

LOVELY— amiable,  lovely,  beloved 373 

LOVER — lover,  suitor,  wooer 380 

LOVING— amorous,  loving,  fond 378 

LOW— humble,  lowly,  low 147 

LOW — low,  mean,  abject 147 

TO  LOWER— to  reduce,  lower 14S 

LOWLY— humble,  lowly,  low 147 

LUCKY— fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous,  successful  395 

LUCRE— gain,  profit,  emolument,  lucre 397 

LUDICROUS— laughable,    ludicrous,  ridiculous 
comical  or  comick,  droll ZQ3 
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LUNACY — derangement,  insanity,  lunacy,  mad- 
ness, mania ^1 

L.T;STRE— lustre,  brightness,  splendour,  brilliancy  474 

LUSTY— corpulent,  stout,  lusty 511 

LUXURIANT— exuberant,  luxuriant 343 

MADNESS— derangement,  insanity,  lunacy,  mad- 
ness, mania •• 281 

MADNESS— madness,  phrensy,  rage,  fury 281 

MAGISTEEI AL— magisterial,  majestick,  stately, 

pompous,  august,  dignified 454 

MAGNIFICENCE— grandeur,  magnificence 454 

MAGNIFICENCE— magnificence,  pomp,   splen- 
dour   453 

MAGNITUDE— size,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk  348 
MAJESTICK — magisterial,   majestick,   stately, 

pompous,  august,  dignified 454 

TO  MAIM — to  mutilate,  raaim,  mangle 509 

MAIN — chief,  principal,  main 206 

TO  MAINTAIN— to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate  441 
TO  MAINTAIN— to  llold,  support,  maintain....  237 
TO  MAINTAIN— to  sustain,  support,  maintain. .  238 
MAINTENANCE— livelihood,  living,  subsistence, 

maintenance,  support,  sustenance 239 

TO  MAKE— to  make,  do,  act 394 

TO  MAKE — to  make,  form,  produce,  create 292 

TO  MAKE  GAME— to  jest,  joke,  make  game, 

sport 104 

TO  MAKE  KNOWN— to  inform,  make  known, 

acquaint,  apprize 194 

MALADY — disorder,  disease,  distemper,  malady  367 
MALEDICTION — malediction,   curse,  impreca- 
tion, execration,  anathema 82 

iBALEFACTOR— criminal,  culprit,    malefactor, 

felon,  convict 123 

MALEVOLENT — malevolent,  malicious,  malig- 
nant   381 

MALICE — malice,  rancour,  spite,  grudge,  pique. .  381 
MALICIOUS     1  malevolent,    malicious,    malig- 

MALIGNANt!     nant 381 

TO  BIANAGE — to  concert, contrive,  manage....  533 

TO  MANAGE— to  conduct,  manage,  direct 191 

MANAGEMENT— care,  charge,  management ...  425 

MANAGEMENT— economy,  management 161 

MANDATE— command,  order,  injunction,  pre- 
cept, mandate 185 

MANFUL— manly,  manful 300 

TO  MANGLE— to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle 509 

MANIA — derangement,  insanity,  lunacy, madness, 

mania 281 

MANIFEST— apparent,  visible,  deal  .plain,  obvi- 
ous, evident,  manifest 478 

TO  MANIFEST— to  discover,  manifest,  dwlare  444 
TO  MANIFEST— to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince, 

manifest > 444 

MANLY— manly,  manful 306 

MANNER— air,  manner 193 

MANNER — custom,  habit,  manner,  practice 323 

MANNER — way,  manner,  method,  mode,  cour93, 

means 275 

MANNERS— manners,  morals 193 

MARGIN — border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  verge, 

margin 176 

WARINE— maritime  mr.rine,  nava'  nautical —  337 


MARINER— seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  marinei . . 

MARITIME— maritime,  marine,  naval,  nautical. 

MARK— mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 

MARK- mark,  sign,  note,  symptom  token,  indi- 
cation     ' 

MARK— mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track  .... 

MARK— mark,  badge,  stigma 

MARK— mark,  butt 

TO  MARK— to  mark,  note,  notice 

TO  MARK— to  show,  point  out,  mark,  indicate.. 

MARRIAGE— marriage,  wedding,  nuptials 

MARRIAGE — marriage,  matrimony,  wedlock .... 

MARTIAL— martial,  warlike,  military,  soldier- 
like   

MARVEL— wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy, 
monster 

MASK— cloak,  mask,  veil,  blind 

MASSACRE— carnage,  slaughter,  butchery,  mas- 
sacre   

MASSIVE— bulky,  massive  or  massy 

MASTER— possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  master. . 

MATERIAL — corporeal,  material 

MATERIALS— matter,  materials,  subject 

IMATRIMONY- marriage,  matrimony,  wedlock. 

MATTER— matter,  materials,  subject 

MATURE— ripe,  mature 

MAXIM— axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 
saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw 

MAXIM— maxim,  precept,  rul  e,  law 

MAY — may,  can 

MAZE — labyrinth,  maze 

MEAGRE — lean,  meagre 

MEAN— base,  vile,  mean ■  . 

BIEAN — common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean 

MEAN — low,  mean,  abject 

WEAN — mean,  pitiful,  sordid 

MEAN — mean,  medium 

TO  MEAN — to  design,  puipose,  mean,  intend 

MEANING — signification,  meaning,  import,  sense 

MEANS — way,  manner,  metliod,  mode,  course, 
means 

MECHANICK — artist,  artificer,  mechanick,  arti- 
san   

TO  MEDIATE— to  intercede,  interpose,  mediate, 
interfere,  intermeddle 

MEDIOCRITY- moderation,  mediocrity 

TO  MEDITATE — to  contemplate,  muse,  medi- 
tate   

MEDIUM — mean,  medium 

MEDLEY — difference,  variety,  diversity,  medley 

MEDLEY — mixture,  medley,  miscellany 

MEEK — soft,  mild)  gentle,  meek 

MEET— fit,  apt,  meet 

MEETING — assembly,  company,  congregation, 
meeting,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  conven- 
tion, council 

MEETING — meeting,  interview  . .» 

MELANCHOLY— dejection,  depression,  melan- 
choly   

MELODY — melody,  harmony,  accordance 

MEMBER— member,  limb , 

MEMOIRS— anecdotes,  memoirs,  clironiclos,  £»- 

nalg 

MEMORATJLi'— siyial  Hiefforabls 
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M fiMORlAL— monuraont,  remembiaiicer, memo 
lial 

MEMORY — memoiy,  remembrance,  recollection, 
reminiscence 

MENACE— tlireat,  menace 

TO  MEND— to  amend,  correct,  rectify,  reform, 
emend,  improve,  mend,  better 

MENIAL— servant, domestick,  menial,  drudge... 

MENTAL — mental,  intellectual 

TO  tIENTION— to  mention,  notice 

MERCANTILE— mercantile,  commercial 

MERCENARY— liireling,  mercenary,  venal 

MERCHANT— trader,  merchant,  tradesman 

MERCHANDISE— commodity,  goods,  mercllan- 
dise,  ware 

MERCIFUL— gracious,  merciful,  kind 

MERCILESS — hard-hearted,  cruel,  unmerciful, 
merciless 

MERCY — clemency,  mercy,  lenity 

MERCY— pity,  mercy 

MERE— bare,  mere 

MERIT— desert,  merit,  worth 

MERRIMENT— mirth,  merriment,  joviality,  hila- 
rity, jollity 

MERRY — cheerful,  merry,  sprightly,  gay 

MERRY — lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive, 
merry,  jocund 

MESSAGE — mission,  message,  errand 

MESSENGER — forerunner,  precursor,  messenger, 
harbinger 

TO  METAMORPHOSE — to  transfigure,  meta- 
morphose  

METAPHOR — figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  em- 
blem, symbol,  type 

SIETHOD— order,  method,  rule 

METHOD— system,  method 

METHOD — way,  manner,  method,  mode,  course, 
means 

MIEN — air,  mien,  look 

MIGHT Y— powerful,  potent,  mighty 

MILD — soft,  mild,  gentle,  meek 

MILITARY— martial,  warlike,  military,  soldier- 
like   

TO  MIMICK — to  imitate,  mimick,mock,  ape.... 

MIND — soul,  mind 

TO  MIND — to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  notice, 
heed 

MINDFUL — mindful,  regardful,  observant 

TO  MINGLE — to  mix,  mingle,  blend,  confound.. 

MINISTER — clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister 

MINISTER— minister,  agent 

TO  MINISTER — to  minister,  administer,  contri- 
bute  

JMINUTE — circumstantial,  particular,  minute 

MIRACLE — wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy, 
monster 

MIRTH— festivity,  mirth 

MIRTH— joy,  gladness,  mirth 

MIRTH- mirth,  merriment,  Joviality,  jollity,  hila- 
rity  

MISCARRIAGE — failure,  miscarriage,  abortion.. 

MISCELLANY— mixture,  medley,  miscellany... 

MISCHANCE — calamity,  disaster,  misf-rtune, 
mischance,  mishap.... ,,  . 
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MISCHIEF- evil  or  ill,  misfortune,  harm,  miflcliici'  405 
MIHCHIEP— injury,  damage,  hurt,  harm,  miscllief  4W 
TO  MISCONSTRUE— to  misconstrue,  misinter- 
pret  45S 

MISDEED  I  offence,  trespass,  transgres- 

MISDEMEANOUR  J     «i™.«'i='i^meanour,mis- 

f     deed,  affront ...  120 

MISDEMEANOUR— crime,  misdemeanour 122 

MISERABLE— unhappy,  miserable,  wretched...  412 
MISERLY— avaricious,  parsimonious,  niggardly  16J 
MISFORTUNE— evil  or  ill,  misfortune,  mischief, 

harm 403 

MISFORTUNE  )  calamity,  disaster,  misfortune, 

MISHAP  ^     miscliance,  mishap 40i5 

TO  MISINTERPRET — to  misconstrue,  misin- 
terpret   423 

TO  MISS— to  lose,  miss 404 

MISSION— mission,  message,  errand 215 

MISTAKE— errour,  mistake,  blunder 12fi 

MISUSE— abuse,  misuse 399 

TO  MITIGATE— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  miti- 
gate, assuage 361 

TO  MIX — to  mix,  mingle,  blend, confound 284 

MIXTURE— mixture,  medley,  miscellany 2g4 

TO  MOAN— to  groan,  moan 410 

MOB  ) 

MOBILITY  (  1"^°!''^'  populace,  mob,  mobility  .    465 

TO  MOCK— to  deride,  mock,  ridicule,  rally,  banter  104 

TO  MOCK — to  imitate,  miniick,  mock,  aiie 523 

MODE — way,   manner,   method,  mode,   course, 

means ,  275 

MODEL— copy,  model,  pattern,  specimen 530 

MODERATION— moderation,  mediocrity 2J3 

MODERATION— modesty,    moderation,   tempe- 
rance, sobriety 245 

MODERN — fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modern...  2G8 

MODEST— humble,  modest,  submissive 147 

MODEST— modest,  bashful,  diffident 148 

MODESTY — chastity,  continence,  modesly  ^5 

MODESTY — modesty,  moderation,  temperance, 

sobriety 245 

MOISTURE— moisture,  humidity,  dampness 515 

TO  MOLEST— to  trouble,  disturb,  molest 413 

TO  MOLEST— to  inconvenience,  annoy,  molest..  417 
MOMENT — signification,  avail,  importance,  con- 
sequence, weight,  moment 45? 

MOMENT— instant,  moment 207 

MONARCH — prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  poten- 
tate       163 

MONASTERY— cloister,  monastery,  convent.  S6 

MONEY— money,  cash 340 

MONSTER — wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  prodigy, 

monster 403 

MONSTROUS — enormous,  monstrous,  prodigious  350 
MONUMENT — monument,  remembrancer,  me- 
morial   50C 

MOOD — humour,  temper,  mood 387 

MORALS— manners,  morals 193 

MORBID — sick,  sickly,  diseased,  n:,orbid 367 

MOREOVER— besides,  moreover S51 

MOROSE — gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  splenetick  ...  411 

MORTAL— deadly,  fatal,  mortal 371 

MORTIFICATION— vexation,  chagrin,  mortlft 
cation > 123 
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MOTION— motion,  moTO.nent. 301 

MOTIVE — cause,  motive,  reason 7^ 

MOTIVE— principle,  motive 213 

TO  MOULD— to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape 293 

TO  MOUNT— to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend, 

climb,  scale 302 

TO  MOURN— to  grieve,  mourn,  lament 408 

MOURNFUL— mournful,  sad 410 

TO  MOVE— to  stir,  move 301 

ftli'JVEABLES — goods,  furniture,  moveables,  ef- 
fects     339 

MOVEMENT— motion,  movement 301 

MOVING — moving,  afTeclitig,  pathetick 301 

MULCT— fine,  mulct,  penalty,  forfeiture 204 

MULTITUDE— mullilude,  crowd,  tlirong,  swarm  494 
MUNIFICENT— beneficent,  bountiful  or  bounte- 
ous, munificent,  generous,  liberal 1C5 

ro  MURDER — to  kill,  murder,  assassinate,  slay 

or  slaughter 510 

ro  MURMUR — to  complain,  murmur,  repine...  409 

TO  MUSE — to  contemplate,  meditate,  muse 76 

ro  MUSE — to  think,  reflect,  wonder,  muse 76 

TO  MUSTER— to  assemble,  muster,  collect 489 

MUTE — silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless 464 

rO  MUTILATE— to  mutilate,  maim,  mangle...  509 
MUTINOUS— tumultuous,    turbulent,   seditious, 

mutinous 303 

MUTUAL— mutual,  reciprocal 334 

MYSTERIOUS— dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious  480 
MYSTERIOUS— secret,    hidden,   latent,  occult, 

mysterious 520 

MYSTERIOUS 


Ml'STICK 


■  mysterious,  mystick 5S9 


WAKED— bare,  naked,  uncovered 249 

TO  NAME— to  name,  call 471 

NAME — name,  appellation,  title,  denomination. .  471 

KAME — name,  reputation,  repute,  credit 472 

TO  NAME — to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle, 

designate,  characterize 471 

TO  NAME — to  nominate,  name 471 

TO  NAP — to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse,  nap. .  300 

NARRATION— relation,  recital,  narration 466 

NARRATIVE— account,  narrative,  desciiption. .  467 

NARROW — contracted,  confined,  narrow J77 

N ARRO  W— straight,  narrow 285 

NASTY— nasty,  filthy,  foul 515 

NATAL — natal,  native,  indigenous 496 

NATION — people,  nation 494 

NATIVE — intrinsick,  real,  genuine,  native 437 

NATIVE— natal,  native,  indigenous 496 

NATIVE      )      ,  .      , 

NATURAL  r^""'' "="""' «6 

NATURALLY. — naturally,   in    course,    conse- 
quently, of  coirrse 272 

N.AVAL         1  maritime,    marine,  naval,  nauti- 

NMJTICALi      cal 337 

NAUSEA— disgust,  loathing,  nausea 120 

NAUTICAL — maritime,   marine,    naval,   nau- 
tical   337 

NEAR — close,  near,  nig|i.. 005 

NECESSARIES— necessities,  necessaries 347 

NECESSARY — necessary,   expedient,    essential, 
requisite 417 


Tagt 
TO  NECESSITATE— to  compel,  force,  Dli.isi, 

necessitate 219 

NECESSITIES- necessities,  necessaries 347 

NECESSITY— occasion,  necessity 418 

NECESSITY— necessity,  need 346 

NEED — poverty,  indigence,  want,  need,  penury. .  M6 

TO  NEED— to  want,  need,  lack 347 

NEED— necessity,  need 346 

NEEDFUL  > 

NEEDY       i  "'''"  NECESSITY,  NEED 34B 

NEFARIOUS — wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefa- 
rious    IS8 

TO  NEGLECT— to  disregard,  slight,  neglect....  423 

TO  NEGLECT— to  neglect,  omit 423 

NEGLIGjiINT — negligent,  remiss,  careless,  heedr 

less,  thoughtless,  inattentive 424 

TO  NEGOTIATE— to   negotiate,    treat   for   or 

about,  transact 215 

NEIGHBOURHOOD— neighbourhood,  vicinity. .  498 
NEVERTHELESS— hewever,  yet,  nevertheless, 

notwithstanding 251 

NEW — fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modern 268 

NEWS -news,  tidings 465 

NICE — exact,  nice,  particular 203 

NICE — fine,  delicate,  nice p,14 

NIGGARDLY — avaricious,    miserly,  parsimoni- 
ous, niggardly ifj] 

NIGGARDLY — economical,  sparing,  thrifty,  sav- 
ing, niggardly lei 

NIGH— close,  near,  nigh ....  235 

NIGHTLY— nightly,  nocturnal 2C3 

NIMBLE— active,  brisk,  agile,  nimble Slf? 

NOBLE — noble,  grand 454 

NOCTURNAL— nightly,  nocturnal 268 

NOISE — noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 470 

NOISOME— hurtful,  pernicious,  noxious,  noisome  406 
NOISY— loud,  noisy,  high-sounding,  clamorous. .  471 
NOMENCLATURE— dictionary,    lexicon,  cata- 
logue, vocabulary,  glossary,  nomenclature 484 

TO  NOMINATE- to  nominate,  name '.. . .  471 

NONCONFORMIST— heretick,  schismatiok,  sec- 
tarian, dissenter,  nonconformist 92 

NOTE— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  indica- 
tion    44'j 

NOTE— remark,  observation,  comment,  note,  an- 
notation, commentary , 455 

TO  NOTE— to  mark,  note,  notice 450 

NOTED- distinguished,  conspicuous,  noted,  emi- 
nent, illustrious 473 

NOTED — noted,  notorious 473 

NOTICE— information,  intelligence,  notice,  advice  195 
TO  NOTICE— to  attend  to,  mind,  regard,  heed, 

notice 403 

TO  NOTICE— to  mention,  notice 451 

TO  NOTICE— to  mark,  note,  notice 450 

TO  NOTICE— to  notice,  remark,  observe 450 

NOTION — conception,  notion 75 

NOTION— perception,  idea,  conception,  notion. .    75 

NOTION— opinion,  sentiment,  notion SO  ' 

NOTORIOUS— noted,  notorious 473 

NOTWITHSTANDING— however,  yet,  never- 
theless, notwithstanding 351 

NOVEL— fable,  tale,  novel,  romance 467 

NOVEL— fresh,  new,  novel,  recent,  modern 2Sfl 
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lO  NOURISH— to  iiourisll,  nurture,  cherish 37"  i  TO  OBVIATE— to  prevent, obviate, pre(Jude.., .  259 

NOXIOUS— hurtful,  pernicious,  noxious,  noisome  406  ^  OBVIOUS— apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvi- 

NUMB— numb,  benumbed,  torpid 37'J 

TO  NUMBER— to   calculate,  compute,  reckon, 

counter  account,  number 432 

NUMERAL       ) 

NUMVKICAL  \  numerous,  numeral,  numerical  233 

NUMEROUS    ) 

NUPTIALS— marriage,  weddins!,  nuptials 83 

TO  NURTURE— to  nourish,  nurture,  cherish...  377 

OBDURATE— hard,  callous,  liardened,  obdurate  373 

OBEDIENT— dutiful,  obedient,  respectful 150 

OBEDIENT— obedient,  submissive,  obsequious. .  149 

OBJECT— aim,  object,  end 324 

OBJECT— object,  subject 325 

TO  OBJECT— to  object,  oppose 112 

TO  OBJECT  TO— to  find  fault  with,  blame,  ob- 
ject to 113 

OBJECTION- demur,  doubt,  hesitation,  objec- 
tion      SO 

OBJECTION— objection,  difficulty,  exception...  113 

OBLATION— offeriiig,  oblation 82 

OBLIGATION— duty,  obligation 150 

TO  OBLIGE— to  bind,  oblige,  engage 216 

TO  OBLIGE— to  compel,  oblige,  force,  necessi- 
tate  219 

OBLIGING — civil,  obliging,  complaisant 199 

TO  OBLITERATE— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase 
or  erase,  efface,  cancel,  obliterate 243 

OBLIVION— forgetfulness,  oMivion 73 

OBLONG — oblong,  oval 350 

OBLOGlUY — reproach,  contumely,  obloquy 108 

OBNOXIOUS— obnoxious,  offensive 146 

OBNOXIOUS — subject,   liable,  exposed,  obnox- 
ious    14G 

OBSCURE — dark,  obscure,  dim,  mysterious 480 

TO  OBSCURE— to  eclipse,  obscure 480 

OBSEQUIES— funeral,  obsequies 64 

OBSEQUIOUS — obedient,    submissive,  obsequi- 
ous    149 

OBSERVANCE — form,  ceremony,  right,  observ- 
ance      83 

UBSERVANCE-observation,  observance  ....       451 

OBSERVANT— mindful,  regardful,  observani     .  426, 

OBSERVATION — observation,  observance 451  '■ 

OBSERVATION— remark,  observation,  note,  an- 
notation, comment,  commentary 451 

TO  OBSERVE— to  keep,  observe,  fulfil 289 

TO  OBSERVE— to  notice,  remark,  observe 450 

TO  OBSERVE— to  observe,  watch 483 

TO  OBSERVE — to  see,  perceive,  observe 482 

OBSERVER— looker-on,  spectator,  beholder,  ob- 
server    482 

OBSOLETE — old,  ancient,  antiquated,  antique, 
old-fashioned,  obsolete 268 

OBSTACLE — difficulty,  impediment,  obstacle  ...  259 

OBSTINATE— obstinate,  contumacious,  heady, 
stubborn,  headstrong 209 

TO  OBSTRUCT— to  hinder,   prevent,  impede, 
obstruct 258 

TO  OBTAIN — to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn  396 

TO  OBTAIN— to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure 396 

TO  OBTRUDE— to  in-.rude  obtrude WO 


ous,  evident,  manifest 473 

TO  OCCASION— to  cause,  occasion,  create 204 

OCCASION— occasion,  opportunity 418 

OCCASION— occasion,  necessity 413 

OCCASIONAL— occasional,  casual 118 

OCCULT — secret,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  myste- 
rious    520 

OCCUPANCY   ) 

OCCUPATION  ^'"="'P™'=y'  occupauon 238 

OCCUPATION — business,   occupation,  employ- 
ment, engagement,  avocation 331 

TO  OCCUPY— to  hold,  occupy,  possess 236 

OCCURRENCE— event,  incident,  accident,  ad- 
venture, occurrence 172 

ODD — particular,  singular,  odd,  strange,  eccen- 

trick 383 

ODD— odd,  uneven 430 

ODIOUS— hateful,  odious 137 

ODOUR — smell,  scent,  odour,  perfume,  fragrance  511 
OF  COURSE — naturally,  in  course,  consequently, 

of  course 272 

OFFENCE — offence,  trespass,  transgresilon,  mis- 
demeanour, misdeed,  affront 120 

TO  OFFEND— to  displease,  ofTend,  ve7. 117 

OFFENDER— offender,  delinquent 120 

OFFENDING  )    „     ,.  „      . 

OFFENSIVE  ]oS[enimg,  offensive. 

OFFENSIVE— obnoxious,  offensive L46 

TO  OFFER— to  give, offer,  present,  e.xi.iDa  ....     163 

TO  OFFER— to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose 167 

OFFERING— offering,  oblation 82 

OFFICE— business,  office,  duty 331 

OFFICE— office,  place,  chaige,  function 332 

OFFICE— benefit,  service,  good,  office 166 

OFFICIOUS— active,  busy,  officious 297 

OFFSPRING— offspring,  progeny,  issue 291 

OFTEN— often,  frequently 268 

OLD— elderly,  aged,  old 269 

OLD — old,  ancient,  antique,  antiquated,  old-fa- 
shioned, obsolete 268 

OLDER— senior,  elder,  older SCO 

OLD-FASHIONED,  vide  OLD. 
OLD-TIMES — formerly,  in  timea  past,  old  times 
or  days  of  yore,  anciently,  or  in  ancient  times  269 

OMEN — omen,  prognostick,  prepage 93 

TO  OMIT— to  neglect,  omit 423 

ON  ONE'S  GUARD — aware,  on  one's  guaid,  ap- 
prized, conscious -i^B 

ONE 

ONLY  ( 

ONSET — attack,     assault,    encounter,    charge 

onset 116 

ONWARD — onward,  forward,  progressive 302 

OPAQUE- opaque,  dark 481 

OPEN — iandid,  open,  sincere 430 

OPEN — frank,  catidid,  ingenuous,  free,  open,  plain  431 

OPENING — opening,  aperture,  cavity 409 

OPERATION— action,  agency,  operation 206 

OPERATION— work,  operation 328 

OPINIATED    1  opiniated  or  opiniative,  conceit- 

OPINIATIVE  i     ed,  egoistical ,...  luC 

OPINION— opinion,  sentiment,  notion 80 


I  one,  single,  only 231 
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OPPONENT— enemy,  foe,  adversary,  opponent, 

antagonist 134 

OPPOKTUNITY— occasion,  opporluuily 418 

rO  OPPOSE— to  combat,  oppose 134 

rO  OPPOSE— to  contradict,  oppose,  deny 113 

TO  OPPOSE— to  object,  oppose 112 

rO  OPPOSE— to  oppose,   resist,   thwart,  witli- 

Btand 114 

OPPOSITE— adverse,  contrary,  opposite 135 

OPPROBRIUM- infamy,  ignominy,  opprobrium  108 
TO  OPPUGiV— to  confute,  refute,  disprove,  op- 


pugn . 
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OPTION— option,  clioice 234 

OPULENCE- riclies,  wealth,  opulence,  affluence  340 

ORAL — verbal,  vocal,  oral 462 

ORATION — address,  speech,  oration,  harangue. .  461 
ORATORY — elocution,  eloquence,  oratory,  rheto- 

liclt 462 

ORB — circle,  orb,  globe,  sphere 175 

TO  ORDAIN  1  to  appoint,  order,  prescribe,  or- 

TO  ORDER    5     dain 184 

ORDER— class,  order,  rank,  degree 276 

ORDER — command,  order,   injunction,  precept, 

mandate ..^ 185 

ORDER— direction,  order 213 

ORDER— order,  method,  rule 276 

ORDER — succession,  series,  order 271 

ro  ORDER— to  place,  dispose,  order 278 

DRDINARY — common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean. .  323 

9RIFrCE— orifice,  perforation 402 

ORIGIN        )  origin,  original,  beginning,  source, 

ORIGINAL  {      rise 292 

ORIGINAL — primary,  primitive,  pristine,  origi- 
nal    274 

OSTENSIBLE — colourable,  specious,  ostensible, 

plausible,  feasible 51G 

OSTENTATION— show,  parade,  ostentation 453 

OVAL— oblong,  oval 3!iO 

OVER— abovCj  over,  upon,  beyond 279 

CVERBALANCE — to   overbalance,   outweigh, 

preponderate 20G 

Tl !  OVERBEAR— to  overbear,  bear  down,  over- 
power, overwhelm,  subdue    144 

OVERBEARING — imperious,  lordly,  domineer- 
ing, overbearing 185 

TO  OVERCO.ME— to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 

overcome,  surmount 144 

TO  OVERFLOW— to  overflow,  inundate,  deluge  352 
TO  OVERHEAR- to  hear,  hearken,  overhear  . .  422 
TO  OVERPOWER— to  beat,  defeat,  overpower, 

rout,  overthrow 143 

TO  OVERPOWER — to   overbear,    overpower, 

bear  down,  overwhelm,  subdue J44 

TO  OVERRULE— overrule,  supersede 200 

OVERRULING — prevailing,  prevalent,  predomi- 
nant, overruling 205 

TO  OVERRUN         }  to  overspread,  overrun,  ra- 

TO  OVERSPREAD  S     vage 507 

OVERSIGHT — inadverten'-y,  inattention,  over- 
sight    423 

OVERSIGHT — inspection,  oversiglit,  superintend- 
ence   213 

I'O  OVERTHROW— t:)  oeat.  defeat,  overpower, 
-nut,  overthrow 143 


TO  OVERTHROW  1  to  overturn,  subvert,  over- 
TO  OVERTURN      )     throw,  invert,  reverse  . .  S03 
TO  OVERWHELIM — to  overbear,  bear  down, 

overpower,  overwhelm,  subdue 144* 

TO  OVERWHELIVI— to  overwlielm,  crush 504 

OUTCRY — noise,  cry,  outcry,  clamour 470 

TO  OUTDO— to  e.-!ceed,  e.xcel,  surpass,  outdo...  273 

OUTLINES— sketch,  outlines S.'W 

TO  OUTLIVE— to  outlive,  survive 240 

OUTRAGE— affront,  insult,  outrage 321 

OUTSIDf; — show,  outside,  semblance,  appear- 
ance    453 

OUTWARD- outward,  external,  extcriour 351 

TO  OUTWEIGH— to  overbalance,  preponderate, 

outweigh 2t)6 

TO  OWN — to  acknowledge,  own,  confess,  avow  442 
O  vVNER — possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  master  . .  238 


PACE— pace,  step 301 

PACIPICK— peaceable,  peaceful,  pacifick 362 

TO  PACIFY — to  appease,  calm,    pacify,  quiet, 

still 361 

PAGAN — gentile,  heathen,  pagan 495 

PAIN — pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 407 

TO  PAINT— to  paint,  depict,  delineate,  sketch  . .  333 

PAIR — couple,  brace,  pair 434 

PALATE— palate,  taste 512 

PALE— pale,  pallid,  wan 369 

TO  PALLIATE— to  extenuate,  palliate 182 

TO  PALLIATE— to  gloss,  varnish,  palliate 515 

PALLID— pale,  pallid,  wan 369 

TO  PALPITATE — to    palpitate,   flutter,   pant, 

gasp '. 305 

PANEGYRICK— encomium,  eulogy,  panegyrick  130 

PANG — pain,  pang,  agony,  anguish 407 

TO  PANT— to  palpitate,  flutter,  pant,  gasp 303 

PARABLE— parable,  ailegory 532 

PARADE — show,  parade,  ostentation 453 

PARASITE — flatterer,  sycophant,  parasite 526 

TO  PARDON— to  excuse,  pardon 182 

TO  PARDON— to  forgive,  pardon,  absolve,  remit    87 

PARDONABLE— venial,  pardonable 183 

TO  PARE— to  peel,  pare 518 

PARLIAMENT — assembly,  company,  meeting, 
congregation,  parliament,  diet,  congress,  con- 
vention, synod,  convocation,  council 490 

PARSIMONIOUS— avaricious,  miserly,  parsimo- 
nious, niggardly  161 

PARSIMONY— economy,  frugality,  parsimony  . ,   161 
PARSON— clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister. . .     85 

PART— part,  division,  portion,  share 4S5 

PART — part,  piece,  patch 486 

TO  PART — to  divide,  separate,  part 484 

TO  PARTAKE  J  to  partake,  share,  partici- 

TO  PARTICIPATE  }     pate 486 

PARTICULAR — circumstantial,  minute,  particu- 
lar      173 

PARTICULAR— exact,   nice,   particular,  punc- 

t"!!' 203 

PARTICULAR— particular,  singular,  eccentrick, 

odd,  strange 355 

PARTICULAR— particular.  Individual ,  253 

PARTICULAR— peculiar,  appropriate,  particular  231 
PARTICULAR- special,  spccifick,  particular  ...  253 


INDEX. 
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FAUl  IL  t/L  AEL  Y-  -especl  ally,  particularly,  prin- 
cipally, chiefly 306 

PARTISAN— follower,  adherent,  partisan 419 

PARTNER — colleague,  partner,  coadjutor,  assist- 
ant  491 

PARTNERSHIP — association,  society,  company, 

partnership 488 

PARTY— faction,  party 209 

PASSAGE — course,  race,  passage 275 

PASSIONATE — angry,  passionate,  hasty,  irasci- 
ble   119 

PASSIVE — passive,  submissive 149 

PASSIVE— patient,  passive 149 

PASTIME — amusement,  entertainment,  diversion, 

sport,  recreation,  pastime 391 

PATCH— part,  piece,  patch 480 

VATHETICK— moving,  affecting,  pathetick 301 

PATIENCE — patience,  endurance,  resignation. . .  149 

PATIENT— patient,  passive 149 

PATIENT— invalid,  patient 367 

PAUPER— poor,  pauper 347 

TO  PAUSE— to  demur,  hesitate,  pause 96 

PAY — allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  hire, 

pay 164 

PEACE — peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquillity 361 

PEACEABLE  )  .,  ,  ,        ..  ,  „.„ 

PEACEFUL     fP^^^^'We,  peaceful,  pacifick....  362 

PEASANT — countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind, 

rustick  clown 336 

PECULIAR— peculiar,  appropriate,  particular  ...  231 

PEEL— skin,  hide,  peel,  rind 518 

TO  PEEL— to  peel,  pare 518 

PEEVISH — captious,  cross,  peevish,  petulant, 

fretful 315 

PELLUCID— pellucid,  transparent 477 

PENALTY- fine,  penalty,  mulct,  forfeiture 204 

TO  PENETRATE— to  penetrate,  pierce,  perfo- 
rate, bore 402 

PENETRATION — discernment,  discrimination, 

penetration 71 

PENETRATION— penetration,  acutenesB,  saga- 
city  401 

PENITENCE — repentance,  penitence,  contrition, 

compunction,  remorse 88 

PENMAN — writer,  penman,  scribe 336 

PENURIOUS — economical,  saving,  sparing,  penu- 
rious, thrifty,  niggardly 161 

PENURY — poverty,   indigence,  want,   lenury, 

need 346 

PEOPLE— people,  nation 494 

PEOPLE — people,  populace,  mob,  mobility 495 

PEOPLE— people,  persons,  folks 495 

TO  PERCEIVE — to   perceive,  discern,   distin- 
guish   483 

TO  PERCEIVE— to  see,  perceive,  observe 483 

PERCEPTION — perception,  idea,  conception,  no- 
tion       75 

PERCEPTION — sentiment,  sensation,  perception,  (376 
PEREMPTORY— positive,  absolute,  peremptory  188 

PERFECT— accomplished,  perfect 283 

PERFECT— complete,  perfect,  finished ;.  287 

PERFIDIOUS— faithless,  perfidious,  treacherous  524 
TO  PERFORATE— to  penetrate,  pierce,  perfo- 
rate, hore 403 
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PERFOR.WION— orifice,  perforation 40-2 

TO  PERFORM— ta  effect,  produce,  perform 2e» 

TO  PERFORM— to  execute,  fulfil,  perform 28S 

PERFORMANCE — production,  work,  perform- 
ance  32!] 

PERFORMER— actor,  player,  performer 298 

PERFUMil- smell,  scent,  odour,  fragrance,  per- 
fume   511 

PERIL— danger,  hazard,  peril 171 

PERIOD — sentence,  proposition,  period,  pliraso  . .  464 
PERIOD — time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epoclia —  207 

TO  PERISH— to  perish,  die,  decay 371 

TO  PERJURE— to  forswear,  perjure,  suborn  ....  OS 
PERM ANENT— durable,  lasting,  permanent  —  266 
PERMISSION — leave,  liberty,  permission,  license  255 
TO  PERMIT— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  tolerate, 

suffer 157 

TO  PERMIT— to  consent,  permit,  allow 1.56 

PERNICIOUS— destructive,  ruinous,  pernicious. .  504 
PERNICIOUS — hurtful,  noxious,  noisome,  perni- 
cious    40U 

TO  PERPETEATE—toperpetiale,  commit 298 

PERPETUAL— continual,  perpetual,  constunt...  265 

TO  PERPLEX— to  distress,  harass,  perplex 407 

TO  PERPLEX— to  embarrass,  perplex,  entangle  412 
TO  PERSEVERE  1  to  continue,  persevere,  per- 
TO  PERSIST         S     sist,  pursue,  prosecute  ...    264 

TO  PER^ST— to  insist,  persist 265 

PERSONS— people,  persons,  folks 495 

PERSPICUITY— clearness,  perspicuity i'n 

TO  PERSUADE— to  exhort,  persuade 312 

TO  PERSUADE — to  persuade,  entice,  prevail 

upon 313 

PERSUASION — conviction,  persuasion 7S 

PERTINENT— pertinent,  relevant 3K 

PERVERSE — awkward,  cross,  crooked,  unto- 
ward, froward,  perverse 315 

PEST— bane,  pest,  ruin 5u3 

PESTILENTIAL— contagious,  epidemical,  pesti- 
lential    129 

PETITION — prayer,  petition,  request,  entreaty, 

suit 87 

PETTY— trifling,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous,  futile  . .  457 
PETULANT — captious,   cross,  peevish,  fretful, 

petulant 315 

PHANTOM — vision,  apparition,  phantom,  ghost, 

spectre 479 

PHRASE — sentence,  proposition,  period,  phrase. .  464 
PHRASE  1  diction,  phrase,  phraseology, 

PHRASEOLOGYt     style 40S 

PHRENSY— madness,  phrensy,  rage,  fury 281 

TO  PICK— to  clioose,  pick,  select 234 

PICTURE — likeness,  picture,  image,  effigy ,  5^ 

TO  PICTURE,  vide  TO  PAINT. 

PICTURE — picture,  print,  engraving 459 

PIECE — part,  piece,  patch 486 

TO  PIERCE— to  penetrate,  pierce,  perforate,  bore  40S 

TO  PILE — heap,  pile,  accumulate,  amass 340 

PILLAGE — rapine,  plunder,  pillage 5l)7 

PILLAR— pillar,  column 499 

TO  PINCH— to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe 309 

TO  PINE— to  flag,  droop,  languish,  pine 368 

PIOUS — holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 89 

PIQUE— malice,  rancour,  spite,  grudge,  pique   ..  381 
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PITEOUS— piteous,  doleful,  woful,  rueful 411 

PITEOUS    ^ 

PITIABLE  >  piteous,  pitiable,  pitiful 358 

PITIFUL    y 

PITIFUL— mean,  pitiful,  sordid 

PITIFUL— contemptible,  despicable,  pitiful 

PITY — pity,  compassion 

PIT  Y— pity,  mercy 

PLACE— office,  place,  charge,  function 

PLACE— place,  situation,  station,  position,  post. . 

PLACE— place,  spot,  site 

TO  PLACE— to  place,  dispose,  order 

TO  PLACE— to  put,  place,  lay,  set 

PLACID— calm,  placid,  serene 

PLAIN— apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvious, 
evident,  manifest 

PLAIN — even,  smooth,  level,  plain 

PLAIN — frank,  candid,  ingenuous,  free,  open, 
plain 

PL AIN— sincere,  honest,  true,  plain 

PLAUDIT— applause,  acclamation,  plaudit 

PLAUSIBLE — colourable,  specious,  ostensible, 
plausible,  feasible 

PLAY — play,  game,  sport 

PLAYER — actor,  player,  performer 

TO  PLEAD— apologize,  defend,  justify,  excuse, 
exculpate,  plead 

PLEADER— defender,  advocate,  pleader , 

PLEASANT— agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing 

PLEASANT— facetious,  conversible,  pleasant,  jo- 
cular, jocose 

TO  PLEASE— to  satisfy,  please,  gratify 

PLEASED— glad,  pleased,  joyful,  cheerful 

PLEASING — agreeable,  pleasant,  pleasing 

PLEASURE— comfort,  pleasure 

PLEASURE — pleasure,  joy,  delight,  charm 

PLEDGE — deposile,  pledge,  security 

PLEDGE— earnest,  pledge 

PLENIPOTENTIARY— ambassador,  plenipoten- 
tiary, envoy,  deputy 

PLENITUDE— fulness,  plenitude 

PLENTEOUS  )  plentiful,    plenteous,  abundant, 

PLENTIFUL  J      copious,  ample 

PLIABLE  }  „     ,, ,       ,.  . ,       ,.     .           , 
PLIANT    (  ^^"^^^<  Pl'^We,  pliant,  supple 

PLIGHT — situation,  condition,  state,  predicament, 
plight,  case 

PLOT — combination,  cabal,  plot,  conspiracy 

TO  PLUCK— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pluck, 
pull,  tug 

PLUNDER — ^rapine,  plunder,  pillage 

TO  PLUNGE— to  plunge,  dive 

TO  POINT— to  aim,  point,  level 

TO  POINT  OUT— to  show,  point  out,  indicate, 
mark , 

TO  POISE— to  poise,  balance 

POISON — poison,  venom 

POLISHED  1      ,..        ,.,,,,.  ,  , 

nriTTmn       >  p»lite,  polished,  refined,  genteel —  199 

POLITE— civil,  polite 198 

POLITICK     ),.,,,.., 

POLITICAL  i''°""'=="' •"'""'='= -'21 

TO  POLLUTE— to  contaminate,  deiile,  pollute, 
taint,corrupt ...129 


453 

454 
76 

370 
347 

495 
518 

94 
486 
485 


POMP— magnificence,  splendour,  pomp 

POMPOUS— magisterial,  majestick,  stalely,  pomp- 
ous, august,  dignified 

TO  PONDER— to  think,  reflect,  ponder,  muse. .. 
PONDEROUS— heavy,  burdensome,  ponderous, 

weighty 

POOR — poor,  pauper^ 

POPULACE— people,  populace, mob,  mobility... 

PORT— harbour,  haven,  port 

TO  PORTEND- to  augur,  prtsage,  forebode,  be- 
token, portend  

PORTION— deal,  quantity,  portion 

PORTION — part,  division,  portion,  share 

POSITION — p'ace,  situation,  station,  position, 

post 378 

POSITION — action,  gesture,  gesticulation,  atti- 
tude, posture,  position 293 

POSITION— tenet,  position 80 

POSITIVE— actual,  real,  positive 298 

POSITIVE— confident,  dogmatical,  positive 414 

POSITIVE— definite,  positive 458 

POSITIVE— positive,  absolute,  peremptory 188 

TO  POSSESS— to  have,  possess 237 

TO  POSSESS— to  hold,  occupy,  possess 236 

POSSESSIONS— goods,  possessions,  property. .. .  340 
POSSESSOR — possessor,  proprietor,  owner,  mas- 
ter   238 

POSSIBLE— possible,  practicable,  practical 324 

POST — place,  situation,  station,  position,  post 278 

POSTERIOR — subsequent,    consequent,   poste- 
rior   272 

TO  POSTPONE— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  pro- 
crastinate, prolong,  protract,  retard 260 

POSTURE — action,  gesture,  gesticulation,   pos- 
ture, attitude,  position 295 

POTENT— powerful,  potent,  mighty 187 

POTENTATE — prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  po- 
tentate    18P 

POVERTY — poverty,  indigence,  want,  penury, 

need 346 

TO  POUND — to  break,  bruise,  squeeze,  pound, 

crush 501 

TO  POUR— to  pour,  spill,  shed 346 

POWER — power,  strength,  force,  authority,  do- 
minion    186 

POWERFUL— powerful,  potent,  mighty 187 

PRACTICABLE)         .,^,  .     ,,  „ 

PRACTICAL       S  possible,  practicable,  practical  324 

PRACTICE— custom,  habit,  manner,  practice...  322 

TO  PRACTISE— to  exercise,  practise 322 

TO  PRAISE — to  praise,  commend,  applaud,  ex- 
tol  130 

PRAISEWORTHY-commendable,  praiseworthy, 

laudable I3i 

PRANK — frolick,  gambol,  prank 390 

TO  PRATE       j  to  babble,  chatter,  chat,  prate, 

TO  PRATTLE  (     prattle 459 

PRAYER— prayer,    petition,    request,   entreaty, 

suit 87 

PRECARIOUS — doubtful,   dubious,    uncertain, 

precarious g^ 

PRECEDENCE— priority,  precedence,  preference, 

pre-eminence 273 

PRECEDENT— example,  precedent 531 
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fRECEDING— antecedent,  preceding,  previous, 

foregoing,  anterior,  prior,  former 272 

PRECEPT— command,  order,  injunction,  precept, 

mandate 185 

PRECEPT— aoctrine,  precept,  principle 80 

PRECEPT— maxim,  precept,  rule,  law 211 

PRECIOUS— valuable,  precious,  costly 437 

PRECIPITANCY— rashness,  temerity,  hastiness, 

precipitancy 263 

PRECISE— accurate,  exact,  precise 203 

TO  PRECLUDE— to  prevent,  obviate,  preclude  359 
PRECURSOR — forerunner,  precursor,  messenger, 

harbinger 215 

PREDICAMENT— Bitualion,  condition,  state,  pre- 
dicament, plight,  case 279 

TO  PREDICT— to  foretel,  predict,  prognosticate, 

prophesy 94 

PREDOMINANT — prevailing,   prevalent,    over- 
ruling, predominant 205 

PRE-EMINENCE — priority,  precedence,  pre-emi- 
nence, preference 273 

1    iiFACE— prelude,  preface 231 

TO  PREFER— to  choose,  prefer 233 

TO  PREFER — to  encourage,  advance,  promote, 

prefer,  forward 312 

PREFERABLE— eligible,  preferable 234 

PREFERENCE — priority,  precedence,  pre-emi- 
nence, preference 273 

PREJUDICE — bias,  prejudice,  prepossession IGO 

PREJUDICE — disadvantage,  injury,  hurt,  detri- 
ment, prejudice 404 

PRELIMINARY— previous,  preliminary,  prepara- 
tory, introductory 274 

PRELUDE— prelude,  preface 231 

TO  PREMISE— to  premise,  presume 231 

PREMEDITATION— foresight,  forethought,  fore- 
cast, premeditation 399 

rO  PREPARE— to  fit  equip,  prepare,  qualify. . .  154 
PREPARATORY-^  previous,  preliminary,  prepa- 
ratory, introductory 274 

TO  PREPONDERATE— to  overbalance,  prepon- 
derate, outweigh 206 

PREPOSSESSION — bias,  prepossession,  preju- 
dice    160 

PREPOSSESSION— bent,  bias,  inclination,  pre- 
possession   159 

PREPOSTEROUS — irrational,  foolish,  absurd, 

preposterous 91 

PREROGATIVE— privilege,  prerogative,  immu- 
nity, exemption 228 

PRESAGE — omen,  prerogative,  presage 93 

TO  PRESAGE — to  augur,  presage,  forebode,  be- 
token, portend 94 

TO  PRESCRIBE— to  appoint, prescribe,  ordain..  184 

TO  PRESCRIBE— to  dictate,  prescribe 184 

PRESCRIPTION— usage,  custom,  prescription  . .  324 
PRESENT— gift,  present,  donation, benefaction..  164 
TO  PRESENT— to  give,  offer,  present,  exhibit...  163 

TO  PRESENT— to  introduce,  present 163 

TO  PRESERVE— to  keep,  preserve,  save 178 

rO  PRESERVE — to  save,  spare,  preserve,  pro- 
tect   179 

TO  PRESS — to  press,  squeeze,  pinch,  gripe 309 

PRESSING— pressing,  urge^*.  importunate MS 


Past 

TO  PRESUME— to  premise,  presume 231 

PRESUMING— presumptive,  presumptuous,  pre- 
suming    232 

PRESUMPTION— arrogance,  presumption 231 

PRESUMPTIVE      1  presumptive,  presumptuous, 

presumptuous!     presujuing 232 

PRETENCE— pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  ex- 
cuse  M9 

TO  PRETEND— to  feign,  pretend 528 

TO  PRETEND— to  affect,  pretend SSO 

PRETENSION— pretension,  claim 229 

PRETENSION  i  pretence,  pretension,  pretext,  ex- 

PRETEXT        i     cuse 229 

PRETTY— beautiful,  fine,  handsome,  pretty 313 

PREVAILING — prevailing,    ruling,   overruling, 

prevalent,  predominant 205 

TO  PREVAllICATE— to  evade,  equivocate,  pre- 
varicate   526 

TO  PREVENT— to  hinder,  prevent,  impede,  ob- 
struct  258 

TO  PREVENT— to  prevent,  anticipate 259 

TO  PREVENT— to  prevent,  obviate,  preclude...  259 
PREVIOUS — antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing, 

previous,  anterior,  prior,  former 272 

PREVIOUS— previous,  preliminary,  preparatory, 

introductory 274 

PREY— booty,  spoil,  prey 506 

PRICE — cost,  expense,  price,  charge ^36 

PRICE — value,  worth,  rate,  price 436 

PRIDE — pride,  vanity,  conceit 100 

PRIDE — pride,  haughtiness,  loftiness,  dignity IOC 

PRIEST — clergyman,  parson,  priest,  minister 85 

PRIMARY    {primary,  primitive,  pristine,  oiigi- 

PRIMITIVEJ     nal 274 

PRINCE — prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  potentate  188 

PRINCIPAL— chief,  principal,  main 206 

PRINCIPALLY— especially,  particularly,  princi- 
pally, chiefly 206 

PRINCIPLE— doctrine,  precept,  principle 80 

PRINCIPLE— principle,  motive 213 

PRINT — mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 446 

PRINT— picture,  print,  engraving 45(] 

PRIOR— antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  previ- 
ous, anterior,  prior,  former 272 

PRIORITY— priority,  precedence,  pre-eminence, 

preference 273 

PRISTINE — primacy,  primitive,  pristine,  origi- 
nal  ■ 274 

PRIVACY— privacy,  retirement,  seclusion 253 

PRIVILEGE— privilege,  prerogative,  exemption, 

immunity 22S 

PRIVILEGE- right,  claim,  privilege 23S 

PRIZE — capture,  seizure,  prize 50Q 

TO  PRIZE— to  value,  prize,  esteem 43G 

PROBABILITY— chance,  probability 170 

PROBITY— honesty,  uprightness,  integrity,  pro- 
bity  -tai 

TO  PROCEED— to  advance,  proceed 301 

TO  PROCEED— to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring, 

flow,  emanate 39i 

PROCEBDlNG—proceeding,  transaction 333 

PROCEEDING  ,    ^..^jing,  process,  progress...  3ia 

PROCESS  i  ^ 

PROCESSION— procession,  train,  retinue 49S 
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Paje 

TO  PfiOCLAIM— to  announce,  proclaim,  publish, 

advertise 443 

TO  PROCLAIM— to  declare,  publisli,  proclaim..  442 
PROCLAMATION— decree,  edict,  proclamation  443 
TO  PROCRASTINATE— to  delaj',  defer,  post- 
pone, procrastinate,  prolong,  protract,  retard. .  260 

TO  PROCURE— to  get,  gain,  obtain,  procure 396 

TO  PROCURE- to    provide,   procure,   furnisli, 

supply 399 

PRODIGAL- extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  pro- 
fuse   342 

PRODIGIOUS— enormous,  prodigious,  monstrous  350 
PRODIGY— wonder,  miracle,   marvel,    prodigy, 

monster 403 

PRODUCE— production,  produce,  product 329 

TO  PRODUCE— to  afford,  yield,  produce 330 

TO  PRODUCE— to  effect,  produce,  perform 289 

TO  PRODUCE— to  mal<e|  form,  produce,  create  292 

''^^^™L„„  ^production, produce, product...  329 
PRODUCTION  5  '  " 

PRODUCTION — production,  performance,  worlc  329 

PROPANE— irreligious,  profane,  impious 92 

TO  PROFESS— to  profess,  declare 442 

PROFESSION— business,  trade,  profession,  art. .  331 
PROFICIENCY — progress,  proficiency,  improve- 
ment   204 

PROFIT— advantage,  profit 398 

PROFIT— gain,  profit,  emolument,  lucre 397 

PROFLIGATE— profligate,  abandoned,  reprobate  249 

PROFUNDITY— depth,  profundity  350 

PROFUSE — extravagant,  prodigal,  lavish,  profuse  342 

PROFUSENESS  )        .    .  , 

PROFUSION        S  P™*^"^'""'  P™f"!^e"es3 342 

PROGENITORS— forefatliers,  ancestors,  progeni- 
tors  260 

PROGENY— offspring,  progeny,  issue 291 

PROGNOSTICK— omen,  presage,  prognostick ...    D3 
TO  PROGNOSTIC  ATE— to  foretel,  predict,  prog- 
nosticate, prophesy 94 

PROGRESS — proceeding,  process,  progresi 333 

PROGRESS — progress,  proficiency,  improvement  204 
PROGRESS  1  progress,  progression,  advance, 

PROGRESSION  )     advancement.. 204 

PROGRESSIVE— onward,  forward,  progressive  302 
TO  PROHIBIT— to    forbid,    prohibit,    interdict, 

proscribe 223 

t'ROJECT-  design,  plan,  scheme,  project 534 

PROLIFICK— fertile,  fruitful,  prolificit 341 

PROLIX— diffuse,  prolix 464 

TO  PROLONG— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  pro- 

craslinatr,,  prolong,  protract,  retard 260 

PROMINENT— prominent,  conspicuous 47) 

PROMISCUOUS— promiscuous,  indiscriminate..  284 

PROMISE — promise,  engagement,  word 217 

TO  PROMOTE — to  encourage,  advance,  promote, 

prefer,  forward 312 

PROMPT — diligent,  expeditious,  prompt 262 

PROMPT— ready,  apt,  prompt 297 

TO  PROMULGATE— to  publish,  promulgate,  di- 
vulge, reveal,  disclose 443 

RONENESS— inclination,  tendency,  propeniiiy, 

proneness 160 

TO  PRONOUNCE— to  utter,  speak,  articulate, 
nronounce   .'••     459 


345 

168 
430 
340 


PROOF-  argument,  reason,  proof. 7"' 

PROOF— proof,  evidence,  testimony 444 

PROOF— experience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test  319 

PROP— staff,  stay,  prop,  support 238 

TO  PROPAGATE— to  speed,  circulate,  propa-' 

gale,  disseminate 

PROPENSITY— inclination,  tendency,  proneness, 

propensity " 

PROPER— right,  just,  proper 

PROPERTY— goods,  property,  possessions. 

PROPERTY— quality,  property,  attribute 232 

PROPITIOUS— favourable,  auspicious,  propitious  J90 
TO  PROPHESY— to  foretel,  predict,  prophesy, 

prognosticate 94 

PROPORTION— rate,  proportion,  ratio 434 

PROPORTION— symmetry,  proportion 435 

PROPORTIONATE— proportionate,  commensu- 
rate, adequate 434 

TO  PROPOSE— to  offer,  bid,  tender,  propose 167 

TO  PROPOSE— to  purpose,  propose. 534 

PROPOSITION— sentence,    proposition,    period, 

phrase 464 

PROPRIETOR — possessor,    proprietor,   owner, 

master 238 

TO  PROROGUE— to  prorogue,  adjourn 260 

TO  PROSCRIBE— to  forbid,  prollibit,  interdict, 

proscribe 223 

TO  PROSECUTE— to  continue,  persevere,  per- 
sist, pursue,  prosecute 264 

PROSELYTE-convert,  proselyte 86 

PROSPECT— view,  survey,  prospect 479 

PROSPECT — view,  prospect,  landscape 479 

TO  PROSPER— to  flourish,  thrive,  prosper 395 

PROSPERITY— well-being,  welfare,  prosperity, 

happiness 396 

PROSPEROUS— fortunate,    lucky,    prosperous, 

successful 395 

TO  PROTECT— to  defend,  protect,  vindicate —  178 
TO  PROTECT— to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect  179 
TO  PROTEST— to  affirm,    asseverate,   assure, 

vouch,  aver,  protest 44] 

TO  PROTRACT— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  pTO- 

crastinate,  prolong,  protract,  retard 260 

TO  PROVE— to  argue,  evince,  prove 77 

TO  PROVE — to  prove,  demonstrate,  evince,  ma- 
nifest   444 

PROVERB — axiom,   maxim,   aphorism,    apoph- 
thegm, saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw  210 
TO  PROVIDE — to  provide,  procure,  furnish,  sup- 
ply   399 

PRO  VIDENCE— providence,  prudence 390 

PROVIDENT— careful,  cautious,  provident 425 

PROVISION— fare,  provision 513 

TO  PROVOKE— to  aggravate,  irritate,  provoke, 

exasperate,  tantalize 121 

TO  PROVOKE— to    awaken,   excite,   prcA-ake, 

rouse,  stir  up , 310 

TO  PROVOKE— to  excite,  incite,  provoke 309 

PRUDENCE— judgement,  discretion,  prudence. .  400 

PRUDENCE— prudence,  providence 399 

PRUDENCE— wisdom,  prudence 400 

PRUDENT         } 

PRUDENTIAL  I  P^dent,  prudenfal 399 

TO  PRY— to  pry,  scrutinize,  dive  into 90 


^R/ING — curious,  prying  inquisitive 

TO  PUBLISH— lo  announce,  proclaim,  advertise, 
publish 

TO  PUBLISH— to  declare,  publisli,  proclaim  — 

TO  PUBLISH— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge, 
reveal,  disclose 

PUERILE — ^youthful,  juvenile,  puerile 

TO  PULL— to  draw,  drag,  haul  or  hale,  pull, 
pluck,  tug 

PUNCTUAL — exact,  nice,  particular,  punctual.. 

PUNISHMENT — correction,  discipline,  punish- 
ment   

PUPIL— scholar,  disciple,  pupil 

TO  PURCHASE- to  buy,  purchase,  bargain, 
cheapen 

PURPOSE — sake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end. . 

TO  PURPOSE — to  design,  purpose,  intend,  mean 

TO  PURPOSE— to  purpose,  propose 

TO  PURSUE— to  follow,  pursue 

TO  PURSUE — to  continue,  persevere,  pei-sist, 
pureue,  prosecute 

TO  PUT— to  put,  place,  lay,  set 

ro  PUTREFY— to  rot,  putrefy,  corrupt 
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TO  QUAKE — to  shake,  tremble, shudder,  quiver, 

quake 305 

QUALIFICATION — qualification,  accomplish- 
ment   289 

QUALIFIED— competent,  fitted,  qualified J54 

TO  QUALIFY — to  fit,  equip,  prepare,  qualify. .  154 

ro  QUALIFY-to  qualify,  temper,  humour 388 

OF  QUALITY— of  fashion,  of  quality,  of  dis- 
tinction   474 

QUALITY— quality,  property,  attribute 232 

QUANTITY— deal,  quantity,  portion 486 

QUARREL — difference,  dispute,  quarrel,  alterca- 
tion    133 

QUARREL — quarrel,  broil,  feud,  affray  or  fray. .  133 

QUARTER— district,  region,  tract,  quarter 498 

QUERY         1 

QUESTION  ^l"''"™'"""'' '' 

TO  aUESTION— to  doubt,  question,  dispute..-.  05 
TO  QUESTION — to  ask,  inquire,  question,  inteiv 

rogate 97 

a,UICKNESS — quiclcness,    swiftness,    fleetnesa, 

celerity,  rapidity,  velocity 2G2 

dUIET— ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 362 

QUIET— peace,  quiet,  calnif  tranquillity 361 

TO  Q.UTET— to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quie*!,  Btill  361 

TO  Q,UIT— to  leave,  quit,  relinquish 255 

TO  Q.UIVER— to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  qui- 
ver, quake 305 

TO  aUOTE— to  cite,  quote 469 

RACE — course,  race,  passage 275 

RACE — family,  house,  lineage,  race 495 

RACE — race,  generation,  breed 497 

TO  RACK — to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 501 

RADIANCE— radiance,  brilliancy 475 

ro  RADIATE— to  shine,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle, 

radiate 476 

RAGE— anger,  choler,  rage,  fury 119 

RAGE— madness,  phrensy,  rage,  fury 281 

TO  R.ATSE— to  Iieichten,  raise,  aggravate 355 


TO  RAISE— to  lift,  raise,  erect,  elevate,  exalt- . .  354 
TO  RALLY— to   deride,   mock,  ridicule,  rally, 

banter 103 

RAMBLE — excursion, ramble, tour,  trip,  jaunt...  302 
TO  RAMBLE — to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove, 

roam,  range 12? 

RANCOUR— hatred,  enmity,  ill-will,  rancour  ...  I3t 
RANCOUR — malice, rancour,  spite,  grudge,  pique  381 ' 

TO  RANGE— to  class,  arrange,  range 27T 

TO  RANGE— to   wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove, 

roam,  range 126 

RANK— class,  order,  rank,  degree 276 

TO  RANSOM— to  redeem,  ransom 440 

RAPACIOUS — rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious..  50"^ 
RAPIDITY— quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  cele 

rity,  rapidity,  velocity 262 

RAPINE— rapine,  plunder,  pillage 507 

RAPTURE— ecstasy,  rapture,  tratit^port 318 

RARE^rare,  scarce,  singular 350 

TO  RASE— to  blot  out,  expunge,  rase  or  erase, 

efface,  cancel,  obliterate 248 

RASH — foolhardy,  adventurous,  rash 321 

RASHNESS— rashness,  temerity,  hastiness,  preci- 
pitancy  263 

RATE — rate,  proportion,  ratio 434 

RATE — tax,  rate,  assessment 168 

RATE — value,  worth,  rate,  price 436 

TO  RATE— to  estimate,  compute,  rate 432 

RATIO— rate,  proportion,  ratio 434 

RATIONAL— rational,  reasonable 71 

RAVAGE — ravage,  desolation,  devastation 506 

TO  RAVAGE — to  overspread,  overrun,  ravage. .  507 
RAVENOUS— rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious...  507 

RAY— gleam,  glimmer, ray,  beam .  476 

TO  RAZE — to  demolish,  raze,  dismantle,  destroy  505 

TO  REACH— to  reach,  stretch,  extend 348 

RE ADY— easy,^ready 363 

READY— ready,  apt,  prompt 307 

REAL — actual,  real,  positive 298 

REAL— intrinsick,  genuine,  real 437 

TO  REALIZE— lo  fulfil,  accomplish,  realize....  289 

REALM — state,  realm,  commonwealth 189 

REASON — argument,  reason,  proof. 77 

REASON — cause,  reason,  motive 77 

REASON — consideration,  reason 77 

REASON — sake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end- .  535 
REASONABLE — fair,  honest,  equitable,  reason- 
able  423 

REASONABLE— rational,  reasonable 71 

REBELLION— contumacy,  rebellion ..  210 

REBELLION— Insurrection,   sedition,  rebellion, 

revolt 208 

TO  REBOUND— to  rebound,  reverberate,  recoil  305 
TO  REBUFF-"to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel, 

rebuff 232 

TO  REBUKE— to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  re- 
prove, rebuke  110 

TO  RECALL  i  to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  revoke, 

TO  RECANT  \     recall-.... 247 

TO  RECAPITULATE— to  repeat,  recite,  recapi- 
tulate, rehearse 465 

TO  RECEDE — lo  recede,  retreat,  withdraw,  re 

tire,  secede 253 

RECEIPT- receipt,  reception 233 
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TO  RECEIVE— to  lake,  receive,  accept 233 

TO  RECEIVE— to  admit,  receive 235 

RECENT- fresli,  new,  novel,  recent,  modern 268 

BECEPTIOJNT— receipt,  reception 233 

RECIPROCAL— mutual,  reciprocal 334 

RECIPROCITY— intercliange,  exchange,  recipro- 
city  334 

RECITAL— relation,  recital,  narration 466 

TO  RECITE— to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  recapi- 
tulate   465 

TO  RECKON — to  calculate,  compute,  reckon, 

count  or  account,  number 432 

RECKONING— account,  bill,  reckoning 433 

TO  RECLAIM— to  reclaim,  reform 203 

TO  RECLINE— to  recline,  repose 363 

'j'O  RECOGNISE— to  recognise,  acknowledge  . .  412 
TO  RECOIL— to  rebound,  reverberate,  recoil  ...  305 
RECOLLECTION— memoiy,  remembrance,  re- 
collection, reminiscence 72 

RECOiMPENSE — compensation,  amends,  satis- 
faction, remuneration,  recttmjiense,  requital. .  438 

RECOMPENSE— gratuity,  recompense 440 

TO  RECONCILE— to  conciliate,  reconcile 153 

TO  RECORD— to  enrol,  enlist,  record,  register...  468 

RECIORD— record,  register,  archive 469 

TO  RECOUNT— to  relate,  recount,  describe 406 

TO  RECOVER — to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  re- 
cruit   440 

RECOVERY— recovery,  restoration 440 

RECREATION — amusement,  entertainment,  di- 
version, sport,  recreation,  pastime 301 

TO  RECRUIT — to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  re- 
cruit   440 

TO  RECTIFY— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better 201 

RECTITUDE— rectitude,  uprightness 428 

TO  REDEEM— to  redeem,  ransom 440 

REDRESS— redress,  relief ." 365 

TO  REDUCE— to  reduce,  lower 148 

REDUNDANCY — redundancy,  superfluity,  ex- 
cess    343 

TO  REEL— to  stagger,  reel,  totter 303 

TO  REFER— to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest 320 

TO  REFER— to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard 326 

REFINED— polite,  polished,  refined,  genteel 1C9 

REFINEMENT— cultivation,  civilization,  reflne- 

ment igg 

TO  REFLECT— 10  consider,  reflect 76 

TO  REFLECT — to  think,  reflect,  muse,  pon- 
der       76 

REFLECTION— insinuation,  reflection 327 

TO  REFORM— to  amend,  correct,  reform,  rectify, 

emend,  improve,  mend,  better 201 

TO  REFORM— to  reclaim,  reform 203 

REFORM                ) 
REFORMATION  J 
REFRACTORY— unruly,  ungovernable,   refrac- 
tory   208 

TO  REFRAIN— to  abstain,  forbear,  refrain 244 

TO  REFRESH— to  revive,  refresh,  renovate;  re- 
new  ,.    ...209 

REFUGE — apylum.,  refuge,  shelter,  retreav   .- .   .  518 

TO  REFUSE— to  deny,  refuse ,    ....   232 

REFUSE — dregs,  sediment,  dross,  sruia.  tc,  ;i  .     515 
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•  reform,  reformation 203 


TO  REFUSE— to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  re- 
buff  

TO  REFUTE— to  confute,  refute,  oppugn,  dis- 
prove  '■ 

REGAL— royal,  regal,  kingly 

REGARD— care,  concern,  regard . . 

TO  REGARD— to  attend  to,  mind,  heed,  legariJ 

TO  REG  ARD— to  esteem,  respect,  regard 

TO  REGARD— to  consider,  regard 77 

TO  REGARD— to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard. . ,  Sisti 

REGARDFUL— mindful,  regardful,  observant 426 

REGARDLESS — indilferent.    unconcerned,    re- 
gardless   375 

REGIMEN— food  diet,  regimen 514 

REGION— district,  region,  quarter 498 

TO  REGISTER— to  enrol,  enlist,  record,  register  468 

REGISTER— record,  register,  archive 469 

REGISTER—list,  roll,  catalogue;  register 468 

TO  REGRET— to  complain,  lament,  regret 409 

TO  REGULATE— to  direct,  dispose,  regulate...  191 

TO  REGULATE— to  govern,  rule,  regulate 206 

TO  REHEARSE— to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  re- 
capitulate   465 

REIGN — empire,  reign,  dominion 187 

TO  REJECT — to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  re- 

bufl' 232 

REJOINDER — answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response  460 
TO  RELATE— to  refer.relate,  respect,  regard...  32« 

TO  RELATE— to  relate,  recount,  describe 465 

RELATED— connected,  related 419 

RELATION— relation,  recital,  narration 468 

RELATION  )  relation,  relative,    kindred,  kins- 

RELATIVE  ^     man 453 

RELATIONSHIP— kindred,  relationship,  affinity, 

consanguinity 4y^ 

TO  RELAX— to  relax,  remit 238 

RELENTLESS— implacable,  unrelenting,  relent- 
less, inexorable 381 

RELEVANT— pertinent,  relevant 327 

RELIANCE — dependence,  reliance 416 

RELICK3 — leavings,  remains,  relicks 255 

RELIEF— redress,  relief 365 

TO  RELIEVE— to  alleviate,  relieve 361 

TO  RELIEVE— to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  re- 
lieve   364 

RELIGIOUS— holy,  pious,  devout,  religious 89 

TO  RELINaUISH— to  abandon,  desert,  forsake, 

relinquish 2^3 

TO  RELINQUISH— to  leave,  quit,  relinquish  ..  255 

RELISH — taste,  flavour,  relish,  savour 512 

RELUCTANT— averse,  unwilling,  backward,  re- 
luctant, loath j3 

TO  REMAIN— to  continue,  rema'ji,  stay 26i 

REMAINDER — rest,  remaindei,  remnant,  resi- 

'•'«= 370 

REMAINS— leavings,  remains,  relicks 25f 

REMARK— remark,  observation,  comment,  note, 

annotation,  commentary 151 

REMARKABLE— extraordinary,  remarkable  ...  *5I 

TO  REM  ARK— to  notice,  remark,  observe 450 

TO  REMEDY— to  cure,  heal,  remedy 36S 

REMEDY— cure,  remedy 3(35 

REMEMBRANCE— memory,  rtmembronco,  re- 
collection, reminiscence... 75 


REMEMISRaNOER— monument,  memorial,  re 

nienibrnncer 

REMINISL'ENCE — memory,  remembrance,  recol- 
lection, reminiscence 73 

REMISS — negligent,  remiss,  careless,  thoughtless, 

heedless,  iiiatteuilve 424 

TO  REMIT— to  forg  ve,  pardon,  absolve,  vejuit..    87 

TO  REMIT— to  relax,  remit 256 

KEMNANT — rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue..  370 
TO  REMONSTRATE — to  e.ipostulale,  remon- 
strate    459 

REMORSE — repentance,   penitence,    contrition, 

compunction,  remorse 87 

REMOTE— distant,  far,  remote 286 

REMUNERATION— compensation,  satisfaction, 
amends,  remuneration,  recompense,  requital, 

reward 438 

TO  REND— to  break,  rack,  rend,  tear 501 

TO  RENEW         )  to  revive,  refresh,  renovate, 

TO  RENOVATE  \      renew 2C9 

TO  RENOUNCE — to  abandon,  resign,  renounce, 

abdicate 243 

RENOWN — fame,  reputation,  renown 472 

RENOWNED — famous,  celebrated,  renowned,  il- 
lustrious   473 

TO  REPAIR — to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  recruit  440 
REPARATION — restoration,  restitution,  repara- 
tion, amends 439 

REPARTEE— retort,  repartee 461 

TO  REPAY— to  restore,  return,  repay 439 

TO  REPEAL — to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  animl, 

revoke,  cancel 247 

ro  REPEAT — to  repeat,  recite,  rehearse,  recapi- 
tulate    465 

ro  REPEL— to  refuse,  decline,  reject,  repel,  rebuff  232 
aEPENTANCE — repentance,  penitence,  contri- 
tion, compunction,  remorse 88 

REPETITION— repetition,  tautology 406 

TO  REPINE — to  complain,  murmur,  repine 409 

REPLY — answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response 400 

REPORT — fame,  report,  rumour,  hearsay 472 

REPOSE— ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 3C2 

ro  REPOSE— to  recline,  repose 363 

REPREHENfilON— reprehension,  reproof 110 

REPRESENTATION— show,  exhibition,  repre- 
sentation, sight,  spectacle 4.52 

TO  REPRESS — to  repress,  restrain,  suppress 221 

REPRIEVE — reprieve,  respite 257 

TO  REPRIMAND — to  check,  chide,  reprimand, 

reprove,  rebuke 110 

REPRI3.\L— retaliation,  reprisal 440 

REPROACH — discredit,  reproach,  scandal,  dis- 
grace    107 

REPROACH— reproach,  contumely,  obloquy 108 

TO  REPROACH— to  blame,  reprove,  reproach, 

upbraid,  certsure,  condemn 110 

REPRO  \CHFUL — reproachful,  abusive,  scurri- 
lous      109 

REPROBATE — profligate,    abandoned,    repro- 
bate   249 

ro  REPROBATE— to  reprobate,  condemn 109 

REPROOF — reprehension,  reproof 110 

ro  REPROVE— to  check,  chide,  reprimand,  re- 
prove, rebuke 110 
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REPUGNANCE — aversion,   antipailiy,   dislike, 

hatred,  repugnance 13t) 

REPUTATION— chaiacter,  reputation 472 

REPUTATION— fiuiie,  reputation,  renown 472 

REPUTATION  Iname,    reputation,    credit,   re- 

REPUTE  J     pute 472 

REQUEST- -prayer,  petition,  request,  entiealy, 

suit 87 

TO  REQUEST— to  ask,  beg,  request 157 

TO  REQUIRE— 10  demand,  require 223 

REQUISITE — necessary,  expedient,  esseutral,  re- 
quisite  417 

REQUITAL — compensalion,  satisfiiction,  amends, 
remuneration,  recompense,  requital,  reward. .  438 

REQUITAL— retribution,  requital 440 

TO  RESCUE— lo  deliver,  rescue,  save 240 

RESEARCH — examination,  search,  inquiry,  re- 
search, investigation,  scrutiny 98 

RESEMBLANCE— likeness,  resemblance,    simi- 
larity or  similitude 532 

RESENTFUL— resentful,  revengeful,  vindictive  119 
RESENTMENT— anger,  resentment,  wrath,  ire, 

indignation lis 

RESERVATION  ) 

RESERVE  I  ""'"'''  '<^="™"0" "8 

TO  RESERVE— to  reserve,  retain 173 

TO  RESIDE — to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside,  in- 
habit    263 

RESIDUE — rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue...  270 
TO  RESIGN — to  abandon,  resign,  renounce,  ab- 
dicate    243 

10  RESIGN — to  give  up,  abandon   forego,  re- 
sign  242 

RESIGNATION — patience,  endurance,  resigna- 
tion    14!l 

TO  RESIST— to  oppose,  willistand,  thwart,  re- 
sist   115 

TO  RESOLVE— to  determine,  resolve 223 

TO  RESOLVE— to  solve,  resolve 224 

RESOLUTE— decided,  determined,  resolute 224 

RESOLUTION— courage,  fortitude,  resolution. ..  140 
TO  RESORT  TO— to  frequent,  haunt,  resort  to..  494 

RESOURCE — expedient,  resource 535 

TO  RESPECT — to  esteem,  respect,  regard 427 

TO  RESPECT — to  honour,  reverence,  respect. . .  427 
TO  RESPECT— to  refer,  relate,  respect,  regard. .  326 
RESPECTFUL— dutiful,  obedient,  respectful. .. .  150 

RESPITE— interval,  respite 257 

RESPITE— reprieve,  respite 257 

RESPONSE — answer,  reply,  rejoinder,  response  4C0 
RESPONSIBLE — answerable,   responsible,   ac- 
countable, amenable 183 

REST — cessation,  stop,  rest,  intermission 257 

REST — ease,  quiet,  rest,  repose 362 

REST — rest,  remainder,  remnant,  residue 270 

TO  REST— to  found,  ground,  rest,  build 493 

TO  REST— to  stand,  slop,  rest,  stagnate 253 

RESTITUTION    i  restoration,  restitution,  repa- 

RESTORATION  i     ration,  amends 439 

RESTORATION— recovery,  restoration 440 

TO  RESTORE— to  restore,  return,  repay 439 

TO  RESTRAIN— to  coerce,  restrain 220 

TO  RESTRAIN- torepress,  iestrain,f!nppri6s  .  221 
TO  RESTRAIN,  vide  RESTRICTION 
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RESTRAINT— constraint,  l,:strainl,  restriction. . 
TO  RESTRICT— to  bound,  limit,  confine,  circum- 
scribe, restrict ' 

ro  RESTRICT,  vide  RESTRICTION. 
RESTRICTION— constraint,  restraint,  restriction  220 
RESULT— effect,  conseiiuence,  result,  issue,  event  290 

TO  RETAIN— to  hold,  keep,  detain,  retain 236 

TO  RETAIN— to  reserve,  retain 1'8 

RETALIATION— retaliation,  reprisal 440 

TO  RETARD— to  delay,  defer,  postpone,  procras- 
tinate, prolong,  protract,  retard 260 

TO  RETARD— to  retard,  hinder 260 

RETINUE— procession,  train,  retinue 493 

TO  RETIRE— to'  recede,  retreat,  retire,  secede, 

withdraw 2^"* 

RETIREMENT— privacy,  retirement,  seclusion. .  253 

RETORT— retort,  repartee 461 

TO  RETRACT— to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  re- 
voke, recall 247 

RETREAT— asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 518 

TO  RETREAT— to  recede,  retreat,  retire,  whh- 

draw,  secede 253 

RETRIBUTION— retribution,  requital 440 

TO  RETRIEVE— to  recover,  retrieve,  repair,  re- 
cruit   140 

RETROSPECT — retrospect,  review,  survey 480 

TO  RETURN— to  restore,  return,  repay 439 

TO  RETURN— to  revert,  return 327 

TO  REVEAL— to  publish,  promulgate,  divulge, 

.     reveal,  disclose 443 

TO  REVENGE— to  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate..  119 
REVENGEFUL— resentful,  revengeful,  vindictive  119 
TO  REVERBERATE— to  rebound,  reverberate, 

yecoil 305 

TO  REVERE  )to   adore,  reverence,  vcjie- 

TO  REVERENCE  )     rate,  revere 81 

REVERENCE— awe,  reverence,  dread 307 

TO  REVERENCE— to  honour,  reverence,  respect  427 

REVERIE— dream,  reverie 91 

TO  REVERSE— to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert, 

invert,  reverse 503 

TO  REVERT— to  revert,  return 397 

REVIEW — retrospect,  review,  survey 480 

REVIEW — revisal,  revision,  review 480 

TO  REVILE— to  revile,  vihfy 108 

REVISAL    1 

REVISION  j '■"'^"'> '■>'"™">  ■■eview 460 

TO  REVIVE — to  revive,  refresh,  renovate,  re- 
new  , 269 

TO  REVOKE — to  abjure,  recant,  retract,  revoke, 
recall 247 

TO  REVOKE— to  abolish,  abrogate,  repeal,  re- 
voke, annul,  cancel 247 

REVOLT — insurrection,  sedition,  rebellion,  re- 
volt   208 

REWARD — compensation,  satisfaction,  amends, 
remuneration,  recompense,  requital,  reward  438 

RHETORICK — elocution,  eloquence,  oratory,  rhe- 
torick 462 

RICHES — riches,  wealth,  opulence,  affluence 340 

RIOlCULE—ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm.....  304 

TO  RIDICULE— to  laugh  at,  ridicule 103 

r  O  RIDICULE— to  deride,  nock,  ridicule,  rally, 
banter , 103 


RIDICULOUS— laughable,  ludicruus,  ridiculous, 

comical  or  comick,  droll 1^3 

RIGHT— straight,  right,  direct 430 

RIGHT— right,  just,  proper 430 

RIGHT— right,  claim,  privilege 228 

RIGHTEOUS— godly,  righteous SO 

RIGID  )  austere,    rigid,    severe,    rigorous, 

RIGOROUS  S      stern 3gS 

RIGOROUS— harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 3S2 

RIM— border,   edge,  rim,  brim,   brink,   margin, 

verge 176 

RIND — skin,  hide,  peel,  rind 518 

RIPB—ripe,  mature 287 

RISE — origin,  original,  rise,  source 292 

TO  RISE— to  rise,  issue,  emerge 291 

TO  RISE — to  arise  or  rise,  mount,  ascend,  climb, 

scale 302 

TO  RISK— to  hazard,  venture,  risk 171 

RITE — form,  ceremony,  rite,  observance 83 

RIVALRY — competition,  emulation,  rivalry 131 

ROAD — way,  road,  route  or  rout,  course 275 

TO  ROAM — to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove,  roam, 

range 126 

ROBBERY— depredation,  robbery 505 

ROBUST— strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 372 

ROLL — list,  catalogue,  roll,  register 468 

ROMANCE— fable,  tale,  novel,  romance 467 

ROOM — space,  room 35( 

TO  ROT— to  rot,  putrefy,  corrupt 504 

ROTUNDITY— roundness,  rotundily 351 

TO  ROVE — to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove,  roam, 

range 12ff 

ROUGH— abrupt,  rugged,  rough 201 

ROUGH— coarse,  rough,  rude 201 

ROUGH — harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous SaSi 

ROUNDNESS— roundness,  rotundity 351 

ROUND— circuit,  tour,  round 174 

TO  ROUSE — to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse, 

.  stir  up 316 

TO  ROUT- — to   beat,    defeat,    overpower,  rout, 

overthrow 143 

ROUTE — way,  road,  route  or  rout,  course 273 

ROYAL- royal,  regal,  kingly 189 

TO  RUB— to  rub,  chafe,  fret,  gall 309 

RUDE — coarse,  rough,  rude 201 

RUDE — impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent,  inso- 
lent     2(16 

RUEFUL— piteous,  doleful,  woful,  rueful 411 

RUGGED— abrupt,  rugged,  rough 20S 

EUIN— bane,  pest,  ruin 503 

RUIN — destruction,  ruin 504 

RUINOUS — destructive,  ruinous,  pernicious 504 

RULE — order,  method,  rule 276 

RULE — guide,  rule 2i(j 

RULE— maxim,  precept,  rula,  law ^ 211 

TO  RULE — to  govern,  rule,  regulate 30C 

RULING— prevailing,  prevalent,  ruling,  predomi- 
nant   205 

RUMOUR — fame,  report,  rumour,  hearsay 472 

RUPTURfi—ru|)turc,  fracture,  fraction 502 

RURAL      )         ,  . 

rural,  rustick 335 


RUSTICK 

RUSTICK— coumryman, 

rustick,  clo-^n    


peasant,  swain,  hind, 


B ACll A MJSNT— Lord's  supper,  euclmiist,  sacra- 
ment      83 

SACRED — holy,  sacred,  divine 

SAD — dull,  gloomy,  sad,  dismal 410 

SAD — mournful,  sad 410 

SAFE— safe,  secure 366 

SAGACIOUS  1  '"S*^'  sasacious,  sapient 401 

SAGACITY — penetration, acuteneas,  sagacity...  401 
SAILOH — seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mariner...  337 
SALARY — allowance,   stipend,   salary,  wages, 

hire,  pay 1G4 

SAKE — sake,  account,  reason,  purpose,  end 535 

SALUBRIOUS  1  healtliy,  wholesome,  salubrious, 
SALUTARY     i     salutary 360 

SALUTATION)     ,  .        ....  ..  .„ 

SALUTE  >  salute,  salutation,  greetmg 461 

TO  SALUTE— to  accost,  address,  salute 461 

TO  SANCTION — to  countenance,  sanction,  sup- 
port   310 

SANCTITY— holiness,  sanctity 88 

SANE— sound,  sane,  healtlly 360 

SANGUINARY— bloody,   blood-thirsty,   sangui- 
nary   307 

TO  SAP— to  sap,  undermine 302 

SAPIENT — sage,  sagacious,  sapient 401 

SARCASM — ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm 10-1 

TO  SATIATE— to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy 363 

SATIRE— ridicule,  satire,  irony,  sarcasm 104 

SATIRK — wit,  humour,  satire,  irony,  burlesque    70 
SATISPACTION-^compenaation,    satisfaction, 
amends,  remuneration,  recompense,  requital, 

reward 438 

aATISFACTION— contentment,  satisfaction 384 

TO  S.iTISFY- to  satisfy,  please,  gratify 383 

TO  SATISFY— to  satisfy,  satiate,  glut,  cloy....  383 
SAUCY — impertinent,  rude,  saucy,  impudent,  in- 
solent   200 

SAVAGE — cruel,   inhuman,    barbarous,   brutal, 

savage 373 

SAVAGE — ferocious,  fierce,  savage 374 

TO  SAVE— to  deliver,  rescue,  save 210 

TO  SAVE^to  keep,  save,  preserve 178 

TO  SAVE — to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect 179 

SAVING — economical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty,  pe- 
nurious, niggardly 161 

TO  SAUNTER— to  linger,  tarry,  loiter,  saunter, 

lag 261 

SAVOUR — taste,  flavour,  relish,  savour. . .' 512 

SAW,  vide  SAYING. 

TO  SAY— to  speak,  say,  tell 405 

SAYING — axiom,  maxim,  aphorism,  apophthegm, 

saying,  adage,  proverb,  by-word,  saw 210 

TO  SCALE — to   arise  or  rise,  mount,   ascend, 

climb,  scale 302 

SCANDAL — discredit,  disgrace,  reproach,  scandal  107 

SCANDALOUS— infamous,  scandalous 108 

SCANTY— bare,  scanty,  destitute 250 

SCARCE — rare,  scarce,  singular 250 

SCARCELY— hardly,  scarcely 364 

SCARCITY— scarcity,  dearth 250 

TO  SCATTER— to  spread,  scatter,  disperse 344 

SCENT— smell,  scent,  odour,  perfume,  fragrance  511 
SCHEME— design,  plan,  scheme,  project 534 
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SCHISMATtCK— herctick,   schlsmatick,    sectu 

rian,  dissenter,  nonconformist 02 

SCHOLAR— scholar,  disciple,  pupil 197 

SCHOOL — school,  academy 197 

SCIENCE — knowledge,  science,  learning,  erudi- 
tion    196 

TO  SCOFF— to  scofl;  gibe,  jeer,  sneer 104 

SCOPE — tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 325 

TO  SCORN — to  contemn,  despise,  acorn,  disdain  101 
SCORNFUL — contemptuous,  scornful,  disdainful  103 

TO  SCREAM— to  cry,  scream,  shriek 47« 

TO  SCREEN— to  cover,  shelter,  screen 517 

SCRIBE— writer,  penman,  scribe 336 

TO  SCRUPLE— to  scruple,  hesitate,  wdver,  fluc- 
tuate      97 

SCRUPULOUS— conscientious,  scrupulous 88 

TO  SCRUTINIZE— to  pry,  scrutinize,  dive  into    99 
SCRUTINY — examination,  search,  inquiry,  re- 
search, investigation,  ecrutiny 98 

SCUM— dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse 515 

SCURRILOUS— reproachful,  tbusive,  scurrilous  109 

SEAL— seal,  stamp 450 

SEAMAN— seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mariner. .  337 
SEARCH — examination,  search,  inquiry,  investi- 

"  gation,  research,  scrutiny 98 

TO  SEARCH— to  examine,  seek,  search,  explore    98 
SEASON  1  time,    season,   timely,  season- 

SEASONABLEi     able 266 

TO  SECEDJ>-to  recede,  retreat,  retire,   witli- 

draw,  secede 253 

SECLUSION — privacy,  retirement,  seclusion  ..  253 

TO  SECOND— to  second,  support 365 

SECOND  )  ,  ....  „,, 

SECONDARY  i  '^'°''^'  '''='""^='^'  '"f""""--  ••     ^'* 

SECRECY — concealment,  secrecy 519 

SECRET— clandestine,  secret 5S0 

SECRET— secret,  hidden,  latent,  occult,  myste- 
rious  520 

TO  SEORETE—to  conceal,  hide,  secrete 519 

TO  SECRETE  ONE'S  SELF— to  abscond,  steal 

away,  secrete  one's  self 520 

heretick,  schlsmatick,  sectarian, 
sectary,  dissenter,  nonconform- 
ist     92 

SECULAR— secular,  temporal,  worldly 90 

SECURE— certain,  sure,  secure 306 

SECURE— safe,  secure 366 

SECURITY— deposite,  pledge,  security 183 

SECURITY— fence,  guard,  security 183 

SEDATE— composed,  sedate 227 

SEDIMENT — dregs,  sediment,  dross,  scum,  refuse  515 
SEDITION— insurrection,  sedition,  rebellion,  re- 
volt  208 

SEDITIOUS— factious,  seditious 209 

SEDITIOUS- tumultuous,   turbulent,  seditious, 

mutinous 208 

TO  SEDUCE— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice, 

decoy 319 

SEDULOUS— sedulous,  diligent,  assiduous 297 

TO  SEE— to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 482 

TO  SEE— to  see,  perceive,  observe 482 

TO  SEEK — to  examine,  seek,  search,  explore....    98 

TO  SEEM— to  seem,  appear 483 

SEEMLY — becoming,  decent,  seemly,  fit,  suitable  248 


SECTARIAN  ' 
SECTARY      ' 


hv 

TO  SEIZE— to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catcli,  seize, 
snatch,  grasp,  gripe. 


rage  I 


Foil 


337 


SEIZURE— capture,  seizure,  prize 50G 


'  self-will,    self-conceit, 
[     self-sufficiency 100 


, sense  ■ 


376 


TO  SELECT— to  clioosc,  pick,  select 234 

SELF-CONCEIT 
BELF-SUFFICIENCY 
SELF-WILL 
SEMBLANCE— show,  outside  appearance,  sem- 
blance    453 

SENIOR— senior,  elder,  older 269 

SENSATION— sentiment,  sensation,  perception. .  370 

SENSATION  )  ^    ,. 

SENSE  ^feehng,  sensation 

SENSE— sense,  judgement 70 

SENSE— signification,  meaning,  import,  sense...  456 
SENSIBILITY — feeling,  sensibility,  susceptibi- 

hty 376 

TO  BE  SENSIBIiE— to  feel,  be  sensible,  con- 
scious    376 

SENSIBLE    )         ..,  ...  ..     .  „.r 

SENSITIVE  ^s™sible,  sensitive,  sentient 3/j 

SENSUALIST— sensualist,  voluptuary,  epicure. .  375 

SENTENCE — decision,  judgement,  sentence 224 

SENTENCE — sentence,  period,  phrase,  proposi- 
tion   464 

T.O  SENTENCE— to  sentence,  condemn,  doom. .  109 

SENTENTIOUS- sententious,  sentimental 376 

SENTIENT— sensible,  sensitive,  sentient 375 

SENTIMENT— sentiment,  sensation,  perception . .  376 

SENTIMENT— opinion,  sentiment,  notion 

SENTIMENT  AL— sententious,  sentimental 376 


SHACKLE— chain,  fetter,  band,  shackle     «J7 

InlDOwh'^''"'''^'"""'"' '^' 

TO  SHAKE— to  shake,  tremble,  shudder,  quiver, 
quake ^^ 

TO  SHAKE— to  shake,  agitate,  toss 304 

SHALLOW— superficial,  shallow,  (lirasy 45T 

SHAME — dishonour,  disgrace,  shame. 10* 

SHAMELESS— immodest,  impudent,  shameless. .  247 

TO  SHAPE— to  form,  fashion,  mould,  shape 293 

TO  SHAKE— to  divide,  distribute,  shave 485 

SHARE — part,  division,  portion,  share 485 

TO  SHARE — to  partake,  participate,  share 486 

SHARP— sharp,  acute,  keen 402 

TO  SHED— to  pour,  spill,  shed 346 

SHELTER— asylum,  refuge,  shelter,  retreat 518 

TO  SHELTER— to  cover,  shelter,  screen 517 

TO  SHELTER— to  harbour,  shelter,  lodge 517 

SHIFT — evasion,  shift,  subterfuge 526 

TO  SHINE — to  shine,  glitter,  sparkle,  radiate, 

glare 476 

SHOCK— shock,  concussion 305 

SHOCKING— formidable,  dreadful,  shocking,  ter- 
rible   308 

TO  SHOOT— to  shoot,  dart 305 

SHORT — short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  summary  286 
SHOW — show,  outside,  appearance,  semblance. .  453 
SHOW — show,  exhibition,  representation,  sight, 

spectacle 452 

SHOW — show,  parade,  ostentation 453 

TO  SHOW — to  show,  point  out,  mark,  indicate..  451 


SENTINEL— guard,  sentinel 180 '  TO  SHOW— to  show,  exhibit,  display 4M 


SEPARATE— different,  distinct,  separate 282 

TO  SEPARATE— to  abstract,  separate,  distin- 
guish    420 

TO  SEPARATE— to  divide,  separate,  part 484 

TO  SEPARATE— to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  de. 

tach 421 

SEPULCHRE— grave,  tomb,  sepulchre SCO 

SEPULTURE— burial,  interment,  sepulture 84 

SEaUEL— sequel,  close 284 

SERENE — calm,  placid,  serene 362 

SERIES — series,  course 275 

tsERIES — succession,  series,  order 271 

SERIOUS — eager,  earnest,  serious 392 

SERIOUS- grave,  serious,  solemn 392 

SERVANT — servant,  doniestick,  menial,  drudge  328 
SERVICE — advantage,   benefit,  utility,  service, 

avail,  use 338, 

SERVICE — benefit,  service,  good  office 166 

SERVITUDE— servitude,  slavery,  bondigo 328 

TO  SET— to  put,  place,  lay,  set 280 

TO  SET  FREE— to  free,  set  free,  deli\er,  libe- 
rate    240 

TO  SETTLE— to  compose,  settle 227 

TO  SETTLE— to  fix,  determine,  settle,  limit  ....  237 

TO  SETTLE— to  fix,  settle,  establish 227 

TO  SEVER — to  separate,  sever,  disjoin,  de*ach..  421 
SEVERAL— different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  va- 

riour 283 

SEVERE — austere,  rigid,  severe,  rigorous,  stern. .  382 

SEVERE — harsh,  rough,  severe,  rigorous 382 

SEVERE— strict,  severe 204 

BEX— gender,  sex 514 


SHOWY — showy,  gaudy,  gay 453 

SHREWD— acute,  keen,  shrewd 401 

TO  SHRIEK— to  cry,  scream,  shriek tit 

TO  SHRINK— to  spring,  s-.art,  startle,  shrink....  304 

TO  SHUDDER— to  shake,  treniblc,  quiver,  quake, 

shudder 305 

TO  SHUN— to  avoid,  eschew,  shun,  elude 527 

TO  SHUT— to  close,  shut 28e 

SICK        1 

___„,  y  }  sick,  sickly,  diseased,  morbid 367 

SICKNESS— sickness,  illness,  indisposition 367 

SIGHT — show,  exhibition,  representation,  sight, 

spectacle 452 

SIGN— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token,  indica- 
tion   447 

SIGN        J    .         .       , 

SIGNAL  r'«"' "8"^' «5 

SIGNAL — signal,  memorable 474 

TO  SIGNALIZE— to  signalize,  distinguish 474 

SIGNIFICANT— significant,  expiessive 45G 

SIGNIFICATION— signification,  meaning,  sense, 

import 45P 

SIGNIFICATION — signification,  avail,  import- 
ance, consequence,  moment,  weight 458 

TO  SIGNIFY— to  denote,  signify,  imply 454 

TO  SIGNIFY— to  express,  declare,  signify,  utter, 

testify 4a 

SILENCE — silence,  taciturnity 45; 

SILENT— silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless 48l 

SILLY— simple,  silly,  foolish ^ 

SIMILARITY— likeness,  resemblance,  similarity 
orsimilitnde 531 


INDEX. 


f  simile,  simiiitude,  comparison. 


simple,  single,  singular  . 


SIMiLE 

SiMIUTDDE 

SIMILITUDE— likeness,  resemblance,  similarily 
or  similitude 

SIMPLE— simple,  single,  singular 

SIMPLE— simple,  silly,  foolisll 

SIMULATION — simulation,  dissimulation 

SIN — crime,  vice,  sin 

SINCERE — candid,  open,  sincere 

SINCERE — liearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial 

SINCERE — sincere,  honest,  true,  plain .... 

SINGLE — solitary,  sole,  only,  single 

SINGLE — one,  single,  only 

SINGLE        1 

SINGULARS 

SINGULAR — rare,  scarce,  singular 

SINGULAR — particular,  singular,  odd,  ecccntrick, 
strange 

TO  SINK — to  fall,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble 

SITE— place,  spot,  site 

SITUATION — circumstance,  situation 

SITUATION — place,  situation,  station,  position, 
post 

S-ITU ATION— situation, condition, state,  predica- 
ment, pliglit,  case 

SIZE — size,  magnitude,  greatness,  bulk 

TO  SKETCH — to  paint,  depict,  delineate,  sketcli 

SKETCH— sketch,  outlines 

SKILFUL — clever,  skilful,  expert,  adroit,  dexter- 
ous  

SKIN— skin,  hide,  peel,  rind 

SLACK— slack,  loose 

TO  SLANDER — to  asperse,  detract,  defame,  ca- 
lumniate, slander 

SLAVERY — servitude,  slavery,  bondage 

SLAUGHTER. — carnage,  slaughter,  massacre, 
hutcheiy 

TO  SLAY — to  kill,  murder,  slay,  assassinate 

TO  SLEEP— to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse,  nap 

SLEEPY — sleepy,  drowsy,  lethargick 

BLENDER— thin,  slender,  slight,  slim 

TO  SLIDE— to  slip,  slide,  glide 

SLIGHT— cursory,  hasty,  slight,  desultory 

^t'tm''^  I  thin,  slender,  slight, slim 351 

TO  SLIGHT-todisregard,  neglect,  slight 423 

TO  SLIP— to  slip,  slide,  glide 303 

SLOTHFUL— inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  slug- 
gish   298 

SLOW— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 200 

SLUGGISH— inactive,  inert,  lazy,  slothful,  slug- 
gish   238 

TO  SLUMBER— to  sleep,  slumber,  doze,  drowse, 

nap 300 

SLY— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily 522 

SMALL — little,  diminutive,  small 350 

TO  SMEAR— to  smear,  daub 515 

SMELL— smell,  scent,  odour,  perfume,  fragrance  511 

SMOOTH— even,  smooth,  level,  plain 435 

TO  SMOTHER— to  stifle,  suppress,  smother 222 

TO  SMOTHER — to  suffocate,   stifle,   smother, 

clioke 222 

ro  SNATCH — to  lay  or  take  hold  of,  catch,  seize, 
snatcll,  grasp, gripe •  ...237 


TO  SNEEE—to  scuff,  gibe,  jeer,  sneer    1(H 

TO  SOAK— to  soak,  drench,  steep 513 

SOBER — abstinent,  sober,  abstemious,  temperate  244 

SOBER— sober,  grave 39fi 

SOBRIETY — modesty,  moderation,  temperance, 

sobriety  • 24) 

SOCIAL       )         .,,.,.,,  ,„ 

SOCLMLE  r""""'    '  ^°"    '  ^°"        

SOCIETY — association,  society,  company,  part- 
nership   48)3 

SOCIETY— community,  society 487 

SOCIETY— fellowship,  society 489 

SOCIETY— society,  company 487 

SOFT- soft,  mild,  gentle,  meelc 359 

TO  SOIL— to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 514 

TO  SOJOURN— to  abide,  sojourn,  dwell,  reside, 

inhabit 263 

TO  SOLACE— to  console,  solace,  comfort 356 

SOLDIER-LIKE— martial,  military,  soldier-like, 

warlike 337 

SOLE — solitary,  sole,  only,  single 251 

SOLEiMN — grave,  serious,  solemn '  392 

TO  SOLICIT— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  entrear,' 

supplicate,  implore,  crave .,...  158 

SOLICITATION— solicitation,  importunity _.•....  153 

SOLICITUDE— care,  anxiety,  solicitude  . ., 425 

SOLID— firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable •:.: 220 

SOLID— hard,  firm,  solid 373 

SOLID— substantial,  solid ?72 

SOLITARY— alone,  solitary,  lonely 252 

SOLITARY— solitary,  sole,  only,  single 251 

SOLITARY— solitary,  desert,  desolate 253 

TO  SOLVE— to  solve,  resolve 224 


SOME— some,  any. 


250 


SOON— soon,  early,  betimes 262 

TO  SOOTH— to  allay,  sooth,  appease,  assuage, 

mitigate 301 

SORDID— mean,  pitiful,  sordid. 411 

SORROW— affliction,  grief,  sorrow 408 

SORRY— sorry,  grieved,  hurt 412 

SORT— kind,  species,  sort 496 

SOVEREIGN— prince,  monarch,  sovereign,  po- 
tentate    1^ 

SOUL— soul,  mind 65 

SOUND— sound,  sane,  healtJiy 366 

SOUND— sound,  lone 511 

SOURCE— origin,  original,  rise,  source 29-2 

SOURCE— spring,  fountain,  source 353 

SPACE— space,  room 350 

SPACIOUS— ample,  spacious,  capacious 350 

TO  SPARE— to  give,  afford,  spare 163 

TO  SPARE— to  save,  spare,  preserve,  protect —  179 
SPARING — economical,  saving,  sparing,  thrifty, 

niggardly 10- 

SPARK— gallant,  beau,  spark 381 

TO  SPARKXE— to  shine,  glitter,  glare,  sparkle, 

radiate ^'O 

TO  SPEAK -to  speak,  say,  tell 465 

TO  SPEAK— tospeak,talk,  converse,  discourse..  459 
TO  SPEAK— to    utter,   speak,    articulate,   pro- 
nounce    '^^ 

SPECIAL— special,  speciflck,  particular S53 

RPECIES— kind,  species,  sort 496 

SPECIFICK— special,  speciflck,  particular 2.53 


fn 
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SrfiCIMEN— copy,  model,  pattern,  specimen —  530 
SPECIOUS — colourable,  specious,  ostensible,  fea- 
sible, plausible 516 

SPECK— blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 327 

SPECTACLE— show,  exhibition,  representation, 

5ight,  spectacle 452 

SPECTATOR- looker-on,  spectator,  beholder,  ob- 
server    482 

SPECTRE— vision,  appaiilion,  phantom,  spectre, 

ghost 479 

SPECULATION— theory,  speculation 80 

SPEECH — address,  speech,  harangue,  oration 461 

SPEECH — language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dia- 
lect   463 

SPEECHLESS- silent,  dumb,  mute,  speechless..  464 
TO  SPEED~to  hasten,  accelerate,  speed,  expe- 
dite, despatch 261 

TO  SPEND— to  spend,  exhaust,  drain 344 

TO  SPEND— to  spend  or  expend,  waste,  dissi- 
pate, squander  • .  > 344 

SPHERE— circle,  sphere,  orb,  globe 175 

TO  SPILL— to  pour,  spill,  shed 346 

SPIRIT — animation,  life,  vivacity,  spirit 356 

SPIRITED— spirituous,  spirited,  spiritual,  ghostly    66 
SPIRITUAL — incorporeal,  unbodied,  immaterial, 

spiritual 66 

SPIRITUAL    1  spirituous,  spirited,  ghostly,  epi- 

SPIRITUOUSi     ritual 66 

SPITE — malice,  rancour,  spite,  grudge,  pique 381 

SPLENDOUR— brightnesn,  lustre,  splendour,  bril- 
liancy   474 

SPLENDOUR- splendour,  magnificence,  pomp..  453 
SPLENETICK— gloomy,  morose,  sullen,  splene- 

tick 411 

TO  SPLIT— to  break,  burst,  crack,  spht 502 

SPOIL— booty,  spoil,  prey 506 

SPONTANEOUBLY— \vilUngly,  spontaneously, 

voluntarily 159 

SPORT — amusement,   diversion,   entertainment, 

sport,  recreation,  pastime 391 

SPORT— play,  game,  sport 384 

TO  SPORT— to  jest,  joke,  make  game  of,  sport. .  104 
SPORTIVE — lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sportive, 

merry,  jocund 339 

SPOT— place,  spot,  site 278 

,?POT — blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 127 

SP  OTLESS,  vide  UNSPOTTED. 

TO  t?POnT—to  spurt,  spout 3S3 

SPRAfN — strain,  sprain,  stress,  force 221 

TO  SPREAD — to  spread,  scatter,  disperse ...  344 

TO  SPREAD — to  spread,  expand,  dilfuse 345' 

TO  SPREAD— to  spread,  circulate,  propagate,  dis- 
seminate   345 

SPRIGHTLY- cheerful,  merry,  uprightly,  gay...  389 
SPRIGHTLY— lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  sport- 
ive, merry 389 

SPRING — spring,  fountain,  source 353 

TO  SPRING — to  arise,  proceed,  issue,  spring,  flow, 

emanate 291 

TO  SPRING- to  spring,  start,  startle,  shrink....  304 

TO  SPRINKLE— to  sprinkle,  bedew 353 

T.O  SPROUT— to  sprout,  bud 353 

SERUCE—finicil,  foppish,  spruce 386 

SPURIOUS— spurious, sijppositious,  counterfeit..  520 


TO  SPURT— to  spurt,  spo  Jt 352 

SPY — emissary,  spy 446 

TO  SaUANDER— to  spend  or  expend,  waste, 

squander 344 

SQUEAMISH— fastidious,  squeamisn 385 

SQUEEZE— to   break,  bruise,  squeeze    pound, 

crush • 501 

TO  SQUEEZE— to  press,  squeoie,  pinch,  gripe. .  30fi 
STABILITY — constancy,  stability,  steadiness, 

firmness 226 

STABLE— firm,  fixed,  solid,  stable 226 

STAFF— staff,  stay,  prop,  support 2M 

STAFF— staff',  stick,  crutch 239 

TO  STAGGER— to  stagger,  reel,  totter 303 

TO  STAGNATE— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate. .  !.53 

STAIN — blemish,  stain,  spot,  speck,  flaw 127 

TO  STAIN— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  stain 516 

TO  STAIN— to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 514 

TO  STAMMER— to  hesitate,    falter,    slammer, 

stutter-..' 97 

STAMP — mark,  print,  impression,  stamp 446 

TO  STAMP— to  seal,  stamp 450 

TO  STAND— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate. 253 

STAND ARD— criterion,  standard 223 

TO  STARE— to  staie,  gape,  gaze 479 

TO  START       1  .  ,,.,.„„ 

TO  STARTLE  4 '"  ^''""^'      "'  ^^        '       '       ' 
STATE — situation,  condition,  state,  predicament, 

plight,  case 279 

STATE — state,  realm,  commonwealth 189 

STATION— condition,  station 280 

STATION — place,  situation,  station, position,  post  278 
STATELY— magisterial,  majestick,  stately,  pomp- 
ous, august,  dignified 454 

STAY— staff,  stay,  support 238 

TO  STAY— to  continue,  remain,  stay 263 

STEADINESS— constancy,  stability,  steadiness, 

firmness 226 

TO  STEAL  AIVAY— to  abscond,  steal  away,  se- 
crete one's  S3lf 520 

TO  STEEP— to  soak,  drench,  steep 512 

STEP— pace,  step 301 

STERN — austere,  rigid,  severe,  rigorous,  stern . . .  382 

STICK— staff,  stick,  crutch 239 

TO  STICK— to  stick,  cleave,  adhere 419 

TO  STICK— to  fix,  fasten,  stick 226 

TO  STIFLE— to  stifle,  suppress,  smother 222 

TO  STIFLE— to   suffocate,  stifle,  choke,  smo- 
ther  222 

STIGMA — mark,  badge,  stigm^a 448 

TO  STISIULATE— to  encourage,  animate,  in- 
cite, impel,  urge,  stimulate,  ins'igate 311 

"  0  STILL— to  appease,  calm,  pacify,  quiet,  still  361 
STIPEND- allowance,   stipend,  salary,   wages, 

hire,  pay i64 

10  STIR— to  slir,  move 301 

TO  STIR  UP— to  awaken,  excite,  provoke,  rouse, 

stir  up 310 

BTOCK—stock,  store 341 

STOP— cessation,  stop,  rest,  intermission 257 

TO  STOP— to  check,  stop 258 

TO  STOP— to  hinder,  stop 258 

TO  STOP— to  stand,  stop,  rest,  stagnate 2oS 

STORE-stock,  store , 341 


BTORui— btaoze,  gale  blast,  gist,  storm,  tempest, 

hurricane 353 

STORY— anecdote,  story,  talc 467 

STOUT— corpulent,  lusty,  stout 511 

STRAIN— strain,  sprain,  stress,  force 231 

STRAIN— stress, strain,  emphasis. accent 321 

STUAIGIIT— straight,  riglit,  direct 430 

STRAIT— strait,  narrow 285 

STRANGE— particular,  singular,  odd,  eccentrick, 

stiange > 335 

STRANGER- stranger,  foreigner,  alien 3S6 

STRATAGEM— artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem  521 
TO  STRAY— to  deviate,  wander,  swerve,  stray  126 

STREAM— stream,  current,  tide 352 

TO  STREAM— to  flow,  stream,  gush 352 

STRENGTH— power,  strength,  force,  authority, 

dominion *  ■  •  •  186 

rO  STRENGTHEN— to  strengthen,  fortify,  invi- 
gorate   * 372 

STRENUOUS— strenuous,  bold '. 141 

STRESS — strain,  sprain,  stress,  force 221 

STRESS — stress,  strain,  emphasis,  accent 221 

TO  STRETCH— to  reach,  stretch,  extend 348 

STRICT— strict,  severe 204 

STRICTURE — aniniadvereion,  criticism,    stric- 
ture    112 

STRIFE— contention,  strife 133 

STRIFE — dissension,  contention,  discord,  strife. .  133 

TO  STRIKE— to  beat,  hit,  strike 143 

rO  STRIP — to  bereave,  deprive,  strip , 505 

rO  STRIVE— to  contend,  strive,  vie 131 

rO  STRIVE — to  endeavour,  aim,  strive,  strug- 
gle  321 

8TE0KE— blow,  stroke 142 

TO  STROLL — to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove, 

roam,  range 126 

STRONG — cogent,  forcible,  strong 220 

STRONG— strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 372 

STRUCTURE— edifice,  structure,  fabrick 499 

TO  STRUGGLE— to  endeavour,  aim,  struggle, 

strive 321 

bTUBBORN — obstinate,  contumacious,  stubborn, 

headstrong,  heady 209 

STUDY— attention,  application,  study 423 

STUPID— stupid,  dull 401 

STURDY— strong,  firm,  robust,  sturdy 372 

TO  STUTTER — to  hesitate,  falter,  stammer, 

stutter 97 

STYLE — diction,  style,  phrase,  phraseology 463 

TO  STYLE — to  name,  denominate,  style,  entitle, 

designate,  characterize 471 

SUAVITY— suavity,  urbanity 198 

TO  SUBDUE — to   conquer,    vanqudsb,   subdue, 

overcome,  surmount 144 

TO  SUE\)UE— to   overbear,  bear  down,   over- 
power, overwhelm,  subdue 144 

TO  SUBDUE — to  subject,  subjugate,  subdue 145 

SUBJECT— matter,  materials,  subject 325 

SUBJECT— object,  subject 325 

SUBJECT— subject,  liable,  exposed,  obnoxious. . .  146 
SUBJECT — subject,  subordinate,  inferiour,  sub- 
servient    146 

TO  SUBJECT— to  subject,  subjugate,  subdue 145 

TO  SUBJOIIC— to  affix,  subjoin,  attach,  annex..  419 
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TO  SUBJUGATE— to  subject,  subjugate,  subdue  145 

SUBLIME— great,  grand,  sublime 455 

SUBMISSIVE — complaint,  yielding,  submissive  151 

SUBMISSIVE— humble,  modest,  submissive 147 

SUBMISSIVE— obedient,  submist^ivc,  obsequious  149 

SUBMISSIVE— passive,  submissive 149 

TO  SUBMIT— to  comply,  yield,  submit ISO 

SUBORDINATE — subject,  subordinate,  inferiour, 

subservient 140 

TO  SUBORN— to  forswear,  perjure,  suborn 92 

SUBSECIUENT — subsequent ,  consequent,  poste- 
rior  272 

SUBSERVIENT— subject,  subordinate,  inferiour, 

subservient 146 

TO  SUBSIDE— to  subside,  abate,  intermit 271 

TO  SUBSIST— to  bo,  exist,  subsist 239 

SUBSISTENCE— livelihood,  living,  subsistence, 

maintenance,  support,  sustenance 239 

SUBSTANTIAL— substantial,  solid 372 

TO  SUBSTITUTE— to  change,  exchange,  barter, 

substitute 334 

SUBTERFUGE— evasion,  shift,  subterfuge 526 

SUBTLE— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wily 522 

TO  SUBTRACT— to  deduct,  subtract 431 

TO  SUBVERT— to  overturn,  overthrow,  subvert, 

invert,  reverse 503 

TO  SUCCEED— to  follow,  succeed,  ensue 271 

SUCCESSFUL — fortunate,  lucky,  prosperous,  suc- 
cessful    535 

SUCCESSION— succession,  series,  order 271 

SUCCESSIVE— successive,  alternate 274 

SUCCINCT — short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  sum- 
mary  29S 

TO  SUCCOUR— to  help,  assist,  aid,  succour,  re- 

Heve 364 

TO  SUFFER- to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suflcr,  to- 
lerate   157 

TO  SUFFER— to  let,  leave,  suffer 255 

TO  SUFFER— to  sufler,  bear,  endure,  support...  149 

SUFFICIENT— enough,  sufficient 343 

TO  SUFFOCATE— to  suffocate,  stifle,  smother, 

choke 222 

SUFFRAGE- vote,  suffrage,  voice 462 

TO  SUGGEST— to  allude,  refer,  hint,  suggest ...  326 
TO  SUGGEST— to  hint,  suggest, intimate, insinu- 
ate   328 

SUGGESTION— dictate,  suggestion 184 

SUIT— prayer,  petition,  request,  suit 87 

TO  SUIT— to  agree,  accord,  suit 152 

TO  SUIT— to  fit,  suit,  adapt,  accommodate 154 

SUITABLE — becoming,  decent,  seemly,  suil.ibic, 

fit 246 

SUITABLE— conformable,  agreeable,  suitable...  153 
SUITABLE — commodious,  convenient,  suitable. .  417 
SUITABLE — correspondent,  answerable,  suitable  155 

SUITOR— lover,  suitor,  wooer 380 

SULLEN — gloomy,  sullen,  morose,  splenetick. ...  411 

TO  SULLY— to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 514 

SUMMARY— short,  brief,  concise,  succinct,  sum- 
mary   280 

TO  SUMMON— to  call,  bid,  summon,  invite 409 

TO  SUMMON— to  cite,  summon 469 

SUNDRY— different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  va- 
rious  1 283 
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SUPERFICIAL— superficial,  shallow,  flimsy  ....  45V 

SUPEKFICIES— surface,  superficies 457 

SUPERFLUITY— excess,  superfiuity,  redundancy  343 
SUPEEINTENDEiMCY — inspection,  oversight, 

superintendency 213 

BUPERIOEITr—excelU nee,  superiority 274 

BUPEKSCEIPTION— iirection,  superscription, 

address 313 

TO  SUPERSEDE— to  overrule,  supersede 206 

SUPINE— indolent,  supine,  listless,  careless 300 

SUPPLE— flexible,  pliant,  supple 360 

TO  SUPPLICATE— to  beg,  beseech,  solicit,  en- 
treat, supplicate,  in:)plore,  crave 158 

TO  SUPPLY— to  provide,  procure,  furnish,  sup- 
ply   399 

SUPPORT— livelihood,  living,  subsistence,  sup- 
port, sustenance 239 

SUPPORT— stafi;  stay,  support 238 

TO  SUPPORT— to  countenance,  sanction,  sup- 
port    310 

TO  SUPPORT— to  hold,  maintain,  support 237 

TO  SUPPORT— to  second,  support 365 

TO  SUPPORT— to  suffer,  bear, endure, support..  149 

TO  SUPPORT— to  sustain,  support,  maintain 238 

TO  SUPPOSE — to  conceive,  apprehend,  suppose, 

imagine 74 

TO  SUPPOSE- to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  deem, 

believe 75 

SUPPOSITION — conjecture,  supposition,  surmise    94 
SUPPOSITIOUS— spurious,  suppositious,  coun- 
terfeit    5'M 

TO  SUPPRESS— to  repress,  restrain,  suppress  . .  221 

TO  SUPPRESS- to  stifle,  suppress,  smother 222 

SURE — certain,  sure,  secure 366 

BURPACE— surface,  superficies 457 

SURGE — wave,  biilow,  surge,  breaker 353 

SURMISE — conjecture,  supposition,  surmise 94 

TO  SURMOUNT— to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 

overcome,  surmount 144 

TO  SURPASS— to  exceed,  excel,  outdo,  surpass  273 
SURPRISE — wonder,  admiration,  surprise,  asto- 
nishment, amazement 403 

TO  SURRENDER — to- give  up,  deliver,  yield, 

surrender,  cede,  concede 242 

TO  SURROUND-Ao  surround,  encompass,  envi- 
ron, encircle 175 

SURVEY — retrospect,  review,  survey 480 

SURVEY — view,  survey,  prospect 479 

TO  SURVIVE— ro  outlive,  survive 240 

SUSCEPTIBILITY— feeling,  sensibilily,  si  sccpti- 

bility 376 

SUSPENSE— dcubl,  suspense 95 

SUSPICION— jealousy,  envy,  suspicion 389 

SUSPICIOUS— distrustful,  suspicious,  diffident . .  416 
TO  SUSTAIN— to  sustain,  su|iport,  maintain  ...  238 
SUSTENANCE— livelihood,  living,  subsistence, 

support,  sustenance 239 

SWAIN — countryman,  peasant,  swain,  hind,  rus- 

tick,  clown 336 

TO  SWALLOW  UP — to  absorb,  swallow  up, 

engross 509 

SWARM — multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm 494 

SWAY — influence,  authority,  ascendancy,  sway. .  186 
TO  SWELL— to  heave,  swell 354 


TO  SWERVE— to  deviate,  wander,  swerve,  stray  126 
SWIFTNESS— quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  ce- 
lerity, rapidity,  velocity 262 

SYCOPHANT— flatterer,  sycophant,  parasite 528 

SYMBOL — figure,  metaphor,  allegcry,  emblem, 

symbol,  type ^31 

SYMMETRY— symmetry,  proportion 435 

SYMPATHY— sympathy,  compassion,  commise- 
ration, condolence 357 

SYMPTOM— mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  token, 

indication 447 

SYNOD — assembly,  company,  meeting,  congrega- 
tion, parliament,  diet,  congress,  convention, 

synod,  convocation,  council 490 

SYSTEM— system,  method 275 

TACITURNITY— silence,  taciturnity 464 

TO  TAINT^to  contaminate,  defile,  pollute,  cor- 
rupt, taint 129 

TO  TAKE— to  take,  receive,  accept 233 

TO  TAKE  HEED — to  guard  against,  to   take 

heed 181 

TO  TAKE  HOLD  OF— to  lay  or  take  hold  of, 

catch,  seize,  snatch,  grasp,  gripe 237 

TO  TAKE  LEAVE— to  leave,  take  leave,  bid 

farewell 255 

TO  TAKE  PAINS — to   labour,  take  pains  or 

trouble,  use  endeavour 328 

TALE — fable,  tale,  novel,  romance 467 

TALE — anecdote,  story,  tale 467 

TALENT— faculty,  ability,  talent 63 

TALBNT—gift,  endowment,  talent .67 

TALENT— intellect,  genius,  talent 67 

TO  TALK — to  speak,  talk,  converse,  discourse. .  459 
TALKATIVE- talkative,loquacioiis,  garrulous..  4G0 

TALL— high,  tall,  lofty 355 

TAME— gentle,  tame 360 

TO  TANTALIZE — to  aggravate,  irritate,  pro- 
voke, exasperate,  tantalize ISl 

TO  TANTALIZE— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  torment, 

tantalize 121 

TARDY— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious 260 

TO  TARNISH— to  stain,  soil,  sully,  tarnish 514 

TO  TARRY— to  linger,  tariy,  loiter,  lag,  saunter  26; 
TARTNESS— acrimony,  tartness,  asperity,  harsh- 
ness   383 

TASK— work,  labour,  toil,  drudgery,  task S28 

TASTE— palate,  taste 512 

TASTE— taste,  flavour,  relish,  savour 512 

TASTE— taste,  genius 70 

TO  TAUNT— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize,  tor- 
ment  121 

TAUTOLOGY— repetition,  tautology 406 

TAX — tax,  duty,  custom,  toll,  impost,  tribute,  con- 
tribution   168 

TAX — tax,  rale,  assessment 168 

TO  TEACH— to  inform,  teach,  instruct 194 

TO  TEAR— to  brealt,  rack,  rend,  tear 501 

TO  TEASE— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize,  tor- 
ment    121 

TEDIOUS— slow,  dilatory,  tardy,  tedious S60 

TEDIOUS— wearisome, tiresome,  tedious 369 

TEGUMENT— tegument,  covering 518 

TO  TELL— to  speak  say,  tell...., 485 
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TEMERITV— rasliness,  temerity,  precipitancy  . .  263 

TEMPER— disposition,  temper 387 

TEMPER — frame,  temper,  temperament,  consti- 
tution    333 

TEMPER— humour,  temper,  mood 387 

TO  TEMPER— to  qualify,  temper,  liumour 383 

TEMPERAMENT— frame,  temper,  temperament, 

constitution 388 

TEMPERAMENT— temperament,  temperature..  388 
TEMPERANCE— modesty,  moderation,  temper- 
ance, sobiiety 245 

TEMPER  ATE— abstinent,  sober,  abstemious,  tem- 

peiate 244 

TEMPERATURE— temperament,  temperature..  388 
TEMPEST— breeze,  gale,  blast,  gust,  storm,  tem- 
pest, hurricane 353 

THMPLE— temple,  church 82 

TEMPORAL— secular,  temporal,  worldly 90 

TEMPORARY — temporary,  transient,  transitory, 

fleeting 2G7 

TEMPORIZING— temporizing,  timeserving 267 

TO  TEMPT— to  allure,  tempt,  seduce,  entice  de- 
coy   319 

TO  TEMPT— to  try,  tempt 319 

TENDENCY — inclination,  tendency,  propensity, 

proneness 160 

TENDENCY— tendency,  drift,  scope,  aim 325 

TO  TENDER— to  ofler,  bid,  tender,  propose 107 

TENDERNESS — benevolence,   benignity,    hu- 
manity, kindness,  tenderness 165 

TENET— doctrine,  precept,  tenet 80 

TENET— tenet,  position 80 

TERM— article,  condition,  term 335 

TERM— term,  limit,  boundary 177 

TERM— word,  term,  expression 462 

TO  TERMINATE— to   complete,  finish,   termi- 
nate   287 

TO  TERMINATE— to  end,  close,  terminate 285 

TERRIBLE — formidable,  dreadful,  shocking,  ter- 
rible   308 

fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  terrible, 
tremendous,  terrifick,  horrible, 

horrid 306 

TERMTORY— territory,  dominion 189 

TERROUR — alarm,   terrour,  fright,  consterna- 
tion    305 

TEST — experience,  experiment,  trial,  prcof,  test. .  319 

TESTAMENT— will,  testament 164 

TO  TESTIFY— to  express,  declare,  signify,  tes- 
tify, utter 455 

TESTIMONY— proof,  evidence,  testimony 444 

THANKFULNESS— thankfulness,  gratitude 441 

THEOLOGIAN — ecclesiastick,  divine,  theologian    86 

THEORY— theory,  speculation 80 

THEREFORE— therefore,  consequently,  accord- 
ingly   274 

THIOK—thick,  dense 351 

THIN— tliin,  slender,  slight,  slim 351 

TO  THINK — to  think,  reflect,  ponder,  muse 76 

TO  THINK — to  think,  suppose,  imagine,  believe, 

deem 75 

THOUGHT— idea,  thouglit,  imagination 73 

THOUGHTFUL— thoughtful,  considerate,   deli- 
bera:e 424 
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THOUGHTLESS — negligent,   remiss,   oarelcBS, 

tliouglitless,  heedless,  inattentive 424 

THREAT— threat,  menace 405 

THREATENING — innnincnt,  impending,  threat- 
ening   405 

THRIFTY- economical,  saving,  sparing,  tlirifty, 

penurious,  niggardly 161 

TO  THRIVE— to  flourish,  prosper,  tllrive 395 

THRONG — multitude,  crowd,  throng,  swarm  .  .  49i 

TO  THROW— to  cast,  throw,  hurl 304 

TO  THWART — to    oppose,   resist,   withstand, 

thwart 115 

TIDE — stream,  current,  tide 352 

TIDINGS— news,  tidings 465 

TO  TIE— to  bind,  tie 210 

TILLAGE— cultivation,  tillage;  husbandry 337 

TIME— duration,  time 260 

TIME — time,  season,  timely,  seasonable 2CG 

TIME— time,  period,  age,  date,  era,  epocha 267 

TIMELY— time,  season,  timely,  seasonable 266 

TIMES  PAST— formerly,  in  former  times,  times 
past  or  days  of  yore,  anciently  or  in  ancient 

times 269 

TIMESERVING— temporizing,  timeserving 267 

TIMOROU=!    '^''"'''i  fearful,  timid,  timorous 30' 

TO  TINGE— to  colour,  dye,  tinge,  stain 510 

TINT— colour,  hue,  tint 516 

TO  TIRE— to  weary,  tire,  jade,  harass 369 

TIRESOME — wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious 369 

TITLE — name,  appellation,  title,  denomination..  471 

TOIL — work,  labour,  toil,  drudgery,  task 328 

TOKEN — mark,  sign,  note,  symptom,  indication, 

token 447 

TO  TOLERATE— to  admit,  allow,  permit,  suffer, 

tolerate 157 

TOLL — tax,  custom,  duty,  toll,  impost,  tribute, 

contribution IG^ 

TOMB— grave,  tomb,  sepulchre 500 

TONE— sound,  tone 511 

TONGUE — language,  tongue,  speech,  idiom,  dia- 
lect   463 

TOO— also,  likewise,  too 253 

POOL— instrument,  tool 399 

TORMENT— torment,  torture 408 

TO  TORMENT— to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize, 

torment 121 

TORPID— numb,  benumbed,  torpid 373 

TORTURE— torment,  torture 408 

TO  TOSS— to  shake,  agitate,  toss 304 

TOTAL— gross,  total 288 

TOTAL — whole,  entire,  complete,  total,  integral  283 

TO  TOTTER— to  stagger,  reel,  totter 303 

TOUCH— contact,  touch 129 

TOUR — circuit,  tour,  round 175 

TOUR — excursion,  i amble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt 302 

TO  TRACE— to  derive,  trace,  deduce 449 

}  mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track- . .  4^ 

TRACT— essay,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation 399 

TRACT— district,  region,  tract,  quarter 493 

TRACTABLE — docile,  tractable, "ductile 360 

TRADE— business,  trade,  profession,  art 33J 

TRADE— trade,  commerce,  traffick,  dealing 233 
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TRADER  1      ^  ,  ^  ,,, 

TRADESMAjr  J  '■'^^^''  ™'^'=l'^nt'  tradesman. . .  335 
TO  TRADUCE— to  disparage,  detract,  traduce, 

depreciate,  degrade,  decry •  1 05 

TEAFFICK— trade,  commerce,  trafficlf,  dealing. .  333 

TRAIN— procession,  train,  retinue 493 

TBAITOKOUS- treaclierous,  traitorous,  treason- 

abje 524 

TEANQUILLirr— peace,  quiet,  calm,  tranquil- 
lity  361 

TO  TRANSACT— to  negotiate,  treat  for  or  about, 

transact 215 

TRANSACTION— proceeding,  transaction 333 

TO  TRANSCEND — to   exceed,    surpass,   excel, 

transcend,  outdo 273 

TO  TRANSCRIBE— to  copy,  transcribe 530 

TO  TRANSFIGURE  )  to  transfigure,  transform, 

TO  TRANSFORM      \      metamorphose 86] 

TO  TRANSGRESS- to  infringe,  violate,  trans- 
gress  • *  508 

TRANSGRESSION- offence,  trespass,  transgres- 
sion, misdemeanour,  misdeed,  affront 12(? 

TRANSIENT     )  temporary,    transient,    transi 

TRANSITORY)     tory,  fleeting 207 

TRANSPARENT— pellucid,  transparent 47' 

TO  TRANSPORT— to  bear,  carry,  convey,  trans- 
port   330 

TRANSPORT— ecstasy,  rapture,  transport 318 

TRAVEL— journey,  travel,  voyage 302 

TREACHEROUS— faitbless,  perfidious,  tceaolie- 

roue 524 

TREACHEROUS— insidious,  treacherous 524 

TSEACHEROUS  )  treacherous,  traitorous,  trea- 

rilBASONABLE  i     sonable  524 

10  TREASURE— to  treasure,  hoard 341 

TREAT — feast,  banquet,  carousal,  entertainment, 

treat 513 

TO  TREAT  FOR  OR  ABOUT^to  negotiate, 

treat  for  or  about,  transact 215 

TEEATISE—essay,  treatise,  tract,  dissertation..  329 

TREATMENT— treatment,  usage '.m 

TO  TREMBLE — to   shake,   tremble,   shudder, 

quiver,  quake 305 

?'REMBLING — trembling,  tremour,  trepidation..  308 
I'REMENDOUS— fearful,  dreadful,  frightful,  tre- 
mendous, terrible,  terrifick,  horrible,  horrid. . .  303 
TREMOUR  J  agitation,  emotion,  trepidation, 

TREPIDATION)     tremour 308 

TREMOUR  1  trembling,    tremour,    trepida- 

TREPIDATIONS     tion 308 

TP-ESPASS — offence,  trespass,  transgression,  mis- 
demeanour, misdeed,  affront 120 

TRIAL — attempt,  trial,  endeavour,  essay,  etfort. .  320 
TRIAL — e,xperience,  experiment,  trial,  proof,  test  319 
TRIBUTE— tax,  custom,  duty,  toll,  impost,  tri- 
bute, contiibution 108 

"iHICK — artifice,  trick,  finesse,  stratagem 521 

TO  TRICK— to  cheat,  defraud,  trick..... 525 

TRIFLING  1  triflin?,  trivial,  petty,  frivolous,  fu- 

TRIVIAL    \     tile 457 

TRIP — excursion,  ramble,  tour,  trip,  jaunt 302 

TROOP— troop,  company  ... 492 

TO  TROUBLE— to  afliict,  distress,  trouble 408 

TO  TROUBLE— to  trouble,  disturb, molest   ....  412 
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TROUBLES— difficalties,  embarrassments.,  trou- 
bles  413 

TROUBLESOME— troublesome,  irksome,  vexa- 
tious    413 

TO  TRUCK- to  exchange,  barter,  truck,  com- 
mute   335 

TRUE— sincere,  honest,  true,  plain 430 

TRUST— belief,  credit,  trust,  faith 78 

TRUST — hope,  expectation,  trust,  confidence...*  414 

TO  TRUST— to  confide,  trust 4)4 

TRUSTY— faithful,  trusty 416 

TRUTH— truth,  veracity 528 

TO  TRY— to  try,  tempt 319 

TO  TUG— to  draw,  drag,  hale  or  haul,  pull,  pluck, 

tug 303 

i  TO  TUMBLE— to  fall,  drop,  droop,  sink,  tumble  303 

TUMID— turgid,  tumid,  bombasticjc 464 

TUMULT— bustle,  tumult,  uproar 22C 

TUMULTUARY  ) 

TUMULTUOUS 

TUMULTUOUS  1  tumultuous,    turbulent,  sedi- 

TURBULENT     i     tious,  mutinous 205 

TURGID— turgid,  tumid,  bombastick 464 

TURN — cast,  turn,  description,  character 467 

TURN— turn,  bent 316 

TO  TURN— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring, 
wrest,  wrench 316 

TWrnT  \  '°  ""^"'  wind,  wiiirl,  twirl,  writhe  316 
TO  TWIST— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring, 

wrest,  wrencli 316 

TYPE— figure,  metaphor,  allegory,  emblem,  sym- 
bol,type 531 

TYRANNICAL— absolute,  arbitrary,  tyrannical  184 

ULTIMATE— last,  latest,  final,  ultimate 278 

UMPIRE— judge,  umpire,  arbiter,  arbitrator. . . .,  211 

UNBELIEF— disbelief,  unbelief 79 

UNBELIEF— unbelief,  infidelity,  incredulity 79 

UNBLEMISHED — blameless,  irreproachable,  un- 
blemished, unspotted  or  spotless 129 

UNBODIED — incorporeal,  unbodied,  immaterial, 

spiritual 66 

UNBOUNDED — boundless,  unbounded,  infinite, 

unlimited 177 

UNCEASINGLY — incessantly,  unceasingly,  un- 
interruptedly, without  intermission... 257 

UNCERTAIN— doubtful,  dubious, uncertain, pre 

carious 06 

UNCONCERNED— indifferent,  unconcerned,  re 

gardless 374 

UNCONQUERABLE — -invincible,  insuperable, 

unconquerable,  insurmountable 145 

TO  UNCOVER — to  uncover,  discover,  disclose..  444 

UNCOVERED— bare,  naked,  uncovered 249 

UNDAUNTED— bold,  fearless,  undaunted,  intre- 
pid   306 

UNDENIABLE — indubitable,  unquestionable,  in- 
disputable, undeniable,  incontrovertible,  irre- 
fragable   ....114 

UNDER— under,  below,  beneath 279 

TO  UNDERMINE— to  sap,  undermine 502 

TO  UNDERSTAND— to  conceive,  comprehend, 
understand 74 


CNDEUSTANDING — understanding,   intellect, 

intelligence 67 

UNDERTAKING— attempt,  undertaking,  enter- 
prise    320 

UNDETERMINED — undetermined,    unsettled, 

unsteady,  wavering 225 

UNEVEN— odd,  uneven 430 

UNFAITHFUL— faithless,  unfaithful 524 

UNFEELING— hard,  hardy,  unfeeling,  insensible  374 
TO  UNFOLD— to  unfold,  uniayel,  develope  ....  318 
UNGOVERNABLE— unruly,   ungovernable,  re- 
fractory   208 

UNII.-VPPY — unhappy,  miserable,  wretched 412 

UNIFORM— equal,  even,  equable,  like  or  alike, 

uniform 435 

UNIMPORTANT — unimportant,    insignificant, 

immaterial,  inconsiderable 457 

UNINTERRUPTEDLY — incessantly,  uninter- 
ruptedly, unceasingly,  without    intermission  257 

TO  UNITE— to  add,  join,  unite,  coalesce 418 

TO  UNITE— to  connect,  combine,  unite 419 

UNIVERSAL— general,  universal 323 

tJNJUST — wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefarious  128 
UNLEARNED    i  ignorant,  illiterate,  unlearned, 

UNLETTEREDJ     unlettered 197 

UNLESS — unless,  except 251 

UNLIKE— different,  unlike 283 

UNLIMITED — boundless,  unbounded,  unlimited, 

infinite 177 

UNMERCIFUL— hard-hearted,  cruel,  unmerciful, 

merciless 373 

UNOFFENDING— unoffending,  harmless,  inof- 
fensive    121 

ONaUESTIONABLE— indubifjble,  unquestion- 
able^  indisputable,  undeniable,  incontroverti- 
ble, irrefragable *. ^ 114 

rO  UNRAVEL— to  unfold,  unravel,  develope...  218 
UNRELENTING— implacable,    unielenting,  re- 
lentless, inexorable 381 

UNRULY — unruly,  ungovernable,  refractory 208 

UNSEARCHABLE— unsearchable,  inscrutable..  481 
UNSETTLED— undetermined,  unsettled,  waver- 
ing, unsteady 225 

UNSPEAKABLE— unspeakable,  inetfable,  unut- 
terable, inexpressible 4C0 

UNSPOTTED— blameless,  irreproachable,  un- 
blemished, unspotted,  spotless 129 

UNSTEADY— undetermined,  ut'Hjttled,  waver- 
ing, unsteady 225 

UNTOWARD— awkward,  cross,  crooked,  unto- 
ward, froward,  perverse 315 

UNTRUTH- untruth,  falsehood,  falsity,  lie 528 

UNUTTERABLE — unspeakable,  ineffable,  unut- 
terable, inexpressible 460 

UNWILLING — averse,    unwilling,    backward, 

loath,  reluctant 136 

UNWORTHY— unworthy,  worthless 437 

TO  UPBRAID — to  blame,  reprove,  reproach,  up- 
braid, censure,  condemn 110 

UPON — above,  over,  upon,  beyond 279 

UPRIGHTNESS — honesty,  uprightness,  integrity, 

probity 427 

UPRIGHTNESS— rectitude,  uprightness 428 

UPROAR — bustle,  tumult,  uproar 220 
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URBANITY— urbanity,  suavity 198 

TO  URGE — to  encourage,  animate,  incite,  impel, 

urge,  stimulate,  instigate 311 

URGENT— pressing,  urgent,  iinportunale 158 

USAGE — usage,  custom,  prescription 324 

USAGE— treatment,  usage 399 

USE — advantage,  benefit,  utility,  service,  avail, 

use 398 

TO  USE— to  employ,  use 398 

TO  USE  ENDEAVOURS— to  labour,  take  pains 

or  trouble,  use  endeavours .' 323 

USUALLY— commonly,    generally,    frequently, 

usually 323 

TO  USURP — to  appropriate,  usurp,  arrogate,  as- 
sume, ascribe 230 

UTILITY — advantage,  benefit,   utility,  service, 

avail,  use 393 

TO  UTTER— to  express,  declare,  signify,  testify, 

utter 455 

TO  UTTER— to  utter,   speak,   articulate,   pro- 
nounce    459 


VACANCY — vacancy,  vacuity,  inanity 344 

VACANT — empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

VACANT— idle,  vacant,  leisure 299 

VACUITY — vacancy,  vacuity,  inanity 344 

VAGUE— loose,  vague,  lax,  dissolute,  licentious. .  256 

VAIN— idle,  vain '. 299 

VAIN — vain,  ineffectual,  fruitless 290 

VALOUR — bravery,  courage,  valour,  gallantry    .  139 

VALUABLE — valuable,  precious,  costly 437 

VALUE — value,  worth,  rate,  price 436 

TO  VALUE— to  value,  prize,  esteem 436 

TO  VANISH— to  disappear,  vanish 181 

VANITY — pride,  vanity,  conceit :.00 

TO  VANtiUISH — to  conquer,  vanquish,  subdue, 

overcome,  surmount 144 

VARIATION — change,  variation,  vicissitude 283 

VARIATION  >        .    .  . 

VARIETY       \  ^"'='"™'  ™''^ ^^ 

VARIETY — difference,  variety,  diversity,  medley  282 
VARIOUS — different,  several,  divers,  sundry,  va- 
rious  283 

TO  VARNISH— to  gloss,  varnish,  palliate 515 

TO  VARY— to  change,  alter,  vary 283 

TO  VARY— lo  differ,  vary,  disagree,  dissent 139 

VAST— enormous,  huge,  vast,  immense 349 

TO  VAUNT— to  glory,  boast,  vaunt 526 

VEHEMENT — violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehe- 
ment, impetuous 213 

VEIL— cloak,  mask,  blind,  veil 516 

VELOCITY— quickness,  swiftness,  fleetness,  cele- 
rity, rapidity,  velocity S62 

VENAL— venal,  mercenary,  hireling 339 

TO  VENERATE— to  adore,  reverence,  venerate, 

revere SI 

VENIAL— venial,  pardonable 18M 

VENOM— poison,  venom 503 

TO  VENTURE— to  hazard,  venture,  risk HI 

VERACITY— truth,  veracily 528 

VERB AL— verbal,  vocal,  oral 462 

VERGE— border,  edge,  rim  or  brim,  brink,  mar- 
gin, verge  376 

VESTIGE— mark,  trace,  vestige,  footstep,  track. .  443 
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ro  VEX -to  displease,  vex,  offend J17 

TO  VEX — to  tease,  vex,  taunt,  tantalize,  tor- 
ment   121 

/EXATION— vexation,  mortification,  chagrin...  122 
/EXATIOUS— troublesome,  irksome,  vexatious  413 

VICE— crime,  vice,  sin 122 

VICE— imperfection,  defect,  fault,  vice 124 

VICIIIITY— neighbourhood,  vicinity 498 

VICISSITUDE— change,  variation,  vicissitude.  ■ .  283 

To  VIE— to  contend,  strive,  vie 131 

VIEW— view,  survey,  prospect 479 

VIEWr— view,  prospect,  landscape 479 

TO  VIE  W— to  look,  see,  behold,  view,  eye 482 

VIG  EL  ANT— wakeful,  watchful,  vigilant 483 

VIGOUR— energy,  force,  vigour 372 

VILE — base,  mean,  vile 148 

TO  VILIFY— 10  revile,  vilify 108 

TO  VINDICATE— to  assert,  maintain,  vindicate  441 
TO  VINDICATE— to  avenge,  revenge,  vindicate  119 
TC  VINDICATE— to  defend,  protect,  vindicate..  179 
VINDICTIVE— resentful,  revengeful,  vindictive  119 
TO  VIOLATE— to  infringe,  violate,  transgress  . .  508 

VKOLENCE— force,  violence 219 

VIOLENT — violent,  furious,  boisterous,  vehe- 
ment, impetuous 219 

VISAGE — face,  countenance,  visage 479 

VISIBLE — apparent,  visible,  clear,  plain,  obvious, 

evident,  manifest 478 

VISION — vision,  apparition,  pliantom,  spectre, 

ghost 479 

VIPIONARY — enthusiast,  fanatick,  visionary ....  91 
VISITANT  )         ........ 

VISITER      (  ^        •  ■''="^"''  "'"'^'' *'l 

fTVACIOUS — lively,  sprightly,  vivacious,  merry, 

sportive,  jocund 389 

7IVACITY— animation,  lift,  vivacity,  spirit....  355 

ITIVID— clear,  lucid,  bright,  vivid 476 

VOCABULARY — dictionary,  lexicon,  vocabulary, 

glossary,  nomenclature 464 

?OCAL— verbal,  vocal,  oral 462 

70ICE— vote,  suffrage,  voice 462 

/OID — empty,  vacant,  void,  devoid 343 

VOLATILITY— lightness,  levity,  flightiness,  vo- 
latility, giddiness , 390 

■'OLUNT ARIL Y— willingly,  voluntarily,  sponta- 
neously    359 

'OLUNTARY— gratuitous,  voluntary 441 

'OLUPTUARY — sensualist,  voluptuaiy,  epicure  374 
VORACIOUS — rapacious,  ravenous,  voracious  ..  507 

VOTE— vote,  suffrage,  voice 4G2 

"I'D  VOUCH — to  affirm,  asseverate,  assure,  vouch, 

aver,  protest .4. 441 

VOYAGE— jou  rney,  travel,  voyage 302 

VULGAR — common,  vulgar,  ordinary,  mean. .. .  323 

WAGES — allowance,  stipend,  salary,  wages,  Iiire, 

pay 1C4 

TO  WAIT  FOR— to  await  or  wait  for,  look  for, 

expect ■ 415 

TO  WAIT  ON— to  accompany,  escort,  attend, 

Walton 493 

WAKEFUL— wakeful,  watchful,  vigilant 483 

WA.LK —carriage,  gait,  walk 192 

WAN— pale  pallid,  wan 369 
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TO  WANDER — to  deviate,    wander,   swerve, 

stray 

TO  WANDER— to  wander,  stroll,  ramble,  rove, 

roam,  range 126 

WANT  -poverty,  indigence,  want,  need,  penury  346 

TO  WANT— to  want,  need,  lack 347 

WARE— commodity,  goods,  merchandise,  ware..  333 
WARLIKE— martial,  military,  wailike,  soldier- 
like  

WARM — hearty,  warm,  sincere,  cordial ... 

WARMTH— Are,  heat,  warmth,  glow 475 

WARNING — admonition,  warning,  caution 193 

TO  WARRANT— to  guarantee,  be  security,  be 

responsible,  warrant 183 

WARY— cautious,  wary,  circumspect 425 

TO  WASTE — to  spend,  expend,  waste,  dissipate, 

squander 344 

TO  WASTE — to  consume,  destroy,  waste 505 

TO  WATCH— to  guard,  defend,  watch 180 

TO  WATCH— to  observe,  watch    483 

WATCHFUL— wakeful,  watchful,  vigilant 483 

WATERMAN— seaman,  waterman,  sailor,  mari- 
ner, boatman,  ferryman 337 

WAVE — wave,  billow,  surge,  breaker 353 

TO  WAVER — to   scruple,    hesitate,    fluctuate, 

waver 97 

WAVERING — undetermined,  unsettled,  waver- 
ing, unsteady 225 

WAY — way,  manner,    method,   mode,  course, 

means 275 

WAY — way,  road,  route,  course 273 

WEAK— weak,  feeble,  infirm 368 

TO  WEAKEN — to  weaken,  enfeeble,  debilitate, 

enervate,  invalidate 36fi 

WEAKNESS imperfection,  weakness,  frailty, 

failing,  foible 124 

WEALTH — riches,  wealth,  opulence,  affluence..  340 

WEAPONS— arms,  weapons 141 

WEARINESS— fatigue,  weariness,  lassitude 369 

WEARISOME — wearisome,  tiresome,  tedious. . .  369 

TO  WEARY— to  weary,  tire,  jade,  harass 369 

WEDDING — marriage,  wedding,  nuptials 83 

WEDLOCK — marriage,  matrimony,,wedlock....    84 

TO  WEEP— to  cry,  weep 478 

WEIGHT — signification,  avail,  importance,  con- 
sequence, weight,  moment 456 

WEIGHT— weight,  heaviness,  gravity 369 

WEIGHT— weight,  burden,  load 370 

WEIGHTY — heavy,  burdensome,  weighty,  pon- 
derous   370 

WELL-BEING — well-being,  welfare,  prosperity, 

happiness 396 

WELCOME— acceptable,  grateful,  welcome 234 

WELFARE — well-being,  welfare,  prosperity,  hap- 
piness   396 

TO  WHEEDLE — to     coax,    wheedle,     cajole, 

fawn 525 

WHIM— freak,  whim 384 

WHIMSICAL— fanciful,   fantastical,  whimsical, 

capricious 385 

TO  WHIRL— to  turn,  wind,  whirl,  twill,  writhe  316 

WHOLE— all,  whole 23>. 

WHOLE — whole,  complete,  total,  integral,  en- 
tire    2gg 


WHOmsOME— healthy,  wlioljGonie,  siilabrioue, 
ftalutary 

WICKED— bad,  evil,  wicked 

WICKSD — wicked,  unjust,  iniquitous,  nefarious 

WIDE — large,  broad,  wide 

WILL — will,  testament 

TO  WILL— ic  will,  wish 

WILLINGLY^- willingly,  voluntarily,  spontane- 
ously   

WILY— cunning,  crafty,  subtle,  sly,  wtly 

TO  WIN— to  acquire,  obtain,  gain,  win,  earn  — 

TO  WIND — to  turn,  wind,  whirl,  twirl,  writhe. . 

WISDOM — wisdom,  prudence 

TO  WISH — to  desire,  wish,  hanker  after,  long 
for 

to  WISH— to  will,  wish 

WIT — ingenuity,  wit 

WIT — wit,  humour,  satire,  irony,  burlesque 

TO  WITHDRAW— to  recede,  retreat,  withdraw, 
retire,  secede 

TO  IVITHSTAND— to  oppose,  resist,  withstand, 
thwart 

WITHOUT  INTERMISSION— incessantly,  un- 
ceasingly, uninterruptedly,  without  intermis- 
sion   

WITNESS — (feponent,  evidence,  witness 

WOFUL — piteous,  doleful,  woful,  rueful 

WONDER — ^wonder,  admiration,  surprise,  asto- 
nishment, amazement 

WONDER — wonder,  miracle,  marvel,  monster, 
prodigy 

i*/OOEa— lovefj  suitor,  wooer 
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WORD— pronilBC,  p/igaRenioNt,  ivjij ar^ 

3G6   WORD— word,  term,  expiessioti <62 

127  WORK— work,  labovir,  toil,  drudge'.y,  tr.sk 398 

128  WORK — production,  performance,  work 329 

349   WORK— work,  operation 328 

1G4    WORLDLY— secular,  temporal,  worldly 00 

159    TO  WORSHIP— to  adore,  worsliip 81 

WORTH— desert,  merit,  worth 138 

159    WORTH— value,  wortli,  rale,  price 436 

522   WORTHLESS— unwortliy,  worlhloss 437 

396   TO  WRANGLE— to  jangle,  jar,  wransle 134 

31G    WRATPI — anger,  resentment,  wialli,  indignation, 

400  ire 119 

TO  WRENCH  )  to  turn,  bend,  twist,  wring,  di'!- 

159    TO  WEEST      J      tort,  wrest,  wrencll 316 

159    WRETCHED— unliappy,  miserable,  wretched...  413 
0   TO  WRING— to  turn,  bend,  twist,  distort,  wring, 

69  wrest,  wrench 3IQ 

WRITBR— writer,  penman,  sciibe 336 

WRITER— writer,  autlior 336 

TO  WRITHE— to  turn,  wind,  whirl,  twirl,  writhi,  316 
WRONG — injustice,  injury,  wrong 212 


YET — however,  yet,  nevertheless,  notwithstati- 

ing SJl 

TO  YIELD— to  afford,  produce,  yield 330 

TO  YIELD— to  bear,  yield 330 

TO  YIELD — to  comply,  conform,  yield,  submit. .  150 
TO  YIELD — to  give  up,  deliver,  surrender,  yield, 

cede,  concede 243 

YIELDIPiG — compliant,  yielding,  submissive....  IM 
YOUTHFUL— youthful,  juvenile,  puerile W 


ENGLISH    SYNONYMES 

EXPLAINED. 


soijl,  mind. 

These  terms,  or  the  equivalents  to  tlicm,  have  been 
omplnyed  by  all  civilized  nations  to  designate  that  part 
of  human  nature  which  is  distinct  from  matter.  The 
Soiil^  however,  from  the  German  seele,  &c.  and  the 
Greek  ^w,  to  live,  like  the  anima  of  the  Latin,  which 
comes  from  the  Greek  av«/iOf,  wind  o*  breath,  is  repre- 
sented to  our  minds  by  ttie  subtilest  oi  most  ethereal  of 
sensible  objects,  namely,  breath  or  spirit,  and  denotes 
properly  the  quickening  or  vital  principle.  Mind^  on 
!;he  contrary,  from  the  Greek  ^tvoj,  which  signifies 
strength,  is  tliat  sort  of  power  which  is  closely  allied  to, 
and  in  a  great  measure  dependant  upon,  corporeal  or- 
ganization :  the  former  is,  therefore,  the  immortal,  and 
the  latter  the  mortal,  part  of  us ;  the  former  connects 
us  with  angels,  the  latter  with  brutes  ;  in  this  latter  we 
distiiigi'.i-h  nothing  but  the  power  of  receiving  impres- 
sions from  external  objecte,  which  we  call  ideas,  and 
which  we  have  in  common  with  the  brutes. 

There  are  miimte  philosopherB,  who,  from  their  ex- 
treme anxiety  after  truth,  deny  that  we  po^ess  any 
thing  more  than  what  this  poor  composition  of  flesh  and 
blood  can  give  us ;  and  yet,  methinks,  sound  philosophy 
would  teach  us  that  we  ought  to  prove  the  truth  of  one 
position,  before  we  assert  the  falseliood  of  Us  opposite  ; 
and  consequently,  that  if  we  deny  that  we  have  any 
thing  but  what  is  material  in  us,  we  ought  first  to  prove 
that  the  material  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  reasoning 
faculty  of  man.  Now  it  is  upon  tliis  very  impossibility 
of  finding  any  thing  in  matter  as  an  adequate  cause  for 
the  production  of  the  soul^  that  it  is  conceived  to  be  an 
entirely  distinct  principle.  If  we  had  only  the  mind, 
that  is,  an  aggregate  of  ideas  or  sensible  images,  such  as 
is  possessed  by  the  brutes,  it  would  be  no  difliculty  to 
conceive  of  this  as  purely  material,  since  the  act  of  re- 
ceiving images  is  but  a  passive  act,  suited  to  the  inactive 
properly  of  matter:  but  when  the  soul  turns  in  upon 
itself,  and  creates  for  itself  by  abstraction,  combination, 
and  deduction,  a  world  of  new  objects,  it  proves  itself 
to  be  the  most  active  of  all  principles  in  the  universe ; 
it  then  positively  acts  upon  matter  instead  of  being 
acted  upon  by  it. 

Bdl  not  to  lose  sightof  the  distinction  drawn  between 
the  words  soul  and  mind.,  I  simply  v'ish  to  show  that 
the  vulgar  and  the  philosophical  use  or  these  terms  alto- 
eether  accord,  and  are  .both  founded  on  the  true  nature 
of  things.  Poets  and  philosophers  speak  of  the  soul  in 
tiie  same  strain,  as  the  active  and  living  principle; 
Man's  soul  in  a  perpetual  motion  flows. 
And  to  no  outward  cause  that  motion  owes. 

Dknham. 
[ii  bashful  coyness,  or  in  maiden  pride. 
The  soft  return  conceal'd,  save  when  it  stole 
In  side-long  glances  from  her  downcast  eyes, 
Or  from  her  swelling  soul  in  stifled  sighs. 

Thomson. 
'  The  soul  consists  of  many  faculties,  as  the  under 
standing,  and  the  will,  with  all  the  senses,  both  outward 
and  inward  ;  or, to  speak  moie philosophically,  the souZ 
can  exert  herself  in  many  different  ways  of  action.' — 
Addison.  The  ancients,  thougli  unaided  by  the  light  of 
divine  j  avelation,  yet  represented  the  soul  as  a  distinct 
principle.  The  Psyche  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  the 
name  they  gave  to  the  human  soul.,  was  feigned  to  be 
one  of  their  incorporeal  or  celestial  beings.  The  anima 
af  the  Latins  was  taken  precisely  in  the  modem  sense 
-^f  the  soH?,  by  which  it  \yas  distinguished  from  the 
xmmus  or  mind.    Thus  the  emperonr  Adrian  issuiJ  on  ; 


his  dying  bed  to  have  addressed  his  soul  in  words  whtcti 
clearly  denote  what  lie  thought  of  its  indejtcndent 
existence. 

Animula  vagula,  blandula, 
Quoj  nunc  abibis  in  loca  1 
Hospes  comesque  corporis, 
Fallidula,  rigida,  undula, 
Nee  (ut  soles)  dabis  joca! 
The  mind  being  considered  as  an  attribute  to  the  sou  , 
is  taken  sometimes  for  one  faculty,  and  someWmes  foi 
another;  as  for  the  unde islanding,  when  we  say  a 
person  is  not  in  his  right  mind; 
I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man  ; 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. — Shakspba.re 
Sometimes  for  the  intellectual  power; 
I  thougiit  the  eternal  mind 
Had  made  us  m.asters. — Dryden. 
Or  for  the  intellectual  capacity  ; 

We  say  that  learning 's  endless,  and  blame  fate 
For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date, 
He  did  the  utmost  hounds  of  knowledge  find, 
He  found  tliom  not  so  large  as  was  his  mind. 

Cowley 
Or  for  the  imagination  or  conception ;  '  In  the  judgment 
of  Aristotle  and  Bacon,  the  true  poet  forms  his  imi 
tations  of  nature  after  a  model  of  ideal  perfection, 
winch  perhaps  has  no  existence  but  in  his  own  mind.'' — 
Beattie. 

Sometimes  the  word  mind  is  employed  to  denote 
tlie  operations  of  the  thinking  faculty,  the  thoughts  0/ 
opinions ; 

The  ambiguous  god, 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  vdnd  express'd. 
Some  truths  revealed,  in  terms  involved  tJie  rest 
Dryden 
The  earth  was  not  of  my  mind 
If  you  suppose,  as  fearing  you,  it  shook. 

Shaespeare. 
Or  the  will,  choice,  determination,  as  in  the  colloquial 
phrase  to  have  a.  mind  to  do  a  thing;  'All  the  argu- 
ments to  a  good  life  will  be  very  insignificant  to  a  man 
that  hath  a  mind  lo  be  wicked,  when  remission  of  sins 
may  be  had  on  such  cheap  terms.'— Tillotson.  '  Our 
question  is,  whether  all  be  sin  which  is  done  without 
direction  by  Scripture,  and  not  wliether  the  Israelites  did 
at  any  lime  amiss  by  following  their  own  minds  without 
asking  counsel  of  God.' — Hooker. 

Sometimes  it  stands  for  the  memory,  as  in  the  fa- 
miliar expressions  to  call  to  mind,  put  inmmrf,  &c. ; 
'  The  king  knows  their  disposition ;  a  small  touch  will 
put  him  in  mind  of  them.* — Bacon. 

These,  and  more  than  I  to  mzntZ  can  brmg, 
Menalcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing.'— Dryden. 
'They  will  put  him  in  mind  of  his  own  waking 
thoughts,  ere  these  dreams  had  as  yet  made  their  jjii- 
pressions  on  his  fancy.'— Atterdury. 
A  wholesome  law,  time  out  of  mind; 
Had  been  confirm'd  by  fate'^ decree.'— Swift. 
Lastly,  the  mind  is  considered  as  the  seat  of  all  the 
faculties ;  '  Every  faculty  is  a  distinct  taste  in  the  viindj 
and  hath  objects  accommodated  to  its  proper  relish.'— 
Addison.    And  also  of  the  passions  or  affections; 
E'en  from  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secretsvmpatbetick  aid.— Thomson. 
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'This  word,  being  often  used  for  the  soid  giving 
life,  ia  i^ttributed  abusively  to  madmen,  when  we  say 
that  they  are  of  a  distracted  mindj  instead  of  a  broken 
understanding ;  which  word  mind  we  use  also  for 
opinion,  as  I  am  of  this  or  that  mind;  and  sometimes 
for  men's  conditions  or  virtues,  as  he  is  of  an  honest 
mind,  or  a  man  of  a  j  ust  mind ;  sometimes  for  affection, 
as  I  do  this  for  ray  mind's  sake,'  &;c.— Ralkiqh. 

The  soul,  being  the  better  part  of  a  man,  is  taken  for 
the  man's  self,  as  Horace  says,  in  allusion  to  his  friend 
Virgil,  '  Et  serves  animce  dimidium  mea;  :*  hence  the 
term  is  figuratively  extenaed  in  its  application  to  denote 
a  human  being ;  *  The  moral  is  the  case  of  every  soul 
of  us.'— L'EsTRANGE.  It  is  3  tepublick;  there  are  in  it 
a  hundred  burgeois,  and  about  a  thousand  souls ;  '  The 
poorsoaZsatsingingbyasycainoretree.'— Shakspeark. 
Or  the  individual  in  general ; 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls.    Ye  birds 
That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend 
Bear  on  youi'  wings,  and  in  your  notes,  his  praise. 
Milton. 

Also  what  is  excellent,  the  essential  or  principal  part  of 
a  thing,  the  spirit ;  '  Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both 
eye  and  souL^ — Milton.  '  lie  has  the  very  soul  of 
bounty.' — Shakspeark. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out.— Shakspeare. 


INCORPOREAL,  UNBODIED,  IMMATERIAL, 

SPIRITUAL. 
Incorporeal,  from  corpus,  a  body,  marks  the  quality  of 
not  belonging  to  the  body,  or  having  any  properties  in 
common  with  it;  unbodied  denotes  the  state  of  being 
without  the  body,  or  not  enclosed  in  a  body;  a  thing 
may  therefore  be  incorporeal  without  being  unbodied; 
but  not  vice  versd ;  the  soul  of  man  is '  ^corporeal,  but 
not  unbodied,  during  his  natural  life ; 
Th'  unbodied  spirit  flic:^ 
And  lodges  where  it  lights  in  man  or  beast. 

Dryden. 
Incorporeal  is  used  in  regard  to  living  things,  parti- 
cularly by  way  of  comparison,  with  co?7jyreai  or  human 
beings  -, 
Of  sense,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste. 
Tasting,  concoct,  digest,  assimilate. 
And  corporeal  to  incorporeal  turn. — Milton. 

Hence  we  dpeak  of  incorporeal  agency,  or  incorporeal 
agents,  in  reference  to  such  beings  as  are  supposed  to  act 
in  this  world  without  the  helpof  the  body  ;  '  Sense  and 
^perception  must  necessarily  proceed  from  some  incor- 
poreal substance  within  us.' — Bentley.  But  imma- 
(teriat  is  applied  to  inanimate  objects  ; 

O  thou  great  arbiter  of  life  and  death. 

Nature's  immortal,  immaterial  sun  ! 

Thy  call  I  follow  to  the  land  unknown.— Younq. 

Men  .are  corporeal  as  men,  spirits  are  incorporeal ;  the 
feody  is  tfce  material  part  of  man,  the  soul  his  imma- 
terial part :  whatever  external  object  acts  upon  the 
senses  is  material ;  but  the  action  of  the  mind  on  itself, 
■audits  results  are  all  immaterial :  the  earth,  sun,  moon, 
&§.  are  termed  material ;  but  the  impressions  which 
they  make  on  the  mind  'hat  is,  our  ideas  of  them,  are 
immaterial. 

The  incorporeal  and  immaterial  have  always  a  rela- 
tive sense;  the  5j7iW*uan5  tliat  which  is  positive :  God 
is  a  spiriULOl,  not  properly  an  incorporeal  nor  immate- 
rial being :  the  angels  are  likewise  designated,  in  gene- 
ral, as  the  spiritual  inhabitants  of  Heaven  ;  '  All  crea- 
tures, as  well  spiritual  as  corporeal,  declare  their  abso- 
lute dependance  upon  the  first  author  of  all  beings,  the 
only  self-existent  God.'— Bemtley.  Although,  when 
'spoken  of  in  regard  to  men,  they  may  be  denominated 
incorporeal ; 

Thus  incorporeal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduced  their  shapes  immense. — Milton. 

The  epithet  spiritual  has,  however,  been  improperly 
o  .^uratively  applied  to  objects  in  the  sense  of  imma- 
terial; 'Echo  is  a  great  argument  of  the  spiritual 
essence  of  sounds ;  for  if  it  were  corporeal,  the  reper- 
cussion should  be  created  by  like  instruments  witli  the 
«riginal  sound.' — Baoo«. 


SPIRITUOUS,   SPIRITED,  SPIRITUAL^ 
GHOSTLY. 

Spirituous  signifies  having  the  spirit  separated  from 
the  gross  particles  of  the  body,  after  the  manner  of 
spirituous  liquors;  'ThespirztwoMS  and  benign  matter 
most  apt  for  generation.'- Smith  on  Old  A/re.  Spirited 
is  applicable  to  the  aniinal  spirits  of  either  men  or 
brutes  ;  a  person  or  a  horse  may  be  spirited;  and  aisc 
in  a  moral  application  in  the  sense  of  vivacious,  or  cat 
culated  to  rouse  the  spirit;  ' Dryden's  translation  of 
Virgil  is  noble  and  spirited.'— Pope.  Wliat  is  spirituai 
is  after  the  manner  of  a  spirit ;  and  what  is  gkostly  ia 
like  a  g}ioat ;  although  originally  the  same  in  meaning, 
the  former  being  derived  from  the  Latin  spiritxts,  and 
the  latter  from  the  German  geisty  and  both  signifying 
what  is  not  corporeal,  yet  they  have  acquired  a  differ 
enee  of  application.  Spiritual  objects  are  distinguished 
generally  Irom  those  of  sense ;  '  Virginity  is  better  than 
the  married  life,  not  that  it  is  more  holy,  but  that  it  is 
a  freedom  fVom  cares,  an  opportunity  to  spend  more 
time  in  spiritual  employments.'— Taylor  (Holy  Liv 
ing).  Hence  it  is  that  the  word  spiritual  is  opposed 
to  the  temporal;  'She  loves  ihem  as  her  spiritual 
children,  and  they  reverence  her  as  their  spiritual 
mother,  with  an  atFection  far  above  that  of  the  fondest 
friend.'— Law. 

Thou  art  reverend. 

Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Shakspeare. 

Ghostly  is  more  immediately  opposed  to  the  carnal 
or  the  secular,  and  is  therefore  a  term  of  more  solemn 
im'porttho.n  spiritual;  '  The  grace  of  the  sjuzWt  is  much 
more  precious  than  worldly  benefits,  and  our  ghostly 
evils  of  greater  importance  than  harm  which  the  body 
feelelh.'— Hooker.  '  To  deny  me  the  ghostly  comforl 
of  my  chaplains  seems  a  greater  barbarity  than  is  ever 
used  by  Christians.' — K.  Charles. 


UNDERSTANDING,  INTELLECT,  INTELLI 
GENCE. 

Understanding  being  the  Saxon  word,  is  employed 
to  describe  a  familiar  and  easy  operation  of  lie  mind  in 
forming  distinct  ideas  of  things.  Intellect,  which  is  of 
Latin  derivation,  is  employed  to  mark  the  same  opera- 
tion in  regard  to  liigher  and  more  abstruse  objects.  The 
understanding  applies  to  the  first  exercise  of  the  ra 
tional  powers  :  it  is  therefore  aptly  said  of  children  and 
savages  that  they  employ  their  understandings  on  the 
simple  objects  of  perception;  a  child  uses  his  under- 
standing to  distinguish  the  dimensions  of  objects,  or 
to  apply  the  right  names  to  the  things  that  come  before 
his  notice ;  '  By  understanding  I  mean  that  faculty 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  objects  of 
knowledge,  generals  as  well  as  particulars,  absent 
things  as  well  as  present,  and  to  judge  of  their  truth  or 
falsehood,  good  or  evil.' — 'Wilkins. 

Intellect,  being  a  matured  state  of  the  understand 
ing,  is  most  properly  applied  to  the  efforts  of  those  who 
have  their  powers  in  full  vigour:  we  speak  of  under- 
standing as  the  characteristick  distinction  between  man 
and  brute  ;  '  The  light  within  us  is  (since  the  fall)  be 
come  darkness ;  and  the  understanding,  tliat  should  be 
eyes  to  the  blind  faculty  of  the  will,  is  blind  itself.'— 
South.  But  human  beings  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  measure  of  their  intellect;  'All  those 
arts  and  inventions  which  vulgar  minds  gaze  at;  the 
ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the  relicksof 
an  intellect  defaced  with  sin  and  time.' — South.  We 
may  expect  the  youngest  children  to  employ  an  under- 
standing according  to  the  opportunities  which  they 
have  of  using  their  senses;  one  is  gratified  in  seein<» 
great  intellect  in  youth.  ° 

Intellect  and  intelligence  are  derived  from  the  same 
word  ;  but  intellect  describes  the  power  itself,  and  in 
telli^ence  the  exercise  of  that  power :  the  intellect  mar 
be  hidden,  but  the  intelligence  brings  it  to  ll^ht  ■ 
Silent  as  the  ecstatick  bliss 

Of  souls,  that  by  intelligence  converse.— Otw ay 

Hence  we  speak  of  intelligence  as  displayed  in  tho 
countenance  of  a  child  whose  looks  evince  that  he  has 
exerted  his  intellect,  and  thereby  proved  that  It  exists 
Hence  it  arises  that  the  word  intelligence  has  been  eni 
ployed  in  the  sense  of  knowledge  or  Information  be 
cause  these  are  tlie  express  fruits  of  intelMgence  ■  we 
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must  know  by  means  of  ini-clligcnce ;  but  we  may  be 
ignoraut  with  a  gieiii  sliaie  ol"  mlcUcct. 

Understanding-  and  intcUigencc  admit  of  coinparisoii 
in  the  sense  of  acquainlaricu  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons as  to  each  other's  views,  and  a  consequent  har- 
mony and  concert ;  but  the  former  term  is  applied  to 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  the  harmonious  in- 
tercourse of  men,  ai  m  tlie  plirase  in  be  "ii  iiNtns  of  a 
good  understanding- ;  '  He  hoped  tlie  Uiyaliy  ufJiissub- 
[ects  would  concur  willi  liim  in  tlie  preserving  a  good 
understanding  between  him  and  his  subjects.' — Cla- 
rendon. Intelligence^  on  the  other  hand,  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  persons  who,  being  obliged  to  co- 
Dperate  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  hold  a  commerce 
of  information,  or  get  to  understaitd  eacli  other  by 
means  of  mutual  information  ;  '  It  was  perceived  that 
there  had  not  been  in  the  Caiholicks  so  much  foresight 
as  to  provide  that  true  intelligence  might  pass  between 
Uiem  of  what  was  done.' — Hooker. 
Let  all  tlie  passages 

Be  well  secured,  that  no  intelligence 

May  pass  between  the  prince  and  them. — Denham. 

INTELLECT,  GENIUS,  TALENT. 

Intellect,  in  Latin  intellectus,  from  intelligo,  to  un- 
derstand, signifying  the  gift  of  understanding,  as  op- 
posed to  mere  instinct  or  impulse,  is  here  the  gqnerick 
term,  as  it  includes  in  its  own  meaning  that  of  the  two 
otliers :  there  caimot  be  genius  or  talent  without  intel- 
lect; but  there  may  be  intellect  without  genius  or 
talent:  a  man  of  intellect  distinguishes  himself  from 
the  common  herd  of  mankind,  by  tlie  acuteness  of  his 
observation,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgement,  tlie  origin- 
ality of  his  conceptions,  and  other  peculiar  attributes 
of  mental  power ;  genius^  in  Latin  genius,  from  gigno^ 
to  be  bom,  signifying  that  which  is  peculiarly  born 
with  u.=i,  is  a  particular  bent  of  the  intellect,  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  man  from  every  other  individual;  talent^ 
which  from  rdXavrov  and  talentum,  a  Greek  coin  ex- 
ceeding on6  hundred  pounds,  is  now  employed  in  the 
Sgurative  language  of  our  Saviour  for  that  particular 
oiodus  or  modification  of  the  intellect^  which  is  of 
practical  utility  to  the  possessor.  Intellect  sometimes 
runs  through  a  family,  and  becomes  as  it  were  an  he- 
reditary portion  :  genius  is  not  of  so  communicable  a 
nature ;  it  is  that  tone  of  the  thinking  faculty  which  is 
altogether  individual  in  its  character ;  it  is  opposed  to 
every  thing  artificial,  acquired,  circumstantial,  or  inci- 
dental; it  is  a  pure  spark  of  the  Divine  flame,  which 
raises  the  possessor  above  all  his  fellow-mortals;  it  is 
not  expanded,  like  intellect,  to  many  objects  ;  for  hi  its 
veiy  nature  it  is  contracted  within  a  very  short  space ; 
and,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  concentrated  within 
a  focus,  it  gains  in  strength  what  it  loses  in  expansion. 

We  consider  intellect  as  it  generally  respects  specu- 
lation and  abstraction ;  but  genius  as  it  respects  fhe 
operations  of  the  imagination  ;  talent  as  it  respects  the 
exercise  or  acquirements  of  the  mind.  A  man  of  intel- 
lect may  be  a  good  writer;  but  it  requires  a  genius 
for  poetry  to  be  a  poet,  a  genius  for  painting  to  be 
a  painter,  a  genius  for  sculpture  to  be  a  statuary,  and 
tlie  hke:  it  requires  a  talent  to  learn  languages;  it 
requires  a  talent  for  the  stage  to  be  a  good  actor ;  some 
have  a  talent  for  imitation,  others  a  talent  for  humour. 
Intellect,  in  its  stnct  sense,  is  seen  only  in  a  mature 
state ;  genius  or  talent  may  be  discovered  in  its  earliest 
dawn  :  we  speak  in  general  of  the  intellect  of  a  man 
only  ;  but  we  may  speak  qf  the  genius  or  talent  of  a 
youth;  intellect  qualifies  a  person  for  conversation, 
and  affords  him  great  enjoyment ;  '  There  was  a  select 
set,  supposed  to  be  distinguished  by  superiority  of  in- 
tellects, who  always  passed  tlie  evening  together.'— 
Johnson.  Genius  qualifies  a  person  for  the  most  ex- 
alted eflibrts  ef  the  human  mind ;  '  Thomson  thinks  in 
A  peculiar  train,  and  always  thinks  as  a  man  of  g-ciims.' 
-Johnson.  Talent  qualifies  a  person  for  the  active 
.duties  and  employments  of  life;  'It  is  commonly 
Uiought  that  the  sagacity  of  these  fathers  (the  Jesuits) 
m  discovering  the  talent  of  a  young  student,  has  not  a 
little  contributed  to  the  figure  which  their  order  has 
made  in  the  world.' — Budqell. 

GIFT,  ENDOWMENT,  TALENT. 

Gift  and  endowment  both  refer  to  the  act  of  giving 
and  cndowivrr^  and  of  course  include  the  idea  of  some- 
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tiling  given,  and  something  received ;  tiie  word  tahm 
conveys  no  such  collateral  idea.  When  we  speak  of  a 
gift^  we  refer  in  our  minds  to  a  giver; 

But  Heaven  its  gifts  not  all  at  once  I  estowa, 

These  yeaia  with  wisdom  crowns,  with  action  thoBO. 

Pope 

When  we  speak  of  an  endowment,  we  refer  in  our 
minds  to  the  receiver;  'A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of 
perfection  that  he  can  never  pass;  in  a  fewyeais  he 
has  all  the  endowmeiits  he  is  capable  of.' — Addison. 
When  we  speak  of  a  talent  (v.  Intellect)  we  only  think 
of  its  intrinsick  quality  or  worth ;  '  Mr.  Locke  has  an 
admirable  reflection  upon  the  diflerence  of  wit  and 
judgement,  whereby  he  endeavours  to  show  the  reason 
why  they  are  not  always  the  talents  of  the  same  per- 
son."— Addison. 

The  gift  is  either  supernatural  or  natural ;  the  en 
dowment  is  only  natural.  The  primitive  Christians 
received  various  gifts  through  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  gift  of  healing, 
&c.  There  are  some  menwho  have  a  peculiar  ^//f  of 
utterance;  beauty  of  person,  and  corporfial  agility,  arp 
endowments  with  which  some  are  peculiarly  invested. 

The  word  gift  excludes  the  idea  of  any  thing  ac- 
quired by  exertion ;  it  is  that  which  is  communicated 
to  us  altogether  independent  of  ourselves,  and  enables 
us  to  arrive  at  that  perfection  in  any  art  which  could 
not  be  attained  in  any  other  way.  Speech  is  deno 
minated  a  general  gift,  inasmuch  as  it  is  given  to  the 
whole  human  race  in  distinction  from  the  brutes  ;  but 
the  gift  of  utterance  is  a  peculiar  gift  granted  to  in- 
dividuals, in  distinction  from  others,  which  may  be 
exerted  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Endowments^ 
though  inherent  in  us,  are  not  independent  of  exer- 
tions ;  they  are  qualities  which  admit  of  improvement 
by  being  used;  they  are  in  fact  the  gifts  of  nature, 
which  serve  to  adorn  and  elevate  the  possessor,  when 
employed  for  a  good  purpose.  Talents  are  either  na 
tural  or  acquired,  or  in  some  measure  of  a  mixed  na 
ture ;  they  denote  powers  without  specifying  the  source 
from  which  they  proceed ;  a  man  may  have  a  talent 
for  musick,  for  drawing,  for  mimickry,  and  the  like ; 
but  this  talent  may  be  the  fruit  of  practice  and  experi- 
ence, as  much  as  of  nature. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  that  an  endowment  is  a 
gift,  but  a  gift  is  not  always  an  endowment;  and  that 
a  talent  may  also  be  either  a  gift  or  an  endowment,  but 
that  it  is  frequently  distinct  from  both.  A  gift  or  a 
talent  is  applicable  to  corporeal  as  well  as  spiritual 
actions;  an  endowment  is  applicable  to  corporeal  or 
mental  qualities.  To  write  a  superiour  hand  is  a  gift, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  unattainable  by  any 
force  of  application  and  instruction;  it  is  a  talent, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  power  or  properly  worth  our  pos- 
session; but  it  is  never  an  endowment.  On  the  otiier 
hand,  courage,  discernment,  a  strong  imagination,  and 
tile  like,  are  both  gifts  and  endowments  ;  and  when  the 
intellectual  endowment  displays  itself  in  any  creative 
fonn,  as  in  the  case  of  poetry,  musick,  or  any  art,  so  ud 
to  produce  tliat  which  is  valued  and  esteemed,  it 
becomes  a  talent  to  the  possessor. 

ABILITY,  CAPACITY. 

Ability,  in  French  habiliti,  Latin  kabilitas,  comes 
from  able,  habile,  habilis,  and  habeo  to  have,  because 
possession  and  power  are  inseparable.  Capacity,  its 
French  capacity,  Latin  capacitas,  from  capax  and 
capio  to  receive,  marks  the  abstract  quality  of  being 
able  to  receive  or  hold. 

Ability  is  to  capacity  as  the  genus  to  the  species 
Ability  comprehends  the  power  of  doing  in  general 
without  specifying  the  quality  or  degree ;  capacity  is  a 
particular  kind  of  abili.'y. 

Ability  may  be  either  physical  or  mental,  capacity, 
when  said  of  persons,  is  mental  only  ;  '  Riches  are  of 
no  use,  if  sickness  taketh  from  us  the  ability  of  en- 
joying them.'— Swift.  'In  what  I  have  done,  I  have 
rather  given  a  proof  of  my  willingness  and  desire,  than 
of  my  ability  to  do  him  (Shakspeare)  justice.'— PorE. 

Ability  respects  action,  capacity  respects  thought. 
Ability  always  supposes  something  able  to  be  done; 
'  I  look  upon  an  able  statesman  out  of  business  like  a 
huge  whale,  that  will  endeavour  to  overturn  the  ship 
unless  he  has  an  empty  cask  to  play  witli.'— Steele. 
Capacity  is  a  mental  endowment,  and  always  guoposes 
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sotnethiDg  ready  to  receive  or  hold ;  '  The  object  is  too 
big  for  our  capacity,  when  vre  would  comprehend  the 
circumference  of  a  world.' — Audison.  lience  we  say 
an  able  commander ;  an  able  statesman ;  a  man  of  a 
capadoiis  mind ;  a  great  capacity  of  thought. 

Ability  is  in  no  wise  limited  in  its  extent;  it  may 
he  small  or  great ; 

Of  singing  thou  hast  got  the  reputation, 

Good  Thyrsis;  mine  I  yield  to  thy  ahilitif. 

My  heart  doth  seek  another  estimation.— Sidney. 

Capacity  of  itself  always  implies  a  positive  and^upe- 
riour  degree  of  power ;  ■•  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  capacity 
seemed  to  have  grasped  all  that  was  revealed  in  books 
before.'— Hughes.  Although  it  may  be  modified  by 
epithets  to  denote  different  degrees ;  a  boy  of  capacity 
will  have  the  advantage  over  his  school-fellows,  par- 
ticularly if  he  be  classed  with  boys  of  a  dull  capacity. 
A  person  may  be  able  to  write  a  letter,  who  is  not  ca- 
pable of  writing  a  book ;  *  St.  Paul  requireth  learning 
in  presbyters,  yea,  such  learning  as  doth  enable  them 
to  exhort  in  doctrine  which  is  sound,  and  to  disprove 
them  that  gainsay  it.  What  measure  of  ability  in 
such  things  shall  serve  to  make  men  capable  of  that 
kind  of  office  he  doth  not  determine.' — Hooker. 

Abilities^  when  used  in  the  plural  only,  is  confined 
to  the  signification  of  mental  endowments,  and  com- 
prehends the  operations  of  thought  in  general;  ^As 
for  me,  my  abilities.,  if  ever  I  had  any,  are  not  what 
they  were.' — Attekbury.  Capacity,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  that  peculiar  endowment,  that  enlargement 
of  understanding,  that  exalts  the  possessor  above  the 
rest  of  mankind;  ^  We  sometimes  repine  at  the  nai'- 
row  limits  prescribed  to  human  capacity.'' — Beattie. 
Many  men  have  the  abilities  for  managing  the  con- 
cerns of  others,  who  would  not  have  the  capacity  for 
conducting  a  concern  of  their  own.  We  should  not 
judge  highly  of  that  man's  abilities  who  could  only 
mar  the  plans  of  others,  but  had  no  capacity  for  con- 
ceiving and  proposing  any  thing  better  in  their  stead. 

A  vivid  imagination,  a  retentive  memory,  an  exu- 
berant flow  of  language,  are  abilities  which  may  be 
successfully  employed  in  attracting  popular  applause ; 
'  I  grieve  that  our  senate  is  dwindled  into  a  school  of 
rhetorick,  where  men  rise  to  display  their  abilities 
rather  than  to  deliberate.' — Sir  W.  Jones.  But  that 
capacity  which  embraces  a  question  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, which  surveys  with  a  discriminating  eye  the 
mixed  multitude  of  objects  that  demand  attention, 
which  is  accompanied  with  coolness  in  reflecting,  read- 
iness in  combining,  quickness  in  inventing,  firmness 
in  deciding,  promptitude  in  action,  and  penetration  in 
discerning,  that  is  the  capacity  to  direct  a  state,  which 
is  the  gift  of  but  few ;  •■  An  heroick  poem  requires  the 
accomplishment  of  some  extraordinary  undertaking, 
which  requires  the  duty  of  a  soldier,  and  the  capaci- 
ty and  prudence  of  a  general.' — Deyden. 

ABILITY,  FACULTY,  TALENT. 

The  common  idea  of  power  is  what  renders  these 
words  synonymous. 

Ability^  as  in  the  preceding  article,  signifies  that 
which  may  be  derived  either  from  circumstances  or 
otlierwise :  faculty,  in  Latin  facultas,  changed  from 
facilitas,  facility,  which  signifies  doableness,  or  the 
property  of  being  able  to  do  or  bring  about  effects,  is  a 
power  derived  from  nature ;  ^  The  vital  faculty  is  that 
by  which  life  is  presei-ved  and  the  ordinary  functions 
of  speech  preserved;  and  the  animal /ocui///  is  what 
conducts  the  operations  of  the  mind.' — Quincy.  The 
faculty  is  a  permanent  possession ;  it  is  held  by  a  cer- 
tain tenure:  the  n&z7z77/ is  an  incidental  posFession;  it 
is  whatever  we  have  while  we  have  it  at  our  disposal, 
but  it  may  vary  in  degree  and  quality  with  times, 
persons,  and  circumstances ;  ^Ability  to  teach  by  ser- 
mons is  a  grace  which  God  doth  bestow  on  them  whom 
he  maketh  sufficient  for  tlie  commendable  discharge 
of  their  duty.' — Hooker.  The  powers  of  Feeing  and 
hearing  axa  facilities ;  health,  strength,  and  fortune 
are  abilities.  The  faculty  is  some  specifick  poAvcr 
which  is  directed  to  one  single  object ;  it  is  the  power 
of  acting  according  to  a  given  form ; 

No  fruit  our  palate  courts,  or  flow'r  our  smell, 

But  on  its  frn  grant  bosom  nations  dwell ; 

All  formed  with  y^xo^^v  faculties  to  share 

The  daily  bounties  of  their  Maker's  care. — Jentns. 


The  ability  is  in  general  the  power  of  doing ;  the 
faculty  therefore  might,  in  the  strict  sense,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  species  of  ability;  ^Human  ability  is  nn 
unequal  match  for  the  violent  and  unforeseen  vicis- 
situdes of  the  world.' — Bj.aib. 

A  man  uses  thefaculties  with  which  he  is  endowed ; 
he  gives  according  to  his  ability. 

Faculty  and  talent  both  owe  their  being  to  nature ; 
but  the  faculty  inny  be  either  physical  or  mental; 
the  talent  is  altogether  mental :  the  faculty  of  speech 
and  the  rational  faculty  are  the  grand  marks  of  dis- 
tinction between  man  and  the  brute ;  '  Keason  is  a 
noble  faculty,  and  when  kept  within  its  proper  sphere, 
and  applied  to  useful  purposes,  proves  a  means  of  ex- 
alting human  creatures  almost  to  the  rank  of  supe- 
riour  beings.' — Eeattie.  The  talent  of  mimickry, 
of  dramatick  acting,  and  of  imitation  in  gene:  a],  id 
what  distinguishes  one  man  from  the  other; 

'Tis  not,  indeed,  my  talent  to  engage 
In  lofty  trifles,  or  to  swell  my  page 
With  wind  and  noise. — Deyden. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  the  plural,  agreeably  to 
the  above  explanation;  the  abilities  include,  in  the 
aggregate,  whatever  a  man  is  able  to  do ;  hence  we 
speak  of  a  man's  abilities  in  speaking,  wilting,  learn- 
ing, and  the  like ;  the  faculties  include  all  the  en- 
dowments of  body  and  mind,  which  are  the  inherent 
properties  of  the  being,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  man's 
retaining  his  faculties,  or  having  his  faculties  im- 
paired :  talents  are  tlie  particular  endowments  of  the 
mind,  which  belong  to  the  indivirlual ;  hence  we  say 
the  talents  which  are  requisite  for  a  minister  of  state 
are  diiferent  from  those  which  qualify  a  man  for  be- 
ing a  judge. 


ABILITY,  DEXTERITY,  ADDRESS. 

A  bility  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  articles,  the  gen- 
;rick  term  :  dexterity,  says  the  Abbe  Girard,*  respects 
tlic  manner  of  executing  things ;  it  is  the  mechanical 
facility  of  performing  an  office :  address  refers  to  the 
use  of  means  in  executing;  it  signifies  properly  the 
mode  of  address  or  of  managing  one's  self;  dexterity 
and  address  are  but  in  fact  modes  of  ability. 

Dexterity,  in  Latin  dexteritas,  comes  from  dexter,  the 
right  hand,  because  that  is  the  member  most  fitted 
for  dexterous  execution.  Dexterity  may  be  acquired ; 
'■  His  wisdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was  turned 
rather  into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself  from  dangers 
when  they  pressed  him,  tlian  into  a  providence  to  pre- 
vent and  remove  them  afar  off.' — Bacon.  Address 
is  the  gift  of  nature;  'It  was  no  sooner  dark  than 
she  conveyed  into  his  room  a  young  maid  of  no  dis- 
agr^eeable  figure,  who  was  one  of  her  attendants,  and 
did  not  want  address  to  improve  the  opportunity  for 
the  advancement  of  her  fortune.' — SrECTATOE. 

We  may  have  ability  to  any  degree  (v.  A  bility) ;  '  It 
is  not  possible  for  our  small  party  and  small  ability  to 
extend  their  operations  so  far  as  to  be  much  felt  among 
such  numbers. '  — Co  wper.  But  dexteiity  and  address 
are  positive' degrees  of  ability:  ^It  is  often  observed 
that  the  race  is  won  as  much  by  the  dexterity  of  the 
rider  as  by  the  vigour  and  fleetness  of  the  animal,'— 
Eael  of  Bath.  'I  could  produce  innumerable  in- 
stances from  my  own  observation,  of  events  imputed 
to  the  profound  skill  and  addrcis  of  a  minister,  which 
in  reality  were  either  mere  effects  of  negligence,  weak- 
ness, humour,  or  pride,  or  at  best  but  the  natural 
course  of  things  left  to  themselves.'— Swift. 

To  form  a  good  government  there  must  be  ability 
in  the  prince  or  his  ministers;  address  in  those  to 
whom  the  detail  of  operations  is  intrusted ;  and  dex- 
terity in  those  to  whom  the  execution  of  orders  is 
confided.  With  little  ability  and  long  habit  in  trans- 
acting business,  we  may  acquire  a  dexterity  in  de- 
spatching it,  and  address  in  giving  it  whatever  turn 
will  best  suit  our  purpose. 

A  bility  enables  us  to  act  with  intelligence  and  confi- 
dence; dexterity  lends  an  air  of  ease  to  eveiy  action ; 
address  supplies  art  and  ingenuity  in  contrivance.  To 
manage  the  whip  with  dextenty,  to  carry  on  an  intrigue 
with  address,  to  display  some  ability  on  the  turf,  will 
raise  a  man  high  in  the  rank  of  the  present  fashionalles. 

*  Tide  '  DexteritJ,  adrcsse,  habilite.' 
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CLSVER,  SKILFUL,  EXPERT,  DEXTEROUS, 

ADROIT. 

CZeoer,  In  French  le^ere^  Latin  levis  light,  secma  lo 
denotR  qulcltnoss  in  the  mental  faculty ;  skilful  eignilics 
lullof  s/t/// ;  iind  skill  probably  comes  tVoin  the  Latin 
scio  to  know  ;  expert^  in  French cx;j(;?-(Cj  Latin  expertus, 
participle  of  ei/jowr  to  search  or  try,  signititjs  searclicd 
and  tried  ;  dexte7-ous^  in  Latin  dexter,  in  Greek  Scli-epdg. 
from  6c^la  the  right  hand,  has  the  ineanina  of  clever, 
because  the  light  hand  is  tlie  most  fitted  for  action ; 
adroit,  in  French  adroite,  Latin  adrcctus  or  rectus 
right  or  istraight,  signifies  the  quality  of  doing  things  in 
a  right  manner. 

Clever  and  skilful  are  qualities  of  the  mind  ;  expert^ 
dexterous^  and  adroit,  refer  to  modes  of  physical  action. 
Cleverness  regards  in  general  the  readiness  to  compre- 
hend; sAi^niicmalurrtyof  the  judgement;  expertness 
a  facility  in  the  use  of  things;  dexterity  a  mechanical 
facility  in  the  performance  of  any  work;  adroitness 
the  suitable  movements  of  the  body.  A  person  is  clever 
at  drawing  wlio  shows  a  taste  for  it,  and  executes  it 
well  without  much  instruction ;  he  isskdfal  in  drawing 
if  he  understands  it  both  in  theory  and  practice;  he  is 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  bow  if  he  can  use  it  with  expe- 
dition and  effect ;  he  is  dexterous  at  any  game  wjien  he 
goes  through  the  raanceuvres  with  celerity  and  an 
unerring  hand;  he  is  adroit  if  by  a  quick,  sudden,  and 
well-directed  movement  of  his  body,  he  effects  the 
object  he  has  in  view. 

Cleverness  is  mental  power  employed  in  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life :  a  person  is  clever  in  business  or 
amusements; 

My  friends  bade  me  welcome,  but  struck  me  quite  dumb. 
With  tidings  that  Johnson  and  Burke  would  notcome; 
*  And  I  knew  it,"  he  cried,  "  both  tteriially  fail, 
The  one  at  the  House,  and  the  other  with  Thrale, 
But  no  matter;  I'll  warrant  we'll  make  up  the  party, 
With  two  full  as  clever  and  ten  times  as  hearty." 

Goldsmith. 
Skill  is  both  a  mental  and  corporeal  power,  exerted 
m   mechanical   operations  and  practical  sciences:  a 
physician,  a  lawyer,  and  an  artist,  are  skilful :  one  may 
dave  a  skill  in  divination,  or  a  skill  in   painting. 
1'here  is  nothing  more  graceful  than  to  see  the  play 
stand  still  for  a  few  moments,  and  the  audience  kept 
m  an  agreeable  suspense,  during  the  silence  of  a  skilful 
ictor.' — Addison.     Kxpertness  and  dexterity  require 
aiore  corporeal  than  mental  power  exerted  in  minor 
(iri5  and  amusements:  one  is  expert  at  throwing  the 
iiuoit ;  dexterous  in  the  management  of  horses ; 
O'er  bar  and  shelf  tlie  watery  path  they  sound. 
With  dexVrous  arm,  sagaciou?  uf  the  ground ; 
Fearless  they  combat  every  hooSile  wind, 
Wheeling  in  many  tracts  with  course  inclin'd, 
Expert  to  moor  where  terrou/.'  line  the  road. 

Falconer. 
'He  applied  himself  next  to  the  coquette's  heart, 
which  he  likewise  laid  open  \ftth  great  dexterity:— 
Addison.  Adroitness  isaltoc,elher  a  corporeal  talent, 
employed  only  as  occasion  rjiiy  require  :  one  is  adroit 
at  eluding  the  blows  aimed  byanadversary;  '  Use  your- 
self to  carve  adroitly  and  gjvi/.eelly.' — Chesterfield. 
Cleverness  is  rather  a  u'lJ.ural  gift ;  skill  is  clever- 
ness improved  by  practlcp  and  extended  knowledge; 
expertne^s  is  the  efTeci  of  long  practice;  dexterity 
arises  from  habit  combireif  with  agility;  adroitness  is 
a  species  of  dexterity  a  lis,  is  from  a  natural  agility  and 
pKability  of  body. 


of  age  is    a    legal    disability    ta    contract   a   mar 
riage.' — Blackstone. 


INABILITY,  DISABILITY. 
Inability  denotes  the  absence  of  ability  (y.  JJbility) 
\n  the  most  general  vi\X  dbstract  sense  ;  '  [t  is  not  from 
inability  to  discover  vhat  they  ought  to  do  that  men 
err  in  practice.' — Ti,AiR.  Disability  implies  the  ab- 
sence of  ability  ori\),  Ja  particular  cases  :  the  inability 
lies  in  the  nature  3'  the  thing,  and  is  irremediable ;  the 
disability  lies  in  '.te circumstances,  and  may  sometimes 
be  removed ;  we'iVness,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
will  occtjsion  ffn  viability  to  perform  a  task;  tJiereisa 
tctfil  inaJnlitt  Sn  an  infant  to  walk  and  act  like  an 
ttddli'  a  waiit  0/  know'edge  or  of  the  requisite  quali- 
fl<j3dOP'J  Qif^y  Je  a  disability;  in  this  manner  mi- 
•irri  .»■  o'-  ts .,  jr  an  objection  to  take  certain  oaths 
f»i?/V  3  /lii/,dility  iXii  tilling  a  publick  office;  'Want 


INCAPABLE,  INSUFFICIENT,  INCOMPEI IDNT 
INADEaUATE. 

Incapable,  that  is,  not  having  capacity  (v.  Jllnlity) ; 
insufficient,  or  not  sufficient,  or  not  having  what  is  suf 
Jicient,  incompetent,  or  not  competent;  are  euqiloyej 
either  lor  persons  or  things;  the  first, in  a  general,  the 
last  two  in  a  specifick  sense :  inadequate  or  not  adeqnati 
or  equalled,  is  applied  more  generally  to  things, 

When  a  man  is  said  lo  be  incapable^  it  chitiacieiizeB 
his  whole  mind;  'Were  a  hunjan  soul  incapable  of 
farther  enlargements,  I  could  imagine  it  might  fall 
away  insensibly.'— Addison.  If  he  he  said  to  have 
insufficiency  and  incompetency,  it  respects  the  parti- 
cular objects  to  which  he  has  applied  his  power:  he 
may  be  insufficient  or  incompetent  for  certain  things; 
but  he  may  havc'a  capacity  for  other  tilings ;  the  term 
incapacity,  therefore,  implies  a  direct  charge  upon  the 
understanding,  which  is  not  implied  by  the  insuffi- 
ciency and  incompetency.  An  mcapaciVyconsistsalto- 
gelher  of  a  physical  defect;,  an  insufficiency  and  !>i- 
coTn/»e(c7(C7/ are  incidental  defects;  the  lormer  depend- 
ing upon  the  age,  the  condition,  the  acquisitions,  morai 
qualities,  and  the  like,  of  the  individual ;  the  latter  on 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  his 
studies  ;  where  there  is  direct  incapacity,  a  person  has 
no  chance  of  making  himself  fit  for  any  office  or  em- 
ployment; 'It  chiefly  proceedeih  from  natural  incapa- 
city, and  general  indisposition.'— Brown.  Youth  is 
naturally  accompanied  with  insufficiency  to  fill  sla 
tions  which  belong  to  mature  age,  and  to  perform 
offices  which  require  the  exercjse  of  judgement;  'The 
minister's  aptness,  or  insufficiency,  otherwise  than  by 
reading,  to  instruct  the  flock,  standeth  in  this  place  as 
a  stranger,  with  whom  our  Common  Prayer  has  no 
thing  to  do.'— Hooker.  A  young  person  is,  therefore 
still  more  incompetent  to  form  a  fixed  opinion  on  anj 
one  subject,  because  he  can  have  made  himself  mas 
ter  of  none;  'Laymen,  with  equal  advantages  of 
parts,  are  not  the  most  incompetent  judges  of  sacret^ 
things.'— Dryden. 

Incapable  is  applied  sometimes  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter, to  signify  tlie  absence  of  that  which  is  bad; 
insufficient  and  incompetent  always  convey  the  idea 
of  a  deficiency  in  that  which  is  at  least  desirable  :  it 
is  an  honour  to  a  person  to  be  incapable  of  falsehood, 
or  incapable  of  doing  an  ungenerous  action  ;  but  to  be 
insufficient  and  incowpetent  are,  at  all  events,  qualities 
not  to  be  boasted  of,  although  they  may  not  be  expressl^v 
disgraceful.  These  terms  are  likewise  applicable  to 
things,  in  which  they  preserve  a  similar  distinction 
infidelity  is  incapableof  affordinga  man  any  comfort, 
when  the  means  are  insvfficient  for  obtaining  the  ends 
it  is  madness  to  expect  success  ;  it  is  a  sad  condition  of* 
humanity  when  a  man's  resources  are  incompetent  tc 
supply  him  with  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

Inadequate  is  relative  in  its  signification,  like  insuf- 
ficient a^n^  incompetent;  but  the  relation  is  different 
A  thing  is  insufficient  which  does  not  suffice  either  foi 
the  wishes,  the  purposes,  or  necessities,  of  any  one. 
in  particular  or  in  general  cases;  thus  a  quantity  of 
materials  may  be  insvfficient  for  a  particular  building  ; 
'The  insufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature  is,  by  the 
light  of  Scripture,  fully  supplied.'— Hooker.  Incom- 
petency is  an  insufficiency  for  general  purposes,  in  things 
of  the  first  necessity  ;  thus,  an  income  may  be  incom- 
petent to  Bupport  a  family,  orperform  an  office; '  Every 
speck  does  not  blind  a  man,  nor  does  every  infirmity 
make  one  unable  to  discern,  or  incompetent  to  reprove, 
the  grosser  faults  of  others.' — Governmsnt  of  the 
Tongue.  Inadequacy  is  still  more  particular,  for  ii 
denotes  any  deficiency  which  is  measured  by  compa- 
rison with  the  object  to  which  it  refers;  thus,  the 
strength  of  an  animal  may  be  inadequate  to  the  laboui 
which  is  required,  or  a  rcwavd  m^y  he  inadequate  tQ 
the  service;  'All  the  attainments  possible  in  our  pre- 
sent state  are  evidently  inadequate  to  our  capacities  of 
enjoyment.'— Johnson. 

WIT,    HUMOUR,    SATIRE,   IRONY, 

BURLESaUE. 
TTit,  like  wisdom,  according  to  its  original,  frjri, 
weissen  to  know,  signifies  knowledge,  but  it  has  « 
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extended  its  meaning  as  in  signify  that  faculty  of  the 
mind  by  whicJi  knowledge  or  truth  is  perceived.  The 
first  property  of  wit-,  as  an  exertion  of  the  intellectual 
faculty,  is  that  it  be  spontaneous,  and  as  it  were  in- 
Btinctive :  laboured  or  forced  wit  is  no  wit.  Reflection 
and  experience  supply  us  with  wisdom ;  study  and 
labour  supply  us  with  learning;  but  wit  seizes  with 
an  eagle  eye  tliat  which  escapes  the  notice  of  the  deep 
thinker,  and  elicits  truths  which  are  in  vain  sought 
for  with  any  severe  effort;  '  fVit  lies  more  in  the  as- 
semblage of  ideas,  and  putting  those  together  with 
quickness  and  varie*'  ' — Addison.  Humour  is  a 
pecies  of  wit  which  flows  out  of  the  humour  of  a 
erson ; 

For  sure  by  wit  is  cliiefly  meant 

Applying  well  what  we  invent : 

What  liumour  is  not,  all  the  tribe 

Of  logick-mongers  can  describe; 

Here  nature  only  acts  her  part, 

UnhelpM  by  practice,  books,  or  art. — Swift. 
Wity  as  distinguished  from  humour^  may  consist  of  a 
single  brilliant  thought ; 

In  a  true  piece  of  toit  all  things  must  be, 
Yet  all  things  there  agree. — Cowley. 
^nX  humour  runs  in  a  vein;  it  is  not  a  striking,  but  an 
equable  and  pleasing  flow  of  "wit;  '  There  is  a  kind 
of  nature,  a  certain  regularity  of  thought,  which  must 
discover  the  writer  (of  humour)  to  be  a  man  of  sense 
at  the  same  time  that  he  appears  altogether  given  up 
to  caprice.' — Addison.  Of  thisdescriptionof  witMv. 
Addison  has  given  us  the  most  admirable  specimens  iti 
his  writings,  who  knew  best  how  to  explain  what  wit 
and  humour  were,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  his  practice. 
Humour  may  likewise  display  itself  in  actions  as  well 
as  words,  whereby  it  is  more  strikingly  distinguished 
from  wit,  which  displays  itself  only  in  the  happy  ex- 
piessio'i  of  happy  thoughts;  '  I  cannot  help  remarking 
that  sickness,  which  often  destroys  both  wit  and  wis- 
dom, yet  seldom  haspowerto  remove  that  talent  which 
ue  call  humour.  Mr.  Wycherley  showed  his  in  his  last 
compliment  paid  to  his  young  wife  (whom  he  made 
priiinise,  on  his  dying  bed,  that  she  would  not  marry  an 
old  man  again).' — Pope. 

Satire,  from  satyr,  probably  from  sat  and  ira 
abounding  in  anger,  and  irony,  from  the  Greek  tipd^via 
simulation  and  dissimulation,  are  personal  and  cenHO- 
lious  sorts  of  wit ;  the  first  of  which  openly  points  at 
the  object,  and  the  second  in  a  covert  manner  takes  its 
aim  ;  '  The  ordinary  subjects  of  satire  are  such  as  ex- 
cite the  greatest  indignation  in  the  best  tempers.' — 
Addison.  'In  writings  of  humour,  figures  arc  some- 
times used  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  it  shall  often 
happen  that  some  people  will  see  things  in  a  direct  con- 
trary sense  to  what  the  author,  and  the  majority  of  the 
eaders  understand  them :  to  such  the  most  innocent 
irony  may  appear  irreligion.' — Cambridge.  Bur^ 
Icsgtie  is  ratlier  a  species  of  humour  than  direct  wit, 
which  consists  in  an  assemblage  of  ideas  extrava- 
gantly discordant ;  '  One  kind  of  burlesque  represents 
mean  persons  in  the  accoutrements  of  heroes.'— 
Addison.  The  satire  and  ij-ony  are  the  most  ill-na- 
tured kinds  of  wit ;  burlesque  stands  in  the  lowest  rank. 

TASTE,  GENIUS. 
Taste,  in  all  probability  from  the  Latin  tactum  and 
tavgo  to  touch,  seems  to  designate  the  capacity  to  de- 
rive pleasure  from  an  object  by  simply  coming  in  con- 
tact with  it ;  '  This  metaphor  would  not  have  been  so 
general  had  there  not  been  a  conformity  between  the 
mental  taste  and  that  senritive  taste  which  gives  a  re- 
lish of  every  flavour.'— Addison.  Genius  designates 
the  power  we  have  for  accomplishing  any  object; 
'  Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging,  genius  in  the 
power  of  executing.'— Blair.  He  who  derives  parti- 
cular pleasure  from  niusick  may  be  said  to  have  a  taste 
for  musick ;  he  who  makes  very  great  proficiency  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  musick  may  be  said  to  have  a 
ffenius  for  it.  Taste  is  in  some  degree  an  acquired 
faculty,  or  at  least  is  dependant  on  cultivation,  as  also 
on  oLir  other  faculties,  for  its  |)erlection ;  '  The  cause 
of  a  wrong  taste  is  a  defect  of  judgement.' — Burke. 
Q cuius,  from  the  Latin  gigno  to  generate,  is  a  perfectly 
natural  gift  which  rises  to  perfection  by  its  own  native 
Btren^lh  ;  the  former  belongs  lo  the  crllick,  and  the  lat- 
•tr  ro  tlie  poet; 


'Tis  with  our  juJgements  as  oi/r  watches,  none 

Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own ; 

In  poets  as  true  genius  is  rare, 

True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critick's  share.— Pope. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  we  may  have  a  tasU 
without  having  genius ;  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
have^ewi'ws  for  a  thing  without  having  a  taste  for  it : 
for  nothing  can  so  effectually  give  a  taste  for  any  ao 
complishnient,  as  the  capacity  to  learn  it,  and  the  sud 
ceptibility  of  all  its  beauties,  which  circumstances  ar 
inseparable  from  genius. 

INGENUITY,  WIT. 

Both  these  terms  imply  acuteness  of  understanding; 
and  difliir  mostly  in  the  mode  of  displaying  themselves 
Ingenuity,  in  Latin  ingenuitas,  signifies  literary  free- 
dom of  birth,  in  distinction  from  slavery,  with  which 
condition  have  been  naturally  associated  nobleness  of 
character  and  richness  in  mental  endowments,  iii 
which  latter  sense  it  is  allied  to  wit.  Ingenuity  com- 
preheTids  invention  \.wit  comprehends  knowledge,  /n- 
^enmfy  displays  itself  in  the  mode  of  conducting  an 
argument ;  '  Men  were  formerly  won  over  to  opinions, 
by  the  candour,  sense,  and  ingenuity  of  Xhose  who  had 
the  right  on  their  side.' — Addison.  Wit  is  mostly  dis 
played  in  aptness  of  expression  and  illustration :  '  When 
I  broke  loose  from  that  great  body  of  writers,  who  have 
employed  their  -wit  and  parts  in  propagating  vice  and 
irreligion,  I  did  not  question  but  I  should  be  treated  as 
an  odd  kind  of  fellow.' — Addison.  One  is  ingeniaut 
in  matters  either  of  art  or  science ;  one  is  witty  only 
in  matters  of  sentiment :  things  niay,  therefore,  be  in 
genious,  but  not  witty;  witty,  but  not  ingenioits,  or  both 
witty  and  ingenious.  A  mechanical  invention,  or  any 
ordinary  contrivance,  is  ingenious  but  not  witty;  an 
ingenious,  not  a  witty  solution  of  a  difficulty  ;  a  flash 
of  wit,  not  a  flash  of  ingenuity;  a  witty  humour,  a 
witty  conversation  ;  not  an  ingenious  humour  or  con- 
versation :  on  the  other  hand,  a  conceit  is  ingenious, 
as  it  is  the  fruit  of  one's  own  mind  ;  it  is  witty,  as  it 
contains  point,  and  strikes  on  the  understanding  of 
others. 


SENSE,  JUDGEMENT. 

Sense,  from  the  Latin  sensus  and  sentio  to  feel  Oi 
perceive,  signifies  in  general  the  faculty  of  feeling  cor- 
poreally, or  perceiving  mentally;  in  tlie  first  case  it  is 
allied  to  feeling  {v.  Feeling),  in  the  second  it  is  synony- 
mous with  judgement,  which  is  a  special  operation  of 
the  mind.  ^The  sense  is  that  primitive  portion  of  the 
understanding  which  renders  an  account  of  thingc 
through  the  medium  of  the  senses; 

Then  is  the  soul  a  nature,  which  contains 

The  power  offense  within  a  greater  power. 

Davie  s. 
And  the  judgement,  that  portion  of  the  reason  which 
selects  or  rejects  from  this  account.  The  sens£  is,  so 
to  speak,  the  reporter  which  collects  the  details,  and 
exposes  the  facts ;  the  judgement  is  the  judge  that 
passes  sentence  upon  them.  According  to  the  strict 
import  of  the  terms,  the  judgement  depends  upon  the 
sense,  and  varies  with  it  in  degree.  He  wiio  has  no 
sensBf  has  no  judgement;  and  he  who  loses  sense, 
\q^&b  judgement :  since  sense  supplies  the  knowledge 
of  thmgs,  and  judgement  pronounces  upon  them,  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  be  seiise  before  there  can  be 
judgement. 

On  the  other  hand,  seiisc,  when  taken  to  denote  the 
mental  faculty  of  perceiving,  may  be  so  distiuGuishcd 
fromjtttZ^cmcni,  that  there  may  be  sense  without^Vf^^irc- 
ment,  and  judgement  without  sense  ;  sense  is  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  in  general ;  it  is  applied  to  ab- 
stract science  as  well  as  general  knowledge  -.judgement 
is  the  faculty  of  determining  either  in  matters  oT  prac- 
tice or  Theory.  It  is  the  lot  of  many,  therefore,  to  have 
sense  ii  matters  of  tlieory,  who  have  no  judgment  in 
matters  of  practice,  while  others,  on  the  contrary, 
who  have  nothing  above  comnmn  sense,  will  have  y 
soundness  of  judgement  that  is  not  to  be  surpassed 

Nay,  further,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  nave  good 
sense,  and  yet  not  a  solid  judgement:  as  they  are 
both  natural  faculties,  men  are  gifted  with  them  a£ 

*  VidcUibaud-  "  Sons,  jngement " 
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jatiously  ai  witlj  every  other  fact.  Uy.  By  good  sense 
a  man  is  enabled  to  discern,  as  it  were  intuitively,  that 
whlcli  requires  another  of  less  sense  to  ponder  over 
and  study ; 

There's  soinetliing  previous  ev*n  to  taste:  'tis  smse. 
Good  sejise  ;  which  only  i.s  the  gift  of  heav'n. 
And,  tliough  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven ; 
A  light  within  yourself  you  must  perceive, 
Jones  and  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  give.— Pope. 

By  a  solid  judgement  a  man  is  enabled  to  avoid  tliose 
errours  in  conduct,  which  one  of  a  weak  judgement  is 
always  falling  into ;  '  In  all  instances,  where  our  ex- 
perience of  the  past  has  been  extensive  and  uniform, 
our  judgement  concerning  the  future  amounts  to  moral 
certainty.'— Be ATTiE.  There  is,  however,  this  dis- 
tinction between  sense  and  judgment^  that  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  former  may  be  supplied  by  diligence  and 
attention ;  but  a  defect  in  the  latter  is  to  be  supplied 
by  no  efforts  of  one's  own.  A  man  may  improve  his 
sense  in  proportion  as  he  has  the  means  of  infor- 
mation ;  but  a  weakness  of  judgement,  is  an  irreme- 
diable evil. 

When  employed  as  epithets,  the  term  sensible  and 
judicious  serve  still  more  clearly  to  distinguish  the  two 
primitives.  A  writer  or  a  speaker  is  said  to  be  sensi- 
ble; 'I  have  been  tired  with  accounts  from  sensible 
men,  furnished  with  matters  of  fact,  which  have  hap- 
pened within  their  own  knowledge.' — Addison.  A 
friend,  or  an  adviser,  to  be  judicious  ;  'Your  observa- 
tions aiesojudicfous,  I  wish  you  had  not  been  so  sparing 
of  tJiem.' — Sir  W.  Jones.  The  sense  displays  itself 
tn  the  conversation,  or  the  communication  of  one's 
ideas;  the  judgnmu  in  the  propriety  of  one's  actions. 
A  sensible  man  may  be  an  entertaining  companion ; 
out  a  judicious  man,  in  any  post  of  command,  is  an 
inestimable  treasure.  Sensible  remarks  are  always 
calculated  to  please  and  interest  sensible  people ;  ju- 
dicious measures  have  a  sterling  value  in  themselves, 
that  is  appreciated  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
object.  Hence,  it  is  obvious,  that  to  be  sensible  is  a 
desirable  thing ;  but  to  be  judicious  is  an  indispensable 
requisite. 


DISCERNMENT,  PENETRATION,  DISCRIMI- 
NATION, JUDGEMENT. 

Discernment  expresses  the  judgement  or  power  of 
discerning,  which,  from  the  Latin  disccrnu,  or  dis  and 
nemo,  signifies  to  look  at  apart,  so  as  to  form  a  true 
estimate  of  things  ;  penetration  denotes  the  act  or 
power  of  penetrating^  from  penetrate^  in  Latin  pene- 
tratus,  participle  of  ^enefro  and  pcniius,  within,  signi- 
fying to  see  into  the  inlerinur  ;  discrimination  denotes 
the  act  or  -power  of  discriminating ■  from  discriminate, 
in  Latin  discriminatus,  participle  'f  discrimino,  to 
make  a  difference;  judgement  denows  the  power  of 
judgingi  from  judge,  in  Latin  judico,  compounded  of 
jus  and  dico.,  signifying  to  pronounce  right. 

The  fii-st  three  of  these  terms  do  not  express  different 
powers,  but  different  modes  of  the  same  power ; 
namely,  the  power  of  seeing  intellectually,  or  exerting 
the  intellectual  sight. 

Discernment  is  not  so  powerful  a  mode  of  intellec- 
tual vision  as  penetration;  the  former  is  a  common 
faculty,  the  latter  is  a  higher  degree  of  the  same 
faculty ;  it  is  the  power  of  seeing  quickly,  and  seeing 
in  spite  of  all  that  intercepts  the  sight,  and  keeps  the 
object  out  of  view:  a  man  of  common  discernment  dis- 
cerns  characters  which  are  not  concealed  by  any  par- 
ticular disguise ;  '  Great  part  of  the  country  was  aban- 
doned to  the  spoils  of  the  soldiers,  who,  not  troubling 
themselves  to  discern  between  a  subject  and  a  rebel, 
while  their  liberty  lasted,  made  indifferently  profit  of 
both.'^HAYWxRD.  A  man  of  penetration  is  not  to  be 
deceived  by  any  artifice,  however  thoroughly  cloaked 
or  secured,  even  from  suspicion ;  '  He  is  as  slow  to 
decide  as  he  is  quick  to  apprehend,  calmly  and  delibe- 
rately weighing  every  opposite  reason  that  is  offered, 
and  tracing  it  with  a  most  judicious  penetration.^ — 
Melmoth  {Letters  of  Pliny). 

Discernment  and  penetration  serve  for  the  discovery 
of  individual  things  by  their  outward  marks;  discrimi- 
nation is  employed  in  the  discovery  of  differences 
between  two  or  more  o*bjects  ;  the  former  consists  of 
simple  observation,  the  latter  combines  also  com- 
parison: discernment  and  penetration  are  creat  aids 


towards  discrimination;  he  who  can  discerx  the 
springs  of  human  action,  or  pcneti  ate  the  views  of 
men,  will  be , most  fitted  for  discriminating  between 
the  characters  of  different  men ;  •  Perhaps  there  is  no 
character  through  all  Shakspeare  drawn  with  more 
spirit  and  just  discrimination  than  Shylock's.'— 
Henley. 

Although  judgement  derives  much  assistance  fioni 
the  tliree  former  operations,  it  is  a  totally  distinct 
power:  the  former  only  discover  the  things  that  are; 
it  acts  on  external  objects  by  seeing  them :  the  latter 
is  creative;  it  produces  by  deduction  from  that  which 
passes  inwardly,*  The  former  are  speculative ;  they 
are  directed  to  that  which  is  to  be  Known,  and  are 
confined  to  present  objecis ;  tliey  serve  to  discover 
truth  or  falsehood,  perfections  and  defects,  motives 
and  pretexts:  the  latter  is  practical ;  it  is  directed  to 
that  which  is  to  be  done,  and  extends  its  views  to  the 
futuie;  it  marks  the  relations  and  connexions  o^ 
things:  it  foresees  their  consequences  and  effects;  I 
love  liim,  I  confess,  extremely ;  but  my  aftection  docs 
by  no  means  prejudice  my  jwd^ejnc?^.')— Melmotd 
{Letters  of  Pliny).  < 

Of  discernment^  we  say  that  it  is  clear:  it  serves  to 
remove  all  obscurity  and  conliision  :  ot  penetration, 
we  say  that  it  is  acute ;  it  pierces  every  veil  which 
falsehood  draws  before  truth,  and  prevents  us  from 
being  deceived:  of  discrimination,  we  say  that  it  is 
nice  ;  it  renders  our  ideas  accurate,  and  serves  to  pre- 
vent us  from  confounding  objects :  of  judgement,  we 
say  that  it  is  solid  or  sound ;  it  renders  the  conduct 
prudent,  and  prevents  us  from  committing  mistakes, 
or  involving  one's  self  in  embarrassments. 

When  the  question  is  to  estimate  the  real  qualities 
of  either  persons  or  things,  we  exercise  discernment  ; 

Cool  age  advances  venerably  wise, 

Turns  on  all  hands  its  deep  discerning  eyes. — Pop»- 
When  it  is  required  to  lay  open  that  which  art  or 
cunning  has  concealed,  we  must  exercise  penetration ; 
'  A  penetration  into  tlie  abstruse  difficulties  and  depths 
of  modern  algebra  and  fluxions,  is  not  worth  the 
labour  of  those  who  design  either  of  the  three  learned 
professions.' — Watts.  When  the  question  is  to  de 
tcrminethe  proportions  and  degrees  of  qualities  in  per- 
sons or  things,  we  must  use  discrimination  ;  '  A  satire 
should  expose  nothing  but  what  is  corrigible,  and 
make  a  due  discrimination  between  those  who,  are, 
and  those  who  are  not,  proper  objects  of  it.' — Addison. 
When  called  upon  to  take  any  step,  or  act  any  part, 
we  must  employ  the  judgement ;  ^Judgement,  a  cool  and 
slow  faculty,  attends  not  a  man  in  the  rapture  of  poeti- 
cal composition.' — Dennis.  Discernment  is  more  or 
less  indispensable  for  every  man  in  private  or  public 
station ;  he  who  has  the  most  promiscuous  deaJinjis 
with  inen,  has  the  greatest  need  of  it :  penetration  is 
of  peculiar  importance  for  princes  and  statesmen ;  dis 
crimination  is  of  great  utility  for  commanders,  and 
all  who  have  the  power  of  distributing  rewards  and 
punisiimcnts ;  judgement  is  an  absolute  requisite  for  all 
to  whom  the  execution  or  management  of  concerns  is 
intrusted. 


REASONABLE,  RATIONAL, 

Are  both  derived  from  the  same  Latin  word  ratio, 
reason,  which,  from  ratus  and  7'eor,  to  think,  signifies 
the  thinking  faculty. 

Reasonable  signifies  accordant  with  reason ;  rational 
signifies  having  reason  in  it :  the  former  is  more  com- 
monly applied  in  the  sense  of  right  reason,  propriety, 
or  fairness ;  the  latter  is  employed  in  the  original  sense 
of  the  word  reason  :  hence  we  term  a  man  reasonabL 
who  acts  according  to  the  principles  of  right  reason  ; 
and  a  being  rational,  who  is  possessed  of  the  rational 
or  reasoning  faculty,  in  distinction  from  the  brutes.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  much  fewer  reasonable 
than  there  are  rational  creatures.  The  same  distinction 
exists  between  them  when  applied  to  things;  '  A  law 
may  be  reasonable  in  itself,  although  a  man  does  not 
allow  it,  or  does  not  know  the  reason  of  the  lawgivers  ' 

Swift.  '  The  evidence  which  is  afforded  for  a  future 

state  is  sufficient  for  a  rational  ground  of  conduct.'— 
Blair. 

•  Vide  AbbeGirard.  "Discernement,  jugement" 
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MENTAL,  INTELLECTUAL. 

Thcie  ia  the  same  difference  between  mental  and 
intellectual  as  between  mind  and  intellect :  the  mind 
comprehends  tiis  thinking  faculty  in  general  with  all 
its  operations ;  the  intellect  includes  only  that  part  of 
it  which  consists  in  understanding  and  judgement: 
mental  is  therefore  opposed  to  corporeal ;  intellectual 
is  opposed  to  sensual  or  physical:  mental  exertions  are 
not  to  be  expected  from  all ;  intellectual  enjoyments 
fall  to  the  lot  of  comparatively  few. 

Objects,  pleasures,  pains,  operations,  gifts,  &c.  are 
denominated   mental;    'To  collect  and  reposite  Uie 
various  forms  of  things  is  far  the  most  pleasing  part 
jt  mental  occupation.'— Johnson.     Subjects,  conver- 
eatiort,  pursuits,  and  the  like,  are  entitled  intellectual; 
Man  's  more  divine,  the  master  of  all  these, 
Lord  of  the  wide  world,  and  wide  wat'ry  sea?, 
Endued  with  intellectual  sense  and  soul. 

Shakspeare. 
tt  Is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  our  mental  pleasures 
fn)ra  those  corporeal  pleasures  which  we  enjoy  in  com- 
mon with  the  brutes;  the^  latter  arc  however  greatly 
lieightened  by  the  former  in  whatever  degree  they  are 
blended:  in  a  society  of  well-informed  jiersnns  the  con- 
versation will  turn  principally  on  intellectual  subjects. 

MEMORY,  REMEMBRANCE,  RECOLLECTION, 
REMINISCENCE. 

Memory,  in  Latin  memoria  or  memor^  Greek  fivtjfxwv 
and  nvdofiai,  comes,  in  atl  probability,  from  fiivog,  tlie 
mind,  because  memory  is  the  principal  faculty  of  the 
mind ;  remembrance,  from  the  verb  remember,  con- 
tracted from  re  and  mcmoro,  to  bring  back  to  the  mind, 
is  a  verbal  substantive,  denoting  the  exercise  of  that 
faculty;  recollection,  from  recollect,  compounded  of  re 
and  collect,  signifies  collecting'  again,  i.  e.  carefully, 
and  from  different  quarters  by  an  effort  of  the  memory; 
reminiscence,  in  Latin  reminisceniia,  from  reminiscor 
and  memor,  is  the  bringing  back  to  the  mind  what  was 
there  before. 

Memory  is  the  power  of  recalling  imac;es  once  made 
on  the  mind  ;  remembrance,  recollection,  and  reminis- 
cence, are  opeiationa  or  exertions  of  tiiis  power,  which 
vary  in  their  mode. 

The  memory  is  a  power  which  exerts  itself  either  in- 
dependently of  the  will,  or  in  conformity  with  the  will ; 
but  all  the  other  terms  express  the  acts  of  conscious 
qgents,  and  consequently  are  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  will.  In  dreams  the  memory  exerts  itself,  but 
we  should  not  say  that  we  have  then  any  remembrance 
or  recollection  of  objects. 

Remembrance  is  the  exercise  of  memory  in  a  con- 
scious agent ;  it  is  the  calling  a  thing  back  to  the  mind 
which  has  been  there  before,  but  has  passed  away ; 
Forgetfulness  is  necessary  to  remembrance.'' — John- 
son.   This  may  be  the  effect  of  repetition  or  habit,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  child  who  re77icmicrs  jjis  lesson  after 
having  learned  it  several  times ;  or  of  a  horse  who 
remembers  the  road  which  he  has  been  continually 
passing ;  or  it  may  be  the  effect  of  association  and  cir- 
cumstances,  by  which  images   are  casually  brought 
back  to  the  mind,  as  happens  to  intelligent  beings  cori- 
-tinually  as  they  exercise  their  tliinking  faculties; 
Remember  thee  I 
Ah,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe. — Shakspeare. 

In  these  cases  remembrance  is  an  involuntary  act; 
■for  things  return  to  the  mind  before  one  is  aware  of  it, 
as  in  the  case  of  one  who  hears  a  particular  name,  and 
remembers  that  he  has  to  call  on  a  person  of  the  same 
name;  or  of  one  who,  on  seeing  a  particular  tree. 
remembers  all  the  circumstances  of  his  youth  which 
were  connected  with  a  similar  tree. 

Rfmembrance  is  however  likewise  a  voluntary  act, 
and  the  consequence  of  a  direct  determination,  as  in 
ihe  case  of  a  child  who  strives  to  remember  what  it  has 
been  told  by  its  parent ;  or  of  a  friend  who  remembers 
the  hour  of  meeting  another  friend  in  consequence 
(jf  the  interest  which  it  has  excited  in  his  mind  :  nay 
mdeed  experience  teaches  us  that  scarcely  any  thing 
In  ordinary  cases  is  more  under  the  subservience  of 
the  w.ll  than  the  memory ;  for  it  is  now  become  almost 
n  maxim  to  say,  thai  one  (nay  remember  whatever  one 
wishes. 


The  power  of  memory,  and  uhe  sinipto  exercise  o( 
that  power  in  the  act  of  remembering,  are  possessed 
in  common,  though  in  different  degrees  by  man  and 
brute;  hut  recollection  and  reminiscence  are  exercises 
of  the'memory  that  are  connected  with  the  higher 
faculties  of  man,  his  judgement  and  understanding 
To  remember  is  to  call  to  mind  that  which  has  once 
been  presented  to  the  mind ;  but  to  recollect  is  to. 
remember  afresh,  to  remember  what  has  been  remcm 
bered  before.  Remembrance  busies  itself  with  objects 
that  are  at  hand  ;  recollection  carries  us  back  to  dis- 
tant periods :  simple  remembrance  is  engaged  in  things 
that  have  but  just  left  the  mind,  which  are  more  or 
less  easily  to  be  recalled,  and  more  or  less  faithfully  to 
be  represented ;  but  recollection  tries  to  retrace  the 
faint  images  of  things  that  have  been  so  long  nnthought 
of  as  to  be  almost  obliterated  from  the  macy.  In  this 
manner  we  are  said  to  remtmber  in  one  half  liour  what 
was  told  us  in  the  preceding  half  hour,  or  to  remember 
what  passes  from  one  day  to  another;  but  we  recollect 
the  incidents  of  childhood ;  we  recollect  what  happened 
in  our  native  place  after  many  years'  absence  from  it, 
The  remembrance  is  that  homely  every-day  exercise  of 
the  memory  which  renders  it  of  essential  service  in  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge,  or  in  the  performance  of 
one's  duties;  ^Memory  may  be  assisted  by  method, 
and  the  decays  of  knowledge  repaired  by  stated  times 
of  recollection.^ — Johnson.  The  recollection  is  that  ex- 
alted exercise  of  the  memory  which  affords  us  the  purest 
of  enjoyments,  and  serves  the  noblest  of  purposes  ;  the 
recollection  of  all  the  minute  incidents  of  childhood  is 
a  more  sincere  pleasure  than  any  which  the  presen'. 
moment  can  afford. 

Reminiscence,  if  it  deserve  any  notice  as  a  word  of 
English  use,  is  altogether  an  abstract  exercise  of  tlv: 
memory,  which  is  employed  on  purely  intellectual  idea.' 
in  distinction  from  those  which  are  awakened  by  sen- 
sible objects ;  the  mathematician  makes  use  oi  remi 
niscence  in  deducing  unknown  truths  from  those  which 
he  already  knows;  '■Reminiscence  is  the  retrieving  ? 
thing  at  present  forgot,  or  confusedly  remembered,  by 
setting  the  mind  to  hunt  over  all  its  notions.'— South. 

Reminiscence  among  the  disciples  of  Socrates  waa 
the  remembrance  of  things  purely  intellectual,  or  of 
that  natural  knowledge  which  the  souls  had  had  before 
their  union  with  the  body;  while  the  memory  was 
exercised  upon  sensible  things,  or  that  knowledge  which 
was  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  senses ;  there- 
fore the  Latins  said  that  reminiscentia  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  man,  because  it  was  purely  intellectual,  but 
that  memory  was  common  to  all  animals,  because  ll 
was  merely  ihe  depot  of  the  senses  ;  but  this  distinc- 
tion, from  what  has  been  before  observed,  is  only  pre 
served  as  it  respects  the  meaning  of  reminiscence. 

Memory  is  a  geneiic  term,  as  has  been  already 
shown :  it  includes  the  common  idea  of  reviving  former 
impressions,  but  does  not  qualify  the  nature  of  the 
ideas  revived :  the  term  is  however  extended  in  its 
application  to  signify  not  merely  a  power,  but  also  a 
seat  or  resting  place,  as  is  likewise  remembrance  and 
recollection;  but  still  with  this  difference,  that  the 
memory  is  spacious,  and  contains  every  thing ;  the 
remembrance  and  recollection  are  partial,  and  compre- 
hend only  passing  events  :  we  treasure  up  knowledge 
in  our  memory ;  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  year 
are  still  fresh  in  our  remembrance  or  recollection. 

FORGETFULNESS,  OBLIVION. 
Forgetfulness  characterizesthe  person,  or  that  which 
is  personal ;  oblivion  the  state  of  the  thing :  the  former 
refers  to  him  who  forgets;  'I  have  read  in  ancient 
authors  invitations  to  lay  aside  care  and  anxiety,  and 
give  a  loose  to  that  x>\e^sm^  forgetfulness  wherein 
men  put  off  their  characters  of  business. '—Stekie. 
The  latter  to  that  which  i^  forgotten ; 
O'er  all  the  rest,  an  undistinguished  crew, 
Her  wing  of  deepest  shade  oblivion  drew.— Falconer 

We  blame  a  person  for  his  forgetfulness  ;  but  we  somr 
times  bury  things  in  oblivion 

FANCY,  IMAGINATION. 

Fancy,  considered  ns  a  power,  simply  brings  the  ot 
ject  to  the  mind,  or  m£«es  it  appear,  from  the  Latia 
p/iantasia,  and  the  Greek   (fiavTaaizi   and  ctfffi-w    to 
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appeal ;  Ijut  imagination.  /;om  tmag-e,  in  Lalin  imago^ 
or  Mrtita^-o,  or  imitatio,  is  a  power  wliicli  presents  thy 
inmges  or  likenesses  of  tilings.     The  fancy,  theierore, 
only  employs  itself  about  things  without  regarding 
Xlieir  nature;  but  the  imagination  aims  at  tracing  a 
resemblance,  and  getting  a  true  copy ; 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forlh 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape. — Shakspeauk. 
riic  fancy  consequently  forms  combinations,  eitlier 
real  or  unreal,  as  chance  may  direct ;  but  the  imagina- 
tion is  seldomer  led  astray.     The  fancxj  is  busy  in 
treanis,  or  when  the  mind  is  in  a  disordered  slate ; 
There  was  a  certain  lady  of  thin  airy  shape,  who 
-vas  very  active  in  this  solemnity :   her  name  was 
^Wjicy,'— Addison.    But  the  imagination  is  supposed 
n)  act  when  Uie  intellectual  powers  are  in  full  play. 
The  fanaj  is  employed  on  light  and  trivial  objecls, 
which  are  present  to  the  senses ;  the  imagination  soars 
above  all  worldly  objects,  and  carries  us  Irom  tlie  world 
of  matter  into  the  world  of  spirits,  from  time  present 
to  the  time  to  come.    A  milliner  or  uiantua-maker  may 
employ  her  fancy  in  the  decorations  of  a  cap  or  gown  ; 
Philosophy !  I  say,  and  call  it  He  ; 
For  whatsoe'er  the  painter's /ancy  be, 
It  a  male  virtue  seems  to  me. — Cowley. 
But  tilt:  poet's  imagination  depicts  every  thing  grand, 
every  thing  bold,  and  every  thing  remote  ;  '  Whatever 
be  his  subject,  Milton  never  fails  to  fill  the  imagina- 
tion.''— Johnson. 

Although  Mr.  Addison  has  thought  proper,  for  his 
convenience,  to  use  the  woids/nzicy  and  imagination 
promiscuously  when  writing  on  this  subject,  yet  the 
distinction,  as  above  pointed  out,  has  been  observed 
both  in  familiar  discourse  and  in  writuig.  We  say 
that  we  fancy^  not  that  we  imagine,  that  we  see  or 
hear  something ;  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  not 
of  the  fancy. 


IDEA,  THOUGHT,  IMAGINATION. 

Idea,  in  Latin  idea,  Greek  eiSia,  signifies  the  form  oi* 
image  of  an  object,  fiom  Eiii^a)  to  see,  that  is,  the  thing 
seen  in  the  mind.  Thought  literally  signifies  the  thing 
Ikotiffht,  and  imagination  the  thing  imagined. 

The  idea  is  the  simple  representation  of  an  object; 
the  thought  is  the  reflection ;  and  the  imagination  is 
the  combination  of  ideas :  we  have  ideas  of  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  all  material  objects ;  we  have 
thougits  on  moral  subjects ;  we  have  imaginations 
drawn  from  the  ideas  already  existing  in  the  mind. 
The  ideas  are  formed ;  they  Eire  the  rude  materials  with 
which  the  thinking  faculty  exerts  itself:  the  thoughts 
arise  in  the  mind  by  means  of  association,  or  recur 
in  the  mind  by  the  power  of  the  memory;  they  are 
the  materials  with  which  the  thinking  faculty  employs 
itself:  \h^  imaginations  are  created  by  the  mind's  re- 
action on  itself;  they  are  tlie  materials  with  which  the 
understanding  seeks  to  enrich  itself. 

The  word  idea  is  not  only  the  most  general  in  sense, 
but  the  most  universal  in  application ;  thought  and 
imagination  are  particular  terms  used  only  in  con- 
nexion with  the  agent  thinking  or  imagining.  All 
these  words  have  therefore  a  distinct  office,  in  whicli 
they  cannot  properly  be  confounded  wilh  each  other. 
Idea  is  used  in  all  cases  for  the  mental  representation, 
abstractedly  from  the  agent  thai  represents  them :  hence 
ideas  are  either  clear  or  distinct;  ideas  are  attached  to 
words;  ideas  are  analyzed,  confounded,  and  the  fike; 
in  which  cases  the  word  thought  could  not  be  substi- 
tuted ;  Every  one  finds  that  many  of  the  ideas  which 
he  desired  to  retain  have  slipped  away  irretrievably.* 
— Johnson.  The  thought  belongs  only  to  thinking  and 
rational  beings  ;  the  brutes  may  be  said  to  have  ideas, 
but  'aol thoughts:  hence£AoMffA£s  are  either  mean,  fine, 
grovelling,  or  sublime,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
inind  in  which  they  exist; 

The  warring  passions,  and  tumultuous  thoughts 

That  rage  within  thee! — Rowe. 

Hence  we  say  with  more  propriety,  to  indulge  a 
thought,  than  to  indulge  an  idea;  to  express  one'a 
thoughts,  rather  than  one'a  ideas,  on  any  subject : 
although  the  latter  term  idea,  o  i  account  of  its  compre- 
hensive usf^  tniiy  with;)  .1  violation  of  any  express  rule 


be  indiflbrently  employed  in  geiiernf  discourse  m? 
thought;  but  the  former  term  ('oes  ml  on  this  account 
lose  Its  characteristic  meaning. 

Thfi  imagination  Is  notoidy  the  fruit  n^  thought,  hut 
of  peculiar  thought:  the  thought  may  be  another's; 
the  ima^nation  is  one's  own :  the  thought  occurs  and 
recurs ;  it  comes  and  it  goes ;  it  is  retained  or  rejected  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  thinking  being :  the  imagination  is 
framed  by  special  desire ;  it  is  cherished  with  tlie  par 
tialily  of  a  parent  for  iis  offspring.  The  thoughts  are 
busied  with  the  surrounding  objects;  the  imaginations 
are  employed  on  distant  and  strange  objects  ;  Tience  the 
thoughts  are  denominated  sober,  chaste,  and  the  like  ; 
the  imaginatiims,  wild  and  extravagant.  The  thoughts 
engage  the  mind  as  circumstances  give  rise  to  them  ; 
they  are  always  supposed  10  have  a- foundation  in  some 
thing:  the  imaginations,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often 
the  mere  fruit  of  a  disordered  brain ;  they  are  always 
regarded  as  unsubstantial,  if  not  unreal ;  they  fre- 
quently owe  their  origin  to  the  suggestions  of  the  appe- 
tites and  passions;  whence  they  are  termed  the  imagt 
nations  of  the  heart:  ^Different  climates  produce  ir 
men,  by  a  different  mixture  of  the  humours,  a  differen- 
and  unequal  course  of  imaginations  and  passions. 
— Temple. 


IDEAL,  IMAGINARY. 

Ideal  does  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  sepse  of  its  pr) 
mitive  idea  {v.  Idea) :  the  idea  is  the  representation  of 
a  real  object  in  the  mind :  but  ideal  signifies  belonging  to 
Ihe  idea  independent  of  the  rfality  or  the  external  object 
Imaginary  preserves  the  signification  of  its  primiiivo 
imagination  (v.  Fancy,  also  v.  Idea),  as  denoting  vvhai 
is  created  by  the  mind  itself. 

The  ideal  is  not  directly  opposed  to,  but  abstracted 
from,  the  reality;  'There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  the 
stores  o(  ideal  anga'xsh,  aihought  more  painful  than 
the  consciousness  of  having  propagated  corruption.' 
— Johnson.  The  imaginary,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rii 
rectly  opposed  to  the  reality;  it  is  the  unreal  tiling 
formed  by  the  imagination;  '  Supeilour  beings  know 
well  the  vanity  of  those  imaginary  perfections  tiiat 
swell  the  heart  of  man.'— Addison.  Ideal  happiness 
is  the  happiness  which  is  formed  in  the  mind,  without 
having  any  direct  and  actual  prototype  in  nature  ;  but 
it  may,  nevertheless,  be  something  possible  to  be  real 
ized';  it  may  be  above  nature,  but  not  in  direct  contra 
diclion  to  it ;  the  imaginary  is  tliat  v.'hich  is  opposite  to 
some  positive  existing  reality;  the  pleasure  which  a 
lunatic  derives  from  the  conceit  of  being  a  king  is  alfo- 
gether  imaginary. 


INHERENT,  INBRED,  INBORN,  INNATE. 
The  inherent,  ixon\  Aizreo  to  stick,  denotes  a  perma 
'ncnt  quality  or  property,  as  opposed  to  that  which  is 
adventitious  and  transitory.  Inbred  denotes  that  pro 
perty  which  is  derived  principally  from  liable  or  by  a 
gradual  process,  as  opposed  to  the  one  acquired  by 
actual  efforts.  Inborn  denotes  that  which  is  purely 
natural,  in  opposition  to  the  artificial.  Inherent  is  in 
its  sense  the  most  general ;  for  what  is  inbred  and 
inborn  is  naturally  inherent;  but  all  is  not  inbred  and 
inborn  which  is  inherent.  Inanimate  objects  have 
inherent  properties ;  but  the  inbred  and  inborn  exist 
only  in  that  which  receives  life;  solidity  is  an  inherent, 
but  not  an  inbred  or  inborn  property  of  matter:  a  love 
of  truth  is  an  inborn  property  of  the  human  mind:  it 
is  consequently  inherent,  in  as  much  as  nothing  cii/ 
totally  destroy  it; 

When  my  new  mind  had  no  infusion  known, 

Thou  gav'st  so  deep  a  tincture  of  tliine  own, 

That  ever  since  I  vainly  try 

To  wash  away  th'  inherent  dye. — Cowley. 

That  which  is  inbred  is  bred  or  nurtured  in  us  from  ou' 
birth ;  hence,  likewise,  the  properties  of  animals  art 
inbred  in  them,  in  as  much  as  they  are  derived  ihrougl. 
the  medium  of  the  breed  of  which  the  parent  partakes , 
that  which  is  inborn  is  simply  born  in  us:  a  property 
may  be  inborn,  but  not  inbred;  it  cannot,  however,  be 
inbred  and  not  inborn.  Habits  which  are  ingrafted 
into  the  natural  disposition  are  properly  mirfd;  whence 
the  vulgar  proverb  that  '  wliat  is  bred  in  the  bone  wil' 
never  be  out  of  the  flesh;'  to  denote  the   influinc 
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ffhich  parents  have  on  the  characters  of  their  ctiMren, 
joth  physically  and  morally ; 

But  he,  my  inbred  enemy, 
Forth  issu'd,  brandishing  his  fatal  dart, 
Made  to  destroy ;  I  fled,  and  cry'd  out  death  1 

Milton. 

tVopensities,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  totally  inde- 
lieiident  of  education  or  external  circumstances,  are 
;iroperly  inborn,  as  an  inborn  love  of  freedom ; 
Despair  and  secret  shamCj  and  conscious  thought 
Of  inbirn  worth,  his  lab'rmg  soul  oppress'd. 

Dryden. 

In,h!>r7L  and  innate,  from  the  Latin  natus  born,  are 
piecisely  the  same  in  meaning,  yet  they  differ  somewhat 
ir.  application.  Poetry  and  the  grave  style  have  adopted 
inborn ;  philosophy  has  adopted  innate :  genius  is 
Anhom  hi  some  men;  nobleness  is  inborn  in  others : 
there  is  an  inborn  talent  in  some  men  to  command,  and 
an  inborn  fitness  in  others  to  obey,  Mr.  Locke  and  his 
followers  are  pleased  to  say,  there  is  no  such  ihing  as 
nnate  ideas ;  and  if  they  only  mean  that  there  are  no 
sensible  impressions  on  the  soul,  until  it  is  acted  upon 
by  external  objects,  they  may  be  right:  but  if  they  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  no  inborn  characters  or  powers  in 
the  soul,  which  predispose  it  for  the  reception  of  certain 
impressions,  they  contradict  the  experience  of  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned  in  all  ages,  who  believe,  and 
that  from  close  observation  on  themselves  and  others, 
that  man  has,  from  his  birth,  not  only  the  general  cha- 
racter, which  belongs  to  liim  in  common  with  his 
species,  but  also  those  peculiar  characteristicks  which 
distinguish  individuals  fiom  their  earliest  infancy;  all 
these  characters  or  characteristicks  are,  therefore,  not 
supposed  to  be  produced,  but  elicited,  by  circumstances ; 
and  the  ideas,  which  are  buttheiiensibie  forms  that  the 
Boul  assumes  in  its  connexion  with  the  body,  are,  on 
thai  account,  in  vulgar  language  termed  innate; 
Grant  these  inventions  of  the  crafty  priest, 
Yet  such  inventions  never  could  subsist, 
Unless  some  glimmerings  of  a  future  state 
Were  with  the  mind  coeval  and  innate. 

Jenyns. 


rO  CONCEIVE,  APPREHEND,  SUPPOSE, 
IMAGL\E. 

To  co7icciue,  from  the  Latin  co7icz;;zo,  or  con  a.nd  capio 
to  put  together,  is  to  put  an  image  together  in  the 
mind,  or  to  form  an  idea;  to  apprehend,  from  appre- 
kcndoio  lay  hold  of,  is  to  seize  wuh  the  understanding; 
to  suppose,  in  French  supposcr^h^tin  ^upposui,  perfect 
of  suppono,  or  sub  and  poiio  to  put  one  thing  in  the 
place  of  another,  is  to  have  one  thing  in  one's  mind  in 
lieu  of  anoiher ;  to  imagine,  in  French  imaffiner, 
Latin  imagino,  from  imago  an  image,  signifies  to  reflect 
as  an  image  or  phantom  in  the  mind. 

Conceive,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  the 
generick,  the  others  thespecifick  terms;  sincein  appre- 
hending, imagining,  and  supposing,  we  always  con- 
ceiveor  form  an  idea,  but  not  ijzce  versd ;  the  difference 
consists  in  the  mode  and  object  of  the  action :  we 
conccz'ue  of  things  as  proper  or  improper,  and  just  or 
unjust,  right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  this  is  an  act  of  the 
judgement;  '  G^Ticeiuc of  things  clearly  and  distinctly  in 
their  own  natures;  conceive  of  things  completely  in  all 
their  own  parts;  concetzje  of  things  comprehensively  in 
all  their  properties  and  relations;  conceive  of  things 
extensively  in  all  their  kmds;  co)^ce^■y';  nf  things  orderly, 
cr  in  a  proper  method.'— Watts.  We  apprehend  the 
meaning  of  another;  this  is  by  the  power  of  simple 
perception ; 

Yet  this  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  those 
Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given..— Milton. 
Apprehension  is  considered  by  logicians  as  the  first 
power  or  operation  of  the  mind  being  employed  on  the 
Amplest  objects ;    '  Simple   apprehension  denotes  no 
more  than  the  soul's  naked  inlellectlon  of  an  object, 
without  either  composition  or  deduction.' — Glanville. 
Conceiving  is  applied  to  objects  of  any  magnitude 
which  are  not  above  the  stretch  of  human  power; 
O,  what  avails  me  now  that  honour  high 
To  have  conceived  of  God,or  that  salute 
Hail  highly  favour'd  among  women  blest. — Miiton. 


.Apprehending  is  a  momentary  or  sudden  act"; 

I  nam'd  them  as  they  pass'd,  and  understood 

Their  nature,  with  such  knowledge  God  induod 

My  sudden  apprehension. — Milton. 
Conceiving,  which  is  a  process  of  nature,  is  oflen  slow 
and  gradual,  as  to  conceive  a  design  ;  'This  man  con- 
ceived the  duke's  death,  but  what  was  the  motive  of 
that  felonious  conception  is  in  the  clouds.' — Wolton. 
What  is  conceived,  is  conclusive  or  at  least  deter 
minate ;  '  A  state  of  innocence  and  happiness  is  so 
remote  from  all  that  we  have  ever  seen,  that  although 
we  can  easily  conceive  it  is  possible,  yet  our  specula 
tions  upon  it  must  be  general  and  confused.' — Johnson. 
What  is  apprehended  may  be  dubious  or  indetermi- 
nate: hence  the  term  apprehend  is  taken  in  the  sense 
of  fear ; 

Nothing  is  a  misery. 

Unless  our  weakness  apprehend  it  so. 
Conceive  and  apprehend  are  exercises  of  the  under 
standing;  suppose  and  imagine  of  the  imagination) 
but  the  former  commonly  nests  on  some  ground  of 
reality,  the  latter  may  be  the  mere  offspring  of  the 
fjrain.  Suppose  is  \ised  in  opposition  to  positive  know 
ledge  ;  no  person  supposes  that,  of  which  he  is  posi 
tively  informed  ;  '  It  can  scarce  be  supposed  that  the 
mind  is  more  vigorous  when  we  sleep,  than  when  we 
are  awake.' — Hawkeswortii.  Imagine  is  employed 
for  that  which,  in  all  probability,  does  not  exist;  we 
shall  not  imagine  what  is  evident  and  undeniable; 
'The  Earl  of  Ilivers  did  not  zTno^ine there  could  exist, 
in  a  human  form,  a  mother  that  would  ruin  her  own 
son  without  enriching  herself.' — Johnson  {Life  0/ 
Savage), 


TO    CONCEIVE,   UNDERSTAND,   COM 
PREHEND. 

These  terms  indicate  the  intellectual  opeiationa  of 
forming  ideas,  that  is,  ideas  of  the  complex  kind  in  iis- 
tinction  from  the  simple  ideas  formed  by  the  act  of 
perception.  To  conceive,  is  to  put  together  in  the 
mind  ;  to  understand,  is  to  stand  under,  or  near  to  the 
mind  ;  to  comprehend,  from  the  Latin  com  or  cmn  and 
prehendo  to  take,  signifies  to  seize  or  embrace  in  the 
mind. 

Conception  is  the  simplest  operation  of  the  three; 
v/ben  we  conceive  we  may  have  but  one  idea,  when 
we  understand  or  comprehendwe  have  all  the  ideas 
which  the  subject  is  capable  of  presenting.  We  can- 
not understand  or  comprehend  without  conceivivir  ; 
hut  we  may  often  conceive  that  which  we  neither  wt- 
derstand  nor  comprehend;  'Whatever  they  cannol 
immediately  conceive  they  consider  as  too  high  to  be 
reached,  or  too  extensive  to  be  comprehended.^-^ 
Johnson. 

That  which  we  cannot  coTJcefue  is  to  us  nothing, 
but  the  conception  of  it  gives  it  an  existence,  at  least 
in  our  minds;  but  understanding  or  comprehending 
is  not  essential  to  the  belief  of  a  thing's  existence.  Sc 
long  as  vi'e  have  reasons  sufficient  to  conceive  a  thing  as 
possible  or  probable,  it  is  not  necessary  either  to  under- 
stand or  comprehend  them  in  order  to  authorize  our  be^ 
lief.  The  mysteries  of  our  holy  religion  are  objects  of 
conception,  but  not  of  comprehension  ; 

Our  finite  knowledge  cannot  comprehend 

The  principles  of  an  abounded  sway. — Shirley. 
We  conceive  that  a  thing  may  be  done  without  under- 
standing how  it  is  done ;  we  conceive  that  a  thing  may 
exist  without  comprehending  the  nature  of  its  exist- 
ence. We  conceive  clearly,  understand  fully,  compre- 
hend m\n\ite\y. 

Co7icfijo/?o7i  is  a  species  of  invention;  it  is  the  fruit 
of  the  mind's  operation  within  itself;  '  If,  by  a  more 
noble  and  more  adequate  conception  that  be  considered 
as  wit  which  is  at  once  natural  and  new,  that  which, 
though  not  obvious,  is,  upon  its  first  production,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  just;  if  it  be  that,  which  he  that 
never  found  it,  wonders  how  he  missed ;  to  wit  of 
this  kind  the  metaphysical  poets  have  seldom  risen.'— 
Johnson.  Understanding  and  comprehension  are  em- 
ployed solely  on  external  objects  ;  we  understand  and 
comprehend  that  which  actually  exists  before  us,  and 
presents  itself  to  our  observation  ;  'Swift  pays  no  courl 
to  the  mi'^.iions;  he  excites  neither  sur^tr  se  nor  adnu 
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ration  ;  he  always  undersiands  himself,  and  his  read- 
ers always  understand  liim.'— Johnson.  Conceiving- 
is  the  oliice  oC  ihe  hnagiiiaiion,  as  well  as  ilie  judge- 
ment ;  understanding  and  comprehension  arc  the  office 
of  the  leasoiiiiig  fucuUins  exclusively. 

*  Conceiving  is  employed  with  icj^aid  to  matters  of 
taste,  to  arrangements,  designs,  and  projects;  under- 
standing is  employed  on  laniilnir  objecis  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  ordinary  thscourse  and  business 
of  men;  comprckendtng  lespects  principles,  lessons, 
and  speculative  knowledge  in  general.  The  artist 
conceives  a  design,  and  lie  wlio  will  execute  it  must 
understand  it ;  the  poet  conceives  that  which  is  grand 
and  sublime,  and  he  who  wiU  enjoy  the  perusal  of  his 
conceptions  nmi-t  have  refinement  of  mind,  and  ca- 
pacity to  comprehend  llie  giand  and  sublime.  The 
builder  conceives  plans,  Uie  scholar  understands  lan- 
guages, the  nietapliysiciau  compnhends  subtle  ques- 
tions. 

A  ready  conception  supplies  us  with  a  stock  of  ideas 
on  all  subjects;  a  quick  undtrstanding  catches  the 
intentions  of  others  with  half  a  word  ;  a  penetrating 
mind  coviprehends  the  abstruspst  points.  There  are 
human  btings  involved  in  such  profound  ignorance, 
that  they  cannot  conceive  of  the  most  ordinary  tilings 
that  exist  in  civilized  life;  iher<'  are  those  wlio,  though 
slow  at  understanding  words,  will  be  quick  VLiundcr- 
standing  looks  and  signs:  and  there  are  others  who, 
though  dull  at  conceiving  or  understanding  comnioa 
mattei-s,  will  have  a  power  for  comprehending  the 
abstruser  parts  of  the  mathematics. 

CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 

Conception^  from  conceive  (v.  To  conceive),  signifies 
the  thing  conceived;  notioji,  in  Fiench  notion,  Latin 
notio,  fvom-notus  participle  of  nosco  to  know,  signifies 
tlie  thing  known. 

(l^cnccption  is  the  mind's  own  work,  what  it  pictures 
to  itself  from  Uie  exercise  of  its  own  powers  ;  '  Words 
signify  not  ininifdiately  and  primely  thini;s  themselves, 
but  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  concerning  things.' — 
South.  J^otion  is  the  representation  of  objects  as 
they  are  drawn  from  observation ;  '  The  story  of 
Teleniachus  is  formed  altogether  in  tlie  spirit  of 
Homer,  and  will  give  an  unlearned  reader  a  notion  of 
tliat  great  poet's  manner  of  wiiting.' — Addison.  Con- 
ccptione  are  tlie  fruit  of  die  imagination ;  '  It  is  natural 
for  the  imajrinations  of  men  who  lead  tlieir  lives  in  too 
solitary  a  manner  to  prey  upon  themselves,  and  form 
from  their  own  conceptions  beings  and  things  which 
have  no  place  in  nature.' — Steele.  JsTotions  are  the 
result  of  reflection  and  experience;  '  Considering  that 
the  happiness  of  the  other  world  is  to  be  the  happiness 
of  the  while  man,  who  can  question,  but  there  is  an 
infinite  variety  in  those  pleasures  we  are  speaking  of  7 
Revelation,  likewise,  very  much  confirms  ihisnotion 
under  the  different  views  it  gives  us  of  our  future  hap- 
piness.'— Addison.  Conceptions  are  formed  ;  notions 
are  entertained.  Conceptions  are  either  grand  or  mean, 
gross  or  sublime,  either  clear  or  indistinct,  crude  or 
disrtnct ;  notions  are  either  true  or  false,  just  or  absurd. 
Iiitellectual  culture  serves  to  elevate  the  conccpdons; 
the  extension  of  knowledge  serves  to  correct  and  refine 
the  notions. 

Some  heathen  philosophers  had  an  indistinct  concep- 
tion of  the  Deity,  whose  attributes  and  character  are 
unfolded  to  us  in  his  revelation :  tlie  ignorant  have 
often  false  notions  of  their  duty  and  obligations  to 
their  superiours.  The  unenlightened expresstheirgross 
and  crude  conceptions  of  a  Superiour  Being  by  some 
material  and  visible  object:  the  vulgar  noiion  of 
ghosts  and  spirits  is  not  entirely  banished  from  the 
most  cultivated  parts  of  England. 

PERCEPTION,  IDEA,  CONCEPTION,  NOTION. 
Perception  expresses  either  the  act  o^  perceiving  or 
the  impression  produced  by  that  act;  in  this  latter 
sense  it  is  analogous  to  an  idea  {v.  Idea).  The  im- 
pression of  an  object  that  is  present  to  us  is  termed  a 
perception;  the  revival  of  that  impression,  when  the 
object  is  removed,  is  an  idea.  A  combination  o^  ideas 
by  wliich  any  image  is  presented  to  the  mind  is  a  con- 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard;  ''Entendre,  comprendre,  con- 
cevnlr." 


ception  (u.  To  comprehend)  i  the  association  of  trt'o  ci 
\\\o\Q  ideas^  so  as  to  const.tuleit  adecision,  isa;i.o(io» 
Perceptions  are  clear  or  confysed,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  sensible  oignns,  and  ihc  perceptive  faculty, 
ideas  ai\j  faint  or  vivid,  vague  or  distinct,  according  to 
ihe  naime  of  l\iQ  perception ,  conceptions  are  groKa  oi 
refined  according  to  the  number  and  extent  of  one'e 
ideas  ;  notions  are  true  or  false,  correct  or  incorrec  t, 
according  to  the  extent  of  one's  knowledge,  Tlie  per 
ception  which  we  have  of  remote  objects  is  sometimes 
so  indistinct  as  to  leave  hardly  any  traces  of  the  imag« 
on  the  mind  ;  we  have  in  that  case  a  perception,  but 
not  an  idea. 
What  can  the  fondest  mother  wish  for  more, 
Ev'n  for  her  darling  son,  tlian  solid  sense, 
Perceptions  clear,  and  flowing  eloquence.— Wynnk. 
If  we  read  the  description  of  any  object,  we  may  have 
an  idea  ot' it ;  but  we  need  not  have  any  immediate 
perception :  the  idea  in  this  case  being  complex,  and 
formed  of  many  images  of  which  we  have  already  had 
a  perception;  'Imagination  selects  ideas  from  the 
treasures  of  lemembrance.' — Johnson. 

If  we  present  objecis  to  our  minds,  according  to  dif 
ferent  images  wliich  have  already  been  impressed,  we 
are  said  to  have  a  conception  of  them:  in  this  case, 
however,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  objects  really  to 
exist ;  they  may  be  the  off:^i)ring  of  the  mind's  opera- 
lion  within  itself;  '  It  is  not  a  head  that  is  filled  with 
extravagant  conceptions^  which  is  capable  of  furnish- 
ing the  world  witli  diversions  of  this  nature  (Irom 
humour).'— Addison.  But  with  regan]  to  notions  it  is 
different,  for  they  are  formed  respectingobjects  that  do 
really  exist,  although  perhaps  the  properties  or  chcum 
,  stances  which  we  assign  to  them  are  not  real ;  '  Those 
notions  wJiiCh  are  to  be  collected  by  reason,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  senses,  will  seldom  stand  foiward  in  the 
mind,  but  be  treasured  in  the  remoter  repositories  of 
the  memory.'— Johnson.  If  I  look  at  the  moon,  1 
nave  a.  perception  of  it;  if  it  disappear  from  my  sight, 
and  the  impression  remains,  I  have  an  idea  of  it;  if  an 
object,  difli^ring  in  shape  and  colour  from  that  or  any 
tiling  else  which  I  may  have  seen,  present  itself  to  my 
mind,  it  is  a  conception;  if  of  this  moon  I  conceive 
that  it  is  no  bigger  than  what  it  appears  to  my  eye,  thia 
is  a  jiotion,  which  in  the  present  instance,  assigns  an 
unreal  property  to  a  real  object. 

TO  THINK,  SUPPOSE,  IMAGINE,  BELIEVE, 

DEEM. 
To  ikinic,  in  Saxon  thincan,  German  denken,  &;c. 
from  the  Hebrew  ^1  to  rule  or  judge,  is  the  generick 
term.  It  expresses,  in  common  with  the  other  terms, 
the  act  of  having  a  particular  idea  in  the  tnind  ;  but  it 
is  indefinite  as  to  the  mode  and  the  object  of  the 
action.  To  think  may  be  the  act  of  the  understand 
ing,  or  merely  of  the  imagination  :  to  suppose  and 
imagine  are  rather  the  acts  of  the  imagination  ilmnot' 
the  understanding.  To  think,  that  is,  to  have  any 
thought  or  opmion  upon  a  subject,  requires  reflection; 
it  is  the  work  of  time ; 

If  to  conceive  how  any  thing  can  be 
From  shape  extracted,  and  locality. 
Is  hard:  what  thinhyoM  of  Lhe  Deity  7- Jenyns. 
To  suppose  and  imagine  may  bi3  the  acts  of  the  mo- 
ment. We  tJiink  a  thing  right  or  wrong ;  we  suppose 
it  to  be  true  or  false;  'It  is  absurd  to  suppose  thai 
while  the  relations,  in  which  we  stand  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  naturally  call  forth  certain  sentiments  and 
affections,  there  should  be  none  to  correspond  to  the 
first  and  greatest  of  all  beings.'— Blair.  We  imagine 
it  to  be  real  or  unreal.  To  think  is  employed  pnnnts- 
cuously  in  regard  to  all  objects,  w  hether  actually  ex- 
isting or  not ;  to  suppose  applies  to  those  which  are  uii 
certain  or  precarious;  imagine,  to  those  which  are  un- 
real; 'How  ridiculous  must  it  be  to  imagine  that  the 
clPi-gy  of  England  favour  popery,  when  tliey  cannot  bo 
clergymen  without  renouncing  it.' — Beveridoe.  Think 
and^'imagine  are  said  of  that  which  affects  the  senses 
immediately  ;  suppose  is  only  said  of  that  which  oc 
cupies  the  inind.  We  think  that  we  hear  a  noise  as 
soon  as  the  sound  catches  our  attention;  in  certain 
states  of  the  body  or  mind  we  imagine  we  hear  noises 
which  were  never  made  :  we  think  that  a  person  will 
come  to-day,  because  he  has  informed  us  that  ho  in 
tends  to  do  so  ;  we  suppose  that  he  will  come  to-day 
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ftt  a  certain  hour,  because  h ;  came  at  the  same  hour 
vesterday. 

^  When  applied  to  tlie  even.ta  and  circumstances  of 
life,  to  think  may  be  applied  to  any  time,  past,  present, 
or  to  come,  or  where  no  time  is  expressed :  to  suppose 
la  more  aptly  applied  to  a  future  time ;  and  imagine  \o 
a  past  or  present  time.  We  think  that  a  person  has 
done  a  thing,  is  doing  it,  or  will  do  it ;  we  suppose 
Lhat  he  will  do  it;  we  imagine  that  iie  has  done  it,  or 
is  doing  it.  A  person  thinks  that  he  will  die ;  imagines 
lhat  he  is  in  a  dangerous  way:  we  think  that  the 
weatlier  will  be  fine  to-day,  we  suppose  that  the  affan- 
will  be  decided.  . 

In  regard  to  moral  points,  in  which  case  the  word 
decw.  may  be  compared  with  the  others;  to  think  is  a 
conclusion  drawn  from  certain  premises.  I  think  tJiat 
a  man  has  acted  wrong;  to  suppose  is  to  take  up  an 
idea  arbitrarily  or  at  pleasure;  we  argue  upon  a 
supposed  case,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument :  to 
imagine  is  to  lake  up  an  idea  by  accident,  or  withou' 
any  connexion  with  the  truth  or  rcaUty;  we  imagine 
that  a  person  is  offended  with  us,  without  being  able 
to  assign  a  single  reason  for  the  idea  ;  imaginary  eviJs 
are  even  more  numerous  than  those  which  are  real : 
to  deem  is  to  form  a  conclusion ;  things  are  deemed 
hurtful  or  otherwise  in  consequence  of  observation ; 
'  An  empty  house  is  by  the  players  decreed  *.he  most 
dreadful  sign  of  popular  disapprobation.'—HiWKES- 

WORTH. 

To  think  and  believe  are  both  opi^s'te  to  knowing 
3r  perceiving;  but  to  think  is  a  mere  partial  action 
than  to  believe:  we  think  as  the  thing  strikes  us  at 
the  lime ;  we  believe  from  a  settled  deduction :  hence,  it 
axpresses  much  less  to  say  that  t  think  a  person  speaks 
tlie  truth,  than  that  I  beliri^e  that  he  speaks  the  truth  ; 
For  they  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can. — Dryden, 

I  think,  from  what  I  can  recollect,  that  such  and 
such  were  the  wordu,  i-*  a  vague  mode  of  speech,  not 
admissible  in  a  court  of  law  as  positive  evidence;  the 
natural  question  which  follows  upon  this  is,  do  you 
ftrmly  believe  jt>  to  which,  whoever  can  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  with  ihc  appearance  of  sincerity,  must  be 
admitted  as  a  lesiimony.  Hence  it  arises,  that  the 
word  can  only  be  employed  in  matters  that  require  but 
■ittle  thought  in  order  to  come  to  a  conclusion;  and 
Mieve  U  applicable  to  things  that  must  be  admitted 
cflily  on  r,vib3lantial  evidence.  We  are  at  liberty  to  say 
•ha*^  I  fhrv.k,  or  I  believe,  lhat  the  account  is  made  out 
drht ;  bui  we  must  say,  lhat  I  believe,  not  think,  that 
ihe  Bible  is  the  word  of  God. 


TO  THINK,  REFLECT,  TONDER,  MUSE. 

Thinky  in  Saxon  thincan,  German  dcnken,  &c., 
jiomcs  from  the  Hebrew  p,  to  direct,  rule,  or  judge; 
reflci:t,  in  Latin  rejlecto,  signifies  literally  to  bend 
Diick,  lhat  is,  to  bend  the  mind  back  on  itself;  ponder, 
from  pondus  a  weight,  signifies  to  weigh  ;  muse,  from 
musa,  a  song,  sigMfies  to  dwell  upon  with  the  imagi- 
naiion. 

To  Uiink  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term  ;  to  rcjlect 
is  a  particular  mode  of  (Am&in^;  lo  yjonder  and  muse 
are  different  modes  of  reflecting,  the  former  on  grave 
matters,  the  latter  on  matters  that  interest  either  the 
affections  or  the  imagination  :  we  think  whenever  we 
receive  or  recall  an  idea  to  the  mind;  but  we  rr^cc^ 
only  by  recalling,  not  one  only,  but  many  ideas :  we 
think  if  we  only  suffer  the  ideas  to  revolve  in  succes- 
sion in  the  mind  ;  but  in  reflecting  we  compare,  com- 
bine, anti  judge  of  those  ideas  which  tlius  pass  in  the 
mind  ;  we  think,  therefore,  of  things  past,  as  they  are 
pleasurable  or  otherwise ;  we  reflect  upon  them  as  they 
are  applicable  to  our  present  condition;  we  may  think 
on  things  past,  present,  or  to  come ;  we  reflect^  ponder, 
and  muse  mostly  on  lhat  which  is  past  or  present. 
The  man  thinks  on  the  days  of  his  childhood,  and 
wishes  them  back  ;  the  child  thinks  on  the  time  when 
he  shall  be  a  man,  and  is  impatient. until  it  is  come; 
'  No  man  was  ever  weary  of  thinking,  much  less  of 
thinking  that  he  had  done  well  or  virtuously.'— South. 
A  man  reflects  on  his  past  follies,  and  tries  to  profit 
by  experience ;  '  Let  men  but  reflect  upon  their  own 
observation,  and  consider  impartially  with  themselves 
how  few  in  the  world  they  have  knov\n  made  better 
by  age.'—  South.  One  ponders  on  anj  serious  concern 
that  affects  his  destiny; 


Stood  on  the  brink  of  hell,  and  look'd  awhile, 

Pondering  his  voyage. — Milton. 
One  muses  on  the  happy  events  of  his  childhood ;    ( 
was  sitting  on  a  sofa  one  evening,  after  I  had  betn 
caressed  by  Amurath,  and  my  imagination  kindled  aa 
I  mused.'— Hawkks WORTH. 

TO  CONTEMPLATE,  MEDITATE,  MUSE. 

Contemplate,  in  Latin  coniemplatus,  participle  of 
contemplor^  probably  comes  from  templum  the  temple, 
that  being  the  place  most  fitted  for  contemplation. 
Meditate.,  in  Latin  mcditatus,  participle  of  mcditor, 
is  probably  changed  from  melitor,  in  Greek  itiXtTdta, 
to  modulate,  or  auune  the  thoughts,  as  sounds  are  har- 
monized. Muse  is  derived  from  niusa,  owing  to  tlie 
connexion  between  the  harmony  of  a  song,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  thoughts  in  musing. 

Different  species  of  reflection  are  marked  5y  these 
termo. 

V/e  contemplate,  what  is  present  or  before  our  eyes ; 
v"e  meditate  on  what  is  past  or  absent ;  we  muse  on 
what  is  present  or  past. 

The  heavens,  and  all  the  works  of  the  Creator,  are 
objects  oi  contemplation ;  'I  sincerely  wish  myself 
with  you  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  God  in  the 
firmament,  rather  than  the  madness  of  man  on  the 
earth.' — Pope.  The  ways  of  Providence  are  fit  sub- 
jects for  meditation;  'But  a  very  small  part  of  the 
moments  spent  in  meditation  on  the  past,  produce  any 
reasonable  caution  or  salutary  sorrow.' — Johnson. 
One  muses  on  the  events  or  circumstances  which  hava 
been  just  passing. 

We  may  contemplate  and  meditate  for  the  future, 
but  never  muse.  In  this  case  the  two  former  terms 
have  the  sense  of  contriving  or  purposing :  what  is 
contemplated  to  be  done,  is  tliought  of  more  indis- 
tinctly than  wiien  it  is  meditated  to  be  done;  many 
things  are  had  in  contemplation  which  are  never 
serioasly  meditated  upon;  'Life  is  the  immediate  girt 
of  God,  a  right  inherent  by  nature  in  every  individual, 
and  it  begins  in  contemplation  of  law  as  soon  as  an 
infant  is  able  to  stir  in  the  mother's  womb.' — Black- 
STONK.  Between  contemplating  and  meditating  there 
is  oftener  a  greater  difference  than  between  meditating 
and  executing; 

Thus  plung'd  in  ills  and  meditating  more. 
The  people's  patience,  tried,  no  longer  bore 
The  raging  monster. — Dryden. 

Contemplation  may  be  a  temporary  aciion  directed 
to  a  single  object;  'There  is  not  any  property  or  cir 
cumstancesof  my  being  that  T  contemjAate  with  more 
joy  than  my  immortality  .'^Berkeley.  Meditating 
is  a  permanent  and  serious  action  directed  to  severa. 
objects;  '■Meditate  till  you  make  soHie  act  of  piety 
upon  the  occasion  of  what  you  meditate^  either  get  some 
new  arguments  against  sin,  or  some  new  encoin-age- 
rnent  to  virtue.' — Taylor.  Musing  is  partial  and  un- 
important;  meditation  is  a  religious  duly,  it  cannot 
be  neglected  without  injury  to  a  person's  spiritual  im- 
provement ;  musing  is  a  temporary  emp'oyment  of  the 
mind  on  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  as  they  happ'en 
to  excite  an  interest  for  the  time  ; 

Miming  as  wont  on  this  and  that, 

Such  trifles  as  I  know  not  what. — Francis. 

Contemplative  and  musing,  as  epithets,  have  a 
strong  analogy  to  each  other. 

Contemplative  is  a  habit  of  the  mind  ;  musing  is  a 
particular  state  of  the  mind.  A  person  may  havR  a 
contemplative  turn,  or  be  in  a  musing  mood 


TO  CONSIDER,  REFLECT. 

Consider,  in  French  considerer^  Latin  considero, 
a  factative,  from  consido  to  sit  down,  signifies  to 
make  to  settle  in  the  mind.  Reflect,  in  Latin  rrflecto, 
compounded  of  re  and  ^ec(o,  signifies  to  turn  back,  or 
upon  itself,  after  the  manner  of  the  mind. 

The  operation  of  thought  is  expressed  by  these  two 
words,but  it  varies  in  the  circumstances  of  tlie  action. 

Consideration  ia  employed  for  practical  purposes, 
reflection  for  matters  of  speculation  or  moral  improve- 
ment. Common  objects  call  for  consideration:  the 
workings  of  the  mind  itself,  or  objects  purely  spiritual 
occupy  rrflcciion.    It  is  necessary  to  consider  vvtat  i? 
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proper  Lo  be  done,  before  we  take  any  step ;  *  It  seems 
neceasuiy,  in  the  clioice  of  persons  for  greater  einploy- 
lueiits,  to  consider  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  minds, 
and  ages  and  health  as  well  as  their  abilities.'— Tem- 
f'lK.  [I  is  cousistsint  with  our  natures,  as  rational 
bt;in;ifl,  to  reflect  on  what  we  are,  what  we  ought  to  be, 
and  what  we  shall  be ;  '  Whoever  r^ects  frequently 
on  the  uncertainly  of  his  own  duration,  will  find  out 
that  the  state  of  others  is  not  more  permanent  than  his 
own.' — Johnson. 

Without  consideration  we  shall  naturally  commit 
the  most  flagrant  errore ;  without  reflection  wo  shall 
never  understand  our  duty  to  our  Maker,  our  neigh- 
bour, and  ourselves. 

TO  CONSIDER,  REGARD. 

To  consider  {v.  To  consider)  signifies  to  take  a  view 
of  A  tiling  in  the  mind,  which  is  the  result  of  thougliL ; 
to  regard  is  literally  to  look  back  upon,  from  the 
French  regarder.,  tliat  is,  re  and  garder.,  to  keep  or 
walcil,  ^vhich  is  derived  from  tlie  old  German  wahren 
to  see,  of  wliich  theie  are  still  traces  in  the  words 
bewahren  to  guard  agaln&t,  warten  to  wait,  and  the 
English  to  be  aware  of. 

There  is  more  caution  or  thought  in  considering ; 
more  pei'sonal  interest  in  regarding.  A  man  may 
consider  his  reputation  so  as  to  be  deterred  from 
taking  a  particular  step ;  if  he  regards  his  reputation, 
this  regard  has  a  general  infiuence  on  all  he  does. 
'  The  King  had  not,  at  that  time,  one  person  about 
hira  of  his  council,  who  had  the  least  consideration  of 
his  cwn  honour,  or  friendship  for  those  who  sat  at 
the  helm  of  afiairs,  the  Duke  of  Lennox  excepted.' — 

CLA.RENDON. 

If  much  you  note  him, 
Y  on  offend  Iiim  ;  feed  and  regard  him  not. 

Shakspeare. 
A  similar  distinction  exists  between  these  words 
when  not  expressly  personal:  to  consider  a  thing  in  a 
certain  light,  is  to  lake  a  steady  view  of  it ;  'I  con- 
sider the  soul  of  man  as  the  ruin  of  a  glorious  pile  of 
buildings.'— Steele.  To  regard  a  thing  is  to  view 
it  with  a  certain  interest ;  '  I  regard  trade  not  only  as 
highly  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth  in  general, 
but  as  the  most  natural  and  likely  method  of  making  a 
man's  fortune.' — Budgell. 


CONSIDERATION,  REASON. 

Consideration,  or  that  which  enters  into  a  per.son's 
consideration,  has  a  reference  to  the  person  consider- 
ing Reason,  or  that  which  influences  the  reason,  is 
taken  absolutely:  considerations  are  therefore  for  the 
most  part  partial,  as  affecting  particular  interests,  or 
dependent  on  particular  circumstances.  *  He  had  been 
made  general  upon  very  partial,  and  not  enough  de- 
liberated considerations.'' — Clarendon. 

Reasons  on  the  contrai^  may  be  general,  and  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject;  'The  reasons 
assigned  in  a  law  of  the  36th  year  of  Edward  III.  for 
having  pleas  and  judgements  in  the  English  tongue, 
might  have  been  urged  for  having  the  laws  tliemselves 
in  that  language.' — Tyrwhitt. 

When  applied  to  matters  of  practice  the  considera- 
tion influences  the  particular  actions  of  an  individual 
or  individuals ;  no  consideration  of  profit  or  emolument 
should  induce  a  person  to  forfeit  his  word;  'He  was 
obliged,  antecedent  to  all  other  considerations-,  to 
search  an  asylum.' — Drypkn 

The  reason  influences  a  ime  of  conduct;  the  reasons 
whicli  men  assign  for  their  conduct  arc  often  as  absurd 
as  they  are  false ; 

I  mask  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. — Shakspeare. 

Fn  the  same  manner,  when  applied  lo  matters  of 
tlieory,  the  consideration  is  that  which  enters  into  a 
man's  consideration,  or  which  he  offers  to  the  consider- 
ation of  others ;  'The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  pun- 
ishments to  any  particular  crimes,  may  appear  from 
several  considerations.^ — Addison.  The  reason  is  that 
which  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  thing;  '  If  it  be 
natural,  ought  we  not  ralher  to  conclude  that  there  is 
some  ground  or  reason  for  those  fears,  and  that  nature 
hath  not  planted  ihcm  in  us  to  no  purposed — Til- 

OTSON. 


TO  ARGUE,  EVINCE,  PttOVE, 

To  argue,  from  the  Latin  argtio,  and  tiie  Greek 
vtpY^S  clear,  signifies  to  make  clear ;  to  evince,  in  Latin 
eytnco,  compounded  ofvinco  to proveot  make  out,  antl 
e  forth,  signifies  to  bring  to  light,  to  make  to  appear 
clear;  to  prove^  in  French  prouvcr,  in  Latin  probo, 
from  probus  good,  signifies  to  make  good,  or  make  to 
appear  good. 

"These  terms  in  general  convey  the  idea  of  evidence, 
but  with  gradations:  ar^ite  denotes  the  smallest  degree, 
and  prove  the  highest  degree.  To  argue  la  to  servo 
as  an  indication  amounting  to  probability;  to  evivce 
denotes  an  indication  so  clear  as  to  remove  doubt;  tc 
prove  marks  an  evidence  so  positive  as  to  produce  con- 
viction. 

It  argues  a  want  of  candour  in  any  man  to  conceal 
circumstances  in  his  statement  which  are  any  ways 
calculated  to  affect  the  subject  in  question;  'It  is  not 
the  being  singular,  but  being  singular  for  something, 
that  argues  either  extraordinary  endowments  of  nature 
or  benevolent  intentions  to  mankind,  whicli  draws  the 
admiration  and  esteem  of  the  world.' — Berkeley. 
The  tcnour  of  a  pereon's  conversation  may  evince  the 
refinement  of  his  mind  and  the  purity  of  his  taste; 
'The  nature  of  the  soul  itself,  and  particularly  its 
immateriality,  has,  I  think,  been  evinced  almost  to  a 
demonstration.' — Addison.  When  we  see  men  sacri- 
ficing their  peace  of  mind  and  even  their  integrity  of 
character  to  ambition,  itproves  to  us  how  important  it 
is  even  in  early  life  to  check  this  natural,  and  in  seme 
measure  laudable,  but  still  insinuating  and  dangerous 
passion ; 

AVhat  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath, 
But  argues  or  endears  an  after-scene'?  • 

To  reason  proves,  or  weds  it  to  desire  ?— Younu 

ARGUMENT,  REASON,  PROOF. 
Argument,  from  argue  (u.  To  argue),  signifies  either 
the  thing  that  argues,  or  that  which  is  brought  forward 
in  arguing:  reason,  in  French  raison,  liatin  ratio., 
from  ratus,  participle  of  rear  to  think,  signifies  the 
thing  thought  or  estimated  in  the  mind  by  the  power 
o[reason;  proof,  from  lo  prove,  signifies  the  tiling  thaS 
proves. 

An  argument  serves  for  defence;  a  reason  for  justi 
fication ;  a  proof  for  conviction.  Arguments  are 
adduced  in  support  of  an  hypothesis  or  proposition; 
'When  the  arguments  press  equally  on  both  sides  in 
matters  that  are  indifferent  to  us,  the  safest  method  is 
to  give  up  ourselves  to  neither.' — Addison.  Reasons 
are  assigned  in  matters  of  belief  and  practice ; 
The  reasons,  with  his  friend's  experience  join  J, 
Encourag'd  much,  but  more  disturb'd  his  nnnd. 

Dryden. 
Proofs  are  collected  to  ascertain  a  fact; 

One  soul  in  both,  whereof  good  proof 
"This  day  affords. — Milton. 
Arguments  arc  either  strong  or  weak ;  reasons  solid 
or  futile ;  proofs  clear  and  positive,  or  vague  and  inde- 
finite. We  confute  an  argument,  overjiowec  a  reason, 
and  invalidate  a  proof  Whoever  wishes  to  defend 
Christianity  will  be  in  no  want  of  arguments ;  '  This, 
before  revelation  liad  enlightened  the  world,  was  the 
very  best  argument  for  a  future  state.' — Atterdurt. 
The  believer  need  never  be  at  a  loss  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  hope  that  is  in  him;  'Virtue  and  vice  are  not 
arbitrary  things,  but  there  is  a  natural  and  eternal 
reason  for  that  goodness  and  virtue,  and  against 
vice  and  wickedness.' — Tillotson.  Tliroughout  the 
whole  of  Divine  revelation  there  is  no  circumstance 
that  is  substantiated  with  such  irrefragable  proofs  as 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour; 

Are  there  (still  nmre  amazing !)  who  resist 
The  rising  thought,  who  smother  in  its  birth 
The  glorious  truth,  who  struggle  to  be  brutes? 
Who  fight  iheproofs  of  immortality  1— Young. 

CAUSE,  REASON,  MOTIVE. 
Cause  is  supposed  to  signify  originally  the  same  as 
case ;  it  means  however  now,  by  distinction,  the  case 
or  thing  happening  before  another  as  its  cause;  the 
reason  is  the  thing  that  acts  on  the  reason  or  under- 
standing ;  the  moUvc,  in  French  motif,  from  the  Latin 
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notus    participle  of  vtovco  to  move,  is  that  which 
brings  into  action. 

Cause  respect*s  the  order  and  connexion  of  things; 
reason  the  movements  and  operations  of  the  mind; 
motives  the  movements  of  the  mind  and  body.  Cause  is 
properly  the  generick ;  r^son  and  motive  are  specifick : 
tjvery  reason  or  motive  is  a  cause.,  but  every  cause  is 
not  a  reason  or  motive. 

Cause  is  said  of  all  inanimate  objects;  reason  and 
motive  of  rational  agents:  whatever  happens  in  the 
world,  happens  from  some  cause  mediate  or  imme- 
diate; the  primary  or  first  cause  of  all,  is  God ;  '  The 
wise  and  learned  among  the  very  heathens  themselves, 
have  all  acknowledged  some  first  cause^  whereupon 
originally  the  being  of  all  things  dependeth,  neither 
have  they  otherwise  spoken  of  tliat  cause,  than  as  an 
agent  which,  knowing  what  and  why  it  worketh, 
obscrveth  in  working  a  most  exsLct  order  or  law.' — 
Hooker.  Whatever  opinions  men  hold,  thev  ought  to 
be  able  to  assign  a  substantial  reason  for  them ;  '  If  we 
commemorate  any  mystery  of  our  redemption,  or  arti- 
cle of  our  faith,  we  ought  to  confirm  our  belief  of  it  by 
considering  all  those  reasons  upon  which  it  is  built.' — 
Nelson.  For  whatever  men  do  ihey  ought  to  have  a 
Eufficient,7no/itje;  'Every  principle  that  is  a  mativeto 
good  actions  ought  to  be  encouraged.' — Addison. 

As  the  cause  gives  birth  to  the  effect,  so  does  the 
reason  give  birth  to  the  conclusion,  and  the  motive  gives 
birth  to  the  action.  Between  cause  and  effect  there  is 
n  necessary  connexion ;  whatever  in  the  natural  world 
is  capable  of  giving  birth  to  another  thing  is  an  ade- 
quate cause; 

Cut  off" the  causes,  and  the  effects  will  cease, 
And  all  the  moving  madness  fall  to  peace. 

Drvden. 
But  in  the  moral  world  there  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  reasons  and  tlieir  results,  or  motives 
and  their  actions:  the  state  of  the  agent's  mind  is  not 
always  such  as  to  be  acted  upon  according  to  the 
nature  of  things ;  every  adequate  reason  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  its  natural  conclusion,  for  every  man  will  not 
believe  who  has  reasons  to  believe,  nor  yield  to  the 
reasons  that  would  lead  to  a  right  belief:  and  every 
motive  will  not  be  accompanied  with  its  corresponding 
action,  for  every  man  will  not  act  wlio  has  a  motive 
for  acting,  nor  act  in  the  manner  in  which  iiis  motives 
ought  to  dictate  :  the  causes  of  our  diseases  often  lie  as 
hidden  as  the  reasons  of  our  opinions,  and  the  motives 
for  our  actions. 


CONCLUSION,  INFERENCE,  DEDUCTION. 

Conclusion^  from  conclude,  and  tlte  Latin  conclauda, 
or  con  and  cludo  to  shut  up,  signifies  literally  the 
winding  up  of  all  arguments  and  reasoning;  inference, 
fiom  infer,  in  Latin  ivfcro,  signifies  what  is  brought 
in ;  deduction,  from  deduct,  in  Latin  deductus  and 
dediico  to  bring  out,  signifies  the  bringing  or  drawing 
one  thing  from  another. 

A  conclusion  ia  full  and  decisive;  an  inference  is  par- 
tial and  indecisive:  a  conclusion  leaves  tlie  mind  in  no 
doubt  or  hesitation;  it  puts  a  slop  to  all  farther  rea- 
soning; 

I  only  deal  by  rules  of  art. 
Such  as  are  lawful,  and  judge  by 
Conclusions  of  astrology. — Hudibras. 
Inferences  are  special  conclusions  from  particular  cir- 
cumstances ;  they  serve  as  links  in  the  chain  of  reason- 
ing; 'Though  it  may  chance  to  be  right  ia  the  con- 
clusion, it  is  yet  unjust  and  mistaken  in  the  method  of 
inference.^ — Glanville.      Conclusiojt  in   the  logical 
sense  is  the  concluding  proposition  in  a  syllogism, 
drawn  from  the  two  others,  which  are  called  the  pre- 
mises, and  may  each  of  them  he  inferences. 

Conclusions  are  drawn  from  real  facts,  inferences 
are  drawn  from  the  appearances  of  things,  deductions 
only  from  arguments  or  assertions.  Conclusions  are 
practical ;  inferences  ratiocinaiive ;  deductions  are 
final. 

We  conclude  from  a  person's  conduct  or  declarations 
what  he  intends  to  dc,  or  leave  undone; 

He  praises  wine,  and  we  conclude  from  thence 
He  lik'd  his  glass,  on  his  own  evidence. — Addison. 
We  infer  from  tlie  appearance  of  the  clouds,  or  the 
Uiickness  of  tlie  atmosphere,  that  tiicre  wi  1  be  a  heavy 


fall  of  rain  or  snow ;  'You  might,  from  Ihc  single  pea 
pie  departed,  make  some  tiseful  inferences  or  gueaset 
how  many  there  arc  left  unmarried.' — Steklb,  We 
deduce  from  a  combination  of  facts,  inferences,  and 
assertions,  that  a  story  is  fabricated ;  '  There  is  a  con- 
sequence which  seems  very  naturally  deducible  from 
the  foregoing  considerations.  If  the  scale  of  being  rises 
by  such  a  regular  progress  so  high  as  man,  we  may  by 
a  parity  of  reason  suppose  that  it  still  proceeds  gradu- 
ally through  those  beings  which  are  of  a  superior 
nature  to  him.' — Addison.  Hasty  conclusions  betray 
a  want  of  judgement,  or  firmness  of  mind:  contrary 
inferences  are  frequently  drawn  from  the  same  circum- 
stances to  serve  tlie  purposes  of  party,  and  support  a 
favourite  position  ;  the  deductions  in  such  cases  are  not 
unfl-equently  true  when  the  inferences  are  false. 


BELIEF,  CREDIT,  TRUST,  FAITH. 

Belief,  from  believe,  in  Saxon  gelyfan,  geleavan,  in 
GermvLn  fflauben,  kilauban,  &c.  comes,  in  all  possibility, 
from  lief,  in  German  bclieben  to  please,  and  the  Laliu 
Hbct  it  pleaseth,  signifying  the  pleasure  or  assent  of  the 
mind.  Credit,  in  French  credit,  Latin  creditus,  parti- 
ciple of  credo,  compounded  of  cor  the  heart,  and  do  to 
give,  signifies  also  giving  the  heart.  Trust  is  con- 
nected with  the  old  word  trow,  in  Saxon  treowian, 
German  traucn,  old  German  iJtravd/tn,  thruvcn,  &^c.  to 
hold  true,  and  probably  from  the  Greek  Qdppziv  to  have 
confidence,  signifying  to  depend  upon  as  true.  Faitk,  - 
in  Latin  ^rfe.9,  from  fido  to  confide,  signifies  also  de- 
pendence upon  as  tnie. 

Belief  is  the  generick  term,  the  oth'^rs  specifick ;  we 
believe  when  we  credit  and  trust,  bui  not  always  vice 
versa.  Belief  rests  on  no  particular  person  or  thing: 
but  credit  and  trust  rest  on  the  authority  of  one  or 
more  individuals.  Every  thing  is  the  subject  of  belie^ 
which  produces  one's  assent:  the  events  of  human  lile 
are  credited  upon  the  authority  of  the  narrator:  the 
words,  promises,  or  the  integrity  of  individuals  arc 
trusted :  the  power  of  persons  and  the  virtue  of  things 
are  objects  oi faith. 

Belief  and  credit  are  particular  actions,  or  senti- 
ments: trust  and  faitk  are  permanent  dispositions  of 
theinind.  Things  are  entitled  to  our  belief;  persons 
are  entitled  to  our  credit :  but  people  repose  a  ti-ust  in 
others  ;  or  have  ?l  faith  in  others. 

Our  belief  or  unbelief  is  not  always  regulated  by  our 
reasoning  faculties,  or  the  truth  of  things;  we  often 
believe  from  prejudice  and  ignorance,  things  to  be  true 
whicli  are  very  false; 

Oh  1  I've  heard  him  talk 
Like  the  first-born  child  of  love,  when  every  word 
Spoke  in  his  pyes,  and  wept  to  be  believ'd, 
And  all  to  ruin  me. — Southern. 
With  the  bulk  of  mankind,  assurance  goes  further 
than  any  thing  else  in  obtaining  credit :  gross  false- 
hoods, pronounced  with  confidence,  will  be  credited 
sooner  than  plain  truths  told  in  an  unvarnished  style  ; 
Oh !  I  will  credit  my  Scamandra's  tears ! 
Nor  think  them  drops  of  chance  like  other  women's. 

Lee. 
There  are  no  disappointments  moi-p  ppvore  than  those 
which  we  feel  on  rindnig  Uiat  we  liave  trusted  to  men 
of  base  principles ; 

Capricious  man!    To  good  or  ill  inconstant 
Too  much  to  fear  or  trust  is  equal  weakness. 
Johnson. 
Ignorant  people  have  commonly  a  more  implicit  faith 
in  any  nostrum  recommended  to  them  by  persons  of 
their  own  class,  than  in  the  prescriptions  of  professional 
men  regularly  educated; 

Vor  faitk  repos'd  on  seas  and  on  the  flatt'ring  sky 
Thy  naked  corpse  is  doomed  on  shores  unknown  to  lie 

Drydetn. 
Belief,  trust,  and  faith  have  a  religious  appHcation, 
which  credit  has  not.  Belief  is  simply  an  act  of  tlic 
understanding;  trust  and  faith  are  active  moving 
principles  of  the  mind  in  which  the  heart  is  concei  ned. 
Belief  does  not  extend  beyond  an  assent  of  the  mind  to 
any  given  proposition ;  trust  and  faith  are  lively  sen- 
timents which  impel  to  action.  Belief  is  to  trust  and 
faith,  as  cause  to  effect:  there  may  be  belief  without 
either  trust  or  faith :  but  there  can  be  no  trust  (u 
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TattA  n  ltli<]  ut  belief.-  we  believe  thai  there  is  a  God, 

who  la  Iho  creator  and  preserver  of  all  his  creatures; 
we  therefore  trust  in  him  for  his  proteciion  of  our- 
selves :  we  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  sins  of 
men ;  we  have  therefore  faith  in  his  redeeming  grace 
to  save  us  from  our  sins. 

Belief  is  common  to  all  religions;  'The  Epicureans 
contented  themselves  with  the  denial  of  a  Providence, 
asserting  at  ilie  same  time  the  existence  of  goda  in 
general:  because  they  would  not  shock  the  common 
belief  of  mankind.' — Addison.  Tnist  is  peculiar  to 
the  believers  in  Divine  revelation  ;  *  What  can  be  a 
stronger  motive  to  a  firm  trust  and  reliance  on  the 
mercies  of  our  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  his  Son  to 
suffer  for  us  V — Addison.  Faith  is  employed  by  dis- 
tinction for  the  Christian  faith ;  '  The  faith  or  persua- 
sion of  a  Divine  revelation  is  a  Divine  faiths  not  only 
witli  respect  to  tlie  object  of  it,  but  likewise  in  respect 
of  the  author  of  it,  which  is  tlie  Divine  Spirit.' — Til- 
LOTSON.  Belief  is  purely  speculative;  and  trust  and 
faitJt  are  operative  ;  the  for  mer  operates  on  the  mind  ; 
the  latter  on  the  outward  conduct.  Trust  in  God 
serves  to  dispel  all  anxious  concern  about  the  future. 
"  Faith"  says  the  Apostle,  "is  dead  without  works." 
Theorists substilute  belief  iox  faith;  enthusiasts  mis- 
take passion  for  faith.  True  faith  must  bo  grounded 
on  a  right  beliefs  and  accompanied  with  a  right  practice. 

FAITH,  CREED. 

Faith  {v.  Belief)  denotes  either  the  principle  of 
trusting,  or  the  thing  trusted ;  creed,  from  the  Latin 
credo  to  believe,  denotes  the  thing  believed. 

These  words  are  synonymous  when  taken  for  the 
thing  trusted  in  or  believed ;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that 
faith  has  always  a  reference  to  the  principle  in  the 
mind  ;  creed  only  respects  tlie  thing  which  is  the  object 
of  faith :  the  former  is  likewise  taken  generally  and 
indeQnitely ;  the  latter  particularly  and  definitely,  sig- 
nifying a  set  form  or  a  code  ot  faith;  lience  we  say, 
to  be  of  the  same  faith,  or  to  adopt  the  same  creed. 
The  holy  martyrs  died  for  iho  faith,  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  ;  '  St.  Paul  affirms  that  a  sinner  is  at  first  justified 
and  received  into  the  favour  of  God,  by  a  sincere  pro- 
fession of  tlic  Christian  faith.* — Tillotson.  Every 
established  form  of  religion  will  have  its  peculiar  creed. 
The  Church  of  England  has  adopted  that  creed  which 
it  considers  as  containing  the  purest  principles  of 
Christian  faith;  'Supposing  all  the  great  points  of 
atheism  were  formed  into  a  kind  of  creed,  I  woiUd  fain 
ask  whether  it  would  not  require  an  infinitely  greater 
mea'3ure  oP  faith  than  any  set  of  ai-ticles  which  tliey 
"O  violently  oppose  V — Addison. 

CONVICTION,  PERSUASION. 

Conviction,  from  convince,  denotes  either  the  act  of 
convincing  or  the  state  of  being  convinced ;  persuasion, 
which,  from  the  Latin  persuadeo,  or  suadeo,  and  the 
Greek  ^5uf  sweet,  signihes  to  make  thoroughly  agree- 
able to  the  taste,  expresses  likewise  the  act  of  per- 
suading, or  the  stale  of  being  persuaded. 

What  convinces  binds ;  what  persuades  attracts. 
Wki  convince  by  arguments ;  it  is  the  understanding 
which  determines  •  we  are  persuaded  by  entreaties  and 
personal  influence;  it  is  the  imagination,  the  passions, 
or  the  will  which  decide.  Our  conviction  respects 
solely  matters  of  belief  or  faith ;  '  When  therefore  the 
Apostle  requireth  ability  to  convict  hereticks,  can  we 
think  he  judgeth  it  a  thing  unlawful,  and  not  rather 
needful,  to  use  the  principal  instrument  of  their  convic- 
tion, the  light  of  reason.' — Hooker.  Our  persuasion 
respects  mattersof  belief  or  practice;  '  I  should  be  glad 
if  I  could  persuade  him  to  write  such  another  critique 
on  any  thing  of  mine,  for  when  he  condemns  any  of  r..y 
poems,  he  makes  the  world  have  a  better  opinion  of 
them.' — Dryden.  We  are  convinced  that  a  thing  is 
true  or  false;  we  ^xq  persuaded  that  it  is  either  right  or 
wrong,  advantageous  or  the  contrary.  A  person  will 
have  half  effected  a  thing  who  is  convinced  that  it  is  in 
hia  power  to  effect  it ;  he  will  be  easily  persuaded  to  do 
that  which  favours  his  own  interests. 

Conviction  respects  our,  most  important  duties 
'  Their  wisdom  is  only  of  this  world,  to  put  false 
M)lours  upon  things,  to  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good, 
against  the  conviction  of  their  own  consciences.' — 
Swift     Persuasion  is  frequently  ai[)lied  to  matters  oi 


indifference:  'Philoclea'a  beauty  not  ox\\y  persuadedy^ 
but  m  persuaded  that  ail  hearts  must  yield.'— Sidnky 
The  first  step  to  true  repentance  is  a  thorough  convic- 
tion of  the  enormity  of  sin.  The  cure  of  people's  mala- 
dies is  sometimes  promoted  to  a  surprising  degree  by 
their  persuasion  of  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy 

As  conviction  is  the  effect  of  substantial  evidence,  it 
is  solid  and  permanent  in  its  nature ;  it  cannot  be  so 
easily  changed  and  deceived ;  persuasion,  depending  on 
our  feelings,  is  influenced  by  external  objects,  and  ex- 
posed to  various  changes;  it  may  vary  both  in  the 
degree  and  in  the  object.  Conviction  answers  in  our 
minds  to  positive  certainty ;  persuasion  answera  to  pro- 
bability. 

The  practical  truths  of  Christianity  demand  oui 
deepest  conviction ;  *  When  men  have  settled  in  them- 
selves a  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  honourable 
which  is  not  accompanied  with  innocence;  notliing 
mean  but  wliat  has  guilt  in  it;  riches,  pleasures,  and 
honours  will  easily  lose  tlieir  charms,  if  tliey  stand  be 
tween  us  and  our  integrity.'— Steele.  Of  the  specu 
lative  truths  of  Christianity  we  ought  to  have  a  rational 
persuasion ;  'Let  the  mind  be  possessed  with  the^fir 
suasion  of  iunnortal  happiness  annexed  to  the  act,  anJ 
there  will  be  no  want  of  candidates  to  struggle  for  the 
gl-^rious  prerogative. '—Cumberland. 

The  conviction  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  that 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  condemnor  admire 
cannot  be  effected  without  powerful  means;  but  wc 
may  be  persuaded  of  the  propriety  of  a  thing  to-day 
which  to-morrow  we  shall  regard  witli  indifference. 
We  ought  to  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  avoiding 
every  thing  which  can  interfere  with  the  good  order  of 
society;  we  may  he  persuaded  oC  the  truth  of  a  person's 
narrative  or  not,  according  to  the  representation  nidda 
to  us ;  we  may  be  persuaded  to  pursue  any  study  or  lay 
it  aside. 


UNBELIEF,  INFIDELITY,  INCREDULITY 

Unbelief  {v.  Belief)  respects  matters  in  general ;  infi 
delity,  fiom  Jides  faithful,  is  unbelief  as  respects  Divine 
revelation ;  incredulity  is  unbelief  in  ordinary  matters 
Unbelief  is  taken  in  an  indefinite  and  negative  sense; 
it  is  the  want  of  belief  in  any  particular  thing  that  may 
or  may  not  be  believed :  infidelity  is  a  more  active  stata 
of  mind;  it  supposes  a  violent  and  total  rejection  of  thai 
which  ought  to  be  believed :  incredulity  is  also  an  active 
state  of  mind,  in  which  we  oppose  a  belief  to  matters 
that  may  be  rejected.  Unbelief  does  not  of  itself  con 
vey  any  reproachful  meamng;  it  depends  upon  thp 
thing  disbelieved ;  we  may  be  unbelievers  in  indifferent 
as  well  as  the  most  important  matters  ;  but  absolutely 
taken  it  means  one  who  disbelieves  sacred  truths; 
'Such  a  universal  acquaintance  with  things  will  keep 
you  from  an  excess  of  credulity  and  unbelief;  i.  e.  a 
readiness  to  believe  ordeny  everything  at  first  hearing. 
— Watts.  'One  gets  by  heart  a  catalogue  of  title 
pages  and  editions ;  and  immediately,  to  become  con- 
spicuous, declares  that  he  is  an  unbeliever.^ — Addison 
Infidelity  is  taken  in  the  worst  sense  for  a  blind  and 
senseless  perversity  in  refusing  belief; '  Belief  and  pro- 
fession will  speak  a  Christian  but  very  faintly,  wlien 
thy  conversation  proclaims  thee  an  ivfideV — South 
Incredulity  is  often  a  mark  of  wisdom,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  mark  of  the  contrary  ;  '  I  am  not  altogether 
incredulous  that  there  may  be  such  candles  as  are  made 
of  salamander's  wood,  being  a  kind  of  mineral  u  Inch 
v.'hileneth  in  the  burning  and  consumeth  not.' — Bacon 
'  The  youth  hears  all  the  predictions  of  the  aged  witi> 
obstinate  incredulity.'' — Johnson.  The  Jews  are  uvbe. 
hevcrs  in  the  mission  of  our  Saviour ;  the  Turks  are 
infidels,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  in  the  Biblo 
Deists  and  Atheists  are  likewise  infidels,  inasmuch  as 
lliey  set  themselves  u  p  against  Divine  revelation ;  well 
informed  people  are  always  incredulous  of  storiea 
respecting  ghosts  and  apparitions. 

DISBELIEF,  UNBELIEF 
Disbelief  properly  implies  the  believing  that  a  thing 
is  not,  or  refusing  to  believe  ibat  it  is.  Unbelief  ex- 
presses properly  a  believing  the  contrary  of  what  ona 
has  believed  heCore:  rfis6e/(c/ is  qualified  as  to  its  nature 
by  the  thing  disbelieved:  'The  belief  or  disbelief  of  a 
thin.^  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  Ihing.'— Tillot 
SON     Our  disbelief  of  the  idle  tales  which  are  told  b 
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cegRars,  is  justified  by  the  frequent  detection  of  their 
falsehood ;  '  The  atheist  has  not  found  his  post  tenable, 
and  is  therefore  retired  into  deism,  and  a  disbelief  ot 
revealed  religion  only.' — Addison.  Our  Saviour  had 
compassion  on  Thomas  for  his  unbelief,  and  gave  Iiiin 
such  evidences  of  his  identity,  as  dissipated  every 
doubt;  '  The  opposites  to  faith  are  unbelief  and  ciedu- 

lify.' — TiLLOTSON. 

DOCTRINE,  PRECEPT,  PRINCIPLE. 

Doctrine,  in  French  doctrine.,  Latin  doctrina,  from 
dcceo  to  teach,  signifies  the  thing  taught ;  precept,  from 
Uie  Latin  preecipio,  signifies  the  thing  laid  down ;  and 
principle,  in  French principe,  Latin  principium,  signi- 
fies the  beginning  of  things,  that  is,  their  hrst  or  origi- 
nal component  parts. 

The  f/ocinnc  requires  a  teacher;  the  preccjsi  requires 
a  superiour  with  authority  ;  \.heprincipie  requires  only 
an  illustrator.  The  doctrine  is  always  framed  by 
some  one ;  the  precept  is  enjoined  or  laid  down  by 
some  one ;  the  principle  lies  in  the  thing  itself.  The 
doctrine  \3  composed  of  principles;  the  precept  resis 
upon  principles  or  doctrines.  Pythagoras  taught  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  enjoined  many 
■precepts  on  his  disciples  for  the  niguiation  of  their  con- 
duct, particularly  that  they  should  abstain  from  eating 
animal  food,  and  be  only  silent  hearers  for  the  first  five 
years  of  their  scholarship:  the  former  of  these  rules 
depended  upon  the  preceding  doctrine  of  the  soul's 
iransmigration  to  the  bodies  of  animals;  the  latter 
ri  5ted  on  that  simple  principle  of  education,  the  entire 
devotion  of  the  scholar  to  the  master. 

We  are  said  to  believe  in  doctrines ;  to  obey  pre- 
cepts;  to  imbibe  or  hold  principles.  'The  doctrine  i^ 
that  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  our  faith  ; 
'  To  make  new  articles  of  faith  and  doctrine  no  man 
Linnketh  it  lawful;  new  laws  of  government  what 
'  church  or  commonvveallh  is  there  which  maketh  not 
either  atone  time  or  other.* — Hooker.  'This  sedi- 
tious, unconstitutional  doctrine  of  electing  kings  is  now 
jtublickly  taught,  avowed,  and  printed.' — Burke.  The 
precept  is  that  which  is  recommended  for  practice; 
-  Pylliagoras's  first  rule  directs  us  to  worship  the  gods, 
as  is  ordained  by  law,  for  that  is  the  most  natural  in- 
terpretation of  iha  precept.'' — Adwson.  Both  are  the 
subjects  of  rational  assent,  and  suited  only  to  the 
matured  understanding:  principles  are  often  admitted 
without  examinalion;  and  imbibed  as  frequently  from 
ctjscrvation  and  circumstances,  as  from  any  direct 
personal  efforts;  children  as  well  as  men  got  ;?7-zn- 
ciples  ;  '  If  we  hid  tlie  whole  history  of  zeal,  from  the 
days  of  Cain  to  our  times,  we  should  see  it  filled  with 
sn  many  scenes  of  slaughter  and  bloodshed,  as  would 
make  a  wise  man  very  careful  not  to  suffer  himself  to 
be  actuated  by  such  ^principle,  when  it  regards  mat- 
ters of  opinion  and  speculation.' — Addison- 

DOCTRINE,  DOGMA,  TENET. 
The  doctrine  (v.  Doctrine)  originates  with  the  indi- 
vidual who  teaches,  in  application  to  all  subjects ;  the 
doctrine  is  whatever  is  taught  or  recommended  to  the 
belief  of  others  ;  the  dogma,  from  the  Greek  SSyita  and 
6oKm  to  think,  signifies  the  thing  thought,  admitted,  or 
taken  for  granted  ;  this  lies  with  a  body  or  number  of 
individuals;  the  tenet,  from  the  Latin  teneo  to  hold  or 
[uaintain,  signifies  the  thing  held  or  maintained,  and  is 
a  species  of  principle  (v.  Doctrine^  specifically  main- 
tained in  matters  of  opinion  by  pt^rsons  in  general. 

The  doctrine  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  individual 
by  whom  it  is  framed ; 

Unpractis'd  he  to  fawn  or  seek  for  power 

By  doctrines  fashion'd  to  the  varying  hour ; 

Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn'd  to  prize. 

More  skiird  to  raise  the  wretch'd,  than  to  rise. 

Goldsmith. 

The  dogma  rests  on  the  authority  of  the  body  by  whom 

it  is  maintained;  'Our  poet  was  a  stoick  philosopher, 

and  all  his  moral  sentences  are  drawn  from  the  dogmas 

of  that  sect.' — Drydkn.    The  tenet  rests  on  its  own 

jntrinsick  merits  or  demerits ;  '  One  of  the  puritanical 

tenets  was  the  illegality  of  all  games  of  chance.'— 

Johnson.      Many  of    the    doctrines  of  our  blessed 

Saviour  are  ];eld  by  faith  in  him  ;  they  are  subjects  of 

persuasion  by  the  exercise  of  our  rational  powers :  the 

%o£TnatvfthG  Romish  church  are  admitted  by  none 


but  such  as  admit  its  authority ;  the  tenets  of  repifft- 
licans,  levellers,  and  freethinkers,  have  been  unbtaQn- 
ingly  maintained  both  in  publick  and  private 

TENET,  POSmON. 

The  tenet  (_v.  Doctrine)  is  the  opinion  which  we 
hold  in  our  own  minds ;  the  position  is  that  which  we 
lay  down  for  others.  Our  tenets  may  be  hurtful,  out 
positions  false.  He  who  gives  up  liis  tenets  readily 
evinces  an  unstable  mind;  he  who  argues  on  a  false 
position  shows  more  tenacity  and  subtlety  than  goo(? 
sense.  The  tenets  of  the  different  denominations  of 
Christians  are  scarcely  to  be  known  or  distinguished; 
they  often  rest  upon  such  trivial  points;  '  The  occa- 
sion of  Luther's  being  first  disgusted  with  the  tenets 
of  the  Romish  church,  is  known  to  every  one,  the 
least  conversant  with  history.' — Robertson.  The 
positions  which  an  author  lays  down  must  be  very 
definite  and  clear  when  he  wishes  to  build  upon  them 
any  theory  or  (system ;  'To  the  7)051(1071  of  Tully,  that 
if  virtue  could  be  seen,  she  must  be  loved,  may  be 
added,  that  if  truth  could  be  heard,  she  must  be 
obeyed.' — Johnson. 

THEORY,  SPECULATION. 
Theory,  from  the  Greek  dedoftat  to  behold,  and  specu 
latioji,  fiom  the  IjUlin  speculor  to  watch  for  or  espyj 
are  both  employed  to  express  what  is  seen  with  the 
mind's  eye.  Theory  is  the  fruit  of  reflection,  it  serves 
the  purposes  of  science;  practice  will  be  incomplete 
when  the  theory  is  false; 

Truv!  piety  without  cessation  tost 

By  theories,  the  practice  past  is  lost. — Denham. 
Speculation  belongs  more  to  the  imagination ;  it  hat 
therefore  less  to  do  with  realities:  it  is  that  which  can 
not  he  reduced  to  practice,  and  can  therefore  never  be. 
brought  to  the  test  of  experience  ;  '  In  all  these  things 
being  fully  persuaded  that  what  they  did,  it  was  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God,  and  that  all  men  should  do 
the  like ;  there  remained  after  speculation  practice 
whereunto  the  whole  world  might  be  framed.'— 
Hooker.  Hence  it  arises  that  theory  is  contrasted 
sometimes  with  the  practice  to  designate  its  insuff- 
ciency  to  render  a  man  complete  ; 

True  Christianity  depends  on  fact. 

Religion  is  not  theory,  but  act. — Harte. 
And  specvlation  is  put  for  that  which  is  fanciful  or 
unreal;  '  Tiiis  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  neglected  or 
thought  an  indifferent  matter  of  mere  speculation.^ — 
Leslie.  A  general  who  is  so  only  in  theory  will 
acquit  himself  miserably  in  the  field;  a  religionist 
who  is  only  so  in  speculation  will  make  a  wretched 
Christian. 


OPINION,  SENTIMENT,  NOTION. 

Opinion,  in  Latin  opinio  from  opinor,  and  the  Greek 
hivoEbi,  to  think  or  judge,  is  the  work  of  the  head ; 
sentiment,  from  sentio  to  feel,  is  the  work  of  the  heart ; 
notion  (vide  Perception)  is  a  simple  operation  of  the 
thinking  faculty. 

We  form  opinions  :  we  have  sentiments  :  ^ve  get 
notions.  Opinions  are  formei  on  speculative  matters- 
they  are  the  result  of  reading,  experience,  or  reflec- 
tion: sentiments  are  entertained  on  matters  of  prac- 
tice ;  they  are  the  consequence  of  habits  and  circum- 
stances: notions  are  gathered  upon  sensible  objects 
and  arise  out  of  the  casualties  of  hearing  and  seeing! 
We  have  opinions  on  religion  as  respects  its  doctrines  ■ 
we  have  sentiments  on  religion  as  respects  its  practice 
and  its  precepts.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  the 
general  sense,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the 
particular  sense,  are  opinions ;  honour  and  gratitude 
towards  the  Deity,  the  sense  of  our  dependence  upon 
him,  and  obligations  to  him,  are  sentiments. 

Opinions  are  more  liable  toerrour  than  sentiments: 
the  former  depend  upon  knowledge,  and  must  thi'ie- 
fore  be  inaccurate  ;  the  latter  depend  rather  upon  in- 
stinct, and  a  well  organized  frame  of  mind  ;  '  Time 
wears  out  the  fictions  of  opinion,  and  doth  by  degrees 
discover  and  unma,'5k  that  fallacy  of  ungrounded  per- 
suasions, but  confirms  the  dictates  and  sentiments  of 
nature.'— WiLKtNs.  J^otions  are  still  more  liable  la 
»  crro-.r  than  either ;  they  are  the  immatured  decisions  cU 
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(flie  uninformed  mind  on  tlio  appearances  of  ihings; 
There  is  nothing  made  a  more  common  subject  of 
discourse  tlian  nature  and  its  laws,  and  yet  few  agree 
in  tlieirnoiioTis  about  these  words.' — Cheyne. 

The  difterence  of  opinion  amonij  men,  on  tlie  most 
Important  questions  of  human  life,  is  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  mind  of  man  is  very  easily  led  astray 
m  matters  of  opinion;  'No,  cousin,  (said  Henry  IV. 
when  charged  by  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  with  liaving 
changed  his  religion)  I  have  changed  no  religion,  but 
an  opinion.'' — Howel.  Whatever  diflerence  of  opi- 
nion  llipre  may  be  among  Christians,  there  is  but  one 
sentiment  of  love  and  good-will  among  those  who  fol- 
low the  example  of  Christ,  rather  than  their  own  pas- 
sions; '  There  are  never  great  numberw  in  any  nation 
who  can  raise  a  pleasing  discourse  from  their  own 
stock  of  sentiments  andimages.' — Johnson.  The  no- 
tions oi  a  Deity  are  so  imperfect  among  savages  in 
general,  that  they  seem  to  amount  to  little  more  than 
an  indistinct  idea  of  some  superiour  invisible  agent ; 
'  Being  we  are  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  proper  no- 
tion of  tlie  clmrch,  therefore  I  shall  not  look  upon  it  as 
«.  ny  more  than  the  sons  of  men.' — Pearson. 

DEITY,  DIVINITY 

Deity,  from  Deus  a  God,  signifies  a  divine  person. 
Divtnity,  from  divinus,  signifies  the  divine  essence  or 
power:  the  deities  of  the  heathens  had  little  of  divi- 
nity in  them ;  '  The  first  original  of  the  drama  was 
•religious  worship,  consisting  only  of  a  chorus,  which 
was  nothing  else  but  a  hymn  to  a  Deity.' — Addison. 
The  divinity  of  our  Saviour  is  a  fundamental  article  in 
the  Christian  faith; 

Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
Tis  the  divinity  tliat  stirs  within  us. — Addison. 

CELESTIAL,  HEAVENLY. 
Celestial  and  heavenly  derive  their  difference  in  sig- 
nification from  their  different  origin;  they  both  literally 
imply  belonging  to  heaven ;  but  the  former,  from  the 
Latin  cflsi^siMm,  signifies  belonging  to  the  heaven  of 
heathens;  the  latter,  which  has  its  origin  among  be- 
lievers in  the  true  God,  has  acquired  a  superiour  sense; 
In  regard  to  heaven  as  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty! 
This  distinction  is  pretty  faithfully  observed  in  their 
application  ;  celestial  is  applied  mostly  in  tlie  natural 
sanse  of  che  Aeauen^;  Aeauen??/ is  employed  more  com- 
monly in  a  spiritual  sense.    Hence  we  speak  of  the 
<  Ucstial  globe  as  distinguished  from  the  terrestrial,  oP 
**]e  celestial  bodies,  of  Olympus  as  tlie  celestial  abode 
j(  Jupitnr,  of  the  celestial  deities; 
Twice  wam'd  by  the  celestial  messenger. 
The  pious  prince  arose,  with  hasty  fear. — Dkyden. 
Unhappy  son  I  (fair  Thetis  thus  replies, 
While  tears  celestial  trickle  from  her  eyes.) — Pope. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  heavenly  habitation,  of 
heavenly  joys  or  bliss,  of  heavenly  spirits  and  the  like." 
There  are  doubtless  many  cases  in  which  celestial  may 
he  used  for  heavenly  in  the  moral  sense ; 
Thus  having  said,  the  hero  bound  his  brows 
With  leafy  branches,  Uien  perform'd  his  vows; 
Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place, 
Then  Earth,  ihe  mother  of  tlie  heavenly  race. 

Dryden. 
But  there  are  cases  in  which  heavenly  cannot  so  pro- 
perly be  substituted  by  celestial ;  '  As  the  love  of  hea- 
ven makes  one  heavenly,  the  love  of  virtue  virtuous, 
BO    doth  the  love  of  the  world  make  one  become 
worldly.'— SiDNBY.    Heavenly  is  frequently  employed 
in  the  sense  of  superexcellent; 
But  now  he  seiz'd  Briseis'/ieou'niy  charms, 
And  of  my  valour's  prize  defrauds  my  arms. — Pope. 
The  poets  have  also  availed  themselves  of  the  license 
10  usf!  celestial  in  a  similar  sense,  as  occasion  might 
serve. 

TO  ADORE,  WORSHIP. 

Adore,  in  French  adorer,  Latin  adoro,  or  ad  and 

ero,  signifies  lilerally  to  pray  to.     Worship^  in  Saxon 

Keorthscype^  is  contracted  from  wnrthship,  implying 

zither  the  oiaject  that  if  worth,  or  the  worth  itself; 
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whence  it  has  been  employed  to  designate  the  action 
of  doing  suitable  homage  to  the  object  which  has  worrh 
and,  by  a  just  disiinction,  of  paying  i.omage  to  oui 
Maker  by  religious  rites. 

Adoration,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  service  of  thr, 
heart  towards  a  Superiour  Being,  in  which  we  ac 
knowledge  our  dependence  and  obedience,  by  petition 
and  thanksgiving;  worship  consists  in  the  outward 
form  of  showing  reverence  to  some  supposed  superiour 
being.  Adoration  can  with  propriety  be  paid  only  to 
the  one  true  God;  'Menander  says,  that  "Gcd,  tht 
Lord  and  Fathei  of  all  things,  is  alone  worthy  of  oui 
humble  adoration,  being  at  once  tlie  maker  and  givei 
of  alt  blessings."  '—Cumberland.  But  worship  is 
oflered  by  heathens  to  stocks  and  stones; 

By  reason,  man  a  Godhead  can  discern, 

But  how  he  should  be  worshiped  cannot  learn. 

Dryden 

We  may  adore  our  Maker  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  whenever  the  heart  is  lifted  up  towards  him; 
but  we  worship  him  only  at  stated  times,  and  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules ;  '  Solemn  and  serviceable  worship 
we  name,  for  distinction  sake,whatsoever  belongeth 
to  the  church  or  pubiick  society  of  God,  by  way  of 
external  adoration.^ — Hooker.  Outward  signs  arc  but 
secondary  in  the  act  of  adoration;  and  in  divine  wor- 
ship there  is  often  nothing  existing  but  the  outward 
form.  We  seldom  adore  v/iihoiit''worBhipping ;  but 
we  too  frequently  worship  without  adoring. 

TO  ADORE,  REVERENCE,  VENERATE, 
REVERE. 
Adoration  has  been  before  considered  only  in  rela 
tion  to  our  Maker  ;  it  is  here  employed  in  an  improper 
and  extended  application  to  express,  in  the  strongest 
possible  manner,  the  devotion  of  the  mind  towards 
sensible  objects :  Reverence,  in  Latin  revercntia, 
reverence  or  awe,  implies  to  sliow  reverence,  from 
revereor,  to  stand  in  awe  of:  Venerate,  in  Latin  vene- 
ratus,  participle  of  veneror^  probably  from  venere 
beauty,  signifying  to  hold  in  very  high  esteem  for  its 
superiom"  qualities:  revere  is  another  form  of  the  same 
verb. 

Reverence  is  equally  engendered  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  superiority  in  a  being,  whetlier  of  the  Suprems 
Being,  as  our  Creator,  or  any  earthly  being  as  our 
parent.  It  differs,  however,  from  adoration,  in  au 
much  as  it  has  a  mixture  of  fear  arising  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  weakness  and  dependence,  or  of  obliga- 
tion for  favours  received;  'The  fear  acceptable  to 
God,  is  a  filial  fear,  an  awful  reverence  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  proceeding  from  a  just  esteem  for  his  perfec- 
tions, which  produces  in  us  an  inclination  to  his  ser- 
vice, and  an  unwillingness  to  offend  him.' — Rogers. 

To  revere  and  venerate  are  applied  only  to  human 
beings,  and  that  not  so  much  from  the  relation  we 
stand  in  to  them,  as  from  their  characters  and  endow 
ments ;  on  which  account  these  two  latter  terms  are 
applicable  to  inanimate  as  well  as  animate  objects. 

Adoration  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  essentially 
requires  no  external  form  of  expression;   it  is  best 
expressed  by  the  devotion  of  the  individual  to  the 
service  of  him  whom  he  adores;  '  "  There  is  no  end 
of  his  greatnes."    The  most  exalted  creature  he  has 
made  is  only  capable  of  adoring  it ;  none  but  himself 
can    comprehend    it.' — Addison.      Reverencing   our 
Maker  is  altogether  an  inward  feeling ;  but  reverencing 
our  parents  includes  in  it  an  outward  expression  of  ouj 
sentiments  by  our  deportment  towards  tnem ; 
The  war  protracted,  and  the  siege  delay'd, 
Were  due  to  Hector's  and  this  hero's  hand, 
Both  brave  alike,  and  equal  in  command ; 
jEneas,  not  inferiour  in  the  field, 
In  pious  reverence  to  the  gods  excell'd. — Dryden 
Revering  and  venerating  are  confined  to  the  breast  of 
the  individual,  but  they  may  sometimes  display  them 
selves  in  suitable  acts  of  homage. 

Good  princes  are  frequently  adored  by  their  subjects: 
it  is  a  part  of  the  Christian  character  to  reverence  our 
spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  as  well  as  all  temporal 
authorities  ;  '  It  seems  to  be  remarkable  that  death  in- 
creases our  veneration  for  the  good,  and  extenuates 
our  hatred  of  the  bad.'— Johnson.  We  ought  to  vene- 
rate all  truly  good  men  while  living,  and  to  revere 
their  memories  when  they  are  dead : 
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And  Iiad  not  men  the  hoary  head  revered, 
And  boys  paid  reiierence  when  a  man  appear'd, 
Both  must  have  died,  though  richer  skins  they  wore, 
\nd  saw  more  heaos  of  acorns  la  their  store. 

Creech. 

OFFERING,  OBLATION. 
Offeringt  ^i^om  offer,  and  oblation,  from  ablatio  and 
ohlalus  or  ojlatus,  come  both  from  offero  (v.  To  offer)  : 
the  former  is  however  a  term  of  nmch  more  general 
and  familiar  use  than  the  latter.  Offerings  are  both 
moral  and  religious;  oblation,  in  the  proper  sense,  is 
religious  only;  the  money  which  is  put  into  the 
sacramental  plate  is  an  offering;  the  consecrated 
bread  and  wine  at  the  sacrament  is  an  oblation.  Tlie 
offering,  in  a  religious  sense,  is  whatever  one  offers  as 
9.  gift  by  way  of  reverence  to  a  superidur ; 

They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

Shakspeare. 
The  winds  to  heav'n  the  curling  vapouis  bore, 
iTngrateful  offering  to  the  immortal  pow'rs. 
Whose  wratli  hung  heavy  o'er  the  Trojan  tow'rs. 

Pope. 
The  oblation  is  the  offering  which  is  accompanied 
witli  some  particular  ceremony;  'Many  conceive  in 
the  oblation  of  Jephtha's  daughter,  not  a  natural  but 
a  civil  kind  of  death.' — Brown.    The  wise  men  made 
an  offering  to  our  Saviour  ;  but  not  properly  an  obla- 
tion ;  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  as  in  general  all  religious 
sacrifices,  were  in  the  proper  se&e  oblations.     The 
term  oblation,  in  a  figurative  sense,  may  be  as  gene- 
rally applied  as  offering ; 
Ve  mighty  princes,  your  oblations  bring, 
And  pay  due  honours  to  your  awful  king, — Pitt, 
The  kind  oblation  of  a  falling  tear.— Dryden. 

MALEDICTION,  CURSE,  IMPRECATION,  EX- 
ECRATION, ANATHEMA. 

Malediction,  from  mali  and  dico,  signifies  a  saying 
jill,  that  is,  declaring  an  evil  wish  against  a  person : 
>curs€,  in  Saxon  kursian,  comes  in  all  probability  from 
the 'Greek  xvp6<i},  to  sanction  or  ratify,  signifying  a  bad 
wish  declared  upon  oath,  or  in  a  solemn  manner:  im- 
precation, from  im  and  preco,  signifies  a  praying  down 
evil  upon  a  person  :  execration,  from  the  Latin  exc- 
■cror,  that  is,  i  sacris  excludere,  signifies  the  same  as  to 
excommumcate,  with  every  form  of  solemn  impreca- 
tion :  anathema,  in  Greek  Avdds^ta,  signifies  a  setting 
.out,  that  is,  a  putting  out  of  a  religious  community  by 
■way  of  penance. 

The  malediction  is  the  most  indefinite  and  general 
term,  signifying  simply  the  declaration  of  evil:  curse 
Ss  a  solemn  denunciation  of  evil ;  the  former  is  em- 
ployed mostly  by  men  ;  the  latter  by  God  or  man  ;  the 
lest  afe  species  of  the  curse  pronounced  only  by  man. 
The  malediction  is  c&ased  by  simple  anger :  the  curset 
IB  occasioned  by  some  grievous  offence:  men,  in  the 
heat  of  their  passions,  will  utter  maledictions  against 
any  object  that  offends  them ;  '  With  many  praises  of 
his  good  play,  and  many  maledictions  on  the  power 
of  chance,  he  took  up  the  cards  and  threw  them  in  the 
fire.' — Mackenzie.  God  pronounced  a  curse  upon 
Adam,  and  all  hia  posterity,  afier  the  fall; 

But  know,  that  ere  your  promis'd  walls  you  build, 

My  curses  shall  severely  be  fulfilled. — DavDEN. 

The  curse  differs  in  the  degree  of  evil  pronounced 
or  wished;  the  imprecation  and  execration  always 
imply  some  positive  great  evil,  and,  in  fact,  as  much 
evil  as  can  be  conceived  by  man  in  his  anger;*'  Thus 
either  host  their  imprecations  join'tl.'— l*orE.  The 
anathema  respects  tlie  evil  which  is  pronounced  ac- 
cording to  the  canon  law,  by  which  a  man  is  not  only 
put  «iit  of  the  church,  but  held  up  as  an  object  of 
ofience.  The  malediction  is  altogether  an  unallowed 
expression  of  private  resentment;  the  curse  was  ad- 
mitted, in  some  cases,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law; 
and  that,  as  well  as  tlie  anathema,  at  one  time  formed 
a  pari  of  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  the  Christinn 
church;  ^The  bare  anathemas  of  the  church  fall  like 
so  many  bruta  fulmina  upon  the  obstinate  and  echis- 
matical.'— South*  The  imprecation  formed  a  part  of 
th'*  heath«aisU  ceremony  of  religion,  whereby  they 


invoked  the  DiroB  to  bring  down  every  evil  on  thfl 
heads  of  their  enemies.  They  had  differer.t  formulae 
of  speech  for  different  occasions,  as  to  an  enemy  on  his 
departure;  *Abeas  nunquam  rediturus.'  Mela  in- 
forms us  that  the  Abrantes,  a  people  of  Africa,  used  to 
salute  the  rising  and  setting  sun  after  this  manner. 

The  execration  is  always  the  informal  e:{pression 
of  the  most  violent  personal  anger;  'I  have  seen  in 
Bedlam  a  man  that  has  held  up  his  face  in  a  posture 
of  adoration  towards  heaven  to  uttci  cxecratious  dud 
blasphemies.' — S  teele. 

TEMPLE,  CHURCH, 

These  words  designate  an  edifice  destined  foi  the 
exercise  of  religion,  but  with  collateral  ideas,  whicii 
sufficiently  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  The 
templum  of  the  Latin  signified  originally  an  open 
elevated  spot  marked  out  by  the  augurs  with  tiieir 
litmis,  or  sacred  wand,  whence  they  could  best  survey 
the  heavens  on  all  sides ;  the  idea,  therefore,  of  spa- 
cious, open,  and  elevated,  enters  into  the  meaning  of 
this  word  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  in  the  Hebrew 
word  ^^Tt'  derived  from  ^^"H^  which  in  the  Arabick 
signifies  great  and  lofty.  The  Greek  vadf,  from  vaiia 
to  inhabit,  signifies  a  dwelling-place,  and  by  distinction 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Almighty,  in  which  sense  the 
Hebrew  word  is  also  taken  to  denote  the  high  and 
holy  place  where  Jehovah  peculiarly  dwelleth,  other- 
wise called  the  holy  heavens,  Jehovah's  dwelling  or 
resting-place;  whence  St.  Paul  calls  our  bodies  the 
temples  of  God  when  the  spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  us. 
The  Roman  poets  used  the  word  templum  in  a  similar 
sense ; 

Co3li  tonitraha  templa.— Litcret.  (Lib.  I.) 

Q.ui  templa  co3li  summa  sonitn  conculit. 

Terent.  iEun.) 
Contremuit  templum  magnum  Jovis  altitonantis. 

Ennius. 
The  word  temple,  therefore,  strictly  signifies  a  spacious 
open  place  set  apart  for  the  peculiar  presence  and 
worship  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  is  applied  with  pecu 
liar  propriety  to  the  sacred  edifices  of  the  Jews. 

_  Church,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  SaxoE 
circe,  cync,  and  the  German  kirche,  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  KvpiaKds,  signifying  literally  what  belonged 
to  Kiiptof,  the  Lord  ;  whence  it  became  a  word  among 
the  earliest  Christians  for  the  Lord's  Supper,  the 
Lord's  day,  the  Lord's  house,  and  also  for  an  assembly 
of  the  faithful,  and  is  still  used  in  the  two  latter  mean- 
ings; *  That  churches  were  consecrated  unto  none  but 
the  Lord  only,  the  very  general  name  chiefly  doth  suf- 
ficiently show ;  church  doth  signify  no  other  thing 
than  the  Lord's  house.'— Hooker.  '  The  church  being 
a  supernatural  society,  dotli  differ  from  natural  so- 
cieties in  this  ;  that  the  persons  unto  whom  we  asso- 
ciate ourselves  in  the  one,  are  men  simply  considered 
as  men ;  but  they  to  whom  we  be  joined  in  the  otiier, 
are  God,  angels,  and  holy  men.' — Hooker.  The  word 
church,  having  acquired  a  specifick  meaning,  is  never 
used  by  the  ])oets,  or  in  a  general  application  like  the 
word  temple ;  '  Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood, 
no  assembly  but  horn-beasts.'— Shakspeare.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  a  diversity  of  particular  meanings; 
being  taken  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power  in  distinction  from  the  state,  sometimes  for 
holy  orders,  &c. 

TO  DEDICATE,  DEVOTE,   CONSECRATE, 
HALLOW. 

Dedicate,  in  Latin  dedicdtua,  participle  from  de  and 
dico,  signifies  to  set  apart  by  a  promise ;  devote,  in  Latin 
devotus,  participle  from  devoveo,  signifies  to  vow  tor 
an  express  purpose ;  consecrate,  in  Latin  consecratus, 
from  consecro  or  con  and  sacro,  signifies  to  make  sacied 
by  a  special  act ;  hallow  from  holy,  or  the  German 
hethg,  signifies  to  make  holy. 

■There  is  something  more  positive  in  the  act  of  dedi- 
eating  than  in  that  of  devoting;  but  less  so  than  in  thai 
of  cons-ccrating. 

To  dedicate  and  devote  may  be  employed  in  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  matters;  to  consecrate  and  hal- 
low  only  m  the  spiritual  sense:  we  tnay  dedicate  oi 
devote  any  thing  that  is  at  c  ar  disposal  to  the  scrv  c« 
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3ir some  object ;  but  the  former  Is  employed  mostly  in 
regard  to  supeiiours,  and  the  latter  to  pcisons  vviihout 
distinction  of  rani;:  we  dedtcate  a  house  to  the  seivice 
i>t'  God ; 

VVarn'd  by  tlie  seer,  to  her  offended  n«me 
We  raise  and  dedicate  tliis  wond'ious  frame. 

Drydkn. 
Or  we  devote  our  time  to  the  beut^tit  of  uur  uicnds,  or 
the  relief  of  the  poor;  'Gilbert  West  settled  himself 
in  a  very  pleasant  house  at  Wickhain  in  Kent,  where 
he  d'-votcd  himself  to  piety.' — Johnson.  We  may 
dedicate  or  devote  ourselves  to  an  object ;  but  the  former 
always  implies  a  solemn  selling  apart,  springing  from  a 
sense  of  duty ;  the  lallcr  an  entire  application  of  one's 
self  from  zeaj  and  affection ;  in  this  manner  he  who 
dedicates  himself  to  God  abstracts  himself  l>om  every 
object  Vhich  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
service  of  God;  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  ministry 
pursues  it  as  the  first  object  of  his  attention  and  regard  * 
such  a  dedication  of  ourself  is  hardly  consistent  with 
our  other  duties  as  members  of  society ;  but  a  devotion 
of  one's  powers,  one's  time,  and  one's  knowledge  to 
the  spread  of  religion  among  men  is  one  of  the  most 
honourable  and  sacred  kinds  of  devotion. 

To  consecrate  is  a  species  of  formal  dedication  by 
virtue  of  a  religious  observance ;  it  is  applicable  mostly 
to  places  and  things  connected  with  religions  works; 
TJie  greatest  conqueror  in  Ibis  holy  nation  did  not  only 
compose  the  words  of  his  diviae  odes,  but  generally 
S2t  them  to  musick  himself;  after  which  his  works, 
though  they  were  consecrated  to  tlie  tabernacle,  became 
tlie  narional  entertainment.' — Addison.  Hallow  is  a 
species  of  informal  consecration  applied  to  the  same 
(bjects:  the  church  is  co7wecraiefl! ;  particular  days  are 
tallowed; 

Without  the  walls  a  ruin'd  temple  stands, 
To  Ceres  kallowed  once. — Dryden. 


FORM,  CEREMONY,  RITE,  OBSERVANCE. 

Fo-rm  m  Bis  sense  respects  the  form  or  manner  of 
i.3  actiou ;  ceremony,  in  Latin  ceremonia,  is  supposed 
CO  siwnity  tte  rites  of  Ceres ;  rite,  in  Latin  Htus,  is 
probacy  cl:anged  from  ratus,  signifying  a  custom  tliat 
s  esteemed ;  observance  signifies  the  thing  observed. 
"  All  these  terms  are  employed  with  regard  to  particu- 
lar modes  of  actioa  in  civil  society.  Form  is  here  the 
tncst  general  in  its  sense  and  application ;  ceremony^ 
rite,  and  observance  are  particular  kinds  of  forvi^ 
suited  to  particular  occasions.  Form,  in  its  distinct 
application,  respects  all  modes  of  acting  and  speaking, 
that  are  adopted  by  society  at  large,  in  every  transac- 
tion of  liffe ;  ceremony  respects  those /oT-ms  of  outward 
behaviour  which  are  made  the  expressions  of  respect 
and  deference ;  rite  and  ohservance  are  applied  to 
national  ceremonies  in  matters  of  religion.  A  certain 
form  is  requisite  for  the  sake  of  order,  method,  and 
decorum,  in  every  social  matter,  whether  in  affairs  of 
slate,  in  a  court  of  law,  in  a  place  of  worship,  or  in  the 
private  intercourse  of  friends.  So  long  as  distinctions 
are  admitted  in  society,  and  men  are  agreed  to  express 
tlieir  sentiments  of  regard  and  respect  to  each  other,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  ceremonies  of  polite- 
ness which  have  been  established.  Every  country  has 
adopted  certain  rites  founded  upon  its  peculiar  religious 
faiih,  and  prescribed  certain  observances  by  which 
individuals  could  make  a  publick  profession  of  their 
faith.  Administering  oaths  by  tlie  magislrate  is  a  ne- 
cessary/or7«  in  law ;  '  A  long  table  and  a  square  table, 
or  seat  about  the  walls,  seem  things  of/orm,  but  are 
things  of  substance;  for  at  a  long  table,  a  few  at  the 
upper  end,  in  effect,  sway  all  the  business ;  but  in  the 
other  form,  there  is  more  use  of  the  counsellors'  opi- 
nions that  sit  lower.'— Bacon.  Kissing  the  king's  hand 
is  a  ceremony  practised  at  court ; 

And  what  have  kings  that  privates  have  not  too, 

Save  cere7nony? — Shakspeare. 
Baptism  is  one  rite  of  initiation  into  the  Christian 
church,  and  confirmation  another;   praytr     coding 
tlie  Scriptures,  -and  preaching  are  different  religious 
i/bservances. 

As  respects  religion,  the/or77*is  the  established  prac- 
tice, comprehending  the  rite,  ceremony,  and  observance, 
t*ut  the  word  is  mostly  applied  to  that  which  is  exter 
tinl,  s.t3  suited  for  a  community;    He  who  "iffirmetl. 


speech  to  be  necessary  imong  all  men  throu^out  Ih 
world  doth  not  thereliy  import  that  all  men  must  no- 
ccssarily  speak  one  language;  even  so  the  necessity 
of  polity  and  regimen  in  all  churches  may  be  held 
without  holdinc  any  one  certain  form  to  be  necessary 
in  them  all.'— Hooki^r.  The  ceremony  may  be  said 
either  of  ai>  individual  or  a  community ;  the  i-ite  ia 
said  only  of  a  community ;  the  observanccy  more  pro- 
perly of  tlie  individual  either  in  publick  or  private. 
The  ceremony  of  kneeling  during  the  time  of  prayer  is 
the  most  becoming  posture  for  a  suppliant,  whether  in 
publick  or  private; 

Bring  her  up  to  the  high  altar,  that  ehe  may 
The  sacred  ceremonies  there  partake. — Spenser 
The  discipline  of  a  Christian  church  consists  in  its  rites, 
to  which  every  member,  either  as  a  layman  or  a  priest, 
is  obliged  to  conform ; 
Live  thou  to  mourn  thy  love's  unhappy  fate, 
To  bear  my  mangled  body  from  the  foe, 
Or  buy  it  back,  and  fun'ral  rites  bestow. — Dryden. 
Publick  worship  is  an  observance  which  no  Christian 
thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  neglect ;   '  Incorporated 
minds  will  always  feel  some  inclination  towards  exte- 
riour  acts  and  ritual  observances.' — Johnson. 

It  betrays  either  gross  ignorance  or  wilful  imperii 
nence,  in  the  man  who  sets  at  nought  any  of  the  esta- 
blished forms  of  society,  particularly  in  religious  mat- 
ters ;  '  You  may  discover  tribes  of  men  without  policy, 
or  laws,  or  cities,  or  any  of  the  arts  of  life ;  hut  no 
where  will  you  find  them  without  some  form  of  reli- 
gion.'—Blair.  When  ceremonies  are  too  numerous,- 
they  destroy  the  ease  of  social  intercourse ;  but  the 
absence  of  ceremony  destroys  all  decency ;  '  Not  to  use 
ceremonies  at  all,  is  to  teach  others  not  to  use  them 
again,  and  so  diminish  respect  to  himself.' — Bacos. 
In  publick  worship  the  excess  of  ceremony  is  apt  to  ex 
tinguish  the  warmth  and  spirit  of  devotion;  but  the 
want  of  ceremony  deprives  it  of  all  solemnity. 

LORD'S  SUPPER,  EUCHARIST,  COMMUNIOJV, 
SACRAMENT. 

The  Lord's  supper  is  a  term  of  jamiliar  and  general 
use  among  Christians,  as  designating  in  literal  terms 
the  supper  of  our  Lord  ;  that  is,  either  the  last  solemn 
supper  which  he  took  with  his  disciples  previous  to  hi. 
crucifixion,  or  the  commemoration  of  that  event  which 
conformably  to  his  commands  has  been  observed  b\ 
the  professors  of  Christianity;  'To  the  worthy  parti 
cipation  of  the  Lord's  supper,  there  is  indispensably 
required  a  suitable  preparation.' — South.  Eucharist 
is  a  term  of  peculiar  use  amor.g  the  Roman  Catholicks, 
from  the  Greek  evxap^f^  to  give  thanks,  because  per 
sonal  adoration,  by  way  of  returning  thanks,  consti 
tutes  in  their  estimation  the  chief  part  of  the  cere- 
mony; '  This  ceremony  uf  feasting  belongs  most  pro- 
perly both  to  marriage  und  to  the  eucharist,  as  bolh  o^ 
them  have  the  nature  of  a  covenant.'— South.  As 
the  social  affections  are  kept  alive  mostly  by  the  com- 
mon participation  of  meals,  so  is  brotherly  love,  the 
essence  of  Christian  fellowship,  cherished  and  vmrmed 
in  the  highest  degree  by  the  common  participation  in 
this  holy  festival :  hence,  by  distinction,  it  has  been 
denominated  the  communion;  'One  woman  he  could 
not  bring  to  the  communion,  and  when  he  reproved 
or  exhorted  her,  she  only  answered  that  she  was  no 
scholar.' — JnriNSON.  As  the  vows  which  are  made 
at  tlie  altar  oi  our  Lord  are  the  most  solemn  which  a 
Christian  can  make,  comprehending  in  them  the  entiie 
devotion  of  himself  to  Christ,  the  general  term  saf:ra- 
metit^  signifying  an  oath,  has  been  employed  by  \v\v 
of  emphasis  for  this  ordinance  ;  '  I  could  not  have  th.^ 
consent  of  the  physicians  to  go  to  church  yesterday  ; 
I  therefore  received  the  holy  sacrament  at  home.'— 
Johnson.  The  Roman  Catholicks  have  employed 
the  same  term  to  six  other  ordinances ;  but  the  Pro 
testanls,  who  attach  a  similar  degree  of  eacredness  to 
no  other  than  baptism,  annex  this  appellation  only  t« 
these  two. 

ItlARRIAGE,  WEi'DiNG,  NUPllALS. 

Marriage,  from  to  marry,  denotes  the  act  of  marry 

ing;  we'Hing  and  nuptials  denote  the  ceremony  of 

being  r''\rricd.     As  marry.  In  French  marrier,  comes 

frorrrine  T..it^n  marito  to  be  joined  to  a  male ;  hence 


u 
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marriagi  somprehenda  tlie  act  of  choosing  and  being 
legally  bound  to  a  man  or  a  woman :  wedding  fioiri 
wcrf,  and  the  Teutonick  wctten,  to  promi^ie  or  belroUi, 
impViLs  thh  ceremony  of  marryhig,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
jinding  upon  tlie  parlies.  Muptials  comes  from  the 
Latin  nubo  to  veil,  because  the  Roman  ladies  were 
veiled  at  the  time  of  marriage  :  hence  the  word  has 
been  put  for  the  whole  ceremony  itself.  Marriage  is 
a  general  term,  which  conveys  no  collateral  meaning. 
Marriage  is  an  institution  which,  by  those  who  have 
been  blessed  with  the  light  of  Divine  revelation,  has 
always  been  considered  as  sacred; 

O  fatal  maid  !  thy  marriage  is  cndow'd 
With  Phrygian,  Latian,  and  Rutuliau  blood. 

Drvden. 

Wedding  has  always  a  reference  to  the  ceremony; 
with  some  persons,  particularly  pmong  the  lower  orders 
af  society,  the  day  of  their  wedding  ^s  converted  into 
a  day  of  riot  and  intemperance;  'AsRi»yone  how 
lie  has  been  employed  to-day:  he  will  tell  you,  per- 
haps, I  have  been  at  the  ceremony  of  taking  the  manly 
robe:  this  friend  invited  me  to  a  wedding;  that  de- 
sired me  to  attend  the  hearing  of  his  cause.' — Mel- 
moth  {LeMers  of  Pliny).  J^uptials  may  either  be 
used  in  a  general  or  particular  import ;  among  the 
Koman  Calholicks  in  England  it  is  a  practice  for  them 
to  have  their  nuptials  solemnized  by  a  priest  of  the;*' 
own  persuasion  as  well  as  by  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man ; 
Fir'd  with  disdain  for  Turnns  dispossess'd, 
And  tlie  \\%w  nuptials  of  the  Trojan  guest. — Dryden. 


»     MARRIAGE,  MATRIMONY,  WEDLOCK. 

Marriage  (u.  Marriage)  is  oftcner  an  act  than  a 
state;  matrimony  and  wedlock  both  describe  states. 

Marriage  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  an  act,  when  we 
speak  of  tlie  laws  of  marriage^  the  day  of  one's  mar- 
-iage,  the  congratulations  upon  one's  marriage,  a 
happy  or  unhappy  marriage,  fee;  ^Marriage  is  re- 
warded with  some  honouraulc  distinctions  wliich  celi- 
bacy is  forbidden  to  usurp.' — Johnson.  It  is  taken  in 
the  sense  of  a  Ktate,  when  we  speak  of  the  pleasures 
or  pains  of  marriage;  but  in  this  latter  case,  matri- 
mony, which  signifies  a  married  life  abstractedly  from 
all  agents  or  acting  persons,  is  preferable  ;  so  likewise, 
to  think  of  matrimony,  and  to  enter  into  the  holy  state 
of  matrimony,  are  ejcpressions  founded  upon  the  signi- 
fication of  the  term.  As  matrimony  is  derived  from 
Tiiater  a  mother,  because  married  women  are  in  gene- 
ral mothers,  it  has  particular  reference  to  the  domestick 
state  of  the  two  parlies  ;  broils  are  but  too  frequently 
Ihe  fruits  of  matrimony,  yet  there  are  few  cases  in 
ivhich  they  might  not  be  obviated  by  tiie  good  sense 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  them.  Hasty  marriages 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  happiness  ;  young  peo- 
ple who  are  eager  for  matrimony  before  they  are  fully 
aware  of  its  consequences  will  purchase  their  expe- 
rience at  the  expense  of  tlieir  peace ;  '  As  love  generally 
produces  matrimony,  so  it  often  happens  that  matri- 
mony produces  love.' — Spectator. 

Wedlock  is  the  old  English  word  for  matrimony,  and 
is  in  consequence  admitted  in  law,  when  one  speaks 
of  children  born  in  wedlock;  agreeably  to  its  deriva- 
tion it  has  a  reference  to  the  bond  of  union  which  fol- 
lows the  marriage:  hence  one  speaks  of  hving  hap- 
pily in  a  stale  of  wedlock,  of  being  joined  in  holy  wed- 
lock; 'The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands,  if 
they  visit  publick  places,  are  frighted  at  wedlock  and 
resolve  to  live  single.'— Johnson. 

FUNERAL,  OBSEQUIES. 

Funeral,  in  Latin  funuSy  is  derived  from  funis  a 
cord,  because  lighted  cords,  or  torches,  were  carried 
before  the  bodies  which  were  interred  by  night ;  the 
funeral,  therefore,  denotes  the  ordinary  solemnity 
which  attends  the  consignment  of  a  body  to  the  grave. 
Obsequies, m  Latin  exceqjdtB,  are  both  derived  fiom 
scquor,  which,  in  its  compound  sense,  signifies  to  per- 
form or  execute ;  they  comprehend,  therefore,  funerals 
attended  \vith  more  than  ordinary  solemnity. 

We  speak  of  the  funeral  as  the  last"  sad  office 
ivhich  we  perform  for  a  friend  ;  it  is  accompanied  by 
norhing  but  by  mourning  and  sorrow; 


That  pluck'd  my  nerves,  those  tender  strings  of  Hffi^ 

Which,  pluck'd  a  little  more,  will  loll  the  bell 

TJiat  calls  my  few  friends  to  my  funeral. — Iouno. 

We  speak  of  tlie  obsequies  as  the  tribute  of  respec; 

which  can  be  paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  was  Jiigh 

in  station  or  publick  esteem ; 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interr'd, 
I  win,  myself, 

Be  the  chief  mourner  at  his  fiiffeyiafis.— Dryden 
The  funeral,  by  its  frequency,  heccmes  so  familiar  an 
object  that  it  passes  hy  unheeded ;  the  cisequies  which 
are  performed  over  the  remains  of  the  great,  attract 
our  notice  from  the  pomp  and  grandeur  with  which 
Ihey  are  conducted.  The  funeral  is  performed  for 
one  immediately  after  his  decease  ;  but  the  obsequies 
may  be  performed  at  any  period  afterward,  and  iu 
this  sense  is  not  confined  alone  to  the  great ; 
Some  in  the  flow'r-strewn  grave  the  corpse  have  lay'd 
And  annual  obsequies  around  it  paid. — Jenyns. 

BURIAL,  INTERMENT,  SEPULTURE. 

Burial,  tix,^  bury,  in  Saxon  birian,  birigan,  Gei 
man  bcrgcn,  sigieifies,  in  the  original  sense,  to  conceal 
Interment,  from  inter,  compounded  of  in  and  tcrra^ 
signifies  the  putl<ng  into  the  ground.  Sepulture,  in 
French  sepulture,  Latin  sepultura,  from  sepultus^ 
participle  of  scpelio  to  bury,  comes  from  sepes  3 
hedge,  signifying  an  enclosure,  and  probably  likevviso 
from  the  Hebrew  pt^V/  to  put  to  rest,  or  in  a  state 
of  privacy. 

Under  burial  is  comprehended  simply  the  purpose 
of  the  action  ;  under  interment  and  sepulture,  the 
manner  as  well  as  the  motive  of  the  a.ction.  We  bury 
in  order  to  conceal ;  'Among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  the 
dead  bodies  of  such  as  were  slain  in  the  field  were 
not  laid  in  graves;  but  lying  upon  the  ground  were 
covered  with  turves  or  clods  of  earth,  and  the  more 
in  reputation  the  persons  had  been,  the  greater  and 
higher  were  the  turves  raised  over  their  bodies.  This 
some  used  to  call  biriging,  some  beorging  of  the  dead ; 
all  being  one  thing  though  differently  pronounced, 
and  from  whence  we  yet  retain  our  speech  of  burying 
the  dead,  that  is,  hiding  the  dead.' — Versteoaw 
Interment  and  sepulture  are  accompanied  with  reli 
gious  ceremonies. 

*Bury  is  confined  to  no  object  or  place;  we  buri^ 
whatever  we  deposite  in  the  earth,  and  wherever  wh 
please ; 

When  he  lies  along 
After  your  way  his  tale  prono.mc'd,  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body.— Shakspeark. 
But  interment  and  sepulture  respect  only  the  bodies 
of  the   deceased  when  deposited  in  a  sacred  place. 
Burial  requires  that  the  object  be  concealed  under 
ground ;   interment  may  he   used   for  depositing  in 
vaults.     Self-murderers  are  buried  in  the  highways; 
Christians  in  geneial  are  buried  in  the  church-yard, 

If  you  have  kindness  left,  there  see  me  laid; 
To  bury  decently  the  injur'd  maid 
Is  all  the  favour. — Waller. 
The  kings  of  England  were  fonneily  interred  in  West 
minster  Abbey; 

His  body  shall  be  royally  intei-r*d, 
And  the  last  funeral  pomps  adorn  his  hearse. 

Dryden. 
Buritil  is  a  term  in  familiar  use ;  interment  serves 
frequently  as  a  more  elegant  expression  ; 
But  good  jEneas  ordered  on  the  shore 
A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trumpet  bore; 
Thus  was  his  friend  interr'd,  and  deathless  fame 
Still  to  the  lofly  cape  consigns  his  name.— Drydkn, 
Sepulture  is  an  abstract  term  confined  to  particulai 
cases,  as  in  speaking  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
sepulture  ; 

Ah  1  leave  me  not  for  Grecian  dogs  to  tear. 
The  common  rites  of  sepulture  bestow; 
To  sooth  a  lather's  and  a  mother's  wo ;' 
Let  their  large  gifts  procure  an  urn  at  least, 
And  Hector's  asl*     in  his  country  rest.— Pcpe 

*  Vide  Ti  <i.  der :  "  To  bury,  inter  " 
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/uterment  and  sepulture  never  depart  ftom  their 
ri?!igious  import;  bury  is  vrned  tigurntively  for  otlier 
objects  and  purposes.    A  man  is  said  to  bury  himsell' 
alive  wliosliutsliiinself  out  from  tlie  world;  lie  is  said 
io  bui-y  llie  talent  of  wliicli  he  makes  no  use,  or  to  bury 
in  oblivion  what  he  does  not  wish  to  call  to  mind  ; 
This  is  the  way  to  make  the  city  flat 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges 
In  heaps  and  piles  ol  ruin.— Siiakspkaru:. 
Fntei-  is  on  one  occasion  applied  by  Shakspcare  also 
»o  other  objects  • 

The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 
The  good  is  ofl;  interred  witii  their  bones. 

SlIAKSFUARB. 


BEATIFICATION,  CANONIZATION. 

These  arc  two  acts  emanating  from  tlie  pontifical 
authority,  by  whicli  the  Pope  declares  a  person,  whose 
life  has  been  exemplary  and  accompanied  witti  mira- 
.cles,  as  entitled  to  enjoy  eternal  happiness  after  his 
death,  and  determines  iu  consequence  the  sort  of  wor- 
ship which  should  be  paid  to  liim. 

In  the  act  of  beatijicalion  tlie  Pope  pronounces  only 
9s  a  private  person,  and  uses  his  own  authority  only 
in  granting  to  certain  persons,  or  to  a  religious  order, 
the  privilege  of  paying  a  particular  worship  to  a  beati- 
fied object. 

In  the  act  of  canonization^  the  Pope  speaks  as  a  judge 
after  a  judicial  examination  on  the  state,  and  dLxides 
the  sort  of  worship  whicli  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  whole 
church.  ^ 


FEAST,  FESTIVAL,  HOLrDAV. 

FcJist^  in  Latin  fcstum^  or  festus,  changed  most 
probably  from  fesitBy  or  fericct  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, comes  from  llie  Greek  Icpos,  sacred,  because 
these  days  were  kept  sacred  or  vacant  from  all  secular 
labour:  festival  and  lioliday.,  as  the  words  themselves 
denote,  have  precisely  the  same  meaning  in  their  ori- 
ginal sense,  with  this  diircrence,  that  the  former  deiivcs 
its  origin  from  heathenish  superstition,  the  latter  owes 
its  rise  to  tlie  establishment  of  Ciiristianity  in  its  re- 
formed stale. 

A  fcast^  in  the  Christian  sense  of  the  word,  is  ap- 
plied to  every  day,  except  Sundays,  which  are  regarded 
us  sacred,  and  observed  »vith  particular  solemnity;  a 
holyday^  or,  according  to  its  modern  orthography,  a 
holiday,  is  simply  a  day  on  which  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness is  snspend(.'d  :  among  the  Roman  Catholicks,  there 
are  many  days  which  are  kept  holy,  and  consequently 
by  them  denominated  feasts,  which  in  the  English 
reformed  church  are  only  observed  as  holidays,  or  days 
of  exemption  from  publick  business;  of  this  description 
are  the  Saints'  days,  on  which  the  pnbtick  offices  are 
shut :  on  the  other  hand,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide, are  regarded  in  both  churches  more  as  feasts 
than  as  holidays. 

Feast,  as  a  technical  term,  is  applied  only  to  certain 
sp"ECified  holidays  ; 

First,  I  provide  myself  a  nimble  thing, 
To  be  my  page,  a  varlet  of  all  crafts ; 
Next,  two  new  suits  for  feasts  and  gala  days. 
Cumberland. 
A  holiday  is  an  indefinite  term,  it  may  be  employed 
for  any  day  or  time  in  which  there  is  a  suspension  of 
business ;   there  are,  therefore,   many  feasts   where 
ther-e  are  no  holidays,  and  many  holidays  where  theie 
are  no /ertsis  ;  a  feast  is  altogether  sacred;  a  holiday 
has  frequently  nothing  sacred  in  it,  not  even  in  its 
iause ;  it  may  be  a  simple,  ordinary  transaction,  the 
act  of  an  individual ; 

It  happon'd  on  a  summer's  holiday, 
That  to  the  green  wood  shade  he  took  his  way. 
Dryd£:n. 
A  festival  has  always  either  a  sacred  or  a  serious 
object;   'In  so  enlightened  an  age  as  the  present,  I 
ohall  perhaps  be  ridiculed  if  1  hint,  as  my  opinion, 
that  the  observation  of  certain  festivals  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  political  institution,' — Walpolb.  A 
hast  Vi  kept  b;'  religious  worship;  a  holiday  is  kept 

*  Glrard:  "Beatification,  canonization." 


by  idleiippq ;  '  Many  worthy  persons  urged  how  great 
the  harti.iiHy  was  between  the  holidays  and  their  attri- 
butes (if  1  may  call  them  so),  and  what  a  coniU-sion 
would  follow  if  Michaehnas-day,  for  instance,  was 
not  to  be  celebrated  when  stubble  jjeese  are  in  tlieir 
highest  perfection.' — Walpole.  A  jesuoal  is  kept 
by  mirth  and  festivity:  some  feasts  are  festivals,  aa 
in  the  case  of  the  carnival  at  Rome ;  some  festivals 
are  holidays,  as  in  the  case  of  weddings  and  publick 
thanksgivings. 

CLERGYMAN,  PARSON,  PRIEST,  MINISTER. 
Clergyman,  altered  from  clerk,  clcricus,  sij^jnificd 
any  one  holding  a  regular  office,  and  by  distinction 
one  who  held  the  holy  office  ;  parson  is  either  changed 
from  person,  that  is,  by  distinction  the  person  who 
spirituallv  presides  over  a  parish,  or  contracted  from 
parochianus  ;  priest,  in  German,  &c.  pricster,  is  con- 
tracted from  presbyter,  in  Greek  npEafivTepoS}  signifying 
an  elder  who  holds  the  sacerdotal  office ;  minister,  in 
Latin  minister,  a  servant,  from  minus^  less  or  inferior, 
signifies  literally  one  who  performs  a  subordinate  office, 
and  has  been  extended  in  its  meaning,  to  signify  gene- 
rally one  who  officiates  or  performs  an  office. 

The  word  clergyman  applies  to  such  as  are  regularly 
bred  according  to  the  forms  of  the  national  religion, 
and  applies  to  none  else.  In  this  sense  we  speak  of  the 
English,  the  French,  and  Scotch  clergy,  without  dis- 
tinction ;  '  By  a  clergyman  [  mean  one  in  holy  (jrders.' — 
Steele.  'To  the  time  of  Edward  III.  it  is  probable 
that  the  French  and  English  languages  subsisted  to- 
gether throughout  the  kingdom;  the  higher  orders,  both 
.of  tlie  clergy  and  laity,  speaking  almost  universally 
French ;  the  lower  retaining  the  use  of  their  native 
tongue.' — T\RwniTT.  A  ;jarson  is  a  species  of  cler- 
gyman, who  ranks  tlie  highest  in  the  three  orders  of 
infeiiour  riern^;  that  is,  parson,  vicar,  and  curate; 
the  parson  being  a  technical  term  for  the  rector,  or  him 
who  holds  the  living:  in  its  technical  sense  it  has  now 
acquired  a  definite  use ;  but  in  general  conversation  it 
is  become  almost  a  nickname.  The  word  clergyman 
is  always  substituted  for  parson  in  polite  society. 
When  priest  respects  the  Christian  religion  it  is  a 
species  of  clergyman,  that  is,  one  who  is  ordained  to 
officiate  at  the  altar  in  distinction  from  the  deacon,  who 
is  only  an  assistant  to  the  priest.  But  the  term  priest 
has  likewise  an  extended  meaning  in  reference  to  such 
as  hold  the  sacerdotal  characterin  any  form  of  religion, 
as  the  priests  of  the  Jews,  or  those  of  the  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, Indians,  and  the  like  ;  '  Call  a  man  a  priest,  or 
parson,  and  you  set  him  in  some  men's  esteem  ten  de- 
grees below  his  own  servant.' — South.  A  minister  is 
one  who  actually  or  habitually  officiates.  Clergymen 
are  therefore  not  always  strictly  ministers ;  nor  are  all 
ministers  clergymen.  If  a  clergyman  delegates  his 
functions  altogether  he  is  not  a  minister ;  r.Dr  is  he 
who  presides  over  a  dissenting  congregation  a  clergy- 
man. In  the  former  case,  however,  it  would  be  invidious 
to  deprive  the  clergyman  of  the  name  of  minister  of 
the  gospel,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  a  misuse  of  the 
term  clergyman  to  apply  it  to  any  minister  who  does 
not  officiate  according  to  the  form  of  an  established 
religion; 

With  leave  and  honour  enter  our  abodes, 
Ye  sacred  ministers  of  men  and  gods. — Pope. 

BI3H0PRICK,  DIOCESS. 

Bishoprick,  compounded  of  bishop  and  rick  or  reich 
empire,  signifiesthe  empire  or  government  of  a  bishop; 
Diocess,  in  Greek  &iol-xr)Gis^  compounded  of  dtti  and 
hiKtia,  signifies  an  administration  throughout. 

Both  these  words  describe  the  extent  of  an  episcopal 
jurisdiction;  the  first  with  relation  to  the  person  wbi 
officiates,  the  second  with  relation  to  the  charge. 
There  may,  therefore,  be  a  hishoprick^  either  where 
there  are  many  diocesses  or  no  diocess;  but  according 
to  the  import  of  the  term,  there  is  properly  no  diocess 
where  there  is  no  bishoprich.  When  the  jurisdiction 
is  merely  titular,  as  in  countries  where  the  Calholick 
religion  is  not  recognised,  it  is  a  bishoprich,  but  not  a 
diocess.  On  the  other  hand,  \X\e  bishoprich  of  Rome  or 
that  of  an  arcbbiifhop  comprehends  all  \.he  diocess es 
of  the  subordinate  bishops.  Hence  it  arises  that  wher 
we  speak  of  the  ecclesiastical  distribution  of  a  country 
we  term  the  divisions  bishopricks ;  but  w.'ien  wc  sppa* 
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of  the  actuiU  office,  we  term  it  a  diocess  England  is 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  bishopricks^  not  dio- 
eesses.  Every  bishop  visits  his  diocess,  not  his  bishop- 
rick,  at  stated  intervals. 


ECCLESIASTICK,  DIVINE,  THEOLOGIAN. 

An  ecclesiastick  derives  his  title  from  the  office  which 
he  bears  in  the  ecclesia  or  church;  a  divine  and  theo- 
log-ian  fmm  their  pursuit  after,  or  engagement  in, 
divine  or  theological  matters.  An  ecclesiastick  is  con- 
nected with  an  episcopacy ;  a  divine  or  theologian  is 
not  essentially  connected  with  any  form  of  church  go- 
vernment. 

An  ecclesiastick  need  not  in  his  own  person  perform 
any  office,  although  he  fills  a  station :  a  divine  not 
only  fills  a  station,  but  actually  performs  the  office  of 
teaching;  a  theologian  neither  fills  any  particular  sta- 
tion, nor  discharges  any  specifick  duty,  but  merely  fol- 
lows the  pursuit  of  studying  theology.  An  ecclesiastick 
is  not  always  a  divine,  nor  a  divine  an  ecclesiastick ;  a 
divine  is  always  more  or  less  a  theologian,  but  every 
theologian  is  not  a  divine. 

Among  the  Roman  Catholicks  all  monks,  and  in  the 
Church  of  England  thevarious  dignitaries  who  perform 
the  episcopal  functions,  are  entitled  ecclesiasticks ; 
'  Our  old  English  monks  seldom  let  any  of  their  kings 
depart  in  peace,  who  had  endeavoured  to  diminish  the 
power  or  wealth  of  which  the  ecclesiasticks  were  in 
those  times  possessed.' — Addison.  There  are  but  few 
denominations  of  Christians  who  have  not  appointed 
teachers  who  are  called  divinrs  ;  '  Nor  shall  I  dwell  on 
our  excellence  in  metaphysical  speculations;  because, 
he  tliat  reads  the  works  of  our  divines  will  easily  dis- 
cover how  far  human  subtilty  has  been  able  to  pene- 
trate.'— Johnson.  Professors  or  writers  on  theology 
are  peculiarly  denominated  theologians  ;  'I  looked  on 
that  sermon  (of  Dr.  Price's)  as  the  publick  declaration 
of  a  man  much  connected  with  hierary  caballers.  in- 
tiiguing  philosophers,  and  political  theologians." — 
Burke. 


CLOISTER,  CONVENT,  MONASTERY. 

Cloister,  in  French  *  clditre,  from  the  word  clos  close, 
Bignifies  a  certain  close  place  in  a  convent,  or  an  enclo- 
sure of  houses  for  canons,  or  in  general  a  religious 
house  ;  convent,  from  the  Latin  conventus,  a  meeting, 
a\}dconvenio  to  come  together,  signifies  a  religious  as- 
sembly; monasteTy,  in  French  monastire,  signifies  a 
habitation  for  monks,  from  the  Greek  (xdvos  alone. 

The  proper  idea  of  cloister  is  that  of  seclusion ;  .the 
proper  idea  of  convent  is  that  of  community ;  the  proper 
idea  of  a  monastery  is  that  of  solitude.  One  is  shut 
up  in  a  cloister,  put  into  a  convent,  and  retires  to  a 
monastery. 

Whoever  wishes  to  take  an  absolute  leave  of  the 

orld,  shuts  himself  up  in  a  cloister; 

Some  solitary  cloister  will  T  choose, 
And  there  with  holy  virgins  live  immur'd. 

Dryden. 
Whoever  wishes  to  attach  himself  to  a  community 
that  has  renounced  all  commerce  with  the  world,  goes 
into  aconvcnt ;  '  Nor  were  the  new  abbots  less  indus- 
trious to  stock  their  convents  witli  foreigners.' — Tyr- 
WHiTT.  Whoever  wishes  to  shun  all  human  inter- 
course retires  to  a  monastery;  'I  drove  my  suitor  to 
forswear  the  full  stream  of  tlie  world,  and  to  live  in  a 
nook  merely  monastickJ' — Shakspeare. 

In  the  cloister  our  liberty  is  sacrificed  :  in  the  convent 
our  worldly  habits  arc  renounced,  and  those  of  a  regular 
religious  community  being  adopted,  we  submit  to  the 
yoke  of  established  orders:  in  a  monastery  we  impose  a 
sort  of  voluntary  exile  upon  ourselves ;  we  live  witli 
the  view  of  living  only  to  God. 

In  the  ancient  and  true  monasteries,  the  members 
divided  their  time  between  contemplation  and  labour; 
but  as  population  increased,  and  towns  multiplied, 
monasteries  were,  properly  speaking,  succeeded  by 
convents. 

In  ordinary  discourse,  cloister  is  employed  in  an  ab- 
Bolute  and  indefinite  manner:  we  speak  of  the  cloister 
lo  designate  a  inonastick  state  ;  as  entering  a  cloister; 

*  Vide  Abbe  Roubaud ;  "  ClAitrCj  convent,  mo- 
nnet^re," 


burying  one's  self  in  a  cloister;  penances  and  moilJfc 
cations  arc  practised  in  a  cloister ;  but  IE  is  not  tht 
same  thing  when  we  speak  of  the  cloister  of  the  B^ne 
dictines  and  of  their  monaster]/;  or  the  cloister  of  thw 
Capuchins  and  their  convent. 


CONVERT,  PROSELYTE, 

Convert,  from  the  Latin  converto,  signifies  cJiR^sd 
to  something  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  another; 
proselyte,  from  tlie  Greek  irpoc^^XvTos  and  -^psripxofiau 
signifies  come  over  to  the  side  of  another. 

Convert  is  more  extensive  in  its  sense  and  application 
than  proselyte  :  convert  in  its  full  sense  includes  every 
change  of  opinion,  without  respect  to  the  subject ; 
proselyte  in  its  strict  sense  refers  only  to  changes  from 
one  religious  belief  lo  another:  there  are  many  converts 
to  particular  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  proselytes 
from  the  Pagan,  Jewish,  or  Mahomedan,  lo  the  Christian 
faith  :  there  are  political  as  well  as  religious  converts, 
who  could  not  with  the  same  strict  propriety  be  termed 
proselytes. 

Conversion  is  a  more  voluntary  actthan  proselytism  ; 
it  emanates  entirely  from  the  mind  of  the  agent,  inde 
pendent  of  foreign  influence  ;  it  extends  not  merely  to 
the  abstract  or  speculative  opinions  of  the  infiividual, 
but  to  the  whole  current  of  his  feelings  and  spring  of 
his  actions  :  it  is  the  conversion  of  the  heart  and  soul. 
Proselytism  is  an  outward  act,  which  need  not  extend 
beyond  the  conformity  of  one's  words  and  actions  to  a 
certain  rule ;  convert  is  therefore  always  taken  in  a 
good  sense :  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  sin 
cerity  ;  '  A  belieVfc-  may  be  excused  by  tl;e  most  hard- 
ened atheist  for  endeavouring  to  make  him  a  convert, 
because  he  does  it  with  an  eye  to  both  their  interests.' — 
Addison.  Proselyte  is  a  term  of  more  ambiguous 
meaning ;  the  proselyte  is  often  the  creature  and  tool 
of  a  party  ;  there  may  be  msiny  proselytes  where  there 
are  no  converts ;  *  False  teachers  commonly  make  use 
of  base,  and  low,  and  temporal  considerations,  of  little 
tricks  and  devices,  to  make  disciples  and  gain  prose- 
lytes.''— TlLLOTSON. 

The  c(tnversion  of  a  sinner  is  the  work  of  God's  grace, 
either  by  his  special  internosilion,  or  by  the  ordinary 
influence  of  his  Holy  Word  on  the  heart;  it  is  an  act 
of  great  presumption,  therefore,  in  those  men  who  real 
so  strongly  on  then'  own  particular  modes  and  forms  in 
bringing  about  this  great  work :  they  may  wiibout  any 
breach  of  charity  be  suspected  of  rather  wishing  to 
make  proselytes  to  their  own  party. 


TO  TRANSFIGURE,  TRANSFORM, 
31ETAM0RPH0SE. 

Transfigure  is  to  make  to  pass  over  into  another 
figure ;  transform  and  metamorphose  is  to  put  into 
another  form:  the  former  being  said  mostly  of  spiritual 
beings,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  our  Saviour; 
the  other  two  terms  being  applied  to  that  which  has  a 
corporeal  form. 

Transformation  is  commonly  applied  lo  that  which 
changes  its  outward  form  ;  in  this  manner  a  harlequin 
transforms  himself  into  all  kinds  of  shanes  and  like- 
nesses; 

Something  you  have  heard 
Of  Harriet's  transformation  ;  so  I  call  it. 
Since  not  the  cxteriour,  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  what  it  was.— Shakspeare. 

Sometimes  however  the  word  is  applied  to  moral  ob- 
jects ;  '  Can  a  good  intention,  or  rather  a  very  wickei 
one  so  miscalled,  transforvi  perjury  and  hypocrisy  into 
merit  and  perfection  ?'— South.  Metamorphosis  ia 
applied  to  the  form  internal  as  well  as  external,  that  is, 
to  the  whole  nature  ;  in  this  manner  Ovid  describes 
among  others,  the  metamorphoses  of  Narcissus  into  o 
flower,  and  Daphne  into  a  laurel :  with  the  same  idea 
we  may  speak  of  a  rustick  being  metamorphosed,  by 
the  force  of  art,  into  a  line  gentleman ;  '  A  lady's  shilt 
may  be  metamorphosed  into  billets-doux,  and  come  into 
her  possession  a  second  time.'— Addison.  Transji<ru- 
ration  is  frequently  taken  for  a  painting  of  our  Sa- 
viour's transfiguration ;  '  We  have  of  this  gentleman 
a  piece  of  the  transfiguration,  which  I  think  is  held  a 
work  second  to  none  h  the  world.'— Stkele 
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PRAYEK,  FETITIOK,  REQUEST,  ENTREATY,    There  are  too  many  tinfonunaw  wretches  in  England 
SUIT.  who  expiate  their  crimed  on  a  gallow8 ; 


Prayer^  from  the  Latin  prcca^  and  the  Greek  Traod 
and  ivxi'iiai  to  P^ay,  is  a  general  term,  including  the 
cop.imou  idea  ot  application  to  some  person  for  any 
favour  to  be  granted  ;7»ci/(20Ji,  from  pc(o  to  seek  ;  ;-c- 
gucsty  (rom  the  Latin  rcquisitus  and  rcquiroy  or  re^ 
and  jMfflro  to  look  after,  or  seek  for  with  desire;  c?i- 
treaty,  from  the  French  e?i  and  trailer,  signifying  to 
act  upon;  suit,  from  sue,  in  French  suivrc,  Latin 
sequor  to  follow  after ;  denote  different  modes  of 
prayer,  varying  in  the  circumstances  of  the  action  and 
Uie  object  acted  upon. 

The  prayer  is  made  more  commonly  to  the  Supreme 
Being ;  the  petition  is  made  more  generally  lo  one's 
felluw-cteatures;  we  may,  however,  pra?/ our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  petition  our  Creator ;  the  prayer  is  made 
for  every  thing  which  is  of  the  first  importance  to  us 
as  living  beings;  \\\q  petition  is  made  for  that  which 
may  satisfy  our  desires  :  hence  o\xr  prayers  to  the  Al- 
mighty respect  all  our  circuinstancea  ns  moral  and 
responsible  agents;  owr  petitions  respect  the  temporary 
circumstances  of  our  present  existence.  When  the 
term  prayer  is  applied  to  one's  fellow-creatures  it  car- 
ries with  it  the  idea  of  earnestness  and  submis^sion; 
^■Prayer  among  men  is  supposed  a  means  to  change 
the  person  to  whom  we  pray;  but  prayer  to  God  doth 
not  change  him,  but  fits  us  to  receive  the  things  prayed 
for.' — Stillingfleet. 

Torture  him  with  thy  softness, 
Nor  till  ]hy  prayers  are  granted  set  him  free. 

Otway. 
The  petition  and  request  are  alike  made  to  our  fellow- 
creatures;  but  the  former  is  a  publick  act,  in  which 
many  express  lhi;ir  wishes  to  the  Supreme  Authoiity  ; 
tlie  latter  is  an  individual  act  between  men  in  their 
private  relations ;  the  people  petition  the  king  or  the 
parliament ;  a  school  of  boys  petition  their  master ; 
Slie  takes  petitions,  and  dispenses  laws, 
Hears  and  deteimines  every  private  cause. 

Drvden. 
A  child  makes  a  request  to  its  parent ;  one  friend 
makes  a  request  to  another ; 
Thus  spoke  Ilioneus  ;  tlie  Trojan  crew, 
With  cries  and  clamours  his  request  renew. 

Dryden.  ■ 
The  request  marks  an  equality,  but  the  entreaty  de- 
lines  no  condition ;  it  diifers,  however,  from  the  former 
in  the  nature  of  the  object  and  tlie  mode  of  prefer- 
ring ;  the  request  is  but  a  simple  expression ;  the  en- 
reaiy  is  urgent:  the  request  may  be  made  in  trivial 
.natters;  the  entreaty  is  made  in  matters  that  deeply 
.nterest  the  feelings :  we  make  the  request  of  a  friend 
to  lend  a  book  ;  we  use  every  entreaty  in  order  to  di- 
vert a  person  from  the  purpose  which  we  think  detri- 
mental: one  complies  with  a.rcqueat;  one  yields  to 
entreaties.  It  was  the  dying  request  of  Socrates,  that 
they  would  sacrifice  a  cock  to  iEscuiapius  ;  Regulus 
was  deaf  to  every  entreaty  of  his  friends,  who  wished 
him  not  to  return  to  Carthage ;  'Arguments,  entreaties, 
and  promises  were  employed  in  order  to  sooth  them 
(the  followers  of  Cortes).'— Robertson. 

The  suit  is  a  higher  kind  of  prayer,  varying  both  in 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  character  of  the 
agent.  A  gentleman  pays  Jiis  suit  to  a  lady  ;  a  cour- 
tier makes  his  suit  to  the  prince  ;  '  Seldom  or  ne^  er  is 
there  much  spoke,  whenever  any  one  comes  to  prefer 
a  suit  to  another.' — South. 


TO  ATONE  FOR,  EXPIATE. 

^tone,  or  at  one,  signifies  to  be  in  unity,  at  peace. 
Or  good  friends ;  expiate,  in  Latin  expiatus,  participle 
of  expip  con»pounded  of  ex  and  pio,  signifies  to  put 
out  or  makfc  clear  by  an  act  of  piety. 

Both  ihese  terms  express  a  satisfaction  for  an  of- 
fence ;  but  atone  is  general,  expiate  is  particular.  We 
may  atone  for  a  fault  by  any  species  of  suffering ;  we 
expiate  a  crime  only  by  suffering  a  legal  punishment. 
A  fumale  often  suWicienily  atones  far  her  violation  of 
'chastity  by  the  misery  she  entails  on  herself; 

O  let  the  blood,  already  apilt,  atone 

For  the  paat  crimes  of  curs'd  Laomedon.— Drydkn 


How  sacred  ought  kings'  lives  be  held. 

When  but  the  death  of  one 

Demands  an  empire's  blood  for  expiation.— XjKE 

Neither  atonement  nor  expiation  always  necessarily 
require  punishment  or  even  suffering  from  the  offender 
The  nature  of  the  atonement  depends  on  the  will  of 
the  individual  who  is  offended ;  and  oftentimes  iiv, 
word  implies  simply  an  equivalent  given  or  offered  foT 
something;  '  I  would  earnestly  desire  the  story-teller 
to  consider,  that  no  wit  or  mirth  at  the  end  of  a  story 
can  atone  for  the  half  hour  that  has  been  lost  before 
they  come  at  it.' — Steele.  Expiations  are  frequently 
made  by  means  of  performing  certain  religious  rites  or 
acts  of  piety.  Ofifences  between  man  and  man  are 
sometimes  a£onerf/or  by  an  acknowledgment  of  errour  ; 
but  offences  towards  God  require  an  expiatory  sacri- 
fice, which  our  Saviour  has  been  pleased  to  make  of 
himseli,  that  we,  through  Him,  might  become  par- 
takers of  eternal  life.  Expiation,  therefore,  in  the 
religious  sense,  is  to  atoiiement  ns  the  means  to  the 
end:  a^ojiemcnt  is  often  obtained  by  an  capiation  but 
there  may  be  expiations  where  there  is  no  atonerftent. 

Atonement  replaces  in  a  state  of  favour  ;  expiation 
produces  only  a  real  or  supposed  exemption  from  sin 
and  its  consequences.  Among  the  Jews  and  heathens 
there  was  expiation,  but  no  atonement;  under  the 
CJnistian  dispensation  there  is  atonement  aa  well  as 
expiation. 


ABSTINENCE,  FAST. 
Abstinence  is  a  general  term,  applicable  to  any  objecl 
from  which  we  abstain ;  fast  is  a  species  of  ahati- 
nence,  namely,  an  abstaining  from  food  ;  '  Fridays  are 
appointed  by  the  Church  as  Aoys  oT  abstinence ;  and 
Good  Friday  as  a  day  of  fast.^ — Taylor.  The  gene- 
ral term  is  likewise  used  in  the  particular  sense,  to 
imply  a  partial  abstinence  from  particular  food ;  but 
fast  signifies  an  abstinence  from  food  altogether;  'I 
am  verily  persuaded  that  if  a  whole  people  were  to 
enter  into  a  course  of  abstinence,  and  eat  nothing  but 
water  gruel  for  a  fortniglit,  it  would  abate  the  rage  and 
animosity  of  parties  ;'  '  Such  a  fast  would  have  the 
natural  tendency  to  the  procuring  of  tliose  ends  for 
which  a  fast  is  proclaimed.' — Addison. 


TO  FORGIVE,  PARDON,  ABSOLVE,  REMIT. 

Forgive,  compounded  of  tlie  privative /or  and  give; 
and  pardon,  in  Fiench  ;pa3(2o7mcr,  eompounded  like 
wise  of  the  privative  par  or  per  and  donner  to  give, 
both  signify  not  to  give  tlie  punishment  that  is  due,  to 
relax  from  the  rigour  of  justice  in  demanding  retribu- 
tion. Forgive  is  the  familiar  term  ;  pardon  is  adapted 
to  the  serious  style.  Individuals /or^uc  each  other 
personal  offences ;  they  pardon  offences  against  law 
and  morals:  the  former  is  an  act  of  Christian  charity; 
the  latter  an  act  of  clemency ;  the  former  is  an  act  Hiat 
is  confined  to  no  condition  ;  the  latter  is  peculiarly  the 
act  of  a  superiour.  He  who  has  the  right  of  being 
oifended  has  an  opportunity  of  forgiving  the  offender; 

No  more  Achilles  draws 
His  conqu'ring  sword  in  any  woman's  cause. 
The  gods  command  me  lo  forgive  the  past, 
But  let  this  first  invasion  be  the  last.— Popb. 

He  who  has  the  authority  of  punishing  the  offence 
may  pardon ;  '  A  being  who  has  nothing  to  pardon  in 
himself  may  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works ; 
but  he  whose  very  best  actions  must  be  seen  with  a 
grain  of  allowance,  cannot  be  too  mild,  moderate,  and 
forgiving.'— Armson.  Next  to  the  principle  of  not 
taking  offence  easily,  that  of /or^i?j»)^  real  injuries 
should  be  instilled  into  the  infant  mind  :  it  is  the  happy 
prerogative  of  the  monarch  that  he  can  extend  his 
pardon  to  all  criminals,  except  to  those  whose  crimes 
have  rendered  them  unworthy  to  live :  they  may  be 
both  used  in  relation  to  our  Maker,  but  with  a  similar 
distinction  in  sense.  God  forgives  the  sins  of  his 
creatures  as  a  father  pitying  his  children;  he  pardons 
their  sinsasajudse  extending  mercy  to  criminals,  ai 
fur  H5  is  consistent  with  jus*  ce. 


tt» 
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*  Pardon,  When  tomiiared  with  rcmissiont  is  the 
consequence  of  offence  ■  it  respects  principally  the  per- 
son offending;  it  depends  upon  him  ivho  is  offended; 
it  produces  reconciliation  when  it  ia  sincerely  granted 
and  sincerely  demanded.  Remission  is  tlie  conse- 
iuence  of  the  crime  ;  it  has  more  particular  regard  to 
llie  punishment;  it  is  granted  either  by  the  prince  or 
magistrate  ;  it  arrests  tiie  execution  of  justice  ; 

With  suppliant  prayers  their  powers  appease  ; 

The  soft  Napaean  race  will  soon  repent 

Their  anger,  and  remit  the  punishment.— Dryden. 
'Remission,  like  pardon,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
sinner  with  regard  to  his  Maker.  Absolution  is  taken 
in  no  other  sense;  it  is  ihe  consequence  of  tlie  fault  or 
the  sin,  and  properly  concerns  the  state  of  the  culprit ; 
it  properly  loosens  him  from  the  tie  with  which  he  is 
hound ;  it  is  pronounced  either  by  tlie  civil  judge  or 
the  ecclesiastical  minister;  itre-eslablishes  the  accused 
or  the  penitent  in  the  rights  of  innocence  ; 

Round  in  his  urn  the  blended  balls  he  rolls. 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls. 

Dryden. 

The  jjard(77iof  sin  obliterates  that  which  is  past,  and 
lestflres  the  sinner  to  the  Divine  favour;  it  is  promised 
inroughout  Scripture  to  alt  iticii  on  tlie  condition  of 
faith  and  repentance  ;  remission  of  sin  only  averts  the 
Divine  vengeance,  which  otherwise  would  fall  upon 
those  who  are  guilty  of  it;  it  is  granted  peculiarly  to 
Christians  upon  the  ground  of  Christ's  expiatory  sacri- 
fice, which  satisfies  Divine  justice  for  all  offences  :  ab- 
solution of  sin  is  the  work  of  God's  grace  on  the  heart ; 
it  acts  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  past,  by  lessening 
the  dominion  of  sin,  and  making  those  free  who  were 
hefore  in  bondage.  The  Roman  Catholicks  look  upon 
absolution  as  the  immediate  act  of  the  Pope,  by  virtue 
of  his  sacred  relationshi  p  to  Christ ;  but  the  Protestants 
look  to  Christ  only  as  the  dispenser  of  this  blessing  to 
men,  and  his  ministers  simply  as  messengers  to  declare 
ihe  Divine  will  to  men. 


KEPENTANCE,  PENITENCE,  CONTRITION, 
COMPUNCTION,  REMORSE. 

iZcpe7iia7ice,  from  7-e  back,  anApisnitct  to  be  sorry, 
signifies  looking  back  with  soru)W  on  what  one  has 
done  amiss;  penitence,  from  the  same  source,  signifies 
simply  sorrow  for  what  is  amiss.  Contrition,  from 
contero  to  rub  together,  or  bruise  as  it  were  with  sor- 
row ;  compunction,  from  compunffo  to  prick  thorough- 
ly ;  and  remorse,  fiom  remordeo  to  have  a  gnawing 
pain;  all  express  modes  of  penitence  differing  in  de- 
gree and  circumstance. 

Repentance  refers  more  to  the  change  of  one's  mind 
with  regard  to  an  object,  and  is  properly  confined  to  the 
time  when  this  change  takes  place;  we  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  repent  of  a  thing  but  once ;  we  may, 
however,  have  penitence  for  the  same  thing  all  our 
lives.  Repentance  may  be  felt  for  trivial  matters  ;  we 
may  repent  of  going  or  not  going,  speaking  or  not 
speaking:  pc7w(cnc6  refers  only  to  serious  matters  ;  we 
are  pcTiitenf  only  for  our  sins.  Errours  of  judgement 
will  always  be  attended  with  repentance  in  a  mind  that 
is  striving  to  do  right;  there  is  no  human  being  so  per- 
fect but  that,  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  will  have  occa- 
sion to  be  penitent  for  many  acts  of  commission  and 
omission. 

Repentance  may  be  felt  for  errours  which  concern 
only  ourselves,  or  at  most  offences  against  our  fellow 
credXares ;  penitence,  and  the  other  terms,  are  appli- 
cable only  to  offences  against  the  moral  and  divine 
l*w,  that  law  which  is  engraven  on  the  heart  of  eyery 
man.  We  ma.y  repent  of  not  having  made  a  bargain 
that  we  afterward  find  would  have  been  advantageous, 
ar  we  may  repent  of  having  done  any  injury  to  our 
neighbour;  but  our  penance  is  awakened  when  we 
FPlIect  on  our  unworlhiness  or  sinfulness  in  the  sight 
ft'  our  Maker.  This  pcyiitcncc  is  a  general  sentiment, 
which  belongs  to  all  men  as  offending  creatures;  but 
contrition,  compunction,  and  remorse  are  awakened 
by  reflecting  on  particular  offences:  contrition  is  a 
continued  and  severe  sorrow,  appropriate  to  one  who 
bus  been  in  a  continued  state  of  peculiar  sinfulness; 

Vii'e  AbbeGirard:  "Absolution,  pardon,  remis- 


compunction  is  rather  an  occasional,  bat  sharp  sorrow 
provoked  by  a  single  offence,  or  a  moment's  reflection 
remorse  may  be  temporary,  but  it  is  a  &till  sharpei 
pain  awakened  by  some  particular  offence  of  peculiai 
magnitude  and  atrocity.  Tiie  prodigal  son  waa  a 
contrite  si\\T\ex\  the  brethren  of  Joseph  felt  great  com 
punction  when  they  were  carried  back  with  their  sacks 
to  Egypt ;  David  was  struck  with  remorse  for  the  mur- 
der of  Uriah. 

These  four  terms  depend  not  so  much  on  thti 
measure  of  guilt  as  on  the  sensibility  of  the  offender 
Whoever  reflects  most  deeply  on  the  enormity  of  sin, 
will  be  most  sensible  of  repentance,  when  he  sees  hia 
own  liabilily  to  offend  ;  '  This  is  the  sinner's  hard  lot, 
that  the  same  thing  which  makes  him  need  repentance^ 
makes  him  also  in  danger  of  not  ob'.aining  it.'—SouTH 
In  those  who  have  most  offended,  anu  are  v-xme  to  a 
sense  of  their  own  condition^  ptnicence  will  riso  to  deep 
contrition  ; 
Heaven  may  forgive  a  c  ime  to  penitence, 
For  heaven  can  judge  if  penitence  be  true. — Pryden. 
'  Contrition,  though  it  nr  «y  melt,  ought  not  to  sink,  or 
overpower  the  heart  of  i  Christian.'— Blair.  There 
is  no  man  so  hardened  that,  he  will  not  swne  time  or 
other  feel  compunction  'or  the  crimes  he  has  commit- 
ted ;  '  All  men,  even  the  most  depraved,  are  subject 
more  or  less  to  compunctions  of  conscience.^ — Blair 
He  who  has  the  livelief  t  sense  of  the  Divine  goodness, 
will  feel  keen  remorse  whenever  he  reflects  on  any 
thing  that  he  has  done,  by  which  he  fears  to  have  for 
feited  the  favour  of  so  good  a  Being ; 

.  The  heart, 
Pierc'd  with  a  sharp  remorse  for  guilt,  disclainn* 
The  costly  poverty, of  hecatombs, 
And  offers  the  best  sacrifice  itself. — Jeffry. 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  SCRUPULOUS. 

Conscientious  marks  the  quality  of  having  a  niet 
conscience ;  scrupulous,  that  of  having  a  scruple 
Conscience,  in  Latin  conscientia,  from  consciens,  sig- 
nifies that  by  which  a  man  becomes  conscious  to  him- 
self of  right  and  wrong.  Scruple,  in  Latin  scrupulus 
a  little  hard  stone,  signifies  that  which  gives  pain  tcf 
the  mind,  as  the  stone  does  to  the  foot  in  walking. 

Conscientious  is  to  scrupulous  as  a  whole  to  a  pari 
A  conscientious  man  is  so  altogether ;  a  scrupulous 
man  may  have  only  particular  scruples:  the  one  is 
therefore  always  taken  in  a  good  sense;  and  the  other 
at  least  in  an  indifferent,  if  not  a  bad  sense. 

A  conscientious  man  does  nothing  to  offend  his  con 
science ;  *  A  conscientious  person  would  rather  distrust 
his  own  judgement  than  condemn  his  species.  He 
would  say,  I  have  observed  without  attention,  or 
judged  upon  erroneous  maxims;  I  have  trusted  to 
profession  when  I  ought  to  have  attended  to  conduct.' 
Burke. — But  a  scrupulous  man  has  often  his  scruples 
on  trifling  or  minor  points ;  *  Others  by  their  weakness, 
and  fear,  anA  scrvpulotisness,  cannot  fully  satisfy  their 
own  thoughts.' — Puller.  The  Pharisees  were  scru- 
pulous without  being  conscientious :  we  must  there- 
fore strive  to  be  conscientious  without  being  over  scru- 
pulous ;  '  I  have  been  so  very  scrupulous  in  this 
particular,  of  not  Inirting  any  man's  reputation,  that 
have  forborne  mentioning  even  such  authors  as  t  could 
not  name  with  honour.  —Addison. 

HOLINESS,  SANCTITY. 

Holiness,  which  comes  from  the  northern  languages 
has  altogether  acquired  a  Christian  signification;  ir 
respects  the  life  and  temper  of  a  Christian;  sanctity 
which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  sanctvs  and  sanctia 
to  sanction,  has  merely  a  moral  signification,  which  ii 
derives  from,the  sanction  of  human  authority. 

Holiness  is  to  the  mind  of  a  man  what  sanctity  is  tc 
his  exteriour;  with  this  difference,  that  holiness  to  & 
certain  degree,  ought  to  belong  to  every  man  professing 
Christianity;  but  sanctity,  as  it  lies  in  the  manners, 
the  outward  garb,  and  deportment,  is  becoming  only  le 
certain  persons,  and  at  certain  times. 

Holiness  is  a  thing  not  to  be  affected-  it  Is  thai 
genuine  characteristick  of  Christianity  which  is  altir 
gether  spiritual,  and  cannot  be  counterfeited ;  Ilabiiua' 
preparation  for  the  Sacrament  consists  hi  a  perma 
nent  bnhit  or  principle  of  holineiss. '—SovTn.    Sanctity. 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  from  lis  very  nature  expose',  to 
falsehood,  and  the  least  to  be  trusted  ;  wlicn  it  displays' 
itself  in  individualj,  either  by  the  sorrowfulness  of 
their  looks,  or  the  singular  cut  of  their  garments,  or 
oihcr  singularities  of  action  and  g^iure,  it  is  of  the 
most  questionable  nature ;  but  in  one  who  perforins 
•ne  sacerdotal  office,  it  is  a  useful  appendage  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  scene,  which  excites  a  reverential 
regard  to  the  individual  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder, 
and  the  most  exalted  sentiments  of  that  religion  which 
he  thus  adorns  by  his  outward  profession;  'About  an 
age  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in  England  for  every  one 
that  would  be  thought  religious,  to  throw  as  much 
sanctity  as  possible  into  his  face.' — Addison.  '  It  was 
an  observation  of  the  ancient  Romans,  that  their  em- 
pire had  not  increased  more  by  the  strength  of  their 
arms,  than  by  the  sanctity  of  their  raannera.' — Ad- 
dison 


HOLY,  PIOUS,  DEVOUT,  RELIGIOUS. 

Holy  is  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  holiness,  as  in  the 
preceding  article ;  pioits,  in  Latin  pius,  is  most  proha- 
bably  changed  from  dius  or  dens,  signifying  regard  for 
the  gods;  devout,  in  Latin  devotus,  from  devoveo  to 
engage  by  a  vow,  signifies  devoted  or  consecrated ; 
religious,  in  Latin  religiosus,  comes  from  religio  and 
religo,  to  bind,  because  religion  binds  the  mind,  and 
produces  in  it  a  fixed  principle. 

A  strong  regard  to  the  Supreme  Being  is  expressed 
by  all  tliese  epithets  ;  but  holy  conveys  tlie  most  com- 
prehensive idea ;  pious  and  devout  designate  most 
fervour  of  mind;  religious  is  the  most  general  and 
abstract  in  its  signification.  A  holy  man  is  in  all 
respects  heavenly-minded ;  he  is  more  fit  for  heaven 
than  earth:  holi-ness,  to  whatever  degree  it  is  pos- 
sessed, abstracts  the  thoughts  from  sublunary  objects, 
and  fixes  them  on  things  that  are  above ;  it  is  therefore 
n  Christian  quality,  which  is  not  to  be  attained  in  lis 
full  perfection  by  human  beings,  in  their  present  im- 
perfect slate,  and  is  attainable  by  some  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  by  others.  Our  Saviour  was  a 
perfect  pattern  o(  holiness  ;  his  apostles  after  him,  and 
iimumerable  saints  and  good  men,  both  in  and  out  of 
the  ministry,  have  striven  to  imitate  his  example,  by 
the  holiness  of  their  life  and  conversation;  in  such, 
however,  as  have  exclusively  devoted  themselves  to 
Ins  service,  this  holiness  may  shine  brighter  than  in 
those  who  are  entangled  with  the  affairs  of  the  world; 
'  The  Iwliest  man,  by  conversing  with  the  world  in- 
sensibly draws  something  of  soil  and  taint  from  it' — 
South. 

Pious  is  a  term  more  restricted  in  its  signification, 
and  consequently  more  extended  in  its  application, 
than  holy :  piety  is  not  a  virtue  peculiar  to  Christians, 
it  is  common  to  alt  believers  in  a  Supreme  Being;  it  is 
the  homage  of  the  heart  and  the  affections  to  a  supe- 
riour  Being:  from  a  similarity  in  the  relationship 
between  a  heavenly  and  an  earthly  parent,  dcvotedncss 
of  the  mind  has  in  both  cases  been  denominated  piety. 
Piety  towards  God  naturally  produces  piety  towards 
parents ;  for  the  obedience  of  the  heart,  which  gives 
rise  to  the  virtue  in  the  one,  seems  instantly  to  dictate 
the  exercise  rl  it  in  the  other.  The  difference  between 
holiness  and  piety  is  obvious  from  this,  that  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles  are  characterized  as  holy,  but  not 
pious,  because pzeiy  is  swallowed  up  in  holiness.  On 
the  other  hand,  Jew  and  Gentile,  Christian  and 
Heathen,  are  alike  termed  ^fows,  when  they  cannot  be 
called  holy,  because  piety  is  not  only  a  more  practi- 
cable virtue,  but  because  it  is  more  universally  appli- 
cable to  the  dependant  condition  of  man  ;  'In  every 
age  the  practice  iias  prevailed  of  substituting  certain 
appearances  of  piety  in  the.place  of  the  great  duties  of 
iiumanily  and  mercy.' — Bla;r. 

Devotion  is  a  species  of  piety  peculiar  to  the  wor- 
shipper ;  it  bespeaks  that  devotedness  of  mind  which 
displays  itself  in  the  temple,  when  the  individual 
seems  by  his  outward  services  solemnly  to  devote  him- 
self, soul  and  body,  to  the  service  of  his  Maker; 
'■Devotion  expresses  not  so  much  the  performance  of 
any  particular  duty,  as  the  spirit  which  must  animate 
ail  religious  duties.' — Blair.  Piety,  therefore,  lies  in 
the  heart,  and  may  appear  externally ;  but  devotion 
does  not  properly  exist  except  in  an  external  ob- 
servance: a  man  piously  resigns  himself  to  the  will  of 
God,  in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions;  he  prays  devoutly 


in  the  bosom  of  his  family;  *A  state  df  temperance, 
sobriety,  and  justice,  without  devotion^  is  a  Ul'elu&s  in- 
sipid condition  of  virtue.' — Addison. 

Religious  is  a  term  of  less  import  tlian  either  of  the 
other  terms;  it  denotes  little  more  than  the  simpiv 
existence  of  religion,  or  a  sense  of  religion  in  llie 
mind  :  the  religious  man  is  so,  more  in  his  principles 
than  in  his  affections  ;  heXsreligious  in  his  sentiments, 
in  as  much  as  he  directs  all  his  views  according  to  th<^ 
will  of  his  Maker;  and  he  is  religious  in  his  conduct, 
in  as  much  as  he  observes  the  outward  formalities  of 
homage  that  are  due  to  his  Maker.  A  holy  man  fits 
himself  for  a  higher  state  of  existence,  after  which  he 
is  always  aspiring ;  a  pious  man  has  God  in  all  his 
thoughts,  and  seeks  to  do  his  will ;  a  devout  man  bends 
liimself  in  humble  adoration  and  pays  his  vows  of 
praj'er  and  thanksgiving;  a  religious  man  conforms 
in  all  things  to  what  the  dictates  of  his  conscience 
require  from  him,  as  a  responsible  being,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  society. 

When  applied  to  things  they  preserve  a  similar  dis- 
tinction: we  speak  of  the  Ao/y  sacrament;  of  &  pious 
discourse,  a  pious  ejaculation ;  of  a  devout  exercise, 
a  devout  air ;  a  religious  sentiment,  a  religious  life,  a 
religious  education,  &c. 


HOLY,  SACRED,  DIVINE. 

Holy  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article,  a  tenn  nl 
higher  import  than  either  sacred  or  divine :  sacred,  in 
Latin  saccr,  is  derived  either  from  the  Greek  ayloi 
holyortrdoffW'hole,  perfect,  and  theHebrewzaca/i  puic 
Whatever  is  most  intimately  connected  with  religion 
and  leligious  worship,  in  its  purest  state,  is  holy,  is  un- 
hallowed by  a  mixture  of  inferiour  objects,  is  elevated 
in  the  greatest  possible  degree,  so  as  to  suit  the  nature 
of  an  infinitely  perfect  and  exalted  Being.  A  mong  the 
Jews,  the  Jioly  of  holies  was  that  place  which  woa 
intended  to  approach  the  nearest  to  the  heavenly 
abode,  consequently  was  preserved  as  much  as  pnesi 
ble  from  all  contamination  with  that  which  is  earthly  . 
among  Christians,  that  religion  or  form  of  religion  is 
termed  holy,  which  is  esteemed  purest  in  its  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  ceremonies,  and  is  applied  with  fquni 
propiiety  by  the  Roman  Calholicks  and  the  Erglish 
Protestants  to  that  which  they  have  in  common  :  '  To 
fit  us  for  a  due  access  to  the  holy  Sacrament,  we  must 
add  uctual  preparation  to  habitual.' — South.  Upon 
this  ground  we  speak  of  the  church  as  a  holy  place,  of 
the  sacrament  as  the  AoZ^  sacrament,  and  the  ordinances 
of  the  church  as  holy. 

Sacred  is  less  than  holy ;  the  sacred  derives  its  sane 
tion  from  human  institutions,  and  is  connected  ralhei 
with  our  moral  than  our  religious  duties,  what  is  holy 
is  altogether  spiritual,  and  abstracted  from  the  earthly  ; 
what  is  sacred  may  be  simply  the  human  purified  from 
what  is  gross  and  corrupt:  what  is  holy  must  bo 
regarded  with  awe,  and  treated  with  every  possible 
mark  of  reverence ;  what  is  sacred  must  not  be  violated 
nor  infringed  upon.  The  laws  are  sacred,  but  not 
holy ;  a  man's  word  should  be  sacred,  though  not  holy  : 
for  neither  ot  these  things  is  to  be  revertnced,  but  both 
are  to  be  kept  free  from  injury  or  external  violence. 
The  holy  is  not  so  much  opposed  to,  as  it  is  set  ahuve 
every  thing  else ;  the  sacred  is  opposed  to  the  profane 
tlie  Scriptures  are  properly  denominated  Iwly,  becaiisn 
they  are  the  word  of  God,  and  the  fruit  of  his  Holy 
Spirit;  but  other  writings  may  be  termed  sacred  u  Iiicli 
appertain  to  religion,  in  distinction  from  the  profane, 
which  appertain  only  to  worldly  matters;  'Common 
sense  could  tell  them,  that  the  good  God  could  not  be 
pleased  with  any  thing  cruel,  nor  the  most  holy  God 
with  any  thing  filthy  and  unclean.'— South.  '  Religion 
properly  consists  in  a  reverential  esteem  of,  things 
sacred.^ — South. 

Divine  is  a  term  of  even  less  import  than  sacred ;  it 
signifies  either  belonging  to  the  Deity,  or  being  like  U^ 
Deity ;  but  from  the  looseness  of  its  application  it  has 
lost  in  some  respects  the  dignity  of  its  meaning.  The 
divine  is  often  contrasted  with  the  human:  but  there 
are  many  human  things  which  are  denominated  divine: 
MiUon'B  poem  is  entitled  a  divine  poem,  not  merely  art 
account  of  the  subject,  but  from  the  exalted  manner  in 
which  the  poet  has  treated  his  subject:  what  is  divine, 
therefore,  may  be  so  superlatively  excellent  as  to  lie  con  ■ 
ceivcd  of  as  having  the  stamp  of  inspiruion  from  the 


&c 
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Deity,  which  of  course,  as  it  respects  human  perform 

aiices,  js  but  t  hyperbolical  mode  of  speech. 
From  the  abijve  explanation  of  these  terms,  it  is  cleai 

Ihat  there  is  a  manifesi  difference  between  them,  and 

yet  that  their  resemblance  is  sufficiently  great  for  them 

lo  be  applied  to  the  same  objects.    We  speuk  of  the 

Holy  Spirit,  and  of  Divine  inspiration ;  by  the  first  of 

ivhich  epithets  is  understood  not  only  what  is  super- 
human, but  what  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  Deity :  by 
the  second  is  represented  merely  in  a  general  manner 
iip  source  of  the  inspiration  as  coming  from  the  Deity, 
ind  not  from  man ;  '  VVlien  a  man  resteth  and  assureth 
fiimself  upon  Divine  protection,  he  gathereth  a  force 
and  faith  which  human  nature  in  itself  could  not 
obtain. '—Bacon.  Subjects  are  denominated  eillier 
eacred  or  divine^  as  when  we  speak  of  sacred  poems, 
or  divine  hymns ;  sacred  here  characterizes  the  subjects 
of  tbe  poems,  as  those  which  are  to  be  held  sacred; 
and  divine  designates  the  subject  of  tbe  hymns  as  not 
being  ordinary  or  merely  human;  it  is  clear,  therefore, 
tn.it  what  is  holy  is  in  its  very  nature  sacred^  but  not 
vice  versa;  and  that  what  is  holy  and  sacred  is  in  its 
very  nature  divine;  but  ihe divine  is  not  always  cither 
toly  or  sacred. 

GODLIKE,  DIVINE,  HEAVENLY. 
trodlike  bespealis  its  own  meaning,  as  like  God,  or 
ftfter  the  manner  o*"  God  •  divine,  in  Latin  divinus  from 
diviis  or  Deus,  signifies  apperiainiiig  to  God ;  heavenly, 
or  heaverdike^  signifies  like  or  appertaining  to  heaven. 
Godlike  is  a  more  expressive,  but  less  common  term 
tlian  divine;  the  former  is  used  only  as  an  epithet  of 
peculiar  praise  for  a  particular  object;  (/irjHe  is  gene- 
rally employed  for  that  which  appertains  toasupeiiour 
being,  in  distinction  from  that  which  is  human.  Bene- 
volence is  a  godlike  property : 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  laige  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  gadlike  reason,  | 

To  rust  in  us  unus'd. — Shakspeare. 
The  Divine  image  is  stamped  on  the  features  of  man, 
whence  the  face  is  called  by  Milton  'the  human  face 
Divine:  '  The  benefit  of  nature's  light  i.^  not  thought 
excluded  as  unnecessary,  because  the  necessity  of  a 
divins  light  is  magnilied.' — Hookkr.  Divine  is  how- 
ever frequently  used  by  the  poets  for  what  is  buj^' 
excellent. 

■  Of  all  that  see  or  read  thy  comedies. 
Whoever  in  those  glasses  looks  may  find 
The  spots  retuin'd,  or  graces  of  his  mind; 
And  by  the  help  of  so  divine  an  art, 
At  leisure  view  and  dress  hts  nobler  part. 

Waller. 
As  divine  is  opposed  to  human,  so  is  heavenly  to 
c-irlhly :  the  Divine  Being  is  a  term  of  distinction  for 
the  Creator  from  all  oilier  beings;  but  a  heavenly  being 
denotes  the  angels  or  inhabitants  of  heaven,  in  distinc- 
tion from  earthly  beings  or  the  inhabiiants  of  earth. 
A  divine  influence  is  to  be  sought  for  only  by  prayer 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good  things;  but  a  heavenly  temper 
may  be  acquired  by  a  steady  contemplation  of  Aca«e7t/y 

things,  and  an  abstraction  from  those  which  are  earthly. . ,  -- ^ — "-™  ^^.„^^,.  cc,«- 

Tlje  Divine  will  is  the  foundation  of  all  moral  law  and  '  poral  dignities,  especially  to  cases  wherein  some  of  our 


cation  of  godliness,  which  at  the  same  time  supposes  ti 
temper  of  mind,  not  only  to  delight  in,  but  to  profit  b^ 
such  exercises :  '  The  same  church  is  really  lioly  in  thif 
world,  in  relation  to  all  godly  persons  contained  in  it, 
by  a  real  infused  sanctity.'— Pearson.  Righteousness 
on  the  other  hand  comprehends  Christian  morality,  lu 
distinction  from  that  of  the  heathen  or  unbeliever ;  a 
righteous  man  does  -right,  not  only  because  it  is  right, 
but  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and 
the  example  of  his  Redeemer:  righteousness  is  there- 
fore to  godliness  as  the  eftect  to  the  cause;  "Tis  the 
gospel's'work  to  reduce  man  to  the  principles  of  his  fii-sl 
creation,  that  is,  to  be  both  good  and  wise.  Our  ances- 
tors, it  seems,  were  clearly  of  this  opinion.  He  that 
was  pious  and  just  was  reckoned  a  righteous  man. 
Godliness  and  integrity  was  called  and  accounted 
righteousness.  And  in  their  old  Saxon  righteous  waa 
rightwise,  and  righteousness  was  onginally  rightwise- 
ness.^ — Feltham.  The  godly  man  goes  to  the  sanc- 
tuary and  by  converse  with  his  Maker  assimilates  all 
his  affections  to  the  character  of  that  being  whom  he 
worships;  when  he  leaves  the  sanctuary  he  proves  the 
efficacy  of  his  godliness  by  his  righteous  converse  with 
his  fellow-cieatures.  It  is  easy  however  for  men  to 
mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  and  to  rest  v/iih  godli- 
ness without  righteousness,  as  too  many  are  apt  to  do 
who  seem  to  make  their  whole  duty  to  consist  in  an 
attention  to  religious  observances,  and  in  the  indul- 
gence of  extravagant  feelings ;  '  It  hath  been  the  great 
design  of  the  devil  and  his  instruments  in  all  ages  tc 
undermine  religion,  by  making  an  unhappy  separation 
and  divorce  betvi'een  godliness  aqd  morality.  But  let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves;  this  was  always  religion,  and 
the  condition  of  our  acceptance  with  God,  to  endeavoul 
to  be  like  Ood  in  purity  and  holiness,  in  justice  and 
righteousness.' — Tillotson. 


SECULAR,  TEMPORAL,  WORLDLY. 

Secular  in  Latin  secularis,  from  seculum  an  ago  p? 
di7ision  of  time,  signifies  belonging  to  time,  or  this  life ; 
tempora.lj  in  Latin  temporalis,  from  tempus  time,  signi- 
fies lasting  otily  for  a  time;  worldly  signifies  after  the 
manner  of  the  world. 

Secular  is  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual,  tem- 
poral and  worldly  are  opposed  to  spiritual  or  eternal. 

The  ideas  of  the  world,  or  the  outward  objects  and 
pursuits  of  the  world,  in  distinction  from  that  whic.'?, 
is  set  above  tbe  world,  is  implied  in  common  by  all  iHi 
terms;  but  secular  is  an  Indifferent  term,  appIicabJo  tj 
the  allowed  pursuits  and  concerns  of  men ;  temporal  is 
used  either  in  an  indifferent  or  a  bad  sense ;  and 
worldly  mostly  in  a  bad  sense,  as  contrasted  with  ihinga 
of  more  value. 

The  office  of  a  clergyman  is  ecclesiastical,  but  that 
of  a  schoolmaster  is  secular,  which  is  frequently  vested 
in  the  same  hands;  'This,  in  several  men's  actions  of 
common  life,  appertaineth  unto  moral;  in  publick  and 
politick  secular  affairs,  unto  civil  wisdom.' — Hooker, 
The  upper  house  of  parliament  consists  of  lords  spi 
ritual  and  temporal ;  '  There  is  scarce  any  of  tliose 
decisions  but  gives  good  light,  by  way  of  authority  or 
leason,  to  some  questions  that  arise  also  between  (cm- 


obligation 

Instructed  you'd  explore 
Divine  contrivance,  and  a  God  adore. — Blackmork 
Heavenly  }oyB  are  the  fruit  of  all  our  labours  in  this 
earthly  course; 
Reason,  alas !    It  does  not  know  itself; 
But  man,  vain  nianl    would  witli  his  short-lin'd 

plummet 
Fathom  the  vast  abyssof /icaueTuyjustlce. — Dryden. 

GODLY,  RIGHTEOUS. 

Godly  is  a  contraction  of  godlike  {v.  Godlike); 
righteous  signifies  conformable  to  right  or  truth. 

These  epithets  are  both  used  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and 
cannot,  without  an  indecorous  affectation  of  religion, 
be  introduced  into  any  other  discourse  than  that  which 
is  properly  spiritual.  Gudliness,  in  the  strict  sense,  is 
that  outward  deportment  which  characterizes  a  hea- 
venly temper ;  prayer,  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  publick 
worship,  and  every  relii^ious  act,  enters  into  tiie  signifi- 1 


siibordinate  temporal  titles  have  part  in  the  contro- 
■*rsy.' — Selden.  Worldly  interest  has  a  more  pow 
erful  sway  upon  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of  man 
Jcind,  than  their  spiritual  interests;  'Compare  ^e  hap- 
piness of  men  an3  beasts  no  farther  than  it  results  from 
worldly  advantages.'— Attkrbury-  Whoever  enters 
nio  the  holy  office  of  the  ministry  with  merely  seculaj 
views  of  preferment,  chooses  a  very  unfit  source  of 
emolument ;  '  Some  saw  nothing  in  wiiat  has  been  done 
in  France  but  a  firm  and  temperate  exertion  of  freedom, 
so  consistent  with  morals  and  piety,  as  to  make  it  de- 
serving not  only  of  the  secular  applause  of  dashing 
Machiavelian  politicians,  but  to  make  it  a  fit  theme  foi 
all  the  devout  effusions  of  sacred  eloquence.' — Burke 
A  too  eager  pursuit  after  temporal  advantages  and  tern 
poral  pleasures  is  apt  to  draw  the  mind  away  from  its 
regard  to  those  which  are  eternal;  'The  ultimate  pur 
pose  of  government  is  temporal,  and  that  of  religion  is 
eleinal  happiness.' — Johnson.  JVordly  applause  will 
weigh  very  light  when  set  in  the  balance  against  the 
reproachof  one's  ownconscience:  '  JroWrf/y  things  are 
n/  such  Qualitvaslo  lessen  mion  ;llvidin5.'- Grovb 
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ENTHUSIAST,  FANATICI^  VISIONARY. 
The  enthusiast^  fanatick^  and  visionm-y  have  dia- 
ordered  imaginations;  but  the  mtUtusiast  is  only 
affected  inwardly  with  an  extraordinary  fervour,  tlie 
fanatick  and  visional  y  betray  that  fervour  by  some  out- 
ward luarlt;  tlie  former  by  singufarities  of  conduct,  the 
latter  by  singularities  of  doctrine.  Fanaiicks  and 
visionai-ies  are  therefore  always  more  or  less  enthu- 
siasts; but  enHiusiasts  are  not  always  fanaticks  or 
visionaries.  'Evftsffiarat  among  the  Greelcs,  from  iv 
in  and  0sd;  God,  signified  those  supposed  to  have,  or 
prelendingto  have,  Pivine  insph-ation.  Fanaitci  were 
so  called  among  the  Latins,  from  fana  the  temples  in 
which  they  spent  an  extraordinary  portion  of  their 
time;  they,  like  the  i^ftyo-ias-aiof  the  Greeks,  pretended 
to  revelations  and  inspirations,  during  the  Influence  of 
whicli  they  indulged  themselves  in  mauy  extravagant 
tricks,  cutting  themselves  with  knives,  and  distorting 
themselves  with  every  species  of  antick  gesture  and 
grimace. 

Although  we  are  professors  of  a  pure  religion,  yet 
we  cannot  boast  an  exemption  from  the  extravagancies 
which  are  related  of  the  poor  heathens;  we  havemany 
who  indulge  themselves  in  similar  practices  under  tlie 
idea  of  honouring  their  Maker  and  Redeemer.  There 
are  fanaticks  who  profess  to  be  under  extraordinary 
influencesof  the  spirit;  and  there  are c7i£AKszas(5  whose 
intem|)crate  zeal  disqualifies  them  for  taking  a  bene- 
ficial part  in  the  sober  and  solemn  services  of  the 
church.  Visionary  signifies  properly  one  who  deals  in 
visions^  that  is,  in  the  pretended  appearance  of  super- 
natunil  objects ;  a  species  of  enthusiasts  who  have 
sprung  up  in  more  modern  times.  The  leaders  of  sects 
are  commonly  visionaries,  having  adopted  this  artifice 
;o  establish  their  reputation  and  doctrines  among  their 
deluded  followers ;  Mahomet  was  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful visionaries  that  ever  pretended  to  divine  inspi- 
ration; and  since  his  time  there  have  been  visionaries, 
particularly  in  England,  who  liave  raised  religious  par- 
ties, by  having  recourse  to  the  same  expedient:  of  this 
description  was  Swedenborg,  Huntington,  and  Brothers. 
FanaticJc  was  originally  confined  to  those  who  were 
nnder  religious  frenzy,  but  the  present  age  has  pre- 
sented us  with  the  monstrosity  of /ama/iVAs  in  irreli- 
gion  and  anarchy ;  '  They  who  will  not  believe  that 
{he  philosophical  fanaticks  who  guide  ift  these  mat- 
ters have  long  entertained  the  design  (of  abolishing 
religion),  are  utterly  ignorant  of  their  character.'— 
BiiRKK.  Enthusiast  is  a  (erm  applied  in  general  to 
every  one  who  is  filled  with  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  fervour ; 

Her  little  soul  is  ravish'd,  and  so  pour'd 

Into  loose  ecstasies,  that  she  is  placed 

Above  herself,  Musiclt's  enthnsiast. — Crashaw. 

Enthusiasts  pretend  that  they  have  the  gift  of 
prophecy  by  dreams.'  —  P\gitt's  Heresiography. 
Visionary  is  a  term  applied  to  one  who  deals  in  fan- 
ciful speculation;  'This  account  exceeded  all  ihe  Noc- 
tambuli  or  visionaries  I  have  met  with.'— Turner. 
The  former  may  sometimes  'oe  innocent,  if  not  lauda- 
ble, according  to  the  nature  of  the  object ;  the  latter  is 
always  censurable  :  the  enthusiast  has  mostly  a  warm 
heart;  the  visionary  has  only  a  fanciful  head.  The 
enthusiast  will  mostly  be  on  the  side  of  virtue  even 
though  in  an  errour ;  the  visionary  pleads  no  cause  but 
his  own.  The  enthusiast  suffers  his  imagination  to 
follow  his  heart ;  the  visionary  makes  his  understand- 
ing bend  to  his  imagination.  Although  in  matters  of 
religion,  enthusiasm  should  be  cautiously  guarded 
against,  yet  we  admire  to  see  it  roused  in  behalf  of 
one's  country  and  one's  friends ;  '  Cherish  true  religion 
as  preciously  as  you  will,  fly  with  abhorrence  and 
contempt,  superstition  and  enthusiasm.' — Chatham. 
Visionaries,  whether  in  religion,  politicks,  or  science, 
are  dangerous  as  members  of  society,  and  offensive  as 
companions ;  '  The  sons  of  infamy  ridicule  every  thing 
Qs  romantick  that  comes  in  competition  with  their  pre- 
sent interest,  and  treat  those  persons  as  visionaries 
who  dare  stand  up  in  a  corrupt  age,  for  what  has  not 
Its  immediate  reward  joined  to  it.'— Addison. 


DREAM,  REVERIE. 
ijream,  in  Dutch  drom,  fee.  comes  either  from  the 
Celtic  drem,  a  sight,  or  the  Greek  6pa/ta,  a  fable,  or  as 


probably  from  tho  word  roajn,  signifying  to  wander 
in  Hebrew  DT  to  be  agitated ;  revcrte,  in  French 
reverie^  like  tho  English  rave,  couies  from  the  Latin 
rabies,  signifying  that  wliich  is  wanderhig  or  inco 
heiRut. 

Dreams  and  reveries  are  alike  opposed  to  the  reality 
and  have  their  origin  in  the  imagination ;  but  the 
former  commonly  pass  in  sleep,  and  the  latter  wrien 
awake;  the  dream  may  and  does  commonly  arise 
when  the  imagination  is  in  a  sound  state  ;  the  reverie 
is  the  fruit  of  a  lieated  imagination ;  '  Rcvcry  is  when 
ideas  float  in  our  mind,  without  reflection  or  regard  of 
the  understanding.' — Lockb.  Dreams  come  in  the 
course  of.  nature ;  reveries  are  the  consequence  of  a 
peculiar  ferment. 

When  the  dream  is  applied  lo  the  act  of  one  that  is 
awake,  it  admits  of  another  distinction  from  reverie. 
They  both  designate  what  is  confounded,  but  the 
dream  is  less  extravagant  than  the  reverie.  Ambitious 
men  please  themselves  with  dreams  of  future  great- 
ness;  enthusiasts  debase  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
religion  by  blending  their  own  wild  reveries  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  He  who  indulges  himself  in 
idle  dreams  lays  up  a  store  of  disappointment  for  hiin 
self  when  he  recovers  his  recollection,  and  finds  that 
it  is  nothing  hut  a.  dream;  'Gay's  friends  persuaded 
liim  to  sell  his  share  of  South- sea  stock,  but  he  dreamed 
of  dignity  and  splendoin-,  and  could  not  bear  lo  obstruct 
his  own  fortune.' — Johnson.  A  love  of  singularity 
operating  on  an  ardent  mind  will  too  often  load  men 
to  indulge  in  strange  reveries  ;  '  I  continned  to  sit  mo- 
tionless, with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  curtain,  some 
moments  after  it  fell.  When  I  was  roused  fioiii 
my  reverie  I  found  myself  almost  alone.' — Hawkes 

WORTH. 


IRRATIONAL,  FOOLISH,  ABSURD,  PREFOS 
TEROUS. 
L'rational,  compounded  of  ir  or  in  and  ratio,  sign! 
fies  contrary  lo  reason,  and  is  employed  to  expre&s  the 
want  of  the  faculty  itself,  or  a  deficiency  in  tho  exer 
cise  of  this  faculty  ;  foolish  denotes  the  perversion  c! 
this  faculty;  absurd,  i'lom  surdus,  deaf,  signifies  lliaj 
to  which  one  would  turn  a  deaf  ear ;  preposterous^ 
from  prtB  before  and  post  behind,  signifies  literally  thai 
side  foremost  which  is  unnatural  and  contrary  to  com 
mon  sense. 

Irrational  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  foolish :  it  is 
applicable  more  frequently  to  the  thing  than  to  the 
person,  to  the  principle  than  lo  the  practice ;  '  The 
schemes  of  freethinkers  are  altogether  irrational,  and 
require  the  most  extravagant  credulity  lo  embrace 
them.' — Addison.  Foolish  on  the  contrary  is  com 
monly  applicable  to  the  person  as  well  as  the  tiling, 
to  the  practice  rather  than  the  principle;  'The  same 
well  meaning  gentleman  took  occasion  at  another  time 
to  bring  together  such  of  his  friends  as  were  addicti  d 
to  a  foolish  habitual  custom  6f  swearing,  in  order  to 
show  them  the  absurdity  of  the  practice. — Addison 
Skepticism  is  the  most  irrational  thing  that  exists; 
the  human  mind  is  formed  to  believe,  but  not  lo 
doubt:  he  is  of  all  men  most  foolish  who  stakes  hid 
eternal  salvation  on  his  own  fancied  superiority  of 
intelligence  and  illumination.  Foolish,  absurd,  and 
preposterous,  rise  in  degree :  a  violation  of  common 
sense  is  implied  by  them  all,  but  they  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  violence  which  is  done  to  the  under- 
standing: foolish  is  applied  to  any  tiling,  howevei 
trivial,  which  in  the  smallest  degree  offends  our  under 
standings:  the  conduct  of  children  is  therefore  often 
foolish,  but  not  absurd  and  preposterous,  vi'hicli  are 
said  only  of  serious  things  that  are  opposed  to  our 
judgements :  it  is  absurd  for  a  man  to  persuade  another 
to  do  that  which  he  in  like  circumstances  would  object 
to  do  himself; 

But  grant  that  those  can  conquer,  these  can  cheat, 
'Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great; 
Who  wickedly  is  wise  or  madly  brave 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave.— Pope. 
It  is  preposterous  for  a  man  to  expose  himself  to  tlie 
.ridicule  of  others,  and  then  be  angry  witli  those  whc 
will  not  treat  him  respectfully;  'By  a  preposterous 
desire  of  things  in  themselves  indifferent  men  foiesc 
the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness  whinli  ihose  thint* 
are  instnimentai  to  obtain.'— Berkeley 
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IRRELIGIOUS,  PROFAIvJE,  IMPIOUS. 
As  epithets  to  designate  the  character  of  the  person, 
they  seem  to  rise  in  degree .  the  v-reli^ious  is  nega- 
live ;  the  profane  and  impious  are  positive ;  the  lat- 
ter being  much  stronger  than  tlie  former.  The  prof  am 
of  the  Latins,  from  ^ro  and /a7itm,  i.e.  procwi  afano, 
far  from  the  temple,  were  those  not  initiated,  who  were 
not  permitted  to  take  any  part  in  the  sacred  mysteries 
and  rites,  whence  by  a  natural  consequence  those  who 
despised  what  waa  sacred.  All  men  who  are  not  posi- 
lively  actuated  by  principles  of  religion  are  irrelijrious ; 
'An  officer  of  the  army  in  Roman  Catliolicic  countries, 
would  be  afraid  to  pass  for  an  irreligious  man  if  he 
should  be  seen  to  go  to  bed  without  offering  up  his 
devotions.*— Addison.  Who,  if  we  include  all  such 
as  show  a  disregard  to  the  outward  observances  of 
religion,  form  a  too  numerous  class;  profanity  and 
imoicty  are  however  of  a  still  more  heinous  nature  ; 
they  consist  not  in  the  mere  absence  of  regard  for  reli- 
gion, but  in  a  positive  contempt  of  it  and  open  out- 
rage against  its  laws  ;  the  profane  man  treats  what  is 
sacred  as  if  it  were  profane  ;  '  These  have  caused  the 
weak  to  stumble  and  the  pi-ofane  to  blaspheme,  offend- 
ing the  one  and  hardening  the  other.'— South.  What 
a  believer  holds  in  reverence,  and  utters  with  awe,  is 
pronounced  with  an  air  of  inditference  or  levity,  and 
as  a  matter  of  ctimmnn  discourse,  by  a  profane  man  ; 
he  knowing  no  difference  between  sacred  and  profane; 
but  as  the  former  may  be  converted  into  a  source  of 
scandal  towards  others;  'Fly,  ye  profane;  if  not, 
draw  near  with  awe.' — Young.  The  impious  man  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  pious  man ;  the  former  is  filled 
with  defiance  and  rebellion  against  his  Maker,  as  the 
latter  is  with  love  and  fear ;  the  former  curses,  wliile 
the  latter  prays  ;  the  former  is  bloated  with  pride  and 
conceit;  tne  latt^;  is  full  of  humility  and  self-abase- 
ment: we  have  a  picture  of  the  former  in  the  devils, 
and  of  the  latter  in  the  saints.  When  applied  to 
tilings,  the  term  ii-relighus  seems  to  be  somewhat 
more  positively  opposed  to  religion ;  an  irreligious 
book  is  not  merely  one  in  wJiich  there  is  no  religion, 
but  that  also  which  is  detrimental  to  religion,  such  as 
skeptical  or  licentious  writings;  the  profane  in  this 
case  is  not  always  a  term  of  reproach,  but  is  employed 
to  distinguish  what  is  expressly  spiritual  in  its  nature,  . 
from  that  which  is  temporal :  the  history  of  nations  is  I 
profane^  as  distinguished  from  tliP,  sacred  history  con- 
tained in  the  Bible;  tlie  writings  of  the  heathens  are 
altogether  profane  as  distinguisltcd  from  the  moral 
writings  of  Christians,  or  the  believers  in  Divine  Reve- 
lation. On  the  other  hand,  when  we  speak  of  a  pro- 
fane sentiment,  or  a  profane  joke,  profane  lips,  and 
the  like,  the  sense  is  personal  and  reproachful ;  '  No- 
thing is  ;iro/ane  that  serveth  to  holy  things.- Ralegh. 
Impious  is  never  applied  but  to  what  is  [)ersonal,  and 
in  the  very  worst  sense;  an  impious  thought,  an  im- 
pioiis  wish,  or  an  impious  vow,  are  the  fruits  of  an 
impious  mind ; 

Love's  great  divinity  rashly  maintains 
Weak  impious  war  with  an  immortal  God. 

Cumberland. 

TO  FORSWEAR,  PERJURE,  SUBORN. 

Forswear  is  Saxon  ;  perjure  is  Latin  ;  the  preposi- 
tion for  and  per  are  both  privative,  and  the  words 
signify  literally  to  swear  contrary  to  the  truth  ;  this  is, 
however,  not  their  only  distinction :  to  forswear  is 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  oaths  ;  \o  perjure  is  employed 
only  for  such  oaths  as  have  been  administered  by  tiie 
Uvil  magistrate. 

A  soldier  fors-'oears  himself  who  breaks  his  oath  of 
allegiance  by  desertion  ;  and  a  subject  forswears  him- 
self who  takes  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Majesty 
which  he  afterward  violates  ; 

False  as  thou  art,  and  more  than  f-Mse  forsworn ! 

Net  sprung  from  noble  blood,  nor  goddess  born  ; 

Why  should  I  own  "i  what  worse  have  I  to  fear  ? 

Dryden. 
A  man  perjures  himself  in  a  cotn-t  of  law  who  swears 
to  the  truth  of  that  which  he  knows  to  be  false;  '  The 
::ommon  oath  of  the  Scythian  was  by  the  sword  and 
the  fire,  for  that  they  accounted  those  two  special 
divine  powers  which  should  work  vengeance  on  the 
pcr;iirer5.'— Spenser.  Forswear  is  used  only  in  the 
iro'ner  sense;  ycrj 'ire  may  be  used  figuratively  with 


'  rcard  to  lovers'  vows  ;  he  who  deserts  Ms  misftess  M 
whom  he  has  pledged  Jiis  affection  is  &.  perjured  man : 
Be  gone,  for  ever  leave  this  happy  sphere ; 
For  perjur'd  lovers  have  no  mansions  here.— Lee. 
Forswear  and  perjure  are  the  acts  of  individuals ; 
suborn,  from  the  Latin  subomare,  signifies  to  make  to 
forswear:  a  perjured  man  has  all  the  guilt  upon  hira 
self;  but  he  who  is  suborned  shares  his  guilt  with  the 
suborner , 

They  wore  suborn' d  ; 
Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons, 
Are  stole  away  and  fled.— Shakspeare 

DEVIL,  DEMON. 

Devil,  in  old  German  tiefel,  Sa,\on  deoflf  Welsh 
diafwli  French  diable,  Italian  diavolo,  Dutch  duyfdel, 
Greek  6id^oXos,  fi'om  SialSdXXu),  to  traduce,  signifies 
properly  a  calumniator,  and  is  always  taken  in  the  bad 
sense,  for  the  spirit  which  incites  to  evil,  and  tempts 
men  tlirough  the  medium  of  their  evil  passions; 
demon,  in  Latin  da;mon^  Greek  Salfiwv,  from  ^aw  lo 
know,  signifies'one  knowing,  that  is,  having  preter 
natural  knowledge,  and  is  taken  either  in  a  bad  or 
good  sense  for  the  power  that  acts  within  us  and  con- 
trols our  actions. 

Since  the  devil*  is  represented  as  the  father  of  all 
wickedness,  associations  have  been  connected  with  the 
name  that  render  its  pronounciation  in  familiar  dis- 
course offensive  to  the  chastened  ear  ;  while  demon  is 
a  term  of  indifferent  application,  that  is  commonly 
substituted  in  its  stead  to  designate  either  a  good  or  a  i 
evil  spirit. 

Among  Jews  and  Christians  the  term  demon  is  taken 
always  in  a  bad  sense ;  but  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
understood  by  the  word  dsmon  any  spirit  or  genius 
good  or  evil,  but  particularly  the  good  spirit  or  guardian 
angel,  who  was  supposed  to  accompany  a  man  from 
his  birth.  Socrates  professed  to  be  always  under  the 
direction  of  such  a  d«7?iow,  and  his  example  has  been 
followed  by  other  heathen  philosophers,  particularly 
those  of  the  Platonick  sect.  Hence  the  use  of  these 
terms  in  ordinary  discourse,  the  devil  being  always 
considered  as  the  supernatural  agent,  who,  by  the 
divine  permission,  acts  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men;  but  a  demon  is  applied  generally  and  indefinitely 
in  the  sense  of  any  spirit.  The  devil  is  said  in  prover- 
bial discourse  to  be  in  such  things  as  go  contrary  to 
the  wish  ;  the  demon  of  jealousy  is  said  to  possess  the 
mind  that  is  altogether  carried  away  with  that  passion. 
Men  who  wish  to  have  credit  for  more  goodness  than 
they  possess,  and  to  throw  the  load  of  guilt  off"  them- 
selves, attribute  to  the  devil  a  perpetual  endeavour  to 
draw  them  into  the  commission  of  crimes ;  '  The 
enemies  we  are  to  contend  with  are  not  men  but 
devils.^ — TiLLOTsoN-  Wherever  the  demon  of  discord 
has  got  admittance,  there  is  a  farewell  to  all  the  com- 
forts of  social  life;  '  My  good  demon,  who  sat  at  my 
right  hand  daring  the  course  of  this  whole  vision, 
observing  in  me  a  burning  desire  to  join  that  glorious 
company,  told  me  he  highly  approved  of  that  geneious 
ardour  with  which  I  seemed  transported.' — Addison. 

HERETICK,  SCHtSMATICK,  SECTARIAN  OR 
SECTARY,  DISSENTER,  NONCONFORMIST. 
A  heretick  is  the  maintainerof  heresy  (v.  Hetero- 
dox) ;  the  schismatick  is  the  author  or  promoter  of 
schism ;  the  sectarian  or  sectary  is  the  member  of  a 
sect ;  the  dissenter  is  one  who  dissents  from  the  estab- 
lishment; and  the  nonconformist  one  who  does  not 
conform  to  the  establishment.  A  man  is  a  heretick 
only  for  matters  of  faith  and  doctrine,  but  he  is  a 
schismatick  in  matters  of  discipline  and  practice.  Tht 
heretick  therefore  is  not  always  a  schismatick,  nor  the 
schismatick  a  heretick.  Whoever  holds  the  doctrines 
that  arc  common  lo  the  Roman  Catholick  and  the 
reformed  Churches,  is  not  a  heretick  in  the  Protestant 
sense  of  the  word ;  although  he  may  in  many  outward 
formalities  be  a  schismatick.  The  Calvinists  are  not 
hcreticks,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  schismaticks ; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  members  of  the 
establishment,  who  hold  though  they  do  not  avow 
hereticul  notions. 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard ;  "  Diablo,  4emon 
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The  het  uick  ia  considered  as  such  with  regard  to  tlie 
UailioUck  Church,  or  the  whole  body  of  Christians, 
holding  the  same  fundamental  principles;  'When  a 
Papist  uses  the  word  hereticks  he  generally  means 
i^.DLcsiaM'-,  when  a  Protestant  uses  the  word,  he 
generally  means  any  persons  wilfully  and  contentioiisly 
obstinate  in  fundamental  errours.'— Watts.  BuI  the 
schismatick  and  sectarian  are  considered  as  such  with 
regard  to  particular  established  bodies  of  Christians. 
Schism,  from  the  Greek  ax'^Wj  to  split,  denotes  an 
action,  and  the  schismaticfe  is  an  agent  who  splits  for 
himself  in  his  own  individual  capacity:  the  sectarian 
does  not  expressly  perform  a  part,  he  merely  holds  a 
relation;  he  does  not  divide  any  thing  himself,  but 
belongs  to  that  which  is  already  cut  or  divided.  The 
schismatick,  tliercfore,  takes  upon  himself  the  whole 
moral  responsibility  of  the  schism ;  but  the  sectarian 
does  not  necessarily  take  an  active  part  in  the  measures 
of  his  sect:  whatever  guilt  atlaches  to  schism  attaches 
to  the  schisinatick ;  he  is  a  voluntary  agent,  who  acts 
from  an  enoneous  principle,  if  not  an  unchiistian  tem- 
per: the  sectariatt  is  often  an  involuntary  agent;  lie 
follows  that  to  which  he  has  been  incidentally  attached. 
It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  be  a  schismatick,  and  not  a 
sectarian  ;  as  also  to  be  a  sectarian,  and  not  a  schis- 
matick. Those  professed  members  of  the  establish- 
ment who  aficct  the  tHle  of  evangelical,  and  wish  to 
palm  upon  the  Church  the  peculiarities  of  the  Calvin- 
islick  doctrine,  and  to  ingraft  their  own  modes  and 
forms  into  its  discipline,  are  sdiismaticksj  but  not  sec- 
tarians; 'The  sckisviaticks  disturb  the  sweet  peace 
of  our  Church.'— Howe L.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  by  birth  and  education  are  attached  to  a  sect,  are 
sectarians,  but  not  always  schismaticks ;  '  In  the 
house  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  one  of  Cromwell's  officers, 
Butler  observed  so  much  of  the  character  of  the  sec- 
taries, that  he  is  said  to  have  written  or  begun  his  poem 
at  this  time.' — Johnson.  Consequently,  schismatick 
Is  a  term  of  much  greater  reproach  than  sectarian. 

The  schismatick' ^ndk  sectarian  have  a  reference  to 
any  established  body  of  Christians  of  any  country ; 
but  dissenter  is  a  term  applicable  only  to  the  inhabit- 
aots'of  Great  Britain,  and  bearing  relation  only  to 
the  established  Church  of  England :  it  includes  not 
only  those  who  have  individually  and  personally  re- 
nounced the  doctnnes  of  the  Church,  but  those  who 
are  in  a  stale  of  dissent  or  difference  from  it.  Vis- 
scntcrs  are  not  necessarily  either  schismaticks  or  sec- 
tarians, fbr  British  Roman  Catholicks,  and  tlie  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland,  are  all  dissenters,  although  they 
are  the  reverse  of*what  is  understood  by  schismatick 
and  sectarian:  it  is  equally  clear  that  all  schismaticks 
and  sectariaTis  are  not  dissenters,  because  every  esta- 
blished community  of  Christians,  all  over  the  world, 
have  had  individuals,  or  smaller  bodies  of  individuals. 
Betting  themselves  up  against  them :  the  term  dis- 
senter beina;  in  a  great  measure  technical,  it  may  be 
applied  individually  or  generally  without  conveying 
any  idea  of  reproach;  'Of  the  dissenters.  Swift  did 
not  wish  to  infringe  the  toleration,  but  he  opposed 
their  encroachments.'— Johnson.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  nonconformist,  which  is  a  more  special  term, 
including  only  such  as  do  not  conform  to  some  esta- 
blished or  national  religion ;  '  Watts  is  at  least  one  of 
the  tew  poets  with  whom  youth  and  ignorance  may  be 
safely  pleased ;  and  happy  will  that  reac'er  be,  wiiose 
mind  is  disposed,  by  his  verses  or  his  prose,  to  uuitatc 
him  in  all  but  his  nonconformity.'' — Johnson.  Con- 
sequently, all  members  of  the  llomish  Church,  or  of 
yie  Kirk  of  Scotland,  ore  excluded  from  the  number 
of  nonconformists;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
British-born  subjects,  not  adhering  to  these  two  forms, 
and  at  the  same  time  renouncing  tlie  established  form 
of  their  country,  are  of  this  number,  among  whom  may 
be  reckoned  Independents,  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  Methodists,  and  all  other  such  sects  as  have 
neen  formed  since  Uie  reformation. 

HETERODOXY,  HERESY. 

Heterodoxy,  from  the  Greek  IrEpos  and  &6\r},  signifies 
another  or  a  different  doctrine ;  heresy,  from  the  Greek 
a^pEais  a  choice,  signifies  an  opinion  adopted  by  indivi- 
dual choice. 

•  To  be  of  a  different  persuasion  is  heterodoxy ;  to 

■  Vide  Roubaud ;  "  H^itique,  h6i6rodoxe." 


have  a  faitli  of  one's  own  is  heresy;  thit  heterodoxy 
characteriz'^.s  the  opinions  formed  ;  the  heresy  charac- 
terizes the  individual  forming  the  opinion:  the  hete- 
rodoxy exists  independently  and  for  itself;  '  All  wrong 
notions  in  religion  arc  ranked  under  the  general  name 
of hctci'odox.^ — GoLDiNG.  Tlic  heresy  seta  itself  up 
against  othere;  *  Heterodoxies,  false  doctrines,  yea, 
and  heresies,  may  be  propagated  by  prayer  as  well  as 
preaching.' — Boll.  As  all  division  supposes  errour 
.either  on  one  side  or  on  both,  the  words  heterodoxy 
and  heresy  are  applied  only  to  human  opinions,  and 
strictly  in  the  sense  of  a  false  opinion,  formed  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  which  is  better  founded;  but  the 
former  respects  any  opinions,  important  or  otherwise; 
the  latter  refers  only  to  matters  of  importance;  the 
heresy  is  therefore  a  fundamental  errour.  There  liaF 
been  much  heterodoxy  in  the  Christian  world  at  ail 
times,  and  among  these  have  been  heresies  denying 
the  plainest  and  most  serious  truths  which  have  beer 
acknowledged  by  the  gi^at  body  of  Christians  since 
the  Apostles. 

OMEN,  PROGNOSTICK,  PRESAGE. 

All  these  terms  express  some  token  or  sign  of  what 
is  to  come  ;  omen,  in  Latin  omen,  probably  comes  from 
the  Greek  otofiai  to  think,  because  it  is  what  gives 
rise  to  much  conjecture;  prognostick,  in  Greek  irpoy- 
v(a<^iKhv,  from  npoyvijiaKut,  to  know  before,  signifies  the 
sign  by  wliicli  one  judges  a  thing  before  hand,  because 
a  2>rognostick  is  rather  a  deduction  by  the  use  of  the 
understanding;  the  presage  is  the  sentiment  of  ^rc- 
saging,  or  the  thing  by  which  oxie  presages. 

The  omen  and prognos tick  are  both  drawn  from  ex- 
ternal objects  ;  tlio  presage  is  drawn  from  one's  owr 
feelings.  The  omen  is  drawn  from  objects  that  have 
no  necessary  connexion  with  the  thing  they  are  made 
to  represent;  it  is  the  fruit  of  the  imagination,  and 
rests  on  superstition  :  the  prognostick,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  sign  whicli  partakes  in  some  degree  of  the  quality 
of  the  thing  denoted.  Omens  were  drawn  by  the 
heathens  from  the  flight  of  birds,  or  the  entrails  of 
beasts;  'Aves  dant  omina  dira.' — Tieullus.  And 
oftentimes  from  different  incidents ;  thus  Ulysses, 
when  landed  on  his  native  island,  prayed  to  Jupiter 
that  he  would  give  him  a  double  sign  by  which  he 
might  know  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  slay  the 
suitors  of  his  wife  ;  and  when  he  heard  the  thunder, 
and  saw  a  maiden  supplicating  the  gods  in  the  temple, 
he  took  these  for  omens  that  he  should  immediately 
proceed  to  put  in  execution  his  design  ;  the  omen  was 
therefore  considered  as  a  supernatural  sign  sent  for  a 
particular  purpose;  'A  signal  omen  stopp'd  the  passing 
host.' — Pope.  Prognosticks,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
discovered  only  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  objects 
in  which  they  exist,  as  the  prognosticks  of  a  moria; 
disease  are  known  to  none  so  well  as  the  physician  ; 
the  prognosticks  of  a  storm  or  tempest  are  best  known 
to  tlie  mariner ; 

Though  your  prognosticks  run  too  fast, 
They  must  be  verified  at  last. — Swift. 
In  an  extended  sense,  the  word  omen  is  also  applied  to 
objects  which  serve  as  a  sign,  or  enable  a  person 
to  draw  a  rational  inP^rence,  which  brings  it  nearer  in 
sense  to  the  prognostick  and  the  presage:  but  the 
omeyi  may  be  used  of  that  which  is  either  good  or  bad, 
the  prognostick  mostly  of  that  which  is  bad.  It  is 
an  omen  of  our  success,  if  we  find  those  of  whoqi  wc 
have  to  ask  a  favour  in  a  good  humour ;  '  Hammond 
would  steal  from  his  fellows  into  places  of  his  privacy 
there  to  say  his  prayers,  omens  of  his  future  pacific 
tempt'  and  eminent  devotion.' — Fell.  The  spirit  of 
discontwit  which  pervades  the  countenances  and  dis- 
course of  a  people  is  a  prognostick  of  some  popular 
commotion ; 

Careful  observers 

By  sureprognosticks  may  foretell  a  shower  -  Swift. 
Presage,  when  signifying  a  sentiment,  is  commonly 
apphed  to  what  is  unfavourable;  'I  know  but  one  way 
of  fortifying  my  soul  against  these  gloomy  presages 
that  is,  by  securing  to  myself  the  protection  of  that 
Being  who  disposes  of  events.'— Add[son.  But  when 
taken  for  that  by  which  one  presages,  it  is  understood 
favourably,  or  in  an  indifferent  sense.  The  quickness 
of  powers  discoverable  in  a  boy  is  soraetimeg  avre' 
sage  of  his  future  grco  ness; 
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Ourg  joy  fiird,  and  ehout 
Prtaagt  of  victory.— Milton. 


■5  0  AUGUR,  PRESAGE,  FOREBODE, 
BETOKEN,  PORTEND. 

JiLgur^  in  French  augurcr-t  Latin  augurium^  comes 
'roin  ams  a  bird,  aa  an  augury  was  originally,  and  at 
01  times,  principally  drawn  from  the  song,  tlie  flight, 
or  other  actions  of  birds.  The  augurium  of  the 
r.atins,  and  the  oltaviefia  of  the  Greelts,  was  a  species 
cf  divination  practised  by  the  aw-ffiirs,  wlio  professed 
to  foretell  events,  either  from  the  heavenly  phenomena, 
from  the  chattering  or  flight  of  birds,  from  the  sacred 
chickens,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  eating  their 
meat;  from  quadrupeds,  such  as  wolves,  foxes,  goats, 
&c. ;  or,  lastly,  from  what  they  called  the  dircE,  or  the 
accidents  which  befell  persons,  as  sneezing,  stmnbling, 
spilling  salt,  or  meeting  particular  objects  ;  whence  by 
a  natural  extension  in  the  meaning  of  the  term,  it  has 
beea  used  to  signify  any  conjecture  respecti'ng  futurity. 
Presage,  in  French  presage,  from  the  Latin  prm  and 
sagio  to  be  instinctively  wise,  signifies  to  be  thus  wise 
about  what  is  lo  come ;  forehode  is  compounded  of 
fors,  and  the  Saxon  bodian,  and  the  English  bid^  to 
offer  or  to  declare,  signifying  to  pronounce  on  futurity; 
betoken  signifies  to  serve  as  a  token  ;  portend,  in  Latin 
portcndo^  compounded  of  ^or  for^ro  and  tendo,  signi- 
fie.s  to  set  or  show  forth. 

To  augur  signifies  either  to  serve  or  make  use  of  as 
an  augury  ;  to  forbade  and  presage  is  to  form  a  con- 
clusion in  one's  own  mind  :  to  betoken  or  portend  is  to 
serve  as.  a  sign,  Persons  or  things  augur  or  presage ; 
persons  only  forebode ;  things  only  betoken  or  portend. 
Auguring  is  a  calculation  of  some  future  event,  in 
whicli  the  imagination  seems  to  «  mucli  concerned 
as  the  understanding:  presaging  ather  a  conclusion 
or  deduction  of  what  may  be  from  what  is  ;  it  lies  in 
the  understanding  more  than  in  the  imagination  ;  fore- 
boding lies  altogether  in  the  imagination.  Things  are 
said  lo  betoken,  which  present  natural  signs  ;  those  are 
aaid  to  portend,  which  present  extraordinary  or  super- 
natural signs. 

It  augurs  ill  for  the  prosperity  of  a  country  or  a 
Btate  when  its  wealth  has  increased  so  as  to  take  away 
the  ordinary  stimulus  to  industry,  and  to  introduce  an 
mordinate  love  of  pleasure ;  '  There  is  always  an 
augury  to  be  taken  of  what  a  peace  is  likely  to  be, 
from  tiie  preliminary  steps  that  are  made  to  bring  it 
about.'— Burke.  We  presage  the  future  greatness  of 
a  man  from  the  indications  which  he  gives  of  possess- 
ing an  elevated  character ;  '  An  opinion  has  been  long 
conceived,  that  quickness  of  invention,  accuracy  of 
udgement,  or  extent  of  knowledge,  appearing  before 
the  usual  time,  presage  a  short  life.' — Johnson.  A 
distempered  mind  is  apt  ic,  forebode  every  ill  from  the 
most  trivial  circumstances  ;  '  What  conscience  fore- 
bodes^ revelation  verifies,  assuring  us  that  a  day  is  ap- 
pointed when  God  will  render  to  every  man  according 
to  Jiis  works.' — Blair.  We  see  with  pleasure  those 
actions  in  a  child  which  betoken  an  ingenuous  temper; 

All  more  than  common  menaces  an  end : 

A  blaze  betokens  brevity  of  life, 

As  if  bright  embers  should  emit  a  flame. — Young. 
A  mariner  sees  with  pain  the  darkness  of  the  sky 
Vi\nc\i  portends  a  storm  ; 

Skill'd  in  the  wing'd  inhabitants  of  the  air. 

What  auspices  their  notes  and  flights  declare, 

O !  say — for  all  religious  rites  portend 

A  happy  voyage  and  a  prosp*rous  end. — Drydef 
The  moralist  augurs  no  good  to  the  morals  of  a  nation 
from  the  lax  discipline  which  prevails  in  the  education 
nf  youih ;  he  presages  the  loss  of  independence  to 
the  minds  of  men  in  whom  proper  principles  of  subor- 
dination have  not  been  early  engendered.  Men  some- 
times/oreftorfe  the  misfortunes  winch  happen  to  them, 
but  they  odener  forebode  evils  which  nevernme. 

TO   FORETELL,    PREDICT,    PROPHESY, 

PROGNOSTICATE. 

To  /o?-c£cZi,  compounded  of /ore  and  tell;  predict^ 

from  prce  and  dico ;  prophesy,  in  French  prophetiser^ 

Latin  prapkctiso,  Greek  Trpo^j^reiiti),  all  signify  to  tell, 

expound,  or  declare  what  is  to  happen,  and  convey  Uie 


idea  of  a  verbal  comnmnicatlon  of  futurity  to  othera 
prognosticate^  from  the  Greek  T:Q(jytv<SiaKUi  to  know- 
beforehand,  to  bode  or  imagine  to  one's  self  before 
hand,  denotes  the  action  of  feeling  rather  than  speaif 
ing  »f  things  to  come. 

Foretell  is  the  most  geneial  in  its  sense,  and  familial 
in  its  application ;  we  foretell  common  events ;  wo  mav 
predict  that  which  is  common  or  unconiinun  ;  prophe- 
cies are  for  the  most  part  important ;  foretelling  is  an 
orduiary  gift;  one  foretells  by  a  simple  calculation  or 
guess  ; 
Above  the  rest,  the  sun,  who  never  lies, 
Foretells  the  change  of  weather  in  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

To  predict  diwA  prophesy  are  extraordinary  gifts;  one 
predicts  either  by  a  suporiour  degree  of  intelligence,  or 
by  a  supernatural  povt^er  real  or  supposed  ;  'The  con 
sequences  of  suffering  the  French  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Scotland,  are  predicted  with  great  accuracy 
and  discernment.'— Robertson.  '  In  Christ  they  all 
meet  with  an  invincible  evidence,  as  if  they  wore  not 
predictions,\i\xt  after  relations;  and  the  penmen  of 
them  not  prophets,  but  evangelists.'— South.  One 
prophesies  by  means  of  inspiration  real  or  supposed ; 
An  ancient  mxg^yr  prophesied  from  hence, 
"  Behold  on  Latian  sliores  a  foreign  prince !" 

Drvdrn. 
Men  of  discernment  and  experience  easily  foretell  the 
events  of  undertakings  which  fall  under  tUeir  notice. 
The  priests  among  the  heathens,  like  the  astrologers 
and  conjurers  of  more  modern  times,  pretended  to  pre- 
dict events  that  eftected  nations  and  empires.  The 
gift  of  prophecy  was  one  among  the  number  of  the 
Bupernalura!  gifts  communicated  to  the  primitive 
Christians  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  '  Xo  arguments  maaa 
a  stronger  impression  on  these  Pagan  converts,  that* 
the  predictions  relating  to  our  Saviour,  in  those  old 
prophetick  writings  deposited  among  the  hands  of  tlie 
greatest  enemies  to  Christianity.' — Addison. 

Prediction  as  a  noun  is  employed  for  both  the  verbs 
foretell  ^ndi  predict ;  it  is  therefore  a  term  of  less  value 
than  prophecy.  We  speak  of  a  prediction  being  veri- 
fied, and  &  prophecy  fulfilled  :  the  predictions  of  alma- 
nack-makers respecting  the  weather  are  as  seldom 
verified  ns  the  prophecies  of  visionaries  and  enthusiast* 
are  fulfilled  respecting  the  death  of  princes  or  the 
affairs  of  governments.  To  prognosticate  is  an  act  of 
the  understanding;  it  is  guided  by  outward  symptomn 
as  a  rule  ;  it  is  (mly  stimulated  and  not  guided  by  out 
ward  objects  ;  a  physician  prognosticates  the  crisis  of 
a  disorder  by  the  symptoms  discoverable  in  the  patient; 
''Who  that  should  view  the  small  beginniiigs  of  some 
persons  could  imagine  or  ;jro5'nosiica(c  those  vast  in- 
creases of  fortune  that  havo  afterward  followed  them 
— South. 


CONJECTURE,  SUPPOSITION,  SURMISE. 

Conjecture,  in  French  conjecture,  Latin  conjectura 
from  conjicio  or  con  ixndjacio  to  throw  together,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  put  together  or  framed  in  the  mind 
without  design  or  foundation;  supposition,  in  French 
supposition,  from  suppono,  coiiipuundud  of  sub  and 
pono  to  put  in  the  pl.ire  of  a  thing,  signifies  to  "t*^ 
one's  thoughts  in  the  place  of  reality  ;  surmise,  cir 
pounded  of  sur  or  sub  and  misc,  Latin  jnissus  pa 
ciple  of  mitto  to  send  or  put  forth,  lias  an  origin: 
meaning  similar  to  the  former. 

All  these  terms  convey  an  idea  of  something  in  tha 
mind  independent  of  thH  reality;  but  conjecture  is 
founded  less  on  rational  inference  than  swp;?osz£W7i; 
and  surmise  less  than  either ;  any  circumstance,  how 
ever  trivial,  may  give  rise  to  a  conjecture  ;  some  rea 
sons  are  requisite  to  produce  a  supposition;  a  parti- 
cular state  of  feeling  or  train  of  thinking  may  of  itself 
create  a  surmise. 

Although  the  same  epithets  are  generally  applicfthlj 
to  all  tliese  terms,  yet  we  may  with  propriety  say  thai 
a  conjecture  is  idle;  a  supposiiion  false;  a  surmise 
fanciful. 

Conjectures  are  employed  on  events,  their  causes, 
consequences,  and  contingencies ;  '  In  the  casting  of 
lots,  a  man  cannot,  upon  any  ground  of  reason,  biing 
the  event  so  much  as  under  conjcciurc.'— South.  Sup- 
position isconcefned  in  speculative  loints;  '  Tl)ifl  is 
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only  nn  InfallibHity  upon  supposition,  that  if  a  tiling 
be  true  it  is  impossible  to  be  ftilse.'— Tillotson.  Sur- 
vtise  is  employed  on  personal  concerns ;  '  To  ilet  go 
private  surmises  whereby  the  thing  is  not  made  better 
or  worse ;  if  just  and  allowable  reasons  might  lead 
them  to  do  as  they  did,  then  are  these  censures  frus- 
trate.'—Ho  jKER.  The  secret  measures  of  governmenl; 
give  rise  to  ymious  conjectures  :  all  ihe  sxippositions 
which  are  formed  respecting  comets  seem  at  present  to 
fall  short  of  the  truth  :  the  behaviour  of  a  person  will 
often  occasion  a  surmise  respecting  his  intentions  and 
proceedings,  let  them  be  ever  so  disguised.  Antiqua- 
rians and  etymologists  deal  much  in  co7yec(wr£5  ;  they 
have  ample  scope  afforded  them  for  asserting  what  can 
be  neither  proved  nor  denied;  'Persons  of  studious 
and  contemplative  natures  often  entertain  themselves 
with  the  history  of  past  ages,  or  raise  schemes  and  con- 
cctures  upon  futurity.' — Addison.  Religionists  are 
pleased  to  build  many  suppositions  of  a  doctrinal  na- 
ture on  the  Scriptures,  or,  more  properly,  on  their  own 
partial  and  forced  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures ; 
'  Even  in  that  part  which  we  have  of  ilie  journey  to 
Canterbury,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  tlic  following  Re- 
view of  Chaucer,  to  take  notice  of  certain  defects  and 
m consistencies,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon 
the  supposition  tliat  the  work  was  never  finished  by 
the  author.' — Tyrwuitt.  It  is  the  part  of  prudence, 
as  well  as  justice,  not  to  express  any  surmises  which 
we  may  entertain,  either  as  to  the  character  or  conduct 
of  others,  which  may  not  redound  to  tlieir  credit  ■ 
*  Any  the  least  surmise  of  neglect  has  raised  an  aver 
sion  in  one  man  to  another.' — South. 


TO  DOUBT,  QUESTION,  DISPUTE. 


TO  CONJECTURE,  GUESS,  DIVINE 

t^njecturing,  in  the  same  sense  as  before  (vide  Con- 
jecture)., in  nearly  allied  to  guessing  and  divining-; 
guess,  in  Saxon  and  Low  German  gissen,  is  connected 
with  the  word  ghost,  and  the  German  geist,  &c.  spirit, 
signifying  the  action  of  a  spirit ;  diviney  from  the  Latin 
divinus  and  Deus  a  God,  signifies  to  think  and  know 
as  independently  as  a  God. 

We  conjecture  that  v/hich  may  be ;  '  When  we  look 
upon  such  things  as  equally  may  or  may  not  be,  human 
reason  can  then,  at  tlie  best,  but  conjecture  what  will 
be.*— South.  We  guess  that  a  thing  actually  is  or 
was; 

Incapable  and  shallow  innocents  ! 

You  cannot  ^ess  who  caused  your  father's  death, 

SnAKSPEARE. 

We  conjecture  at  the  meaning  of  a  person's  actions; 
we  guess  that  it  is  a  certain  hour.  The  conjecturing 
is  opposed  to  tlie  full  conviction  of  a  thing ;  the  guess- 
ing is  opposed  to  the  certain  knowledge  of  a  thing ; 

And  these  discoveries  make  us  all  confess 
That  sublunary  science  is  but  guess. — Dknham. 

A  child  guesses  at  that  portion  of  his  lesson  which  he 
has  not  properly  learned;  a  fanciful  person  employs 
conjecture  where  he  cannot  draw  any  positive  con- 
clusion. 

To  guess  and  conjecture  both  imply,  fur  the  most 
part,  tlie  judging  or  forming  an  opinion  without  any 
grounds;  but  sometimes  they  are  used  for  a  judgement 
on  some  grounds ;  *  One  mu.y  guess  by  Plato's  writinfys, 
that  his  meaning  as  to  the  inferiour  deities,  was,  that 
they  who  would  have  them  might,  and  they  who  would 
not  might  leave  them  alone;  hut  that  himself  had  a 
right  opinion  concerning  the  true  God.'— Stilling- 

FLEET. 

Now  hear  the  Grecian  fraud,  and  from  this  one 
Conjecture  all  the  rest. — Dryden. 

To  guess  and  conjecture  are  the  natural  acts  of  the 
mind:  divine,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  a  supernatural  act; 
in  this  sense  the  heathens  affected  to  divine  that  which 
was  known  only  to  an  Omniscient  Being;  amd  impos- 
tors in  our  time  presume  to  divine  in  matters  that  are 
s?t  above  the  reach  of  human  comprehension.  The 
t«rm  IQ  however  employed  to  denote  a  spcciesof^eys- 
tng  in  different  matters,  as  to  divine  tlie  meaning  of  a 
mystery ; 

Walking  they  talk'd,  and  fruitlessly  divin'd 

What  fiiend  tlie  priesieas  by  those  words  design'd. 

DUVDEN. 


Doubt,  in  French  douter,  Latin  dubito  Ironi  duhiua^ 
comes  from  6vui  and  iv6vat,<j},  in  the  same  manner  aa 
our  frequentative  doubt^  signifying  to  have  two  opin- 
ions; gtiestionAn  ijti.\it\qumstio,  from  lyiiirro,  to  inquire, 
signifies  to  make  a  question  or  inquiry:  dispute,  from 
the  Latin  disputo,  or  dis  asunder  and  puto  to  think,  sig 
nifies  literally  to  think  differently. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of  the  mind  in  staying 
its  decision.    The  doubt  lies  altogether  in  the  mind ;  it 
is  a  less  active  feeling  Uian  questioning  or  disputing : 
by  the  former  we  merely  suspend  decision ;  by  the  latter 
we  actually  demand  proofs  in  order  to  assist  us  in  de- 
ciding.   We  may  doubt  in  silence ;  we  cannot  (question 
or  dispute  without  expressing  it  directly  or  indirectly. 
He  who  suP4!;ests  doubts  does  it  with  caution;  he 
who  makes  a  question  throws  in  difBculties  witli  a 
degree  of  confidence.     Doubts  insinuate  themselves 
into  the  mind  oftentimes  involuntarily  on  the  part  of  the 
doubter;  questions  are  always  made  with  an  express 
design.    We  doubt  in  matters  of  general  interest,  on 
abstruse  as  well   as  commnn  subjects;   we  question 
mostly  in  ordinary  matters  that  are  of  a  personal  inte- 
rest :  disputing  is  no  lees  personal  than  questioning,  but 
the  dispute   respects   the  opinions  or   assertions  of 
another;  the  question  respects  his  moral  character  or 
qualities;  we  doubt  tlie  truth  of  a  position;  '  Foi' my 
part  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  so  little  to  be  doubted, 
that  I  think  it  is  almost  the  only  truth  we  are  sure  of.' 
— Addison.    We  question  the  veracity  of  an  author; 
Our  business  in  the  field  of  fight 
Is  not  to  question,  but  to  prove  our  might. — Popb. 
The  existence  of  mermaids  was  doubted  for  a  great 
length  of  time;  but  the  testimony  of  creditable  peisons, 
who  have  lately  seen  them,  ought  now  to  put  it  out  of 
a\[  doubt.    When  thepracticabihtyof  any  plan  is  ques- 
tioned, it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  any  farther  into  its 
merits.    When  the  authority  of  the  person  is  disputed 
it  is  in  vain  for  him  to  offer  his  advice  or  opinion; 
Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute 
j\Iy  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute. 
The  doubt  is  frequently  confined  to  the  individual^ 
the  question  and   dispute  frequently  respect  others. 
We  doubt  whellier  we  shall  be  able  to  succeed;  wc 
question  another's  right  to  interfere ;  we  dispute  a  per 
son's  claim  to  any  honour ;  we  doubt  whether  a  thing 
will  answer  the  end  proposed;  we  question  the  utility 
q,f  any  one  making  the  attempt;  we  dispute  the  justice 
of  any  legal  sentence ;  in  this  application  of  the  terms 
question  and  dispute,  the  former  expresses  a  less  deci- 
sive feeling  and  action  than  the  latter. 

There  are  many  doubtful  cases  in  medicine,  where 
the  physician  is  at  a  loss  to  decide;  there  are  many 
questionable  measures  proposed  by  those  who  are  in  or 
out  of  power  which  demand  consideration.  There  are 
many  disputable  points  between  man  and  man  wliich 
cause  much  angry  feeling  r.nd  disposition;  to  doubt 
every  thing  is  more  inimical  to  the  cause  of  truth,  than 
the  readiness  to  believe  every  thing;  a  disposition  to 
question  whatever  is  said  or  done  by  otliers,  is  much 
more  calculated  to  give  offence  than  lo  prevent  decep- 
tion. A  disposition  to  dispute  every  thing  anothei  says 
or  does  renders  a  pei-son  very  unfit  to  be  dealt  with. 


DOUBT,  SUSPENSE. 
The  doubt  respects  that  which  we  should  believe ;  the 
suspense,  from  the  Latin  suspensus  and  suspendeo  to 
hiing  upon,  has  regard  to  that  which  we  wish  to  know 
or  ascertain.  We  are  in  doubt  for  the  want  of  evi- 
dence; we  are  in  suspense  for  the  want  of  cerlainty. 
The  doubt  interrupts  our  progress  in  the  attainment  of 
truth ;  ' Could  any  dilficulty  have  been  pioposed,  the 
resolution  would  have  been  as  early  as  the  proposal ;  it 
cpuld  not  have  had  time  to  settle  into  doubt.'' — South. 
The  suspense  impedes  us  in  the  attainment  of  oui 
objects,  or  in  our  motives  to  action:  the  former  is  con- 
nected principally  with  the  understanding;  the  latter 
acts  upon  the  hopes;  it  is  frequently  a  state  between 
hope  and  fear.  We  have  our  doubts  about  things  thai 
have  no  regard  to  time ;  'Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer 
of  the  understanding;  it  dissipates  every  doubt  and 
scruple  in  an  insfiint.'— Addison.  We  are  in  suspense 
about  things  that  are  to  hapj'en  in  future,  or  that  are 
about  to  be  done;   'The  bundle  of  hay  on  ?ither  side 
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striking  his  (tbe  ass's)  sight  and  smell  in  the  same  pro- 
purtion,  would  keep  him  m  perpetual  suspense.' — -Ad^^" 
BON.  Those  are  the  least  inclined  to  doubt  who  have 
the  most  thorough  knowledge  of  a  subject;  those  are 
Die  least  exposed  to  the  -inpleasant  feeling  of  suspense 
who  coiiflne  their  wishr:!  to  the  present; 

Ten  days  the  prophet  in  suspense  remain'd,       _ 

Would  no  man's  fate  pronounce  ;  at  last  constrain  d 

ny  Ithacus,  he  solemnly  design'd 

Wo  for  the  sacrifice. — Dryden. 


DOtJBTFUL,  DUBIOUS,  UNCERTAIN,  PRECARIOUS. 
The  doubtful  admits  of  doubt  (v.  Doubt,  suspense)  : 
the  dubixms  creates  suspense.  The  doubtful  is  said  of 
things  in  which  we  are  required  to  have  an  opinion  ; 
the  dubious  respects  events  and  things  that  must 
speak  for  themselves.    In  doubtful  cases  it  is  advise- 
able  for  a  judge  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercy ;  '  In 
handling  the  right  of  war,  I  am  not  willing  to  inter- 
mix matter  doubtful  with  that  which  is  out  of  doubt.' 
—Bacon.    While  the  issue  of  a  coatest  is  dubious^ 
all  judgment  of  the  parties,  or  of  the  case,  must  he 
carefully  avoided ; 
His  utmost  pow'r,  with  adverse  power  oppos'd 
In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  heav'n. 

Milton. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  doubtful  aad 
dubious,  being  both  derivations  from  the  same  Latin 
words  dubito  and  dubius,  are  or  may  be  indifferently 
used  in  many  instances,  according  as  it  may  suit 
the  verse  or  otherwise  ; 
The  Greeks  with  slain  Tlepolemus  retir'd, 
Whose  fall  Ulysses  view'd  with  fury  fir'd ; 
Doubtful  if  Jove's  great  son  he  should  pursue. 
Or  pour  his  vengeance  on  the  Lycian  crew.— Pope. 
'At  the  lower  end  of  the  room  is  to  be  a  side-table 
for  persons  of  great  fame,  but  dubious  existence, 
such  as  Hercules,  Theseus,  ^neas,  Achilles,  Hec- 
tor, and  others.' — Swift. 

Doubtful  and  dubious  have  always  a  relation  to 
the  person  forming  the  opinion  on  the  subject  in 
question  ;  uncertain  and  precarious  are  epithets 
which  designate  the  qualities  of  the  things  them- 
selves. Whatever  is  uncertain  may  from  that  very 
circumstance  be  doubtful  or  dubious  to  those  who 
attempt  to  determine  upon  them ;  but  they  may  be 
designated  for  their  uncertainty  without  any  regard 
to  the  opinions  which  they  may  give  rise  to. 

A  person's  coming  may  be  doubtful  or  uncertain  ; 
the  length  of  his  stay  is  oftener  described  as  uncer- 
tain than  as  doubtful.    The  doubtful  is  opposed  to 
that  on  which  we  form  a  positive  conclusion ;  the 
uncertain  to  that  which  is  definite  or  prescribed. 
The  efficacy  of  any  medicine  is  doubtful ;  the  man- 
ner of  its  operation  may  be  uncertain.    While  o"ur 
knowledge  is  limited,  we  must  expect  to  meet  with 
many  things  that  are  doubtful;  'In  doubtful  cases 
reason  still  determines  for  the  safer  side  ;  especially 
if  the  case  he  not  only  doubtful,  but  also  highly  con- 
cerning, and  the  venture  he  a  soul,  and  an  eternity.' 
— South.    As  every  thing  in  the  world  is  exposed 
to  change,  and  all  that  is  future  is  entirely  above 
our  control,  we  must  naturally  expect  to  find  every 
thing  unoertain,  but  what  we  see  passing  before  us  ; 
Near  old  Antandros,  and  at  Ida's  foot, 
The  timber  of  the  sacred  grove  we  cut 
And  build  our  fleet,  uncertain  yet  to  find 
What  place  the  gods  for  our  repose  assign'd. 
Dryden. 
Precarious  I  from  the  Latin  precaHus  and  precor  to 
pray,  signifies  granted  to  entreaty,  depending  on  the 
will  or  humor  of  another,  whence  it  is  applicable  to 
whatever  is  obtained  from  others.    Precarious  is  the 
highest  species  of  uncertainty,  applied  to  such  things 
as  depend  on  future  casualties  in  opposition  to  that 
which  is  fixed  and  determined  bydesign.    Thewea- 
ther  is  wncer^am;  the  subsistence  of  a  person  who  has 
no  stated  income  or  source  of  living  must  be  precari- 
mts     It  is  uncertain  what  day  athing  may  take  place, 
jntil  it  is  determined;  *  Man,  without  the  protec- 
ion  of  a  superior  Being,  is  secure  of  nothing  that 


he  enjoys,  and  uncertain  of  every  thmg  he  hopes  lor. 
— TiLLOTSON.  There  is  nothing  more  precariously 
what  depends  upon  the  favour  of  statesmen ;  ine 
frequent  disappointments  incident  to  hunting  mduced 
men  to  establish  a  permanent  property  m  their  tiocka 
and  herds,  in  order  to  sustain  themselves  m  a  \esaprs 
carious  manner.' — Blackstosb. 

DEMUR,  DOUBT,  HESITATION,  OBJECTICN 

The  demur^  the  doubt,  and  the  hesitation  are  hert 
employed  in  the  sense  either  of  what  causes  demur 
doubt^  and  hesitation,  or  of  the  states  of  mind  them 
selves;  the  objection,  from  objicio,  or  ob  and  ^lacio  to 
throw  in  the  way,  signifies  what  is  thrown  in  ..He  way 
so  as  to  stop  our  progress. 

Demurs  are  often  in  matters  of  deliberation  ;  doubt 
in  regard  to  matters  of  fact;  hesitation  in  matters  of 
ordinary  conduct ;  and  objections  in  mattersof  common 
consideration.  It  is  the  business  of  one  who  giyed 
counsel  to  make  demurs;  it  is  the  business  of  the  m 
quirer  to  suggest  doubts;  it  is  the  business  of  all  occa 
sionally  to  make  a  hesitation  who  are  called  upon  to 
decide;  it  is  the  business  of  those  to  make  objections 
whose  opinion  is  consulted.  Artabancs  made  many 
demurs  to  the  proposed  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes- 
'  Certainly  the  highest  and  dearest  concerns  of  a  tem- 
poral life  «J'e  infinitely  less  valuable  th.an  those  of  ait 
eternal ;  a..d  consequently  ought,  without  any  demur 
al  all,  to  be  sacrificed  to  them  whenever  they  come  in 
competition  with  them.'— South.  Doubts  have  been 
suggested  respecting  the  veracity  of  Herodotus  as  an 
historian ; 

Our  doubts  are  traitors, 
'     And  make  us  lose,  by  fearing  to  attempt 
The  good  we  oft  might  win.— Shakspeare. 
It  is  not  proper  to  ask  that  which  cannot  be  granleu 
without  hesitation;  'A  spirit  of  revenge  makes  him 
curse  the  Grecians  in  the  seventh  book,  when  they 
hesitate  to  accept  Hector's  challenge.'— Fopk.    And 
it  is  not  the  part  of  an  amiable  disposition  to  make  a 
hesitation  in   complying  with  a  reasonable  request: 
there  are  but  few  things  which  we  either  attempt  to  do 
or  recommend  to  others  that  is  not  liable  to  some  kind 
of  an  objection. 

A  demur  stops  the  adjustment  of  any  plan  or  the 
determination  of  any  question  : 

But  with  rejoinders  and  replies, 
Long  bills,  and  answers  stufl''ri  with  lies, 
Demur,  imparlance,  and  assoign, 
The  parties  ne'er  could  issue  join.— Swift 
A  doubt  interrupts  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  coming 
to  a  state  of  satisfaction  and  certainly:  they  are  both 
applied  to  abstract  questions  or  such  as  are  of  general 
interest;   'This  skeptical  proceeding  will  make  every 
sort  of  reasoning  on  every  subject  vain  and  fiivolous, 
even  that  skeptical  reasoning  itself  which  has  per- 
suaded us  to  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  the  agree- 
ment of  our  perceptions.' — Burre. 

Hesitation  and  objection  are  more  individual  and 
private  in  their  nature.  Hesitation  lies  mostly  in  the 
Slate  of  the  will;  objection  is  rather  the  offspring  of 
the  understanding.  The  hesitation  interferes  with 
the  action;  'If  every  man  were  wise  and  virtuous, 
capable  to  discern  the  best  use  of  time  and  resolute  to 
practise  it,  it  might  be  granted,  I  think,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  total  liberty  would  be  a  blessing.'— Johnson. 
The  objection  affects  the  measure  or  the  mode  of  ac 
tion ;  '  Lloyd  was  always  raising  objections  and  r«> 
moving  thfem.* — Johnson. 

TO  DEMUR,  HESITATE,  PAUSE. 

Demur,  in  French  demeurer,  Latin  demorari,  signifies 
to  keep  back  ;  hesitate,  in  Latin  hmsitatvm^  participle  nf 
hcBsito,  a  frequentative  from  Acsro,  signifies,  first  to  stick 
at  one  thing  and  then  another ;  pause,  in  Latin  pansa, 
from  the  Greek  rrauw,  to  cease,  signifies  to  make  a  stand. 

The  idea  of  stopping  is  common  to  these  terms,  to 
which  signification  is  added  some  distinct  collateral 
idea  for  each  :  we  demur  from  doubt  or  difficulty  ;  we 
hesitate  fiom  an  undecided  state  of  mind;  we  pause 
from  circumstances.  Demurring  is  the  act  of  an  equal  ■ 
we  demur  in  givirg  our  assent;  hesitating  i«  often  Uif 
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ictof  R  superlour;  we  hexitate  in  giving  our  consent: 
when  a  proposition  appears-  lo  be  unjusi  we  demur  in 
mpportina  it  on  tlie  ground  of  its  inj-ustico ;  'In  order 
^  banish' an  evil  out  of  the  world  ihat  does  not  only 
produce  great  unfnsinessto  private  persons,  but  has 
also  a  very  bad  influence  on  the  publick,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  show  the  folly  of  demurring.* — Addison. 
When  a  request  of  a  dubious  nature  is  made  to  us  we 
hesitate  in  complying  with  it ;  '  I  want  no  solicitations 
for  nie  to  comply  where  it  would  be  ungenerous  forme 
lo  refuse;  fot  c&n  1  hesitate  a  moment  to  take  upon 
myself  the  protection  of  a  daughter  of  Correllius  V— 
Mklmoth's  Letters  of  Puny.  Prudent  people  are 
most  apt  to  demur;  but  people  of  a  wavering  temper 
are  apt  to  hesitate:  devuirring  may  be  often  unneces- 
sary, but  it  is  seldom  injurious ;  hesitating-  is  mostly 
injurious  when  it  is  not  necessary ;  the  former  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  that  admit  of  delay ;  the  latter  in 
cases  where  immediate  decision  is  requisite. 

Demurring  and /icsi^aiin^ are  both  employed  as  acts 
of  tlic  mind ;  pausinff  is  an  externaj  action ;  we  demur 
and  hesitate  in  determining  ;  we  pause  in  speaking  or 
doing  any  thing  j 

Think,  O  think, 
And  ere  thou  plunge  into  the  vast  abys.-, 
Pause  on  the  verge  awhile,  look  down  and  see 
Thy  future  mansion. — Porteus. 

TO  SCRUPLE,  HESITATE,  WAVER, 

FLUCTUATE. 
In  scruple  (u.  Conscientious)  simply  keeps  us  from 
deciding;  the  hesitation,  from  the  Latin  AtEa-zio,  fre- 
quentative of  h(Breo  to  stick,  signifyhigto  stick  first  at 
one  thing  and  then  another ;  tlie  waverings  from  the 
word  wave,  signifying  to  move  backward  and  forward 
like  a  wave;  and  j2uciua(ion,  from  the  Latin  fiactus  a 
wave,  aU  bespeak  the  variable  state  of  tlie  mind :  we 
scruple  snnply  from  motives  of  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  a  thing  ;  we  hesitate  and  waver  from  various 
motives,  particularly  such  as  affect  our  interests. 
Conscience  produces  scrwpZes,  fear  pvoduces  hesitation^ 
passion  produces  wavering:  a  person  sc7~uples  to  do 
an  action  which  may  hurt  iiis  neighbour  or  offend  his 
Maker ;  he  hesitates  to  do  a  thing  Vv-hich  he  fears  may 
not  prove  advantageous  to  him  ;  he  wavers  in  his  mind 
between  going  or  staying,  accoiding  as  his  inclinations 
iuipel  him  to  the  one  or  the  other :  a  man  who  does  not 
scruple  to  &ay  or  do  as  he  pleases  will  be  an  offensive 
companion,  if  not  a  dangerous  member  of  society; 
'  The  Jacobins  desire  a  change,  and  they  will  have  it 
if  they  can  •  if  they  cannot  have  it  by  English  cabal, 
they  w"'^  .iiako  no  sortof  5cn/;)ifitohave  it  by  the  cabal 
of  France.' — Burke.  Be  who  hesitates  only  when  the 
doing  of  good  is  proposed,  evinces  himself  a  worthless 
member  of  society ;  '  The  lords  of  the  congregation  did 
not  hesitate  a  moment  whether  they  should  employ 
tlieir  whole  strength  in  one  generous  effort  to  rescue 
tlieir  religion  and  liberty  from  impending  destruction.' 
—Robertson.  He  who  wavers  between  his  duty  and 
his  inclination,  will  seldom  maintain  a  longer  doubtful 
contest;  'It  is  the  greatest  absurdity  to  be  wavering 
and  unsettled  without  closing  with  that  side  which  ap- 
pears the  most  safe  and  probable,' — Addison. 

To  fluctuate  conveys  the  idea  of  strong  agitation ; 
to  waver,  that  of  constant  motion  backward  and  for- 
ward :  when  applied  in  tlw  moral  sense,  to  fluctuate 
designates  the  action  of  the  spirits  or  the  opinions; 
To  waver  is  said  only  of  the  will  or  opinions:  he  who 
is  alternately  inerry  and  sad  in  quick  succession  is  said 
to  be  fluctuating;  or  he  who  has  many  opinioncf  in 
quick  succession  is  said  to  fluctuate;  but  he  who  can- 
not form  an  opinion]  or  come  to  a  resolution,  is  said  to 
waver. 

Fluctuations  and  waverings  are  both  opposed  to  a 
manly  character;  but  the  foimer  evinces  the  uncon- 
trolled influence  of  the  passions,  the  total  want  of  that 
equanimity  which  characterizes  the  Christian;  the 
latter  denotes  the  want  of  fixed  principle,  or  the  rfeces- 
iary  decision  of  character ;  we  can  never  have  occasion 
lo  fluctuate,  if  we  never  raise  our  hopes  and  wishes 
oeyond  what  is  attainable ; 

The  tempter,  but  with  show  of  zeal  and  love 
To  man,  and  indignation  at  his  wrong. 
New  part  puts  on,  and  as  to  passion  mov'd 
Fluctuates  disturh'd.— Milton. 


We  can  never  have  occasion  to  waver,  If  wc  know  ana 
leel  what  is  right,and  resolve  never  lo  swciTe  from  it : 
'  Let  a  man,  without  trepidation  or  wavei'ing,  piaceed 
in  discharging  his  duty.'— Blaie. 

TO  HESITATE,  FAULTER,  STAMMER. 
STUTTER. 

Hesitate  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  falter  or  faulter  seems  to  signify  to  commit  a 
fault  or  blunder,  or  it  may  be  a  frequentative  of  to  faii- 
signifying  to  stuinble ;  stammer^  in  tlie  Teutonic  stam- 
mern,  comes  most  probably  from  the  Hebrew  OHD 
to  obstruct ;  stutter  is  but  a  variation  of  stammer. 

A  defect  in  utterance  is  the  idea  which  is  common  in 
the  signification  of  all  these  terms ;  they  differ  either  as 
to  the  cause  or  the  mode  of  the  action.  With  regard 
to  the  cause,  a  hesitation  results  from  the  state  of  the 
mind,  and  an  interruption  in  the  train  of  thoughts; 
falter  arises  from  a  perturbed  state  of  feeling ;  stammer 
and  stutter  arise  either  from  an  incidental  circum 
stance,  or  more  commonly  from  a  physical  defect  in  the 
organs  of  utterance.  A  person  who  is  not  inthehabits 
of  publick  speaking,  or  of  collecting  his  thoughts  into 
a  set  form,  will  be  apt  to  hesitate  even  in  familiar  con- 
versation; he  who  first  addresses  a  publick  assembly 
will  be  apt  to  falter.  Children  who  first  begin  to  read 
\v'\\\  stammer  at  hard  words:  and  one  who  has  an 
impediment  in  his  speech  will  stutter -when,  he  attempts 
to  speak  in  a  hurry. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  or  degree  of  the  action, 
hesitate  expresses  less  than  falter:  stammer  iess  than 
sUitter. 

The  slightest  difficulty  in  uttering  words  constitutes 
a  hesitation  ;  a  pause  or  the  repetition  of  a  word  may 
be  termed  hesitating;  'To  look  with  solicitude  and 
speak  with  hesitation  is  attainable  at  will ;  but  the 
show  of  wisdom  is  ridiculous  when  there  is  nothing  to 
causf  doubt,  as  tliat  of  valoqr  when  there  is  nothing  to 
be  feared.' — Johnson.  To  falter  supposes  a  failure 
in  the  voice  as  well  as  the  lips  when  they  refuse  to  do 
their  office ; 

And  yet  was  every  fauUering  tongue  of  man, 

Almighty  Father !  silent  in  thy  praise, 

Thy  works  themselves  would  raise  a  general  voice. 
Thomson. 
Stammering  and  stuttering  are  confined  principally  to 
the  useless  moving  of  the  mouth ; 

Lagean  juice 
Will  stammering  tongues  and  stogg'ring  feet  produce 

Drydmn. 
He  who  stammera  brings  forth  sounds,  but  not  the  right 
sounds,-  without  trials  and  efforts ;  he  who  stutters 
remains  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  agitation  witiiout 
uttering  a  sound. 


aUESTION,  aUERY. 

The  question  is  the  thing  called  in  question,  or  that 
which  is  sought  for  by  a  question  ;  query  is  but  a  vari- 
ation of  qumre,  from  the  verb  qucero  to  seek  or  inquire, 
signifying  simply  the  thing  sought  for. 

Questions  and  queries  are  both  put  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  an  answer;  but  the  former  may  be  for  a 
reasonable  or  unreasonable  cause ;  a  query  is  mostly  a 
rational  question :  idlers  may  put  qusstiojis  from  mere 
curiosity;  learned  men  put  queries  for  the  sake  of 
information. 

TO  ASK,  INQUIRE,  QUESTION, 
INTERROGATE. 

j^sk,  comes  from  the  Saxon  ascian,  low  (Jerman 
esken,  eschcn,  German  heischen,  Danish  adske,  &c. 
which  for  the  most  part  signify  to  wish  for,  and  come 
from  the  Greek  aliduy  to  think  worthy;  whence  this 
word  in  English  has  been  employed  for  an  expression 
of  our  wishes,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  what  we 
want  from  others;  iM^wzre,  Latin  mjwiro,  compounded 
of  in  and  qum-o,  signifies  to  searchljifter  ;  question,  in 
Latin  is  a  variation  of  the  same  word  ;  interrogate 
Latin  interrogatus,  participle  of  intcrrogo,  com 
pounded  of  inter  and  rogo,  signifies  to  ask  alternately 
or  an  asking  between  different  persons. 

We  perform  all  these  actions  in  order  to  get  in*b: 
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mation ;  h\A.  we  ask  for  general  purposes  of  conve- 
nience; we  inquire  from  motives  of  curiosity ;  we 
qaestior,  and  interrogate  from  motives  of  discretion. 
To  ask  respects  simply  one  tiling;  to  mfftciVe  respects 
one  or  inany  subjects  ;  to  question  and  interrogate  ia 
to  ask  repeatedly,  to  examine  by  questioning  and  in- 
terrogating, and  in  the  latter  case  more  authoritatively 
than  in  the  former. 

Indifferent  people  ask  of  each  other  whatever  they 
wish  to  know ;  '  Upon  my  asking  her  who  it  was,  she 
:old  me  it  was  a  very  grave  elderly  gentleman,  but 
;liat  she  did  not  know  his  name.'— Addison.  Learners 
enquire  the  reasons  of  things  which  are  new  to  them  ; 
You  have  oft  inquired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love. 

Shakspeare. 

Masters  question  their  servants,  or  parents  their  chil- 
dren, when  they  wisli  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
any  case ; 

But  hark  you,  Kate, 

I  must  not  henceforth  have  you  question  me 

Whither  I  go.— Shakspeare. 
Magistrates  interrogate  criminals  when  they  are 
rought  before  them ;  *  Thomson  was  introduced  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  being  gayly  interrogated 
about  the  state  of  his  affairs,  said,  "  that  they  were  in 
a  more  poetical  posture  than  formerly."  ' — Johnson. 
It  is  very  uncivil  not  to  answer  whatever  is  asked  even 
by  the  meanest  person :  it  is  proper  to  satisfy  every 
inc" '  "',  so  as  to  remove  doubt :  questions  are  some- 
limes  so  impertinent  that  they  cannot  with  propriety 
be  answered :  interrogations  from  unauthorized  per- 
sons are  little  better  than  insults.  To  ask  and  interro- 
gate are  always  personal  acts ;  to  inquire  and  question 
are  frequently  applied  to  things,  the  former  in  the  sense 
of  seeking  (u.  Examination)^  and  the  latter  in  that 
of  doiJ'-iing  {v.  To  Doubt). 

KXAMINATION,  SEARCH,  TNaUIRY, 

RESEARCH,  INVESTIGATION,  SCRUTiNY. 

Examination  comes  from  the  Latin  cxamino  and 
exameni  the  beam  by  which  the  poise  of  the  balance  is 
held,  because  the  judgement  keeps  itself  as  it  were  in 
a  balance  in  examining;  search,  in  French  chercker, 
is  a  variaL'on  of  seek  and  see ;  inquiry  signifiea  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  article;  research  is  an  inten- 
sive of  search ;  investigation^  from  the  Latin  vesti- 
gium, a  track,  signifies  seeking  by  the  tracks  or  foot- 
steps ;  scrutiny,  from  the  Latin  scrutor^  to  search,  and 
scrutum,  lumber,  signifies  looking  for  among  lumber 
and  rubbish,  i.  e.  to  ransack  and  turn  over. 

Examination  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms, 
which  all  agree  in  expressing  an  active  effort  to  find 
out  that  which  is  unknown.  The  examination  is 
made  either  by  the  aid  of  the  senses  or  the  under- 
standing, the  body  or  the  mind ;  the  search  is  princi- 
pally a  physical  action ;  the  inquiry  is  mostly  intel- 
lectual ;  we  examine  a  face  or  we  examine  a  subject ; 
we  search  a  house  or  a  dictionary;  we  inquire  into  a 
matter.  An  examination  \^  m^Ae  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  judgement ;  the  search  is  made  for  ascer- 
taining a  fact;  the  inquiry  is  made  in  order  to  arrive 
at  truth.  To  examine  a  persqn,  is  either  by  means 
of  questions  to  get  at  his  mind,  or  by  means  of  looks 
to  become  acquainted  with  his  person  ;  to  search  a 
person  is  by  corporeal  contact  to  learn  what  he  has 
about  him.  We  examine  the  features  of  those  who 
interest  us ;  officers  of  justice  search  those  who  are 
tfuspp.cted ;  but,  with  the  prepositions  for  or  after,  the 
verb  search  may  be  employed  in  a  moral  application  ; 
'If  you  search  purely  for  truth,  it  will  be  indifferent  to 
you  where  you  find  it.'— Budqell.  Examinations  and 
inquiries  are  both  made  by  means  of  questions ;  but 
the  former  is  an  official  act  for  a  specifick  end,  the 
latter  is  a  private  act  for  purposes  of  convenience  or 
pleasure.  Students  undergo  examinations  from  their 
teachers ;  tiiey  pursue  their  inquiries  for  themselves. 

An  examination  or  an  inquiry  may  be  set  on  foot 
on  any  subject :  fiht  the  examination  is  direct ;  it  is 
the  setting  of  things  before  the  view,  corporeal  or  men- 
tal, in  oi'der  to  obtain  a  conclusion;  '  The  body  of  man 
.s  such  a  subject  as  stands  the  utmost  test  of  examina- 
tion.^— Addison  The  inquiry  is  indirect ;  it  is  a  cir- 
cuitous method  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  what 
was  not  known  before;  ^Inquiries  after  happiness  are 


not  so  necessary  and  useful  to  mankind  as  die  arts  of 
consolation.' — Addison.     The  stuflent  examines  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  that  he  may  strengthen  his 
own  belief;  the  government  institute  an  inquiry intc 
the  conduct  of  subjects.     A  research  is  an  inquiry  into 
that  which  is  remote;  an  investigation  is  a  minute 
inquiry ;  a  scrutiny  is  a  strict  examination.    Learned 
men  of  inquisitive  tempers  make  their  researches  intii 
antiquity ; 
To  all  inferiour  animals  'tis  giv'n 
T'  enjoy  the  state  allotted  them  by  heav'n  ; 
No  vain  researches  e'er  disturb  their  rest. — Jens  tia 

Magistrates  investigate  doubtful  and  mysterious  affairs  ■ 
physicians  investigate  the  causes  of  diseases ;  *  We 
have  divided  natural  philosophy  into  the  investigation 
of  causes,  and  the  production  of  effects.' — Bacon, 
Men  scrutirdze  the  actions  of  those  whom  they  hold 
in  suspicion  ;  '  Before  I  go  to  bed,  I  make  a  scrutiny 
what  peccant  humours  have  reigned  in  me  that  day. 
— Howell.  Acuteness  and  penetration  are  peculiarly 
requisite  in  making  researcJies ;  patience  and  perte- 
verance  are  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  investi 
gator;  a  quick  discernment  will  essentially  aid  the 
scrutinizer. 


TO  EXAMINE,  SEEK,  SEARCH,  EXPLORE 

These  words  are  here  considered  as  they  designatf' 
the  looking  upon  places  or  objects,  in  order  to  get 
acquainted  with  them.  To  examine  {v-  Examination) 
expresses  less  than  to  seek  and  search:  and  these  less 
than  to  explore,  which,  from  the  Latin  ex  and  ploru, 
signifies  to  burst  forth,  whetiier  in  lamentation  oi 
examination. 

We  examine  objects  that  are  near ;  we  seek  those 
that  are  remote  or  not  at  hand  ;  search  those  that  ar^ 
hidden  or  out  of  sight;  we  explore  those  that  are  un 
known  or  very  distant.  The  painter  examines  a  land 
scape  in  order  to  take  a  sketch  of  it ; 

Compare  each  phrase,  examine  ev'ry  ine, 
Weigh  ev'ry  word,  and  ev'ry  thought  -efine.— Pops 
One  friend  seeks  another  whon  they  have  parted; 

[  iiave  a  venturous  fairy,  that  shall  seek 

The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thence  new  nutr 
Shakspeare 
The  botanist  searches  after  curious  plants ;  the  inqui 
sitivc  traveller  ei/j/ores  unknown  regions  ;  the  write. 
examines  the  books  from  which  he  intends  to  draw 
his  authorities;  'Men  wilt  look  into  our  lives,  ano 
examine  our  actions,  and  inquire  into  our  conversa 
tions;  by  these  they  will  judge  tlie  truth  and  rcalir.5 
of  our  profession.' — Tillotson.  A  person  seeks  aw 
opportunity  to  effect  a  purpose ; 

Sweet  peace,  where  dost  thou  IwcU? 
I  humbly  crave 
Let  me  once  know, 
I  sought  tliee  in  a  secret  cave, 
And  ask'd  if  peace  were  there. — Herbek 
The  antiquarian  searches  every  corner  in  which  hw 
hopes  to  find  a  monument  of  antiquity ; 
Not  thou,  nor  they  shall  search  the  fJioughts  that  roV 
Up  in  the  close  recesses  of  my  soul. — Pope. 

The  classick  explores  the  learning  and  wisdom  of  th« 
ancients ; 

Hector,  he  said,  my  courage  bids  mc  meet 

This  high  achievement,  and  explore  the  fleet.— Pcie 

TO  DISCUSS,  EXAMINE, 
Discuss,  in  Latin  discussus,  participle  of  discutio 
signifies  to  shake  asunder  or  to  separate  thoroughly  a' 
as  to  see  the  whole  composition ;  examine  has  the  sami 
signification  as  in  the  preceding  article,  because  thi 
judgement  holds  the  balance  in  examining. 

The  intellectual  operation  expressed  by  these  term^ 
is  applied  to  objects  that  cannot  be  immediately  die 
cerned  or  understood,  but  tliey  vary  both  in  mode  anT 
degree.  Discussion  is  altogether  carried  on  by  verbal 
and  personal  communication;  examination  procoedn 
by  reading,  reflection,  and  observation  ;  v/e  oflen  e.ta- 
mme  thereforp  by  a:isT.usciun,  which  is  properly  ona 
modeof  exar.*/n'.^^V(;  p.  diccussion  is  always  carried 
on  bv  two  o'  i7i',re  7-ersons;  an  examination  may  b« 
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farriej  on  by  one  onlj':  polUicks  me  a  frequent  thougli 
not  always  a  pleasant  subject  of  discussion  hi  social 
meetings ;  '  A  country  fellow  distinguishes  himself  as 
much  In  the  church-yanl  ns  a  citizen  does  upon  the 
change;  the  whole  parish  politicks  being  generally 
discussed  in  that  place  either  after  sermon  or  before 
the  bell  rings.' — Addison.  Com  pliciited  questions  can- 
not be  too  thoroughly  examined;  '  Slen  folloW' their 
inclinations  without  txamining  wlicthfr  there  be  any 
principles  which  they  jught  to  form  for  regulating  their 
conduct.' — Bl.ur.  Z>iscHssioft  serves  for  amusement 
rather  than  for  any  solid  purpose  ;  the  cause  of  truth 
seldom  derives  any  immediate  benefit  from  it,  although 
the  minds  of  men  may  become  invigorated  by  a  col- 
lision of  sentiment:  examination  is  of  great  practical 
utility  in  the  direction  of  our  conduct:  all  decisions 
must  be^artial,  unjust,  or  imprudent,  which  are  made 
without  previous  examination. 

TO  PRS",  SCRUTINIZE,  DIVE  INTO. 

Pry  IS  in  all  probability  changed  from  prove,  in  the 
sense  of  try;  scruiinize  comes  from  the  Latin  scrutor 
to  search  thoroughly  (u.  Examination)  dive  expresses 
the  physical  action  of  going  underwater  to  the  bottom, 
and  figuratively  of  searching  to  the  bottom. 

Pry  is  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  looking  more  nar- 
rowly into  things  than  one  ought:  scrutinize  ^i\f\  dive 
into  are  employed  in  the  good  sense  of  searching  things 
to  the  bottom. 

A  person  who  pric3  looks  into  that  which  does  not 
belong  to  him  ;  and  too  narrowly  also  into  that  which 
may  belong  to  him ;  it  is  the  consequence  of  a  too 
eager  curiosity  or  a  busy,  meddUng  temper :  a  person 
who  scrutinizes  looks  into  that  which  is  intentionally 
concealed  from  him ;  it  is  an  act  of  duty  flowing  out 
of  his  office :  a  person  who  dives  penetrates  into  that 
which  lies  hidden  very  deep ;  he  is  impelled  to  this 
action  by  the  tliirst  of  knowledge  and  a  laudable 
curiosity. 

A  love  of  prying-  into  the  private  affairs  of  families 
makes  a  person  a  troublesome  neighbour ;  '  The  peace- 
able man  never  officiously  seeks  to  pry  into  the  secrets 
of  others.' — Blair.  It  is  tlie  business  of  the  magistrate 
to  scrutinize  Into  all  matters  which  affect  the  good 
order  of  society  ;  '  He  who  enters  upon  this  scrutiny 
(into  the  depths  of  the  mind)  enters  into  a  labyrinth.' 
— South.  There  are  some  minds  so  imbued  with  a 
love  of  science  that  they  delight  to  dive  into  tlie  secrets 
of  nature ; 

In  man  the  more  we  dive^  the  more  v/e  see, 
Heaven's  signet  stamping  an  immortal  make. 

Young. 


CURIOUS,  mauxsiTivE,  prying. 

CuriouSf  in  French  curieux,  Latin  curiosus,  from 
cura  care,  signifying  full  of  care ;  inquisitive,  in  Latin 
inquisitus,  from  inquiro  to  inquire  or  search  into, 
signifies  a  disposition  to  investigate  thoroughly;  pry- 
ing signifies  the  disposition  to  pry^  try,  or  sift  to  the 
bottom. 

The  disposition  to  interest  one's  self  in  matters  not 
of  immediate  concern  to  one's  self  is  the  idea  common 
to  all  these  terras.  Curiosity  is  directed  to  all  objects 
that  can  gratify  the  inclination,  lasle,  or  understand- 
ing; mquisitivcness  to  such  things  only  as  satisfy  the 
understanding. 

The  curious  person  interests  himself  in  all  the 
works  of  nature  and  art;  he  is  curious  to  try  effects 
and  examine  causes :  the  inquisitive  person  endea- 
vours to  add  to  bis  store  of  knowledge.  Curiosity  em- 
ploys every  means  which  falls  in  its  way  in  order  to 
procure  gratification;  the  curious  man  uses  bis  own 
powers  or  those  of  others  to  serve  his  purpose ;  inqui- 
sitivevess  is  indulged  only  by  means  of  verbal  inquiry; 
the  inquisitive  person  collects  all  from  others.  A  tra- 
veller is  curious  who  examines  every  thing  for  him- 
self; '  Sir  Francis  Bacon  says,  some  have  been  so 
curious  as  to  remark  the  times  and  seasons,  when  the 
stroke  of  an  envious  eye  is  most  effectually  pernicious.' 
—Steele.  He  is  inquisitive  when  he  minutely  ques- 
tions others.  Inquisitiveness  is  therefore  to  curiosity 
as  a  part  to  the  whole ;  whoever  is  curious  will  natu- 
rally be  inquisitive,  and  he  who  is  inqjdsitive  is  so 
from  a  species  of  curiosity:  huiijiquisitiveness  may 
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sometimes  be  taken  in  an  improper  sense  for  moral 
objects;  'Checking  our  inquisitive  solicitude  about 
what  the  Almighty  hath  concealed,  let  us  diligently 
improve  what  he  hath  made  known.' — Blair. 

Carious  and  inquisitive  may  be  both  used  in  a  bad 
sense ;  prying  is  never  used  otherwise  than  in  a  bad 
sense.  Jnqmsitivey  as  in  tlie  former  case,  js  a  mode 
o(  curiosity,  and  prying  is  a  species  of  Gti^et  curiosity. 
A  curious  person  takes  unallowed  means  of  learning 
that  which  he  ought  not  to  wish  to  know;  an  inquisi- 
tive person  puts  many  impertinent  and  troublesome 
questions;  a  prying  temper  is  unceasing  in  its  endea- 
vours to  get  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  others. 
Curiosity  is  a  fault  common  to  females ;  inquisitive- 
ness is  most  general  among  children ;  a  prying  temper 
belongs  only  to  people  of  low  character. 

A  well-disciplined  mind  checks  the  first  risings  of 
idle  curiosity:  children  should  be  taught  early  to  sup 
press  an  inquisitive  temper,  which  may  so  easily  be 
come  burdensome  to  others :  those  who  are  of  a  pry- 
ing temper  are  insensible  to  every  thing  but  the  desire 
of  unveiling  what  lies  hidden ;  such  a  disposition  is 
often  engendered  by  the  unlicensed  indulgence  of  cwno 
sity  in  early  life,  which  becomes  a  sort  of  passion  in 
riper  years;  'By  adhering  tenaciously  to  his  opinion, 
and  exhibiting  other  instances  of  ^prying  disposition. 
Lord  Geoige  Sackville  had  rendered  himself  disa- 
greeable to  the  commander-in-chief.' — Smollet 

CONCEIT,  FANCY. 

Conceit  comes  immediately  from  the  Latin  con 
ceptus,  participle  of  concipio  to  conceive,  or  form  in 
the  mind ;  fancy,  in  French  phantasie,  Latin  phan- 
tasia,  Greek  (pavraala,  from  (bavT4^(a  to  make  appear, 
and  0aiVaj  to  appear. 

These  terms  equally  express  the  working  of  the 
imagination  in  its  distorted  state ;  but  conceit  denotes 
a  much  greater  degree  of  distortion  than  fancy;  what 
we  conceit  is  preposterous;  what  we/a7icy is  unreal 
or  only  apparent.  Conceit  applies  only  to  internal  ob- 
jects ;  it  is  mental  in  the  operation  and  the  result ;  it  is 
a  species  of  invention  ;  '  Strong  conceit,  like  a  new 
principle,  carries  all  easily  with  it,  when  yet  above 
common  sense.'-rLocKE.  Fancy  is  applied  to  ex- 
ternal objects,  or  whatever  acts  on  the  senses :  nervous 
people  are  subject  to  strange  conceits;  timid  people 
fancy  they  hear  sounds,  or  see  objects  in  the  dark 
whicli  awaken  terror. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  conceit  oftener  conceit  that 
which  is  painful  than  otherwise; 

Some  have  been  wounded  with  conceit, 
And  died  of  mere  opinion  strait. — Butler. 
Conceiting  either  that  they  are  always  in  danger  of 
dying,  or  that  all  the  world  is  their  enemy.  There 
are  however  insane  people  who  conceit  themselves  to 
be  kings  and  queens ;  and  some  indeed  who  are  not 
called  insane,  who  conceit  themselves  very  learned 
while  they  know  nothing,  or  very  wise  and  clever, 
while  they  are  exposing  themselves  to  perpetual  ridi- 
cule for  their  folly,  or  very  handsome  while  the  world 
calls  them  plain,  or  very  peaceable  while  they  are 
always  quarrelling  with  tlieir  neighbours,  or  very 
humble  while  they  are  tenaciously  sticking  for  their 
own:  it  would  be  well  if  such  conceits  afforded  a 
harmless  pleasure  to  their  authors,  but  unfortunately 
they  only  render  them  more  offensive  and  disgusting 
than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

Those  who  are  apt  to  fancy,  never  fancy  any  thing 
to  please  themselves ; 

Desponding  fear,  of  feeble /anci'es  full, 
Weak  and  unmanly,  loosens  every  power. 

Thomson. 

They  fancy  that  thinf;s  are  too  long  or  too  short,  too 
thick  or  too  tbin,  too  cold  or  too  hot,  with  a  thousand 
other /ancics  equally  trivial  in  their  nature ;  thereby 
proving  that  the  sligbtest  aberration  of  the  mind  is  a 
serious  evil,  and  productive  of  evil. 

When  taken  in  reference  to  intellectual  objects,  con- 
ceit  is  m.ostly  in  a  bad  sense ;  '  Nothing  can  be  more 
plainly  impossible  than  for  a  man  "  to  be  profitable  to 
God,"  and  consequently  nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  for  a  man  to  cherish  so  irrational  a  conceit.''-^ 
Addison.  But  fancy  may  be  employed  in  a  good 
sense*  'My  friend,  Sir  Rogpr  de  Coverley,  told  me 
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l*othcr  day,  t'jat  he  had  been  reading  my  paper  upon 
Westiiiinsttir  Abbey,  in  which,  says  lie,  there  are  a 
great  many  ingenious /ancies.' — Addison. 


OPINIATED  OR  OPINIATIVE,  CONCEITED, 
EGOISTICAL. 

A  fondnesF  for  one's  opinion  bespeaks  the  opiniated 
man  •  a  fonc;  conceit  of  one's  self  bespeaks  tiie  con- 
ceited man :  a  fond  attachment  to  one's  self  bespeaks 
the  egoistical  man ;  a  liking  for  one's  self  or  one's  own 
;s  evfdently  the  common  idea  that  runs  through  these 
term- :  they  differ  in  the  mode  and  in  the  ohject. 

An  opiniated  man  is  not  only  fond  of  his  own 
opinion,  but  full  of  his  own  opinion:  he  has  an  opinion 
on  every  thing,  which  is  the  best  possible  opinion^  and 
is  delivered  therefore  freely  to  every  one,  that  they 
may  profit  in  forming  their  own  opinions;  'Down 
was  he  cast  from  all  his  greatness,  as  it  is  pily  but  all 
such  politick  opiniators  should.' — South.  A  conceited 
man  lias  a  conceit  or  an  idle,  fond  opinion  of  his  own 
talent ;  it  is  not  only  high  in  competition  with  others, 
but  it  is  so  high  as  lo  be  set  above  others.  The  con- 
ceited man  does  not  want  to  follow  the  ordinary  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge :  his  conceit  suggests  to  him 
that  his  talent  will  supply  labour,  application,  reading 
and  study,  and  every  other  contrivance  which  men 
have  commonly  employed  for  their  improvement ;  lie 
sees  by  intuition  what  another  learns  by  experience 
and  obseiTation ;  he  knows  in  a  day  what  others  want 
years  to  acquire ;  he  learns  of  himself  what  others  are 
contented  to  get  by  means  of  instruction  ;  *  No  great 
measure  at  a  very  difficult  crisis  can  be  pursued  which 
's  not  attended  with  some  mischief;  none  but  conceited 
pretenders  in  X'ublick  business  hold  any  other  lan- 
guage.'— Burke.  The  egoistical  man  makes  himself 
the  darling  theme  of  his  own  contemplation;  he  ad- 
mires and  loves  himself  to  that  degree  that  he  can  talk 
and  think  of  nothing  else  ;  his  children,  his  house,  his 
garden,  his  rooms,  and  tlie  like,  are  the  Incessant 
theme  of  his  conversation,  and  become  invaluable 
fl-om  the  mere  circumstance  of  belonging  to  him ; 
*  To  show  their  particular  aversion  to  speaking  in  the 
first  person,  the  gentlemen  of  Port  Royal  branded 
this  form  of  writing  with  the  name  of  egotism.'' — 
Addison. 

An  opiniated  man  is  the  most  unfit  for  conversa- 
tion, which  only  affords  pleasure  by  an  alternate  and 
equable  communication  of  sentiment.  A  conceited 
man  is  the  most  unfit  for  co-operation,  where  a  junc- 
tion of  talent  and  effort  is  essential  to  bring  things  to 
a  conclusion ;  an  egoistical  man  is  the  most  unfit  to 
be  a  companion  or  friend,  for  he  does  not  know  how 
»o  value  or  like  any  thing  out  of  himself. 


SELF-WILL,  SELF-CONCEIT,  SELF 
SUFFICIENCY. 
Self-will  signifies  the  will  in  one's  self:  self-conceit, 
conceit  of  one's  self:  self-suJficiencT/,  svfficiency  in 
one's  self.  As  character isticks  they  come  very  near 
to  each  other,  but  that  depravity  of  the  will  which 
refuses  to  submit  to  any  control  either  within  or  with- 
out is  born  with  a  person,  and  is  among  the  earliest 
indications  of  character ;  in  some  it  is  less  predomi- 
nant than  in  others,  but  if  not  early  checked,  it  is 
that  defect  in  our  natures  which  will  always  prevail ; 
self-conceit  Is  a  vicious  habit  of  the  mind  which  is 
superinduced  on  the  original  character ;  it  is  that 
which  determines  in  matters  of  judgement ;  a  self- 
tBilled  person  thinks  nothing  of  right  or  wrong :  what- 
ever the  impulse  of  the  moment  suggests,  is  the  motive 
to  action ; 

To  wilful  men 
The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procur'd, 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters. — Shakspeare. 

The  self-conceitcA  person  is  always  much  concomed 
about  right  and  wrong,  but  it  is  only  that  which  he 
conceives  to  be  right  and  wrong ;  '  Nothing  so  haughty 
and  assuming  as  ignorance,  wtiere  self-conceit  bids  it 
set  up  for  infallible.'— South.  Self-sufficiency  is  a 
species  of  self-conceit  applied  to  action :  as  a  self-con- 
ceited person  thinks  of  no  opinion  but  his  own  ;  a  self- 
svfjicicnt  person  refuses  the  assistance  of  every  one  in 
whatever  he  is  called  upon  to  do ; 


There  safe  in  self-sufficient  impudence 
Without  experience,  honesty,  or  sense, 
Unknowing  in  her  interest,  trade,  or  laws, 
He  vainly  undertakes  his  country's  causp.— Jejithb. 

PRIDE,  VANITY,  CONCEIT. 

Pride  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  the  word 
parade,  and  the  German  prackt  show  or  splendour, 
as  it  signifies  that  high-flown  temper  in  a  man  which 
makes  him  paint  to  himself  every  thing  in  liiniself  aa 
beautiful  or  splendid ;  vanity,  in  Latin  vanitas,  from 
vain  and  vanus,  is  compounded  of  ve  or  valde  awA 
inanis,  signifying  exceeding  emptiness ;  conceit  signi 
fies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  {v.  Conceit^ 
Fancy). 

The  valuing  of  one's  self  on  the  possession  of  any 
property  is  the  idea  common  to  these  terms,  out  thc> 
differ  either  in  regard  to  the  object  or  the  manner  of 
the  action.  Pride  is  the  term  of  most  extensive  mipor 
and  application,  Lnd  comprehends  in  its  signifxatior. 
not  only  that  of  the  other  two  terms,  but  likewise  ideas 
peculiar  to  itself. 

Pride  is  applicable  to  every  object,  good  or  bad. 
high  or  low,  small  or  great ;  vanity  is  applicable  only 
to  small  objects:  ^rzV^e  is  therefore  good  or  bad  ;  vanity 
is  always  bad,  it  is  always  emptiness  or  nothingness. 
A  man  is  proud  who  values  himself  on  the  jiossession 
of  his  literary  or  scienlifick  talent,  on  his  wealth,  on  his 
rank,  on  his  power,  on  his  acquirements,  or  liis  supe- 
riority over  his  competitors ;  he  is  vain  of  liis  person, 
his  dress,  his  walk,  or  any  thing  that  is  frivolous. 
Pride  is  the  irdierent  quality  in  man ;  and  while  it 
rests  on  noble  objects,  it  is  his  noblest  characteristick  ; 
vanity  is  the  distortion  of  one's  nature  flowing  from  a 
vicious  constitution  or  education  :  pride  shows  itself 
variously  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  on 
which  it  is  fixed  ;  a  noble  pride  seeks  to  display  itself 
in  all  that  can  command  the  respect  or  admiration  of 
mankind  ;  the  pride  of  wealth,  of  power,  or  of  othet 
adventitious  properties,  commonly  displays  Itself  in  an 
unseemly  deportment  towards  others ;  vanity  shows 
itself  only  by  its  eagerness  to  catch  the  notice  of  others: 
'  Vanity  makes  men  lidiculous,  pride  odious,  and  am- 
bition terrible. — Steele. 

'Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools. 

That  vanity  ^s  the  food  of  foots.— Swift. 

Pride  (says  Blair)  makes  us  esteem  ourselves:  vanity 
makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  But  if  pride  is, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  self-esteem,  or,  which  U 
nearly  the  same  thing,  self-valuation,  it  cannot  properly 
bL'said  to  make  us  esteem  ourselves.  Of  vanity  I  have 
alieady  said  that  it  makes  us  anxious  for  the  notice  and 
applause  of  others ;  but  I  cannot  with  Dr.  Blair  say 
that  it  makes  us  desire  the  esteem  of  others,  because 
esteem  is  too  substantial  a  quality  to  be  sought  for  by 
the  vain.  Besides,  that  which  Dr,  Blair  seems  to  assign 
as  a  leading  and  characteristick  ground  of  distinction 
between  pride  and  vanity  is  only  an  incidental  pro 
perty.  A  man  is  said  to  be  vain  of  his  clothes,  if  he 
gives  indications  that  he  values  himself  upon  them  as  a 
ground  of  distinction ;  although  lie  should  not  expressly 
seek  to  display  himself  toothers. 

Conceit  is  that  species  of  self- valuation  that  respects 
one's  talents  only  ;  it  is  so  far  therefore  closely  allied  to 
pride;  but  a  man  is  said  to  be  ^roMd  of  that  which  lie 
really  has,  but  to  be  conceited  of  that  which  he  really 
has  not:  a  man  may  be  proud  to  an  excess,  of  merits 
which  he  actually  possesses ;  but  when  he  is  conceited 
his  merits  are  all  inhisown  co7icezt;  the  latter  is  there- 
fore obviously  founded  on  falsehood  altogether ;  '  The 
self-conceit  of  the  young  is  the  great  source  of  those 
dangers  to  which  tliey  are  exposed.* — Blair. 


PRIDE,  HAUGHTINESS,  LOFTINESS, 
DIGNITY. 

Pride  is  here  employed  principally  as  respects  the 
temper  of  the  mind ;  the  other  terms  are  employed 
either  as  respects  the  sentiment  of  the  mind,  or  the  ex 
ternal  behaviour. 

Pride  is  here  as  before  {v.  Prided  a  generick  term: 
Jiaughtiness,  or  the  spirit  of  being  haughty  or  high 
spirited  (v.  Havghty) ;  loftiness,  or  the  spirit  of  being 
lifted  up  ;  and  dignity^  or  the  sense  of  worth  or  value," 
are  but  modes  of  pride.  Przde,  inasmuch  as  itconsista 
purely  of  self-esteem,  is  a  positive  sentiment  which  one 
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mayenttrtniTi  independently  of  other  persons:  it  lies  in 
Uie  inmost  recesses  (tf  the  human  heart,  and  mingles 
:tBe)f  insensibly  wiUi  our  atlcctions  and  passions;  it 
ts  ourcouipanionby  night  and  by  day ;  hi  pubiick  or  in 
private;  it  goes  with  a  man  wlierever  lie  goes,  and 
stays  with  him  where  he  stays;  it  is  a  never-tailing 
source  of  satisfaction  and  self-complacency  under  eveiy 
circumstance  and  in  every  situation  of  human  life. 
Haughtiness  is  that  mode  of  pride  which  springs  out 
of  one's  comparison  of  one's  self  with  others;  the 
haughty  man  dwells  on  the  itiferioiity  of  others  ;  tlie 
proud  man  in  the  strict  sense  dwells  on  liis  own  per- 
fections. J.ofiincss  is  a  mode  o(  pride  wliicli  raises 
the  spirit  above  objects  supposed  to  be  infeiiour;  it  does 
not  set  a  man  so  much  above  others  as  above  himself, 
or  that  which  concerns  himself.  Dignity  is  a  modeof 
pride  wliich  ctatts  the  wlmle  man,  it  is  the  entire  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  becoming  himself  and  due  to 
himself. 

Pride  assumes  such  Q  variety  of  shapes,  and  puts  on 
such  an  iiifmity  of  disizuiscs,  that  it  is  not  easy  ahvays 
to  recognise  it  at  the  lirst  glance  ;  but  an  insight  into 
human  nature  will  suffice  to  convince  us  that  it  is  the 
sprhis  of  all  human  actions.  Whether  we  see  a  man 
proressiriii  humility  and  self-abasement,  or  a  singular 
degree  of  self-debasement,  or  any  degree  of  self-exalta- 
tion, we  may  rest  assuted  that  his  own  /jric^c  or  con- 
scious self-importance  is  not  wounded  by  any  such 
measmes:  but  that  in  all  cases  heis  equallystimulatcd 
wiih  the  desire  of  giving  himself  in  the  eyes  of  others 
that  desrree  of  inipoitance  to  which  in  his  own  e>eslie 
is  entitled;  'Every  demonstration  of  an  implacable 
rancour  and  an  untameabic  pride  were  the  only  en- 
couraeemffiis  we  received  (from  the  regicides)  to  the 
renewal  of  our  supplications.' — Burke.  Haitghtivcss 
is  an  unbending  species  or  modeof  pride  whfch  does 
not  stoop  to  any  artifices  to  obtain  gratification  ;  but 
coniDeis  others  to  give  it  what  it  fancies  to  be  its  due  ; 
'Provoked  by  Edward's  ftiK^/ifmsss,  even  the  passive 
Baliol  bi^anto  mutiny.' — Robertson.  Loftiness  and 
dignity  are  equally  remote  from  any  subtle  pliancy,  but 
they  are  in  no  less  degree  e-ternpt  from  the  unamiable 
characterisiick  of  haa^ktiness  wliicii  makes  a  man 
bear  with  oppressive  sway  upon  others.  A  lofty  spirit 
and  adio-juV,?/ of  character  preserve  amanfioni  yielding 
to  the  contamination  of  outward  objecis,  but  leave  his 
judgement  and  feeling  entirely  free  and  unbiassed  with 
respect  to  others  ;  *  Waller  describes  Sacharissa  as  a 
predominating  beauty  of  lofty  charms  and  imperious 
influence.' — Johnson.  '  As  soon  as  Almngro  knew  his 
fate  to  be  inevitable,  he  met  it  with  the  dignity  and  for- 
titude of  a  veteran.' — Robertson. 

As  respects  the  external  behaviour,  a /[ai/o-Zii?/ car- 
riage is  mostly  unbecoming;  a  lofty  tone  is  mostly 
justih.ible,  particularly  as  circumstances  may  require; 
and  a  rf/n-7i(/ierfair  is  without  qualification  becoming  the 
man  who  possesses  real  dignity. 

HAUGHTINESS,  DISDAIN,  ARROGANCE. 

Havghtinass  is  the  abstract  quality  of  haughty,  as  in 
the  preceding  article  ;  disdain  from  tlie  French  de- 
daigncr,  or  the  privative  de  and  dignus  worthy,  sig- 
nifies thinkiii^athing  to  be  worthless;  arroganceyfiom 
arrogate^  or  the  L^tin  ar  or  ad  rogo  to  ask,  signifies 
claiming  or  taking  to  (me's  self. 

Haughtiness  (says  Dr.  Blair)  is  founded  on  the  high 
ophiion  wc  e-ntertain  of  ourselves;  disdain, on  the  low 
opinion  we  have  of  others;  fl;rroo-£i7icG  is  the  result  of 
both,  but  if  Any  thing,  more  of  the  former  than  the 
latter.  Haughtiness  and  disdain  are  properly  senti- 
ments of  the  mind,  and  arrogance  a  mode  of  acting 
result!  ig  Iron  a  ss'vte  ^f  mind ;  there  may  therefore 
)3e  haughtmest  and  rfistfam  which  have  not  betrayed 
Ihemselves  by  my  visible  action  ;  but  the  sentiment  of 
arrogance  '\^  always  accompanied  by  its  corresponding 
action  :  the  haughty  man  is  known  by  the  air  of  supe- 
riority which  he  assumes;  the  disdairiful  man  by  the 
contem  [It  which  he  shows  to  others:  the  arrogant  man 
^y  his  lofty  pretensions.  " 

Haughtiness  and  arrogance  are  both  vicious;  they 
are  built  upon  a  false  idea  of  ourselves ;  '  The  same 
kavghtiness  that  prompts  the  act  of  injustice  will  more 
strongly  incite  its  justification.' — Johnson.  'Turbu 
lent,  discontented  men  of  quality,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  puffed  up  with  personal  pride  and  arrogance, 
lenerallv despwe theirown  order.'— Burke.    Disdain 


may  bejuslifiablewhenprovokedby  what  Is  infamous' 

a  lady  must  treat  with  disdain  the  person  who  insulta 

her  honour ;  but  otherwise  it  is  a  iiighLv  unbecoming 

sentiment; 

Didst  thou  hot  think  such  vengeance  must  await 

The  wretch  that,  with  his  crimes  all  fresli  about  him, 

Rushes,  irreverent,  unprcpar'd,  uncall'd, 

Into  his  Maker's  presence,  throwing  back 

With  insolent  disdain  his  choicest  gift*!— Portkls. 

HAUGHTY,  HIGH,  HIGH-MINDED. 

Haughty^  contracted  from  high-hearty,  in  Dutch 
/tooghnrty,  signifies  literally  high-spirited,  and  like  the 
woid  highi  is  derived  through  tlie  medium  of  the 
Northern  languages,  from  the  Hebrew  J  Jfc<  I"  ^^^  ''igh. 

Haughty  characterizi's  mostly  tlie  outwaid  beha- 
viour; /h^A  respects  both  the  external  behaviour,  and 
the  iutemal  senlimem ;  kigh-minded  marks  tlie  seuti- 
menl  only,  or  the  stale  of  the  mind. 

With  regard  to  the  outward  behaviour,  haughty  is  a 
stronger  term  than  high .  a  haughty  carriage  bespeaks 
not  only  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self,  but  a  strong  mix- 
ture of  contempt  for  others:  a  high  carriage  denotes 
simply  a  high  opinion  of  one's  self;  haught/urss  is 
therefore  always  oflensive,  as  it  is  burdensome  to 
others;  but  height  may  sometimes  be  laudable  in  as 
much  as  it  is  justice  to  one's  self:  onecan  never  give  a 
command  in  a  haughty  tone  without  making  otheis 
feel  their  inferiority  in  a  painful  degree;  we  may  some- 
times assume  a  high  tone  in  order  to  shelter  ourselves 
from  insult. 

With  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  mind,  hjgk  de- 
notes either  a  particular  or  an  habitual  state;  high 
minded  IS  most  commonly  understood  to  desijinate  an 
habitual  state;  the  former  may  be  either  good  or  bad 
according  to  circumt-tances;  the  latter  is  expriiSi-ly  in- 
consistnnt  withChtislian  humility.  He  is  high  whom 
virtue  ennobles;  his  height  is  independent  of  adventi- 
tious circumstances,  it  becomes  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
lich;  he  is  properly  hiffh  who  is  set  abo\'u  any  mean 
condescension;  h/^h-nnndcdvcss,  on  the  contiary,  in- 
cludes in  it  a  seli-compiacency  that  rests  upon  one's 
personal  and  incidental  advantages  rather  than  upon 
what  is  worthy  of  ourselves  as  rational  agents.  Supe 
riours  are  apt  to  indulge  a  haughty  temper  which  does 
but  excite  the  scorn  and  haired  of  those  who  are  com 
pelled  to  endure  it; 

Let  gifts  be  to  the  mighty  queen  design'd. 
And  mollify  with  pray'rs  her  haughty  mind." 
Dryden 
A  high  spirit  is  notalways  serviceable  to  one  in  depea 
dent  circumstances;  but  when  regulated  by  discnnion, 
it  enhances  the  value  of  a  man's  charactei  ;  'Who 
knows  whether  indignation  may  not  succeed  to  terrour, 
and  tfie  revival  of  high  sentiments,  spurning  away  the 
illusion  of  safety  purchased  at  the  expense  of  glory, 
may  not  drive  us  to  a  generous  despair.' — Burke.  No 
one  can  be  high-minded  without  thinking  better  of 
himself,  and  worse  of  others,  than  he  ought  to  think  ; 
'The  wise  will  determine  from  the  gravity  of  the  case; 
the  in  i  table,  from  sensibility  to  oppression;  ihti  high- 
minded  from  disdain  and  indignation  at  abusive  power 
in  unworthy  hands. — Burke. 


TO  CONTEMN,  DESPISE,  SCORN,  DISDAIN 
Contemn^  in  Latin  contcmvo,  compounded  of  con  and 
temno,  is  probably  changed  from  tamino,  and  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  XTDD  ^^  pollute  or  render  worthless, 
which  is  the  cause  of  contempt;  despise,  In  Latin 
(ifl,sp/c/o,  compound  of  de  and  sj!Jfic^■o,  signifies  to  look 
down  upon,  which  is  a  strong  ma\  k  of  contcm pi ;  srom, 
varied  from  our  word  sAor?!,  signifies  stripped  of  all 
honours  and  exposed  to  derision,  which  situation  isthe 
cause  of  scorn;  disdain  has  the  same  signification  as 
in  the  preceding  article. 

The  above  elucidations  sufficiently  evince  tiic-  feeling 
towards  others  which  gives  birth  to  all  these  actions. 
Butthe  feeling  of  coTiicmpMs  not  quite  so  strong  as  thai 
of  despising,  nor  that  of  despising  so  strong  as  those 
of  scorning  and  disdaining ;  the  latter  of  which  ex 
presses  the  strongest  sentiment  of  all.  Persons  are 
co7t(e7;merf  for  their  moral  qualities;  tJiey  are  despised 
ou  account   of    heir  outward  circi mstancest  their 
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characters,  or  thei/'cndowMtnls.    Supenours  may  be 
contemned;  inferiours  only,  real  or  supposed)  arc  de- 


Contempt,  as  applied  to  persons,  is  not  incompatible 
with  a  Christian  temper  when  justly  provoked  by  their 
character;  but  despising  is  distinctly  forbidden  and 
seldom  warranted.  Yet  it  is  not  so  much  our  business 
Lo  contemn  others  as  to  contemn  that  which  is  con- 
temptible; but  we  are  not  equally  at  liberty  to  despise 
the  person,  or  any  thing  belonging  to  the  person,  of 
.another.  Whatever  springs  from  the  free  will  of  an 
olher  maybe  a  subject  of  contempt;  but  the  casualties 
of  fortune  or  the  gifts  of  Providence,  which  are  alike 
Independent  of  personal  merit,  should  never  expose  a 
person  to  be  despised.  We  may,  however,  contemn  a 
person  for  his  impotent  malice,  or  despise  him  for  his 
meanness. 

Persons  are  not  scoi^cd  or  disdained,  but  they  may 
be  treated  with  scorn  or  disdain;  they  are  both  impro- 
per expressions  of  co7iiemp(  or  despite  ;  scorn  marks 
the  sentiment  of  a  little,  vain  mind;  disdain  of  a 
haughty  and  perverted  mind.  A  beautiful  woman 
looks  with  scorn  on  her  whom  she  despises  for  the 
want  of  this  natural  gift.  The  wealthy  man  treats 
with  disdain  him  whom  he  despises  for  his  poverty. 
There  is  nothing  excites  the  contempt  of  mankind  so 
powerfully  els  a  mixture  of  pride  and  meannest  '  Con- 
tempt and  derision  are  hard  words;  but  in  what  man- 
ner can  one  give  advice  to  a  youth  in  the  pursuit  and 
possession  of  sensual  pleasures,  or  afford  pity  to  an  old 
man  in  the  impotence  and  desire  of  enjoying  them.' — 
Steele.  A  moment's  reflection  will  teach  us  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  despising-  another  for  that  to  which 
by  the  will  of  Providence  we  may  the  next  moment  be 
exposed  ourselves ;  '  It  is  seldom  that  the  great  or  the 
wise  suspect  that  they  are  cheated  and  despised.^ — 
Johnson.  There  are  silly  persons  wlio  will  scorn  to 
be  seen  in  the  company  of  such  as  have  not  an  equal 
share  of  finery 

Infamous  wretch ! 

So  much  below  my  scorn,  I  dare  not  kill  Ihee. 

Dryden. 

And  there  are  weak  upstarts  of  fortune,  who  disdain 
lo  look  at  those  who  cannot  measure  purses  with  them- 
selves ; 

Yet  not  for  those, 
For  what  the  potent  victor  in  his  rage 
Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change. 
Though  chang'd  in  outward  lustre,  that  fix'd  mind 
And  high  disdainfrom  sense  of  injur'd  merit. 

Milton. 

In  speaking  of  things  independently  of  others,  or  as 
inmiediately  connected  with  ourselves,  all  these  terms 
may  be  sometimes  employed  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent 
sense. 

When  we  contemn  a  mean  action,  and  scorn  lo  con- 
ceal by  falsehood  what  we  are  called  upon  to  acknow- 
ledge, we  act  the  part  of  the  gentleman  as  well  as  the 
Christian  ;  '  A  man  of  spirit  should  contemn  the  praise 
of  the  ignorant.' — Steele.  And  it  is  inconsistent 
with  our  infirm  and  dependent  condition,  that  we 
should  feel  inclined  to  despise  any  thing  that  falls  in 
our  way ; 

Thrice  happy  they,  beneath  their  northern  skies, 
Who  that  worst  fear,  the  fear  of  death,  despise; 
Provoke  approaching  fate,  and  bravely  scorn 
To  spare  that  life  which  must  so  soon  return. 

Howe. 

Much  less  are  we  at  liberty  to  disdain  to  do  any  thing 
which  our  station  requires";  'It  is  in  some  sort  owing 
to  the  bounty  of  Providence  that  disdaining  a  cheap 
and  vulgar  happiness,  they  frame  to  themselves  itnagi- 
naiy  goods,  in  which  there  is  nothing  can  raise  desire 
but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them.'— Berkeley.  We 
ought  to  think  nothing  unworthy  of  us,  nothing  de- 
grading to  us,  but  that  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
will  of  God  :  there  are,  however,  too  many  who  aft'fct 
to  denpise  small  favours  as  not  reaching  their  fancied 
deserts,  and  others  who  disdain  to  receive  any  favour 
at  all,  from  mistaken  ideas  of  dependence  and  obliga- 
tion ; 

Virtue  disdains  to  lend  an  ear 

To  U  e  mad  people's  sense  of  right.— ruA.N(;m, 


CONTEMPTIBLE,  C0NTE1MPTUUU5*. 

These  terms  are  very  frequently,  though  verj  vro 
neously,  confounded  in  common  discourse. 

Contemptible  is  applied  to  the  thing  deserving  c^-a- 
tempt;  Contemptuous  to  that  which  is  expressive  of 
contempt.  Persons,  or  what  is  done  by  persons,  may 
be  either  contemptible  or  contemptuous;  but  a  thing  is 
only  contemptible. 

A  production  is  contemptible;  a  sneer  or  look  is  con- 
temptuous; *  Silence,  or  a  negligent  indifierence,  pro- 
ceeds from  anger  mixed  with  scorn,  that  shows  an- 
other to  be  thought  by  you  too  contemptible  to  be  re- 
garded.'^ADDisoN.  '  My  sister's  principles  in  many 
particulars  differ;  but  there  has  been  always  such  a 
harmony  between  us  that  she  seldom  smiles  upon  those 
who  have  suffered  me  tc  pass  with  a  contemptuous 
negligence.* — Hawkes  worth. 

CONTEMPTIBLE,  DESPICABLE,  PITIFUL. 
Contemptible  is  not  so  strong  as  despicable  or  pitiful 
A  person  may  be  contemptible  for  his  vanity  or  weak 
ness ;  but  he  is  despicable  for  his  servility  and  base- 
ness of  character  ;  he  is  pitiful  for  his  want  of  man- 
liness and  becoming  spirit.  A  lie  is  at  all  times  con 
temptiblc  ;  it  is  despicable  when  it  is  told  for  purposes 
of  gain  or  private  interest;  it  is  pitiful  when  acconi 
panied  with  Indications  of  unmanly  fear.  It  is  con- 
temptible to  take  credit  to  one's  self  for  the  good  action 
one  has  not  performed  ;  '  Were  every  man  persuaded 
from  how  mean  and  low  a  principle  this  passion  (for 
flattery)  is  derived,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
person  who  should  attempt  to  gratify  it  would  then  be 
as  contemptible  as  he  is  now  successful.' — Steele.  It 
is  despicable  to  charge  another  with  the  faults  which 
we  ourselves  have  committed ;  '  To  put  on  an  artful 
part  to  obtain  no  olher  but  an  unjust  praise  from  tlic 
undiscerning  is  of  all  endeavours  the  most  despicable.* 
— Steele.  It  is  pitiful  to  olfend  others,  and  tlien 
attempt  to  screen  ourselves  from  their  resentment 
under  any  shelter  which  oiFers  ;  '  There  is  something 
pitifully  mean  in  the  inverted  ambition  of  that  man 
who  can  hope  for  annihilation,  and  please  himself  to 
think  that  Iris  whole  fabrick  shall  crumble  into  dust.' — 
Steele.  It  is  contemptible  for  a  man  m  a  superiour 
station  to  borrow  of  his  inferiours ;  it  is  despicable  iu 
him  to  forfeit  his  word ;  it  is  pitiful  in  him  to  iLlempl 
to  conceal  aught  by  artifice. 

CONTEMPTUOUS,  SCORNFUL,  DISDAIN!  UL 
These  epithets  rise  in  sense  by  a  regular  gradation 
Contemptuous  is  general,  and  applied  to  whatever 
can  express  contempt:  scornful  and  disdainful  are 
particular  ;  they  apply  only  lo  outward  marks:  one  is 
contemptuous  who  is  scornful  or  disdainful,  but  not 
vice  versd. 

Words,  actions,  and  looks  are  contemptuous  ;  looks 
sneers,  and  gestures  are  scornful  and  disdainful. 

Contemptuous  expressions  are  always  unjustifiably 
whatever  may  be  the  contempt  which  a  person's  con- 
duct deserves,  it;  is  unbecoming  in  another  to  give  him 
any  indications  of  the  sentiment  he  feels.  Scornful 
and  (f/5rfain/u/ smiles  are  resorted  to  by  the  weakest  or 
the  worst  of  mankind;  '  Prior  never  sacrifices  accuracy 
to  haste,  nor  indulges  himself  in  contemptuous  negli- 
gence or  impatient  idleness.'— Johnson.  'As  soon  aa 
Mavia  began  to  look  round,  and  saw  the  vagabond 
Mirtillo  who  had  so  long  absented  himself  from  hex 
circle,  she  looked  upon  him  with  that  glance  winch 
in  the  language  of  oglers  is  called  the  scornful'- 
Steele. 

In  vain  he  thus  attempts  her  mind  to  move. 
With  teare  and  prayers  and  late  repenting  love ; 
Disdainfully  she  looked,  then  turning  round, 
She  fix'd  her  eyes  unmov'd  upon  the  ground. 

DltYDEV 

TO  LAUGH  AT,  RIDICULE. 

/.a»^A,  through  the  medium  of  the  Saxon  klahan 
old  German  lahan,  Greek  ycMu),  comes  from  the  He 
lirew  pnx  with  no  variation  in  the  meaning ;  ndi 
cfihy  from  Latin  ridco,  has  the  same  original  meanin-r 
Both  these  verbs  are  used  here  in  the  imnrnper  sons'e 
for  lauifhter,  blended  with  liiore  or  less  of  ''ontcmpt  ■ 
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>ul  tUi  formei  displaya  Itself  by  the  natural  expression  I 
ot  laughter;  the  latter  siiows  itself  by  a  verbal  ex- 1 
pressioii :  the  former  is  produced  hy  a  feeling  of  mirth, 
on  observing  the  real  or  supposi'd  weakness  of  an- 
other ;  the  latter  is  produced  by  a  strong  sense  of  Uie 
absurd  or  iirational  in  another:  tht?  former  is  more  im- 
mediately directed  to  the  purson  who  has  excited  the 
feeling ;  the  latter  is  more  commonly  produced  by  the 
thing  than  by  persona.  We  Imigh  at  a  person  to  his 
face ;  but  we  ridicule  his  notions  by  writing  or  in  the 
course  of  conversation;  wc  lavgh  at  the  individual; 
we  ridicule  that  which  is  maintained  by  one  or  many, 
it  is  better  to  laitgk  at  the  fears  of  a  child  than  to 
Btteriipt  to  restrain  them  by  violence,  but  it  is  still  better 
to  overcome  them  if  possible  by  the  force  of  reason  ; 
'  Men  laugh  atone  another's  cost.' — Swift.  Ridicule 
is  not  the  test  of  truth ;  he  therefore  who  attempts  to 
^nisuse  it  against  tlie  cause  of  truth,  will  bring  upon 
himself  the  contempt  of  all  mankind  ;  but  folly  can  be 
assailed  with  no  weapon  so  eflectual  as  ridicule; 
'  It  is  easy  for  a  man  who  sits  idle  at  home  and  has  no- 
body to  please  but  himself,  to  ridicule  or  censure  the 
common  practices  of  mankind.*— Johnson.  The  phi- 
losopher Democritus  preferred  to  laugh  at  the  follies  of 
men,  rather  than  weep  for  them  like  Heiaclitus;  infi- 
dels have  always  emploj'ed  ridicule  against  Chris- 
tianity, by  which  they  have  betrayed  not  only  their 
want  of  argument,  but  their  personal  depravity  in 
laughing  where  they  ought  to  be  most  serious. 

LAUGHABLE,  LUDICROUS,    RIDICULOUS, 
COMICAL,  OR  COMICK,  DROLL. 

Laughable  signifies  exciting  or  fit  to  excite  laughter ; 
ludicrous,  in  Latin  ludicer  or  ludiciiis,  from  ludus  a 
game,  signifies  causing  game  or  sport;  ridiculous  ex- 
citing or  fit  to  excite  ridicule ;  comical,  or  comick^  in 
Latui  comicusi  from  the  Greek  K(j3[iu)5ia  comedy,  and 
icdi/ii/  a  village,  because  comedies  were  first  performed 
in  villages,  signifies  after  the  manner  of  comedy ; 
drollj  in  French  drdlc,  is  doubtless  connected  with  the 
German  rolls  a  part,  in  the  phrase  ciiie  rolle  spielen  to 
play  a  trick  or  perform  a  part. 

Either  the  direct  action  of  laughter  or  a  correspond- 
ing sentiment  is  included  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  terms :  they  dififer  principally  in  the  cause  which 
produces  the  feeling;  the  laughable  consists  of  objects 
in  general  whether  personal  or  otherwise ;  the  ludi- 
crous and  ridiculous  have  more  or  less  reference  to 
that  which  is  personal.  What  is  laughable  may  excite 
simple  merriment  independently  of  all  personal  refer- 
ence, unless  we  admit  what  Mr.  Hobbes,  and  after 
him  Addison,  have  maintained  of  all  laughter,  that  it 
springs  from  pride,  liut  without  entering  into  this 
nice  question,  1  am  inclined  to  disfinguish  between  the 
laughable  \\h\c\\  arises  from  the  reflection  of  what  is 
to  our  own  advantage  or  pleasure,  and  that  which 
arises  from  reflecting  on  what  is  to  the  disadvantage  of 
another.  The  droll  tricks  of  a  monkey,  or  the  hu- 
morous stories  of  wil,  are  laughable  from  the  nature 
of  the  things  themselves;  without  any  apparent  allu- 
sion, however  remote,  to  any  individual  but  the  one 
whose  senses  or  mind  is  gratified  ; 

They'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 

Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

SUAESPEARE. 

The  ludicrous  and  ridiculous  are  however  species  of 
the  laughable  which  arise  altogether  from  reflecting 
on  that  which  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  another.  The 
ludicrous  lies  mostly  in  the  outward  circumstances  of 
the  individual,  or  such  as  are  exposed  to  view  and 
serve  as  a  show  ;  '  The  action  of  the  theatre,  though 
modern  states  esteem  it  but  ludicrous  unless  it  be  sati- 
rical and  biting,  was  carefully  watched  by  the  ancients 
ihat  it  might  improve  mankind  in  virtue.'— Bacon 
The  ridiculous  applies  to  every  thing  personal,  whe 
ther  external  or  internal;  ^  Infelixpaupertas  has  no 
thing  in  it  more  intolerable  than  this,  that  it  renders 
men  ridiculous.* — Bouth.  The  ludicrous  docs  not 
comprehend  that  which  i«  so  much  to  the  desparage- 
ment  of  the  individual  aa  the  ridiculous;  whatever 
there  is  in  ourselves  which  excites  laughter  in  others, 
■s  accompanied  in  their  minds  with  a  sense  of  our  in- 
feriniily:  and  consequently  the  ZitrficroMs  always  pro- 
duces this  feeling;  but  only  in  a  slight  degree  com- 
pared nith  the  ridiculous^  which  awukens  a  positive 


sense  of  contempt.  Whoever  in  In  a  luduroui  situ 
atiou  is,  let  it  be  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  placed  in 
an  inferiour  station,  with  regard  to  those  by  whom  he 
is  thus  viewed ;  but  he  who  is  rendered  ridiculous  is 
positively  degraded.  It  is  possible,  therefor?,  for  a 
person  to  be  in  a  ludicrous  situation  without  any  kind 
of  moral  demerit,  or  the  slightest  depreciation  of  hia 
moral  character ;  since  that  which  renderslils  situation 
ludicrous  is  altogether  independent  of  himself ;  or  it 
becomes  ludicrous  only  in  the  eyes  of  incompetent 
judges.  "Let  an  ambassador,"  says  Mr. Pope,  " speak 
the  best  sense  in  the  world,  and  deport  himself  in  the 
most  graceful  manner  before  a  prince,  yet  if  the  tail  of 
his  shirt  happen,  as  I  have  known  it  happen  to  a  very 
wise  man,  to  hang  out  behind,  more  people  will  lavsh 
at  that  than  attend  to  the  other."  This  is  the  liiai- 
crous.  The  same  can  seldom  be  said  of  the  ridiculous; 
for  as  this  springs  from  positive  moral  causes,  it  re  ■ 
fleets  on  the  person  to  whom  it  attaches  in  a  less  ques- 
tionable shape,  and  produces  positive  disgrace.  Per- 
sons very  rarely  appear  ridiculous  without  being  really 
so;  and  he  who  is  reallyn'dicu/cws  justly  excites  con- 
tempt. 

Jh'oll  and  comical  are  In  the  prci-er  sense  applied  to 
things  which  cause  laughter,  as  when  we  speak  of  a 
droll  story,  or  a  conwcaHncident,  or  a  comick  song ; 
A  comick  subject  loves  an  humble  verse, 
TJiyestes  scorns  a  low  and  comick  style. 

Roscommon 
'  In  the  Augustine  age  itself,  notwithstanding  thecen 
sure  of  Horace,  they  preferred  the  low  buffoonery  and 
drollery  of  Plautus  to  the  delicacy  of  Terence.'— 
Warton.  These  epiliiets  may  be  applied  to  the  per 
son,  but  not  so  as  to  reflect  disadvantageously  on  the 
individual,  like  tlie  preceding  terms. 


TO    DERIDE,    MOCK,    RIDICULE,   RALLY, 
BANTER. 

Deride,  compounded  of  de  and  the  Latin  Hdeo ;  and 
ridicule,  from  rideo,  both  signify  to  laugh  at;  mock,  in 
French  moguer,  Dutch  mocken,  Greek  ftbiKab),  signifies 
likewise  to  laugh  at;  rally  is  doubtless  connected  with 
rail,  wiiich  is  in  all  probability  a  contraction  of  revile ; 
and  banter  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  the  French 
badincr  to  jest. 

Strong  expressions  of  contempt  are  designated  by  all 
these  terms. 

Deinsion  and  mockery  evince  themselves  by  the  out- 
ward actions  iu  general ;  ridicule  consists  more  in 
words  than  actions;  rallyivg  and  6a7i(crz7i^  almost 
entirely  in  words.  Deride  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as 
mock,  but  much  stronger  than  ridicule.  There  is 
always  a  mixture  of  hostility  in  derision  and  viockery ; 
but  ridicule  is  frequently  unaccompanied  with  any 
personal  feeling  of  displeasure.  Derision  is  often 
deep,  not  loud  ;  it  discovers  itself  in  suppressed  laughs, 
contemptuous  sneers  or  gesticulations,  and  cutting  ex- 
pressions: mockery  is  mostly  noisy  and  outrageous;  it 
breaks  fi)rth  in  insulting  buffoonery,  and  is  sometimes 
accompanied  with  personal  violence:  the,  former  con- 
sists of  real  but  contemptuous  laughter;  the  latter 
often  of  affected  laughter  and  grimace.  Derision  and 
mockery  are  always  personal ;  ridiculemay  be  directed 
to  things  as  well  as  persons.  Derision  and  mockery 
are  a  direct  attack  on  the  individual,  the  latter  still 
n-.ore  so  than  the  former ;  ridicule  is  as  often  used  in 
writing  as  in  personal  intercourse. 

Dei-isioji  and  mockery  are  practised  by  persons  in 
any  station ;  .ridicule  is  njostly  used  by  equals.  A 
person  is  derided  and  viockcd  for  that  which  is  offen- 
sive as  well  as  apparently  absurd  or  extravagant;  he 
is  ridiculed  for  what  is  apparently  ridiculous.  Our 
Saviour  was  exposed  both  to  the  derision  and  mockery 
of  his  enemies:  they  derided  him  for  what  they  dared 
to  think  his  false  pretensions  to  a  superioer  mission; 
t\\QY  mocked  him  by  planting  a  crown  of  thorns,  and 
acting  the  farce  of  royally  before  him. 

Derision  may  be  provoked  by  ordinary  circum 
stances ;  mockery  bv  that  which  is  extraordinary. 
When  the  prophet  Elijah  in  his  holy  zeal  mocked  the 
false  prophets  of  Baal,  or  when  the  children  mocked 
the  prophet  Elisha,  the  term  deride  would  not  have 
suited  either  for  the  occasion  or  the  action;  but  two 
))cnple  mav  deride  each  other  in  their  angry  disputes 
nr  unpiincipled  people  may  deride  those  whom  they 
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cannot  imitate,  or  ccscdetan.  Derision  and  mockery 
are  altogether  incompatiuie  with  the  Christian  temper ; 
^dicule  is  justifiable  in  certain  cases,  particularly  when 
It  is  not  personal.  When  a  man  renders  himself  an 
object  of  derisioTiy  it  does  not  follow  that  any  one  is 
justified  m  dividing  him  ; 

Salan  beheld  their  plight, 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  call'd : 
O  friends,  why  come  not  on  those  victors  proud  1 

Milton. 
Insults  are  not  the  means  for  correcting  fa\i\\B:  mockery 
is  very  seldom  used  but  for  the  gratification  of  a  malig- 
nant disposition ;  hence  it  is  a  strong  expression  when 
used  figuratively ; 

■  Impell'd  with  steps  unceasing  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view. 

GOLDSMITU. 

Although  ridicule  ia  not  the  test  of  truth,  and  ought 
not  to  be  employed  in  the  place  of  argument,  yet  there 
are  some  follies  too  absurd  to  deserve  more  serious 
treatment ; 

Want  is  the  scorn  of  every  fool, 

And  wit  in  rags  is  lurn'd  to  ridicule. — DavDEN. 
Rally  and  banter^  like  derision  and  mockery.,  are 
altogether  personal  acts,  in  wliich  application  they  are 
very  analogous  to  ridicule.  Ridicule  is  the  most  gene- 
ral term  of  the  three  ;  we  often  rally  and  banter  by 
Ridiculing:  There  is  more  exposure  in  ridiculing; 
reproof  in  rallying ;  and  provocation  in  bantering.  A 
person  may  be  ridiculed  on  account  of  his  eccentri- 
cities; he  is  rallied  ^ot  his  defects;  he  is  bavteredfoi 
accidental  circumstances:  the  two  former  actions  are 
oftenjuslified  by  some  substantial  reason;  the  latter  is 
an  action  as  puerile  as  it  is  unjust,  it  Js  a  contemptible 
species  of  mockery.  Self-conceit  and  extravagant  fol- 
lies are  oftentimes  best  corrected  by  good-natured  ridi- 
cule; a  man  may  deserve  sometimes  to  be  rallied  for 
his  want  of  resolution  ;  'The  only  piece  of  pleasantry 
in  Paradise  Lost,  is  where  the  evil  spirits  are  described 
'ds  rallying  the  angels  upon  the  success  of  tlieir  new 
invented  artillery.' — Addison.  Those  who  are  of  an 
ill-natured  turn  of  mind  will  banter  others  for  their 
misfortunes,  or  their  personal  defects,  rather  than  not 
say  something  to  their  annoyance  ;  '  As  to  your  man- 
ner of  behaving  towards  these  unhappy  young  gentle- 
men (at  College)  you  describe,  let  it  be  manly  and 
easy;  if  they  banter  your  regularity,  order,  decency, 
and  love  of  study,  banter  in  return  their  neglect  of  it.' 
■Chatham. 

RIDICULE,  SATIRE,  IRONY,  SARCASM. 

Ridicule  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  satire  and  irony  have  the  same  orij^inal  meaning 
as  given  under  the  head  of  JVtt;  sarcasm^  from  the 
Greek  o-ap/cacr/jds,  and  dap/: t^cu,  from  cupl  flesh,  signifies 
literally  to  tear  the  flesh. 

Ridicule  has  simple  laughter  in  it ;  satire  has  a  mix- 
ture of  ill-nature  or  severity;  the  former  is  employed 
in  matters  of  a  shameless  or  trifling  nature,  sometimes 
improperly  on  deserving  objects ;  '  Nothing  is  a  greater 
mark  of  a  degenerate  and  vicious  age  than  the  com- 
mon ridicule  Which  passes  on  this  state  of  life  (mar- 
7iage).' — Addison.  Satire  is  employed  either  in  per- 
sonal or  grave  matters;  'A  man  resents  with  more 
bitterness  a  satire  upon  his  abilities  than  his  practice.' 
^  Hawkesworth.  Irony  is  disguised  satire;  an 
ironist  seeing  \o  praise  that  which  he  really  means  to 
coniemn  ;  '  When  Regan  (in  King  Lear)  counsels  him 
to  ask  her  sister  forgiveness,  he  falls  on iiis  knees  and 
asks  her  with  a  striking  kind  of  irony  how  such  sup- 
plicating language  as  this  becomelh  him.' — Johnson. 
■Sarcasm  is  bitter  and  personal  satire;  all  the  others 
may  be  successfully  and  properly  employed  to  expose 
folly  and  vice;  but  sa7-cfl5m,  which  is  the  indulgence 
only  of  personal  resentment,  is  never  justifiable;  'The 
severity  of  this  sarcasm  stung  nie  with  intolerable 
•■age.' — Hawkks  WORTH. 

TO  JEST,  JOKE,  MAKE  GAME,  SPORT. 

Jest  is  in  ail  probability  abridged  from  gesticulate^ 

.jecause  the  ancient  mimicks  used  much  gesticulation 

in  breaking  their  jests  on  the  company ;  jokCf  in  Latin 

jocuSf  comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Hebrew  pHV 


to  laugh ;  to  make  game  signulea  here  to  aiaJcs  the  vub 
jectof  game  or  play ;  to  sport  signifies  here  to  spor". 
with,  or  convert  into  a  subject  of  amusement. 

One  j'ests  in  order  to  make  ethers  laugh;  oTiejokeg 
in  order  to  please  one's  self.    The.;e5(  is  directed  al 
the  object ;  the  joke  is  practised  with  the  person  or  on 
the  person.    One  attempts  to  make  a  thing  laughabJe 
or  ridiculous  by  jesting  about  it,  or  treating  it  in  a 
jesting  manner  ;  one  attempts  to  excite  good  humoui 
in  others,  or  indulge  it  in  one's  self  by  joking  with 
them.    Jests  are  therefore  seldom  harmless  :  jokes  are 
frequently  allowable.    The  most  serious  subject  may 
be  degraded  by  being  turned  into  a  jest ; 
But  those  who  aim  at  ridicule, 
Should  fix  upon  some  certain  rule, 
Which  fairly  hints  tliey  are  injest.—  SwiFT. 
Melancholy  or  dejection  of  the  mind  may  be  conve 
niently  dispelled  by  a  joke; 

How  fond  are  men  of  rule  and  place, 
Who  court  it  from  the  mean  and  base, 
They  love  the  cellar's  v\i\garjoke, 
And  lose  their  hours  in  ale  arid  smoke. — Gat. 
Court  fools  and  buffoons  used  formerly  to  break  their 
jests  upon  every  subject  by  which  they  thought  to  en- 
tertain their  employers :  those  who  know  how  to  joke 
with  good-nature  and  discretion  may  contribute  to  the 
mirih   of  the  company :  to  maAreo-aync  of  is  applicable 
only  to  persons:  to  make  a  sport  of  or  sport  with,  is 
applied  to  objects  in  general,  whether  persons  or  things  . 
both  are  employed  Wke  jest  in  the  bad  sense  of  treating 
a  tiling  more  lightly  than  it  deserves  ;^ '  When  Sam- 
son's eyes  were  out,  of  a  public  magistrate  he  was 
made  a  public  sport' — South. 

Tojest  consists  of  words  or  corresponding  signs  ;  it 
is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  one  who  acts  a  part:  to 
joke  consists  not  only  of  words,  but  of  simple  actions, 
which  are  calculated  to  produce  mirth  ;  it  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  social  intercourse  of  friends:  to  make 
game  of  consists  more  of  laughter  than  any;  it  has 
not  the  ingenuity  of  the  jest,  nor  the  good-nature  of 
iiiejoke;  it  is  tlie  part  of  the  fool  who  wishes  to  make 
others  appear  what  he  himself  really  is:  to  sport  with 
or  to  make  sport  of,  consists  not  only  of  simple  actions. 
but  of  conduct ;  it  is  the  errour  of  a  weak  mind  thai 
does  not  know  how  to  set  a  due  value  on  any  thing, 
the  fool  sports  with  his  reputation,  when  he  risks  the 
loss  of  it  for  a  bauble 


TO  SCOFF,  GIBE,  JEER,  SNEEK. 

Scoff  comes  from  the  Greek  cKtxtiTTio  to  deride :  gibe 
and  jeer  are  connected  with  the  word  gabble  and  jab 
ber,  denoting  an  unseemly  mode  of  speech ;  sneer  is 
connected  with  sneeze  and  nose,  tlie  member  by  whicli 
sneering  is  performed. 

Scoffing  is  a  general  term  for  expressing  contempt ; 
we  may  scoff  either  by  gibes,  jeers,  or  sneers;  or  we 
may  scoff'  by  opprobrious  language  and  contemptuous 
Jooks :  to  gibe,  jeer,  and  sneer,  are  personal  acts  ;  the 
gibe  and  jeer  consist  of  words  addressed  lo  an  iudivi 
i  dual ;  the  former  has  most  of  ill-nature  and  reproach 
in  it ; 

Where  town  and  country  vicars  flock  in  tribes, 
Secur'd  by  numbers  from  the  laymen's  gibes. —Swift 
The  latter  has  more  of  ridicule  or  satire  in  it; 
Midas,  expos'd  to  all  their  jeers, 
Had  lust  his  art,  and  kept  his  ears.— Swift. 
They  are  both,  however,  applied  to  the  actions  of 
vulgar  people,  who  practise  their  coarse  jokes  on  each 
other ; 

Shrewd  fellows  and  such  arch  wags !  A  tribe 
That  meet  for  nothing  but  to  gibc.—SwiFT. 
'  That  jeering  demeanour  is  a  quality  of  great  ofl'jnce 
to  others,  and  danger  towards  a  man's  self'—y^oRD 
Wentworth.  Scoff  and  S7ieer  are  directed  either  to 
persons  or  thmgs  as  the  object ;  gibe  and  jeer  only 
towards  persons:  scoff  is  taken  only  in  the  proper 
sense;  sneer  derives  its  meaning  from  the  literal  act 
ot  sneering:  the  scoffer  speaks  lightly  of  that  whict 
deserves  serious  attention ; 

The  fop,  with  learning  al  defiance 
Scoffs  at  the  pedantand  the  science.— Gay 
The  sneerer  speaks  cither  actually  with  a  sTiwr  or  as 
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\i  WA.-e  by  implication  with  a  sneer;  'Tliero  is  one 
short  passage  still  remaining  (of  Alexis  the  poet's) 
which  conveys  a  sneer  at  Pythagorns.'— Cumbkrland. 
The  scoffers  at  religion  set  at  naught  all  thoughts  of 
decorum,  tliey  openly  avow  the  little  estimation  in 
which  they  hold  it ;  the  snccrers  at  religion  are  more 
sly,  but  not  less  malignant;  they  wish  to  treat  religion 
with  contempt,  but  not  to  bring  tiiemselves  into  the 
contempt  they  deserve; 

And  sneers  as  learnedly  as  they, 

Like  females  o'er  their  morning  tea.— Swift 


TO  DISPARAGE,  DETRACT,  TRADUCE, 
DEPRECIATE,  DEGRADE,  DECRY. 

Disparage^  compounded  of  dis  and  parage,  from 
par  equal,  signifies  to  make  unequa[  or  below  what  it 
ought  to  be ;  detract^  in  Latin  detractum,  participle 
of  detraho,  from  de  and  zraJio  to  draw  down,  signifies 
to  set  a  thing  below  its  real  value ;  traduce^  in  Latin 
traduco  or  iransduco,  signifies  to  carry  from  one  to 
another  that  which  is  unfavourable;  depreciate,  Trom 
the  Latin  prctium,  a  price,  signifies  to  bring  down  the 
price ;  degrade,  compounded  df.de  and  grade  ovgradus 
a  step,  degree,  signilies  to  bring  a  degree  or  step  lower 
lliau  one  has  been  before ;  decry  signifies  literally  to 
cry  down. 

The  idea  of  lowering  the  value  of  an  object  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  words,  which  differ  in  the  circum- 
stances and  object  of  the  action.  Disparagement  is 
the  must  indefinite  in  the  manner :  detract  and  traduce 
are  specifick  in  the  forms  by  which  an  object  is  lowered  : 
disparagement  respects  the  mental  endowments  and 
qualifications:  detract  and  traduce  are  said  of  the 
moral  character ;  the  former,  however,  in  a  less  specifick 
manner  than  the  latter.  We  disparage  a  man's  per- 
formance by  speaking  slightingly  of  it;  we  detract 
from  the  merits  of  a  person  by  ascribing  his  success  to 
chance  ;  we  traduce  him  by  handing  about  tales  that 
are  unfavourable  to  his  reputation :  thus  authors  are 
apt  to  disparage  the  writings  of  their  rivals;  *It  is  a 
hard  and  nice  subject  for  a  man  to  speak  of  himself;  it 
grates  his  own  heart  to  say  any  thing  of  disparagement, 
and  the  reader's  ears  to  hear  any  thing  of  praise  from 
him.' — Cowley.  A  person  may  detract  from  the  skill 
of  another;  'I  have  very  often  been  tempted  to  write 
invectives  upon  those  who  liave  detracted  from  my 
works ;  but  1  look  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happiness  that 
I  have  always  hindered  my  resentments  from  proceed- 
ing to  this  extremity.' — Addison.  Or  he  may  traduce 
him  by  relating  scandalous  reports  ;  '  Both  Homer  and 
Virgil  had  their  compositions  usurped  by  others;  botli 
were  envied  and  traduced  during  their  lives.' — Walsh. 

To  disparage,  detract,  and  traduce,  cdLii  be  applied 
only  to  persons,  or  that  which  is  personal ;  depreciate, 
degrade,  and  decry,  to  whatever  is  an  object  of  esteem  ; 
we  depreciate  and  degrade,  therefore,  things  as  well  as 
persons,  and  decry  things :  to  depreciate  is,  however, 
not  so  strong  a  terra  as  to  degrade ;  for  the  language 
which  is  employed  to  depreciate  will  be  mild  compared 
with  that  used  for  degrading :  we  may  depreciate  an 
object  by  implication,  or  in  mdirect  terms  ;  but  harsh 
and  unseemly  epithets  are  employed  for  degrading  : 
thus  a  man  may  be  said  to  depreciate  human  nature, 
who  does  not  represent  it  as  capable  of  its  true  eleva- 
tion ;  he  degrades  It  who  sinks  it  below  the  scale  of 
rationality.  We  may  dcjircciate  or  degrade  an  indi- 
vidual, a  language,  and  ihe  hke;  we  decry  measures 
and  principles:  the  two  former  are  an  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  the  latter  is  properly  the  act  of  many.  Some 
men  have  such  perverted  notions  that  tliey  are  always 
depreciating  whiUever  is  esteemed  excellent  in  tlie 
world  ;  '  The  business  of  our  modish  French  authors 
Js  to  depreciate  human  nature,  and  consider  it  under 
its  worst  appearances.' — Addison.  They  whose  in- 
terests have  stifled  all  feelings  of  humanity,  have  de- 
graded the  poor  Africans,  in  order  to  justify  the  en- 
slaving of  them  ;  '  Akenside  certainly  retained  an  unne- 
cessary and  outrageous  zeal  for  what  he  called  and 
thought  liberty ;  a  zea!  which  sonielimes  disguises 
from  the  world  an  envious  desire  of  plundering  wealth, 
or  degrading  greatness.' — Johnson.  Political  parti- 
sans commonly  decry  the  measures  of  one  party,  in 
order  to  exalt  those  of  another;  'Ignorant  men  are 
very  subject  to  decry  tliose  beauties  in  a  celebrated 
vork  which  Ih'^y  have  not  eyes  to  discover.'— Addison 


TO  DISPARAGE,  DEROGATE,  DEGRADE. 

Disparage  and  degrade  have  the  same  meaning  as 
given  in  tlie  preceding  article;  derogate,  i:i  Laiin 
dcrogatus,  from  dcrogo  to  repeal  in  part,  signifies  to 
take  from  a  thing. 

Disparage  is  here  empbyed,  not  as  ilic  act  of  per- 
sons, but  of  things,  in  which  case  it  is  allied  to  dero- 
gate, but  retains  its  indefinite  and  general  sense  as 
before:  circumstances  may  disparage  the  perform- 
ances of  a  writer ;  or  they  may  derogate  from  the 
honours  and  dignities  of  an  individual :  it  would  be  a 
higli  disparagement  to  an  author  to  have  it  known 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  plagiarism ;  it  derogates 
from  the  dignity  of  a  magistrate  to  take  part  in  popular 
measures.  To  degrade  is  here,  as  in  the  former  case, 
a  much  stronger  expression  than  the  other  two :  wJiai- 
evcr  disparages  or  derogates  does  but  take  away 
a  part  from  the  value  ;  but  whatever  degrades  sinks  it 
many  degrees  in  the  estimation  of  those  in  whose  eyes 
it  is  degraded ;  in  this  manner  religion  is  degraded  by 
the  low  arts  of  its  enthusiastick  professors;  'Of  the 
mind  that  can  deliberately  pollute  itself  with  ideal 
wickedness,  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  contagion  in 
society,  1  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the  depravity. 
Such  degradation  of  the  dignity  of  genius  cannot  be 
contemplated  but  with  grief  and  indignation.' — John- 
son. Whatever  may  tend  to  the  disparagement  of  a 
religions  profession,  does  injuiy  to  the  cause  of  [niih  ; 
"Tis  no  disparagement  to  philosophy,  that  it  cnniiot 
deify  us.' — Glanville.  Whatever  derogates  frnm 
the  dignity  of  a  man  in  any  olfice  is  apt  to  degrade  the 
office  itself;  '  1  think  we  may  say,  without  derogating 
from  those  wonderful  performances  (the  Iliiid  and 
^neid),  that  there  is  an  unquestionable  magnificence 
in  every  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  and  indeed  a  much 
greater  than  could  have  been  formed  upon  any  Pagan 
system.' — Addison. 


TO  ASPERSE,  DETRACT,  DEFAME, 
SLANDER,  CALUMNIATE. 

Jisperse,  in  I^atin  aspcrsus,  participle  of  aspergo  tc 
sprinkle,  signifies  in  a  nioial  sense  tu  stain  with  spots, 
detract  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the 
head  of  disparage ;  defame,  in  Latin  dcfavio,  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  de  and/ama  fame,  signifies  to 
deprive  of  reputation;  sZa7(der  is  doubtless  connected 
with  the  words  slur,  sully,  and  soil,  signifying  to  stain 
with  some  spot ;  calwiniate,  from  the  Latin  calavinia. 
and  the  Hebrew  0^3  infamy,  signifies  to  load  wiih 
infamy. 

All  these  terms  denote  an  effort  made  to  injure  tht 
character  by  some  representation.  Asperse  and  de 
tract  mark  an  indirect  misrepresentation;  defame 
slander,  and  calumniate,  a  positive  assertion. 

To  asperse  is  to  fix  a  stain  on  a  moral  character ;  to 
detract  is  to  lessen  its  merits  and  excellencies.  Jisper- 
sions  always  imply  something  bad,  real  or  supposed; 
detractions  are  always  founded  on  some  supposed 
good  in  the  object  that  is  detracted;  to  defame  is 
openly  to  advance  some  serious  chaigo  againbt  the 
character :  to  slander  is  to  expose  the  faults  of  another 
in  his  absence;  to  calumniate  is  to  communicate  se- 
cretly, or  otherwise,  circumstances  to  the  injury  of 
another. 

jlspersions  and  detractions  are  never  positive  false- 
hoods, as  they  never  amount  to  more  than  insinuations  ; 
defamatiojt  is  the  publick  communication  of  facts,  whe- 
ther true  or  false:  slander  involves  the  discussion  or 
nmral  qualities,  and  is  consequently  the  declaration  of 
an  opinion  as' well  as  the  communication  of  a  tact: 
calumny,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  a  positive  communica- 
tion of  circumstances  known  by  the  narrator  at  the 
time  to  be  false.  Aspersions  are  the  effect  of  malice 
and  meanness;  they  are  the  resource  of  the  basest 
persons,  insidiously  to  wound  the  characters  of  those 
whom  they  dare  not  openly  attack:  the  most  vittuoua 
are  exposed  to  the  malignity  of  the  asperser;  'It  is 
certain,  and  observed  by  the  wisest  writers,  thai  there 
are  women  who  are  not  nicely  chaste,  and  men  not 
severely  honest,  in  alUfamilies;  therefore  let  those 
who  may  he  apt  to  raise  aspersions  upon  outs,  please 
to  give  us  an  impartial  account  of  their  own,  and  we 
shall  be  satisfied.' — Steele.  Detraction  is  tJie  effect 
of  envy :  when  a  man  is  not  disposed  or  able  to  follow 
the  example  of  another,  he  strives  to  detract  from  the 
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merit  a/  his  aclions  by  questioning  tlie  puritj  of  his 
motives ;  distinguished  persons  are  the  most  exposed 
to  llie  evil  tonguea  of  detractors  ;  '  What  made  their 
enmity  the  more  entertaining  to  all  the  rest  of  their 
BCi  was,  that  in  their  detraction  from  eacli  other,  nei- 
iljer  could  fall  upon  terms  which  did  not  hit  herself  as 
aiuch  as  her  adversary.'—STEELE.  Defamationis  the 
consequence  of  personal  resentment,  or  a  busy  inter- 
''erence  with  other  men's  affairs  ;  it  is  an  unjustifiable 
exposure  of  their  errours  or  vices,  which  is  often  visited 
with  the  due  vengeance  of  the  law  upon  the  offender ; 
'  What  shall  we  say  of  the  pleasure  a  man  takes  in  a 
defamatory  libel  %  Is  it  not  a  lieinous  sin  in  the  sight 
of  God  V— Addison.  Slander  arises  either  from  a 
mischievous  temper,  or  a  gossipping  humour  :  it  is  the 
resource  of  ignorant  and  vacant  minds,  who  are  in 
want  of  some  serious  occupation  :  the  slanderer  deals 
unmercifully  with  his  neighbour,  and  spealts  without 
regard  to  truth  or  falsehood ; 

Slander^  that  worst  of  poisons,  ever  finds 
An  easy  entrance  to  ignoble  minds. — Hervey. 

Calumny  is  the  worst  of  actions,  resulting  from  the 
worst  of  motives  ;  lo  injure  the  reputation  of  another 
by  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  is  an  accumulation  of  guilt 
which  is  hardly  exceeded  by  any  one  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  vices ;  '  The  way  to  silence  caluvimj^  says 
Bias,  is  to  be  always  exercised  in  such  things  as  are 
praiseworthy.' — Addison.  Slanderers  and  calumni- 
ators are  so  neap  a-kin,  that  they  are  but  too  often 
found  in  the  same  person:  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
when  the  slanderer  has  exhausted  all  his  surmises  and 
censure  upon  liis  neighbour,  he  will  not  hesitate  to 
calumniate  him  rather  than  remain  silent. 

If  I  speak  slightingly  of  my  neighbour,  and  insi- 
nuate any  thing  against  the  purity  of  his  principles,  or 
the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  I  asperse  him :  if  he  be 
a  charitable  man,  and  I  ascribe  his  charities  to  a  selfish 
motive,  or  otherwise  take  away  from  the  merit  of  his 
conduct,  I  am  cuilty  of  detraction :  if  I  publish  any 
thing  openly  that  injures  his  reputation,  1  am  a  de- 
fam.cr  :  if  I  communicate  lo  others  the  reports  that  are 
in  circulation  to  his  disadvantage,  I  am  a  slanderer  : 
if  I  fabricate  any  thing  myself  and  spread  it  a\jroad,  I 
am  a  calumniator. 


TO  ABASE,  HUMBLE,  DEGRADE,  DISGRACE, 
DEBASE. 

To  abase  expresses  the  strongest  degree  of  self-hu- 
miliation, from  the  French  abaisscr,  to  bring  down  or 
make  low,  which  iscompounded  of  the  intensive  sylla- 
ble a  or  ad  and  baisscr  from  bas  low,  in  Latin  basis 
the  base,  whicli  is  the  lowest  pait  of  a  column.  It  i.s 
at  present  used  principally  in  the  Scripture  language, 
Dr  in  a  metaphorical  style,  to  imply  the  laying  aside  all 
the  high  pretensions  which  distinguish  us  from  our 
ftjllow-creatures,  the  descendiHg  to  a  stjite  compara- 
tively low  and  mean;  to  humble,  in  French  humilier^ 
from  ihe'LuXmhamilis  humble,  and  humus  the  ground, 
naturally  marks  a  prostration  to  the  ground,  and  figura- 
tively a  lowering  the  tboughis  and  feelings.  Accord- 
ing to  tlie  principles  of  Christianity  wlioever  aba.scth 
himself  shall  be  exalted,  and  according  to  the  same 
piinciples  wlroever  reflects  on  his  own  littlpoess  and 
nnv^orthineas  will  daily  humble  liimself  before  his 
M  aker. 

To  degrade  {v.  To  disparage),  signifies  to  lower  in 
the  estimation  of  others.  It  supposes  already  a  state 
of  elevationeither  in  outward  circumstances  or  in  i)uh- 
licK opinion;  disgraceis  compounded  of  the  privative 
dis  and  the  noun  grace  or  favour.  To  disgrace  pro- 
perly implies  to  put  out  of  favour,  which  is  always  at- 
tended more  or  less  with  circumstances  of  ignominy, 
and  reflects  contempt  on  the  object ;  debase  is  com- 
pounded of  the  intensive  syllable  de  and  the  adjective 
base,  signifying  to  make  very  base  or  low. 

The  modest  man  a 6 as cs  himself  by  not  insisting- on 
the  distinctions  to  which  he  may  be  justly  entitled  : 
the  penitent  man  humbles  himself  by  confessing  his 
errours;  the  man  of  rank  degrades  himself  by  a  too 
familiar  deportment  with  his  inferiours ;  he  disgraces 
himself  by  hismeanness  and  irregularities,  and  debases 
his  character  by  his  vices. 

We  can  never  be  abased  by  abasing  ourselves,  but 
we  may  be  humbled  by  unseasonable  humiliations^  or 
Improper  concessions ;  we  may  be  degraded  by  de- 


scending from  our  rank,  and  disgraced  by  thoexposiuf 
of  our  unworthy  actions. 

The  great  and  good  man  may  be  abased  and  hum 
bled,  but  never  degraded  or  disgraced  ;  his  glory  fol 
lows  him  in  his  abasement  or  humiliation ;  his  great- 
ness protects  him  from  degradation,  and  his  virtue 
shields  him  from  disgrace. 

'Tis  immortality,  'tis  that  alone 

Amid  life's  pains,  abasements,  emptiness, 

The  soul  can  comfort.— Young. 

My  soul  is  justly  humbled  in  the  dust.— Rowx- 

ft  is  necessary  to  abase  those  who  will  f.xalt  them 
selves ;  to  humble  those  who  have  lofty  opinions  of 
themselves  ;  '  If  the  mind  be  curbed  and  humbled  too 
much  in  children ;  if  theirspirits  be  abased  and  broken 
much  by  too  strict  a  hand  over  them ;  they  lose  alE 
their  vigour  and  ioflustry.' — Lockk.  Tljose  who  act 
inconsistently  with  their  rank  and  station  are  fre- 
quently degraded  ;  but  it  is  more  common  for  others  to 
be  unjustly  degraded  through  the  envy  and  ill-will  of 
their  inferiours;  'It  is  very  disingenuous  to  level  the 
best  of  mankind  with  the  worst,  and  for  the  faults  of 
particulars  to  degrade  the  whole  species.' — Hughes 
Folly  and  wickedness  bring  disgrace  on  courts,  where 
the  contrary  ought  to  be  found ; 

You'd  think  no  fools  disgraced  the  former  reign, 

Did  not  some  grave  examples  still  remain. — Pope. 
The  misuse  of  things  for  inferiour  purposes  debase 
their  value;  '  It  is  a  kind  of  taking  God's  name  in 
vain,  to  debase  religion  with  such  frivolous  disputes.' — 
Hooker. 

Of  all  these  terms  degrade  and  disgrace  are  the 
most  nearly  allied  to  each  otiier;  but  the  former  has 
most  regard  to  the  external  rank  and  condition,  the 
latter  to  the  moral  estimation  and  character.  What 
ever  is  low  and  mean  is  degrading  for  those  who  are 
not  of  mean  condition;  whatever  is  immoral  is  dis- 
graceful to  all,  but  most  so  to  those  who  ought  to  know 
better.  It  is  degrading  for  a  nobleman  to  associate 
with  prize-fighters  and  jockeys;  it  is  disgraceful  fur 
him  to  countenance  the  violation  of  the  laws,  which 
he  is  bound  to  protect;  it  is  degrading  foracleigyman 
to  take  part  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  and  occupations 
of  mankind  in  general;  it  is  disgraceful  for  him  to 
indulge  in  any  levities;  Domitian  degraded hmiself  by 
llie  anmsement  which  he  cliose  of  catching  flies;  he 
disgraced  himself  by  tlie  cruelty  which  he  mixed  with 
hismeanness;  king  John  of  England  dcjrraded  himself 
by  his  mean  compliances  to  the  pope  and  the  barons, 
and  disgraced  himself  by  many  acts  of  injustice  and 
cruelty. 

The  higher  the  rank  of  the  individual  the  greater  his 
d6graaation :  the  higher  his  character,  or  the  more 
sacred  liis  office,  the  greater  his  disgrace,  if  he  act  in- 
consistently with  its  dignity  :  hut  these  terms  are  not 
confined  to  any  rank  of  life;  there  is  that  which  is 
degrading  and  disgraceful  for  every  person,  however 
low  his  station ;  wlien  a  man  forfeits  that  which  he 
owes  to  himself,  and  sacrifices  his  independence  to  his 
vices,  he  degrades  himself;  '  When  a  hero  is  to  be 
pulled  down  and  degraded  it  is  best  done  in  doggerel.' 
— Addison.  '  So  deplorable  is  the  degradation  of  our 
nature,  that  whereas  before  we  bore  the  image  of  God, 
we  now  only  retain  the  iniage  of  men.'— South.  He 
wiio  forfeits  the  good  opinion  of  those  who  know  him 
is  disgraced,  and  he  who  fails  to  bestow  on  an  object 
the  favour  or  esteem  wliicli  it  is  enlitled  lo  rfi^^rflces 
it ;  '  We  may  not  so  in  any  one  kind  admire  her.  tliat 
we  disgrace  her  in  any  other;  but  let  all  her  wavs 
be  according  unto  their  place  and  degree  adored.'— 
Hooker.  But  although  the  term  disgrace  when  gene- 
rally applied  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  yet  in  re- 
gard to  individuals  it  may  be  taken  in  an  indifferent 
sense ;  it  is  possible  to  be  disgraced,  or  to  lose  the 
favour  of  a  patron,  through  his  caprice,  without  any 
fault  on  the  part  of  the  disgraced  person  ;  '  Philips  died 
honoured  and  lamented,  before  any  part  of  his  reputa- 
tion had  withered,  and  before  his  patron  St.  John  had 
disgraced  him.' 

Men  are  very  liable  to  err  in  their  judgements  on 
what  is  degrading  and  disgraceful ;  but  all  who  are 
anxious  to  uphold  the  station  and  character  in  which 
tliey  have  been  placed,  may  safely  observe  this  rule, 
that  nothing  can  be  so  degrading  as  the  violation  of 
truth  and  sincerity,  and  nothing  so  disgrnr.eful  as  a 
broach  of  moral  rectitude  nr  prrpiiety. 
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Trieso  leima  may  lie  employed  with  a  similar  di3- 
tjnclion  hi  rcijard  to  tilings  ;  a  thing  is  degraded  which 
fulls  any  dcgiee  in  the  scale  of  general  estimation ; 

All  highoi  knowledge,  in  her  presence,  falls 

Deg-^raded. — Milton. 
A  thing  is  dis^accd  when  it  becomes  or  is  made  less 
lovely  and  desirable  than  it  was; 
And  where  the  vales  with  violets  once  were  crown'd, 
Now  knotty  burrs  and  thorns  disgi'ace  the  ground. 

Dryden. 


TO  ABASH,  CONFOUND,  CONFUSE. 

jibash  is  an  intensive  of  abasc^  signifying  to  abase 
tlioroughly  in  spirit;  covfound  and  confuse  are  derived 
from  dilierent  pans  of  the  same  Latin  verb  confiindo, 
and  its  participle  covfusus.  Covfando  is  compounded 
of  con  and /«ndo  to  pour  together.  To  confound  and 
confuse  then  signify  properly  to  melt  together  or  into 
one  mass  what  ought  to  be  distinct ;  and  figuratively, 
as  it  is  heie  taken,  to  derange  tiie  thoughts  in  such 
manner  as  that  they  seem  melted  togetlier. 

Sbask  expresses  more  than  confound^  and  confound 
more  than  confuse;  shame  contributes  greatly  to 
abashment ;  what  is  sudden  and  unaccountable  serves 
to  confound;  bashfulness  and  a  variety  of  emotions 
give  rise  to  confusion. 

The  haughty  man  is  abashed  when  he  is  humbled  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  or  the  sinner  when  he  stands  con- 
victed ;  '  If  Peier  was  so  abashed  when  Christ  gave 
him  a  look  after  his  denial;  if  there  was  so  much 
dread  in  iiis  looks  wlien  he  was  a  prisoner ;  how  mucli 
greater  will  it  bo  when  he  sits  as  a  judge.'— South. 
The-wicked  tnan  is  confounded  when  his  viilany  is 
suddenly  detected ; 

Alas!  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd, 

And 'tis  not  done:  th'  atlemijt,  and  not  the  deed, 

Confounds  us  1 — Suakspeare. 
A  modest  person  may  bj  co/j/uscd  in  the  presence  of 
his  superiours;  'The  various  evils  of  disease  and 
poverty,  pain  and  sorrow,  are  frequently  derived  from 
others;  but  shame  and  confusion  iye  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  ourselves,  and  to  be  incurred  only  by  the 
misconduct  ^vhich  they  furnish.' — Hawkeswortu. 

Abash  is  always  takf-n  in  a  bad  sense:  neither  the 
scorn  of  foolp,  nor  the  taunts  of  the  oppressor,  will 
abash  him  who  has  a  conscience  void  of  offence  to- 
wards God  and  man.  To  be  confounded  is  not  always 
the  consequence  of  guilt:  superstition  and  ignorance 
are  liable  to  be  confounded  by  extraordinary  plieno- 
mena ;  and  Providence  sometimes  thinks  fit  to  con- 
found tlie  wisdom  of  the  wisest  by  signs  and  wanders, 
far  above  the  reach  of  human  comprehension.     Con- 

{usion  is  at  the  best  an  infirmity  more  or  less  excusa- 
le  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause:  a  steady 
mind  and  a  clear  head  are  not  easily  confused-,  but  per- 
sons of  quick  sensibility  cannot  always  preserve  a 
perfect  coUection  of  thought  in  trying  situations,  and 
those  who  have  any  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  are 
not  very  hardened,  will  be  soon  thrown  into  confusion 
by  close  interrogatories. 

DISHONOUR,  DISGRACE,  SHAME. 

/^(VionoMr  implies  the  state  of  being  without  honour, 
or  the  thing  which  does  away  honour ;  'disgrace  signi- 
fies the  state  of  disgrace,  or  that  which  causes  the  dis- 
grace {v.  Abase)  ;  shame  denotes  either  the  feeling  of 
being  ashamed,  or  that  which  causes  this  feeling. 

Disgrace  is  more  than  dis/tonotir,  ahd  less  than 
shame.  The  disgrace  is  applicable  to  those  who  are 
not  sensible  of  the  dishonour,  and  the  shame  for  those 
who  are  not  sensible  of  tlie  disgrace.  The  tender 
mind  is  alive  to  dishonour :  those  who  yield  to  their 
passions,  or  are  hardened  in  their  vicious  courses,  are 
alike  insensible  to  disgrace  or  shame.  Dishonour  is 
seldom  the  consequence  of  any  offence,  or  offered  with 
any  intention  of  punishing;  it  lies  mostly  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual.  Disgrace  and  shame 
are  the  direct  consequences  of  misconduct;  but  the 
lormer  applies  to  circumstances  of  less  importance 
than  the  latter;  conaequenlly  the  feeling  of  being  in 
disgrace  is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  shame.  A  citizen 
feels  It  a  dishonour  not  to  be  chosen  to  those  offices  of 
j  uiit  and  honour  for  which  hs  considers  himself  cliKi- 


ble;  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  schoolboy  to  be  placed  th^ 
lowest  it)  hh  class  ;  which  is  hei^hlcned  into  shame  if 
it  brings  him  into  punishment; 
Like  a  dull  actor  now, 
I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace. — Shakspkare. 
*  I  was  secretly  concerned  to  see  human  nature  in  m 
much  wretchedness  and  disgrace^  but  could  not  for- 
bear smiling  to  hear  Sir  Roger  advise  the  old  woman 
to  avoid  all  conununicaiions  witli  the  devil.'— Ad- 
dison. 

The  fear  of  dishonour  acts  as  a  laudable  stimulus  to 
the  discharge  of  one's  duty  ;  the  fear  of  disgrace  or 
shame  serves  to  prevent  the  commission  of  vices  or 
crimes.  A  soldier  feels  it  t  dishonour  not  to  be  placed 
at  the  post  of  danger;, 

'T  is  no  dishonour  for  the  brave  to  die.— Dryden. 
But  he  is  not  always  sufficiently  alive  to  the  disgrace 
of  being  punished,  nor  is  he  deteried  from  liis  irregu- 
larities by  the  opensAame  to  which  he  is  sometimes  put 
in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-soldiers ; 
Where  the  proud  tlieatres  disclose  the  scene 
Which  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise, 
And  show  the  triumph  whicli  their  i-Aome  displays 

Drydkn. 
As  epithets  these  terms  likewise  rise  insense,and  are 
distinguished  by  other  characteristicks  ;  a  dishonourable 
action  is  that  which  violates  the  principles  of  honour  ; 
a  disgraceful  action  is  that  which  reflects  disgrace ;  a 
shdmefut  action  is  thatof  which  one  ought  to  be  fully 
ashamed:  it  is  very  dishonourable  for  a  man  not  to 
keep  his  word,  or  for  a  soldier  not  to  maintain  his 
post; 

He  did  dishonourable  find 
Those  articles  which  did  our  state  decrease. 

DaNI^L. 

It  is  very  disgraceful  for  a  gentleman  to  associate  with 
those  who  are  his  inleriours  in  station  and  education  ; 
'Masters  must  correct  their  servants  wiih  gentleness, 
prudence,  and  mercy,  not  with  upbraiding  and  dia 
graceful  language.' — Taylor  {Holy  Living).  Tt  is 
very  shameful  for  a  gentleman  to  use  Ids  rank  and  in 
fluence  over  the  lower  orders  only  to  mislead  them  from 
their  duty ; 

This  all  through  that  great  prince's  pride  did  fall, 
And  came  to  shameful  end. — Spenser. 
A  person  is  likewise  said  to  be  dishonourable  who  Is 
disposed  to  bring  dishonour  upon  himself;  but  things 
only  are  disgraceful  or  shameful:  a  dishonourable  man 
renders  himself  an  outcast  aumng  his  equals ;  he  must 
then  descend  to  iiis  inferiours,  among  whom  he  may 
become  familiar  with  the  rfz-s^racc/aZ  and  the  s/ia7/if/HZ ; 
men  of  cultivation  are  alive  to  what  is  dishonourable ; 
men  of  all  stations  are  alive  to  that  which  is  for  tliem 
disgraceful,  or  to  that  which  is  in  il^iiM'  shaiiitful:  the 
sense  of  what  is  disAo7io?traA/e  is  to  the  superiuur  what 
the  sense  of  the  disgraceful  is  to  the  inferiour;  but  tho 
sense  of  what  is  shameful  is  independent  of  rank  or 
station,  and  forms  a  part  of  that  moral  sense  wliich  ifl 
inherent  in  the  breast  of  every  rational  creature.  Who- 
ever therefore  cherishes  in  himself  a  lively  sense  of 
what  is  dishonourable  or  disgraceful  is  tolerably  secure 
of  never  committing  any  thmg  that  is  shameful. 


DISCREDIT,  DISGRACE,  REPROACH, 
SCANDAL. 

Discredit  signifies  the  loss  of  credit ;  disgrace,  tha 
loss  of  grace,  favour,  or  esteem;  reproach  stands  for 
the  thing  that  deserves  to  be  reproatkcd ;  and  scandal 
for  the  thing  that  gives  scandal  or  offence. 

The  conductor  men  in  their  various  relations  willi 
each  other  may  give  rise  to  the  unfavourable  sentiment 
which  is  expressed  in  common  by  these  terms.  Thinsra 
aresaid  to  reflect  rfi'scrcd/Y,  ox  disgrace  inhfmgreproach 
or  scandal,  on  the  individual.  These  terms  seem  to 
rise  in  sense  one  upon  the  other :  disgrace  is  a  strongei 
term  than  discredit;  reproach  than  disgrace;  anc 
scandal  than  reproach. 

Discredit  interferes  with  a  man's  credit  or  respccta 
bility;  disgrace  marks  him  out  as  an  object  nfimfa- 
vourable  distinction  ;  reproach  makes  him  a  subjyc:  o( 
rajroacA/iiZconvfisation  ;  scflnt/a/ makes  li/m^,* 
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of  offence  or  even  abhorrence.  As  regularity  in  hourS: 
regularity  in  habits  or  modes  of  iiviJig,  regularity  in 
payments,  are  a  credit  to  a  family ;  so  is  any  deviation 
from  this  order  to  its  discredit :  as  moral  rectitude, 
kindness,  charity,  and  benevolence,  serve  to  ensure  the 
good-will  and  esteem  of  men;  so  do  instances  of  unfair 
dealing,  cruelly,  inhumanity,  and  an  unfeeling  temper, 
tend  to  the  disgrace  of  the  offender:  as  a  life  of  dis- 
tinguished virtue  or  particular  instances  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, may  cause  a  man  to  be  spoken  of  in  strong 
ierms  of  commendation ;  so  will  flagrant  atrocities  or  a 
course  of  immorality  cause  his  name  and  himself  to  be 
the  general  Bubject  of  reproach :  as  the  profession  of  a 
Christian  wKh  a  consistent  practice  is  the  greatest  or- 
nament which  a  man  can  put  on ;  so  is  the  profession 
with  an  inconsistent  practice  the  greatest  deformity 
thai  can  be  witnessed;  it  is  calculated  to  bring  a  5ca7frfc/ 
on  religion  itself  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  do  not  know 
and  feel  its  intrinsick  excellencies. 

discredit  depends  much  on  the  character,  circum- 
stances, and  situation  of  those  who  discredit  and  those 
who  are  discredited.  Those  who  are  in  responsible 
situations,  and  have  had  confidence  reposed  in  them, 
must  have  a  peculiar  guard  over  their  conduct  not  to 
Dring  discredit  on  themselves :  disgrace  depends  on  the 
temper  of  men's  minds  as  well  as  collateral  circum- 
stances; where  a  nice  sense  of  moral  p'opriety  is  pre- 
valent in  any  community,  disgrace  inevitably  attaches 
(0  a  deviation  from  good  morals.  Reproach  and  scandal 
refer  more  immediately  to  the  nature  of  the  actions  than 
the  character  of  tlie  persons;  the  former  being  em- 
ployed in  general  matters;  the  latter  mostly  in  a  reli- 
gious application;  it  is  greatly  to  the  discredit  of  all 
(leads  of  publick  institutions,  when  ihey  allow  of  abuses 
'.haUnterfcrc  with  tlie  good  order  of  the  establishment, 
5r divert  it  from  its  original  purpose;  "Tistiieduty 
jf  every  Christian  to  be  concerned  for  the  reputation 
')r  discredit  his  life  may  bring  on  Iiis  profession.' — 
Rogers.  'When  a  man  is  made  up  wholly  of  the  dove 
kvithotit  the  least  grain  of  the  serpent  in  his  composi- 
tion, he  becomes  ridiculous  in  many  circumstances  of 
his  life,  and  very  often  discredits  his  best  actions.' — 
Addison.  In  Sparta  the  slightest  intemperance  re- 
fl'icted  great  disgrace  on  the  offender; 

And  he  whose  affluence  disdain'd  a  place, 
Brib'd  by  a  title,  makes  it  a  disgrace. — Brown. 
[n  the  present  age,  when  the  views  of  men  on  Chris- 
tianity and  itsduiies  are  so  much  more  enlighlened  than 
they  ever  weie,  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  nation  to  con- 
tinue to  traffick  in  the  blood  of  its  fellow-creatures ; 
'The  cruelty  of  Mary's  persecution  equalled  ihe  deeds 
of  those  tyrants  who  have  been  the  reproach  to  human 
nature.' — Robertson.  The  blasphemous  indecencies 
of  wliich  rehgious  enthusiasts  are  guilty  in  the  excess 
of  their  zeal  is  a  scandal  to  all  sober-minded  Christians ; 
His  lustful  orgies  he  enlarged 

Even  to  the  hill  of  scandal,  by  tlie  grove 

Of  Moloch  homicide. — Milton. 


'  an  evil  report ;  ignominy ^  ftomnprncn  a  name,  signifiea 
an  ill  name,  a  stained  name ;  opprobrium,  a  Latin 
word,  compounded  of  0^  or  oJ  and  probrum,  signifies 
the  highest  degree  of  reproach  or  slain. 

The  idea  of  discredit  or  disgrace  in  the  highest  pos 
sible  degree  is  common  to  all  these  terms ;  but  infamy 
is  that  which  attaches  more  to  tlie  thing  than  to  the. 
person  ;  ignominy  is  thrown  upon  the  person  ;  and  op 
probrium  is  thrown  upon  the  agent  rather  than  the 
action. 

The  infamy  causes  either  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
ill  spoken  of  by  all ;  abhorrence  of  both  is  expressed  by 
every  mouth,  and  the  ill  report  spreads  from  mouth  to 
mouth ;  ignominy  c^ses  the  name  and  the  person  lo 
be  held  in  contempt^  and  to  become  debased  in  the 
eyes  of  others :  opprobrium  causes  tlie  peison  lo  be 
spoken  of  in  severe  terms  of  leproach,  and  to  be 
shunned  as  something  polluted.  The  infamy  of  a 
traitorous  proceeding  is  increased  by  the  addition  of 
ingratitude;  the  ignominy  of  a  publick  punishment  is 
increased  by  the  wickedness  of  the  offender ;  oppro 
briiim  sometimes  falls  upon  the  innocent,  when  cir 
cumstances  seem  to  convict  them  of  guilt. 

Infamy  is  bestowed  by  the  publick  voice ;  it  does  not 
belong  to  one  nation  or  one  age,  but  to  every  age :  the 
infamy  of  a  base  transaction,  as  the  massacre  of  ttie 
Danes  in  England,  or  of  the  Hugonots  in  France,  will 
be  handed  down  to  the  latest  posterity;  'The  share  of 
2n/a7njr  that  is  likely  to  fall  to  the  lotofeacJi  individual 
in  publick  acts  is  small  indeed.' — Durke.  Ignominy  is 
brought  on  a  person  by  Ihe  act  of  the  magistrate;  the 
publick  sentence  of  the  law,  and  the  infliction  of  that 
sentence,  exposes  the  name  to  publick  scorn  ;  the  igno 
miny,  however,  seldom  extends  beyond  the  individuals 
who  are  immediately  concerned  in  it:  every  honest 
man,  however  iiurnblehisstation  and  narrow  his  s|ihere, 
would  fain  preserve  his  name  from  being  branded  with 
the  ignominy  oT  either  himself,  or  any  of  his  family, 
suffering  death  on  tJie  gallows  ; 

For  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just, 
Illaudable  naught  merits  but  dispraise, 
And  ignominy. — MiLTON. 
Opprobrium  is  the  judgement  passed  by  the  publick; 
it  is  more  silent  anj  even  more  coiifliied  tlian  the  ivf amp 
and  the  ignominy;  individuals  are  exposed  to  it  ac 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  imputations  under  whicli 
they  lie:  every  good  man  would  be  anxious  to  escape 
the  opproiriujn  of  having  forfeited  his  integrity; 
Nor  he  their  outward  only  with  the  skins 
Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness  much  more 
Opprobrious^  with  his  robe  of  righteousness 
Arraying,  cover'd  from  his  father's  sight. 

Milton. 


INFAMOUS,  SCANDALOUS. 
Infamous^  like  infamy  {v.  Infamy)i\s  applied  to  both 
(lersons  and  things;  scandalous^  or  causing  scandal, 
only  to  things:  a  character  is  i??/amo7/s,  or  a  transaction 
is  infamous ;  but  a  transaction  only  is  scandalous. 
Infamous  and  scandalous  are  both  said  of  that  which 
is  calculated  to  excite  great  displeasure  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  hear  it,  and  to  degrade  the  offenders  in  the 
general  estimation;  but  the  i7?/rtn(o?is  seems  to  be  that 
wliich  produces  greater  publicity,  and  more  general 
reprehension,  than  the  scandalous,  consequently  is  that 
whicJi  is  more  serious  in  Its  nature,  and  a  greater  vio- 
lation of  good  morals.  Many  of  the  leaders  in  the 
French  revolution  rendeied  themselves  infamous  by 
Iheir  violence,  their  rapine,  and  their  umvders ;  '  There 
ibno  crime  more  infamous  than  the  violation  of  truth.' 
-Johnson.  The  trick  which  was  played  upon  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  South  Sea  Company  was  a  scandalous 
fraud ,  '  It  is  a  very  great,  though  sad  and  scandalous 
truth,  that  rich  men  are  esteemed  and  linnoured,  while 
the  ways  by  which  they  grov/  rich  are  abhorred.' — 
South 

INFAMY,  IGNOMINY,  OPPROBRIUM. 
Infamy  is  the  opposite  to  good  fame;  it  consists  in 


TO  REVILE,  VILIFY. 

Revile,  from  the  Latin  vilis,  signifies  to  reflect  upon 
a  person,  or  retort  upon  him  that  which  is  vile :  to 
vilify,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  vile,  that  is,  to  set  it 
forth  as  vile. 

To  revile  is  a  personal  act,  it  is  addressed  directly  lo 
the  object  of  offence,  and  is  addressed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  person  vile  in  his  own  eyes  ;  to  vilify  is  an 
indirect  attack  which  serves  to  make  the  object  appear 
vile  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Revile  is  said  only  of  per 
sons,  for  persons  only  are  reviled;  but  vilify  \s  said 
mostly  of  things,  for  things  are  often  vilified.  To  revile 
is  contrary  to  all  Christian  duty  ;  it  is  commonly  re- 
sorted to  by  the  most  worthless,  and  practised  upon  the 
most  worthy; 

But  chief  he  gloried  with  licentious  style. 

To  lash  the  great,  and  monarchs  to  revile. — Popb. 
To  vilify  is  seldom  justifiable;  for  we  cannot  viliff 
withoutusingimproper  language;  it  is  seldom  resortett 
to  but  for  the  gratification  of  ill  nature:  '  There  is  no- 
body so  weak  of  invention  that  cannot  make  some 
little  stories  to  vihfy  his  enemy.' — Addison. 

REPROACH,  CONTUMELY,  ODLOaUY. 
Reproach  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under 
To  Blame;  contumely,  from  contumeo,  that  is,  contra 
tumco,  signifies  to  swell  up  against;  obloquy)  fro  n.«A 
and  loguor,  signifies  speaking  against  or  to  the  dis 
puragement  of. 
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The  idea  of  contempfuous  or  angry  treatment  of 
iHliei'S  is  coninioa  to  all  these  terms;  but  reproach  is 
the  general,  cwnfTtmeii/ and  obloquy  aie  the  particular 
terms  Reproach  is  either  deserved  or  undeserved; 
'iie  name  of  Puiitan  is  applit^d  as  a  term  of  reproach 
to  such  as  aftect  greater  purity  than  others;  the  name 
of  Christian  is  a  nauie  of  reproach  in  Turkey ;  but  re- 
proach taken  absolutely  is  always  supposed  to  be  unde- 
served, and  to  be  itself  a  vice ; 

Has  foul  reproach  a  privilege  from  heav'n "?— Pope. 
Contumely  is  always  undeserved;  it  is  the  insolent 
swelling  of  a  worthless  person  against  merit  in  dis- 
tress; our  Saviour  was  exposed  to  the  contumely  o( 
tiie  Jews;  'The  royal  captives  followed  in  the  train, 
amid  the  horrid  yells,  and  frantick  dances,  and  in- 
famous contumelies^  of  Uie  furies  of  hell.'— Burkk. 
OiZootty  is  always  supposed  to  be  deserved;  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  those  wliose  conduct  has  rendered  them 
objects  of  general  censure,  and  whose  name  therefore 
has  almost  become  a  reproach.  A  man  who  usea  his 
power  only  to  oppress  those  who  are  connected  wiUi 
him  will  naturally  and  deservedly  bring  upon  himself 
much  obloquy ;  'Reasonable  moderation  hath  freed  us 
from  being  subject  unto  that  kind  of  obloquy.,  whereby 
as  the  church  of  Rome  dith,  under  the  colour  of  love 
towards  those  things  which  lie  harmless,  maintain  ex- 
tremely most  hurtful  corruptions ;  so  we,  pcradventure 
might  be  upbraided,  that  under  colour  of  hatred  to- 
wards tiiose  things  that  are  corrupt,  we  are  on  the 
other  side  as  extreme,  even  against  most  harmless  ordi- 
nances.'— Hooker. 

REPROACHFUL,  ABUSIVE,  SCURRILOUS. 
Reproachful^  when  applied  to  the  person,  signifies 
full  o(  reproaches ;  when  to  the  thing,  deserving  of 
reproach:  abusive  is  only  applied  to  the  person,  signi- 
fying- after  the  manner  of  abuse :  scurriloits,  from 
scurra  a  buftbon,  is  employed  as  an  epithet  either  for 
persons  or  things,  signifying  using  scurrility.,  or  the 
language  of  a  buflbon.  Tlie  conduct  of  a  person  is 
reproachful  in  as  much  as  it  provokes  or  is  entitled  to 
the  reproaches  of  others  ;  the  language  of  a  person  is 
reproachful  when  it  abounds  in  reproaches,  or  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  reproach  :  a  person  is  abusive 
who  indulges  himself  in  abuse  or  abusive  language : 
and  he  is  scurrilous  who  adopts  scurrility  oi  scuT^i- 
lous  language. 

When  applied  to  the  same  object,  wliether  to  the 
peiBon  or  to  the  thing,  they  rise  in  sense .  the  reproach- 
ful is  less  than  the  abusive,  and  this  than  the  scur- 
rilous: tlie  reproachful  is  sometimes  warranted  by 
the  provocation ;  but  the  abusive  and  scurrilous  are 
always  unwarrantable :  reproachful  language  may  be 
consistent  with  decency  and  propriety  of  speech,  but 
when  the  term  is  taken  absolutely,  it  is  generally  in  the 
bad  sense;  'Honour  teaches  a  mean  not  to  revenge  a 
contumelious  or  reproachful  word,  but  to  be  above 
it.' — South.  Abusive  and  scurrilous  language  are 
outrages  against  the  laws  of  good  breeding,  if  not  of 
morafiiy ; 

Thus  envy  pleads  a  naVral  claim 

To  persecute  the  Muse's  fame. 

Our  poets  in  all  times  abusive^ 

From  Homer  down  to  Pope  inclusive. 

Swift. 
'Let  your  mirth  be  ever  void  of  all  5ctirr77afi/ and  biting 
words  to  any  man.' — Sir  Henry  Sidney.  A  parent 
laay  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  address  an  unruly 
son  in  reproachful  terms  ;  or  one  friend  may  adopt  a 
reproachful  tone  to  another;  none,  however,  but  the 
lowest  orders  of  men,  and  those  only  when  their  angry 
passions  are  awakened,  will  descend  to  abusive  or 
tcnrrilo'us  ItHiguage. 

TO  REPROBATE,  CONDEMN". 

To  reprobate,  which  is  a  variation  of  reproach,  is 
much  stronger  than  to  condemn.,  which  bears  the  same 
general  meaning  as  given  under  To  Blame;  we  always 
condemn  when  we  reprobate,  bat  not  vice  versd:  to 
•reprobate  is  to  condemn  in  strong  and  re(}roachful  lan- 
guage. We  reprobate  all  measures  which  tend  to  sow 
discord  in  society,  and  to  loosen  the  ties  by  which  men 
are  bound  to  each  other;  'Simulation  (according  to 
mv  Loid  Chesterfield)  is  by  no  means  to  be  reprobated 


as  a  disguise  for  chagrin  or  an  engine  of  wit.'— Mac 
KENziE.  We  condcmii  all  disrespectful  language  to 
wards  auperiours; 

1  see  the  right,  and  I  approve  it  loo ; 

Condemn  tiic  wrong,  and  yet  iJie  wrong  pursue. 

Tatk. 
Wc  reprobate  only  the  thing  ;  we  condemn  the  person 
also ;  m\y  act  of  disobedience  inu  child  cannot  be  too 
strongly  rc;*rt)ic(e(Z;  a  person  must  expect  to  be  con- 
demned when  he  involves  himself  in  embarrassments 
through  his  own  imprudence. 

ABUSE,  INVECTIVE. 

Muse,  which  froiii  the  Latin  abutor,  signifying  lo 
injure  by  ijuproperly  using,  is  here  taken  in  the  meta- 
piiorical  application  for  ill-treatment  of  persons;  mvec 
tive^  from  the  Latin  inveho,  signifies  to  bear  upon  oi 
against.  Harsh  and  unseemly  censure  is  the  idea 
common  lo  these  terms;  but  the  former  is  employed 
more  properly  against  tlie  person,  the  latter  against  ilie 
thing. 

Jlbuse  is  addressed  to  the  individual,  and  mostly  by 
word  of  mouth  :  invective  is  connnunicated  moslly  by 
writing.  Abuse  is  dictated  by  anger,  which  throws  otT 
all  constraint,  and  violates  all  decency;  invective  is 
dictated  by  party  sjiirit,  or  an  intemperate  wanntli  of 
feeling  in  matters  of  opinion.  Abuse  is  always  re- 
sorted to  by  the  vulgar  in  their  private  quarrels :  in- 
vective is  the  ebullition  of  zeal  and  ill-nature  in  publick 
concerns. 

The  more  rude  and  ignorant  the  man,  the  more 
liable  he  is  to  indulge  in  abuse  ;  '  At  an  entertaiimiera 
given  by  Pisistratus  to  some  of  his  intimates,  Thra- 
sippus,  a  man  of  violent  passion,  and  inflamed  wiUi 
wine,  took  some  occasion,  not  recorded,  to  break  out 
into  the  most  violent  abuse  and  insult.' — Cumuer- 
LAND.  The  more  restless  and  opiniated  the  par 
tisan,  whether  in  religion  or  politicks,  the  more  ready 
he  is  to  deal  in  invective ;  '  This  is  a  true  way  of 
examining  a  libel;  and  when  men  consider  that  no 
man  living  thinks  better  of  their  heroes  and  patrons  for 
the  panegyrjck  given  them,  none  can  think  tliemselves 
lessened  by  their  invective.'' — Steele.  We  must  ex- 
pect to  meet  with  abuse  from  the  vulgar  whom  we 
offend ;  and  if  we  are  in  liigh  stations,  our  conduct  will 
diavv  forth  invective  from  busybodies,  whom  splc-ta 
lias  converted  into  oppositionists. 


DECLAIM,  INVEIGH. 

Declaim,  in  Latin  declamo.  that  is,  de  and  clama, 
signifies  literally  to  cry  in  a  set  form  of  words  ;  inveigh 
is  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  given  in  the  preccdmg 
article. 

To  declaim  is  to  speak  either  for  or  against  a  person  ; 
declaiming  is  in  all  cases  a  noisy  kind  of  oratory ;  '  It 
is  usual  for  masters  to  make  their  boys  declaim  on  both 
sides  of  an  argument.'— Swift.  To  inveigh  signifies 
always  to  speak  against  the  object ;  in  this  latter  appli- 
tlon  publick  men  and  publick  measures  are  subjects  for 
the  dcclaivier ;  private  individuals  afford  subjects  fur 
inveighing;  the  former  is  under  the  influence  of  parti- 
cular opinions  or  prejudices ;  tiie  latter  is  tlie  fruit  of 
personal  resentment  or  displeasure :  patriots  (as  they 
are  called)  are  always  declaiming  against  the  conduct 
of  those  in  power,  or  the  state  of  the  nation  ;  and  not 
unfreqnently  they  profit  by  the  opportunity  of  indulging 
their  private  pique  by  inveighing  against  particular 
members  of  the  government  who  liave  disappointed 
their  expectations  of  advancement.  A  declaiwer  is 
noisy ;  he  is  a  man  of  words ;  he  makes  long  and  loud 
speeches ;  '  Tully  (was)  a  good  orator,  yet  no  good 
poet;  Sallust,  a  good  historiographer,  but  no  good  (/c- 
claimer.^ — Fothkrjjy.  An  inveigher  is  virulent  and 
personal:  he  enters  into  private  details,  and  often 
indulges  his  malignant  feelings  under  an  affected  re- 
gard for  morality;  'Ill-tempered  and  extravagant  m 
vectives  against  papists,  made  by  men,  whose  persons 
wanting  authority,  as  much  as  their  speeches  do  rea 
son,  do  nothing  else  but  set  an  edge  on  our  adversaries' 
sword.'— Jackson.  Although  botJi  these  weirds  may 
be  applied  to  moral  objects,  yet  declamations  are  more 
directed  towards  the  thinti,  and  invectives  against  the 
person;  'The  grave  and  the  merry  have  equally 
thought  themselves  at  libntv  to  conclude,  either  witt 
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arclamatuT^  com[.:aints  or  satirical  censures  of  female 
tolly. ^ — Johnson. 

Scarce  Avere  tlie  flocks  refresh'd  with  morning  dew, 
W]ien  Damon  stretth'd  beneath  an  olive  shade, 
And  wildly  staring  upward  thus  inveigh'd 
Against  the  conscious  gods.  -Drv^kn. 


TO  BLAME,  REPROVE,  REPROACH,  UPBRAID, 
CENSURE,  CONDEMN. 

Blame,  in  French  blamer,  probably  from  the  Greek 
0E3Xdiitiat,  perfect  of  the  verb  (^XdnTio  to  hurt,  signi- 
fying to  deal  harshly  with;  reprove  comes  from  the 
Latin  reproho,  which  signifies  the  contrary  of  ^jroio, 
to  approve ;  reproach-,  in  French  reprocher,  com- 
pounded of  re  and  proc/ie,  proximus  near,  signifies  to 
cast  back  upon  a  person;  upbraid,  compounded  of  vp 
or  upon,  and  braid  or  breed,  signifies  to  hatch  against 
one;  censure,  m  French  censure,' Latin  censura,the 
censorship,  or  the  office  of  censor ;  the  censor  being  a 
Roman  magistrate,  who  took  cognizance  of  the  morals 
and  manners  of  the  people,  and  punished  offences' 
against  either ;  condemn^  in  French  condamner,  Latin 
condemno,  compounded  of  con  and  damno,  from 
damnum,  a  loss  or  penalty,  signifies  to  sentence  to 
some  penaltj''. 

The  expression  of  one's  disapprobation  of  a  person, 
or  of  that  which  he  has  done,  is  the  common  idea  in 
the  signification  of  these  terms ;  but  to  blame  expresses 
less  than  to  reprove.  We  simply  charge  with  a  fault 
in  blaming;  but  in  reproving,  severity  is  mixed  with 
the  charge.  Reproach  expresses  more  than  either ;  it 
is  to  blame  acrimoniously.  We  need  not  hesitate  to 
blame  as  occasion  may  require ;  hut  it  is  proper  to  be 
cautious  how  we  deal  out  reproof  where  the  necessity 
of  the  case  does  nut  fully  warrant  it;  and  it  is  highly 
culpable  to  reproach  without  the  most  substantial 
reason. 

To  blair^  and  reprove  are  the  acts  of  a  superiour ;  to 
reproach,  upbraid,  that  of  an  equal :  to  censure  and 
zoademn  leave  the  relative  condition  of  the  parties 
undefined.  Masters  fiiuTwc  or  reprove  their  servants; 
parents  their  children;  friends  and  acquaintances 
reproach  and  upbraid  each  other  ;  persons  of  all  con- 
ditions may  censure  or  be  censured,  condemnor  be  con- 
demned_  according  to  circumstances. 

Blame  and  reproof  are  dealt  out  on  every  ordinary 
occasicn;  reproach  and  upbraid  respect  personal 
matters,  and  always  that  which  affects  the  moral 
character ;  censiLre  and  condemnation  are  j)rovok(id  by 
faults  and  misconduct  of  different  descriptions.  Every 
fault,  however  trivial,  may  expose  a  person  to  blame, 
]iariicularly  if  he  perform  any  office  for  the  vulgar, 
who  are  never  contented; 

(;;hafe  not  thyself  aboui  the  rabble's  censure: 

They  blame  or  praise,  bui  as  one  leads  the  other. 

Frowde. 
Intentional  errours^  however  small,  seem  necessarily  to 
call  for  reproof,  ana  yet  it  is  a  maik  of  an  imperious 
temper  to  substitute  7'cj:jroo/ in  the  place  of  admoni- 
tion, when  the  latter  might  possibly  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  *  In  all  termsof  reproof,  when  the  sentence  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  peiaonal  hatred  or  passion,  it  is  not 
ihcn  made  the  cause  of  mankind,  but  a  misunder- 
standing between  two  persons.' — Steele.  There  is 
nolhing  which  piovokes  a  reproach  sooner  than  ingra- 
tiinde,  although  the  offerider  is  not  entitled  to  so  much 
noLice  from  the  injured  pfrson  ; 

The  prince  replies:  'Ah  cease,  divinely  fair, 

Nor  add  reproaches  to  the  wounds  I  bear.' — Pope. 

J-lwliiaA  vpbraidings  commonly  follow  between  those 
who  have  nmtually  contriijuted  to  their  misfortunes ; 
Have  we  not  known  th'^.e,  slave  !    Of  all  the  host, 
The  man  who  acts  the  least  upbraids  the  most. 

Pope. 

The  defective  execution  of  a  work  is  calculated  to 
diaw  down  censure  upon  its  author,  particularly  if  he 
betray  a  want  of  modesty  ; 
Though  tpn  times  worse  themselves,  you'll  frequent 

view 
Those  who  with  keenest  rage  will  censure  you. — Pitt. 

The  misJakes  oT  a  general,  or  a  minister  of  state,  will 


provoke  condemnation,  particularly  if  his  integrity  be 

called  in  question; 

Thus  they  in  mutual  accusation  spent 

The  fruitless  hours,  but  neither  eeiC-condcmning. 

Milton. 

Blame,  reproof,  and  upbraiding,  are  always  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  individual  in  person;  reproach^ 
censure,  and  condemnation,  are  sometimes  conveyed 
through  an  indirect  channel,  or  not  addressed  at  all  to 
the  party  who  is  the  object  of  them.  Wl)en  a  master 
i/amcs  his  servant,  or  a  parent  reproves  his  child,  or 
one  friend  upbraids  another,  he  directs  his  discourse  to 
him  to  express  his  disapprobation.  A  man  will  always 
be  reproached  by  his  neighbours  for  the  vices  jie  com 
mits,  however  he  may  fancy  himself  screened  from 
their  observation ;  '  The  very  regret  of  being  surpasses] 
in  any  valuable  quality,  by  a  person  of  the  same  abili- 
ties with  ourselves,  will  reproach  our  own  laziness, 
and  even  shame  us  into  imitation.' — Rogers.  Writers 
censure  each  other  in  their  publications; 

Men  may  censure  thine  (weakness) 

The  gentler,  if  severely  thou  exact  not 

More  strength  from  me,  than  in  thyself  was  found. 

Milton 
The  conduct  of  individuals  is  sometimes  condemnedby 
the  publick  at  large  ;  'They  who  approve  my  conduct  in 
this  particular  are  much  more  numerous  than  those 
who  condemn  it.' — Spectator. 

Blame,  reproach,  upbraid,  and  condemn,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  ourselves;  reproof  and  censure  are  applied  to 
others:  we  blame  ourselves  for  acts  of  imprudence; 
our  consciences  reproach  us  for  our  weaknesses,  arri 
upbraid  or  condemn  us  for  our  sins. 


REPREHENSION,  REPROOF. 
Personal  blame  or  censure  is  implied  by  both  these 
terms,  but  the  former  is  much  milder  than  the  latter 
By  reprehension  the  personal  independence  is  not  so 
sensibly  affected  as  in  the  case  of  repryo/;  people  of 
all  ages  and  stations  whuae  conduct  is  exposed  to  the 
investigation  of  others  are  liable  to  reprehension ;  but 
children  only  or  such  as  are  in  a  subordinate  capacity 
are  exposed  to  reproof.  Tlie  reprehension  amounts 
to  little  more  than  passing  an  unfavourable  sentence 
upon  the  conduct  of  another  ;  '  When  a  man  feels  tlio 
reprehension  o("  a  friend,  seconded  by  his  own  hearty 
he  is  easily  heated  into  resentment.' — Johnson.  Re- 
proof adds  to  lUe  reprehensioit  an  unfriendly  address 
to  the  offender  ;  '  There  is  an  oblique  way  of  reproof 
which  takes  off  from  the  sharpness  of  ii.' — Steele 
The  master  of  a  school  may  be  exposed  to  the  repre 
hension  of  the  parents  for  any  supposed  impropriety: 
his  scholars  are  subject  to  his  frequent  reproof. 


TO  CHECK,   CHIDE,  REPRIMAND,  REPROVE. 
REBUKE. 

Check  derives  its  figurative  signification  from  the 
check-mate,  a  n.ovementiu  the  gameof  chi'ss,  whereby 
one  stops  one's  adversary  from  making  a  further  move ; 
whence  to  check  signifies  to  stop  the  course  of  a  per 
son,  and  on  this  occasion  by  the  exercise  of  awthority ; 
chide  is  in  Saxcm  cidan,  probably  corniccic.i  with  c7/^rfa7i 
to  scold;  reprimand  is  compounded  of  the  privative 
syllable  repri  and  maud,  in  Latin  mando  to  commend, 
signifying  not  to  commend  ;  reprove,  in  French  re- 
prouver,  Latin  reprobo,  is  compounded  of  the  privative 
syllable  re  and  probo,  signifying  ro  find  the  contrary  ot 
good,  that  is,  to  find  bad,  to  lilame ;  rebuke  is  com- 
pounded of  re  and  buke,  in  French  bouche  the  mouth, 
aifrnifying  to  stop  the  mouth. 

The  idea  of  expressing  one's  disapprobation  of  a 
person's  conduct  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

A  person  is  checked  that  he  may  not  continue  to  do 
what  is  offensive ;  he  is  chidden  for  what  he  has  done 
that  he  may  not  repeat  it:  impertinent  and  forward 
people  require  to  be  ck,f.ked,  that  they  may  not  becomo 
intolerable ; 

I  hate  when  vice  can  bolt  her  arguments. 

And  virtue  ^aa  no  tongue  to  check  her  pride. 

Milton. 
Thoughtless  people  are  chidden,  when  they  give  hurtful 
proofs  of  their  carelessness;  '  What  had  he  to  do  to 
chide  at  meV — Shakspeark. 
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People  are  checked  by  actions  and  looks,  as  well  as 
words ; 

But  if  a  clam'rous  vile  plebeian  rose, 

Him  -withreproof  he  check'' d,  or  taui'd  with  blows. 

Pope. 
They  are  diiddcn  by  words  only :  a  timid  person  is 
easily  checked;  the  want  even  ot'  due  encouragement 
will  serve  to  damp  bis  resolution;  the  young  are  per- 
petually falling  into  irregularities  which  require  to  be 
chidden  ; 

His  house  was  known  lo  all  the  vagrant  train, 

He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  rcliev'd  their  pain. 
Goldsmith. 

To  cliide  marks  a  stronger  degree  of  displeasure  than 
reprimand^  and  repHmand  than  reprove  or  rebuke  ;  a 
person  may  chide  or  reprimand  in  anger,  he  reproves 
and  rebukes  with  coolness:  great  oifences  call  forth 
ckidings ;  omissions  or  mistakes  occasion  or  require  a 
reprimand;  'This  sort  of  language  was  very  severely 
reprimanded  by  ilie  Censor,  who  told  the  criminal 
''  that  he  spoke  in  contempt  of  tlie  court."  '—Addison 
AND  Steele.  Irregularities  of  conduct  give  rise  to 
reproof;  'He  who  endeavours  only  the  happiness  of 
him  whom  he  reproves,  will  always  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  either  obtaining  ordeserving  kindness.'— John- 
son. Improprieties  of  behaviour  demand  rebuke; 
'With  all  the  infirmities  of  his  disciples  he  calmly 
bore  ;  and  his  rebukes  were  mild  when  thtir  provoca- 
tions weie  great.' — Blair. 

Chiding  andreprimandin^  are  employed  for  offences 
against  the  individual,  and  in  casfjs  where  the  greatest 
disparity  exisis  in  the  station  of  the  parties ;  a  child 
IS  chid  by  his  parent;  a  servant  is  reprimanded  by  his 
master. 

Reproving  and  rebuking  have  less  to  do  with  the 
relation  or  station  of  the  parties,  than  with  the  nature 
of  the  offence  :  wisdom,  age,  and  experience,  or  a  spi- 
ritual mission,  give  authority  to  reprove  or  rebuke  those 
whose  conduct  has  violated  any  law,  human  or  divine: 
the  prophet  Naihan  reproved  king  David  for  his 
heinous  offences  against  his  Maker;  our  Saviour  7-e- 
buked  Peter  for  his  presumptuous  mode  of  soeech. 


TO  ACCUSE,  CHARGE,  IMPEACH,  ARRAIGN. 

Accuse^  in  Latin  accuso,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad 
and  cuso  or  causa  a  cause  or  trial,  signifies  to  bring  to 
trial ;  charge,  from  the  word  cargo  a  burden,  signifies 
to  lay  a  burden  ;  impeach,  in  French  empechcr  to  hinder 
or  disturb,  compounded  of  em  or  in  and  pes  the  foot, 
signifies  to  set  one's  foot  or  one's  self  against  an- 
other; arraign,  compounded  of  ar  or  ad  and  raign 
or  range,  signifies  to  range,  or  set  at  the  bar  of  a 
tribunal. 

The  idea  of  asserting  the  guilt  of  another  is  common 
to  these  terms.  Accuse  in  the  proper  sense  is  applied 
particularly  to  crimes,  but  '.t  is  also  applied  to  every 
species  of  offence;  charge  maybe  applied  to  crimes, 
but  is  used  moie  commonly  for  breaches  of  moral  con- 
duct; we  accuse  a  person  of  murder;  we  charge  him 
with  dishonesty. 

Accuse  is  properly  a  formal  action  ;  charge  is  an  in- 
formal action  ;  criminals  are  accused,  and  tlieir  accusa- 
tionis  proved  in  a  court  of  judicature  to  be,  true  dy 
false;  '  The  Countess  of  Hertford,  demanding  an  au- 
dience of  the  Queen,  laid  before  her  the  wliole  series 
of  his  mother's  cruelty,  and  exposed  the  improbability 
of  an  accusation,  by  which  he  was  charged  with  an 
intent  to  commit  a  murder  that  could  produce  no  ad- 
vantage.'^OHNsoN  (Life  of  Savage).  Any  person 
may  be  charged,  and  the  charge  may  be  either  sub- 
stantiated or  refuted  in  the  judgement  of  a  third  per- 
son ;  'Nor  was  this  irregularity  the  only  charge  which 
Lord  Tyrconncl  brought  against  him.  Having  given 
him  a  collection  of  valuable  books  stamped  with 
his  own  aims,  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  them 
in  a  short  time  exposed  for  sale.'— Johnson  (JJfe  of 
Savage). 

Impeach  and  arraign  are  both  species  of  accusing  ; 
the  former  in  application  to  statesmen  and  state  con- 
cerns, the  latter  in  rnpard  to  the  general  conduct  or 
principles  ;  with  thisdiffeience,  thathewho  impeaches 
only  asserts  the  guilt,  but  does  not  determine  it ;  but 
those  who  arraign  also  take  upon  themselves  to  de- 
cide :  statesmen  are  impeached  for  misdemeanours  in 


the  administration  of  government;  '  Aristoglton,  with 
revengeful  cunning,  impeached  several  courtiers  and 
intimates  of  the  tyrant.'— Cumberland.  Kings  ar 
raijTigovernoursof  provinces  and  subordinate  princes, 
and  in  this  manner  kings  are  sometimes  arraigned  be- 
fore mock  tribunals :  our  Saviour  was  arraigned  before 
Pilate;  and  creatures  in  the  mathicss  of  presumption 
ari-aig^i  their  Creator;  'O  the  inexpressible  horrour 
tliat  will  seize  upon  a  poor  sinner,  when  he  stands  ar 
raigned  at  the  bar  of  Divine  justice.' — South. 

TO  ACCUSE,  CENSURE. 

To  accuse  {v.  To  Accuse)  is  only  to  assert  tJie  guilt 
of  another;  to  censure  (v  To  Censure)  is  to  take  that 
guilt  for  granted.  We  acaise  only  to  make  known  the 
offence,  to  provoke  inquiry;  we  censure  in  order  to 
inflict  a  punishment.  An  accusation  may  be  false  or 
true ;  a  censure  mild  or  severe.  It  is  extremely  wrong 
to  accuse  another  without  sufficient  grounds  ;  '  If  the 
person  accused  maketh  his  innocence  plainly  to  appear 
upon  his  trial,  the  accuser  is  immediately  put  to  an 
ignominious  death.'— Swift.  But  slillSvorse  to  cen.- 
sure  h\m  without  the  must  substantial  grounds;  '  i\. 
statesman,  who  is  possesed  of  real  merit,  should  lock 
upon  his  political  censurcrs  with  the  same  neglect  that 
a  pood  writer  regardshis  criticks.' — Addison. 

Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  accuse  another  of  offences 
which  he  knows  him  for  a  certainty  to  have  commiito.1 ; 
but  none  can  censure  who  are  not  authorized  by  their 
age  or  station.  Accusing  is  for  the  most  part  employed 
for  publick  offences,  or  for  private  offences  of  much 
greater  magnitude  than  those  which  call  for  ccnsHz-e; 
'Mr.  Locke  accuses  thoee  of  great  negligence  who 
discourse  of  moral  things  with  the  least  obscurity  in 
the  terms  they  make  use  of.' — Budgell.  'If  any 
man  measure  his  words  by  Iiis  heart,  and  speak  as  he 
thinks,  and  do  not  express  more  kindness  to  every 
man  than  men  usually  have  for  any  man,  he  car 
hardly  escape  the  censure  of  the  want  of  breeding.'^ 

TiLLOTSON. 


TO  CENSURE,  ANIMADVERT,  CRITICISE. 

To  censure  {v.  To  Accuse)  expresses  less  than  to 
animadvertor  cHticise ;  one  may  always  censure  when 
one  animadverts  or  criticises :  animadvert,  in  Latin 
animadverto,  i.e.  animumvci-to  ad,  signifies  to  turn  the 
mind  towards  an  object,  and,  in  tliiscasc,  with  the  view 
of  finding  fault  with  it:  to  criticise,  from  the  Gi.ook 
Kpfvw  to  judge,  signifies  to  pass  a  judgement  upon  an 
other. 

To  censure  and  animadvert  are  both  personal,  the 
one  direct,  the  other  indirect;  criticism  is  direc:.ed  to 
things,  and  not  to  persons  only. 

Censuring  consists  in  finding  some  fault  real  or  sup- 
posed; it  refers  mostly  to  the  conduct  of  individunls. 
Animadcert  coT.\wis{s  in  suggestiii^  some  errouror  im- 
propriety; it  refers  mostly  to  matters  of  opinion  and 
dispute;  crz7zc7S7n  consists  in  minutely  examir.ing  the 
intrinsick  chnracteristicks,  and  appreciating  the  merits 
of  each  individually,  or  the  whole  collectively  ;  ttrel'ers 
to  matters  of  science  and  learning. 

To  censure  requires  no  more  than  simple  as'^eilion, 
its  justice. or  propriety  ollen  rests  on  the  authority  of 
the  individual ;  '  Many  an  author  has  been  dejected  at 
the  censure  of  one  whom  he  has  loolied  upon  as  an 
idiot.' — Addison.  Animadversions  require  to  be  accom- 
panied with  reasons;  those  who  animadvert  on  the 
proceedings  or  opinions  of  others  must  state  some 
grounds  for  their  objections;  'I  wish.  Sir,  you  would 
do  us  the  fnvour  to  animadvert  fiequently  upon  the 
false  taste  the  town  is  in,  with  relation  to  the  plays  as 
well  as  operas.'— Steele.  CWiicwm  is  altogethei  argt. 
mentative  and  illustrative :  it  takes  nothing  for  granted, 
it  analyzes  and  decomposes,  it  compares  and  combines, 
it  asserts  and  supports  the  assertions ;  '  It  is  ridiculous 
for  any  man  to  criticise  on  the  works  of  another,  who 
has  not  distinguished  himself  by  hi  i  own  perform- 
ances.'— Addison. 

The  office  of  the  censurer  is  the  easiest  and  least 
honourable  of  the  three ;  it  may  be  assumed  by  igno- 
rance and  impertinence,  it  may  be  performed  for  the 
purpose  of  indulging  au  angry  or  imperious  temper. 
The  task  of  animadverting  is  delicate ;  it  may  be  re- 
sorted to  for  the  indulgence  of  an  overweening  self- 
conceit.    Thf.  uMce  of  a  critick  'e  IrOtli  aid'*oi*s  and 
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hor.ourahle ;  It  cannot  bvi  filled  by  3113  one  incompetent 
'br  the  charge  without  exposing  his  arrogance  and  folly 
■n  merited  contempt. 


TO  CENSUKE,  CARP,  CAVIL. 

Censure  has  the  Bame  general  meaning  as  given  in 
the  preceding  articles  (p.  To  Mccuse) ;  carp,  in  Latin 
carpo^  signifies  to  pluck ;  cavil,  in  French  cavillcTy 
in  Latin  cavillor,  from  cavillum  a  hollow  man,  and 
cavus  hollow,  signifies  to  be  unsound  or  unsubstantial 
in  speech. 

To  censure  respects  positive  errours ;  to  carp  and 
cavil  have  regard  to  what  is  trivial  or  imaginary ;  the 
former  is  employed  for  errours  in  persons ;  the  latter 
for  supposed  defects  in  things.  Censures  are  frequently 
necessary  from  those  who  have  the  authorily  to  use 
them;  a  good  father  will  censure  his  ciiildren  when 
their  conduct  is  censurable :  but  censure  may  likewise 
be  frequf  ntly  unjust  and  frivolous ;  '  From  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  integrity,  a  man  assumes  force  enough 
ro  despise  the  little  censures  of  ignorance  and  malice.' — 
nuDGKLL.  Cdrping  and  cavilling  are  resorted  to  only 
to  indulge  ill-nature  or  self-conceit ;  whoever  owes 
another  a  grudge  will  be  most  disposed  to  carp  at  all  he 
does  in  order  to  lessen  him  in  the  esteem  of  others: 
tliose  who  contend  more  for  victory  than  truth  will  be 
apt  to  cavil  when  they  are  at  a  loss  for  fair  argument; 
party  politicians  carp  at  the  measures  of  administra- 
tion ;  'It  is  always  thus  with  pedants;  they  will  ever 
be  carping^  if  a  gentleman  or  man  of  honour  puts  pen 
111  paper.' — Strele.  Inlidcls  cavil  at  the  evidences  of 
t Christianity,  because  they  are  determined  to  disbe- 
ieve  ;  '  Envy  and  cavil  are  the  natural  fruits  of  lazi- 
ness and  ignoiance,  which  was  probably  the  reason  that 
in  ihe  heathen  mythology  Momus  is  said  10  be  the  son 
Df  Nox  and  Somnus,  of  darkness  and  sleep.' — Addison. 

ANIMADVERSION,  CRITICISM,  STRICTURE. 

Animadversion  {v.  To  Censure)  includes  censure  and 
reproof;  criticism  implies  scrutiny  and  judgement, 
whether  for  or  against;  and  stricture^  from  the  Latin 
strictura  and  siringo  to  touch  lightly  upon,  compre- 
hends a  partial  investigation  mingled  witli  censure. 
We  animadvert  on  a  person's  opinions  by  contradicting 
or  correcting  them;  we  criticised  person's  works  by 
minutely  and  rationally  exposing  their  imperfeciions 
and  beauties;  we  pass  strictures  on  publick  measures 
by  descanting  on  them  cursorily,  and  censuiing  them 
partially. 

Animadversions  are  too  personal  to  be  impartial ; 
consequently  they  arc  seldom  just;  they  are  mostly 
resorted  to  by  those  who  want  to  build  up  one  system 
on  the  ruins  of  another  ;  but  the  term  is  sometimes 
employed  in  an  indifferent  sense;  'These  things  fall 
nndfer  a  province  you  have  partly  pursued  already,  and 
llierefure  demand  your  animadversion  for  the  regu- 
lating so  noble  an  entertainment  as  that  of  the  stage.' — 
Steele.  Criticism  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
honourable  departments  of  literature;  a  cr/£zcA:  ought 
justly  to  weigh  the  merits  and  demerits  of  authors,  but 
of  the  two  liis  office  is  rather  to  blame  than  to  praise  ; 
rnnch  less  injury  will  accrue  to  the  cause  of  literature 
from  the  seventy  than  from  the  laxity  of  criticism; 

Just  criticism  demands  not  only  that  every  beauty  or 
blemish  be  minutely  pointed  out  in  its  different  degree 
and  kind,  but  also  that  the  reason  and  foundation  of 
e^:cellencies  and  faults  he  accurately  ascertained.' — 
Wartok.  Strictures  are  inostly  the  vehicles  of  party 
spleen;  like  most  ephemeral  productions,  they  are  too 
superficial  to  be  entitled  to  serious  notice ;  but  this  term 
is  also  used  in  an  indifferent  sense  for  cursory  critical 
remarks;  'To  the  end  of  most  plays  1  have  added  short 
strictures^  containing  a  general  censure  of  faults  or 
praise  of  excellence.' — Johnson. 

COMPLAINT,  ACCUSATION. 
Both  thc^e  terms  are  employed  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  others,  but  tlie  complaint^  from  the  verb  to  com- 
plain^ ia  mostly  made  in  matters  that  personally  affect 
tJie  complainant ;  the  accusation  (a.  to  Jiccusc^  is  made 
cJ' matters  In  general,  but  especially  those  ot  amoral 
nature.  A  complaint  is  made  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
"■(-.dress;  an  accusation  is  made  for  the  salje  of  ascer- 


taining the  fact  or  bringing  to  punishment.  A  complaint 
may  be  frivolous;  an  accusation  false.  People  in 
subordinate  stations  should  be  careful  to  give  no  cause 
for  complaint ;  'On  this  occasion  (of  an  inteiview  with 
Addison),  Pope  made  his  complaintwith  frankness  and 
spirit,  as  a  man  undeservedly'neglected  and  opposed.' — 
Johnson.  The  most  guarded  conduct  will  not  protect 
any  person  from  the  unjust  accusations  of  the  malevo- 
lent ;  '  With  guilt  enter  distrust  and  discord,  mutua. 
accusation  and  stubborn  self-defence.' — Johnson. 


TO  FIND  FAULT  WITH,  BLAME, 
OBJECT  TO. 

All  these  terms  denote  not  smiply  feeling,  but  albo 
expressing  dissatisfaction  with  some  person  or  thing. 
To  Jind  fault  with  signifies  here  to  point  out  a  fault, 
either  in  some  person  or  thing ;  to  blame  is  said  only  of 
the  person  ;  o/iject  is  applied  to  the  thing  only  :  we  find 
fault  with  a.  piixson  for  his  behaviour;  we  find  fault 
with  our  seat,  our  conveyance,  and  the  like  ;  we  blame 
a  person  for  his  temerity  or  his  improvidence ;  we 
object  to  a  measure  that  is  proposed.  We  find  fault 
with  or  blame  that  which  has  been  done;  we  object  to 
that  which  is  to  be  done. 

Finding  fault  is  a  familiar  action  applied  to  matters 
of  personal  convenience  or  taste  ;  blame  and  object  to, 
particularly  the  latter,  are  applied  to  serious  objects. 
Finding  fault  is  often  the  fruit  of  a  discontented 
temper :  there  are  some  whom  nothing  will  please,  ana 
who  are  ever  ready  to  find  fault  with  whatever  comes 
in  their  way  ;  '  Tragi-comedy  you  have  yourself  found 
fault  with  very  justly.' — Budgell.  Blame  is  a  matter 
of  discretion;  we  blame  frequently  in  order  to  correct; 
'  It  is  a  most  certain  rule  in  reason  and  moral  philosophy, 
that  where  there  is  no  choice,  there  can  be  no  blame.* 
—South.  Objecting  to  is  an  affair  either  of  caprice 
or  necessity  ;  some  capriciously  object  to  that  which  is 
proposed  to  them  merely  from  a  spirit  of  opposition  ; 
others  object  to  a  thing  from  substantial  reasons  ;  '  Men 
in  all  deliberations  find  case  to  be  of  the  negative  side, 
to  object,  and  foretel  difficulties.' — Bacon. 


TO  OBJECT,  OPPOSE. 
To  object,  from  ob  and  jacio  to  cast,  is  to  cast  in  the 
way ;  to  oppose  is  to  place  in  the  way  ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, very  little  original  difference,  except  that  casting  is 
a  more  momentary  and  sudden  proceeding,  placing  is  a 
more  piemedilaied  action;  which  .distinction,  at  the 
same  time,  corresponds  with  the  use  of  the  terms  in 
ordinary  life:  to  object  to  a  thing  is  to  propose  or  start 
something  against  it ;  but  to  oppose  it  is  to  set  one's  self 
up  steadily  against  it:  one  objects  to  ordinary  matters 
that  require  no  reflection ;  one  opposes  matters  that  call 
for  deliberation,  and  afford  serious  reasons  for  and 
against:  a  parent  objects  to  his  child's  learning  the 
classicfcs,  or  to  his  running  about  the  streets ;  he  opposes 
his  marriage  when  he  thinks  the  connexion  or  the  cif- 
cnmstances  not  desirable:  we  object  to  a  thing  from 
our  own  particular  feelings;  we  oppose  a  thing  because 
we  judge  it  improper;  capricious  or  selfish  people  will 
object  to  every  thing  that  comes  across  their  own  hu- 
mour ;  '  About  this  time,  an  Archbishop  of  York 
objected  to  clerks  (recommended  to  benefit;es  by  the 
Pope),  because  they  were  ignorant  of  English.'— Tyr- 
wiiiTT.  Those  who  oppose  think  it  necessary  to  assign 
at  least,  a  roason  for  their  opposition; 
'T  was  of  no  purpose  to  oppose. 
She  'd  hear  to  no  excuse  in  prose. — Swift. 

OBJECTION,  DIFFICULTY,  EXCEPTION. 
The  objection  (v.  Demur)  is  here  general;  it  compre- 
hends both  the  difiiculty  and  the  exception,  which  aro 
but  species  of  the  objection :  the  objection  and  the  diffi 
culty  are  started;  the  exception  is  made:  the  objection 
to  a  thing  is  in  general  that  which  renders  it  less  desi 
rable;  but  the  difficulty  is  that  which  renders  it  Wsa 
practicable;  there  is  an  objection  against  every  scheme 
which  incurs  a  serious  risk;  'I  would  not  desire  what 
you  have  written  to  be  omitted,  unless  I  had  the  merii 
of  removing  your  objection.* — Pope.  The  want  of 
means  to  begin,  or  resources  to  carry  on  a  scheme,  are 
serious  difficulties ;  'In  the  examination  of  every  great 
and  comprehensive  plan,  such  as  that  of  Christianity 
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'iffitjLies  may  occur.'— B la. ft.  In  application  lo 
moifti  or  intellectual  subjocte,  llie  objection  interteras 
with  one's  decision ;  the  diJJicuUy  causes  perplexity  in 
the  mind ;  '  They  mistake  diffi-culties  for  impossibili- 
ties ;  a  pernicious  mistake  certainly,  and  the  more  pcr- 
niciousj  for  that  men  are  seldom  convinced  till  their 
convictions  do  them  no  good.' — South.  *  There  is  ever 
between  all  estates  a  secret  war.  I  know  well  this 
speech  is  the  objection,  and  not  the  decision ;  and  that 
it  IS  after  refuted.' — Bacon. 

The  otgectioii  and  exception  both  respect  the  nature, 
(he  moral  tendency,  or  moral  consequences  of  a  thing ; 
but  the  objection  may  be  frivolous  or  serious  ;  the  ci- 
ce;i£i'o7i  is  something  serious:  the  objection  is  positive; 
the  exception  is  relatively  considered,  that  is,  the  thing 
excepted  from  other  things,  as  not  good,  and  conse- 
quently objected  to.  Objections  are  madesoraetimes  to 
proposals  for  tlie  mere  sake  of  getting  rid  of  an  engage- 
ment; those  who  do  not  wish  to  give  themselves  trou- 
ble find  an  easy  method  of  disengaging  themselves,  by 
making  objections  lo  every  proposition ;  '  Whoever 
makes  such  objections  against  an  hypothesis,  hath  a 
right  to  be  heard,  let  his  temper  and  genius  be  what  it 
will.' — Burnet.  Lawyers  make  exceptions  to  charges 
which  are  sometimes  not  sufficiently  substantiated : 
'  When  they  deride  our  ceremonies  as  vain  and  frivo- 
lous, were  it  hard  to  apply  their  exceptions,  even  lo  those 
civil  ceremonies,  which  at  the  coronation,  in  parlia- 
ment, and  all  comts  of  justice,  are  used.' — Cranmer. 
In  all  engagements  entered  into,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
exceptions  to  the  parties,  whenever  there  is  any  thing 
H^ceptionable  in  their  characters :  the  present  prorais- 
►  Tious  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  poorer  orders 
I  very  objectionable  on  many  grounds  ;  the  course  of 
ending,  which  they  commonly  pursue,  is  without  ques- 
ion  highly  exceptionable. 


TO  CONTRADICT,  OPPOSE,  DENY 
To  contradict,  from  the  Latin  contra  anJ  dictum^  sig- 
nifies a  speech  against  a  speech;  to  oppose,  in  French 
appo'ser^  Latin  oppcsui,  perfect  of  o;)^07iofrom  op  or  ob 
and  pono,  signifies  to  throw  in  the  way  or  against  a 
ihing  ;  to  deny,  in  French  denier,  Latin  denego,  is  com- 
pou  nded  of  de,  no,  and  ago  or  dico,  signifying  to  say  no. 
To  contradict,  as  the  origin  of  the  word  sufficiently 
denotes,  is  to  set  up  assertion  against  assertion,  and  is 
therefore  a  mode  of  opposition,  whether  used  in  a  gene- 
ral or  a  particular  application.  Logicians  call  those 
propositions  contradictory  which,  in  all  their  terms,  are 
most  completely  o;i;70scd  to  each  other;  as  'All  men 
are  liars ;'  'No  men  are  liars.'  A  contradiction  neces- 
sarily supposes  a  verbal,  though  not  necessarily  a  per- 
sonal, opposition;  a  person  may  unintentionally  con- 
tradict himself,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  liars; 
and  two  persons  may  contradict  each  other  without 
knowing  what  either  has  asserted;  'The  Jews  hold 
that  in  case  two  rabbies  should  contradict  one  another, 
they  were  yet  bound  to  believe  the  contradictory  asser- 
tions of  both.'— South. 

But  although  contradicting  must  be  more  or  less 
verbal,  yet,  in  an  extended  application  of  the  term,  the 
contradiction  may  be  implied  in  the  action  rather  tlian 
m  direct  words,  as  when  a  person  by  his  good  conduct 
contradicts  the  slanders  of  his  enemies ;  '  There  are 
many  who  are  fond  of  contradicting  the  common  re- 
ports of  fame.*— Addison.  In  this  application,  contra- 
dict and  oppose  are  clearly  distinguished  from  each 
other.  So  likewise  in  personal  disputes  contradiction 
implies  opposition  only  as  far  as  relates  to  the  words ; 
opposing,  on  the  other  hand,  comprehends  not  only  the 
spirit  of  the  action,  but  also  a  great  diversity  in  the 
mode;  we  may  contradict  from  necessity,  or  in  self- 
defence;  we  oppose  from  conviction,  or  a  less  honour- 
able nature ;  we  contradict  by  a  direct  negative ;  we 
oppose  by  means  of  argument  or  otherwise.  It  is  a 
breach  of  p(  Hteness  ever  to  contradict  flatly ;  it  is  a 
vii-iation  of  the  moral  law  to  oppose  without  the  most 
3u  jstantial  grounds^ 

That  tongue 
Inspir'd  with  contradiction  d\xrsi  oppose 
A  third  part  of  the  gods.— Milton. 
To  xntradict  and  to  deny  may  be  both  considered  as 
modes  of  verbal  opposition,  but;,one  contradicts  an  as- 
sertion, and  denies  a  fact ;  the  contradiction  implies 
the  setting  up  one  person's  authority  or  opinion  against 


that  of  another ;  the  dcmaHmpliea  the  maintaining  n 
person's  veracity  in  opposition  to  the  charges  or  iiisi 
nnations  of  othera.  Cuniradicting  Is  commonly  em 
ployed  in  speculative  matters;  'If  a  gentleman  is  a 
little  sincere  in  his  representations,  he  is  sure  to  have  a 
^ozen  contradictors  J* — Swift.  Denying  in  matters  ol 
personal  interest;  'One  of  the  company  began  lo  rally 
him  (an  infidel)  upon  his  devotion  on  shipboard,  which 
the  other  denied  in  so  high  terms,  that  it  produced  the 
lie  on  both  sides,  and  ended  in  a  duel.' — Addison.  TTa- 
nying  may,  however,  be  employed  as  well  as  cont\'a- 
dicting  in  the  course  of  argument ;  but  we  deny  the 
general  truth  of  the  position  by  contradicting  the  puti- 
cular  assertionsof  the  individuals ; '  In  the  Socratic  wt»y 
of  dispute,  you  agree  to  every  thing  your  opponent  a.l- 
vances;  in  the  Aristotelic,  you  are  still  denying  ard 
contradicting  some  part  or  other  of  wliat  he  says.'  ~ 
Addison. 

When  contradict  respects  other  persons,  it  is  fns 
quently  a  mode  of  opposition,  as  we  may  most  effectu- 
ally oppose  a  person  by  contradicting  what  he  asserts 
but  contradiction  does  not  necessarily  imply  opposi 
tion ;  the  former  is  simply  a  mode  of  action,  the  latter 
comprehends  both  the  action  and  the  spirit,  with  which 
it  is  dictated  :  we  contradict  from  necessity  or  in  self- 
defence  ;  we  oppose,  from  conviction  or  some  personal 
feeling  of  a  loss  honourable  nature.  When  we  hear  a 
friend  unjustly  charged  of  an  offence,  it  is  but  reasona- 
ble to  contradict  the  charge;  objectionable  measures 
may  call  for  opposition,  but  it  is  sometimes  prudent  lo 
abstain  from  opposing  what  we  cannot  i»revenl. 

Contradict  is  likewise  used  in  denying  what  is  lai^l 
to  one's  charge ;  but  we  may  deny  without  contradict- 
ing, in  answer  to  a  question :  contradiction  respects 
indifferent  matters ;  denying  is  always  used  in  mattera 
of  immediate  interest. 

Con/rd(2ic(io7i  is  employed  for  correcting  others ;  d£ 
nying  is  used  to  clear  one's  self;  we  may  contradict 
falsely  when  we  have  not  sufficient  ground  for  contra- 
dicting ;  and  we  may  deny  justly  when  we  rebut  aa 
unfair  charge. 


TO  DENY,  DISOWN,  DISCLAIM,  DISAVOW 

Deny  (u.  To  deny)  approaches  nearest  to  the  sense 
of  disown  when  applied  to  persons ;  disown,  that  is,  not 
to  own,  on  the  other  hand,  bears  a  strong  analogy  to 
deny-when  applied  to  things. 

In  the  first  case  deny  is  said  with  regard  to  one's 
knowledge  of  or  connexion  with  a  person ;  disowning 
on  the  olher  hand  is  a  term  of  larger  import,  including 
the  renunciation  of  all  relationship  or  social  tie :  the 
former  is  said  of  those  who  are  not  related  ;  the  latter 
of  such  only  as  are  related.  Peter  rfenzcdourSaviour, 
'  We  may  deny  God  in  all  those  acta  that  are  morally 
good  or  evil ;  those  are  the  proper  scenes  in  which  we 
act  our  confessions  or  denials  of  him.' — South.  A 
parent  can  scarcely  be  justified  in  disowning  his  child 
let  his  vices  be  ever  so  enormous;  a  chila  can  never 
disown  its  parent  in  any  case  without  violating  tho 
most  sacred  duty. 

In  the  secontf  case  deny  Is  said  in  regard  to  things 
that  concern  others  as  well  as  ourselves;  disown  on\y 
in  regard  to  what  is  done  by  one's  self  or  that  in  which 
one  is  personally  concerned.  A  person  denies  that 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  assertion  of  another ;  *  The 
Earl  of  Strafford  positively  denied  the  words.'— Cla 
rendon.  He  disowns  all  participation  in  any  aff&ir ; 
Then  they  who  brother's  better  claim  disovm^ 
Expel  their  parents,  and  usurp  the  tlirone. 

Drydkn. 
We  may  deny  having  seen  a  thing;  we  may  disown 
that  we  did  it  ourselves.  Our  veracity  is  often  the 
only  thing  implicated  ma  denial;  our  guilt,  innocence 
or  honour  are  implicated  in  what  we  disown.  A  wu 
ness  denies  what  is  stated  as  a  fact;  the  accused  part, 
disowns  what  is  laid  to  his  charge. 

A  denial  is  employed  only  for  outward  actions  0/ 
events;  that  which  can  be  related  may  be  denied:  dis- 
owning evtends  to  whatever  we  can  own  or  poaseraj 
we  may  disown  our  feelings,  our  name,  our  connex- 
ions, and  the  like. 

Christians  deny  the  charges  which  are  brough 
against  the  gospel  by  its  enemies;  'Jf,  like  Zeno,  any 
one  shall  walk  about  and  ytt  deny  there  is  any  motion 
in  nature,  surely  that  man  was  constituted  for  t\nti 
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cyra,  and  were  a  fit  companion  for  those  who,  having  a 
conceit  they  are  dead,  cannot  be  convicted  unto  the 
Bociety  of  the  living.' — Brown.  The  apostles  would 
never  disown  the  character  which  they  held  as  mes- 
sengers of  Clirist ; 

Sometimes  lest  man  should  quite  his  pow'r  disown^ 

He  makes  that  power  to  tremblingnations  known. 

Jenyns. 

Ditclaim  and  disown  are  both  personal  acts  respect- 
ing the  individual  who  is  the  agent:  to  disclaim  Is  to 
throw  off  a  claims  as  to  disown  is  not  to  admit  as  one's 
own ;  as  claim,  from  the  Latin  clamo,  signifies  to  de- 
claie  with  a  loud  tone  what  we  want  as  our  own;  so 
to  disclaim  is  with  an  equally  loud  or  positive  tone,  to 
give  apa.claim  :  this  is  a  more  positive  actthan  to  dis- 
■twjiy  wliich  may  be  performed  by  insinuatiouj  or  by  the 
mere  abstaining  to  own. 

He  who  feels  himself  disgraced  by  the  actions  that 
are  done  by  his  nation,  or  his  family,  will  be  ready  to 
disclaim  Uie  very  name  wliich  he  bears  in  common 
with  the  offending  parly  ; 

The  thing  call'd  life,  with  ease  I  can  disclaim, 

And  tliinkit  over-sold  to  purchase  fame.— Dryden. 
An  absurd  pride  sometimes  impels  men  to  disown  their 
relationship  to  those  who  are  beneath  them  in  external 
rank  and  condition; 

Here  Priam's  son,  Delphobus.  he  found : 
He  scarcely  knew  him,  suiving  to  disown 
His  blotted  form,  and  blushing  to  be  known. 

Dryden. 
An  honest  mind  will  disclaim  all  right  to  praise  which 
it  feels  not  to  belong  to  itself;  the  fear  of  ridicule  some- 
times makes  a  man  disown  that  which  would  redound 
to  his  honour:  'Very  few  among  those  wiio  profess 
themselves  Christians,  disclaim  all  concern  for  their 
souls,  disown  the  authority,  or  renounce  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  gospel.'— Rogers. 

To  disavow  is  to  avow  that  a  thing  is  not.  The  disa- 
vowal is  a  general  declaration  ;  thu  denial  is  a  particu- 
lar assertion;  the  former  is  made  voluntarily  and  un- 
asked for,  the  latter  is  always  in  direct  answer  to  a 
charge :  we  disavow  in  matters  of  general  interest 
where  truth  only  is  concerned  ;  we  deny  in  matters  of 
personal  interest  where  the  cliaracter  or  feelings  arc 
implicated. 

What  is  disavoiced  is  generally  in  support  of  truth  ; 
what  is  denied  may  often  be  in  direct  violation  of  truth : 
an  honest  mind  will  always  disavow  whatever  has 
been  erroneously  attributed  to  it ;  '  Dr.  Solander  disa- 
vows some  of  those  narrations  (in  Hawkesworth's 
voyages),  or  at  least  declares  them  to  be  grossly  misre- 
presented.'— Beattih.  a  timid  person  sometimes 
denies  what  he  knows  to  be  true  ti-om  a  fear  of  the 
consequences;  'The  king  now  denied  his  knowledge 
of  the  conspiracy  against  Kizzio,  by  public  proclama- 
tions.'— Robertson.  Many  persons  have  disavowed 
being  the  author  of  the  letters  which  are  known  under 
the  name  of  Junius  ;  the  real  authors  who  have  denied 
their  concern  in  it  (as  doubtless  they  have)  availed 
themselves  of  the  subterfuge,  that  since  it  was  the  affair 
of  several,  no  one  individually  could  call  himself  the 
author. 

TO  CONTROVERT,  DISPUTE. 

Controvert,  compounded  of  the  Latin  contra  and 
verto,  signifies  to  turn  against  anotiier  in  discourse,  or 
direct  one^s  self  against  another. 

Dispute,  in  Latin  disputo,  from  dis  and  puto,  signi- 
fies literally  to  think  didercntly,  or  to  call  in  question 
the  opinion  of  arjother,  which  is  the  sense  that  brings 
it  in  closest  alliance  with  controverting. 

To  controvert  has  regard  to  speculative  points ;  to 
dispute  respects  matters  of  fact :  there  is  more  of  oppo- 
sition in  cojifroi;cr*y  ,■  more  of  doubt  in  d(5;;u£in^;  a 
sophist  controverts ;  a  skeptick  disputes :  the  plainest 
and  subliniest  truths  of  the  Gospel  have  been  all  con- 
troverted in  their  turn  by  the  self-sufficient  inquirer; 
*  The  demolishing  of  Dunkirk  was  so  eageriy  insisted 
on,  and  so  warmly  controverted,  as  had  like  to  have 
produced  a  challenge.'— BunoELL.  The  authenticity 
of  the  Bible  itself  has  been  disputed  by  some  few 
fiidividuals ;  the  existence  of  a  God  by  still  fewer; 
Now  I  am  sent,  and  am  not  to  dispute 
Ml  prince's  orders,  but  to  execute  —Dryden. 


Controversy  is  worse  tlian  an  unprofitable  lasK 
instead  of  eliciting  truth,  it  does  but  Mpose  the  failing* 
of  the  parties  engaged ,  'Howcomem  it  to  pass  tlia 
we  are  so  rent  with  mutual  contentions,  and  that  the 
church  Is  so  much  troubled  1  If  men  had  been  willing 
to  learn,  all  these  controversies  might  have  died  tlie 
very  day  thty  weie  first  bi  ought  fovth.' — Hooker 
Disputing  is  not  so  personal,  and  consequently  not  so 
objectionable;  we  never  controvert  any  point  withou 
seriously  and  decidedly  intending  to  oppose  tlie  notion*, 
of  another ;  we  may  sometimes  dispute  a  point  I'br  the 
sake  of  friendly  argument,  or  the  desire  of  inforniition  ■ 
tiieologiaTis  and  politicians  are  the  greatest  coni-rver- 
sialisU ;  it  is  the  business  of  man  in  general  to  dis 
pule  whatever  ought  not  to  be  taken  for  granted; 
'  The  earth  is  now  placed  so  conveniently  tJiat  plants 
thrive  and  flourish  in  it,  and  animals  live ;  this  i 
matter  of  fact  and  beyond  all  dispute.'' — Bentley 
When  dispute  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  ver*?'/Jy  main- 
taining a  point  in  opposition  to  another^  j*  ceases  \c 
have  that  alliance  to  the  word  controvert,  and  com^s 
nearest  to  the  sense  of  argue  {v.  Argue) 

INDUBITABLE,  UNaUESTIONABLE,  INDI^ 
PUTABLE,  UNDENIABLE,  INCONTRO- 
VERTIBLE, IRREFRAGABLE. 
Indubitable  signifies  admitting  of  no  doubt  (vide 
Doubt) ;  unquestionable,  admitting  of  no  question 
{v.  Doubt) ;  indisputable,  admitting  of  no  dispute 
(v.  To  controvert) ;  undeniable,  not  to  be  denied 
{v.  To  deny,  disown) ;  incontrovertible,  not  to  be 
controverted  (u.  To  controvert) ;  irrefragable,  from 
frango  to  break,  signifies  not  to  be  broken,  destroyed 
or  done  away.  These  terms  are  all  opposed  to  uncer- 
tainty;  but  they  do  not  imply  absoluie  certainty,  foi 
they  all  express  the  strong  persuasion  of  a  person's 
mind  rather  than  the  absolute  nature  of  the  thing: 
when  a  fact  is  supported  by  such  evidence  as  admits 
of  no  kind  of  doubt,  it  is  termed  indubitable;  'A  full 
or  a  thin  house  will  indubitably  express  the  sense  of  a 
majority.' — Hawkesworth.  When  the  truth  of  an 
assertign  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  man  whose  cha- 
racter for  integrity  stands  unimpeached,  it  is  termed 
unquestionable  SL\ii\\oxiiy;  'From  the  unquestionabU 
documents  and  dictates  of  the  law  of  nature,  [  shalj 
evince  the  obligation  lying  upon  eveiy  man  to  show 
gratitude.'— South.  When  a  thing  is  believed  to  exist 
on  the  evidence  of  every  man's  senses,  it  is  termed 
undeniable;  ^  So  undeniable  is  the  truth  ofthis  (viz.  the 
hardness  of  our  duty),  that  the  scene  of  virtue  is  laid 
in  our  natural  averseness  to  things  excellent. '- 
SoHTH.  When  a  sentiment  has  always  been  held  as 
either  true  or  false,  without  dispute,  it  is  termed  indis 
putable;  '  Truth,  knowing  the  indisputable  claim  slie 
has  to  all  that  is  called  reason,  thinks  it  below  her  to 
ask  that  upon  courtesy  in  which  she  can  plead  a  pro- 
perty.'— South.  When  arguments  have  never  been 
controverted,  they  are  termed  incontrovertible;  'Our 
distinction  must  rest  upon  a  steady  adherence  to  the 
incontrovertible  rules  of  virtue.'— Blair.  And  when 
they  have  never  been  satisfactorily  answered,  they  ars 
termed  irrefragable;  'There  is  none  who  walks  sc 
surely,  and  upon  such  irrefragable  grounds  of  pru 
dence,  as  he  who  is  religious.'—SouxH. 

TO  ARGUE,  DISPUTE,  DEBATE. 

To  argue  is  to  adduce  arguments  or  reasons  ij 
support  of  one's  position  :  to  dispute,  in  Latin  disputo 
compounded  of  dis  and /)m£o,  signifies  to  think  diffei 
ently,  in  an  extended  sense,  to  assert  a  diffyretit  opi 
nion;  to  debate,  in  French  de/fattre,  compounded  of 
the  intensive  oyllable  de  and  battre,  to  beat  or  fight, 
signifies  to  contend  for  and  against. 

To  argue  is  to  defend  one's  self;  dispute  to  oppose 
another;  io  dcbateis  lo  dispute  in  a  formal  manner. 
To  argue  on  a  subject  is  to  explain  the  reasons  ol 
proofs  in  support  of  an  assertion ;  to  argue  with  a 
person  is  to  defend  a  position  against  him;  lo  dispute 
a  thing  is  to  advance  objections  against  a  position  ;  to 
dispute  with  a  person  is  to  start  ohjeclions  against  his 
positions,  to  attempt  to  refute  them  .  a  debcte'is  a  dis- 
putation held  by  many.  To  argue  does  not  neces- 
sarily suppose  a  conviction  oa  the  part  of  the  arguer 
that  what  lie  defends"  is  true  ;  nor  a  real  diflerence  of 
opinion  in  his  opponent ;  for  some  men  hove  suoli  a 
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nching  pToneiisity  for  an  argument,  thai  they  will 
attempt  to  prove  what  nobody  deiifes;  and  in  some 
cai.es  the  term  argute  may  be  used  in  the  sense  ol'  ad- 
ducing reasiins  more-  tor  the  purpose  of  producing 
mutual  confirmation  and  illustration  of  trulh  than  for 
the  detection  of  falsehood,  or  the  questioning  of  opi- 
nionB ; 

Of  good  and  evil  much  they  ar^urd  tlu.'n.— Mu.ton. 
To  dispute  always  supposes  an  opposition  to  some  per 
Bcn,  but  not  a  sincere  opposition  to  the  tiling;  for  we 
may  dispute  that  which  we  do  not  deny,  for  Uie  sake 
of  holding  a  dispute  with  one  who  is  of  different  senti- 
ments: to  debate  presupposes  a  multitude  of  clashing 
or  opposing  opinions.  Men  of  many  words  argue  for 
the  sake  of  talking :  men  of  ready  tongues  dispute  for 
the  sake  of  victory:  men  in  Parliament  often  debate 
for  the  sake  of  opposing  the  ruling  party,  or  from  any 
otlier  motive  than  the  love  of  truUi. 

Argumentation  is  a  dangerous  propensity,  and  ren- 
ders a  man  an  unpleasant  companion  in  society;  no 
one  should  set  such  a  value  on  his  opinions  as  to  oo- 
trude  the  defence  of  tliem  on  those  who  are  uninter- 
ested in  the  question ;  '  Publick  arguing  oft  serves  not 
only  to  exasperate  the  minds,  but  to  whet  tlie  wits  of 
hereticks.' — Dbcat  of  Piety.  Disputation,  as  a  scho- 
lastick  exercise,  is  well  fitted  to  exert  the  reasoning 
powers  and  awaken  a  spirit  of  inquiry ; 
Thus  Redmond,  train'd  by  this  unhallow'd  crew, 
The  sacred  social  passions  never  knew : 
UnskiU'd  to  argue,  in  dispute  yet  loud, 
Bold  without  caution,  witiiout  honours  proud. 

Falconer. 
Debating  in  PaTliament  is  by  some  converted  into  a 
trade ;  he  who  talks  the  loudest,  and  makes  the  most 
vehement  opposition,  expects  tlie  greatest  applause ; 
The  amrmur  ceas'd :  then  from  his  lofiy  ilircae 
The  king  invok'd  the  gods,  and  thus  begun: 
[  wish,  ye  Latins,  what  ye  now  debate 
Had  been  resolved  before  it  was  too  late. 

Dryden. 

TO  CONSULT,  DELIBERATE,  DEBATE. 

To  consult,  irt  French  consioUer,  Latin  consulto^  is  a 
frequentative  of  consulo,  signifying  to  counsel  toge- 
ther ;  to  deliberate^  in  French  deliberer,  Latin  dctibcro, 
compounded  of  de  and  libra,  or  libra  a  balance,  signi- 
fies to  weigh  as  in  a  balance. 

Consultations  always  require  two  pereons  at  least ; 
deliberations  require  many,  or  only  a  man's  self:  an 
individual  may  consult  with  one  or  many ;  assemblies 
commonly  deliberate:  advice  and  information  are 
given  and  received  in  consultations;  *  Ulysses  (as 
Homer  tells  us)  made  a  voyage  to  the  regions  of  the 
dead,  to  consult  Tiresias  how  he  should  return  to  his 
country.' — Addison.  Doubts,  difficulties,  and  objec- 
tions, are  started  and  removed  in  deliberations  ; 
'Moloch  declares  himself  abruptly  for  war,  and  ap- 
pears incensed  with  his  companions  for  losing  so  much 
time  as  even  to  deliberate  upon  it.' — Addison.  We 
communicate  and  hear  when  we  consult;  we  pause 
and  hesitate  when  we  deliberate:  those  who  have  to 
co-operate  must  frequently  consult  together  ;  those 
who  have  serious  measures  to  decide  upon  must  coolly 
deliberate. 

To  debate  (v.  To  argue)  and  to  consult  equallymark 
the  actsof  pausing  or  withholding  the  decision,  whether 
applicable  to  one  or  many.  To  debate  supposes  always 
a  contrariety  of  opinion  ;  to  deliberate  supposes  simply 
the  weighing  or  estimating  the  value  of  tlie  opinion 
that  is  offered.  Where  many  persons  have  the  liberty 
of  offering  their  opinions,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that 
there  will  be  debating; 

To  seek  sage  Nestor  now  the  chief  resolves ; 
With  him  in  wholesome  coum^els  to  debate 
What  yet  remains  to  safe  the  sinking  state. 

Pope. 
When  any  subject  offers  that  is  complicated  and  ques- 
tionable, it  calls  for  mature  deliberation  ; 

When  man's  life  is  in  debate^ 
The  judge  can  ne'er  too  long  deliberate. 

Dryden. 
It  li>  lamentable  when  passion  gets  such  an  ascendency 
in  ttuj  mind  of  any  one,  as  to  make  him  debate  which 


course  of  conduct  he  shall  pursue;  the  want  orrfe.'. 
beratiun,  whether  in  private  or  publick  transactions,  l.-i 
a  more  fruitful  source  of  mischief  than  almost  auv 
other. 


TO  OPPOSE,  RESIST,  WITHSTAND, 
THWART. 

Oppose  (t).  To  object,  oppose,)  is  the  general  term, 
signifying  simply  to  put  in  the  way;  resist,  signitiea 
literally  to  stand  back,  away  from,  or  again<5t ;  toit/i  ■ 
in  withstfLnd  has  the  force  of  re  in  resist ;  tliwari,  from 
the  German  qucr  cross,  signifies  to  come  across. 

The  action  of  setting  one  thing  up  against  another 
is  obviously  expressed  by  all  these  terms,  but  they 
differ  in  the  manner  and  the  circumstances.  Tooj;- 
pose  simply  denotes  the  relative  position  of  two  objects, 
and  when  applied  to  persons  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  any  personal  characterislick ;  we  may  oppose 
reason  or  force  to  force  ;  or  things  may  be  opposed  tc 
each  other  which  are  in  an  opposite  direction,  as  o 
Iwuse  to  a  church.  Resist  is  always  an  act  of  more  or 
less  force  when  applied  to  persons ;  it  is  mostly  a  cul 
pable  action,  as  when  men  resist  lawful  authority; 
resistance  is  in  fact  always  bad,  unless  in  case  oi 
actual  self-defence.  Opposition  may  be  made  in  any 
Ibrm,  as  when  we  oppose  a  person's  admittance  into  a 
house  by  our  personal  efforts;  or  we  oppose  his  admis- 
sion into  a  society  by  a  declaration  of  our  opinions. 
Resistunceis  always  a  direct  action,  as  when  we  resist 
an  invading  army  by  the  sword,  or  we  resist  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  by  denying  our  assent ;  or,  in  re- 
lation to  things,  when  wood  or  any  hard  substance 
resists  the  violent  efforts  of  steel  or  iron  to  make  an 
impression. 

fViihstand  and  thwart  are  modes  of  resistance  appli- 
cable only  to  conscious  agents.  To  withstand  is  nega- 
tive ;  it  implies  not  to  yield  to  any  foreign  agency: 
thus,  a  person  witlistands  the  entreaties  of  another  to 
comply  with  a  request.  To  thwart  is  positive;  it  is 
actively  to  cross  the  will  of  another :  thus,  humour 
some  people  are  perpetually  thwarting  the  wishes  of 
those  with  whom  they  are  in  connexion.  Habitual 
opposition^  whether  in  act  or  in  spirit,  is  equallj 
senseless ;  none  but  conceited  or  turbulent  people  ara 
guilty  of  it; 

So  hot  th'  assault,  fo  high  the  tumult  rose. 

While  ours  defend,  and  while  the  Greeks  oppose. 

Drydbn 
Oppositionists  to  government  are  dangerous  memhei's 
of  society,  and  are  ever  preaching  up  resistance  to 
constituted  authorities ; 

To  do  all  our  sole  delight 
As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  resist. — Milton. 
'  Particular  instances  of  second  sight  have  been  given 
with  such  evidence,  as  neither  Bacon  nor  Boyle  have 
been  able  to  T-esist.'— Johnson.    It  is  a  happy  thing 
when  a  young  man  can  withstand  the  allurements  of 
pleasure ; 

For  twice  five  days  the  good  old  seer  withstood 

Til'  intended  treason,  and  was  dumb  to  blood. 

Dryden. 
It  is  a  part  of  a  Christian's  duty  to  bear  with  patience 
the  untoward  events  of  life  that  thwart  his  purposes ; 
'  The  understanding  and  will  never  disagreed  (before 
the  fall) ;  for  the  proposals  of  the  one  never  thwarted 
the  inclinations  of  the  other.'— South, 


TO    CONFUTE,   REFUTE,   DISPROVE, 
OPPUGN. 

Confute  and  refute,  in  Latin  covfuto  and  refuto,  are 
compounded  of  con  against,  re  privative,  and/atio,  ob 
solele  for  arguo,  signifying  to  argue  against  or  to  argue 
the  contrary;  disprove,  compounded  of  diJ  privaLive 
and  prove,  signifies  to  prove  the  contrary  ;  oppugn^  in 
Latin  oppugno^  signifies  to  figlit  in  order  to  remove  oi 
overthrow. 

To  confute  respects  what  is  argumentative;  refute 
what  is  personal ;  disprove  whatever  is  represented  or 
related ;  oppugn  whatever  is  held  or  maintained. 

An  argument  is  confuted  by  provug  its  fallacy;  a 
charge  is  refuted  by  proving   one's   Vinocftttce-  at 
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assertion  is  disproved  by  proving  that  it  is  false ;  a  doc- 
trine is  oppugned  by  a  course  of  reasoning. 

Paradoxes  may  be  easily  confuted ;  calumnies  may 
be  easily  refuted;  the  marTellous  and  incredible 
Etories  of  travellers  may  be  easily  disproved;  heresies 
anc  Bkeptieal  notiops  ought  to  be  oppugned. 

The  pernicious  doctrines  of  skepticks,  though  often 
confuted,  are  as  often  advanced  with  the  same  degree 
of  assurance  by  the  free-tliinking,  and  I  might  say  the 
•inthinking  few  who  imbibe  their  spirit; 

The  learned  do,  by  turns,  the  learn'd  confute^ 
Yet  all  depart  unalter'd  by  dispute.— Orre  a  if. 
rt  IS  the  employment  of  libellists  to  deal  out  their  mali- 
cious aspersions  against  the  objects  of  their  malignity 
in  a  manner  so  loose  and  indirect  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  re/aiaizon;  'Philip  of  Macedon  refuted 
by  the  force  of  gold  all  the  wisdom  of  Athens.'— Ad- 
dison.   It  would  be  a  fruitless  and  unthankful  task  to 
attempt  to  disprove  all  the  statements  which  are  cir- 
culated in  a  common  newspaper , 
Man's  feeble  race  what  ills  await ! 
Labour  and  penury,  the  racks  of  pain, 
Disease,  and  sorrow's  weeping  train, 
And  death,  sad  refuge  from  the  storm  of  fate. 
The  fond  complaint,  my  song  !  disprove^ 
And  justify  the  laws  of  Jove.— Collins. 
il  is  the  duty  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  oppugn  all 
doctrines  that  militate  against  the  established  fajlh  of 
Christians ;  '  Ramus  was  one  of  the  first  oppugners  of 
the  old  philosophy,  who  disturbed  with  innovations 
the  quiet  of  the  schools.'— Johnson 


TO  IIVIPUGN,  ATTACK 

To  impugn,  from  the  Latin  in  and  pugno,  signifying 
to  fight  against,  is  synonymous  with  attack  only  in  re- 
gard to  doctrines  or  opinions ;  in  which  case,  to  im- 
vugn  signifies  to  call  in  question,  or  bring  arguments 
against;  to  attack  is  to  oppose  with  warmth.  Skep- 
ticks impugn  every  opinion,  however  self-evident  or 
well-grounded  they  may  be:  infidels  make  the  most 
indecent  attacks  upon  the  Bible,  and  all  that  is  held 
sacred  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 

He  who  impugns  may  sometimes  proceed  insidiously 
and  circuitously  to  undermine  the  faith  of  others:  he 
who  attacks  always  proceeds  with  more  or  less  vio- 
lence. To  impugn  is  not  necessarily  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  we  may  sometimes  impugn  absurd  doctrines  by 
a  fair  train  of  reasoning  :  to  attack  is  always  objec- 
tionable, either  in  the  mode  of  the  action,  or  its  object, 
or  in  both;  it  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  oflener  em- 
ployed in  the  cause  of  falsehood  than  truth:  when 
there  are  no  arguments  wherewith  to  impugn  a  doc- 
trine, it  is  easy  to  attack  it  with  ridicule  and  scurrility. 


TO    ATTACK,   ASSAIL,   ASi3AULT, 
ENCOUNTER. 

Jlttack,  in  French  attaqaer^  changed  from  attacker, 
In  Latin  attactum,  participle  of  attingo,  signifies  to 
bring  into  close  contact ;  assail,  assault,  in  French 
assailer,  Latin  assilio,  assaltum,  compounded  of  as 
or  arf  and  saii'o,  signifies  to  leap  upon;  encounter,  in 
French  rencontre,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and  contre, 
in  Latin  contra  against,  signifies  to  run  or  come 
against. 

Attack  is  the  generick,  the  rest  are  specifiek  terms. 
To  attack  is  to  make  an  approach  in  order  to  do  some 
violence  to  the  person  ;  to  assail  or  assault  is  to  make 
a  sudden  and  vehement  attack;  to  encounter  is  to 
meet  the  attack  of  another.  One  attacks  by  simply 
cffering  violence  without  necessarily  producing  an  ef- 
fect; one  assails  by  means  of  missile  weapons;  one 
assaults  by  direct  personal  violence ;  one  encounters 
by  opposing  violence  to  violence. 

Men  and  animals  attack  or  encounter;  men  only,  in 
the  literal  sense,  assail  or  assault.  Animals  attack 
each  otherwiththeweaponsnaLure  has  bestowed  upon 
them  ;  '  King  Athelstan  attacked  another  body  of  the 
Danes  at  sea  near  Sandwich,  sunk  nine  of  their  ships, 
and  put  the  rest  to  flight.'— Hume.  Those  who  pro- 
voke a  multitude  may  expect  to  have  their  houses 
er  windows  assailed  with  stones,  and  their  persons 
^sauUed; 


So  when  he  saw  his  flatt'ring  arto  to  faU 
With  greedy  force  he  'gan  the  fort  t'  assail. 

SPENSBh 

And  double  death  did  wretched  man  invade. 
By  steel  assaulted,  and  by  gold  betray'd.— Dryden 
It  is  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  encounter  those  who  are 
superiour  in  strength  and  prowess ; '  Putting  themselvcis 
in  order  of  battle,  they  encountered  their  enemies.  — 
Knowles.  ,      .  1. 

They  are  all  used  figuratively.  Men  attack  with 
reproaches  or  censures ;  they  assai'Z  with  abuse;  they 
are  assaulted  by  temptations ;  they  encounter  opposi- 
tion and  difficulties.  A  fever  attacks;  horrid  shrieks 
assail  the  ear;  dangers  are  encountered.  The  reputa- 
tions of  men  in  publick  life  are  often  wantonly  attack- 
ed; *The  women  might  possibly  have  carried  this 
Gothick  building  higher,  had  not  a  famous  monk, 
Thomas  Conecte  by  name,  attacked  it  with  great  zeal 
and  resolution.'— Addison.  Publick  men  are  assailed 
in  every  direction  by  the  murmurs  and  complaints  of 
the  discontented; 

Not  truly  prnitent,  but  chief  to  try 

Her  husband,  iiow  far  urg'd  his  patience  bears, 

liis  virtue  or  weakness  which  way  to  w^sail. 

Milton. 
They  often  encounter  the  obstacles  which  parly  spirit 
throws  in  the  way,  without  reaping  any  solid  advan- 
tage to  themselves ;  '  It  is  sufficient  that  you  are  able  to 
encounter  the  temptations  which  now  assault  you . 
when  God  sends  trials  he  may  send  strength.'-- 
Taylor. 

ATTACK,  ASSAULT,  ENCOUNTER,  ONSET, 
CHARGE. 
An  attack  and  assault  (v.  To  attack)  may  be  made 
upon  an  unresisting  object :  encounter,  onset,  and 
charge,  require  at  least  two  opposing  parties.  An 
attack  may  be  slight  or  indirect;  an  assault  must 
always  be  direct  and  mostly  vigorous.  An  attack  upon 
a  town  need  not  be  attended  with  any  injury  to  the 
walls  or  inhabitants ;  but  an  assault  is  commonly  con- 
ducted so  as  to  effect  its  capture,  Mtacks  are  made 
by  robbers  upon  the  person  or  property  of  another ; 
assaults  upon  the  person  only  ;  '  There  is  one  species 
of  diver.'iion  v.hich  has  not  been  generally  condemned, 
though  it  io  produced  by  an  attack  upon  those  who 
have  not  voluntarily  entered  the  lists  ;  who  find  them- 
selves buffetted  in  the  dark,  and  have  neither  means 
of  defence  nor  possibility  of  advantage.' — Hawkks 
WOB.TH.  '  We  do  not  find  the  meeknessof  a  lamb  in  a 
creature  so  armed  for  battleand  assault  as  the  lion.'— 
Addison. 

An  encounter  generally  respects  an  unformal  casual 
meeting  between  single  individuals  ;  onset  and  charge 
a  regular  attach  between  contending  armies  :  cnset  is 
employed  for  the  commencement  of  the  battfe  ;  charge 
for  an  attack  from  a  particular  quarter.  When  knight- 
errantry  was  in  vogue,  encounters  were  perpetually 
taking  i^ace  between  the  knights  and  tneir  antagonists, 
who  often  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  com- 
batants: encounters  were,  however,  sometimes  fierce 
and  bloody,  when  neither  party  would  yield  to  the 
otlier  while  he  had  the  power  of  resistance ; 
And  such  a  frown 
Each  cast  at  tir  other,  as  wlien  two  black  clouds, 
With  heav'n's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 
Hovering  a  space,  till  winds  the  signal  blow, 
To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  air. — Milton. 
The  French  are  said  to  make  Impetuous  onsets,  but 
not  to  withstand  a  continued  attack  with  the  same  per 
severance  and  steadiness  as  the  English ; 
Onsets  in  love  seem  best  like  those  in  war, 
Fierce,  resolute,  and  done  with  all  the  force.—TATE 
A  furious  and  well-directed  charge  from  the  cav&lrt 
will  sometimes  decide  the  fortune  of  the  day; 
O  my  Antonio !  I'm  all  on  fire  ; 
My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  ready  to  charge. 
And  bear  amid  the  foe  with  contiu'ring  troops. 

Con ORE VB 

AGGRESSOR,  ASSAILANT. 

Aggressor,  from  the  Latin  aggressus,  participle  o. 

aggrcdior,  compounded  of  ag  or  zd,  and  gredior  lo 
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step,  signifies  on  i  stepping  up  lo,  faUitig  upon,  or  atiack- 
Ing;  assailant,  froui  astiuUy  in  Vxencii  aasaiUr,  com- 
pounded  of  as  or  ad^  and  salio  to  lpa|i  upon,  siguitiey 
one  leaping  up,  or  atiarking  any  one  vehemently. 

The  characterisuck  idea  of  aggressor  is  thai  of  one 
going  up  to  another  in  a  hostile  manner,  and  hy  a  na- 
ural  extension  of  the  sense  commencing  an  attack  . 
the  characieiistick  ideaot'  assailant  is  Ihatcfciie com- 
mitting an  act  of  violence  on  the  person. 

An  aggressor  offers  to  do  some  injury  either  by 
word  or  deed;  an  assailant  actually  commiis  some 
violence;  the  former  commence^  a  dispute,  llie  latter 
carries  it  on  with  a  vehement  and  direct  attack.  An 
aggressor  Is  blameable  for  giving  rise  to  quarrels; 
Where  one  is  the  aggressor,  and  in  pursuance  of  his 
first  attack  kills  the  other,  the  law  supposes  the  action, 
however  sudden,  to  be  malicious.' — Johnson  [Life  of 
Savage).  An  assailant  is  culpable  ibr  the  mischief 
he  does ; 

What  ear  so  fortified  and  barr'd 
Against  the  tuneful  force  of  vocal  charms, 
Butwouldwith  tiaiisportto  such  sweet  a55ai/fln/-i^ 
Surrender  its  attentiun  1 — Mason. 
Were  there  no  aggressors  there  would  be  no  dis- 
putes; were  there  no  assailants  those  disputes  would 
not  be  serious. 

An  aggressor  may  be  an  assailant,  or  an  assailant 
may  be  an  aggressor,  but  they  areas  frequently  distinct. 


TO  DISPLEASE,  OFFEND,  VEX. 

DispUass  naturally  marks  the  contrary  of  pleasing; 
offend,  from  the  Latin  offendo,  signifies  to  stumble  hi 
the  way  of;  vex,  in  Latin  vexo,  is  a  frequentative  of 
veho,  signifying  literally  to  toss  up  and  down. 

These  words  express  the  act  of  causing  a  painful 
eentiinent  in  ili--  ni  inl  by  some  impropriety,  real  or 
supposed,  on  on  ^wn  part.  Displease  is  not  always 
applied  to  that  ■  n  personally  concerns  ourselves; 
although  o#c7id  an  rex  have  always  more  or  less  of 
what  is  personal  in  them  :  a  superiour  may  he  dis- 
pleased with  one  who  is  under  his  charge  for  improper 
iKiiaviour  toward  persons  in  general ; 

Meantime  imperial  Neptune  heard  the  sound 
Of  raging  billows  breaking  on  the  ground ; 
Di3pleas'd  and  fearing  lor  his  wat'ry  reign, 
He  rear'd  his  awful  head  above  the  main. 

Dryden. 
He  willbeoft-nrfetZwith  him  for  disrespectful  behaviour 
toward  himself,  or  neglect  of  his  interests ;  '  The  em- 
peror himself  came  running  to  the  place  In  his  arinour, 
severely  reproving  them  of  cowardice  who  had  for- 
saken the  place,  and  gi  ievonsly  offended  with  them  who 
had  kept  such  negligent  watch.' — Knolles.  What 
displeases  h^?t  less  regard  to  what  is  personal  than  what 
offends ;  a  supposed  intention  in  the  most  harmless  act 
may  cause  offence,  and  on  the  contrary  the  most 
offending  action  may  not  give  offence  where  the  inten- 
tion of  the  agent  is  supposed  to  be  good;  'Nathan's 
fable  of  the  poor  man  ancl  his  lamb  had  so  good  an  effect 
as  to  convey  instruction  to  the  ear  of  a  king  without 
offending  it.' — Addison. 

Displease  respects  mostly  the  inward  state  of  feeling ;. 
offend  and  vex  have  most  regard  to  the  outward  cause 
which  provokes  the  feeling:  a  humoursomc person  may 
be  displeased  without  any  apparent  cause  ;  but  a  cap- 
tious person  will  at  least  have  some  avowed  trifle  for 
which  he  is  offended.  Vex  expresses  more  than  offend ; 
it  marks  in  fact  frequent  efforts  to  offend,  or  the  act  of 
offending  under  aggravated  circumstances:  we  often 
unintentionally  displease  or  offend ;  but  he  who  vexes 
hasrnostlytliaiobject  in  view  inso  doing:  any  instance 
of  negbct  displeases  ;  any  marked  instance  of  neglect 
iffcnds;  any  aggravated  instance  of  neglect  vexes  ;  the 
feeling  of  displsasure'is  more  perceptible  and  vivid  than 
vhaiol'  offeiice ;  butii  is  less  durable :  the  feeling  of  ucii- 
tioH  is  as  transitory  as  that  of  displeasure,  but  stronger 
than  either.  Displeasure  and  vexation  betray  them- 
selves hy  an  angry  word  or  look ;  offence  discovers  itself 
in  the  whole  conduct :  our  displeasiire  is  unjustifiable 
when  it  exceeds  the  measure  of  another's  fault;  it  is  a 
mark  of  great  weakness  to  take  offence  at  trifles ;  persons 
af  th2  greatest  irritability  are  exposed  to  the  most  fre- 
iiuentveia/z'ons  ;  'Do  poor  Tom  some  charily,  w'loni 


the  foul  fiend  vexes.'' — Shakspeaue.  These  terms  may 
all  be  applied  totheaciiun  of  unconscious  agenus  on  the 
mind;  'Foul  sights  do  rather  displease, '\i\  that  iliey 
excite  the  memory  of  foul  things,  than  in  the  inniiediale 
objects.  Therefore,  in  pictures,  those  foul  sights  do  not 
much  (jffinrf.'— Bacon.  'Gross  sins  aie  plainly  seen, 
and  easily  avoided  by  persons  that  profess  religion.  But 
the  indiscreet  and  dangerous  use  of  innocent  and  lawful 
things,  as  ii  does  not  shock  and  offend  our  coiisriehcfSr 
so  it  is  difiicult  to  make  people  at  all  sensible  of  th? 
danger  of  it.'— Law. 

These  and  a  thousand  mix'd  emotions  more, 
From  ever-changing  views  of  good  and  ill, 
Form'd  infinitely  various,  vex  the  mind 
With  endless  storm. — Thomson. 

As  epithets  Ihey  admit  of  a  similar  distinction  :  it  la 
very  displeasing  to  parents  not  to  meet  with  the  most 
respectful  attentions  from  children,  when  they  give 
them  counsel;  and  such  conduct  on  iliepartof  cliildren 
is  highly  offensive  to  God  :  when  we  meet  with  an  o/- 
/eRs/ye  object,  we  do  most  wisely  to  turn  away  from 
it;  when  we  are  troubled  with  vexatious  aflairs,  our 
best  and  rmly  remedy  is  patience. 


DISLHCE,  DISPLEASURE,  DISSATISFAU 
TION,  DISTASTE,  DISGUST. 

Dislike  signifies  the  opposite  to  liking,  or  being  alike 
to  one's  self  or  one's  taste ;  displeasure,  the  opposite  to 
pleasure  ;  dissatisfaction,  tlie  opposite  to  satisfaction ; 
distaste  and  disgust,  from  the  Latin  gustus  a  taste, 
both  signify  the  opposite  to  an  agreeable  laste. 

Dislike  and  dissatisfaction  denote  the  feeling  or  sen 
timent  produced  either  by  iiersons  or  things  :  displca 
sure,  that  produced  by  persons  mostly;  distaste  and 
disgust,  that  produced  by  thii)gs  onJy. 

In  regard  lo  persons,  t/tis/iAe  is  tlie  sentiment  of  equals 
and  persons  unconnected  ; ''riwpffia^T^re  and  dissatis- 
faction^  of  su parlours,  or  such  as  stand  in  some  sort  of 
relation  to  us.  Siiangers  may  feel  a  dislike  upon  seeing 
each  other:  parents  or  masters  may  feel  displeasure  or 
dissatisfaction  :  the  former  sentiment  is  occasioned  by 
their  supposed  faults  in  character;  the  latter  by  their 
supposed  defective  services.  One  dislikes  a  person  for 
his  assumption,  loquacity,  or  any  thing  not  agreeable 
in  his  manners  ;  '  The  jealous  man  is  not  indeed  angry 
if  you  dislike  another ;  but  if  you  find  those  failts 
which  are  found  in  his  own  character,  you  discover  not 
only  your  rfis^i/ce  of  another  butof  himself.' — Addison. 
One  is  displeased  with  a  person  for  his  carelessness,  or 
any  thing  wrong  in  his  conduct;  'The  ihreatenings  of 
conscience  suggest  to  the  sinner  some  deep  and  dark 
malignity  contained  in  guilt,  which  has  drawn  upon 
his  head  such  high  displeasure  from  heaven.' — Blair. 
One  IS  dissatisfied  with  a  person  on  account  of  thesmal! 
quantity  of  work  which  he  has  done,  or  his  manner  of 
doing  it.  Displeasure  is  awakened  by  whatever  is 
done  amiss:  dissatisfaction  is  caused  by  what  happens 
amiss  or  contrary  to  our  expectation.  Accnrdhigly  the 
word  diss atin faction  is  not  confined  to  persons  of  a 
particular  rank,  but  to  the  nature  of  the  connexion 
which  subsists  between  them.  Whoever  does  not  re- 
ceive what  they  think  themselves  entitled  to  from  an 
other  arc  dissatisfied.  A  servant  may  be  dissatisfied^ 
with  the  treatment  he  meets  with  from  his  master; 
and  may  be  said  therefore  to  express  dissatisfaction, 
though  w^i  displeasure ;  '  I  do  not  like  to  see  any  thing 
destroyed :  any  void  in  society.  It  was  therefore  with 
no  disappointment  or  dissatisfaction  that  my  observa- 
tion did  not  present  to  me  any  incorrigiule  vice  in  the 
noblesse  of  France.'— Burke. 

In  regard  to  things,  dislike  is  a  casual  feehng  not 
arising  from  any  specifick  cause.  A  dissatisfaction  is 
connected  with  our  desires  and  expectations ;  we 
dislike  the  performance  of  an  actor  from  one  or  many 
causes,  or  from  no  apparent  cause ;  but  we  are  dissatis- 
fied with  his  performance  if  it  fall  short  of  what  we 
were  led  to  expect.  In  oriler  to  lessen  the  number 
of  our  dislikes  we  ought  to  endeavour  not  to  dislike 
without  a  cause  ;  and  in  order  to  lessen  our  dissatis- 
faction we  ought  to  be  moderate  in  our  expectation. 

Dislike,  distaste,  and  disgust  rise  on  each  otlier  in 
their  signification.  The  distaste  is  more  than  the  dis- 
like :  and  the  disgust  more  than  the  distaste.  Thtt 
dislike  is  apartial  feeling,  quickly  produced  and  qnxklv 
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subsiding;  xht;  distaste  is  a  settled  feeling,  gradually 
produced,  and  permanent  in  its  duration  :  disgust  is 
either  transitory  or  otherwise;  momentarily  or  gradually 
produced,  but  stronger  than  either  of  the  two  others. 

Caprice  has  a  great  share  in  our  likes  and  dislikes; 
*  Drydeu's  dislike  of  the  priesthood  is  imputed  by  Lang- 
baine,  and  I  think  by  Brown,  to  a  repulse  which  he 
suffered  when  he  sohcited  ordination.'— Johnson.  Dis- 
taste depends  upon  the  changes  to  which  the  constitu- 
tion physically  and  mentally  is  exposed  ;  '  Because  true 
history,  through  frequent  satiety  and  similitude  of 
things,  works  a  distatte  and  misprision  in  the  minds  of 
men,  poesy  cheereth  and  refresheth  the  soul,  chanting 
things  rare  and  various.'— Bacon.  Disgust  owes  its 
origin  to  the  nature  of  things  and  their  natural  operation 
on  the  minds  of  men ;  '  Vice,  for  vice  is  necessary  to  be 
shown,  should  always  excite  dzs^wst.*- Johnson  A 
child  likes  and  dislikes  his  playthings  without  any  ap- 
parent cause  for  the  change  of  sentiment :  after  a  long 
illness  a  person  will  frequently  take  a  distaste  to  the 
food  or  the  amusements  which  before  afforded  him 
much  pleasure :  what  is  indecent  or  filthy  is  a  natural 
object  of  disgust  to  every  person  whose  mind  is  not 
depraved.  It  is  good  to  suppress  unfounded  dislikes ; 
it  is  difficult  to  overcome  a  strong  distaste ;  it  is  ad- 
visable to  divert  our  attention  from  objects  calculated 
to  create  disgust. 


DISLIKE,  DISINCLINATION. 

Dislike  is  opposed  to  liking;  disinclination  is  the 
reverse  of  inclination. 

Dislike  applies  to  what  one  has  or  does :  disinclina- 
tion only  to  what  one  does :  we  dislike  the  thing  we 
have,  or  dislike  to  do  a  thing ;  but  we  are  disinclined 
only  to  do  a  thing. 

They  express  a  similar  feeling,  but  differing  in  de- 
gree. Disinclination  is  hul  asmalldegree  ai dislike; 
dislike  marks  something  contrary ;  disinclination  does 
not  amount  to  more  than  the  absence  of  an  inclination. 
None  but  a  disobliging  temper  has  a  dislike  to  comply 
T/ith  reasonable  requests ; 

Murmurs  rise  with  mix'd  applause, 

Just  as  they  favour  or  dislike  tlie  cause. — Drvden. 

The  most  obliging  disposition  may  have  an  occasional 
disinclination  to  comply  with  a  particular  request; 
'To  be  grave  to  a  man's  mirth,  or  inattentive  to  his 
discourse,  argues  a  disinclination  to  be  entertained  by 
him.' — Steele. 


DISPLEASURE,  ANGER,  DISAPPROBATION. 

Displeasure  signifies  the  feeling  of  not  being  pleased 
vith  either  persons  or  things;  anger  coines  from  the 
Latin  angor  vexation,  and  ango  to  vex,  which  is  com- 
pounded of  aii  or  atZ  against,  and  d^fltoact;  disappro- 
bation is  the  reverse  of  approbatio-n. 

Between  displeasure  and  a7i^e7- there  is  a  difference 
both  in  the  degree,  the  cause,  and  the  consequence  of 
the  feeling:  displeasure  is  always  a  softened  and 
gentle  feeling;  anger  is  always  a  harsh  feeling,  and 
sometimes  rises  to  vehemence  and  madness.  Dis- 
pleasure is  always  produced  by  some  adequate  cause, 
real  or  supposed ;  anger  may  be  provoked  by  every  or 
any  cause,  according  to  the  temper  of  the  individual ; 
'  Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation  ;  all  above 
or  below  him  are  serious;  he  sees  things  in  a  different 
light  from  other  beings,  and  finds  his  mirth  arising 
from  objects  that  perhaps  cause  something  like  pity  or 
displeasure  in  a  higher  nature.' — Addison.  Displea- 
sure is  mostly  satisfied  with  a  simple  verbal  expression ; 
but  anger^  unless  kept  down  with  great  force,  always 
seeks  to  return  evil  for  evil ;  '  From  anger  in  its  full 
import,  protracted  into  malevolence  and  exerted  in  re- 
venge, arise  many  of  the  evils  to  which  the  life  of  man 
is  exposed.' — Johnson.  Displeasure  ani  disapproba- 
tion are  to  be  compared  in  as  much  as  they  respect  the 
conduct  of  those  who  are  under  the  direction  of  others : 
displeasure  is  an  act  of  tlie  will,  it  is  an  angry  senti- 
ment ;  '  True  repentance  may  be  wrought  in  the  hearts 
of  such  as  fear  God,  and  yet  incur  his  displeasure^  the 
deserved  effect  whereof  is  eternal  death.' — Hooker. 
Disapprobation  is  an  act  of  the  judgement,  it  is  an 
opposite  opinion ;  '  Tlie  Q,ueen  Regent's  brothers 
knew  her  secret  dia approbation  of  the  violent  mea 


sures  they  were  driving  ».^i.'— Rcbertson  Any  mart 
of  self-will  in  a  child  is  calculated  to  excite  displea- 
sure; a  mistaken  choice  in  matrimony  may  produce 
disapprobation  in  the  parent. 

Displeasure  is  always  produ^.ed  by  that  which  is 
already  come  to  pass ;  disapprobation  may  be  felt  upon 
that  which  is  to  take  place  :  a  master  feels  displeasure 
at  the  carelessness  of  his  servant;  a  pareiii  expresses 
his  disapprobation  of  his  son's  proposal  to  leave  jus 
situation  :  it  is  sometimes  prudent  to  check  our  dis- 
pleasure ;  anU  mostly  prudent  to  express  onr  dis- 
approbation :  the  former  cannot  be  expressed  without 
inflicting  pain  -,  the  latter  cannot  be  withheld  when  re 
quired  without  the  danger  of  misleading. 

ANGER,  RESENTMENT,  WRATH,  IRE, 
INDIGNATION. 

Anger  has  the  same  original  meaning  as  in  the  pre 
ceding  article ;  resentment^  in  French  ressentiment^ 
from  ressentir,  is  compounded  of  re  and  sentir,  signi 
fying  to  feel  again,  over  and  over,  or  for  a  continuance; 
icrat/i  and  ire  are  derived  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  wrath,  in  Saxon  wrath,  and  ire,  in  Latin  ira 
anger,  Greek  ^pty  contention,  all  which  spring  from  the 
Hebrew  rTlH  heat  or  anger;  indignation,  in  French 
indignation,  in  Latin  indignaiio,  from  indigvor,  to 
think  or  feel  unworthy,  marks  the  strong  feeling  whicb 
base  conduct  awakens  in  llie  mind. 

An  impatient  agitation  against  any  one  who  acts 
contrary  to  our  inclinations  or  opinions  is  the  charac 
teristick  of  all  these  terms.  Res&nlmenX  is  less  vivid 
than  anger,  and  anger  than  wrath,  ire,  or  indignation. 
Anger  is  a  sudden  sentiment  of  displeasure;  resent- 
ment is  a  continued  anger;  wrath  is  a  heightened 
sentiment  of  anger,  which  is  poetically  expressed  by 
the  word  ire. 

Anger  may  be  either  a  selfish  or  a  disinterested 
passion ;  it  may  be  provoked  by  injuries  done  to  our- 
selves, or  injustice  done  to  others  :  in  this  latter  sense 
of  strong  displeasure  God  is  angry  with  siimeis,  and 
good  men  may,  to  a  certain  degree, be  angry  whh  those 
under  their  control,  who  act  improperly;  'JMoralista 
liave  defined  anger  to  be  a  desire  of  revenge  for  some 
injury  offered.' — Steele.  Resentment  is  a  brooding 
sentiment,  altogether  arisin^j  from  a  sense  of  personal 
injury,  it  is  associated  with  a  dislike  of  the  offender 
as  much  as  the  offence,  and  is  diminished  only  by  the 
infliction  of  pain  in  return  ;  in  its  rise,  progress,  and 
effects,  it  is  alike  opposed  to  the  Christian  spirit ; 
*  The  temperately  revengeful  have  leisure  to  weigli  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  and  thereby  eillier  to  smother 
their  secret  reaentmcnis,  or  to  seek  adequate  re 
parations  for  the  damages  they  have  sustained.' — 
Steele.  IVrath  and  ire  are  the  sentiment  of  a  supe- 
riour  towards  an  inferiour,  and  when  provoked  by  per 
sonal  injuries  discovers  itself  by  haughtiness  and  a 
vindictive  temper; 

Achilles*  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber'd,  heavenly  goddess  sing. 

Pope. 
As  a  sentiment  of  displeasure,  wrath  is  unjustifiable 
between  man  and  man  ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  may 
be  provoked  by  the  persevering  impenitence  of  sinners  : 
the  ire  of  n  heatlien  god,  according  to  the  gross  views 
of  Pagans,  wa^  but  the  wrath  of  man  associated  with 
greater  power;  it  was  altogether  unconnected  with 
moral  displeasure  ;  the  same  term  is  however  applied 
also  to  the  heroes  and  princes  of  antiquity ; 

The  prophet  spoke  ;  when  with  a  gloomy  frown 

The  monarch  started  from  his  shining  throne  ; 

Black  choler  fih'd  his  breast  that  boil'd  wiili  ire, 

And  from  his  eye-balls  flash'd  the  living  fire.— Popk. 
Indignation  is  a  sentiment  awakened  by  the  unworthy 
and  atrocious  conduct  of  others  ;  as  it  is  exempt  from 
personality,  it  is  not  irreconcilable  with  the  temper  of 
a  Christian;  '  It  is  surely  not  to  be  observed  without 
indig7iation,  that  men  maybe  found  of  minds  mean 
enougli  to  be  satisfied  with  this  treatment;  wretches 
who  are  proud  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  madmen.' — 
Johnson.  A  warmth  of  constitution  sometimes  gives 
rise  to  sallies  of  anger;  Hit  depravity  of  heart  breeds 
resentment ;  unbending  pride  is  a  great  source  of 
wrath;  but  indignation  flows  from  a  high  scnss  of 
honour  and  virtue. 


ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 
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ANGER,  CHOLER,  RAGE,  FURY. 

Anger  signifies  tlie  same  as  in  tlie  preceding  article ; 
tholevy  in  French  colire,  Latin  cholera^  Greek  xoAipa, 
comes  from  yoA^  bile,  because  the  overfiowing  of  ihe 
bile  is  botli  ine  cause  and  consequence  of  cholcr ;  rage^ 
in  French  rage^'  Latin  rabies  madness,  and  rabio  to 
rave  like  a  madman,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  131  ^" 
tremble  or  shake  with  a  violent  madness;  fanj,  in 
French /uj'ie,  Latin /H7-or,  comes  probably  from  fCTo 
to  carry  away,  because  one  is  carried  or  hurried  by  the 
emotions  of  fury- 

These  words  have  a  progressive  force  in  their  signi- 
fication. Choler  expresses  sometlung  more  sudden 
and  virulent  than  anger  ;  rage  is  a  vehement  ebulli- 
tion of  anger ;  and  fury  is  an  excess  of  rage.  Anger 
may  be  so  stifled  as  not  to  discover  itself  by  any  out- 
ward symptoms;  choler  is  discoverable  by  the  pale- 
ness of  the  visage :  rage  breaks  forth  into  extravagant 
expressions  and  violent  distortipns;  fury  takes  away 
the  use  of  the  understanding. 

Anger  is  an  infirmity  incident  to  human  nature  ;  it 
ought,  however,  to  be  suppressed  on  all  occasions; 
'  The  maxim  which  Periander  of  Corinth,  one  of  the 
seven  sages  of  Greece,  left  as  a  memorial  of  his  know- 
ledge and  benevolence,  was  vtfXou  Kptfrei,  be  master  of 
thy  anger.' — Johnson.  Choler  is  a  malady  too  physi- 
cal to  be  always  corrected  by  reflection ; 
Must  I  give  way  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
ShaUI  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  1 

SUAESl'BARB. 

Rage  and  fury  are  distempers  of  the  soul,  which 
nothing  but  religion  and  the  grace  of  God  can  cure ; 
Oppose  not  rage,  while  rage  is  in  its  force, 
But  give  it  way  awhile  and  let  it  waste. 

Shai^sfeare. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  fury  to  wliich  many  men  give 
way  among  their  servants  and  dependants.' — John- 
son. 


RESENTFUL,  REVENGEFUL,  VINDICTIVE. 
Resentful  signifies  filled  witli  resentment;  revenge- 
fuly  that  is,  filled  with  the  spirit  or  desire  of  revenge ; 
vindictive,  from  vindico  to  avenge  or  revenge,  signi- 
fies either  given  to  revenge,  or  after  the  manner  of 
revenge. 

Resentful  maiks  solely  the  state  or  temper  of  the 
mind,  revengeful  also  extends  to  the  action  ;  a  person 
is  resentful  who  retains  resentment  in  his  mind  with- 
out discovering  it  in  any  thing  but  his  behaviour  ;  he 
is  revengeful  if  he  displays  his  feeling  in  any  act  of 
revenge  or  injury  toward  the  offender.  Resentful 
people  are  affected  with  trifles;  '  Pope  was  as  resent- 
ful of  an  imputation  of  the  roundness  of  his  back,  as 
Marshal  Luxembourg  is  reported  to  have  been  on  the 
sarcasm  of  King  William.' — Tvers.  A  revengeful 
temper  is  oftentimes  not  satisfied  with  a  small  portion 
of  revenge ; 

If  thy  revengeful  henrt  cannot  forgive, 
Lo  !  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword, 
Which  hide  in  this  true  breast. — Shakspeare. 
Revengeful  is  mostly  said  of  the  temper  or  the  person  ; 
but  vindictive  or  vindicative,  as  it  is  sometimes  written, 
is  said  either  of  the  person  who  is  prone  to  revenge  or 
of  the  thing  which  serves  the  purpose  of  revenge  or 
punishment;  'Publick  revenges  are  tor  the  most  part 
fortunate ;  but  in  private  revenges  it  is  not  so.     Vindi- 
cative persons  live  the  life  of  witches,  who,  as  they 
are  mischievous,  so  end  they  unfortunate.' — Bacon. 
'Suits  are  not  reparative,  but  vindictive,  when  ihey 
are  commenced  against  insolvent  persons.' — Kettlk- 

WELL. 


TO  AVENGE,  REVENGE,  VINDICATE. 

Avenge,  revenge,  and  vindicate,  all  spring  from  the 
pame  source,  namely,  the  Latin  vindicOf  the  Greek 
ivSiKii^ofiai,  compounded  of  hi  in  and  diicjj  justice,  sig- 
nifying to  pronounce  justice  or  put  justice  in  force. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is  that  of  taking  up 
some  one's  cause. 

To  avenge  is  to  punish  in  behalf  of  another;  to  re- 
v-n^e  is  to  pnif'sh  for  one's  self:  to  vindicate  is  lo  de- 
fend another 


The  wrongs  of  a  person  are  avenged  oi  revenged, 
his  rights  are  vindicated- 

The  act  of  avenging,  thpugh  attended  witii  the  in 
fliction  of  pain,  is  oftentimes  an  act  of  humanity,  ann 
always  an  act  of  justice ;  none  are  llie  sufferers  but 
such  as  merit  it  for  their  oppression,  wliile  those  are 
benefited  who  are  dependent  for  support :  this  is  the 
act  of  God  himself,  who  always  oueii^c/i  the  oppressed 
wlio  look  up  to  him  for  support ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
act  of  all  his  creatures,  who  are  invested  with  the 
power  of  punishing  offenders  and  protecting  the  help 
less; 

The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  d&y, 

When  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shuil  lay. 

POPK. 

Revenge  is  the  basest  of  all  actions,  and  the  spirit  of 
revenge  the  most  diametrically  opposed  to  theChristian 
principles  of  forgiving  injuries,  and  returning  good  for 
evil;  it  is  gratified  only  with  inflicting  pain  without 
any  prospect  of  advantage;  'By  a  continued  series 
of  loose,  though  apparently  trivial  gratifications,  the 
heart  is  often  tlioroughly  corrupted,  ffs  by  the  commis- 
sion of  any  one  of  those  cnornioiis  crimes  wliich  spring 
from  great  ambition,  or  great  reocnge.' — Ci.air.  Fin 
dication  is  an  act  of  generosity  and  liumaniiy ;  it  is  the 
production  of  good  without  the  infliction  of  piiin  ;  the 
claims  of  the  widow  and  orphan  call  for  vindication 
from  those  who  have  the  time,  talent,  or  ability,  to 
take  their  cause  into  their  own  hands:  England  can 
boast  of  maHy  noble  vindicators  of  the  rights  of 
humanity,  not  excepting  those  which  concern  the  bruto 
creation ;  '  Injured  or  oppressed  by  the  world,  the  good 
man  looks  up  to  a  Judge  who  will  vindicate  his  cause  ' 
—Blair. 


ANGRY,  PASSIONATE,  HASTY,  IRASCIBLE 
Anger,  signifies  either  having  anger,  or  prone  to 
anger;  passionate,  prone  to  the  passion  of  anger; 
hasty,  prone  to  excess  of  haste  from  intemperate  feel- 
ing; irascible,  able  or  ready  to  be  made  angry,  from 
the  Latin  ira  anger. 

Angry  denotes  a  particular  state  or  emotion  of  tho 
mind;  passionate  and  hasty  express  habits  of  thr. 
mind.  An  angry  man  is  in  a  state  of  anger;  a  pas 
sionate  or  hasty  man  is  habitually  prone  to  be  pas 
sionate  or  hasty.  The  angi-y  has  less  thai  is  vehe- 
ment and  impetuous  in  it  than  the  passionate ;  th«i 
hasty  has  something  less  vehement,  but  more  sudden 
and  abrupt  in  it  than  either. 

The  angry  ms-w  is  not  always  easily  provoked,  nor 
ready  to  retaliate  ;  but  he  often  retains  his  anger  unt^l 
tlie  cause  is  removed ;  '  It  is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  pane 
gyrick  on  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  that  his  servants  used 
to  put  themselves  in  his  way  when  he  was  angry,  be 
cause  he  was  sure  to  recompense  them  for  any  indig 
nities  which  he  made  them  sufler.'— Johnson.  The 
passionate  mSiXi  is  quickly  roused,  eager  to  repay  the 
oftcnce,  and  speedily  appeased  by  the  infliction  of  pain 
of  which  he  afterward  probably  repente;  'There  is  in 
the  world  a  certain  class  of  mortals  known,  and  con- 
tentedly known  by  the  name  of  passionate  men,  who 
imagine  themselves  entitled,  by  that  distinction,  to  be 
provoked  on  every  shght  occasion.' — Johnson.  The 
hasty  man  is  very  soon  offended,  but  not  ready  to 
offend  in  return  ;  his  angry  sentiment  spends  itself  in 
angry  words ; 
The  king,  who  saw  their  squadrons  yet  unmov'd, 
With  hasty  ardour  thus  the  chiefs  reprov'd. — Pope. 
These  three  terms  arc  all  employed  to  denote  a  tem 
porary  or  partial  feeling ;  irascible,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  solely  employed  to  denote  the  temper,  and  is  applied 
to  brutes  as  well  as  men  ;  '  We  are  here  in  tlie  country 
surrounded  with  blessings  and  pleasures,  without  any 
occasion  of  exercising  our  irascible  faculties.' — Digby 
TO  Pope. 


DISPASSIONATE,  COOL. 

Dispassionate  is  taken  negatively,  it  inalks  merely 
the  absence  of  passion  ;  cool  (v.  Cool)  is  taken  posi 
tively,  it  marks  an  entire  freedom  from  passion. 

Those  who  are  prone  to  be  passionate  must  learn  tc 
be  dispassionate :  thnse  who  are  of  »  cool  tempera 
a:enT  will  not  suffer  their  nassl-'na  to  bf  roused     l^ 
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pas  aionate  solely  respects  angry  or  irritable  sentiments; 
eool  respects  any  perturbed  feeling:  when  we  meet 
with  an  angry  disputant  it  is  necessary  to  he  dispas- 
sionate in  order  to  avoid  quarrels ;  '  As  to  violence 
the  lady  (Madame  D' Acier)  has  infinitely  the  better  of 
the  gentleman  (M,  de  la  Motte).  Nothing  can  be  more 
polite,  di5passzo7iatc,  or  sensible,  than  his  manner  of 
managing  the  dispute.'— Pope,  in  the  moment  of 
danger  our  safety  often  depends  upon  our  coolness; 
'  I  conceived  this  poem,  and  gave  loose  lo  a  degree  of 
resentment,  which  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  have  in- 
dulged, but.  which  in  a  cooler  hour  I  cannot  altogether 
condemn.' — Cowper. 


TO  DISAl'PROVE,  DISLIKE. 

To  disapprove  is  not  to  approve,  or  to  think  not 
good ;  to  dislike  is  not  to  like,  or  to  find  unlike  or  un- 
suitable to  one's  wishes. 

Disapprove  is  an  act  of  the  judgement ;  dislike  ia 
an  act  of  the  will.  To  approve  or  disapprove  is  pecu- 
liarly the  part  of  a  superiour,  or  one  who  determines 
the  conduot  of  others  ;  to  dislike  is  altogether  a  per- 
sonal act,  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  individual  are 
consulted.  It  is  a  misuse  of  the  judgement  to  disap- 
prove where  we  need  only  dislike;  'Tlie  poem  (Sam- 
son Agonistes)  has  a  beginning  and  an  end,  which 
Aristotle  himself  could  not  have  disapproved,  but  it 
must  be  allowed  to  want  a  middle.' — Johnson.  It  is 
a  perversion  of  the  judgement  to  disapprove^  because 
we  dislike;  'The  man  of  peace  will  bear  with  many 
whose  opinions  or  practices  he  dislikes,  without  an 
open  and  violent  rupture.'— Blair. 


DISGUST,  LOATHING,  NAUSEA. 
Disgust  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under 
the  head  of  Dislike,  Displeasure,  Sec. ;  loathing  sig- 
nifies the  propensity  to  loathe  an  object;  nausea^  in 
Latin  nausea,  from  the  Greek  vaSj  a  ship,  properly  de- 
notes sea  sickness. 

Disgust  is  Jess  than  loathing,  and  that  than  nausea. 
When  applied  to  sensible  objects  we  are  disgusted 
with  dirt ;  we  loathe  the  smell  of  food  if  we  liaVe  a 
sickly  appetite ;  we  nauseate  medicine  :  and  when 
applied  metaphorically,  v/e  are  disgustedwiih  aflecta- 
tion  ;  'An  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a  posi- 
tion which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  from  the  begin- 
ning superfluous,  must  quickly  grow  diegusHng.''^- 
Johnson.  We  loathe  the  endearments  of  those  who 
are  offensive ; 

Thus  winler  falls, 
A  heavy  gloom  oppressive  o'er  the  world, 
Through  nature's  shedding  influence  malign. 
The  soul  of  man  dies  in  him,  loathing  life. 

Thomson. 
We  nauseate  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  after  having 
made  an  intemperate  use  of  them,  and  discovered  their 
inanity ; 

Th'  irresoluble  oil, 
So  gentle  late  and  blandishing,  in  floods 
Of  rancid  bile  o'eiflows  :  what  tumults  hence, 
What  horrors  rise,  were  nauseous  to  relate. 

Arjistronq. 


OFFENCE,  TRESPASS,  TRANSGRESSION, 
MIt3DEMEAN0UR,  MISDEED,  AFFRONT. 
Offence  is  here  the  general  term,  signifying  merely 
the  act  that  offends,  or  runs  counter  to  something  else. 
O^ence  is  properly  indefinite;  it  merely  implies  an 
object  without  the  least  signification  of  the  nature  of 
the  object;  trespass  and  transgression  have  a  positive 
reference  to  an  object  trespassed  upon  or  iransgress- 
ed ;  trespass  is  contracted  from  trans  and  pass  that  is 
a  passing  beyond ;  and  transgress  from  trans  and 
gress-us  a  going  beyond.  The  offence  therefore  which 
constitutes  a  trespass  arises  out  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
perty ;  a  passing  over  or  treading  upon  the  property  of 
another  is  a  trespass:  the  offnice  which  constitutes  a 
transgression  flows  out  of  tlie  laws  of  society  in  gene- 
ral wliich  fix  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  ;  who- 
ever therefdre  goes  beyond  or  breaks  through  these 
:jounds  is  tjniliv  of  a  transgression.    The  trespass  is 


a  species  oi  offence  whicn  pecmiarly  applies  to  '.ti« 
land  or  premises  of  individuals ;  transgression  i=  a 
species  of  moral  as  well  as  political  evil.  Hunters  are 
apt  to  commit  trespasses  in  the  eagerneps  of  their  pur- 
suit ;  the  passions  of  men  are  perpetually  mislead 
ing  them,  and  causing  them  to  commit  various  transj^ 
gressions;  the  term  trespass  is  sometimes  employed 
improperly  as  respects  time  and  other  objects;  trans- 
gression is  always  used  in  one  uniform  sense  as  re- 
spects rule  and  law ;  we  trespass  upon  the  time  oi 
patience  of  another ; 
Forgive  the  barbarous  trespass  of  my  tongue. 

Or  WAIT - 

We  transgress  the  moral  or  civil  law ; 
To  whom  with  stern  regard  thus  Gabriel  spake : 
Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounus  pcescrib'd 
To  thy  transgressions  ? — Milton. 
The  offence  is  either  publick  or  private  ;  the  misdir 
meanour  is  properly  a'privale  offence,  although  impro 
perly  applied  fiir  an  offence  against  publick  law;  the 
misdemeanour  signifies  the  wrong  demeanour  or  an 
offence  in  one's  demeanour  against  propriety  ; '  Smaller 
faults  in  violation  of  a  publick  law  are  comprised  under 
the  name  of  misdemeanour.'— Blackstohs.     The  mis- 
deed is  always  private,  it  signifies  a  wrong  deed,  or  a 
deed  which  offends  against  one's  duty.    Riotous  and' 
disorderly  behaviour  in  company  are  serious  misde- 
meanours ;  every  act  of  drunkenness,  lying,    fraud, 
or  immorality  of  every  kind,  are  misdeeds  ; 
Fierce  famine  is  your  lot,  for  this  misdeed, 
Reduc'd  to  grind  the  plates  on  which  you  feed. 

Dryden 

The  offence  is  that  which  affects  persons  or  princi 
pies,  communities  or  individuals,  and  is  committed 
either  directly  or  indirectly  against  the  person  ;  'Slight 
provocations  and  frivolous  offences  are  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  disquiet.' — Blair.  An  affront  is  alto- 
gether personal  and  directly  brought  to  bear  against 
llie  front  of  the  pgirticular  person ;  '  God  may  some 
time  or  other  think  it  the  concern  of  his  justice  and 
providence  too  to  revenge  the  affronts  put  upon  the 
lawsof  njan.' — South.  It  is  an  offence  against  an- 
otlier  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  him  in  his  absence  ; 
it  is  an  affront  to  push  past  him  with  violence  and 
rudeness.  v^ 

Offences  are  against  either  God  or  man;  ihtTlres- 
pass  is  always  an  offence  against  man ;  the  transgres- 
S707t  is  against  the  will  of  God  or  the  laws  of  men  ; 
the  misdemeanour  is  more  particularly  against  the 
established  order  of  society ;  the  misdeed  is  an  offence 
against  the  Divine  Law ;  the  affront  is  an  offence 
against  good  manners. 


OFFENDER,  DELINaUENT. 

The  offender  is  he  who  offends  in  any  thing,  elthei 
by  commission  or  omission;  'When  any  offender  is 
presented  into  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  he  is 
cited  to  appear  there.'— BEVKRinoE.  The  delinquent, 
from  dclinquo  to  fail,  signifies  pioperly  he  who  fails  by 
omission,  but  the  term  delinquency  is  extended  to  a 
failure  by  the  violation  of  a  law;  'The  killing  of  a 
deeror  boar,  or  oven  a  hare,  was  punished  with  the 
loss  of  the  delinquent's  eyes.' — Hume.  Those  who  go 
into  a  wrong  place  are  offenders;  those  who  stay 
away  when  they  ought  to  go  are  delinquents :  there 
are  many  q^cnrfcrs  against  the  Sabbath  who  commit 
violent  and  open  breaches  of  decorum  ;  there  are  still 
more  delinquents  who  never  attend  a  publick  place  of 
worship. 

OFFENDING,  OFFENSIVE. 

Offending  signifies  either  actually  offending  or  cai 
culated  to  offend;  offensive  signifies  calculated  to 
offend  at  all  times ;  a  person  may  be  offending  in  hid 
manners  to  a  particular  individual,  or  use  an  offending 
expression  on  a  particular  occasion  without  any  impor- 
tation on  his  character ; 

And  the'  th'  offending  part  felt  mortal  pain, 
Til'  immortal  part  Its  knowledge  did  retain. 

DENniJff. 
If  a  person's  manners  are  offensive,  it  reflects  both  a$ 
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njs  temper  and  oilucatlon ;  '  Gentleness  corrects  what- 
ever is  qff'eiisive  in  our  manners.'— Blair. 

UNOFFENDING,  INOFFENSIVE,  HARMLESS. 
Unoffending  denotes  the  act  of  not  offending  ;  in- 
offensive the  property  of  not  being  disposed  or  apt  to 
offend ;  karmless,  tlie  property  of  being  void  of  harm. 
Unoffending  expresses  ilierefore  only  a  partial  state ; 
inoffensive  and  harmless  mark  the  disposition  and  cha- 
racter. A  child  is  unoffending  as  long  as  he  does  no- 
thing to  offend  others  ;  but  he  may  be  offensive  if  h?t 
discover  anunamiable  temper,  or  has  unpleasant  man- 
ners ;  '  The  unoffending  royal  little  ones  (of  France) 
were  not  only  condemned  to  languish  in  solitude  and 
darJtness,  but  their  bodies  left  to  perish  with  disease.'— 
Seward.  A  creature  is  inoffensive  that  has  nothing 
in  itself  that  can  offend; 

For  drink,  the  grape 
She  crushes,  inoffensive  must. — Milton. 
That  is  karmless  which  has  neitlier  the  will  noi  the 
power  to  harm ;  '  When  the  disciple  is  questioned 
about  the  studies  of  his  master,  he  makes  report  of 
some  minute  and  frivolous  researches  which  are  intro- 
duced only  for  the purposeof  raising  a  Aar7?iZcss  laugh.' 
— Cumberland.  Domestick  animals  are  frequently 
very  inoffensive  ;  it  is  a  great  recommendation  of  a 
ouack  medicine  to  say  lliat  it  is  harmless- 

INDIGNITY,  INSULT. 

The  indignitT/,  from  the  Latin  digmis  worthy,  signi- 
fying unworthy  treatment,  respects  the  feeling  and 
condition  of  the  person  offended :  the  insult  {v.  Jlf- 
front)  respects  the  temper  of  the  offending  parjy.  We 
measure  the md^Tiziy  in  our  own  mind;  it  depends 
upon  the  consciousness  we  have  of  our  own  worth  : 
we  measure  thein^uZt  by  the  disposition  which  js  dis- 
covered in  another  to  degrade  us.  Persons  in  high 
stations  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  indignities  :  persons 
in  every  station  may  be  exposed  to  i7isults.  The  royal 
family  of  France  suffered  every  indignity  which  vul- 
gar rage  could  devise ;  *  The  two  caziques  made  Mon- 
tezumas'  officers  prisoners,  and  treated  them  with 
great  indignity.' — Robertson.  Whenever  people 
harbour  animosities  towards  each  other,  they  are  apt 
to  discover  them  by  offering  insults  when  they  hav  ethe 
opportunity;  'Narvaez  having  learned  that  Cortez 
was  now  advanced  with  a  small  body  of  men,  consi- 
dered this  as  an  insult  which  merited  immediate  chas- 
tisement.'— Robertson.  Indignities  may  however 
be  offered  to  persons  of  all  ranks;  but  in  this  case  it 
always  consists  of  more  violence  than  a  simple  insult ; 
it  would  be  an  indignity  to  a  person  of  any  rank  to  be 
compelled  to  do  any  office  which  belongs  only  to  a 
beast  of  burden. 

It  would  be  an  indignity  to  a  female  of  any  station 
to  be  compelled  to  expose  her  person ;  on  the  other 
hand,  an  insult  does  not  extend  beyond  an  abusive 
expression,  a  triumphant  contemptuous  look,  or  any 
breach  of  courtesy. 


AFFRONT,  INSULT,  OUTRAGE. 

Jiffront^  in  French  affronte^  from  the  Latin  ad  and 
frons,  the  forehead,  signifies  flying  in  the  face  of  a 
person ;  insult,  in  French  insutte,  comes  from  the 
Latin  insulto  to  dance  or  leap  upon.  The  former  of 
these  actions  marks  defiance,  the  latter  scorn  and  tri- 
umph; outrage  is  compounded  of  out  or  utter  and 
rage  or  violence,  signifying  an  act  of  extreme  violence. 

An  affront  is  a  mark  of  reproach  shown  in  the  pre- 
sence of  others  ;  it  piques  and  mortifies :  an  insvlt  is 
an  attack  made  with  insolence ;  it  irritates  and  pro- 
vokes :  an  outrage  combines  a(l  that  is  offensive ;  it 
wounds  and  injures.  An  intentional  breach  of  polite 
ness,  or  a  want  of  respect  where  it  is  due,  is  an 
affront;  'The  person  thus  conducted,  who  was  Han- 
nibal, seemed  much  disturbed,  and  could  not  forbear 
complaining  to  the  board  of  the  affronts  he  had  met 
with  among  the  Roman  historians.* — Addison-  An 
express  mark  of  disrespect,  particularly  if  coupled  with 
any  external  indication  of  hostility,  is  an  insult;  'It 
maj  very  reasonably  be  expected  tliat  the  old  draw 
upon  themsi'lves  the  greatest  part  of  those  insults 
which  they  so   much  lament  aud  that  age  is  rarely 


despised  but  when  it  is  contemptible.'— .ToirNsos 
When  the  insult  breaks  forth  into  personal  \ioleikce  il 
is  an  outrage;  'This  is  the  round  of  a  passicnaie 
man's  life;  lie  contracts  delils  wlien  he  is  furious, 
which  his  virtue,  if  he  has  virtue,  obliges  him  to  dis- 
charge at  the  return  of  reason,  lie  spends  his  time  in 
outrage  and  loparation.' — Johnson. 

Captious  people  construe  every  innocent  fieedi^m 
Into  an  affront.  When  people  are  in  a  state  of  ani- 
mosity, ihoy  seek  opportunities  of  offering  each  other 
ijisuUs.  Intoxication  or  violent  passion  impel  men  to 
the  commission  of  outrages. 

TO    AGGRAVATE,    IRRITATE,   PROVOKE, 

EXASPERATE,  TANTALIZE, 

j^ggravate,  in  Latin  aggravatus,  participle  of  ag- 
graoijj  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  ag  or  ad 
and  gravo  to  make  lieavy,  signifies  to  make  very  ijeavy ; 
irritate,  in  Latin  irritatus,  participle  of  irrito,  ^vhich 
is  a  frequentative  from  ira,  signifies  to  excite  anger; 
provoke,  in  French  provoqucr,  Latin  provoco,  com- 
pounded ot pro  forth,  and  voco  to  call,  signifies  to 
challenge  or  defy;  exaspcratoy  Latin  exasperattis, 
participle  of  exaspcro,  is  compounded  of  the  intensive 
syllable  ex  and  aspcr  rough,  signifying  to  make  tilings 
exceedingly  rough,  tantalize,  in  French  tavtaliser, 
Greek  TavToXi^u),  comes  from  Tantalus,  a  king  of 
Phrygia,  who,  having  offended  the  gods,  was  de.^tiiif-d 
by  way  of  punishment  to  stand  up  to  his  chin  in  water 
with  a  tree  of  fair  fiuit  hanging  over  his  head,  botl? 
of  which,  as  he  attempted  to  allay  his  hunger  and 
thirst,  fled  from  his  touch  ;  whence  to  tantalize  signi- 
fies to  vex  by  exciting  false  expectations. 

All  these  words,  except  the  fiist,  refer  to  the  feelings 
of  the  mind,  and  in  familiar  discourse  that  also  beai? 
the  same  signification ;  but  otherwise  respects  the  out 
ward  circumstances. 

The  crime  of  robbery  is  aggravated  by  any  circuni 
stances  of  cruelty  ;  whatever  comes  across  the  feelings 
irritates;  whatever  awakens  auger  j?7-ouflfce.9;  what 
ever  heightens  this  anger  extraordinarily  exasperates ; 
whatever  raises  hopes  in  order  to  frustrate  them  taiita 
lizes. 

An  appearance  of  unconcern  for  the  offence  and  its 
consequences  aggravates  the  guilt  of  the  offinder; 
'  As  if  nature  liad  not  sown  evils  enough  in  lile,  wo 
are  continually  adding  grief  to  grief,  and  aggraoatiuQ 
the  common  calamity  by  our  cruel  treatment  oi  one 
another.' — Addkon.  A  grating  harsh  sound  irritates 
if  long  continueu  and  often  repeated ;  so  also  reproaches 
and  unkind  treatment  irritatei\\Q  mind;  'He  irritaten 
many  of  his  friends  in  London  so  much  by  his  lelleit), 
that  they  withdrew  their  contributions.' — Johnson 
{Life  of  Savage).  Angry  words  prowoAc,  particulaily 
when  spoken  with  an  air  of  defiance  ;  '  The  animad- 
versions of  criticks  are  commonly  such  as  may  easily 
provoke  the  sedatest  writer  to  some  quickness  of 
resentment.' — Johnson.  When  provocations  become 
multiplied  and  varied  they  exasperate;  'Opposition  ■ 
retards,  censure  exasperates,  or  neglect  depresses  ' — 
Johnson.  The  weather  by  its  frequent  changes  tan- 
talizes those  who  depend  upon  it  for  amusement; 
'  Can  we  think  that  religion  was  designed  only  for  a 
contradiction  to  nature;  and  with  the  greatest  and 
most  irrational  tyranny  ia  the  world  to  tantalize  ?' — 
South. 

Wicked  people  aggravate  their  transgressions  by 
violence :  susceptible  and  nervous  people  are  njost 
easWy  irritated ;  proud  people  are  qmzliXy  provoked  ; 
hot  and  fiery  people  are  soonest  exasperated:  ihose 
who  wish  for  much,  and  wish  for  it  eagerly,  are 
oftenest  tantalizod 


TO   TEASE,  VEX,  TAUNT,   TANTALIZE, 
TORMENT. 

Tease  is  most  probably  a  frequentative  of  tear ;  vex 
has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  head  of 
displease:  taunt  is  probably  contracted  from  tantalize^ 
the  original  meaning  of  which  is  explained  in  the  pre- 
ceding article :  torment,  from  the  Latin  tormentum 
and  turqueo  to  twist,  signifies  to  give  pain  by  twisting, 
or  griping.  Tho  idea  of  acting  upon  others  so  as  to 
produce  a  painful  sentiment  is  common  to  all  these 
terms;  they  differ  in  the  modeof  tUe  action,  and  U' 
tho  degree  of  llio  effe-t 
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All  these  actions  rise  in  importance ;  to  tease  con- 
sists in  that  which  is  most  trifling  ;  to  torment  in  tiiat 
which  is  most  serious.  We  are  teasedh-^  a  fly  tliat 
uuzzes  in  our  ears;  we  are  vexed  hy  i\^e  carelessness 
aiirt  stupidity  of  our  servants ;  we  are  taunted  by  the 
sarcasms  of  others;  we  are  tantalized  by  tlie  fair 
prospects  which  only  present  themselves  to  disappear 
again ;  we  are  tormented  by  the  importunities  of 
troublesome  beggars.  It  is  the  repetition  of  unpleasant 
■j-ifles  which  teases ;  '  Louisa  began  to  take  a  hllle 
mischievous  pleasure  in  teasing'^ — Cumberland.  It 
!s  the  crossness  and  perversity  of  things  which  vex  ; 

Still  may  the  dog  the  wandering  troops  constrain 

Of  airy  ghosts,  and  vc%  ihe  guilty  train.— Dryden. 
In  this  sense  things  may  be  said  figuratively  to  be 
vex,cd  ; 

And  sharpen'd  shares  shall  vex  the  fruitful  ground, 

Dryden. 

It  is  contemptuous  and  provolcing  behaviour  wliich 
tauv.t9 , 
Sharp  was  his  voice,  which  in  the  shrillest  tone, 
TJms  with  injurious  taunts  attack  the  throne. 

Pope. 
It  is  the  disappointment  of  awakened  expectations 
which  tantalizes ;  'When  the  maid  (in  Siiaita)  was 
once  sped,  she  Avas  not  suffered  to  tantalize  the  male 
part  of  the  commonwealth.'— Addison.  It  is  the  repe- 
tition of  grievous  troubles  which  torments;  'Truth 
exerting  itself  in  tlie  searching  precepts  of  self-denial 
and  mortification  is  torvieniing  to  vicious  minds.'— 
South.  We  may  be  teased  and  tormented  by  that 
which  produces  bodily  or  mental  pain ;  we  are  vexed^ 
taunted^  and  tantalized  only  in  the  mind.  Irritable 
and  nervous  people  are  mo:it  easily  ieaserf;  captious 
and  fretful  people  are  most  easily  vexed  or  taunted; 
sanguine  and  eager  people  are  most  G[\.s\\y  tantalii.cd : 
in  all  these  cases  the  imagination  or  the  bodily  state 
of  the  individual  serves  to  increase  the  pain  :  but  per- 
sons are  tormented  by  such  things  as  inflict  positive 
rain. 


VEXATION,  MORTIFICATION,  CHAGRIN. 

Vexation^  signifies  cither  Iheactof  vexing,  orlhe  feel- 
tng  of  being  vexed ;  mortification,  the  act  of  mortify- 
ing, or  the  feeling  of  bein^  mortified;  chagrin,  in 
French  chagrin,  from  a/>rir,  and  tbe  Latin  accr  sharp, 
signifies  a  shar[)  feeling. 

"Vexation-  springs  from  a  variety  of  causes,  acting 
unpleasantly  on  the  itichnatinns  or  passions  of  men; 
mortification  is  a  strong  degiee  of  vexation,  which 
arises  from  particular  circunistances  acting  on  parti- 
cular passions :  the  loss  of  a  day's  pleasure  is  a  vexa- 
tian  to  one  who  is  eager  fur  pleasure;  the  loss  of  a 
prize,  or  the  circumstance  of  coining  into  disgrace 
where  we  expected  lionoiir,  is  a  mortification  to  an 
ambitious  person.  Vexation  arises  principally  from 
our  wishes  and  views  being  ciossed  ;  mortification, 
fromour  pride  and  self-importance  being  hurt;  chagrin, 
fioma  mixti'reof  ihetwo  ;  disappointments  are  always 
attended  with  more  or  less  of  ve-xation,  according  to 
the  circumstances  which  give  pain  and  trouble ;  '  Po- 
verty is  an  evil  complicated  with  so  many  circum- 
Elances  of  uneasiness  and  vexation,  that  every  man  is 
studious  to  avoid  it.' — Johnson.  An  exposure  of  our 
poverty  may  be  more  or  less  of  a  mortification,  accord- 
ing to  the  value  whicJi  we  set  on  wealili  and  gran- 
deur ;  '  I  am  mortified  by  those  compliments  which 
were  designed  to  encourage  me.' — PorE.  A  rtfusal  of 
a  request  will  produce  more  or  less  of  chagrin  as  it  is 
accompanied  with  circumstances  more  or  less  mortify- 
ing to  our  pride  ;  '  It  was  your  purpose  to  balance  my 
chagrin  at  the  inconsiderable  effect  of  that  essay,  by- 
representing  that  it  obtained  some  notice.' — Hill. 

CRIME,  MISDEMEANOUR. 

Crime  (v.  Crime)  is  to  misdemcanovr  {t.  Offence), 
as  the  genus  to  the  specieB:  a  misdemeanour  is  in  the 
technical  sense  a  minor  crime.  Housebreaking  is 
under  all  circumstances  a  crime;  but  choplifling  or 
pilfering  amounts  only  to  a  misdemeanour. 

Corporeal  punishments  are  most  commonly  annexed 
to  crimes ;  pecuninry  punishments  frequently  to  miV 
demeanours.    In  the  vidgar  use  of  these  terms,  mis- 


demeanour is  moreover  distinguished  fiom  trimc,  by 
not  always  signifying  a  violation  of  publick  law,  but 
only  of  private  morals ;  in  which  sense  the  term  crime 
implies  what  is  done  against  the  state; 
No  crime  of  thine  our  present  sufferings  draws, 
Not  thou,  but  Heav'n's  disposing  will  the  cause 

Pops. 

The  misdemeanour  is  that  which  offends  individuals 
or  small  communities ;  '  I  mention  this  for  the  sake  of 
several  rural  squires,  whose  reading  does  not  rise  so 
high  as  to  "the  present  state  of  England,"  and  whc 
are  often  apt  to  usurp  that  precedency  which  by  the 
laws  of  their  country  is  not  due  to  them.  Their  want 
of  learning,  which  has  planted  them  in  this  station 
may  in  some  measure  excuse  Iheir  TyiiVtZe/ncanowr.' — 
Addison. 

CRIME,  VICE,  SIN, 

Crime,  in  Latin  crimen,  Greek  Kpl/is,  signifies  n 
judgement,  sentence,  or  punishment ;  also  the  cause  ol 
the  sentence  or  punishment,  in  which  latter  sense  it  i? 
here  taken:  vice,  in  Latin  ui(mm,  fromrjfo  to  avoid, 
signifies  that  which  ought  to  be  avoided :  si?i,  in  Saxon 
syune,  Swedish  synd,  German  sunde,  old  German  . 
sunta,  sunto,  &c.  Latin  sontes,  Greek  uivttjs^  fi'om  civia 
to  hurt,  signifies  the  thing  that  hurts  :  sin  being  of  all 
things  the  most  hurtful. 

A  crime  is  a  social  offence ;  a  vice  is  a  personal 
offence:  every  action  which  does  injury  to  others, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  is  a  crivie;  that 
which  does  injury  to  ourselves  is  a  vice. 

A  crime  consists  in  the  violation  of  human  laws ; 
'  The  most  ignorant  heathen  knows  and  feels  that, 
when  he  has  committed  an  unjust  and  cruel  action,  he 
has  committed  a  cWma  and  deserves  punishment.'— 
Blair.  Vice  consists  in  the  violation  of  the  moral 
law;  'If  a  man  makes  his  uices  publick,  though  they 
be  such  as  seem  principally  to  affecTt  himself  {as  drunk- 
enness or  the  like),  they  then  become,  by  the  bad  ex-  ■ 
ample  they  set,  of  pernicious  effects  to  society.' — 
Blackstone.  Sin  consists  in  the  violation  of  Uie  Di- 
vine law;  'Every  single  gross  act  of  5m  is  much  The 
same  thing  to  the  conscience  that  a  great  blow  or  fall 
is  to  the  head  ;  it  stuns  and  bereaves  it  of  all  use  of 
its  genses  for  a  time.' — South.  Sin,  therefore,  com 
prehends  both  crime  and  vice  ;  but  there  are  many  sins 
whicli  are  not  crimes  nor  vices :  crimes  are  tried  before 
a  human  court,  and  punislied  agreeably  to  the  sentence 
of  the  judge;  vices  and  sins  are  brought  before  the 
tribunal  of  Ihe  conscience  ;  the  former  are  punished  in 
this  world,  the  latter  will  be  punished  in  the  world  to 
come,  by  the  sentence  of  the  Almighty;  treason  is  one 
of  the  most  atrocious  crimes:  drunkenness  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  vices  ;  leVigions  hypocrisy  one  of  the  most 
heinous  51715. 

Crimes  cannot  be  atoned  for  by  repentance;  society 
demands  reparation  for  the  injury  committed:  vices 
continue  to  punish  the  offender  as  long  as  they  arc  che- 
rished.- sins  are  pardoned  through  the  atonement  and 
mediation  of  our  blessed  Redeemer,  on  Uie  simple  con 
dition  of  sincere  repentance.  Crimes  and  vices  disturb 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  they  affect  men's 
earthly  happiness  only  ;  sin  destroys  the  soul,  botli  foi 
this  world  and  the  world  to  come :  crimes  sometimes 
go  unpunished;  but  sin  carries  its  own  punishment 
with  it:. murderers  who  escape  the  punishment  due  to 
their  crimes  commonly  suffer  the  torments  which  at- 
tend the  commission  of  such  flagrant  sin*.  Crimes  are 
particular  acts ;  vices  are  habitual  acts  of  commission ; 
sins  are  acts  of  commission  or  omission,  habitual  or 
particular :  personal  security,  respect  for  the  laws,  and 
legard  forone's  moral  character,  operate  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  crimes  or  vices ;  the  fear  of  God  detera 
from  the  commission  of  sin. 

A  crivie  always  involves  a  violation  of  a  law ;  a  vice, 
whether  in  conduct  or  disposition,  always  diminislww 
moral  excellence  and  involves  guilt ;  a  siji  always  sup- 
poses some  perversity  of  will  in  an  accountable  agent 
Children  may  commit  crimes,  but  we  may  trust  tnni 
in  the  divine  mercy  they  will  not  all  be  imputed  to  them 
as  57715.  Of  vices,  however,  as  they  are  habitual,  we 
have  no  right  to  suppose  that  any  exception  will  be 
made  in  the  account  of  our  sins. 

Crimes  vary  with  times  and  countries ;  vices  may  be 
more  or  less  pernicious;  but  5171  is  as  unchangeable  hi 
its  nature  as  the  Being  whom  it  offends.    Smugglhig 
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And  forgery  &.je  crijnss  in  England,  which  in  other 
countries  are  cither  not  known  or  not  regarded :  the 
vice  of  glut  ony  is  not  so  dreadful  as  that  of  drunken- 
ness; every  sin  as  an  ofteuce  against  an  infinitely  good 
and  wise  Being,  must  always  bear  Ihe  same  stamp  of 
guilt  and  enonuity. 

By  the  affectation  of  some  writers  in  modern  times, 
the  word  crime  lias  been  used  in  the  singular  to  denote, 
in  the  abstract  sense,  a  course  of  criminal  conduct,  but 
tlie  itmovction  is  not  warranted  bythe  necessity  of  the 
case,  tli°  word  being  used  in  the  plural  number,  in  thai 
sense,  as  to  be  encouraged  in  Uie  commission  of  crimes^ 
not  of  crime. 

CRIMINAL,  GUILTY". 

Criminal-,  from  crime.,  signifies  belonging  or  relating 
(0  a  crime;  ^ui7iy,  from  ^-uiZi,  signifies  having  ^z7(  ; 
^ilt  comes  Irom  the  German  gelten  to  pay,  and^eZJ  a 
fine,  debt,  oi  from  gidle  and  beg-uiie,  according  to  Home 
Tooke;  ^  Guilt  is  Qe.-w]g\ed  gulled,  guiVd,  guilt;  the 
pastparticiplcof  ge-wiglian  and  to  find^uiZilnany  one, 
is  to  find  that  he  has  been  guiled,  or  as  we  now  say, 
beguiled,  as  wicked  means  witched  or  bewitched.' — 
(Diversions  of  Purley.) 

Criminal  respects  the  character  of  tlie  offence ; '  True 
modesty  avoids  every  thing  that  is  criminal ;  false 
modesty  everythingthat  is  unfashionable.'— Addison. 
Guilty  respects  the  fact  of  committing  the  offence,  or 
more  properly  the  person  committing  it; 

Guilt  hears  appall'd  with  deeply  troubled  thought ; 

And  yet  not  always  on  the  guilty  head 

Descends  the  fated  flash.— Thomson. 
The  criminality  of  a  person  is  estimated  by  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  conduct  which  present  tliemselves  to 
observation;  his  guilt  requires  to  be  proved  by  evi- 
dence. Tl>e  criminality  is  not  a  matter  of  question, 
but  of  judgement;  tUe  guilt  is  nften  doubtful,  if  not  po- 
sitively concealed.  The  hi2;her  the  rank  of  a  person, 
the  greater  his  criminality  if  he  does  not  observe  an 
upright  and  irreproachable  conduct;  'If  this  perseve- 
rance in  wrong  often  appertains  to  individuals,  it  much 
more  frequently  belongs  to  publick  bodies ;  in  them  the 
disgrace  of  errour,  or  even  the  criminality  of  conduct, 
belongs  to  so  many,  that  no  one  is  asliamed  of  the  part 
which  belongs  to  himself.' — Watson.  Where  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  are  concerned  in  any  unlawful  pro- 
ceeding, the  difficulty  of  attaching  the  ^«7e  to  tlie  real 
offender  is  greatly  increased ;  '  When  these  two  are 
taken  away,  the  possibility  of  guilt,  and  the  possibility 
of  innocence,  what  restraint  can  the  belief  of  the  creed 
lay  upon  any  man  V — Hammond. 

Criminality  attaches  to  the  aider,  abettor,  or  encou- 
racer;  but^iZS,  in  the  strict  sense  only,  to  the  perpe- 
trator of  what  is  bad.  A  person  may  therefore  some- 
times be  criminal  without  being  ^ui7£y.  He  who  con- 
ceals the  offences  of  another  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  more  criminal  than  the  guilty  person 
himself.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  h^  guilty  with- 
out being  criminal :  Ihe  latter  designates  something 
positively  bad,  buttlie  former  is  qualified  by  the  object 
«>f  the  guilt.  Those  only  are  denominated  criminal 
who  offend  seriously,  either  against  publick  law  or  pri- 
vate morals;  but  a  person  may  be  said  lobe  guilty, 
either  of  the  greatest  or  the  smallest  oflTences.  He  who 
contradicts  another  abruptly  in  conversation  \s  guilty 
af  a  breach  of  politeness,  but  he  is  not  criminal. 

Criminal  is  moreover  applied  as  an  rpithet  to  the 
things  done ;  gmlty  is  mostly  applied  to  the  person  doing. 
We  commonlyspeak  of  actions,  proceedings,  intentions, 
and  views,  as  criminal;  but  of  the  person,  the  mind, 
or  the  conscience,  ^s  guilty.  It  is  very  criminf.l  to  sow 
dissension  among  men;  aUhough  there  are  too  many 
who  from  a  busy  temper  are  guilty  of  this  offence. 


CRIMINAL,  CULPRIT,  MALEFACTOR,  FELON, 
CONVICT. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  for  a  publick  offender ; 
but  the  first  conveys  no  more  than  this  general  idea  ; 
while  the  others  comprehend  some  accessory  idea  in 
their  signification:  criminal  (u.  Criminal,  Ouiltij)  is  a 
general  term,  and  the  rest  are  properly  species  of  cri- 
minals, culprit,  from  the  Latin  culpa,  and  pre/iensus 
taken  in  a  fault,  signifies  the  cn'minaZwlio  is  directly 
charjied  with  his  offence:  maZc/acior,  compounded  of 
ilm  Latin  terms  male  mid  factor,  signifies  an  evil-doer, 


that  is,  one  who  docs  evil,  ii.  distinction  from  him  who 
does  good  :/ci(J7t,  from  felony, mhixim  fdonia  acapital 
crime,  comes  from  the  Greek  <})7jXdJais  an  imposture 
because  fraud  and  villany  arc  the  prominent  leatuioa 
of  every  capital  offence :  co7ivict,  in  Latin,  convictus, 
participle  of  convinco  to  convince  or  prove,  signifies  one 
proved  or  ftiund  guilty. 

When  wc  wish  to  speak  in  general  of  those  who  by 
offences  against  the  laws  or  regulations  of  society  have 
exposed  themselves  to  punishment,  we  denominaie 
them  criminals;  'If  I  attack  the  vicious,  I  shall  only 
set  upon  them  in  a  body,  and  will  not  be  provoked  by 
the  worst  usage  I  can  receive  fiom  others,  to  malte  an 
e.\ampleof  any  particular  cW?niH/i^' — Addison.  Wher 
we  consider  persons  as  already  brouglit  before  a  Iribu 
nal,  we  call  them  culprits ; 

The  jury  then  withdrew  a  moment. 
As  if  on  weighty  points  to  comment. 
And  right  or  wrong  resolved  to  save  her, 
They  gave  a  verdictin  her  favour. 
The  culprit  by  escape  grown  bold, 
Pilfers  alike  from  young  and  old. — Moore 
When  we  consider  men  in  regard  to  the  moral  turp>- 
tude  of  their  character,  as  tlie  promoters  of  evil  rathei 
than  of  good,  we  entitle  them  malefactors  ; 
For  this  the  malefactor  goat  was  laid 
On  Bacchus'  altar,  and  liis  forfeit  paid. — Dryden. 
When  we  consider  men  as  offending  by  the  grosser  vio- 
lations of  the  law,  they  are  termed  felons  ;  '  He  (Ear! 
Ferrers)  expressed  some  displeasure  at  being  executed 
as  a  common  felon,  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  such  a  mul- 
titude.'—Smollet.   When  weconsidermen  as  already 
under  the  sentence  of  the  law,  we  denominaie  them 
convicts ; 
Attendance  none  shall  need,  nor  train,  where  none 
Are  to  behold  the  judgement,  but  the  judged ; 
Those  two  :  the  third  best  absentis  condemn'd 
Convict  by  flight,  and  rebel  to  all  law, 
Conviction  to  the  serpent  none  belongs. — Milto> 
The  punishments  inflicted  on  criminals  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  their  crimes,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  judged:  a  guilty  conscience 
will  give  a  man  the  air  of  a  culprit  in  the  presence  ol 
those  who  have  not  authority  to  be  either  his  accusers 
or  judges :  it  gratified  the  malice  of  the  Jews  to  cause 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  be  crucified  between  two  male- 
factors :  it  is  an  important  regulation  in  the  internal 
economy  of  a  prison,  to  have  felojis  kept  distinct  from 
each  other,  particularly  if  their  crimes  are  of  an  atro- 
cious nature:  it  has  not  unfrequently  happened  ..that 
wlien  ihc  sentence  of  the  law  has  placed  convicts  in 
the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  their  characters  have 
undergone  so  entire  a  reformation,  as  to  enable  them  tc 
attain  a  higher  pitch  of  elevation  than  Ihey  had  ever 
enjoyed  before. 

CULPABLE,  FAULTY. 

Gulp aMc,  in  Jjaiin  culpabilis,  from  culpa  a  fault  or 
blame,  signifies  worthy  of  blame,  fit  to  be  blamed , 
faulty,  from  fault,  having  fa^dts. 

We  are  culpable  from  the  commission  of  one  fault ; 
we  nxefaidty  from  the  number  of  faults :  culpable  is 
a  relative  term;  faulty  is  absolute;  we  are  culpable 
with  regard  to  a  superiour  whose  intentions  we  have  nol 
fulfilled;  we  are  faulty  whenever  we  commit  any 
faults.  A  master  pronounces  his  servant  cidpable  foi 
not  having  attended  to  his  commands;  'In  the  com- 
mon business  of  life,  we  find  the  memory  of  one  like 
that  of  another,  and  honestly  impute  emissions  not  to 
involuntary  forgetfulness,  but  culpable  inattention.'— 
Johnson.  An  indifferent  person  pronounces  another 
us  faulty  \\\\09t  faults  have  come  under  his  notice; 
'  In  the  consideration  of  human  life  the  satirist  never 
falls  upon  persons  who  are  not  glaringly  faulty.'' — 
Steele,  It  is  possible  therefore  to  be  faulty  without 
being  culpable,  but  not  vice  versi 

GUILTLESS,  INNOCENT,  HARMLESS. 

Guiltless,  without ^iu7«,  is  more  than  innocent:  in- 
nocence, from  noceo  to  hurt,  extends  no  farther  than  tne 
quality  of  not  hurting  by  any  direct  act ;  guiltless  com- 
prehends the  qualhyof  not  intending  to  hurt:  it  is 
possible,  therefore,  to  be  innocent  without  beina;  ^^"7^ 
les.",  though  not  vice  vcisd  ■  1  e  who  wishes  (or  the 
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ileath  oi  another  is  not  guiltless,  though  he  may  be 
innocent  of  the  crime  of  murder.  QuUtless  seems  to 
regard  a  man's  general  condition  ;  innocent  his  parti- 
cular condition:  no  man  is  guiltlesB  in  the  sight  of 
God,  for  no  man  is  exempt  from  the  guilt  of  sin  ;  but  he 
may  be  innocent  in  the  sight  of  men,  or  innocent  of  all 
such  intontiona  offences  as  render  him  obnoxious  to 
his  fellow-creatures.  Guiltlessness  was  that  happy 
state  of  perfection  which  men  lost  at  the  fall ; 

Ah  I  why  should  all  mankind 
For  one  man's  fault  thus  guiltless  be  condemn'd, 
If  guiltless  7  But  from  me  what  can  proceed 
But  all  corrupt  1— Milton. 

Innocence  is  that  relative  or  comparative  state  of  per- 
fection which  is  attainable  here  on  earth:  the  highest 
state  of  innocence  is  an  ignorance  of  evil ; '  When  Adam 
seesa  the  several  changes  of  nature  about  him,  he  ap- 
pears in  a  disorder  of  mind  suitable  to  one  who  had 
forfeited  both  his  innocence  and  his  happiness.'— Ad- 
dison. 

Guiltless  is  in  the  proper  sense  applicable  only  to 
the  condition  of  man ;  and  \*hen  applied  to  things,  it 
Etill  has  a  reference  to  the  person ; 

But  from  the  mountam's  grassy  side 

A  guiltless  feast  I  bring ; 
A  scrip  with  fruits  and  herbs  supplied, 

And  water  from  Uie  spring.— Goldsmith. 

Innocent  is  equally  applicable  to  persons  or  things  ;  a 
person  is  innocent  who  has  not  conunitted  any  injury, 
or  has  not  any  direct  purpose  to  commit  an  injury ;  or 
a  conversation  is  innocent  which  is  free  from  what 
is  hurtful.  Innocent  and  harmless  both  recommend 
themselves  as  qualities  negatively  good ;  they  desig- 
nate an  exemption  either  in  the  person  or  thing  from 
injury,  and  dift'er  only  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury :  innocence  respects  moral  injury,  and  harmless 
physical  injury:  a  person  is  innocent  who  is  free  from 
moral  impurity  and  wicked  purposes;  he  is  harmless 
if  he  have  not  the  power  or  disposition  to  commit  any 
violence ;  a  diversion  is  innocent  which  has  nothing  in 
it  likely  to  corrupt  the  morals ;  '  A  man  should  endea- 
vour to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  pleasures  as 
wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them  with 
safety.' — Addison.  A  game  is  harmless  which  is  not 
iikely  to  inflict  any  wound,  or  endanger  the  health  ; 

Full  on  his  breast  the  Trojan  arrow  fell. 
But  harmless  bounded  from  the  plated  sleel. 

Addison. 


[MPERFECTION,  DEFECT,  FAULT,  VICE. 

Imperfection  denotes  either  the  abstract  quality  of 
imperfect,  or  the  tbing  which  constitutes  it  imperfect ; 
defect  signifies  that  which  is  deficient  or  falls  short, 
from  the  Latin  dcfcio  to  fall  short;  fault,  frum  fail, 
signifies  that  which  fails  ;  vice,  signifies  the  same  as 
explaimed  under  the  head  of  Crime. 

These  terr  .s  are  applied  either  to  persons  or  things. 
An  imperfection  in  a  person  arises  from  his  want  of 
perfection,  and  the  infirmity  of  iiis  nature;  there  is  no 
one  without  some  point  of  imperfection  which  is  ob- 
vious to  others,  if  not  to  himself:  he  may  strive  to 
diminish  it,  although  he  cannot  expect  to  get  altogether 
rid  of  it :  a  defect  is  a  deviation  from  the  general  con- 
stitution of  man  ;  it  is  what  may  be  natural  to  the  man 
as  an  individual,  but  not  natural  to  man  as  a  species ; 
in  this  manner  we  may  speak  of  a  defect  in  the  speech, 
or  a  defect  in  temper.  The  fault  and  vice  rise  in  de- 
gree and  character  above  either  of  the  former  terms ; 
they  both  reflect  disgrace  more  or  less  on  the  person 
possessing  them;  but  the  fault  always  characterizes 
■he  agent,  and  is  said  in  relation  to  an  individual ;  the 
vice  characterizes  the  action,  and  may  be  considered 
abstractedly :  hence  we  speak  of  a  mixn's faults  as  the 
things  we  may  condemn  in  him;  but  we  may  speak  of 
the  vices  of  drunkenness,  lyinr;,  and  the  like,  without 
any  immediate  reference  to  any  one  who  practises 
these  inccs.  When  they  are  both  employed  for  an  in- 
dividual, tlieir  distinction  is  obvious;  the  fault  may 
lessen  ine  amiability  or  excellence  of  the  character; 
the  vicfi  is  a  stain ;  a  single  act  destroys  its  purity,  an 
habitu  jl  practice  is  a  pollution. 


In  regard  to  things  the  distincticn  depends  upon  the 
preceding  explanation  in  a  great  measure,  for  we  can 
scarcely  use  these  words  without  tiiinking  on  man  as 
a  moral  agent,  who  was  made  the  most  perJect  of  all 
creatures,  and  became  the  most  imperfect ;  and  from 
our  imperfection  has  arisen,  also,  a  general  imperfec- 
tion throughout  all  the  works  of  creation.  Tlie  word 
imperfection  is  thereljre  the  most  unqualified  term  of 
all :  there  may  be  imperfection  in  regard  to  our  Maker; 
or  there  may  be  imperfection  in  regard  to  what  we 
conceive  of  perfection:  and  in  this  case  the  term 
simply  and  generally  implies  whatever  falls  short  in 
any  degree  or  manner  of  perfection ;  '  It  is  a  pleasant 
story  that  we,  forsooth,  who  are  the  only  imperfect  crea- 
tures in  the  universe,  are  the  only  beings  that  will  not 
allow  of  zmjjer/eciioTi.' — Steele.  Defect  is  a  positive 
degree  of  imperfection:  it  is  contrary  both  to  our  ideas 
of  perfection  or  our  particular  intention:  thus,  there 
may  be  a  defect  in  the  materials  of  which  a  thing  is 
made;  or  a  (ic/eci  in  the  mode  of  making  it:  the  term 
defect,  however,  wJiether  said  of  persons  or  things, 
characterizes  rather  the  object  than  the  agent;  'This 
low  race  of  men  take  a  particular  pleasure  in  finding 
an  eminent  character  levelled  to  their  condition  by  a 
report  of  its  defects,  and  keep  themselves  in  counte- 
nance, though  they  are  excelled  in  a  thousand  virtues, 
if  they  believe  that  they  have  in  common  with  a  great 
person  any  one  /tiiiZi.'— Addison.  Fault,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  said  of  things,  always  refers  to  the  agent: 
thus  we  may  say  there  is  a  defect  in  the  glass,  or  n  de- 
fect in  the  spring ;  but  there  is  a  fault  in  the  workman 
ship,  or  a  fault  in  the  putting  together,  and  the  like 
Fice,  with  regard  to  things,  is  properly  a  serious  oi 
radical  defect;  the  former  lies  in  the  constitution  of 
the  whole,  the  latter  may  lie  in  the  pans  ;  the  former 
lies  in  essentials,  the  latter  lies  in  the  accidents;  there 
may  be  a  defect  in  the  shape  or  make  of  a  horse ;  bu 
the  vice  is  said  in  regard  to  his  soundness  or  unsc.mt- 
ness,  his  docility  or  indociliiy;  '  I  did  myself  the  honour 
this  day  to  make  a  visit  to  a  lady  of  quality,  who  ia 
one  of  those  who  are  everiailing  at  the  vices  of  ttje 
age.' — Steele. 


IMPERFECTION,  WEAKNESS,  FRAILTY, 
FAILING,  FOIBLE. 

Imperfection  (a.  Imperfection)  has  already  been  con 
sidered  as  that  which  in  the  most  extended  sense 
abridges  the  moral  perfection  of  man  ;  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  imperfection,  varying  in  degree  and  circum- 
stances ;  '  You  live  in  a  reign  of  human  infirmity, 
where  every  one  has  imperfections.^ — Blair.  fVeak 
ness  is  a  positive  and  strong  degree  of  imperfection. 
which  is  opposed  to  strength ;  it  is  what  we  do  not  so 
necessarily  look  for,  and  therefore  distinguishes  the  in- 
dividual who  is  liable  to  it;  'The  folly  of  allrwing 
ourselves  to  delay  what  we  know  cannot  finally  be 
escaped,  is  one  of  the  general  weaknesses  which,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  prevail  in  every  mind.'— John- 
son. Frailty  is  anollier  sirong  mode  of  imperfection 
which  characterizes  the  fragility  of  man,  but  not  of  all 
men ;  it  differs  from  weakness  in  respect  to  tlie  object. 
A  weakness  lies  more  in  the  judgement  or  in  the  senti 
ment ;  frailty  lies  more  in  the  moral  features  of  an 
action;  'There  are  circumstances  which  every  man 
must  know  will  prove  the  occasions  of  calling  forth 
his  latent  frailties.^ — Blair.  It  is  a  weakness  in  a 
man  to  yield  to  the  persuasions  of  any  one  against  his 
better  judgement ;  it  is  a  frailty  to  yield  to  intemper 
ance  or  illicit  indulgences.  Failings  and  foibles  mv 
the  smallest  degrees  of  imperfection  to  which  tiie 
human  character  is  liable:  we  have  all  our  failings  id 
temper,  and  our  foibles  in  our  habits  and  our  prcpo^ 
sessions;  and  he,  as  Horace  observes,  is  the  best  whf' 
has  the  fewest ;  '  Never  allow  small  failings  to  dwell 
on  your  attention  so  much  as  to  deface  the  whole  of  an 
amiable  character.'— Blair.  '  Witty  men  have  some- 
times sense  enough  to  know  tlieir  own  foibles,  and 
therefore  they  craftily  shun  the  attacks  of  an  argu- 
ment.'—Watts.  For  our  imperfections  we  must  seek 
snperiour  aid:  we  must  be  most  on  our  guard  against 
those  weaknesses  to  which  the  softness  or"susceptibility 
of  our  minds  may  most  expose  us,  and  against  thoso 
frailties  into  which  the  violence  of  our  evil  paswons 
may  bring  us :  toward  the  failings  and  foibles  of 
others  we  may  be  indulgent,  but  should  be  ambitious 
,  to  correct  them  in  ourselv 
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TO  FAIL,  FALI.  SIIOIlT,  BE  DEFICIENT.      I 

Fail,  in  French  faillir,  German,  Sccfchlen,  like  the 
word  fall,  cmn^-s  from  tlie  Latin  fallo  lo  deceive,  and 
Uie  Hol>iew  731  to  f^Ii  Of  decay. 

To  fail  marks  tlie  result  of  actions  or  eflbrts ;  a  per- 
lon  fails  in  Jiis  undertaking :  fall  short  designates 
either  the  result  of  actions,  or  tlie  state  of  things;  a 
XtersOD falls  short  in  his  calculation,  or  in  his  account ; 
the  issue  falls  short  of  tlie  expectation :  lo  be  deficient 
marks  only  the  state  or  quality  of  objects ;  a  person  is 
deficient  in  good  manners.  People  frequently /ai7  in 
their  best  endeavours  for  want  of  knowing  how  to 
apply  their  abilities;  'I  would  not  willingly  laugh  but 
to  instruct;  or,  if  I  sometimes /aiZ  in  this  point,  when 
my  mirth  ceases  to  be  instructive,  it  shall  never  cease 
to  be  innocent.' — Addison'.  When  our  expectations 
are  immoderate,  it  is  not  surprising  if  our  success /a/?s 
short  of  our  hopes  and  wislies;  '  There  is  not  in  my 
opinion  any  thing  more  mysterious  in  nature  than  this 
instinct  in  animal?,  which  thus  rises  above  reason, 
and  falls  infinitely  short  of  it.' — Addison.  There  is 
nothing  in  wliich  people  discover  themselves  to  be 
more  ieficimt  than  in  keeping  ordinary  engagements ; 
While  all  creation  spealcs  the  pow'r  divine. 
Is  it  deficient  in  the  main  design  ?— Jenyns. 
To  fail  and  be  drficient  are  both  applicable  to  the 
characters  of  men ;  but  the  former  is  mostly  employed 
for  tlie  moral  conduct,  the  latter  for  the  outward  beha- 
viour: hence  a  man  is  said  to  fail  in  his  duty,  in  the 
discharge  of  bis  obligations,  in  the  performance  of  a 
promise,  and  the  like ;  but  to  be  deficient  in  politeness, 
in  attention  to  his  friends,  in  his  address,  in  his  manner 
of  entering  a  room  and  the  like. 


FAILURE,  FAILING. 
The  failure  (v.  To  fail)  bespeaks  the  action,  or  the 
lesult  of  the  action ;  the  failing  is  the  habit,  or  tlie 
habitual  failure  :  the  failure  is  said  of  one's  under- 
takings, or  in  any  point  generally  in  which  one  fails ; 
'  Though  some  violations  of  the  petition  of  rights  may 
perhaps  be  imputed  to  him  (Charles  I.),  these  are  more 
to  be  escribed  to  the  necessity  of  his  situation,  than  to 
UTty  failure  in  the  integrity  of  his  principles.' — Hume, 
The  failing  is  said  of  one's  moral  character  ;  '  There 
is  scaicely  any  failing  of  mind  or  body,  which  instead 
of  producing  shame  and  discontent,  its  natural  eftects, 
has  not  one  time  or  other  gladdened  vanity  with  the 
hope  of  praise.' — Johnson.  The  failure  is  opposed  to 
the  success;  the  failing  to  the  perfeclion.  The  mer- 
chant must  be  prepared  for  failures  in  liis  speculations ; 
tlie  statesman  foi  failt-res  in  liis  projects,  the  result  of 
which  depends  upon  contingencies  that  are  above 
human  control.  With  our  failings,  however,  it  is 
somewhat  ditferent;  we  must  never  rest  satisfied  that 
we  are  without  ihem,  nor  contented  with  the  mere 
consciousness  that  we  have  them. 

FAILURE,  MISCARRIAGE,  ABORTION 
Failure  {v.  To  fail)  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
agent  and  his  design  ;  77ii>carWa^c,  that  is,  the  carrying 
or  going  wrong,  is  applicable  to  all  sublunary  concerns, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  agent;  abortion, 
Trom  the  Latin  aborior,  to  deviate  from  the  rise,  or  to 
pass  away  before  it  be  come  to  maturity,  is  in  the  pro- 
per sense  applied  to  the  process  of  animal  nature,  and 
in  the  figurative  sense,  to  the  thoughts  and  designs 
,  which  are  conceived  in  the  mind. 

Failure  is  more  definite  in  its  signification,  and 
limited  in  its  appUcation;  we  speak  oi. the  failures  of 
individuals,  but  of  the  miscarriages  of  nations  or 
things  :  the  failure  reflects  on  the  person  so  as  to  excite 
towards  him  some  sentiment,  either  of  compassion, 
displeasure,  or  the  like;  'He  Uiat  attempts  to  sliow, 
however  modestly,  the  failures  of  a  celebrated  writer, 
shall  surely  irritate  his  admirers.'— Johnson.  TJie 
viiscarriage  is  considered  mostly  in  relation  to  the 
course  of  human  events;  'The  misca-rriages  of  the 
great  designs  of  princes  are  recorded  in  the  histories  of 
the  world^'— Johnson.  The  failure  of  Xerxes'  expe- 
dition reflected  disgrace  upon  himself;  but  the  mis- 
carriage of  military  enterprises  in  general  are  attri- 
butable to  the  elements,  or  some  such  untoward  cir- 
tumstanc€.    The  abortion^  in  its  proper  sense,  is  a 


species  of  mfscflrrz'a^e,  and  in  application  a  species  o< 
failure^  as  it  applies  only  to  the  dcsif;ns  of  conscious 
agents;  but  it  does  not  carry  the  mind  back  to  the 
agent,  for  we  speak  of  the  abortion  of  a  scheme  w'.th 
as  little  reference  to  the  schemer,  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  miscarriage  of  an  expedition  ;  '  All  abortion  ia 
from  infirmity  and  defect.' — South, 


INSOLVENCY,  FAILURE,  BANKRUPTCY. 
All  these  terms  are  pjoperly  used  in  the  mercantile 
world,  but  are  not  excluded  also  in  a  figurative  sense 
from  general  application.  Insolvency,  from  in  priva- 
tive, and  solvo  to  pay,  signifying  not  to  pay,  denotes  a 
state,  namely,  the  state  of  not  being  able  to  pay  what 
one  owes;  failure,  from  to/ai7,.signifies  the  act  of  fail 
ing  in  one's  business,  or  a  cessation  of  business  for 
want  of  means  to  carry  it  on  ;  bankruptcy,  from  the 
two  words  banca  rupta,  or  a  broken  bank,  denotes  the 
effect  of  a  failure,  namely,  the  breaking  up  of  tht 
capital  and  credit  by  which  a  concern  is  upheld.  The 
word  bankruptcy  owes  its  origin  to  tlie  Italians,  hy 
whom  it  is  called  hancorotto,  because  originally  the 
money-changers  of  Italy  had  benches  at  which  ihey 
conducted  their  business,  and  when  any  one  of  them 
failed  his  bench  was  broken.  These  terms  are  seldom 
confined  to  one  person,  or  description  of  persons.  As 
an  incapacity  to  pay  debts  is  very  frequent  amonn 
others  besides  men  of  business,  insolvency  is  said  ot 
any  such  persons  ;  a  gentleman  may  die  in  a  state  of 
insolvency  who  does  not  leave  eifecls  sufficient  to  covej 
ail  demands ; 

Even  the  dear  delight 
Of  sculpture,  paint,  intaglios,  books  and  coins, 
Thy  breast,  sagacious  prudence!  shall  connect 
With  filth  and  beggary,  nor  disdainto  link 
With  black  insolvency. — Shenstone. 

Although /ai7ure  is  here  specifically  taken  for  a/a?7ur« 
in  business, yet  there  may  bea/ai7ureinone  particular 
undertaking  without  any  direct  insolvency  :  a  failure 
may  likewise  only  imply  a  temporary /ai/ure  in  pay- 
ment, or  itmayimply  an  entire/ai7«7*eof  the  concern  ; 
'The  greater  the  whole  quantity  of  trade,  the  greater 
of  course  must  be  the  positive  number  of  failures^ 
while  the  aggregate  success  is  still  in  the  same  propor 
tion.'— Burke.  As  a  bankruptcy  is  a  legal  transac- 
tion, which  entirely  dissolves  the  firm  under  which 
any  business  is  conducted,  it  necessarily  implies  a 
failure  in  the  full  extent  of  tlie  term  ;  yet  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  ixn  insolvency ;  foi*  some  men  may, 
in  consequence  of  a  temporary /(Zi7ure,  be  led  to  com- 
mit an  act  of  bankruptcy,  who  are  afterward  enabled 
to  give  a  full  dividend  to  all  their  creditors;  'By  an 
act  of  insolvency  all  persons  who  are  in  too  low  a  way 
of  dealing  to  be  bankrupts,  or  not  in  a  mercantile  state 
of  life,  are  discharged  from  all  suits  and  imprisonments, 
by  delivering  up  all  their  estates  and  effects.' — Black- 
stone.  But  from  the  entire  state  of  destitution  which 
a  bankruptcy  involves  in  it,  the  term  is  generally  taken 
for  the  most  hopeless  stale  of  want ;  'Perkin  gathered 
together  a  power  neither  in  number  nor  in  hardiness 
contemptible;  but  in  their  fortunes  to  be  feared,  being 
bajtkmpts,  and  many  of  them  felons.' — Bacon.  It  is 
also  used  figuratively;  'Sir,  if  you  spend  word  fw 
word  with  me  I  shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt.— Buxia' 

PEARE. 

ERROUR,  FAULT. 
Errour,  from  erro  to  wander  or  go  astray,  respects 
the  act;  /au^t,  from /az7,  respects  the  agent:  the  errour 
may  lay  in  the  judgement,  or  in  the  conduct;  but  the 
fault  lies  in  the  will  or  intention :  the  erroura  of  youth 
must  be  treated  with  indulgence:  hut  their  faults  must 
on  ail  accounts  be  corrected ;  errour  ^  said  of  that 
which  is  individual  and  partial; 
Bold  is  the  task  when  subjects,  grown  too  wise, 
Instruct  a  monarch  where  his  errour  lies. — Pope, 
Fault  is  said  of  that  which  is  habitual ;  '  Other  fault* 
are  not  under  the  wife's  jurisdiction,  and  should  il 
possible  escape  her  observation,  but  jealou'^y  calls  upon 
her  particularly  for  its  cure.'— Addison.   It  is  an  errour 
to  use  intemperate  Kinguage  at  any  time;  it  is  :i  fault 
in  the  temper  of  some  persons  who  cannot  reatiair 
tlieir  anger. 
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ERROUR,  MISTAKE,  BLUNDER. 

Errour^  as  in  the  preceding  article,  marks  the  act  of 
wandering,  or  the  state  of  being  gone  astray;  a.  mistake 
is  a  taking  amiss  or  wrong ;  blunder  is  not  improbably 
changed  from  blind,  and  signifies  any  thing  done  blindly. 

Errour  in  its  universal  sense  is  the  general  term, 
sin^«  every  deviation  from  what  is  right  in  rational 
agents  is  termed  errour,  which  is  strictly  opposed  to 
truth :  errour  is  the  lot  of  humanity  ;  into  whatever 
we  attempt  to  do  or  think  errou'r  will  be  sure  to  creep : 
the  term  therefore  is  of  unlimited  use  ;  the  very  men- 
tion of  it  reminds  us  of  our  condition :  we  Iiave  errours 
of  judgement;  errours  of  calculation;  erroars  of  tlie 
head;  and  errours  of  the  heart;  'Idolatry  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  errour  arising  from  mistaken  devo- 
tion.'—Addison.  Theother  terms  designate  modes  of 
errour,  which  mostly  refer  to  tlie  common  concerns  of 
life:  mistake  is  an  eT-roitr  of  choice  ;  blunder  an  errour 
of  action :  children  and  careless  people  are  most  apt  to 
make  mistakes ;  'It  happened  that  the  king  himself 
passed  through  the  gallery  during  this  debate,  and 
smiling  at  the  mistake  of  the  dervise,  asked  him  how 
he  could  possibly  be  so  dull  as  not  to  distinguish  a 
palace  from  a  caravansary.' — Addison.  Ignorant,  con- 
ceited and  stupid  people  commonly  commit  blunders  : 
'  Pope  allows  that  Dennis  had  detected  one  of  those 
blunders  which  ana  called  bulls.'— Johnson.  A  mis- 
take must  be  rectified ;  in  commercial  transactions  it 
may  be  of  serious  consequence ;  a  blunder  must  be  set 
right;  but  blunderers  are  not  always  lo  be  set  right ; 
and  blunders  are  frequently  so  ridiculous  as  only  to  ex- 
cite laughter. 

TO  DEVIATE,  WANDER,  SWERVE,  STRAY. 

Deviate.,  from  the  Latin  deviusy  and  de  via,  signifies 
literally  to  turn  out  of  the  way ;  wander,tin  German 
wandem,  or  wandeln,  a  frequentative  of  wenden  to 
turn,  signifies  to  turn  fiequenily ;  swerve,  probably 
from  the  German  schwdfen  to  ramble,  schweben  to 
soar,  &c,  signifies  to  take  an  unsteady,  wide,  and  indi- 
rect course ;  stray  is  probably  a  change  from  erro  to 
wander. 

Deviate  always  supposes  a  direct  path  ;  wander  in- 
cludes no  such  idea.  The  nzlo^  deviating  is  commonly 
faulty,  that  of  wandering  is  indifferent:  they  may  fre- 
quently exchange  significations;  the  former  being  jus- 
tifiable by  necessity ;  and  the  latter  arising  from  an  un- 
steadiness of  mind.  Deviate  is  mostly  used  in  the 
moral  acceptation ;  wander  may  be  used  in  either 
sense.  A  person  deviates  from  any  plan  or  rule  laid 
down;  he  wanders  from  the  subject  in  which  he  is 
engaged.  As  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  will  not 
admit  of  an  exception,  it  is  impossible  but  the  wisest 
v^ill  find  it  necessary  in  their  moral  conduct  to  deviate 
occasionally ;  yet  every  wanton  deviation  from  an  es- 
tablished practice  evinces  a  culpable  temper  on  the 
part  of  the  deviator ;  'While  we  remain  in  this  life 
we  are  subject  to  innumerable  temptations,  which, 
if  listened  to,  will  make  us  deviate  from  reason  and 
goodness.' — Spectator.  Those  who  icander  into  the 
regions  of  metaphysicks  are  in  great  danger  of  losing 
themselves;  it  is  with  ihem  as  with  most  wanderers, 
that  they  spend  their  time  at  best  but  idly ; 

Our  aim  is  happiness ;  't  is  yours,  't  is  mine  ; 
He  said  ;  't  is  the  pursuit  of  all  that  live, 
Yet  few  attain  it,  if 'twas  e'er  altain'd; 
But  they  the  widest  wander  from  the  mark, 
Who  thro'  theflow'ry  paths  of  sauntering  joy 
Seek  this  coy  goddess. — Armstrong. 
To  swerve  is  to  deviate  from  that  which  one  holds 
right;  to  stray  is  to  wander  in  the  same  bad  sense: 
men  swerve  from  their  duty  to  consult  their  interest; 
Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrought, 
To  swerve  from  truth. — Milton. 
The  young  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude  to  seek 
that  of  pleasure ;  , 

Why  have  I  stray' d  from  pleasure  and  repose, 
To  seek  a  good  each  governmei<  bestows"? 

Goldsmith. 

TO  DIGRESS,  DEVIATE. 

Hoth  in  the  original  and  the  accepted  sense,  these 
^rc^rds  express  gomg  out  of  the  ordinary  course;  but 


digress  is  used  only  in  particular,  and  deviate  in  genera 
cases.  We  digress  only  in  a  narrative  whether  writ 
ton  or  spoken ;  we  devtate  in  actions  as  well  as  in 
words,  in  our  conduct  as  well  as  in  writings. 

Digress  is  mostly  taken  in  a  good  or  indmerenl 
sense;  '  The  digressions  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  relating 
to  Wotton  and  Bentley,  must  be  confessed  to  discover 
want  of  knowledge  or  want  of  integrity.' — Johnson 
Deviate  in  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense;  'A  resolution 
was  taken  (by  the  authors  of  the  Spectator)  of  counin^ 
general  approbation  by  general  topicks  ;  to  this  practice 
they  adhered  with  few  deviations.' — Jounson.  Al- 
though frequent  digressions  are  faulty,  yet  occasionally 
it  is  necessary  to  digress  for  the  purposes  of  explana- 
tion :  every  deviation  is  bad,  which  is  not  sanctioned 
by  the  necessity  of  circumstances. 


TO  WANDER,  TO  STROLL,  RAMBLE,  ROVE, 
ROAM,  RANGE. 

Wander  sigm&ea  the  same  as  in  the  article  Deviate; 
stroll  is  probably  an  intensive  of  to  roll,  that  is,  to  go 
in  a  planless  manner,  ramble  from  the  Latin  re  and 
amhulo,  is  to  walk  backward  and  forward  ;  and  rove  is 
probably  a  contraction  of  ramble;  roam  is  connected 
with  our  word  room,  space,  signifying  to  go  in  a  wide 
space,  and  the  Hebrew  Oil,  to  be  violently  moved 
backward  and  forward;  range,  from  the  noun  range, 
a  rank,  row,  or  extended  space,  signifies  to  go  over  a 
great  space,  but  within  certain  limits.  The  idea  of 
going  in  an  irregular  and  free  manner  is  common  lo  al 
these  terms. 

To  wander  is  to  go  out  of  the  path  that  has  been 
already  marked  out; 

But  far  about  \\iey  wand&r  from  the  giave 
Of  him,  whom  his  ungentle  fortune  urg'd 
Against  his  own  sad  breast  to  lift  the  liand 
Of  impious  violence. — Thomson. 
Sometimes  wandering  may  be  an  involuntary  action 
a  person  may  wavdcr  to  a  ;:;eat  distance,  or  for  an  in 
definite  length  of  time  ;  in  this  manner  a  persson  wan- 
ders who  has  lost  himself  in  a  wood ;  or  it  may  be  a 
planless  course; 

I  will  go  lose  myself, 
And  teander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

Shakspkarb 

To  stroll  is  to  go  in  a  fixed  path,  but  strolling  is  a  vo 
luntary  action,  limited  at  our  discretion  ;  thus,  when  s 
person  takes  a  walk,  he  sometimes  strolls  from  one 
path  into  another,  as  he  pleases;  'I  found  by  the  voice 
of  my  friend  who  walked  by  me,  that  we  had  insensibly 
strolledialo  the  grove  sacred  to  the  widow.' — Addi- 
son. To  ramble  is  to  wander  without  any  object,  and 
consequently  with  more  than  ordinary  irregularity:  in 
this  mamier  he  who  seL^  out  to  take  a  walk,  without 
knowing  or  thinking  where  he  shall  go,  rambles  as 
chance  directs;  '  I  thus  rambled  from  pocket  k>  pocket 
until  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars. — Addison.  To 
rove  is  to  wander  in  the  same  planless  manner,  but  to 
a  wider  extent ;  a  fugitive  who  does  not  know  his  road, 
roves  about  the  country  inquest  of  some  retreat; 
Where  is  that  knowlpd?R  now,  thnt  rp^a\  tliought 
With  just  advice  and  timely  counsel  fraught  1 
Where  now,  O  judge  of  Israel,  does  it  rove  ? 

Prior 
To  roam  is  to  wander  from  the  impulse  of  a  disordered 
mind  ;  in  this  manner  a  lunatick  who  has  broken  loose 
may  roam  about  the  country ;  so  likewise  a  person 
who  travels  about,  because  he  cannot  rest  in  quiet  at 
home,  may  also  be  said  to  roam  in  quest  of  peace ; 
She  looks  abroad,  and  prunes  herself  for  Jlight, 
Like  an  unwilling  inmate  longs  to  roam 
From  this  dull  earth,  and  seek  her  native  home. 

Jehyn8. 
To  range  is  the  contrary  of  to  roam ;  as  the  latter  indl 
cates  a  disordered  state  of  mind,  the  former  indicates 
composure  and  fixedness;  we  range  within  certain 
limits,  as  the  hunter  ranges  the  forest,  the  shepherd 
ranges  the  mountains ; 

The  stag  too  singled  from  the  herd,  where  long 
He  ran^'d  the  branching  monarch  of  the  shades 
Before  the  tempest  drives  —Thomson 
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BLEMISH,  DEFECT,  FAULT. 

Blemish  is  probably  changed  from  the  word  blame, 
agnifying  that  which  causes  blame;  defect  and  fauU 
have  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  head  of 
imperfection. 

Blemish  respects  accidents  or  incidental  properties 
of  an  object :  defect  consists  in  the  want  of  some  spe- 
cificit  propriety  in  an  object; /aiiZi  conveys  the  idea 
not  only  of  something  wrong,  but  also  of  its  relation  to 
the  author.  There  is  a  blemish  in  fine  china ;  a  defect 
in  tlie  springs  of  a  clock ;  and  a  fault  in  the  con- 
trivance. An  accident  may  cause  a  blemish  in  a  fine 
painting;  'There  is  another  particular  which  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  blemishes^  or  rather,  tiie  false 
beauties,  of  our  English  tragedy ;  I  mean  those  parti- 
cular speeches  which  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  rants.'— Addison.  The  course  of  nature  may 
occasion  a  defect  in  a  person's  speech ;  '  It  has  been 
often  remarked,  though  not  witliout  wonderj  that  a 
man  is  more  jealous  of  his  natural  than  of  his  moral 
qualities;  perhaps  it  will  no  longer  appear  strange,  if 
it  be  considered  that  natural  defects  are  of  necessity, 
and  moral  of  choice.' — Hawkesworth.  The  care- 
lessness of  the  workman  is  evinced  hy  the  fmtlts  in  the 
workmanship;  '  The  resentment  which  the  discovery 
of  a  fault  or  folly  produces  must  bear  a  certain  pro- 
portion to  our  pride.' — Johnson.  A  blemish  may  be 
easier  remedied  Uian  a  defect  is  corrected,  or  a  fault 
repaired. 

BLEMISH,  STAIN,  SPOT,  SPECK,  FLAW. 

Blemish  comes  immediately  from  the  French  bUmir 
to  grow  pale,  but  probably  in  an  indirect  manner  from 
blame ;  staiiiy  in  French  teindre,  old  French  desteindre, 
Domes  from  the  Latin  tingo  to  die ;  spot  is  not  impro- 
bably connected  with  the  word  spit,  Latin  sputum, 
and  the  Hebrew  HSDt  to  adhere  as  something  extra- 
neous ;  speck,  in  Sa.von  specce,  probably  comes  from 
the  same  Hebrew  root ;  ;^aw,  in  Saxon  fioh,  Jliece, 
German  fieck,  tow  German^aA:  or  plakke,  a  spot  or  a 
fragment,  a  piece,  most  probably  from  the  Latin  plaga^ 
Greek  TrXgy^  a  strip  of  land,  or  a  stripe,  a  wound  in  the 
body. 

In  the  proper  sense  blemish  is  the  generick  term,  the 
rest  are  specifick :  a  stain,  a  spot,  speck,  and  flaw,  are 
blemishes,  but  there  are  likewise  many  blemishes  which 
are  neither  stains,  spots,  specks,  nor  flaws'. 

Whatever  takes  off  from  the  seemliness  of  appear- 
ance is  a  blemish.  In  works  of  art,  the  slightest  dim- 
ness of  colour,  or  want  of  proportion,  is  a  blemish.. 
A  stain  and  spot  sufficiently  characterize  themselves, 
as  that  which  is  superfluous  and  out  of  its  place.  A 
speck  is  asmall  spot;  wadaflaw,  which  is  confined  to 
hard  substances,  mostly  consists  of  a  faulty  inden- 
ture on  the  outer  surface.  A  blemish  tarnishes ;  a 
stain  spoils;  a  spot,  speck,  or  flaw,  disfigures.  A 
blemish  is  rectified,  a  stain  wiped  out,  a  spot  or  speck 
removed. 

These  terms  arc  also  employed  figuratively.  Even 
an  imputation  of  what  is  improper  in  our  moral  con- 
duct is  a  blemish  in  our  reputation;  *It  is  impossible 
for  authors  to  discover  beauties  in  one  another's  works : 
they  have  eyes  only  for  spots  and  blemishes.^ — Addi- 
son. The  failings  of  a  good  man  are  so  many  spots 
in  the  bright  hemisphere  of  his  virtue ;  there  are  some 
vices  which  affix  a  stain  on  the  character  of  nations, 
as  well  as  of  the  individuals  who  are  guilty  of  them ; 
By  length  of  time. 

The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime; 

No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains, 

But  the  puie  Ktlier  of  the  soul  remains. — Dryden. 
A  blemish  or  a  spot  may  be  removed  by  a  course  of 
good  conduct,  but  a  stain  is  mostly  indelible:  it  is  as 
great  a  privilege  to  have  an  unblejnished  lepul^lion,  or 
a  spotless  character,  as  it  is  a  misfortune  to  have  the 
stain  of  bad  actions  affixed  to  our  name :  '  There  are 
many  who  applaud  themselves  for  the  singularity  of 
their  judgement,  which  has  searched  deeper  than 
others,  and  found  o.flaw  in  what  the  generality  of  man- 
Rind  have  admired.' — Addison. 

DEFECTIVE,  DEFICIENT. 

/defective  expresses  the  quality  or  property  of  having 
a  defect  (v  Blemish) ;  deficient  is  employed  with  re- 


gard to  the  thing  itself  that  is  wanting.  A  book  may 
be  defective,  in  consequence  of  some  leaves  buirig 
dcflcient.  A  deficiency  is  tlierefore  often  what  consti- 
tutes a  defect.  Many  thinge,  however,  may  be  dvfcctiof 
without  having  any  i/fificicjicy,  andutce  versa.  Wliat 
ever  is  misshapen,  and  fails,  either  in  beauty  or  utiliiy 
is  defective;  that  which  is  wanted  to  make  a  thing 
complete  is  deficient.  It  is  a  defect  in  the  eye  when  il 
is  so  constructed  that  things  are  not  seen  at  their  proper 
distances ;  '  Providence,  for  the  most  part,  sets  us  upon 
a  level .  if  it  renders  us  perfect  in  one  accomplish- 
ment, it  generally  leaves  us  defective  in  another ' — 
Addison.  There  is  a  deficiency  in  a  tradesman's  ac- 
counts, when  one  side  falls  short  of  the  other;  '11 
there  be  a  deficiency  in  the  speaker,  there  will  not  he 
sufficient  attention  and  regard  paid  to  the  thing  spoken.' 
—Swift. 

Things  only  are  said  to  be  defective;  but  persona 
may  be  termed  deficient  cither  in  attention,  in  good 
breeding,  m  civility,  or  whatever  else  the  occasion 
may  require.  That  which  is  defective  is  most  likely 
to  be  permanent ;  but  a  deficiency  may  be  only  occa- 
sional, and  easily  rectified. 

BAD,  WICKED,  EVIL. 

Bad,  in  Saxon  had,  baed,  in  German  bOs,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  Latm  pejus  worse,  and  the  Hebrew 
1^3^  to  be  ashamed  ;  wicked  is  probably  changed 
from  witched  or  bewitched,  that  is,  possessed  with  an 
evil  spirit ;  6a(Z  respects  moral  and  physical  qualities 
in  general ;  wicked  only  moral  qualities ;  evil,  in  Ger- 
man ilehel,  from  the  Hebrew  73n  PJ^^")  signifies  that 
which  is  the  prime  cause  of  pain  ;  evil  therefore,  in  its 
full  extent,  comprehends  both  badness  and  wicked 
ncss. 

Whatever  offends  the  taste  and  sentiments  of  a 
rational  being  is  bad:  food  is  bad  when  it  disagiees 
with  the  constitution ;  the  air  is  bad  which  lias  any 
thing  in  it  disagreeable  to  the  senses  or  hurtful  lo  the 
body;  books  are  bad  which  only  inflame  the  imagina- 
tion or  the  passions  ;  '  Whatever  we  may  pretend,  is 
to  our  belief,  it  is  the  strain  of  our  actions  that  inu?t 
show  whether  our  principles  have  been  good  or  bad.' 
— Blair.    Whatever  is  wicked   offends   the   morai 
principles  of  a  rational  agent:  any  violation  oft.)? 
law  is  wicJzed,  as  law  is  the  support  of  human  society ; 
an  act  of  injustice  or  cruelty  is  wicked,  as  it  oppose* 
tile  will  of  God  and  the  feelings  of  humanity ; 
For  when  th'  impenitent  and  wicked  die, 
Loaded  with  crimes  and  infamy; 
If  any  sense  at  that  sad  time  remains, 
They  feel  amazing  terrour,  mighty  pains. 

Pom  FRET. 
Evil  is  either  moral  or  natural,  and  may  be  applied  to 
every  object  that  is  contrary  lo  good;  but  the  term  is 
employed  only  for  that  which  is  in  the  highest  degree 
bad  or  wicked; 

And  what  your  bounded  view,  which  only  saw 

A  little  part,  deem'd  evil,  is  no  more  ; 

The  storms  of  wintry  time  will  quickly  pass, 

And  one  unbounded  spring  enciicle  all.— Thomson. 

When  used  in  relation  to  persons,  both  refer  to  the 
morals,  but  bad  is  more  general  than  wicked ;  a  bad 
man  is  one  who  is  generally  wanting  in  tlie  perffum 
ance  of  his  duty ;  a  wicked  man  is  one  who  is  charge 
able  with  actual  violations  of  the  law,  human  or 
Divine;  such  a  one  has  an  evil  mind.  A  bad  cha 
racter  is  the  consequence  of  immoral  conduct ;  but  no 
man  has  the  character  of  being  wicked  who  has  not 
been  guilty  of  some  known  and  flagrant  vices;  thf 
inclinations  of  the  best  are  evil  at  certain  times 


BADLY,  ILL. 

Badly,  in  the  manner  of  bad  (u.  Bad);  ill,  in 
Swedish  ill,  Icelandick  ilur,  Danish  ill,  &c.  is  sup 
posed  by  Adelung,  and  with  some  degree  of  justice 
not  to  be  a  contraction  of  evil,  but  to  spring  from  the 
Greek  ohMs  destructive,  and  oAAuw  to  destroy. 

These  terms  are  botli  employed  to  modify  the  actions 
or  qualities  of  things,  but  badly  is  always  annexed  to 
the  action,  and  ill  to  the  quality:  as  to  do  any  thint 
badly,  the  thing  is  badly  done;  an  j'Z^judged  schenis 
ar  iH-contrived  measure  an  i7i-disposed  person 
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DEPRAViTY,  DEPRAVATION,  CORRUPTION. 

Depravity^  iVom  tUe  "Lzimpravitas  and  pravus^  in 
Ureek  liai^&Si  and  the  Hebrew  T?*!  to  be  disordered, 
or  put  out  of  its  eslablif;Iied  order,  signifying  the 
quality  of  not  being  straijjht;  depravation,  in  Latin 
■'epravatio,  siRnifies  the  act  of  malting  depraved; 
coTTuption,  in  Latin  corruptio,  corrumpo^  from  rumpo 
to  break,  marks  the  disunion  and  decomposition  of  the 
parts. 

*  AH  these  terms  are  applied  to  objects  which  are 
contrary  to  the  order  of  Providence,  but  the  term  de- 
pravity characterise?}  the  thing  as  it  is ;  tlie  terms  de- 
pravation and  corruption  designate  the  making  or 
causing  it  to  be  so :  depravity  Uierefore  excludes  the 
Idea  of  any  cause ;  depravation  always  refers  us  to 
the  cause  or  external  agency :  hence  we  may  speak  of 
depravity  as  natural,  but  we  speak  of  depravation 
and  corruption  as  the  result  of  circumstances:  there 
is  a  depravity  in  man,  which  nothing  but  the  grace  of 
God  can  correct ;  '  Nothing  can  show  greater  depravity 
of  understanding  than  to  delight  in  the  show  when  the 
:eality  is  wanting.'— Johnson.  The  introduction  of 
jbscenity  on  the  stage  tends  greatly  to  the  depravation 
if  morals ;  bad  company  tends  to  the  corruption  of  a 
foung  man's  morals ;  '  The  corruption  of  our  taste  is 
lot  of  equal  consequence  with  the  depravation  of  our 
jirtue.' — Warton. 

Depravity  or  depravation  implies  crookedness,  or  a 
'Vistonion  from  the  regular  course;  corrvption  iiupWes 
a  dissolution  as  it  were  in  the  component  parts  of 
bodies. 

Cicero  says  that  depravity  is  applicable  only  to  the 
mind  and  heart;  but  we  say  a  depraved  taste,  and 
depraved  humours  in  regard  to  the  body.  A  depraved 
taste  loathes  common  food,  and  longs  for  that  which 
is  unnatural  and  hurtful.  Corruption  is  the  natural 
process  by  which  material  substances  are  disorgan- 
ized. 

In  the  figurative  application  of  thess  terms  they 
preserve  the  same  signification.  Depravity  is  clia- 
lacterized  by  being  directly  opposed  to  order,  and  an 
established  system  of  things ;  corruption  marks  the 
vitiation  or  spoiling  of  things,  and  the  ferment  that 
leads  to  destruction.  Depraoity  turns  things  out  of 
tlicir  ordinary  course  ;  corruption  Aestroys  their  essen- 
tial qualities.  Depravity  is  a  vicious  state  of  things, 
{n  which  all  is  deranged  and  perverted;  corruption  is 
a  vicious  state  of  Ihir.gs,  in  which  all  is  sullied  and 
polluted.  That  which  is  depraved  loses  its  proper  man- 
ner of  acting  and  existing;  'The  depravation  o^  hvi- 
nian  will  was  followed  by  a  disorder  of  the  harmony 
oT  nature.' — Joilnson.  That  which  is  corrupted  loses 
its  virtue  and  essence ;  '  We  con  discover  that  where 
there  is  universal  innocence,  there  will  probably  be 
universal  happiness  ;  for  why  should  afflictions  be  per- 
mitted to  infest  beings  who  are  not  in  danger  of  cor- 
ruption from  blessings?' — Johnson. 

The  force  of  irregular  propensities  and  distempered 
imaginations  produces  a  depravity  of  manners;  the 
force  of  example  and  the  dissemination  pf  bad  princi- 
ples produce  corru^jhom.  A  judgement  not  sound  or 
right  is  depraved ;  a  judgement  debased  by  that  which 
i;  vicious  is  corrupted.  What  is  depraved  requires  to 
be  reformed;  what  is  co7^i(;)£c(Zrequirpstobe  purified. 
Depravity  lias  most  regard  to  apparent  and  excessive 
disorders;  corruption  to  internal  and  dissolute  vices. 
"  Manners,"  says  Cicero,  "  are  corrupted  and  depraved 
by  the  love  of  riches."  Port  Royal  says  that  God  has 
given  up  infidels  to  the  wandering  of  a  corrupted 
and  depraved  mind.  These  words  are  by  no  means  a 
pleonasm  or  repetition,  because  they  represent  two 
distinct  images ;  one  indicates  the  state  of  a  thing  very 
much  changed  in  its  substance  :  the  other  the  state  of 
a  thing  very  much  opposed  to  regularity.  "  Good 
God!  {says  Masillon  the  preacher),  what  a  dreadful 
account  will  the  rich  and  powerful  have  one  day  to 
give;  since,  besides  their  own  sins,  they  will  have  to 
account  before  Thee  for  publick  disorder,  depravity  of 
morals,  and  the  corruption  of  the  age!'  Publick  dis- 
orders bring  on  naturally  depravity  of  morals ;  and  sins 
of  vicious  practices  naturally  give  birth  to  corruption. 
Depravity  is  more  or  less  open ;  it  revolts  the  sober 
upright  understanding ;  corruption  is  more  or  lews  dis- 

*  Vide   Roubaud;   "Depravation,  corruption." — 
T'russler;  "  Depravity,  corruption.*" 


guised  in  its  operations,  but  fatal  in  its  effects  Ifte 
former  sweeps  away  every  thing  before  i  like  a  tor 
rent ;  the  latter  infuses  itself  into  the  moral  franoe  like 
a  slow  poison. 

That  is  a  depraved  state  of  morals  in  which  iw 
gross  vices  are  openly  practised  in  defiance  of  all  de 
corum;  'The  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs  in  ana 
lyzing  his  (Swift's)  character,  is  to  discover  by  wha. 
depravity  of  inieWccthB  took  delight  in  revolving  ideas 
from  which  almost  every  other  mind  shrinks  with  dis- 
gust.'—Johnson.  That  is  a  corrupt  state  of  society 
in  which  vice  has  secretlfe'  insinuated  itself  into  all  the 
principles  and  habits  of  men,  and  concealed  its  defer 
mity  under  the  fair  semblance  of  virtue  and  honour , 
Peace  is  the  happy  natural  state  of  man ; 
War  his  corruption^  his  disgrace. — TnoMsoif. 
The  manners  of  savages  are  most  likely  to  be  de- 
praved; those  of  civilized  nations  to  be  corrupt,  when 
luxury  and  refinement  are  risen  to  an  excessive  pitch. 
Cannibal  nations  present  us  with  the  picture  of  human 
depravity;  the  Roman  nation,  during  the  time  of  the 
emperors,  affords  us  an  example  of  almost  universal 
corruption. 

From  the  above  observations,  it  is  clear  that  depra- 
vity is  best  applied  to  those  objects  to  which  common 
usage  has  annexed  the  epithets  of  right,  regular,  fine, 
&c. ;  and  corruption  to  those  which  may  be  charac- 
terized by  the  epithets  of  sound,  pure,  innocent,  or 
good.  Hence  we  say  depravity  of  mind  and  coT^up- 
tion  of  heart;  depravity  of  principle  and  corruption 
of  sentiment  or  feeling :  a  depraved  character  ;  a  cor- 
rupt example ;  a  cojTMpi  influence ;  'No  depravity  of 
the  mind  has  been  more  frequently  or  justly  censured 
than  ingratitude.' — Johnson.  '  T  have  remarked  in  a 
former  paper,  that  credulity  is  the  common  failing  of 
inexperienced  virtue,  and  that  he  who  is  spontaneously 
suspicious  may  be  justly  charged  with  radical  corrup 
tion.'' — Johnson. 

In  reference  to  the  arts  or  belles  lettres  we  say  either 
depravity  or  corruption  of  taste,  because  taste  has  its 
rules,  is  liable  to  be  disordered,  is  or  is  not  conformable 
to  natural  order,  is  regular  or  irregular ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  so  intermingled  with  sentiments 
and  feelings  foreign  to  its  own  native  purity  as  to  give 
it  justly  the  title  of  corrupt. 

The  last  thing  worthy  of  notice  respecting  the  two 
words  depravity  and  corruption,  is  that  the  former  is 
used  for  man  in  his  moral  capacity ;  but  the  latter  for 
man  in  a  pol.tical  capacity  :  hence  v/e  speakoflmman 
depravity,  but  the  corruption  of  government;  'The 
\depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  discoverable,  thai 
nothing  but  the  desert  or  the  cell  can  exclude  it  from 
notice.' — Johnson,  'Every  government,  say  the  poll 
ticians,  is  perpetually  degenerating  toward  corrvp 
tioji.^ — Johnson. 


WICKED,  UNJUST,  INIUUITOUS, 
NEFARIOUS 
Wicked  {v.  Bad)  is  here  tiie  generickterm;  imqm- 
tons,  from  iniguus  unjust,  signifies  that  species  of 
wickedness  which  consists  inviolaiing  the  law  of  right 
between  man  and  man ;  nefarious,  from  the  Latin 
Ttpfas  wicked  or  abommable,  is  that  species  of  wicked- 
ness which  consists  in  violating  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations. The  term  wicked,  being  indefinite,  is  com- 
monly applied  in  a  milder  sense  than  iniquitous  ;  and 
iniquitous  than  nefarious  :  it  is  wicked  to  deprive 
another  of  his  property  unlawfully,  under  any  circuii> 
stances ; 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 

Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ; 

And  oft 't  is  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 

Buys  out  the  law. — Shakspeark. 
It  is  iniquitous  if  it  be  done  by  fraud  and  circum- 
vention ;  and  nefarious  if  it  involves  any  breach  of 
trust,  or  is  in  direct  violation  of  any  known  law :  any 
undue  influence  over  another,  in  the  making  oi'  his 
will,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rightful  heir,  is  iniquitous  ■ 
'  Lucullus  found  that  the  province  of  Pontus  had 
fallen  under  great  disorders  and  oppressions  from  the 
im'?urt?/ of  usurers  and  publicans. — Prideaux.  Any 
underhand  dealing  of  a  servant  to  defraud  his  master 
\'i  nefarious^  or  any  conspiracy  to  defraud  or  injure 
itbers  is  called  nefarious ;    That  unhallowed  villany 
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BAi  anously  attempted  upon  the  personof  our  agent,'— 
Milton.         ' 


TO   CONTAMINATE,   DEFILE,   POLLUTF., 
TAINT,  CORRUPT. 

ContaminatBy  in  Latin  contaminatiis,  participle  of 
contaminOi  comes  fVom  the  Hebrew  nOtD  to  pollute  ; 
defile^  compounded  of  de  and  Jile  or  vile,  signifies  to 
ntake  vile ;  pollute,  in  Latin  poUutus,  participle  of 
polluo,  compounded  of  ^er  and  luo  or  lavo  to  wash  or 
dye,  signifies  to  infuse  thoroughly ;  taint,  in  French 
teint,  participle  of  teindre,  in  Latin  tingOy  signifies  to 
dye  or  stain ;  corruptf  signifies  the  same  as  in  tlie  pre- 
ceding article. 

Contaminate  is  not  so  strong  an  expression  as  defile 
or  pollute;  but  it  is  stronger  ttiEin  faint;  these  terms 
are  used  in  the  sense  of  injuring  purity:  corrupt  has 
tlie  idea  of  destroying  it.    Whatever  is  impure  co7i~ 
taminate3,  what  is  gross  and  vile  in  the  natural  sense 
defiles  and  in  the  moral  sense  pollutes;  what  is  con- 
tagious or  infectious  corrupts;  and  what  is  corrupted 
aiay  taint  otlier  things.    Improper  conversation  or 
reading  contaminates  the  mind  of  youth;  'The  drop 
of  water  after  its  progress  through  all  the  channels  of 
the  street  is  not  more  contaminated  with  fiUh  and  dirt, 
flian  a  simple  story  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
mouths  of  a   few  modern  talo-bearers.' — Hawkes- 
woRTu.    Lewdness  and  obscenity  dcfileihe  body  and 
pollute  the  mind ; 
When  from  the  mountain  tops  witli  hideous  cry 
And  clatt'ring  wings  the  hungry  harpies  fly, 
Tliey  snatch  tiie  meat,  defiling  all  they  find. 
And  parting  leave  a  loathsome  stench  behind. 

Dryden. 
Her  virgin  statue  with  their  bloody  hands 
Polluted,  and  profan'd  her  holy  bands. — Dryden. 
Loose  company  corrupts  the  morals;  '  All  men  agree 
that  licentious  poems  do,  of  all  writings,  soonest  coj- 
ry,pt  the  heart.' — Steele.    The  coming  in  contact 
i^ith  a  corrupted  body  is  sufficient  to  give  a  taint ; 
Your  teeming  ewes  shall  no  strange  meadows  try, 
Nor  fear  a  rot  from  tainted  company. — Dryden. 
If  young  people  be  admitted  to  a  promiscuous  inter- 
course with  society,  they  must  unavoidably  witness 
objects  that  are  calculated  to  contaminate  their  thoughts 
if  not  their  inclinations.    They  are  thiown  in  the  way 
Df  seeing  the  lips  of  females  de^ed  with  [the  grossest 
indecencies,  and  hearing  or  seeuig  things  which  can- 
not be  heard  or  seen  without  polluting  the  soul :  it 
sannot  be  surprising  if  after  this  their  principles  are 
^ound  to  be  corrupted  before  tliey  have  reached  the  age 
of  maturity. 


CONTACT,  TOUCH. 
Contact,  Latin  Contactus,  participle  of  contingo, 
compounded  of  con  and  tango  to  touch  together,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  simple  word  touch,  not  so  raucli  in 
sense  as  in  grammatical  construction  ;  the  former  ex- 
pressing a  state,  and  referring  to  two  bodies  actually  in 
that  state ;  the  latter  on  the  other  hand  implying  the 
abstract  act  of  touching:  we  speak  of  things  coming 
or  being  in  contact,  but  not  of  the  contact  instead  of 
the  totich  of  a  thing;  the  poison  which  comes  from  the 
poison-tree  is  so  powerful  in  its  nature,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  come  in  contact  with  it  in  order  to  feel  its 
aaneful  influence;  'We  are  attracted  towards  each 
other  by  general  sympathy,  but  kept  back  from  contact 
in  private  interest.* — Johnson.  Some  insects  are 
armed  willi  stings  so  inconceivably  sharp,  that  the 
smallest  touch  possible  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  punc- 
ture into  the  flesh;  'O  death!  where  is  now  thy  sting  1 
O  grave !  where  is  thy  victory  %  Where  are  the  ter- 
rours  with  which  thou  hast  so  long  affrighted  the 
nations  %  At  the  touch  of  the  Divine  rod,  thy  visionary 
norrours  are  fled.* — Blair. 


CONTAGION,  INFECTION. 

Both  these  terms  imply  the  power  of  communicating 
something  bad,  but  contagion,  from  the  Latin  verb 
tontingo  to  come  in  contact,  proceeds  from  a  simple 
toucii ;  and  infection,  from  the  Latin  verb  ivficio  or 
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in  and  facio  to  put  in,  proceeds  by  receiviikg  something 
inwardly,  or  having  it  infused. 

Some  things  act  more  properly  by  contagion,  others 
by  infection :  the  more  powerful  diseases,  as  the  plaguo 
or  yellow  fever,  are  communicated  by  contagion;  they 
arc  therefore  denominated  contagious;  the  less  viru 
lent  disorders,  as  fevers,  consumptions,  and  the  like, 
are  termed  infectious,  as  they  are  communicated  by 
the  less  rapid  process  of  infection  :  the  air  is  contagious 
or  infectious  according  to  the  same  rule  of  distinction  i 
when  heavily  overcharged  with  noxious  vapours  ann 
deadly  disease,  it  is  justly  entitled  contagious,  but  in 
ordinary  cases  infectious.  In  the  figurative  sense,  vict 
is  for  tlie  same  obvious  reason  termed  contagious ;  '  If 
I  send  my  son  abroad,  it  is  scarcely,, possible  to  keep 
him  from  the  reigning  contagion  of  rudeness.'— Lockb 
Bad  principles  are  denominated  infectious ; 

But  we  who  only  do  infuse. 

The  rage  in  them  like  boute-feus, 

'Tis  our  example  that  instils 

In  them  the  infection  of  our  ills.— Butler 
Some  young  people,  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  shun 
the  contagion  of  bad  society,  are,  perhaps,  caught  by  the 
infection  of  bad  principles,  acting  as  a  slow  poison  on 
the  moral  constitution. 


CONTAGIOUS,  EPIDEMICAL,  PESTI- 
LENTIAL. 

Conia^ioMff  signifies  having  contagion  (u.  Contagion); 
epidemical^  in  Latin  epidemicus,  Greek  im6fJtiiosj  that  is 
Itti  and  6?iixos  among  the  people,  signifies  universally 
spread;  pestilential,  from  the  Latin pesfi's  the  plague, 
signifies  having  the  plague,  or  a  similar  disorder. 

The  contagious  applies  to  that  which  is  capable  of 
being  caught,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  touched, 
the  epidemical  to  that  which  is  already  caught  or  circu 
lated,  and  requires,  therefore,  to  be  stopped;  the pesti 
lential  to  that  which  may  breed  an  evil,  and  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  removed :  diseases  are  contagious  or  epi- 
demical; the  air  or  breath  is  pestilential. 

They  may  all  be  applied  morally  or  figuratively  in 
the  same  sense. 

We  endeavour  to  shun  a  contagious  disorder,  that  u 
may  not  come  near  us ;  we  endeavour  to  purify  a  pesti- 
lential air,  that  it  may  not  be  inhaled  to  our  injury;  we 
endeavour  to  provide  against  epidemical  disorders,  tliat 
they  may  not  spread  any  farther. 
Vicious  example  is  contagious; 
No  foreign  food  the  teeming  ewes  shall  fear. 
No  touch  contagious  spread  its  influence  here. 
Warton 
Certain  follies  or  vices  of  fashion  are  epidemical  In 
almost  every  age ;  *  Among  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind, 
there  is  not  one  more  epidemical  or  more  pernicious  than 
the  love  of  flattery.'— Steele.   The  breath  of  infidelity 
\s  pestilential ; 

Capricious,  wanton,  bold,  and  brutal  lust 
Is  meanly  selfish ;  when  resisted,  cruel ; 
And  like  thebla^t  of  pestilential  winds. 
Taints  the  sweet  bloom  of  nature's  fairest  forms. 
Milton 


BLAMELESS,  IRREPROACHABLE,  UNBLE- 
MISHED, UNSPOTTED,  OR  SPOTLESS. 

Blameless  signifies  literally  void  of  hlame  {v.  7\> 
blame) ;  irreproachable,  that  is,  not  able  to  be  re- 
proached {v.  To  hlame)  ;  unblemished,  tliat  is,  withoul 
blemish  {v.  Blemish);  unspottedy  that  is,  without  spot 
Iv.  Blemish). \ 

Blameless  is  less  than  irreproachable;  whal  is 
blameless  is  simply  free  from  blame,  but  that  which  ia 
irreproachable  cannot  be  blamed,  or  nave  any  reproach 
attached  to  it.  It  is  good  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  leads 
a  blameless  life,  but  it  is  a  high  encomium  to  say,  that 
he  leads  an  irreproacAaJ/e  life:  the  former  is  but  the- 
negative  praise  of  one  who  is  known  only  for  hisharm- 
lessness ;  the  latter  is  but  positive  commendation  of 
a  man  who  is  well  known  for  his  integrity  in  the  dif 
ferent  relations  of  society ; 

The  sire  of  Gods,  and  all  th'  ethereal  train, 
On  the  warm  limits  of  the  farthest  main. 
Now  mix  with  mortals,  nor  disdain  to  grace 
The  feasts  of  ^Ethiopia's  blameless  race.— Pope. 
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Tahs  particular  care  that  your  amusements  be  of  an 
»rreproachable  kind.' — Blair. 

Unblemished  and  unspotted  are  applicable  to  many 
objects,  besides  that  of  personal  conduct ;  and  when 
applied  to  this,  their  original  meaning  sufficiently  points 
nut  their  use  in  distmction  from  tlie  two  former  We 
may  say  of  a  man  that  he  has  an  irreproachable  or  an 
unblemished  reputation,  and  unspotted  or  spotless  purity 
of  life ; 

But  now  those  white  unblcmlsh'd  manners,  whence 

The  fabling  poets  louk  their  golden  age, 

Are  foujid  no  more  amid  these  iron  times. 

Thomson. 

But  the  good  man,  whose  soul  is  pure. 

Unspotted,  regular,  and  free 

From  all  the  ugly  stains  of  lust  and  villany, 

Of  mercy  and  of  pardon  sure. 

Looks  through  the  darkness  of  the  gloomy  night, 

And  sees  the  dawning  of  a  glorious  day. 

POMFRET. 

Hail,  rev'rend  priest !  To  Phoebus'  awful  dome 
A  suppliant  I  from  great  Atrides  come. 
Unransom'd  here,  receive  the  spotless  fair, 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare. — Pope. 

TO  PRAISE,  COMMEND,  APPLAUD,  EXTOL. 

Praise  comes  from  the  German  preisen  to  value,  and 
our  own  word  price,  signifying  to  give  a  value  to  a 
thing  ;  commend,  in  Latin  commendo,  compounded  of 
com  and  mando,  signifies  to  commit  to  the  good  opinion 
of  others;  applaud  {v.  Applause) ;  eziol,m  Latin  cz- 
tollo,  signifies  to  lift  up  very  high. 

All  tliese  terms  denote  the  act  of  expressing  appro- 
bation. The  praise  is  the  most  general  and  indefin  ite  ; 
it  may  rise  to  a  high  degree,  but  it  generally  implies  a 
lower  degree  ;  we  praise  a  person  generally  ;  we  com- 
mend liim  particularly:  we^^raise  him  for  his  diligence, 
sobriety,  and  the  like;  we  comvicnd  him  for  his  per- 
formances, or  for  any  particular  instance  of  prudence 
or  good  conduct.  To  applaud  is  an  ardent  mode  of 
praising ;  we  applaud  a  person  for  his  nobleness  of 
spirit:  to  extol  is  a  reverential  mode  of  praising ;  we 
extol  a  man  for  his  heroick  exploits.  Praise  is  confined 
to  no  station,  though  with  most  propriety  bestowed  by 
superiours  or  equals:  commendation  is  the  part  of  a 
Buperiour;  a  parent  commends  his  child  for  an  act  of 
charity:  applause  is  the  act  of  many  as  well  as  of  one; 
theatrical  performances  are  the  frequent  subjects  of 
publick  applauses:  extol  is  the  act  of  iuferiours,  who 
declare  thus  decidedly  their  sense  of  a  person's  supe- 
riority. 

In  the  scale  of  signification  commend  stands  the 
lowest,  and  extol  the  highest;  we  praise  in  stronger 
terms  than  we  commend :  to  applaud  is  to  praise  in  loud 
terms;  to  extol  is  io praise  in  strong  terms; 

The  servile  rout  their  careful  Csastlx  praise, 
Him  Uiey  extol ;  they  worship  him  alone. 

Dryden. 
He  who  expects  praise  will  not  be  contented  with 
simple  commendation :  praise,  wlien  sincere,  and  be- 
stowed by  one  whom  we  esteem,  is  truly  gratifying: 
but  it  is  a  dangerous  gift  for  the  receiver ;  happy  that 
man  who  has  no  occasion  to  repent  the  acceptance 
of  i; 

How  happy  them  we  find. 
Who  know  by  merit  to  engage  mankind, 
Prais'd  by  each  each  tongue,  by  ev'ry  heart  belov'd. 
For  virtues  praclis'd,  and  for  arts  iinpro  v'd.— Jenyns. 
Commendation  is  always  sincere,  and  may  be  very 
beneficial  by  giving  encouragement;  'When  school- 
boys write  vei'se,  it  may  indeed  suggest  an  expectation  ; 
of  something  better  hereafter,  but  deserves  not  to  be  ' 
commended  foranyreal  merit  of  their  own.' — Cowper. 
Applause  is  noisy ;  it  is  the  sentimentof  the  multitude, ' 
who  are  continually  changing  ; 
While  from  both  benches,  with  redoubted  sounds, 
Th'  applause  of  lords  and  commoners  abounds. 
Dryden. 


APPLAUSE,  ACCLAMATION,  PLAUDIT. 

applause,  from  t\]e  halin  applaudo,  signifies  literally 
to  cl'xp  the  hunds  or  aiamp  the  feet  to  a  thing ;  accla 


mation,  from  acclamo,  signifies  a  crj-  ing  out  to  a  lUtny 
These  two  woids  answer  to  the  plausus  &n^  acclaviatic 
of  the  Eonjans,  which  were  distinguished  from  eacli 
other  in  the  same  manner ;  but  the  plausus  wa-  ar 
artful  way  of  moving  the  liands  so  as  to  produce  ai? 
harmonious  sound  by  way  of  applause,  panicular'y  in 
the  theatre; 

Dalus  in  theatro, 
Cum  tibi  plausus. — Horace. 
In  medio  plausa, ^/ausws  tunc  arte  carebal. — Ovid 
Stantiaque  inplausum  tota  theatra  juvent. 

PROPERTIUii 

The  word  plausus  was  sonieiln.es  used  in  the  sense  u( 
ttpp/an^e  expressed  by  words;  tje  acclamatio  was  an 
expression  by  the  voice  only,  but  it  was  either  a  mark 
of  approbation  or  disappnibalion  ;  favourable  acclama 
tions  were  denominated  laudationes  ct  bona  vota,  the 
unfavourable  were  ezsecrationes  ct  convicia,  all  which 
were  expressed  by  a  certain  prescribed  modulation  of 
the  voice.  Plaudit,  or,  as  it  was  originally  written, 
plaudite,  is  the  imperative  of  the  verb  plaudo,  and  was 
addressed  by  the  actors  to  the  spectators  at  the  close  of 
tlie  performance  by  way  of  soliciting  their  applause ; 
Si  plausoris  eges  aulaea  manentis,  et  usque 
Sessuri,  donee  cantor,  vos  plaudite,  dicat. 

Ho  RACK 

Hence  the  term  plaudit  denotes  a  single  act  oS^  applause, 
but  is  now  mostly  employed  figuratively; 
True  wifdom  must  our  actions  so  direct 
Not  only  the  last  plaudit  to  expect. — Dknham- 
These  terras  express  a  publick  demonstration  ;  the 
former  by  means  of  a  noise  with  the  hands  or  feet ;  the 
latter  by  means  of  shouts  and  cries :  the  former  being 
employed  as  a  testimony  of  approbation  ;  the  latter  as 
a  sanction,  or  an  indication  of  respect.    An  actor  looka 
for  applause;  a  speaker  looks  for  acclamation. 

What  a  man  does  calls  forth  a;?;jiaw5c,  but  the  person 
himself  is  mostly  received  with  acclamations.    At  the 
hustings  popular  speeches  meet  with   applause,   and 
favourite  members  are  greeted  with  loud  acclamations  ; 
Amid  the  loud  applauses  of  the  shore 
Gyas  outstripp'd  the  rest  and  sprung  before. 
Dryden. 
'When  this  illustrious  person  (the  duke  of  Marl  bo 
rough)  touched  on  the  shore,  he  was  received  by  the 
acclamations  of  the  people.' — Steele. 

ENCOMIUM,  EULOGY,  PANEGYRICK. 

Encomium,  in  Greek  iyKojfxtov,  signified  a  set  form 
of  verses,  used  for  the  purposes  of  praise;  eulogy,  in 
G reek  iuXoy/a,  from  £1;  and  \6yos,  signifies  well  spoken, 
or  a  good  word  for  any  one ;  panegyrick,  in  Greek 
■iravi}YvpiKbs,  from  -nas  the  whole,  and  ayvpit;  an  as- 
sembly, signifies  that  which  is  spoken  before  an  assem 
bly,  a  solemn  oration. 

The  idea  of  praise  is  common  to  all  these  terms:  but 
the  first  seems  move  properly  applied  to  the  thing,  or 
the  unconscious  object;  the  second  to  the  person  in 
general,  or  to  the  characters  and  actions  of  men  in 
general;  the  third  to  the  personof  some  particularindi 
vidual;  thus  we  bestow  encomiums  upon  any  work  of 
art,  or  production  of  genius,  without  reference  to  the 
performer;  we  bestow  eulogies  on  the  exploits  of  a 
hero,  who  is  of  another  age  or  country;  but  we  write 
panegyricks  either  in  a  direct  addicss,  or  in  direct 
reference  to  the  person  who  is  panegyrized:  the  enco- 
mium is -producedhy  ment,iea\ov  supposed;  theeulotry 
may  spring  from  admiration  of  the  person  eulogized; 
W\e  panegyrick  may  be  mere  flattery,  resulting  from 
servile  de[iendence  :  great  encnmiums  have  been  paid 
by  all  persons  to  the  constitution  of  England  ;  '  Our 
lawyers  are,  with  justice,  copious  in  their  cncomiuvn 
on  the  common  law.'— Blackstone.  Our  naval  ant' 
military  heroes  have  received  tJ-ie  eulogies  of  manj 
besides  their  own  countrymen;  '  Sallust  would  say  of 
Cato,  "That  he  had  rather  be  than  appear  good:" 
but  indeed  this  eulogium  rose  no  higher  than  to  an  inof 
fensiveness.'— Steele.  Authors  of  no  mean  repula 
tion  have  condescended  to  deal  out  their  panepvricki 
pretty  freely  in  dedications  to  their  patrons  ; 
On  me,  when  dunces  are  satiiick, 
I  take  it  for  apanegyricks—^wiTT. 
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LAUDABLE    PRAISEWORTHY     COM- 
MENDABLE. 


I.audable,  from  the  Latin  laudo  to  praise,  is  in  sense 
iterally  proiscwoj'iAy,  tliat  is,  worthy  o/ praise,  or  to 
Sepiaised  {v.  To  praise);  commendable  signifies  enti- 
tled to  commendation. 

Laudable  is  used  in  a  general  applirntion  ;  praisc- 
icortftt/ and  commendable  are  applied  to  individuals; 
things  are  laudable  in  themselves;  they  are  praise- 
vaorthy  or  commendable  in  this  or  that  person. 

That  vvhicli  is  laudable  is  entitled  to  encouragement 
and  general  approbation;  an  lionest  endeavour  to  be 
useful  to  one's  fannly  or  one's  self  is  at  all  times  lau~ 
dablCf  and  will  ensure  the  support  of  all  good  people. 
What  is  praiseworthy  obtains  the  respect  of  all  men : 
as  all  have  temptations  to  do  that  which  is  wrong,  the 
performance  of  one's  duty  is  in  all  cases  praiseworthy ; 
but  particularly  so  in  those  cases  where  it  opposes  one's 
interests  and  interferes  with  one's  pleasures.  What  is 
commendable  is  not  equally  important  with  the  two 
former ;  it  entitles  a  person  only  to  a  temporary  or  par- 
tial expression  of  good  will  and  approhation:  the  per- 
formance of  those  minor  and  particular  duties  which 
belong  to  children  and  subordinate  petaons  is  in  the 
proper  sense  commendable. 

It  is  a  laudable  ambition  to  wish  to  excel  in  that 
{vhich  is  good;  'Nothing  is  more  laudable  than  an 
inquiry  after  truth.' — Addison.  It  is  very  praise- 
worthy in  a  child  to  assist  ns  parent  as  occasion  may 
require  ;  'Ridicule  is  generally  made  use  of  to  laugh 
men  out  of  virtue  and  good  sense  by  attacking  every 
thing  praiseworthy  in  human  life.' — Addison.  Si- 
lence is  commendable  in  a  young  person  when  he  is 
reproved ;  '  Edmund  Waller  was  born  to  a  very  fair 
estate  by  the  parsimony  or  frugality  of  a  wise  father 
and  mother,  and  he  thought  it  so  commendable  an  ad- 
vantage that  he  resolved  to  improve  it  with  his  utmost 
care ' — Clarendon. 


TO  CONTEND,  STRIVE,  VIE. 

Contend^  in  Latin  contendo^  compounded  of  con  or 
contra  and  tcndo  to  bend  one's  steps,  signifies  to  exer^ 
one's  self  against  any  thing;  strive,  in  Dutch  strczen, 
low  German  strev an,ln^h Geiman  streben,  is  probably 
a  frequentative  of  the  Latin  strepo  to  make  a  bustle; 
vie  is  piobably  changed  from  view,  signifying  to  look 
at  with  the  desire  of  excelling. 

Contending  requires  two  parties ;  strive  either  one 
or  two.  Theie  is  no  contending  where  there  is  not 
an  opposition  ;  but  a  person  may  etn'uc  by  himself. 

Contend  and  strive  differ  in  the  object  as  well  as 
mode :  we  contend  for  a  prize  ;  we  strive  for  the  mas- 
tery :  we  contend  verbally ;  but  we  never  strive  with- 
out an  actual  effort,  and  labour  more  or  less  severe. 
We  may  contend  with  a  person  at  a  distance ;  but 
striving  requires  the  opponent,  when  there  is  one,  to 
oe  present.  Opponents  in  matters  of  opinion  co7itend 
for  what  they  fancy  to  he  the  truth  ;  sometimes  they 
contend  for  trifles ; 

Mad  as  the  seas  and  the  winds,  when  both  contend 
Which  is  the  master, — Shakspeare. 

Combatants  strive  to  overcome  their  adversaries,  either 
by  dint  of  superiour  skill  or  strength.  In  contention 
tlie  prominent  idea  is  the  mutual  effbits  cf  two  or  more 
persons  for  the  same  object ;  but  in  stricing  the  pro- 
minent idea  is  the  efforts  of  one  to  attain  an  object; 
hence  the  terms  may  sometimes  be  employed  in  one 
and  the  same  connexion,  and  yel  expressing  these  col- 
lateral ideas ; 

Mad  as  the  winds 
When  for  the  empire  of  the  main  they  strive. 

Dennis. 

Contend  is  frequently  used  in  a  figurative  sense,  in 
application  to  things;  strive  very  seldom.  We  con- 
tend with  difficulties;  and  in  the  spiritual  application, 
we  may  be  said  to  strive  with  the  spirit. 

Vie  has  more  of  striving  than  contending  in  it ;  we 
strive  to  excel  when  we  oze,  but  we  do  not  strive  with 
any  one ;  there  is  no  personal  collision  or  opposition  : 
fiiose  we  vie  with  may  be  as  ignorant  of  our  persons 
Bs  out  intentions.  The  term  ?jic  is  therefore  frequently 
applied  to  unconscious  objects ; 


Shall  a  form     * 
Of  elemental  dross,  of  mould'ring  clay, 
Vic  with  these  charms  imperial? 

Mason  {on  Truth) 
Vying  is  an  act  of  no  moment,  but  contending  and 
s(rjvi«5- are  always  serious  actions:  neighbours  often 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  finery  and  grandeur  of  their 
house,  dress,  and  equipage,    • 


COMPETITION,  EMULATION,  RIVALRY 

Competition,  fl'om  the  Latin  competo,  compounded 
of  com  or  core  and  peto,  signifies  to  sue  or  seek  together, 
to  seek  for  the  same  object;  emulation,  in  Latin  cmu-^ 
latio,  from  (smulor,  and  the  Greek  &fiiXXa  a  contest, 
signifies  the  spirit  of  contending;  rivalry,  from  the 
Latin  rivus  the  bank  of  a  stream,  signifies  the  undi 
vided  or  common  enjoyment  of  any  stream  which  is 
the  natural  source  of  discord. 

Competition  expresses  the  relation  of  acompetitoi, 
or  the  act  of  seeking  the  same  object;  emulaUoa  ex- 
presses a  disposition  of  the  mind  toward  partici  Jar 
objects ;  rivalry  expresses  both  the  relation  and  the 
disposition  of  a  rival.  Emulation  is  to  compitition  as 
the  motive  to  the  action  ;  emulation  produces  competi- 
torSf  but  it  may  exist  without  it ;  '  Of  the  ancients 
enough  remains  to  excite  our  ernulation  and  direct  our 
endeavours.' — Johnson. 

Competition  and  emulation  have  the  same  marks  to 
distinguish  them  from  rivalry.  Competition  and  emu- 
lation have  honour  for  their  basis;  rivalry  is  but  a 
desire  for  selfish  gratification.  A  co7n;jc(i(or. strives  to 
surpass  by  honest  means ;  he  cannot  succeed  so  well 
by  any  other ;  '  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  there  is  as 
great  a  desire  of  glory  in  a  ring  of  wrestlers  or  cudgel 
players  as  in  any  other  more  refined  competition  fo* 
superiority.' — Hughes.  A  rival  is  not  bound  by  any 
principle ;  he  seeks  to  supplant  by  whatever  means 
seem  to  promise  success ;  '  Those,  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  interest  of  some  great  minister,  trample 
upon  the  steps  hy  which  they  rise,  to  rival  him  in  his 
grtatness,  and  at  length  step  into  his  place.'— South. 
Anmtfaircora^cizior  and  a  generous  W'-jaZ  are  equally 
linusual  and  inconsistent.  Competition  animates  to 
exertion  ;  rivalry  provokes  hatred  :•  competition  seekb 
to  merit  success;  rivalry  is  contented  with  obtaining 
it ;  '  To  be  no  man's  rival  in  love,  or  competitor  in 
business,  is  a  character  which,  if  it  does  not  recom- 
mend you  as  it  ought  to  benevolence  among  those 
whom  you  live  with,  yet  has  it  certainly  this  effect, 
that  you  do  nor  stand  so  much  in  need  of  their  appro- 
bation as  if  yon  aimed  al  more.' — Steele.  Competi- 
tors may  sonu'times  become  rivals  in  spirit,  although 
rivals  will  never  become  competitors. 

It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  competition  sup 
poses  some  actual  effort  for  the  attainment  of  a  specifick 
object  set  in  view  :  rivalry  may  consistof  a  continued 
wishing  for  and  aiming  at  the  same  geiieral  end  with- 
out necessarily  comprehending  the  idea  of  close  action. 
Competitors  aie  in  the  same  line  with  each  other, 
rivals  may  work  toward  the  same  point  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  Literary  prizes  are  the  objects 
of  competition  among  scholars ;  '  The  prize  of  beauty 
was  disputed  till  you  were  seen,  but  now  all  pretenders 
have  withdrawn  their  claims ;  there  is  no  competition 
but  for  the  second  place.'— Dryden.  Tlie  affections 
of  a  female  are  the  object  of  rivals ; 

Oh,  love !  thou  sternly  dost  thy  power  maintain, 

And  wilt  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign, 

Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain. — Dryden 
William  the  Conqueror  and  Harold  were  competitors 
for  the  crown  of  England;  ^neas  and  Turnus  were 
rivals  for  the  hand  of  Lavinia.  In  the  games  which 
were  celebrated  by  ^Eneas  in  honour  of  his  father 
Anchises,  the  naval  competitors  were  the  most  eacei 
in  the  contest.  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  were  rivai 
goddesses  in  their  pretensions  to  beauty. 


TO  CONTEND,  CONTEST,  DISPUTE. 
To  contend  signifies  generally  to  strive  one  agains! 
another ;  to  contest^  from  the  Latin  contestor^  to  cali 
one  witness  againt  another ;  and  dispute^  from  dispute 

«  Vide  Abbe  Roubaud  :  "  Emulation,  rivalitfi. ' 
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10  Ibink  diffiircntly,  or  maintain  a  different  opimon, 
are  different  modes  of  contending.  We  may  contend 
for  or  dispute  a  prize,  but  the  latter  is  a  higher  form  o-f 
expression,  adapted  to  the  style  of  poetry ; 

Permit  me  not  to  languish  out  my  days, 
But  make  the  best  exchange  of  life  fur  praise. 
This  araij  this  lance,  can  well  dispute  the  prize 
Dryden. 

We  cannot  contest  or  dispute  without  contending, 
although  we  may  contend  without  contesting  or  dis- 
puting.  To  contend  is  confined  to  the  idea  of  setting 
one's  self  up  against  another ;  to  contest  and  dispute 
must  include  some  object  contested  or  disputed.  Con- 
tendJA  applied  to  all  matters,  either  of  personal  interest 
or  speculative  opinion  ;  contest  always  to  the  former  ; 
dispute  mostly  to  the  latter.  We  contend  witii  a  per- 
son, and  contest  about  a  thing; 

'Tis  madness  to  contend  with  strength  Divine 

Dryden. 

During  the  present  long  and  eventful  contest  between 
England  and  France,  the  English  have  contended  with 
their  enemies  as  successfully  by  land  as  by  sea.  Tri- 
fling matters  may  give  rise  to  contending;  serious 
points  only  are  contested.  Contentions  are  always 
conducted  personally,  and  in  general  verbally ;  con- 
tests are  carried  on  in  different  manners  aMording  to 
the  nature  of  the  object.  The  parties  themselves 
mostly  decide  contentions ;  but  contested  matters 
mostly  depend  upon  others  to  decide. 

For  want  of  an  accommodating  temper,  men  are 
frequently  contending  with  each  other  about  little 
points  of  convenience,  advantage,  or  privilege,  which 
they  ought  by  mutual  consent  to  share,  or  voluntarily 
to  resign ; 

Death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them 
Whether  they  live  or  die. — Shakspeare. 
When  seats  in  parliament  or  other  posts  of  honour  are 
to  be  obtained  by  suffrages,  rival  candidates  contest 
their  claims  to  publick  approbation;  'As  the  same 
causes  had  nearly  the  same  effects  in  the  different 
countries  of  Europe,  the  several  crowns  either  lost  or 
acquired  authority,  according  to  their  different  success 
in  the  contest.^ — Hume. 

When  we  assert  the  right,  and  support  this  assertion 
with  reasons  we  contend  for  it; 

'T  is  thus  the  spring  of  youth,  the  morn  of  life, 
Rears  in  our  minds  the  rival  seeds  of  strife ; 
Then  passion  riots,  reason  then  contends, 
And  on  the  conquest  every  bliss  depends. 

Shenstone. 
But  we  do  not  contest  until  we  take  serious  measures 
to  obtain  what  we  contend  for ; 

The  poor  worm 
Shall  prove  her  contest  vain.    Life's  little  day 
Shall  pass,  and  she  is  gone.    While  I  appear 
F-lush'd  with  the  bloom  of  youth  through  heav'n's 
eternal  year.— Mason  [on  Truth). 
Contend  is  to  dispute  as  a  part  to  the  whole :  two  parties 
dispute  conjointly ;  they  contend  individually.    Each 
contends  for  his  own  opinion,  which  constitutes  the 
dispute.    Theological  disputants  often  contend  with 
more  warmth  than  discretion  for  their  favourite  hy- 
pothesis ;  '  The  question  which  our  author  would  con- 
tend for,  if  he  did  not  forget  it,  is  what  persons  have  a 
right  t®  be  obeyed.' — Locke.    With  regard  to  claims, 
it  is  possible  to  dispute  the  claim  of  another  without 
contending  for  it  for  ourselves ;  '  Until  any  point  is  de- 
termined to  be  a  law,  it  remains  disputable  by  any 
Biiliject.'— SWJFT. 


CONTENTION,  STRIFE. 

Tiiuugn  derived  from  the  preceding  verbs  (v.  To 
contend,  {itrive),  have  a  distinct  meaning  in  which  they 
are  annlo^ous.  The  common  idea  to  them  is  that  of 
opposing  one's  self  to  another  with  an  angry  humour. 

Contention  is  mostly  occasioned  by  the  desire  of 
seeSing  one's  own.  Strife  springs  from  a  quarrelsome 
temper.  Greedy  and  envious  people  deal  in  contention, 
the  former  because  they  are  fearful  lest  they  should  not 
get  enough;  the  latter  because  they  as?  fearful  lest 
others  should  get  too  much  ; 


With  these  four  more  of  lesser  faii* 
And  humble  ranK,  attendant  came ; 
Hypocrisy  with  smiling  grace, 
And  Impudence,  with  brazen  face, 
Contention  bold,  with  iron  lungs. 
And  Slander,  with  her  hundred  tongue? . 

MCORK 

Where  bad  tempers  that  are  under  no  control  comi 
in  frequent  collision,  perpetual  stnfe  will  be  the  con 
sequence  ;  '  A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  stoju 
looks  down  with  a  generous  neglect  on  the  censures  ar*b 
applauses  of  the  multitude,  and  places  a  man  bey-and 
the  little  noise  and  strife  of  tongues.' — Addison. 


TO  DIFFER,  VARY,  DISAGREE,  DISSEN'l' 

Differ,  in  Latin  differo  or  dis  and  fero,  signifies  It 
make  into  two ;  vary,  in  Latin  vario  to  make  various, 
from  varus  a  spot  or  speckle,  because  that  destroys  the 
uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  things;  to  disagree  is 
literally  not  to  agree ;  and  dissent,  in  Latin  disscntio  or 
dis  and  sentio,  is  to  think  or  feel  apart  or  differently. 

Differ,  vary,  and  disagree,  are  applicable  either  to 
pei-sons  or  things ;  dissent  to  persons  only.  First  as  to 
persons ;  to  differ  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite 
term,  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  difference :  we  may  differ 
from  any  cause,  or  in  any  degree;  we  vary  only  in 
small  matters  ;  thus  persons  may  differ  or  vary  in  their 
statements.  There  must  be  two  at  least  to  differ  ;  and 
there  may  be  an  indefinite  number:  one  may  vary,  ox 
an  indefinite  number  may  vary ;  two  or  a  specifick 
number  disagree  :  thus  two  or  more  may  differ  in  an 
account  which  they  give ;  one  person  may  vary  at  dif 
ferent  times  in  the  account  which  he  gives ;  and  two 
pari  Icular  individuals  disagree:  we  may  differ  in  mat 
ters  of  fact  or  speculation  ;  we  vary  only  in  matters  of 
fact ;  we  disagree  mostly  in  matters  of  speculation. 
Historians  may  dif er  in  the  representation  of  an  affair 
and  authors  may  differ  in  their  views  of  a  particular 
subject;  narrators  ■war?/ in  certain  circumstances;  two 
particular  philosophers  disagree  in  accounting  for  a 
phenomenon. 

To  disagree  is  the  act  of  one  man  with  another :  to 
dissent  is  the  act  of  one  or  more  in  relation  to  a  com 
munlty ;  thus  two  writers  on  the  same  subject  may 
disagree  in  their  conclusions,  because  they  set  out  from 
different  premises ;  men  dissent  from  the  established 
religion  of  their  country  according  to  their  education 
and  character. 

When  applied  to  the  ordinaiy  transactions  of  life, 
differences  may  exist  merely  iu  opinion,  or  with  a  mix- 
ture of  more  or  less  acrimonious  and  discordant  feeling ; 
variances  arise  from  a  collision  of  interests;  disagree- 
ments from  asperity  of  humour ;  dissensions  from  a 
clashing  of  opinions;  differences  may  exist  betwren 
nations,  and  may  be  settled  by  cool  discussions  ;  '  The 
ministers  of  the  different  potentates  conferred  and  con- 
ferred ;  but  the  peace  advanced  so  slowly,  that  speedier 
methods  were  found  necessary,  and  Bolingbroke  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  adjust  differences  withless  formality.' — 
Johnson.  When  variances  arise  between  neighbouri, 
their  passions  often  interfere  to  prevent  accommo- 
dations ; 

How  many  bleed 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 
Thomson. 
When  members  of  a  family  consult  interest  or  humoiH 
rather  than  affections,  there  will  be  necessarily  disa- 
greements; 'On  his  arrival  at  Geneva,  Goldsmith  was 
recommended  as  a  travelling  tutor  to  a  young  gentleman 
who  had  been  unexpectedly  left  a  sum  of  money  bv  e 
near  relation.    This  connexion  lasted  but  a  short  time  ■ 
they  disagreed  in  the  south  of  France  and  parted.'— 
Johnson.    When  many  members  of  a  community  have 
an  equal  liberty  to  express  their  opinions,  there  wili 
necessarily  be  dissensions  ; 

When  Carchage  shall  contend  tne  world  with  Rome 
Then  is  your  time  for  faction  and  debate, 
For  partial  favour  and  permitted  hate ; 
Let  now  your  immature  dissension  cease. 

IfRYDEM. 

In  regard  to  things,  difer  is  said  of  two  things  with 
respect  to  each  other ;  vary  of  one  thing  in  respect  to 
Itself:  thus  two  tempers  differ  from  each  other,  and  a 
,  person's  temper  varies  from  time  to  time.  Things  dOfex 
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In  their  essences,  they  Tjar|  In  their  accidents:  thus  the 
genera  anrt  species  of  things  di^cr  from  cachotlicr,  and 
Ihelndividiials  ofeach  species  vary ;  'We  do  nut  know 
i}\  what  reason  and  instinct  consist,  and  tlieijefore 
cannot  tell  with  exactness  in  what  they  differ.^ — John- 
son. 'Trade  and  coniraeice  might  doubtless  be  still 
varied  a  thousand  ways,  out  of  which  would  arise  such 
branches  as  have  not  been  touched.'— Johnson.  Differ 
is  said  of  every  tiling  promiscuously,  but  disagree  is 
only  said  of  such  things  as  might  agree ;  thus  two  trees 
differ  from  each  other  by  the  coarse  of  tilings,  but  two 
numbers  disagree  which  are  intended  to  agree ;  *The 
several  parts  of  the  same  animal  differ  in  their  quali- 
lijis-' — Arbuthnot. 

That  mnid  and  body  often  sympathize 
Is  plain ;  such  Is  this  union  nature  ties ; 
But  then  as  often  too  they  disagree, 
Which  proves  the  soul's  superiour  progeny. 

Jenyns. 


DIFFERENCE,  DISPUTE,  ALTERCATION, 

aUARREL. 
The  difference  is  that  on  which  one  differs,  or  the 
eiate  of  differing  (u.  To  differ) ;  the  dispute  that  on 
which  one  disputes,  or  the  act  of  disputing ;  altercation, 
in  Latin  altercatio  and  alterco,  from  alterum  and  cor 
another  mind,  signifies  expressing  another  opinion ; 
quarrel,  in  French  quereUCy  from  the  Latin  queror  to 
complain,  signifies  having  a  complaint  against  another. 
All  these  terms  are  here  taken  in  the  general  sense 
of  a  difference  on  some  personal  question  ;  the  term  dif- 
ference is  here  as  general  and  indefinite  as  in  the  former 
case  (v.  To  differ,  vary) :  a  difference,  as  distinguished 
from  the  othe^-s,  is  generally  of  a  less  serious  and  per- 
sonal kind  ;  a  dispute  consists  not  only  of  angry  words, 
but  much  ill  blood  and  unkind  offices ;  an  altercation 
is  a  wordy  dispute,  in  which  difference  of  opinion  is 
drawn  out  into  a  multitude  of  words  on  all  sides; 
quarrel  is  the  most  serious  of  all  differences,  which  leads 
to  every  species  of  violence :  the  difference  may  some- 
limes  arise  from  a  misunderstanding,  which  may  be 
easily  rectified ;  differences  seldom  grow  to  disputes 
but  by  the  fault  of  both  parties;  altercations  arise 
mostly  from  pertinacious  adherence  to,  and  obstinate 
defenceof,  one's  opinions  ;  quarrels  mostly  springfrom 
injuries  real  or  supposed*  differences  subsist  between 
rnen  in  an  individual  or  publick  capacity :  they  may  be 
carried  on  in  a  direct  or  indirect  manner  ;  '  Ought  less 
differences  altogether  to  divide  and  estrange  those  from 
one  another,  whom  such  ancient  and  sacred  bands 
unite  V — Blair.  Disputes  and  altercations  are  mostly 
conducted  in  a  direct  manner  between  individuals;  '  I 
haveoften  been  pleased  to  hear  disputes  on  the  Exchange 
adjusted  between  an  inhabitant  of  Japan  and  an  alder- 
man of  London.' — Addison.  '  In  the  house  of  Peers 
the  bill  passes  through  the  same  forms  as  in  the  other 
house,  and  if  rejected  no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it 
passes  sub  silensio  to  prevent  unbecoming  altercation.^ 
— Blackstone.  Quarrels  may  arise  between  nations 
or  individuals,  and  be  carried  on  by  acts  of  offence 
directly  or  indirectly ; 

Unvex'd  with  quarrels,  imdisturb'd  with  noise, 
The  country  king  Iiis  peaceful  realm  enjoys. 

Dryden. 


DISSENSION,  CONTENTION,  DISCORD, 
STRIFE. 

Dissension,  contention,  And  strife,  mark  the  actor 
Btate  of  dissenting,  of  contending  and  striving;  discord 
■lerives  its  signification  from  the  harshness  produced  in 
musick  by  the  clashing  of  two  strings  which  do  not  suit 
with  each  other;  whence,  in  the  moral  sense,  the 
chords  of  the  mind  which  come  into  an  unsuitable  col- 
lision, produce  a  discord. 

A  collision  of  opinions  produces  dissension  ;  a  colli- 
sion of  interests  produces  contention;  a  collision  of 
humours  produces  discord  (v.  Contention).  A  love  of 
one's  own  opinion,  combined  with  a  disregard  for  the 
opinions  of  others,  gives  rise  to  dissension;  selfishness 
is  the  main  cause  of  contention  ;  and  an  ungoverned 
temper  that  of  rfzscord. 

Dissension  is  peculiar  to  bodies  or  communities  of 
men  ;  contention  and  discordto  individuals,  A  Chris- 
tian temner  oi  conformity  to  the  gensral  will  of  those 


with  whom  one  is  in  connexion  would  do  away  dis- 
sension ;  '  At  the  time  the  poem  we  are  now  trcnUng 
of  was  written,  the  rfzssen5/o7i5  of  the  barons,  who  were 
then  so  many  petty  princes,  ran  very  high.'— Addison. 
A  limitation  of  one's  desire  to  that  which  is  attainable 
by  legitimate  means  would  put  a  stop  to  contention; 
'  Bet^iise  it  is  apprehended  there  may  be  great  contcn- 
tiojiaboat  precedence,  the  proposer  humbly  desires  the 
assistance  of  the  learned.'— Swift.  A  correction  of 
one's  impatient  and  irritable  humour  would  check  tJie 
progress  of  discord ; 

But  shall  celestial  discord  never  cease  t 
'T  is  better  ended  in  a  lasting  peace.— Dryden. 
Dissension  tends  not  only  to  alienate  the  minds  of  men 
from  each  other,  but  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  society ; 
Now  join  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands  your  hearts. 
That  no  dissension  hinder  government. 

Shaksfeare 
Contention  is  accompanied  by  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and 
many  evil  passions;  'Tlie  ancients  madu  contention  the 
principle  that  reigned  in  the  chaos  at  first,  and  then 
love  :  the  one  to  express  the  divisions,  and  the  other  the 
union  of  all  parties  in  the  middle  and  common  bond.' — 
Burnet.    Discord  interrupts  the  progress  of  the  kind 
affections,  and  bars  all  tender  intercourse  ; 
See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate 
That  heav'n  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love  1 
And  I.  for  winking  at  your  discords  too, 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen. — Shakspeare. 
Where  there  is  strife,  there  must  be  discord;  but  there 
may  be  discord  without  strife  :  discord  consists  most 
in  the  feeling;  strife  consists  most  in  the  outward  ac 
tion.    Discord  evinces  itself  in  various  ways ;  by  looks, 
words,  or  actions; 
Good  Heav'n!   what  dire  effects  Irom  civil  discord 

flow. — Dryden. 
Strife  displays  itself  in  words  or  &cr&  of  violence  ■ 
Let  men  their  days  in  senseless  st-^ife  employ, 
We  in  eternal  peace  and  constant  joy. — Pope. 
Discord  is  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  families  ;  strife  is 
the  greatest  enemy  to  peace  between  neighbours  :  dis- 
cord arose  between  the  goddesses  on  the  apple  being 
thrown  into  the  assembly;  Homer  commences   his 
poem  with  the  strife  that  took  place  between  Aga 
memnon  and  Achilles. 

Discord  may  arise  from  mere  difference  of  opinion ; 
strife  is  in  general  occasioned  by  some  matter  of  per- 
sonalinterest:  discord  in  the  councils  of  a  nation  ia 
the  almostcertain  forerunner  of  its  ruin  ;  the  common 
principles  of  politeness  forbid  strife  awtytg  persons  of 
good  breeding. 


aUARREL,   BROIL,   FEUD    AFFRAY    OR 
FRAY. 

Quarrel  {v.  Difference)  is  the  gonsra!  and  ordinary 
term;  broil,  feud,  and  affray,  are  particular  terms; 
broil,  from  brawl,  is  a  noisy  quarrel ;  feud,  from  the 
German  fehds,  and  the  English  jight,  is  an  active 
quarrel;  affray  or  fraijy  from  the  Latin  frico  to  rub, 
signifying  the  collision  of  the  passions,  is  a  tumultuous 
quarrel. 

The  idea  of  a  variance  between  two  parties  Is  com- 
mon to  these  terms  ;  but  the  former  respects  the  com 
plaints  and  charges  which  are  reciprocally  made; 
broil  respects  the  confusion  and  entanglement  which 
arises  from  a  contention  and  collision  of  interests; 
feud  respects  the  hostilities  which  arise  out  of  the 
variance.  There  are  quarrels  where  there  are  no 
broils,  and  there  are  both  where  there  are  no  feuds  ; 
but  there  are  no  broils  and  feuds  without  quarrels  : 
the  quarrel  is  not  always  openly  conducted  between 
the  parties ;  it  may  sometimes  be  secret,  and  sonietiniet 
manifest  itself  only  In  a  coolness  of  behaviour  the 
broil  is  a  noisy  kind  of  quarrel,  it  always  breaks  out 
in  loud,  and  mostly  reproachful  language ; /eutf  is  a 
deadly  kind  of  quarrel  which  is  heightened  by  umtual 
aigravations  and  insults.  Quarrels  are  very  lamenta- 
ble when  they  take  place  between  members  of  the  samo 
family ;  '  The  dirk  or  broad  dagger,  I  am  afraid,  way 
of  more  use  in  private  quarrels  than  in  bs-ttles.*— 
Johnson.  Broils  are  very  frequent  among  profligsi* 
and  restless  people  who  live  together ; 
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Ev'n  liauglity  Juno,  who  with  endlr^s  broils, 
Eartli,  seas,  and  heav'n,  and  Jove  himself  turmoila, 
At  length  aton'd,  her  friendly  pow'r  shall  join 
To  cherish  and  advance  the  Trojan  Une.— Drydkn. 
Feuds  were  very  general  in  former  times  between  dif- 
ferent families  of  tlie  nobility ;  '  The  poet  describes 
(in  the  poem  of  Chevy-Chase)  a  battle  occasiorfid  by 
the  mutual  feuds  which  reigned  in  the  families  of  an 
English  and  Scotch  nobleman.'— Addison. 

A  quarrel  is  indefinite,  both  as  to  the  cause  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  ;  an  affray  is  a  sudden 
violent  kmd  of  quarrel ;  a  quarrel  may  subsist  be- 
tween two  persons  from  a  private  difference  ;  an  affray 
always  takes  place  between  many  upon  some  publick 
occasion:  a  guarrel  may  be  carried  on  merely  by 
words ;  an  affray  is  commonly  conducted  by  acts  of 
violence :  many  angry  words  pass  in  a  quarrel  be- 
tween two  hasty  people  ;  '  Tlie  guarrel  between  my 
friends  did  not  run  so  high  as  I  find  your  accounts 
have  made  it.* — Steele.  Many  are  wounded,  if  not 
killed  in  affrays,  when  opposite  parties  meet ;  '  The 
provost  of  Edinburgh,  his  son,  and  several  citizens  of 
iistinctiouj  were  killed  in  the /ray.' — Robertson. 

TO  JANGLE,  JAR,  WRANGLE. 
A  verbal  contention  is  expressed  by  all  these  terms, 
but  with  various  modifications  ;  jangle  seems  to  be  an 
onomatopoeia,  for  it  conveys  by  its  own  discordant 
sound  an  idea  of  the  discordance  which  accompanies 
this  kind  of  war  of  words ;  jar  and  war  are  in  all  pro- 
bability but  variations  of  each  other,  as  also  jangle 
and  wrangle.  There  is  in  jangling  more  of  cross 
questions  and  perverse  I'eplies  than  direct  differences 
of  opinion;  '  Where  the  judicatories  of  the  church 
were  near  an  equality  of  the  men  on  both  sides,  there 
were  perpetual  janglings  on  -both  sides.' — Burnet. 
Those  jan^Ze  who  are  out  of  humour  with  each  other; 
there  19  more  of  discordant  feeling  and  opposition  of 
opinion  in  j'ttT-TiTi^;  those  who  have  no  good  will  lo 
each  other  will  be  sure  lojar  when  lliey  come  in  colli- 
sion ;  iind  those  who  indulge  themselves  in  jarring 
will  soon  convert  affection  into  ill  will ;  '  There  is  no 
•ar  or  contest  between  the  different  gifts  of  the  spirit.' 
—  South.  Married  people  may  destroy  the  good  hu- 
mour of  the  company  hy  jangling,  h\xi  they  destroy 
Iheir  domestick  peace  and  felicity  by  jarring.  To 
wrangle  is  technically,  what  to  jangle  is  morally: 
those  who  dispute  by  a  veilial  opposition  only  are  said 
to  wrangle  ;  and  the  disputers  who  engage  in  this  scho- 
lastick  exercise  are  termed  wranglers  ;  most  disputa- 
tions amount  to  little  more  than  wrangles  ; 
Peace,  factious  monster  I  born  to  vex  the  state. 
With  wrangling  talents  form'd  for  foul  debate. 

POPK. 


TO  COMBAT,  OPPOSE. 
Combat,  from  the  French  combattre  to  fight  together. 
Is  used  figuratively  in  the  same  sense  with  regard  to 
matters  of  opinion ;  oppose,  in  French  opposer,  Latin 
opposui  perfect  of  oppono,  compounded  of  ob  and  pono 
to  place  one's  self  in  the  way,  signifies  to  set  one's  self 
up  against  another. 

Co'm.bat  is  properly  a  species  of  opposing ;  one  al- 
ways apposes  in  combatting,  though  not  vice  versA. 
To  combat  is  used  in  regard  to  speculative  matters; 
oppose  in  regard  to  private  and  personal  concerns  as 
well  as  matters  of  opinion.    A  person's  positions  are 
combatted,  his  interests  or  his  measures  are  opposed. 
The  Christian  combats  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the 
infidel  with  no  other  weapon  than  that  of  argument ; 
When  fierce  temptation,  seconded  within 
By  traitor  appetite,  and  armed  with  darts 
Tempered  in  hell,  invades  the  throbbing  breast, 
To  combat  may  be  glorious,  and  success 
Perhaps  may  crown  us,  but  to  fly  is  safe.— Cowper. 
The  sophist  opposes  Christianity  with  ridicule  and 
misrepresentation ; 
Though  various  foes  against  the  truth  combine, 
Pride  above  all  opposes  her  design. — Cowper. 
The  most  laudable  use  to  which  knowledge  can  be 
converted  is  to  combat  errour  wherever  it  presents  i^ 
self;  but  there  are  too  many,  particularly  in  the  present 
day  who  einuloy  the   little  p^'ance  of  knowledge 


which  they  have  collected,  to  no  better  punxsc  than  tn 
oppose  every  thing  that  is  good,  and  excite  the  same 
spirit  of  opposition  in  others. 


COMBATANT,  CHAMPION. 

Combatant,  from  to  combat,  marks  any  one  that 
engages  in  a  comiai;  champion,  in  Fvenoh  champion, 
Saxon  cempe,  German  kaempe,  signifies  originally  a 
soldier  or  fighter,  from  the  Latin  campus  a  field  of 
battle. 

A  combatant  fights  for  himself  and  for  victory;  a 
champion  fights  either  for  another,  or  in  another's 
cause.  The  word  combatant  has  always  relation  to 
some  actual  engagement;  champion  may  be  employed 
for  one  ready  to  be  engaged,  or  in  the  habits  of  being 
engaged.  The  combatants  in  the  Olympic  games  used 
to  contend  for  a  piize;  the  Roman  gladiators  were 
combatants  who  fought  for  their  lives:  when  knight- 
errantry  was  in  fashion  there  were  champums  of  all 
descriptions,  champions  in  behalf  of  distressed  females, 
champions  in  behalf  of  the  injured  and  oppressed,  or 
champions  in  behalf  of  aggrieved  princes. 

The  mere  act  of  fighting  constitutes  a  combatant; 
the  act  of  standing  up  in  another's  defence  at  a  per- 
sonal risk,  constitutes  the  champion.  Animals  hav** 
iheir  combats,  and  consequently  are  combatants;  bui 
they  are  seldom  champions.  In  the  present  day  there 
are  fewer  combatants  than  champions  among  men. 
We  have  champions  for  liberty,  who  are  the  least 
honourable  and  the  most  questionable  members  of  the 
community;  they  mostly  contend  for  a  shadow,  and 
court  persecution,  in  order  lo  serve  their  own  purposes 
of  ambition.  Champions  in  the  cause  of  Christianity 
are  not  less  ennobled  by  the  object  for  which  they 
contend,  than  by  the  disinterestedness  of  theirmoiives 
in  contending  ;  tliey  must  expect  in  an  infidel  age,  liko 
the  present,  to  be  exposed  to  the  derision  and  contempt 
of  their  self-sufficient  opponents  ;  'Conscious  that  I  do 
not  possess  tlie  strength,  I  shall  not  assume  the  impor- 
tance, of  a  champion,  and  as  I  am  not  of  dignity 
enough  to  be  angry,  I  shall  keep  my  temper  and  my 
distance  too,  skirmishing  like  those  insignificant  gentry, 
wiio  play  the  part  of  teasers  in  t!ie  Spanish  bull-fights 
while  bolder  combatants  engage  him  at  the  point  of 
his  horns.' — Cumberland. 


ENEMY,    FOE,    ADVERSARY,    OPPONENT, 
ANTAGONIST. 

Enemy,  in  Latin  inimicus,  compounded  of  in  priva 
live,  and  amicus  a  friend,  signifies  one  that  is  un- 
friendly; foe,  in  Saxon /flA,  most  probably  from  the  old 
Teutonic^an  to  hate,  signifies  one  that  bears  a  iiatred  ; 
adversary,  in  Latin  adversarius,  from  adversus  against, 
signifies  one  that  takes  part  against  another ;  adversa- 
rius in  Latin  was  particniarly  applied  to  one  who  con- 
tested a  point  in  law  with  another ;  opponent,  in  Latin 
opponens,  participle  of  ojj^otio  or  obpono  to  place  in  the 
way,  signifies  one  pitted  against  another ;  antagonist, 
in  Greek  dvraywvis-of,  compounded  of  dvrt  against, 
and  ^Y(avi^ofiat  to  contend,  signifies  one  struggling 
against  another. 

An  enemy  is  not  so  formidable  as  a/oe  ;  the  former 
may  be  reconciled,  but  the  latter  always  retains  a 
deadly  hatred.  An  enemy  may  be  so  in  spiiit,  in 
action,  or  in  relation  ;  a  foe  is  always  so  in  spirit,  if 
not  in  action  likewise:  a  man  may  be  an  enemy  to 
himself,  though  not  a/oe.  Those  who  are  national  or 
political  enemies  are  often  private  friends,  but  afoe  is 
never  any  thing  but  a  foe.  A  single  act  may  create  an 
enemy,  but  continued  warfare  creates  a  foe. 

Enemies  are  either  publick  or  private,  collective  or 
personal;  in  the  latter  sense  the  word  enemy  is  mosl 
analogous  in  signification  to  that  of  adversary,  oppo- 
nent, antagonist.  *  Enemies  seek  to  injure  each  other 
commonly  fiom  a  sentiment  of  hatred ;  the  heart  is 
always  more  or  less  implicated  *  Plutarch  says  very 
finely,  that  a  man  should  not  illow  himself  to  hata 
even  his  enemies.'' — Addison  .Adversaries  set  up 
their  claims,  and  frequently  urge  iheir  pretensions  with 
angiy  strife;  but  interest  or  contrariety  of  opinion 
more  than  sentiment  stimulates  to  action ;  '  Those  dis- 
putants (the  persecutors)  convince  tlieir  adversaries 

•  Vide  Abbe  Girard;  "Ennemi  adve-aah-e,  antago 
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^ItU  a  sorltei  tommonly  called  ii  pile  of  fagots '  — 
aBDisoN.  Opponents  set  up  different  parties,  and 
1-p'  'leacli  other  sometimes  with  acrimony  ;  but  their 
difierences  do  not  necessarily  include  any  thing  per- 
sonal ;  '  The  name  of  Boyle  is  indeed  revered,  but  his 
works  are  neglected ;  we  are  contented  to  know  that 
he  conquered  his  opponents,  without  inquiring  wbst 
cavils  were  produced  against  him.' — Johnson.  Anta- 
gonists are  a  species  of  opponents  who  are  in  actual 
engagement:  emulation  and  direct  exertion,  but  not 
anger,  is  concerned  in  making  the  antaifonist ;  '  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  observes  that  a  well  written  book,  com- 
pared with  ite  rivals  and  antagonists,  is  like  Moses's 
serpent  that  immediately  swallowed  up  those  of  tJie 
Egyptians.' — Addison.  Enemies  make  war,  aim  at 
•Instruction,  and  commit  acts  of  personal  violence; 
advei-sariea  are  contented  with  appropriating  to  them- 
selves some  object  of  desire,  or  depriving  their  rival  of 
it ;  cupidity  being  the  moving  principle,  and  gain  the 
object;  opponents  oppose  each  olhur  systematically 
and  perpetually  ;  each  aims  at  being  Ihoughl  riglit  in 
their  disputes;  tastes  and  opinions  are  commonly  the 
subjects  of  debate,  self-love  oftener  than  a  love  of 
truth  is  the  moving  principle ;  antagonists  engage  in 
a  trial  of  strength ;  victory  is  the  end  ;  the  love  of  dis 
tinction  or  superiority  the  moving  principle  ;  the  con- 
teat  may  lie  either  in  mental  or  physical  exertion ;  may 
aim  at  superiority  in  a  verbal  dispute  or  in  a  manual 
combat,  There  are  nations  whose  subjects  aro  born 
enemies  to  those  of  a  nelghbouiing  nation:  nothing 
evinces  the  radical  corruption  of  any  country  more 
than  when  the  poor  man  dares  not  show  himself  as  an 
adversary  to  his  rich  neighbour  without  fearing  to  lose 
more  than  he  might  gain  :  the  ambition  of  some  men 
does  not  rise  higher  than  that  of  being  the  opponent  of 
ministers ;  Bcaliger  and  Pelavius  among  tlie  French 
were  great  antagonists  in  their  day,  as  were  Boyle 
and  Bentley  among  the  English ;  the  Horatii  and  Cu- 
riatii  were  equally  famous  antagonists  in  their  way. 

Enemy  and  foe  are  likewise  employed  in  a  figurative 
sense  for  moral  objects  :  our  passions  are  our  cnemie^^ 
when  indulged ;  envy  is  a/oe  to  happiness. 


ENMITY,  ANIMOSITY,  HOSTILITY. 

Enmity  lies  in  the  heart;  it  is  deep  and  malignant: 
animosity.,  from  animus,  a  spirit,  lies  in  the  passions; 
it  is  fierce  and  vindictive:  hostility,  fcom  hostis  a  po- 
litical enemy,  hes  in  the  action ;  it  is  mischievous  and 
ilestiuctive. 

Enmity  is  something  permanent;  animosity  is  par- 
tial and  transitory  :  in  the  feudal  ages,  wljen  the  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  of  the  times  prevented  the  mild  in- 
fluence of  Christianity,  enmities  between  particular 
families  were  handed  down  as  an  inhtsritance  from 
father  to  son ;  in  free  states,  party  spirit  engenders 
greater  animosities  than  private  disputes. 

Enmity  is  altogether  personal:  hostility  mostly  re- 
spects publick  measures,  animosiV?/ respectseither  one  or 
many  individuals.  Enmity  often  lies  concealed  in  the 
heart;  animosity  mostly  betrays  itself  by  some  open 
act  of  hostility.  He  who  cherishes  enmity  towards 
'another  is  his  own  greatest  enemy  ;  '  In  some  instances, 
mdeed,  the  enmity  of  otJiers  canritit  be  avoided  without 
X  porlicipaiion  in  their  guilt;  but  then  it  is  the  enmity 
of  those  with  whom  neither  wisdom  nor  virtue  can 
desire  to  associate.' — Johnson.  He  who  is  guided  by 
a  spirit  of  animosity  is  unfit  to  have  any  command  over 
others;  'I  will  never  let  my  heart  reproach  me  with 
having  done  any  thing  towards  increasing  those  ani- 
mosities that  extinguish  religion,  deface  government, 
and  make  a  nation  miserable.' — Addison.  He  who 
proceeds  to  wanton  hostility  often  provokes  an  enemy 
where  he  might  have  a  friend  ;  '  Erasmus  himself  had, 
it  seems,  the  misfortune  to  fall  info  the  hands  of  a  party 
of  Trojans  who  laid  on  him  wilh  so  many  blows  and 
buffets,  that  he  never  forgot  their  hostilities  to  his  dying 
day.' — Addison. 


ADVERSE,  CONTRARY,  OPPOSITE. 
Adverse,  in  French  adverse,  Latin  adversns,  parti- 
ciple of  arfcerio,  compounded  of  ad  and  verto,  signifies 
turning  towards  or  against;  contrary,  in  French  con- 
iraire,  Latin  contractus,  comes  from  contra  against ; 
tjuiosite  in  Latin  oppositus,  participle  oi  osfuono,  is 


compounded  of  ob  and  pono,  signifyirg  placed  in  thj 
way. 

Adverse  respects  the  feelings  and  interests  of  ppr- 
sons;  contrary  regards  their  plans  and  purposes;  op- 
posite relates  to  the  situation  of  persons  and  nature  of 
things ; 

And  as  jEgfEon,  when  with  heav'n  he  strove. 

Stood  opposite  in  aims  to  mighty  Jove.— Drydkn. 
Fortune  is  adverse ;  an  event  turns  out  contrary  to  what 
was  expected ;  sentiments  are  opposite  to  each  other. 
An  adverse  wind  comes  across  our  wishes  and  pnr 
suits;  'Tiie  periodical  winds  which  were  then  set  in 
were  distinctly  adverse  to  the  course  which  Pizarro 
proposed  to  steer.' — Robertson.  A  comirar^/ wind  lies 
in  an  opposite  direction;  contrary  winds  are  mostly 
odyer^c  tosomeone  who  Is  crossing  the  ocean;  adverse 
winds  need  not  aUvays  bediiectly  contrary. 

Circumstances  arc  sometimes  so  adverse  as  to  baffle 
the  best  conceited  plans.  Facts  often  prove  directly 
contrary  to  the  representations  given  of  them  ;  '  As  1 
should  be  loth  to  offer  none  but  instances  of  the  abuse 
of  prosperity,  I  am  happy  in  recollecting  ime  very  sin 
gular  example  of  the  contrary  sort.' — Cuhberlane. 
People  with  o;7^osi(e  character's  CLiiJiot  lie  expected  to 
act  together  with  pleasure  to  ciilier  paity.  Jidvei-sc 
events  interrupt  the  peace  of  mind  ;  contrary  accounts 
invalidate  Ilie  testimony  of  a  narration ;  opposite  prin 
ciples  interrupt  tlie  harmony  of  society. 

COMPARISON,  CONTRAST. 
Comparison,  from  compare,  and  the  Latin  compaiu 
or  com  and^flT-  equal,  signifies  the  putting  together  of 
things  that  are  equal ;  contrast,  in  French  contraster, 
Latin  contrasto  or  contra  and  sto  to  stand,  or  sisto  to 
place  against,  signifies  th^  placing  of  one  thing  opposite 
to  another. 

Likeness  in  the  quality  and  difference  in  the  degree 
are  requisite  for  a  comparison  ;  likeness  in  the  degree 
and  opposition  in  the  quality  are  requisite  for  a  con- 
trast :  things  of  the  same  colour  are  compared ;  those 
of  an  opposite  colour  aie  contrasted:  a  comparison  is 
made  betvpeen  two  shades  of  red:  a  contrast  between 
black  and  white. 

Comparison  is  of  a  practical  utility,  it  serves  to  as- 
certain the  true  relation  of  objects  ;  contrast  is  of  utility 
among  poets,  it  serves  to  heighten  the  effect  of  opposite 
qualities:    things   are  large  or  small  hy  comparison ; 
tilings  are  magnified  or  diminished  hy  contrast :  the 
value  of  a  coin  is  best  learned  hy  comparing  it  wilh 
another  of  the  same  metal;   'They  who  are  apt  to 
remind  us  of  their  ancestors  only  put  us  upon  making 
comparisons  to  their  own  disadvantage.' — Spectator. 
The  generosity  of  one  person  is  most  strongly  fell 
when  contrasted  with  the  meanness  of  another ; 
In  lovely  contrast  to  this  glorious  view, 
Calmly  magnificent  then  will  we  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 
Thomson 

ADVERSE,  INIMICAL, HOSTILE,REPUGNANT 
Adverse  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  inimical,  from  the  Latin  inimicus  an  enemy,  sig- 
nifies belonging  to  an  enemy ;  which  is  also  the  mean- 
ing of  hostile,  from  hostis  an  enemy ;  repugnant,  in 
Latin  repugnans,  from  repvgno,  or  re  and  pugno  to 
fight  againfct,  signifies  warring  with. 

Adverse  may  be  applied  to  either  persons  or  things  ; 
inimical  and  hostile  to  persons  or  things  personal ;  re- 
pugnant to  things  only:  a  person  is  adverse  or  a  thing 
is  adverse  to  an  object;  a  person,  or  what  is  personal, 
is  either  inimical  or  hostile  to  an  object;  one  thing  ig 
repugnant  to  another.  We  are  adverse  to  a  proposi- 
tion; or  circumstances  are  adverse  to  our  advance- 
ment. Partizans  are  innnzcoZ  to  the  proceedings  of  go- 
vernment, and  hostile  to  the  possessors  of  po^ver.  Sla 
very  is  repugnant  to  the  mild  temper  of  Christianity 

Adverse  expresses  simple  dissent  or  opposition  ;  mi 
mical  either  an  acrimonious  spirit  or  a  tendency  to  in- 
jure; hostile  a  determined  resistance  ;  repugnant  a  di- 
rect relation  of  variance.  Those  who  are  adverse  \a 
any  undertaking  will  not  be  likely  to  use  the  endea- 
vours which  are  essential  to  ensure  its  success  ;  '  Only 
two  soldiers  were  killed  on  the  side  of  Corte?,  and  twc 
officers  wilh  fifteen  privates  of  the  adverse  faciiosR  '— 
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fiOBEHrsoN.  Those  who  dissent  from  the  establish- 
ment, are  inimical  to  its  forms,  its  discipline,  or  its  doc- 
trine; 'God  hath  shown  himself  to  be  favourable  to 
virtue,  and  inimical  to  vice  and  guilt.'— Blair.  Many 
are  so  hostile  to  the  religious  establishment  of  their 
country  as  to  aim  al.  its  subversion ; 

Then  with  a  purple  veil  involve  your  eyes, 
Lest  hostile  faces  blast  the  sacrifice.— Drydkn. 
Tlie  restraints  which  it  imposes  on  the  wandering  and 
licentious  imagination  is  repugnant  to  the  temper  of 
tfcair  minds;  *  The  exorbitant  jurisdiction  of  the 
(Scotch)  ecclesiastical  courts  were  founded  on  maxims 
repugnant  to  justice.' — Robertson. 

Sickness  is  adverse  to  the  improvement  of  youth. 
The  dissensions  in  the  Christian  world  are  inimical  to 
the  Interests  of  religion,  and  tend  to  produce  many 
AosfiZe  measures.  Democracy  is  inimical  to  good  order, 
the  fomenter  of  hostile  parties,  and  repugnant  to  every 
«ound  principle  of  civil  society. 


ADVERSE,  AVERSE. 
adverse  {v.  Adverse),  signifying  turned  against  or 
over  against,  denotes  simply  opposition  of  situation ; 
averse,  from  a  and  versus,  signifying  tnrutid  from  or 
away  from,  denotes  an  active  removal  or  separation 
from.  Adverse  is  therefore  as  applicable  to  inanimate 
as  to  animate  objects,  averse  only  to  animate  objects. 
When  applied  to  conscious  agents  adverse  refers  to 
matters  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  averse  to  those  af- 
fecting our  feelings.  We  are  adverse  to  that  which 
we  think  wrong  ;  'Before  you  were  a  tyrant  I  was 
your  friend,  and  am  now  no  otherwise  your  enemy 
than  every  Athenian  must  be  who  is  adverse  to  your 
usurpation.' — CuaiBERLAND.  We  are  averse  to  that 
which  opposes  our  inclinations,  our  habits,  or  our  in- 
terests; 'Men  relinquish  ancient  habits  slowly,  and 
with  reluctance.  They  are  averse  to  new  experiments, 
and  venture  upon  them  with  timidity.'- Robertson. 
Sectarians  profess  to  be  adverse  to  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  establishment,  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  arc  siill  more  averse  to  the  wholesome  restraints 
which  it  imposes  on  the  imagination. 

AVERSE,  UNWILLING,  BACKWARD,  LOATH, 
RELUCTANT. 

Averse  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
unwillino-  literally  signifies  not  willing;  backward, 
having  the  will  in  a  backward  direction  ;  loath  or  lath, 
"rom  to  loath,  denotes  the  quality  of  loathing;  reluc- 
anty  from  the  Latin  re  and  lucto  lo  struggle,  signifies 
struggling  with  the  will  against  a  thing. 

Averse  is  positive,  it  marks  an  actual  sentiment  ot 
dislike ;  unwilling  is  negative,  it  marks  the  absence  of 
the  will ;  backward  is  a  sentiment  between  the  two,  it 
marks  the  leaning  of  a  will  against  a  thing  ;  loath  and 
reluctant  mark  strong  feelings  of  aversion.  Aversion 
is  an  habitual  sentiment;  unwillingness  and  backward- 
ness are  raoslly  occasional ;  loath  and  reluctant  always 
occasional. 

Aversion  must  be  conquered  ;  unwillingness  must 
be  removed;  backwardness  must  be  counteracted,  or 
urged  forward;  loathing a.n6  reluctance  must  be  over- 
powered. One  who  is  averse  to  study  will  never  have 
recourse  to  books ;  but  a  child  may  be  unwilling  or 
backwardto  attend  to  his  lessons  from  partial  motives, 
which  the  authority  of  the  parent  or  master  may  cor- 
rect; he  who  is  loath  to  receive  instruction  will  aKvays 
remain  ignorant ;  he  who  is  reluctant  in  doing  his  duty 
will  always  do  it  as  a  task. 

A  miser  is  averse  to  nothing  so  much  its  to  parting 
with  his  money ; 

Of  fill  the  race  of  animals,  alone. 

The  bees  have  common  cities  of  their  own  ; 

But  (what  'e  more  strange)  their  modest  appetites, 

dverse  from  Venus,  fly  the  nuptial  rites. — Drydbn. 
The  miser  is  even  unwilling  to  provide  himself  with 
necessaries,  but  he  is  not  backward  in  disposing  of  his 
money  when  he  has  the  prospect  of  getting  more ; 
I  part  with  thee, 

As  wretches  that  are  doubtful  of  hereafter 

Part  with  their  lives,  unwilling,  loath,  and  fearful, 

And  trembling  at  futurity.— Rowe. 
'  A     men,  even  the  most  depraved,  are  subject  more 


or  less  to  compunctions  of  conscience;  but  bacKwarJ 
at  the  same  time  to  resign  the  gains  of  dioh&fife-ly,  o, 
the  pleasures  of  vice.'— Blair.    Friends  are  loath  tc 
part  who  have  had  many  \  ears'  enjoyment  in  ench 
other's  society ; 
E'en  thus  two  friends  condemn'd 
Embrace,  and  Idss,  and  take  ten  lliou.sand  leaves, 
Loather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 

Shaksfsarv 

One  is  reluctant  in  giving  unpleasant  advice  ■ 
From  better  habitations  spurn'dj 

Reluctant  dost  thou  rove, 
Or  grieve  for  friendship  unreturn'd. 

Or  unregarded  love  1 — Goldsmith. 
Lazy  people  are  averse  to  labour:  those  who  are  no 
paid  are  unwilling  to  work ;  and  those  who  are  paid 
less  than  others  are  backward  in  giving  their  services ; 
every  one  is  loath  to  give  up  a  favourite  pursuit,  and 
when  compelled  to  it  by  circumstances  they  do  it  with 
reluctance. 


AVERSION,  ANTIPATHY,  DISLIKE, 
HATRED,  REPUGNANCE. 

Aversion  denotes  the  quality  of  being  averse  (vi-'e 
Averse) ;  antipathy,  in  French  antipathic,  Latin  anti- 
pathia,  Greek  diTiTaSct'a,  compounded  of  Avti  a^nimt, 
and  TraBiia.  feeling,  signifies  a  feeling  against ;  dislike^ 
compounded  of  the  privative  dis  and  like.,  signifies  nol 
to  like  or  be  attached  to;  Aaired,  in  German  hass,  is 
supposed  by  Adelung  to  be  connected  with  heiss  hot, 
signifying  heat  of  temper;  repugnance,mYreTicfirepvg 
nance,  Latin  repugnantia  and  rcpugno,  compounded  of 
re  and  pugno,  signifies  the  resistance  of  the  feelings  tc 
an  object. 

Avei-sion  is  in  its  most  general  sense  the  generick 
term  to  these  and  many  other  similar  expressions,  in 
which  case  it  is  opposed  to  attachment;  the  former 
denoting  an  alienation  of  the  mind  from  an  object;  tlie 
latter  a  knitting  cr  binding  of  the  mind  to  objects :  it 
has,  however,  more  commonly  a  partial  acceptation, 
in  which  it  is  justly  comparable  with  the  above  words. 
Aversion  and  antipathy  apply  more  properly  to  things : 
dislike  and  hatred  to  persons  ;  repugnance  to  actions, 
that  is,  such  actions  as  one  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

Aversion  and  antipathy  seem  to  be  less  dependent 
on  the  Will,  and  to  have  their  origin  in  the  temperament 
or  natural  taste,  particularly  the  latter,  which  springs 
from  causes  that  are  not  always  visible  ;  and  lies  in  the 
physical  organization.  Antipathy  is  in  fact  a  natural 
aversion  opposed  to  sympathy  ;  dislike  and  hatred  are 
on  the  contrary  voluntary,  and  seem  to  have  their  root 
in  the  angry  passions  of  the  heart;  the  former  is  less 
deep-rooted  than  the  latter,  and  is  commonly  awakened 
by  slighter  causes ;  repugnance  is  not  an  habitual  and 
lasting  sentiment,  like  the  rest;  it  is  a  transitory  but 
strong  dislike  to  what  one  is  obliged  to  do. 

An  unfitness  in  the  temper  to  harmonize  with  an 
object  produces  aversion:  a  contrariety  in  tne  nature 
of  particular  persons  and  things  occasions  antipathies, 
although  some  pretend  that  there  are  no  such  myste- 
rious incongruities  in  nature,  and  that  all  antipathies 
are  but  aversions  early  engendered  by  the  influence  of 
fear  and  the  workings  of  imagination;  but  under  (his 
supposition  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  account  for  those 
singular  effects  of  fear  and  imagination  in  some  persons 
whichdo  not  discover  tlsemselves  in  others:  adili'erence 
in  the  character,  habits,  and  manners,  produces  dislike  : 
injuries,  quarrels,  or  more  commonly  the  influence  of 
maHgnant  passions,  occasion  hatred:  a  contrariety  to 
one's  moral  sense,  or  one's  humours,  awakens  repug 
nance. 

People  of  a  quiet  temper  have  an  aversion  to  dis- 
puting or  argumentation;  those  of  a  gloomy  temper 
have  an  aversion  to  society ;  '  I  cannot  forbear  men 
tioning  a  tribe  of  egotists,  for  whom  I  have  always  had 
a  mortal  aversion ;  I  mean  the  authors  of  memoirs  who 
are  never  mentioned  in  any  works  out  their  own.'— 
Addtson.  Antipathies  mostly  discover  themselves  in 
early  life,  and  as  soon  as  the  object  comes  within  the 
view  of  the  person  affected ;  '  There  is  one  species  of 
terrour  which  those  who  are  unwilling  to  suffer  the 
reproach  of  cowardice  have  wisely  dignified  with  the 
name  of  anlipathy.  A  man  has  indeed  no  dread  of 
harm  from  an  insect  or  a  worm,  buL  his  antipathy  \mx\x- 
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bim  pate  whenever  they  approach  him.'— Johnson. 
Men  of  different  sentiments  in  religion  or  politiclca,  if 
not  of  amiable  temper,  arc  apt  to  contract  dislikes  to 
each  other  by  frequent  irritation  in  discourse ;  '  Every 
man  whom  business  or  curiosity  has  tlu'owii  at  large 
into  the  world,  will  recollect  many  instances  of  fondness 
anjl  dislike^  which  have  forced  themselves  upon  him 
without  iheinterventionof  his  judgement.' — Johnson. 
When  men  of  malignant  tempers  come  in  collision, 
nothing  but  a  deadly  hatred  can  ensue  from  their 
repeated  and  complicated  aggressions  towards  each 
other ;  '■  One  punishment  that  attends  the  lying  and 
aeceitful  person  is  the  hatred  of  all  those  whom  he 
either  has,  or  would  have  deceived.  I  do  not  say  that 
a  Christian  can  lawfully  hate  any  one,  and  yet  I  affirm 
that  some  may  very  worthily  deserve  to  be  hated,* — 
South.  Any  one  who  is  under  the  influence  of  a  mis- 
placed pride  is  apt  to  feel  a  repugnance  to  acknowledge 
himself  in  an  errour  ;  '  In  this  dilemma  Aristophanes 
conquered  his  repugnance^  and  determined  upon  pre- 
senting himself  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.' — Cumberland. 

Aversions  produce  an  anxious  desire  for  the  removal 
of  the  oh\ecl  disliked :  antipathies  produce  the  most 
violent  physical  revulsion  of  the  frame,  and  vehement 
recoihng  from  the  object;  persons  have  not  unfre- 
quenlly  been  known  to  faint  away  at  the  sight  of  insects 
for  whom  this  antipathy  has  been  conceived;  dislikes 
too  often  betray  themselves  by  distant  and  uncourfeous 
behaviour:  hatred  assumes  every  form  which  is  black 
and  horrid:  repugnance  does  not  make  its  appearance 
until  called  forth  by  the  necessity  of  the  occasion, 

Aoersions  will  never  be  so  strong  in  a  well-regulated 
mind,  that  they  cannot  be  overcome  when  their  cause 
is  removed,  or  they  are  found  to  be  ill-grounded ;  some- 
times they  he  in  a  vicious  temperament  formed  by 
nature  or  habit,  in  which  case  they  will  not  easily  be 
destroyed :  a  slothful  man  will  find  a  difficulty  in  over- 
coming his  aversion  to  labour,  or  an  Idle  man  his  aver- 
sion to  steady  application.  Antipathies  may  be  indulged 
or  resisted  :  people  of  irritable  temperaments,  particu- 
larly females,  are  liable  to  them  in  a  most  violent  de- 
gree ;  butthosewho  are  fully  persuaded  of  theirfallacy, 
may  dP  much  by  the  force  of  conviction  to  diminish 
heir  violence.  Dislikes  are  often  groundless,  or  have 
their  origin  in  trifles,  owhig  to  the  influence  of  caprice 
or  humour:  people  of  sense  will  be  ashamed  of  them, 
and  the  true  Christian  will  stifle  them  in  their  birth, 
.est  they  grow  into  the  formidable  passion  of  hatred, 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  peace ;  being  a  mental 
poison  that  infuses  its  venom  into  all  the  sinuosities  of 
the  lieart,  and  pollutes  the  sources  of  human  aflection. 
Repugnance  ought  always  to  be  resisted  whenever  it 
prevents  us  from  doing  what  either  reason,  honour,  or 
duty  require. 

Aversions  are  applicable  to  animals  as  well  as  men  : 
dogs  have  a  particular  aversion  to  beggars,  most  pro- 
bably from  their  suspicious  appearance ;  in  certain  cases 
likewise  we  may  speak  of  their  antipathies^  as  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  dog  and  the  cat:  according  to  the  schoolmen 
tJiere  existed  a'«o  aniipaikies  between  certain  plants 
and  vegetables;  but  these  are  not  borne  out  by  facts 
sufliciently  strong  to  warrant  a  belief  of  their  existence. 
Dislike  and  hatred  are  sometimes  applied  to  things,  but 
in  a  sense  less  exceptionable  than  in  the  former  case: 
dislike  does  not  express  so  much  as  aversion,  and  aver- 
sion not  so  much  ashatred:  we  ought  to  have  a  hatred 
for  vice  and  sin,  an  aversion  to  gossipping  and  idle 
talking,  and  a  dislike  to  tlie  frivolities  of  fashionable  life. 

TO  HATE,  DETEST. 

Hate  has  the  same  signification  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  detest,  from  detestor  or  de  and  testor,  signifies 
to  call  to  witness  against.  The  difference  between 
these  two  words  consists  more  in  sense  than  application. 
To  hate  is  a  personal  feeling  directed  toward  the  object 
independently  of  its  qualities ;  to  detest  is  a  feeling 
independent  of  the  person,  and  altogether  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thing.  What  one  hates,  one 
kates  commonly  on  one's  own  account ;  what  one  de- 
tests, one  detests  on  account  of  tlie  object ;  hence  it  is 
that  one  hates,  but  not  detests,  the  person  who  has  done 
in  injury  toone*sself;  and  thatoneiZetcsts,  rather  than 
hates^  the  person  who  has  done  Injuries  to  others.  Jo- 
seph's brethren  hated  him  because  ho  was  more  beloved 
than  thev; 


Spleen  to  mankind  his  envious  heart  possesi, 
And  much  he  hated  all,  but  mosi  the  bust. — Foia: 

We  detest  a  traitor  to  his  country  because  of  the  encr 
mity  of  his  ofl^ence ; 

Who  dares  think  one  thing,  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  as  tlie  gales  of  hell.— Pope. 

In  this  connexion,  to  hate  is  always  a  bad  passion  ; 
to  detest  always  laudable .  but  when  both  are  appliec 
to  inanimate  objects,  tohatelB  bad  or  good  according 
to  circumstances;  to  detest  always  retains  its  good 
meaning.  When  men  hate  thir.gs  because  they  inter- 
fere with  their  indulgences,  as  the  wicked  hate  the 
light,  it  is  a  bad  personal  feeling,  as  in  the  former  case 
but  when  good  men  are  said  to  hate  that  which  is  bad 
it  is  a  laudable  feeling  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  ob- 
ject. As  this  feeling  is,  however,  so  closely  allied  tc 
detestation,  it  is  necessary  farther  to  observe  that  hate 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  applied,  seeks  the  injury  or 
destruction  of  the  object ;  but  detest  is  confined  simply 
to  the  shunning  of  the  object,  or  thinking  of  it  with 
very  great  pain.  God  hates  sin,  and  on  that  account 
punishes  sinners  ;  conscientious  men  detest  all  fraud, 
and  therefore  cautiously  avoid  being  concerned  in  it 


HATEFUL,  ODIOUS. 

Hateful,  signifies  literally  full  of  that  which  is  apt  lo 
excite  hatred  ;  odious,  from  the  Latin  odi  to  bate,  has 
the  sai;ie  sense  originally. 

These  epithets  are  employed  in  regard  to  such  objecla 
as  produce  strong  aversion  in  the  mind  ;  but  when  em- 
ployed as  tliey  commonly  are  upon  familiar  subjects, 
they  indicate  an  unbecoming  vehemence  in  the  speaker. 
The  hateful  is  that  which  we  ourselves  hate  ;  but  the 
odious .  is  that  which  makes  us  hateful  to  others. 
Hateful  is  properly  applied  to  whatever  violates  general 
principles  of  morality :  lying  and  swearing  are  hateful 
vices:  odious  applied  to  such  things  as  affect  theinierests 
of  others,  and  bring  odium  upon  the  individual ;  a  tax 
that  bears  particularly  haid  and  unequally  is  termet 
odious;  or  a  measure  of  government  that  is  thought 
oppressive  is  denominated  odious.  There  is  something 
particularly  hateful  in  the  meanness  of  cringing  syco- 
phants ; 

Let  me  be  deemed  the  hateful  cause  of  all. 
And  suffer,  rather  than  my  people  fall.— Pope, 
Nothing  brought  more  odium  on  King  James  than  his 
attempts  to  introduce  popery ;  '  Projectors  and  invenlora 
of  new  taxes  being  hateful  to  the  people,  seldom  fail  of 
bringing  odium  on  their  master.' — Davenant. 


HATRED,  ENMITY,  ILL  WILL,  RANCOUK. 

These  terms  agree  in  this  particular,  that  those  who 
are  under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  derive  a  plea- 
sure from  the  misfortune  of  others;  but  hatred,  (u. 
Aversion)  expresses  more  than  enmity,  (u.  Enemy,)  and 
this  is  more  than  ill  will,  which  signifies  merely  willing 
ill  or  evil  to  another.  Hatred  is  not  contented  with 
merely  wishing  ill  to  others,  but  derives  its  whole  hap- 
piness from  their  misery  or  destruction;  enmity  on  the 
contrary  is  limited  in  its  operations  to  particular  cir- 
cumstances; hatred,  on  the  other  hand,  is  frequently 
confined  to  the  feeling  of  the  individual ;  but  enmity 
consists  as  much  in  the  action  as  the  feeling.  He  who 
is  possessed  with  hatred  is  happy  when  the  object  of 
his  passion  is  miserable,  and  is  miserable  when  he  is 
happy;  but  the  hater  \s  not  always  instrumental  in 
causing  his  misery  or  destroying  his  happiness :  he  who 
is  inflamed  with  enmity,  ia  more  active  in  disturbing 
the  peace  of  his  enemy ;  but  oftener  displays  his  temper 
in  trifling  than  in  important  matters.  HI  will,  as  the 
word  denotes,  lies  only  in  the  mind,  and  is  so  indefinite 
in  its  signification,  that  it  admits  of  every  conceivable 
degree.  When  the  will  is  evilly  directed  towards 
another,  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  it  constitutes  ill  will. 
Ranco\ir,  in  Latin  rancor,  from  ranceo  to  grow  stale^ 
signifying  staleness,  mustlness,  is  a  species  of  bitter, 
deep-rooted  enmity,  that  has  Iain  so  long  in  the  mind 
as  to  become  thoroughly  corrupt. 

Hatred  is  opposed  to  love  ;  the  object  in  both  caset 
occupies  the  thoughts :  tlie  former  torments  the  po* 
spssor ,  the  latter  delights  him; 
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Phcenician  Dido  rules  the  growing  state, 
Who  fled  from  Tyre  to  shun  her  brother's  hate. 
Dryden. 
Enmity  is  opposed  to  friendship;  the  object  in  both 
cases  interests  the  passions ;  the  former  the  bad,  and 
the  latter  the  good  passions  or  the  alTeclions:  the  [los- 
cessoria  in  both  cases  busy  either  in  injuring  or  for- 
warding the  cause  of  him  who  is  his  enemy  or  friend  ; 

That  space  the  evil  one  abstracted  stood 
From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  thne  remain'd 
Stupidly  good,  of  eiimity  disarm'd.— Miltun. 

il  will  is  opposed  to  good  will ;  it  is  either  a  general 
or  a  particular  feeling;  it  embraces  many  or  few,  a 
single  individual  or  the  whole  human  race  :  he  is  least 
unhappy  who  bears  least  ill  will  to  others  ;  he  is  most 
happy  who  bears  true  goodwill  to  all;  he  is  neither 
happy  or  unhappy  who  is  not  possessed  of  the  one  or 
tlie  other;  'For  your  servants  neither  use  them  so 
familiarly  as  to  lose  your  reverence  at  their  hands,  nor 
so  disdainfully  as  to  purchase  yourself  their  ill  will.'' — 

We  NT  WORTH. 

There  is  a  farther  distinction  between  these  terms  ; 
that  hatred  and  ill  will  are  oftener  the  fruit  of  a  de- 
praved miTid,  than  the  consequence  of  any  external 
provocation  ;  enmity  and  rancour^  on  the  contrary,  are 
mostly  produced  by  particular  circumstances  of  offence 
or  commission ;  the  best  of  men  are  sometimes  the 
objects  of  hatred  on  account  of  their  very  virtues, 
wliich  have  been  unwittingly  to  themselves  the  causes 
of  producing  this  evil  passion;  good  advice,  however 
kindly  given,  may  probably  occasion  ill  will  in  the 
mind  of  him  who  is  not  disposed  to  receive  it  kindly ; 
an  angry  word  or  a  party  contest  is  frequently  the 
causes  of  enmity  between  irritable  people,  and  of  ran- 
cour between  resentful  and  imperious  people; 

Oh  lasting  rancour!  o-h  insatiate  hate. 
To  Phrygta's  monarch,  and  the  Phrygian  state. 

Pope. 


TO  ABHOR,  DETEST,  ABOMINATE,  LOATH. 

These  terms  equally  denote  a  sentiment  of  aversion; 
abhor,  in  Latin  ai/ioi-rco,  compounded  of  ab  from  and 
fcorreo  to  stiffen  with  horrour,  signifies  to  start  from,  with 
astrongemotionof  horrour;  detest  {v.  To  hate,  detest); 
•zhominaLe^in  Latin  fliomiTjnius,  participle  of  aiomi'nor, 
compounded  of  ab  from  or  against,  and  ominor  to  wish 
i[l  luck,  signifies  to  hold  in  religious  abhorrence,  to 
detest  in  the  highest  possible  degree ;  loath,  in  Saxon 
lathcn,  may  possibly  be  a  variation  of  load,  in  the 
si^nse  of  overload,  because  it  expresses  the  nausea 
which  commonly  attends  an  overloaded  stomach.  In 
the  moral  acceptation,  it  is  u  strong  figure  of  speech  to 
mark  the  abhorrence  and  disgust  which  the  tight  of 
offensive  objects  produces. 

What  we  abhor  is  repugnant  to  our  moral  feelings ; 
what  we  deicsi  contradicts  our  moral  principle;  what 
we  abominate  does  equal  vi(  fence  to  our  religious  and 
moral  sentiments  ;  wiiat  Wf  loath  acts  upon  us  physi- 
cally and  mentally. 

Inhumanity  and  cruelty  are  objects  of  abhorrence; 
crimes  and  injustice  of  detestation;  impiety  and 
profaneness  of  abomination ;  enormous  offenders  of 
loathing. 

The  tender  mind  will  abhor  what  is  base  and  atro- 
cious ; 

The  lie  that  flatters  I  abhor  the  most. — Cowper. 
The  rigid  moralist  will  dntest  every  violent  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  his  fellow  creatures ; 

This  thirst  of  kindred  blood  my  sons  detest. 

Dryden. 

The  conscientious  man  will  abominate  every  breach 
(if  the  Divine  law;  'Tlie  passion  that  is  excited  in  the 
fable  of  the  Sick  Kite  isterrour ;  the  object  of  which  is 
the  despair  of  him  who  perceives  himself  to  be  dying, 
and  has  reason  to  fear  that  his  very  prayer  is  an  abomi- 
nation.''— Hawkesworth.  The  agonized  mind  loaths 
the  sight  ofevery  object  which  recalls  to  Its  recollection 
the  subject  of  its  distress ; 

No  costly  lords  the  sunipt  lous  banquet  deal. 
To  make  him  loath  his  vegetable  meal. 

fiOLDSMIXa 


Revolving  m  his  mind  the  stsrn  command, 
He  longs  to  fly,  and  loaths  the  charming  land 

Drydkn. 

The  chaste  Lucretia  abhorred  the  pollution  {o  which 
she  had  been  expose^*  and  would  have  loathed  the 
sight  of  the  atrociou?  perpetrator:  Btntus  detested  Iht 
oppression  and  tile  oppressor. 


ABOMINABLE,*  DETESTABLE,  EXECIIABLE 

The  primitive  idea  of  these  teims,  agreeable  to  thcii 
derivation,  is  that  of  badness  in  the  liighest  degree; 
conveying  by  themselves  the  strongest  signification 
and  excluding  the  necessity  for  every  other  modifying 
epithet. 

The  (i&oi?u>taJ?c  thing  excites  aversion;  the  detesta- 
ble thing,  hatred  and  revulsion ;  the  execrable  thing 
indignation  and  horrJhr. 

These  sentiments  are  expressed  against  what  is 
abominable  by  strong  ejaculations,  against  what  is  a'e 
fcsiaiZc  by  animadversion  and  reprobation,  and  againsl 
what  is  execrable  by  imprecations  and  anathrmas. 

In  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  these  teims,  they 
serve  to  mark  a  degree  of  excess  in  a  very  bad  thing ; 
abominable  expressing  less  than  detestable.,  and  that 
less  than  execrable.  This  gradation  is  sufficiently  illus- 
trated in  the  following  example.  Dionysius,  the  t3Tant) 
having  been  informed  that  a  very  aged  woman  prayed 
to  the  gods  every  day  for  his  preservation,  and  won- 
dering that  any  of  his  subjects  should  be  so  interested 
for  his  safety,  inquired  of  this  woman  respecting  the 
motives  of  her  conduct,  to  which  she  replied,  "In  my 
infancy  I  lived  under  an  abominable  prince,  whose 
death  I  desired;  but  when  he  perished,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  detestable  tyrant  worse  than  liimself.  I 
offered  up  my  vows  for  his  death  also,  which  were  in 
like  manner  answered;  but  we  have  since  Jiad,  a 
worse  tyrant  than  he.  This^  execrable  monster  is 
yourself,  whose  life  I  have  prayed  for,  lest,  if  it  be 
possible,  you  should  be  succeeded  by  one  even  more 
wicked." 

The  exaggeration  conveyed  by  these  expressions  has 
given  rise  to  tlieir  abuse  in  vulgar  discourse,  where 
they  are  often  employed  indifferently  to  serve  the  hu 
mour  of  the  speaker;  'This  afiommaiZe  endeavour  to 
suppress  or  lessen  eveiy  thing  that  is  praiseworthy  is 
as  frequent  among  the  men  as  among  the  women.' — 
Steele.  'Notiiing  can  atone  for  the  want  of  mo- 
desty, without  which  beauty  "is  ungraceful,  and  wil 
detestable."" — Steele. 

All  vote  to  leave  that  execrable  shore, 
PcUuted  with  the  blood  ofPolydore. — Drydan 

TO  BRAVE,  DEFY,  DARE,  CHALLENGE. 

Brave,  from  tlic  epithet  brave  {v.  Brave),  signifies  to 
act  the  brave;  defy,  in  French  dejier,  is  piobabiy 
changed  from  defaire  to  undo,  signifying  to  make 
nothing  or  set  at  nought ;  dare,  in  Saxon  dcarran, 
dyrran,  Franconian,  &c.  odurren.,  tkorren,  Greek 
BdppEiv^  signifies  to  be  bold,  or  have  the  confidence  to 
do  a  thing;  challenge  is  probably  changed  from  the 
Greek  *:aXiw  to  call. 

Webraoe  things;  we  dare  and  challenge  persons: 
we  defy  persons  or  their  actions;  the  sailor  braves  the 
tempestuous  ocean,  and  very  often  braves  death  itseJf 
in  its  most  terrifick  form ;  he  dares  the  enemy  whom  he 
meets  to  the  engagement;  he  defies  ah  his  boastings 
and  vain  threats. 

Brave  is  sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense ;  defy  and 
dare  commonly  so.  There  is  much  idle  contempt  aniS 
affected  indifference  in  braving;  nmch  insolent  re- 
sistance to  authority  in  defying:  much  provocation 
and  affront  in  daring:  a  bad  man  braves  the  scorn 
and  reproach  of  all  the  world;  he  defies  the  threats  of 
his  superioursto  punish  him;  he  dares  them  to  ;xc'rt 
their  power  over  him. 

Brave  and  defy  are  dispositions  of  mind  which  dis 
play  themselves  in  the  conduct;  dare  and  challevtre 
are  modes  of  action  ;  we  brave  a  storm  by  meeting  fts 
violence,  and  bearing  it  down  with  superiour  force :  we 
defy  the  malice  of  our  enemies  by  pursuing  that  line  o, 
conduct  which  is  most  calculated  to  increase  its  bitter 

*  Vide  Abbe  Eoubaud's  Synonym^B ;  "Abominable 
detestable,  execrable." 
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nesa.  To  bra.}e,  convejs  the  Idea  of  a  direct  and  per- 1 
Boual  upplicatioti  of  force  to  force;  defying  is  carried 
on  i>y  a  more  indirect  and  circuitous  mode  of  procc-  > 
dure;  men  brave  the  dangera  wliich  threaten  lliem 
^\\\\  evil,  and  in  a  figurative  application  tilings  arc 
said  to  brave  resistance ;  '  Joining  in  proper  union  tlio 
amiable  and  the  estimable  quahiies,  in  ojie  part  of  our 
character  we  shall  resemble  the  flower  that  smiles  in 
spring;  in  anotlier  the  firmly-rooted  tree,  tliat  irawe^ 
the  winter  storm.'— Blaxr,  Men  defy  the  angry  will 
which  opposes  them; 

The  soul,  secur'd  in  her  existence,  smiles 

At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  dejies  its  point. — Addison. 

To  dare  and  challenge  are  both  direct  and  personal ; 
but  the  former  consists  either  nf  actions,  words,  or  looks ; 
the  latter  of  words  only.  We  dare  a  number  of  per- 
sons indefinitely ;  we  challenge  an  individual,  and  very 
frequently  by  name. 

Daring  arises  from  our  contempt  of  others;  chal- 
lenging arises  from  a  high  opinion  of  ourselves :  tlie 
former  is  mostly  accompanied  with  unbecoming  ex- 
pressions of  disrespect  as  well  as  aggravation ;  the 
latter  is  mostly  divested  of  all  angry  personality.  Me- 
tius  the  Tuscan  dared  Titus  Manlius  Torquatns,  the 
son  of  the  Roman  consvd,  to  engage  with  him  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  father's  commands.  Paris  was  per- 
suaded to  challenge  Menelaus  in  order  to  terminate  the 
G  recian  war. 

We  dare  only  to  acts  of  violence  ;  we  challenge  to 
any  kind  of  contest  in  which  the  skill  or  power  of  the 
parties  are  to  be  tried.  It  is  folly  to  dare  one  of  supe- 
riour  strength  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  meet  with  the 
=ust  reward  of  our  impertinence ; 

Troy  sunk  in  flames  I  saw  (nor  could  prevent), 
And  Ilium  from  its  old  foundations  rent — 
Rcntjike  a  mountain  ash,  which  dar^d  the  winds, 
And  stood  the  sturdy  slroki;s  of  lab'ring  liiiids. 

Dryden. 
Whoever  has  a  confidpnce  in  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
needs  not  fear  to  clialleriire  his  opponent  to  a  trial  of 
their  resppctive  merits;' 'The  Platos  and  Ciceros 
among  the  ancients  ;  the  Bacons,  Boyles,  and  Lockes, 
among  our  own  countrymen,  are  all  instances  of  what 
I  iiave  been  saying,  namely,  that  the  greatest  persons  in 
nil  ages  have  conformed  to  ihe  established  religion  of 
their  country  ;  not  to  meniioii  any  of  the  divines,  how- 
ever celelirated,  since  (jur  adversaries  challenge  all 
those  as  men  who  have  too  much  interest  in  this  case 
to  be  impartial  evidences.' — Budoell, 


BRAVERY,  COURAGE,  VALOUR,  GAL- 
LANTRY. 

Bravery  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  brave, 
which  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  languages 
comes  from  the  Greek  ^pa^uov  the  reward  of  victory  ; 
courage,  in  French  courage,  from  cceur,  in  Latin  cor 
the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  of  courage;  valour,  in 
French  valeur,  Latin  valor,  from  valeo  to  be  strong, 
signifies  by  distinction  strength  of  mind ;  gallantry, 
irom  the  Greek  AyaXXta  to  adorn  or  make  distinguished 
for  splendid  qualities.  n 

Bravery  lies  in  the  blood  ;  courageMes  in  the  mind  : 
the  latter  depends  on  the  reason ;  the  former  on  the 
physical  temperament :  the  first  is  a  species  of  instinct : 
the  second  is  a  virtue;  a  man  is  brave  in  proportion  as 
he  is  without  thought ;  he  has  courage  in  proportion 
as  he  reasons  or  reflects. 

Bravery  seems  to  be  something  involuntary,  a  me- 
;hanical  movement  that  does  not  depend  on  one's  self; 
zourage  requires  conviction,  and  gathers  strength  by 
delay ;  it  is  a  noble  and  lotly  sentiment :  the  force  of 
example,  the  charms  of  muslck,  the  fury  and  tumult  of 
battle,  the  desperation  of  the  conflict,  will  make 
cowards  brave  ;  the  courageous  man  wants  no  other 
incenti\es  than  what  his  own  mind  suggests. 

Bravery  is  of  utility  only  in  the  hour  of  attack  or 
contest  ;■■  courage  is  of  service  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances:  bravery  is  of  avail  in  overcoming 
ihe  obstacle  of  the  moment ;  courage  seeks  to  avert  the 
distant  evil  that  may  possibly  arrive.  Bravery  is  a 
thing  of  the  moment  that  is  or  is  not,  as  circumstances 
may  favour ;  it  varies  with  the  time  and  season :  courage 
exis's  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions.    The  brave 


man  who  fearlessly  rushes  tn  the  mouth  r"  ^ne  cannon 
may  tremble  at  his  own  sIkuIow  as  la.  (lasses  tl)r"ijgh  a 
churchyard  or  turn  pale  at  tlie  sl^^ht  of  blor:, :  th^ 
courageous  man  smiles  at  iniagniaiy  liangevs,  and  pre 
pares  to  meet  those  that  are  real. 

It  is  as  possible  for  a  man  to  have  courage  without 
brauery,  as  to  have  bravery  without  courage:  Cicero 
betrayed  \\\^\\'m\iQf  bravery  when  lie  sought  to  shelter 
himself  against  tlic  attacks  of  Catalino ;  he  displayed 
his  courage  when  he  laid  ojien  the  treasonable  purposes 
of  tliis  conspirator  to  the  whole  senate,  and  charged 
him  to  his  face  with  the  crimes  of  which  he  knew  him 
to  be  guilty. 

Valour  is  a  higher  quality  than  eithe/  bravery  or 
courage,  and  seems  to  partake  of  the  grand  characicr- 
iijticksof  both  ;  it  combines  the  fire  of  bravery  \\'\i\\  Ihe 
determination  and  firimiess  of  courage,:  bravery  is 
most  fitted  for  the  soldier  and  all  who  receive  ordurs  ; 
courage  is  most  adapted  for  the  general  and  all  who 
give  conmiands ;  valour  for  the  leader  and  framer  of 
enterprises,  and  all  who  carry  great  projects  into  exe 
cution :  bravery  requires  to  be  guided;  courage  ia 
equally  fitted  to  command  or  obey ;  vaZoitr  directs  and 
executes.  Bravery  has  most  relation  to  danger; 
courage  and  valour  include  in  them  a  particular  re- 
fere  j  ice  to  action;  the  ZwtMJc  man  exposes  himself;  the 
courageous  man  advances  to  the  scene  of  action  which 
is  before  him;  the  valiant  man  seeks  for  occasions 
to  act. 

Courage  may  be  exercised  in  ordinary  cases ;  valovr 
displa3's  itself  most  efiectually  in  the  achievement  of 
heroic  exploits.  A  consciousness  of  duty,  a  love  of 
one's  country,  a  zeal  for  the  cause  in  which  one  is  en- 
gaged, an  over-ruling  sense  of  religion,  tlie  dictates  of 
a  pure  conscience,  always  inspire  courage:  an  ardent 
thirst  for  glory,  and  an  insatiable  ambition,  render  men 
valiant. 

The  brave  man,  when  he  is  wounded,  is  proud  of 
being  so,  and  boasts  of  his  wounds;  the  courageous 
man  collects  the  strength  which  his  wounds  have  left 
him,  to  pursue  the  object  which  he  lias  in  view  ;  the 
valiant  man  thinks  less  of  the  life  he  is  about  to  lose, 
than  of  the  glory  which  has  escaped  him.  The  brave 
man,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  exults  and  triumphs;  he 
discovers  his  joy  in  boisterous  war  shouts.  The  cou 
rageous  man  forgets  his  success  in  order  to  profit  by  its 
advantages.  The  valiant  man  Is  stimulated  by  success 
to  seek  after  new  trophies.  Bravery  sinks  after  a 
defeat:  courage  may  be  damped  for  a  moment,  but  is 
never  destroyed;  it  is  ever  ready  to  seize  the  first  op- 
portunity which  offere  to  regain  the  lost  advantage: 
valour,  when  defeated  on  any  occasion,  seeks  another 
in  which  more  glory  is  to  be  acquired. 

The  three  hundred  Spartans  wlio  defended  the 
Straits  of  Thermopyla3  were  brave; 

This  brave  man,  with  long  resistance, 
Held  the  combat  doubtful.— Rowk. 

Socrates  drinking  the  hemlock,  Rcgulus  returning  to 
Carthage,  Titus  tearing  himself  from  the  arms  of  the 
weeping  Beienice,  Alfred  the  Great  going  into  the 
camp  of  the  "Diines,  were  courageous ; 

"Oh  !  When  I  see  him  arming  for  his  honour, 
His  country,  and  his  gods,  that  martial  fire 
That  mounts  his  courage,  kindles  even  me. 

Dryden. 

Hercules  destroying  monsters,  Perseus  delivering  An 
dromeda,  Achilles  running  to  the  ramparts  of  Troy, 
and  the  linights  of  more  modern  date  who  have  gone 
in  quest  of  extraordinary  adventures,  are  all  entitled  to 
the  peculiar  appellation  of  valiant ; 

True  valour,  friends,  on  virtue  founded  strong. 
Meets  all  events  alike. — Mallett. 

Gallantry  is  extraordinary  bravery,  or  "bravery  on 
extraordinary  occasiona.  The  hrave  man  goes  will- 
ingly where  he  is  commanded ;  the  gallant  man  leads 
on  with  vigour  to  the  attack.  Bravery  is  common  to 
vast  numbers  and  wliole  nations ;  gallantry  is  peculiar 
to  individuals  or  particular  bodies;  the  brave  mar 
bravely  defends  the  post  assigned  him ;  the  gallant 
man  volunteers  his  services  in  cases  of  peculiar  dan- 
ger; a  man  may  feel  ashamed  in  not  being  considered 
ftrare;  he  feels  a  pride  in  being  looked  upon  as  ^rt//uft( 
To  call  a  hero  brave  adds  little  or  nothing  to  his  cha 
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racter;  'The  brave,  unfortunate  are  our  best  ac- 
quaintance.'— Francis.  But  to  entitle  bim  gallant 
adds  a  lustre  to  the  glory  he  baa  acquired ; 

Death  is  the  worst ;  a  fate  which  all  must  try, 
And  ftr  our  country  't  is  a  bliss  to  die. 
The  gallant  man,  though  slain  in  fight  he  be, 
Yet  leaves  bis  nation  sale,  his  children  free. 

I'OFE. 

We  cancL-i-  speak  of  a  British  tar  without  tliinking 
of  bravery,  if  his  exploits  without  thinking  of  gal- 
lantry 

COURAGE,  FORTITUDE,  RESOLUTION. 

Courage  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle; fortitude,  in  French  fortitude,  Latin  fortitudo,  is 
the  abstract  noun  from  fortis  strong;  resolution^  from 
the  verb  resolve,  marks  the  habit  of  resolving. 

Courage  respects  action,  fortitude  respects  passion: 
a  man  has  courage  to  meet  danger,  3.i\A  fortitude  lo 
endure  pain. 

Courage  is  that  power  of  the  mind  which  bears  up 
against  the  evil  that  is  in  prospect;  fortitude  is  that 
power  which  endures  the  pain  that  is  felt :  the  man  of 
courage  goes  with  the  same  coolness  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon,  as  the  man  of  fortitude  undergoes  the  am- 
putation of  a  limb. 

-  Horatius  Codes  displayed  his  courage  in  defending  a 
bridge  against  the  whole  army  of  the  Etruscans: 
Caius  Mucius  displayed  no  less  fortitude  when  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire  in  the  presence  of  King 
Porsenna,  and  awed  him  as  much  by  his  language  as 
his  action. 

Courage  seems  to  be  more  of  a  manly  virtue ;  forti- 
tude is  more  distinguishable  as  a  feminine  virtue  :  the 
former  is  at  least  most  adapted  to  the  male  sex,  who 
are  called  upon  to  act,  and  the  latter  to  females,  who 
are  obliged  to  endure :  a  man  without  courage  would 
be  as  ill  prepared  to  discharge  his  duty  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  world,  as  a  woman  without  fortitude 
would  be  to  support  herself  under  the  complicated 
trials  of  body  and  mind  with  which  she  is  liable  to  be 
assailed. 

We  can  make  no  pretensions  to  courage  unless  we 
set  asule  every  personal  consideration  in  the  conduct 
v/e  should  pursue;  'What  can  be  more  honourable 
than  to  have  courage  enough  to  execute  the  commands 
of  reajion  and"  conscience  7'— Collier.  We  cannot 
boast  ai  fortitude  where  the  sense  of  pain  provokes  a 
murmur  or  any  token  of  impatience :  since  life  is  a 
chequered  scene,  in  which  the  prospect  of  one  evil  is 
most  commonly  succeeded  by  the  actual  existence  of 
another,  it  is  a  happy  endowment  to  be  able  to  ascend 
the  Bc-.iffbid  with  fortitude,  or  to  mount  the  breach 
with  courage  as  occasion  may  require  ; 

WitJi  wonted  fortitude  she  bore  the  smart, 

And  not  a  groan  confess'd  her  burning  heart.— Gay. 

Resolution  is  a  minor  species  of  courage;  it  is 
couragz  in  the  minor  concerns  of  life :  courage  compre- 
hends under  it  a  spuit  to  advance;  resolution  simply 
marks  ihe  will  not  to  recede :  we  require  courage  to 
Dear  down  all  the  obstacles  which  oppose  themselves 
to  us  ;  we  require  resolution  not  to  yield  to  the  first 
difficulties  that  offer :  courage  is  an  elevated  feature  in 
the  human  character  which  adorns  the  possessor; 
resolution  is  that  common  quality  of  the  mind  which 
is  in  perpetual  request ;  the  want  of  which  degrades  a 
man  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow-creatures.  CoMraffe  com- 
prehends the  absence  of  all  fear,  the  disregard  of  all 
personal  convenience,  the  spirit  to  begin  and  the  deter- 
mination to  pursue  what  has  been  begun  ;  resolution 
consists  of  no  more  than  the  last  quality  of  courage, 
which  respects  the  persistence  in  a  conduct;  'The 
unusual  extension  of  my  muscles  on  this  occasion 
made  my  face  ache  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  but 
an  invincible  resolution  and  perseverance  could  have 
prevented  me  from  falling  back  to  my  monosyllables.'— 
ADDisfN.  Courage  is  displayed  on  the  most  trying 
occasions;  resoi!u(zon  is  never  put  to  any  &evere  test; 
courage  always  supposes  some  danger  to  be  encoun- 
tered ;  resolution  may  be  exerted  in  merely  encounter- 
mg  opposition  and  difficulty :  we  have  need  of  courage 
in  opposing  a  formidable  enemy;  we  have  need  of 
resolution  in  the  management  of  a  ulubborn  wil:. 


AUDACITY,  EFI  RONTERY,  HARDIHOOD  Ofl 
HARDINESS,  BOLDNESS. 

Audacity,  from  audacious,  in  French  audacieux 
Latin  audax  and  audeo  to  dare,  signifies  literally  the 
quality  of  daring ;  effrontery,  compounded  of  ef,  en,  ot 
in,  and  frons  a  face,  signifies  the  standing  face  to  face 
hardihood  or  hardiness,  from  hardy  or  hard,  signifies  a 
capacity  to  endure  or  stand  the  brunt  of  difficulties, 
opposition,  or  shame ;  boldness,  from  bold,  in  Saxof- 
bald,  is  in  all  probability  changed  from  bald,  that  is 
uncovered,  open-fronted,  without  disguise,  which  are 
the  characteristicks  of  boldness. 

The  idea  of  disregarding  what  others  regard  is  com 
mon  to  all  tliese  terms.  Audacity  expresses  more  than 
effrontery ;  the  first  has  something  of  vehemence  or 
defiance  in  it ;  the  latter  that  of  cool  unconcern : 
hardihood  expresses  less  than  boldness  ;  the  first  has 
more  of  determination,  and  the  second  more  of  spirit 
and  enterprise  Audacity  and  effrontery  are  always 
taken  in  a  bad  sense :  hardihood  in  an  indifferent,  if 
not  a  bad  sense ;  boldness  in  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
sense. 

'»  Audacity  marks  haughtiness  and  temerity;  'As 
knowledge  without  justice  ought  to  be  called  cunning 
rather  than  wisdom,  so  a  mind  prepared  to  meet  danger, 
if  excited  by  its  own  eagerness  and  not  the  publick 
good,  deserves  the  name  of  audacity  rather  than  of 
fortitude.' — Steele.  Effrontery  is  the  want  of  all 
modesty,  a  total  shamelessness  ;  'I  could  never  forbear 
to  wish  that  while  vice  is  every  day  multiplying 
seducements,  and  stalking  forth  with  more  hardened 
effrontery,  virtue  would  not  withdraw  the  influence  of 
her  presence.' — Johnson.  Hardihood  indicates  a  firm 
resolution  to  meet  consequences;  'I  do  not  find  any 
one  so  hardy  at  present  as  to  deny  that  there  are  very 
great  advantages  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  plentiful  for- 
tune.'— BuDGELL.  Boldness  denotes  a  spirit  to  com 
mence  action,  or  in  a  less  favourable  sense  to  be  heed- 
less and  free  in  one's  speech;  'A  bold  tongue  and  a 
feeble  arm  are  the  qimlifications  of  Drances  in  Virgil.' 
— Addison.  An  audacious  man  speaks  with  a  lof<v 
tone,  without  respect  and  witliout  reflection ;  h.. 
haughty  demeanour  makes  him  forget  what  is  due  tt> 
his  superiours.  Effrontery  discovers  itself  by  an  inso- 
lent air ;  a  total  unconcern  for  the  opinions  of  those 
present,  and  a  disregard  of  all  the  forms  of  civil  so- 
ciety. A  hardy  man  speaks  with  a  resolute  tone, 
which  seems  to  brave  the  utmost  evil  that  can  result 
from  what  he  says.  A  bold  man  speaks  without  re- 
serve, undaunted  by  the  quality,  rank,  or  haughtiness 
of  those  whom  he  addresses  ; 

Bold  in  the  council  board, 
But  cautious  in  the  field,  he  shunn'd  the  sword 

Drydeji 

It  requires  audacity  to  assert  false  claims,  or  vindi- 
cate a  lawless  conduct  in  the  presence  of  accusers  and 
judges ;  it  requires  effrontery  to  ask  a  favour  of  the 
man  whom  one  has  basely  injured,  or  to  assume  a 
placid  unconcerned  air  in  the  presence  of  those  by 
whom  one  has  been  convicted  of  flagrant  atrocities ; 
it  requires  hardihood  to  assert  as  a  positive  fact  what 
is  dubious  or  suspected  to  be  false;  it  requires  boldness 
to  maintain  the  truth  in  spite  of  every  danger  with 
which  one  is  threatened,  or  to  assert  one's  claims  in 
the  presence  of  one's  superiours. 

Audacity  makes  a  man  to  be  hated;  but  it  is  not 
always  such  a  base  metal  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world  as  it  ought  to  be;  it  frequently  passes  current 
for  boldness  when  it  is  practised  wilh  Success.  Effron- 
tery makes  a  man  despised  ;  it  is  of  too  mean  and  vul- 
gar a  stamp  to  meet  with  general  sanction:  it  is  odious 
to  all  but  those  by  whom  it  is  practised,  as  it  seems  to 
run  counter  to  every  principle  and  feeling  of  common' 
honesty.  Hardihood  is  a  die  on  which  a  man  slakes 
his  character  for  veracity;  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
disputants,  and  frequently  brings  a  man  through  diffi- 
culties which,  with  more  deliberation  and  caution, 
might  have  proved  his  ruin.  Boldness  makes  a  mar. 
universally  respected  though  not  always  beloved :  a 
bold  man  is  a  particular  favourite  with  the  fair  sex 
with  whom  timidity  passes  for  folly,  and  boldness  of 
course  for  great  talent  or  a  fine  spirit. 

Audacity  is  the  characteristick of  rebels;  effrontery 

*  Vide  Girard ;  "  Hardiesse,  sudace,  effrontcrie  " 
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Ibato.  villains;  AardiAood  is  e^viceable  to  gentlemen 
Df  the  bar ;  boidness  is  indispensable  in  every  great 
nnlertaking. 

DARING,  BOLD. 

Daring  signifies  having  the  spirit  to  dare ;  hold 
has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  head  of 
audocity^ 

These  terms  may  be  botli  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  but 
daring  much  oftener  than  bold.  In  either  case  daring 
expresses  much  more  than  bold;  he  who  is  daring 
provokes  resistance,  and  courts  danger;  but  the  bold 
man  is  contented  to  overcome  the  resistance  that  is 
offered  to  him.  A  man  may  be  bold  in  the  use  of 
words  only ;  he  must  be  daring  in  actions :  a  man  is 
bold  in  the  defence  of  ti  nth :  '  Boldness  is  the  po^ver 
to  speak  or  to  do  what  we  intend  without  fear  or  dis- 
order.'— Locke.  A  man  is  daring  in  military  enter- 
pr^e  ; 

Too  dariTi^^  prince  1  ah !  whither  dost  thou  run. 
Ah !  too  forgetful  of  thy  wife  and  son. — Pope. 


STRENUOUS,  BOLD. 

Stj-enuouSf  in  Latin  strenuus,  from  the  Greek 
^pijviis  undaunted,  untamed,  from  s-pvvlaui  to  be  witli- 
out  ail  rein  or  control;  bold,  v.  .Audacity. 

Strenuous  expresses  much  more  than  bold ;  boldness 
is  a  prominent  idea,  but  it  is  only  one  idea  which 
enters  into  the  signification  of  strenuousness ;  it  com- 
bines likewise  fearleasnessj  activity,  and  ardour.  An 
advocate  in  a  cause  may  be  strenuous,  or  merely  bold: 
In  the  former  case  he  emits  nothing  that  can  be  either 
said  or  done  in  favour  of  the  cause,  he  is  always  on 
the  alert,  he  heeds  no  difficulties  or  danger ;  but  in  the 
latter  case  he  only  displays  his  spirit  in  the  undisguised 
declaration  of  his  sentiments.  Strenuous  supporters 
of  any  opinion  are  always  strongly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  tbat  which  they  support,  and  warmly  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  its  importance;  'Wbile  the 
good  weather  continued,  I  strolled  about  the  country, 
and  made  many  strenuous  attempts  to  run  away  from 
this  odious  giddiness.' — Beattie.  But  the  bold  sup- 
porter of  an  opinion  may  be  impelled  rather  with  the 
desire  of  showing  his  boldness  than  maintaining  his 
5oint ; 

Fortune  befriends  the  bold.— Dryben. 


ARMS,  WEAPONS. 
'Jrms,  from  the  Latin  arma,  is  now  properly  used 
for  instruments  of  offence,  and  never  otherwise  except 
by  a  poetick  license  of  atttis  for  armour ;  but  weapons, 
from  the  German  wa/fire,  may  be  used  either  for  an 
instrument  of  offence  or  defence.  We  say  fire  arms, 
but  not  fire  weapons ;  and  weapons  offensive  or  defen- 
sive, not  arms  offensive  or  defensive,  .drms  likewise, 
agreeably  to  its  origin,  is  employed  for  whatever  is  in- 
ctntionally  made  as  an  instrument  of  offence ;  weapon, 
according  to  its  extended  and  indefinite  application,  is 
employed  for  whatever  may  be  accidentally  used  for 
this  purpose:  guns  and  swords  q.re  always  ai-ms; 

Louder,  and  yet  more  loud,  I  hear  th'  alarms 
Of  human  cries  distinct  and  clasliing  arms, 

Dryden. 

Stones,  and  brickbats,  and  pitchforks,  may  be  occa- 

Rionally  weapons  ; 

The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword  ; 
For  I  have  loaded  me  with  many  spoils, 
Using  no  other  weapon  than  his  name. 

Shaksfeare. 


ARMY,  HOST. 

An  army  is  an  organized  body  of  armed  men ,  a 
host,  from  kostis  an  enemy,  is  properly  a  body  of 
hostile  men. 

An  anrty  is  a  limited  body ;  a  Twst  may  be  unlimited, 
and  is  therefore  generally  considered  a  very  large 
body. 

The  word  army  applies  only  to  that  wJiich  has  been 
formed  by  the  rules  of  ait  for  purposes  of  war ; 


No  more  applause  would  on  ambition  wait 
And  laying  waste  the  world  be  counted  great 
But  one  goodnatured  act  mure  praises  gain. 
Than  armies  overthrown  and  thousands  slain 

JbN>  Ntl 

Host  has  been  extended  in  its  application  not  only  to 
bodies,  whether  of  men  or  angels,  that  were  aspembl«d 
for  purposes  of  offeiicc,  but  also  in  the  figurati\  c  sense 
to  whatever  rises  up  to  assail: 

He  it  was  whose  guile, 
Stirr'd  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  decelv'd 
The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 
Had  cast  him  out  of  heav'n  with  all  his  host 
Of  rebel  angels. — Milton. 
Yet  true  it  is,  survey  we  life  around, 
Whole  hosts  of  ills  on  every  side  are  found. 

Jekyhs 


BATTLE,  COMBAT,  ENGAGEMENT. 

Battle,  in  French  hataille,  comes  from  the  Latin 

baUio,  Hebrew  H^J?  to  twist,  signifying  a  beating; 
combat,  from  the  French  combattre,  i.  e.  com  or  cum 
together,  and  baitre  to  beat  or  fight,  signifies  literally 
a  battle  one  with  the  other;  engagement  sismRve  ihsi 
act  of  being  engaged  or  occupied  in  a  contest. 

*  Battle  is  a  general  action  requiring  some  prepara 
tion :  combat  is  only  particular,  and  sometimes  unex- 
pected. Thus  the  action  which  took  place  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  or  Cresar  and 
Pompey,  were  battles;  but  the  action  in  which  the 
Horaiii  and  the  Curiatii,  decided  the  fate  of  Rome, 
as  also  many  of  the  actions  in  which  Hercules  was 
engaged,  were  combats.  The  battle  of  Ahnanza  was 
a  decisive  action  between  Philip  of  France  and  Charles 
of  Austria,  in  their  contest  for  the  throne  of  Spain 
in  the  combat  between  Menelaus  and  Parii;,  Homer 
very  artfully  describes  the  seasonable  interference  of 
Venus  to  save  her  favourite  from  destruction ;  '  The 
most  curious  reason  of  all  (for  the  wager  of  battle)  is 
given  in  the  Mirror,  that  it  is  allowable  upon  warran 
of  the  combat  between  David  for  the  people  of  Iwae 
of  the  one  party,  and  Goliath  lor  the  Philistines  of  the 
other  party.' — Blackstone. 

The  word  combat  has  more  relation  to  the  act  of 
fighting  than  that  of  fiaMie,  which  is  used  with  more 
propriety  simply  to  denominate  the  action.  In  the  battle 
between  the  Romans  and  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus, 
the  combat  was  obstinate  and  bloody ;  the  Romans 
seven  times  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  were  as  often  re- 
pulsed in  their  turn.  In  this  latter  sense  engagement 
and  combat  are  analogous,  but  the  former  has  a  siKcifick 
relation  to  the  agents  and  parties  engaged,  ■^■luchia 
not  implied  in  the  latter  term.  We  speak  of  a  person 
being  present  in  an  engagement ;  wounded  in  an  en- 
gagement; or  having  fought  desperately  in  an  engage- 
ment:  on  the  other  hand;  to  engage  in  a  combat ;  to 
challenge  to  single  combat :  combats  are  sometimes 
begun  by  the  accidental  meeting  of  avowed  oppo- 
nents ;  in  such  engagements  nothing  is  thought  of  but 
the  gratification  of  revenge. 

Battles  are  fought  between  armies  only ;  they  are 
gained  or  lost :  combats  are  entered  into  betv/een  in- 
dividuals, whether  of  the  brute  «■  human  species,  in 
which  they  seek  to  destroy  or  excel :  engagements  are 
confined  to  no  particular  member,  only  to  such  as  are 
engaged :  a  general  engagement  is  said  of  an  army 
when  the  whole  body  is  eTi^cg-ed;  partial  engagements 
respect  only  such  as  are  fought  by  small  parties  or 
companies  of  an  army.  History  is  mostly  occupied 
with  the  details  of  battles ; 

A  battle  bloody  fought, 
Where  darkness  and  surprise  m  ade  conquest  cheap. 

DaynEN. 
In  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  we  have  like- 
wise an  account  of  the  combats  between  men  and  wild 
beasts,  which  formed  their  principal  amusemrnt ; 
This  brave  man  with  long  resistance, 
Held  the  combat  doubtful.— Rows. 

It  is  reported  of  the  German  women,  that  whenev« 
their  husbands  went  to  battle  they  used  to  go  into  thif 
thickest  of  the  combat  to  carry  them  provisions  or  dress 

"  Girord    "  Bntaille,  combat  " 
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riieir  wounrts ;  and  that  sometimes  they  would  take 
part  in  the  engagement;  'The  Emperor  of  Morocco 
commanded  his  principal  officers,  that  ii'  he  died  during 
the  engagement^  they  should  conceal  his  death  from 
Ihe  army.' — Addison.  The  word  combat  is  likewise 
sometimes  taken  in  a  moral  application ;  '  The  rela- 
tion of  events  becomes  a  moral  lecture,  when  the 
combat  of  honour  is  rewarded  with  virtue.'— Ha  wees - 

IVORTH. 


CONFLICT,  COMBAT,  CONTEST. 

Conflict-  in  Latin  conflictus,  participle  of  conjligo 
compounded  of  con  and  fligo,  in  Greeit  (pXiyoi  ^olic 
for  ^XjjSoi  to  flip  or  strike,  signifies  to  strike  against 
each  other.  This  term  is  allied  to  combat  and  covflict 
in  the  sense  of  striving  for  the  superiority ;  but  they 
ditler  both  in  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  action. 

A  conflict  has  more  of  violence  in  it  than  a  covibat, 
and  a  combat  than  a  contest. 

A  conflict  and  combat,  in  the  proper  sense,  are  always 
attended  with  a  personal  attack ;  contest  consists  mostly 
of  a  striving  for  some  common  object. 

A  conflict  is  mostly  sanguinary  and  desperate,  it 
arises  from  the  undisciplined  operations  of  the  bad  pas- 
sions, animosity,  and  brutal  rage;  it  seldom  ends  in 
any  thing  but  destruction ;  a  combat  is  often  a  matter 
of  art  and  a  trial  of  skill ;  it  may  be  obstinate  and  last- 
ing, though  not  arising  from  any  personal  resentment, 
and  mostly  terminates  with  the  triumph  of  one  party 
and  ihe  defeat  of  the  other :  a  contest  is  interested  and 
personal ;  it  may  often  give  rise  to  angry  and  even  ma- 
liunant  sentiments,  but  is  not  necessarily  associated 
with  any  bad  passion  ;  it  ends  in  the  advancement  of 
one  to  the  injury  of  the  other. 

The  lion,  thetiger,and  other  beasts  of  the  forest,  have 
dreadful  conflicts  wiienevcr  they  meet ;  which  seldom 
terminate  but  in  the  death  of  one  if  not  both  of  the 
antagonists:  it  would  be  well  if  the  use  of  the  word 
were  confined  to  the  irrational  part  of  the  creation  ;  but 
there  have  been  wars  and  partybroils  among  men, 
which  iiave  occasioned  covflicls  the  most  horrible  and 
(feslructive  thai  can  be  conceived; 

It  ia  my  father's  face. 
Whom  in  this  conflict^  I  unawares  have  kill'd. 
Shakspearb. 

That  combats  have  been  mere  trials  of  skill  is  evinced 
Dy  the  combats  in  the  ancient  games  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  also  in  the  justs  and  tournaments  of  later 
date  ;  but  in  all  applications  of  the  term,  it  implies  a 
set  engagement  between  two  or  more  particular  indi- 
viduals ; 

Elsewhere  he  saw,  where  Troilus  defied 
Achilles,  an  unequal  coiniat  tried.— Drydeh. 
Contests  are  aa  various  as  the  pursuits  and  wishes  of 
men :  whatever  is  an  object  of  desire  for  two  parties 
beco^nes  the  ground  of  a  contest;  ambition,  interest, 
and  party-zeal  are  always  busy  in  furnishing  men  with 
objects  for  a  contest ;  on  the  same  ground,  the  attain- 
ment of  victory  in  a  battle,  or  of  any  subordinate 
point  during  an  engagement,  become  the  object  of  con- 
test; '  When  the  chips  grappled  together,  and  the  con- 
test became  more  steady  and  furious,  the  example  of 
the  King  and  so  many  gallant  nobles,  wlio  accompa- 
nied him,  animated  to  such  a  degree  the  seamen  and 
soldiers,  Ihat  they  maintained  every  where  a  superi- 
ority ' — Hume. 

In  Ji  fij^urative  sense  these  terms  are  applied  to  the 
movements  of  the  mind,  the  elements  or  whatever 
seems  to  oppose  itself  to  another  thing,  in  wliich  sense 
they  preserve  the  same  analogy  :  violent  passions  have 
their  conflicts:  ordinary  desires  their  combats;  mo- 
tives their  contests  :  it  is  the  poet's  part  to  describe  the 
conflicts  between  pride  and  passion,  rage  and  despair, 
in  the  breast  of  the  disappointed  lover ;  '  Happy  is  the 
man  who  in  the  convict  of  desiie  between  God  and  the 
world,  can  oppose  not  only  argument  to  argument  but 
pleasure  to  pleasure.'— Blair.  Reason  will  seldom 
:;ome  off  victorious  in  its  combat  with  ambition,  ava- 
.'ice,  a  love  of  pleasure,  or' any  predominant  desire, 
inless  aided  by  religion  ;  '  The  noble  combat  that,  'twixt 
oy  and  sorrow,  was  fought  in  Paulina!  She  had  one 
eye  declined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband,  another  ele- 
vated that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled.'— Siiakspeare. 
Where  there  is  a  contest  bclween  the  desire  of  fe'low- 


ing  one's  will  ana  a  sense  of  propuety,  tne  voice  o(  r 
prudent  frieiid  may  be  heard  and  heeded  ;  'Soon  after- 
ward the  death  of  the  king  furnished  a  general  subject 
for  poetical  contest.'' — Johnson. 


TO  CONFRONT,  FACE. 
Confrcnt,  from  the  Latin  frons  a  forehead,  implies 
to  set /ace  lo  face;  and /nee,  from  the  noun /ace,  signi- 
fies to  set  the  face  towards  any  object.  Tlie  former  of 
these  terms  is  always  employed  Ibr  two  or  more  persont 
with  regard  to  each  other  ;  the  latter  for  a  single  indi- 
vidual with  regard  to  objects  in  general. 

Witnesses  are  con/ronicrf;  a  person  faces  danger,  or 
faces  an  enemy  '.  when  people  give  contrary  evidence 
it  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  extra-judicial  matters,  to 
confront  them,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth ; 
Whereto  serves  mercy, 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ? 

Shaespearie. 
TJie  best  test  which  a  man  can  give  of  his  courage,  is 
to  evince  his  readiness  for  facing  his  enemy  whenever 
the  occasion  requires ; 

The  rev'rend  charioteer  directs  the  course, 
And  strains  his  aged  arm  to  lash  the  horse; 
Hector  they /ace  ,■  unknowing  how  to  fear, 
Fierce  he  drove  on. — Pope. 


TO  BEAT,  STRIKE,  HIT. 

Beat,  in  French  battre,  Latin  battuo,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  habat  to  beat ;  Strike,  in  Saxon  strican,  Da- 
nish Strieker,  &c.  from  the  Latin  strictum,  participle 
of  stringoXo  brush  or  sweep  along,  signifies  literallyto 
pass  one  thing  along  the  surface  of  another;  hit,  in 
Latin  ictus^  participle  of  ico,  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
necat  to  strike. 

To  beat  is  to  redouble  blows;  to  strike  is  to  give  one 
single  blow  ;  but  the  bare  touching  in  consequence  of 
an  effort  constitutes  hitting.  We  never  beat  but  with 
design,  nor  hit  without  an  aim,  but  we  may  strike  by 
accident.  It  is  the  part  of  the  strong  to  beat ;  of  the 
most  vehement  to  siWAe;  of  the  most  sure  sightod  to 
hit. 

Notwithstanding  the  declamations  of  philosophers  aa 
they  are  pleased  to  style  themselves,  the  practice  of 
beating  cannot  altogether  be  discarded  from  the  mili- 
tary or  scholaslick  discipline.  The  master  who  s^rjitcs 
his  pupil  hastily  is  oftener  impelled  by  the  force  of  pas- 
sion than  of  conviction.  Hitting  is  the  object  and  de- 
light of  the  marksman;  it  is  the  utmost  exertion  of  his 
skill  to  hit  tlie  exact  point  at  which  he  aims.  In  an  ex- 
tended application  of  these  terms,  beating  \<,  for  the 
most  part,  an  act  of  passion,  either  from  anger  or  sor- 
row; 

Young  Sylvia  ica(5  her  breast,  and  cries  aloud 

For  succour  from  the  clownish  neighbouihnod, 

Dryden 
Striking  is  an  act  of  decision,  as  to  strike  a  blov/ ; 
Send  thy  arrows  forth 

Strike^  strike  these  tyrants  and  avenge  my  tears. 
Cumberland. 
Hitting  Is  an  act  of  design^  as  to  hit  a  maiK  ;  '  No  man 
is  thought  to  become  vicious  by  sacrificing  the  life  of 
an  animal  to  the  pleasure  of  AiHr/?£"  a  mark.  It  is  how- 
ever certain  that  by  this  act  more  happiness  is  destroyed 
than  produced.' — Hawkeswortii. 

Blow  probably  derives  the  meaning  in  which  It  is 
here  taken  from  the  action  of  the  wind,  which  it  re- 
sembles when  it  is  violent;  stroke,  from  the  word 
strike,  denotes  the  act  of  striking. 

Blow  is  used  abstractedly  to  denote  the  effect  of  vio- 
lence ;  stroke  is  employed  relatively  to  the  person  pro- 
ducing that  effect  A  blow  may  be  received  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  receiver,  or  by  a  pure  accident; 
'  The  advance  of  the  human  mind  tow^ards  any  objecr 
of  laudable  pursuit  may  be  compared  to  the  progress 
of  a  body  driven  by  a  blow.^ — Johnson.  Strokes  are 
dealt  out  according  to  the  design  of  the  giver  ;  '  Pene 
trated  lo  the  heart  with  the  recollection  of  his  beha 
viour,  and  the  unmerited  pardon  he  had  met  with, 
Thrasyppus  was  proceeding  to  execute  vengeance  on 
himself,  by  rushing  on  his  sword,  when  Pisistratiie 
again  interposed,  ant*  seizing  his  hand,  stopped  the 
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fi(roAfi.'— Cumberland.  Cliildren  are  always  In  the 
wuy  of  gelling  blows  in  the  course  of  their  play ;  and 
of  r(>ceiving  sfroAesby  way  ofci^tiaement. 

A  How  may  be  given  with  the  hand,  or  with  any  flat 
snbsLance  ;  a  streke  is  rather  a  long  drawn  blow  given 
with  a  long  instrument,  like  a  Btick.  Blows  may  be 
given  with  the  fiat  part  of  a  sword,  and  strokes  Vi'ith  a 
stick. 

Blow  IS  seldom  used  but  in  the  RToper  sense;  stroke 
Buinetimes  figuratively,  as  a  siro/ic  of  death,  or  a  stroke 
»f  fortune:  'This  declaration  was  a  stroke,  which 
Gvander  had  neither  skill  to  elude,  nor  force  to  resist.' 
-Hawkesworth. 


TO  BEAT,  DEFEAT,  OVERPOWEU,  ROUT, 
OVERTHROW. 

BeaJ  is  here  figuratively  employed  in  the  sense  of  the 
■brraer  section;  defeat,  from  the  French  defaire,  im- 
plies to  undo;  overpower^  to  have  the  power  over  any 
one  ;  rout,  from  the  French  mcttre  en  deroitte  is  to  turn 
from  one's  route,  and  overthrow  to  throw  over  or  up- 
side down. 

Beat  respect=3  pprsonal  contests  between  individuals 
or  parties  ;  defeat,  rout,  ot^erpower,  and  overthrow,  are 
employed  mostly  for  contests  between  numbers.  A 
general  is  6ca(e7i  in  important  engagements;  he  is  de- 
feated and  may  be  routed  in  partial  attacks;  he  is  ovct- 
powcred  by  numbers,  and  overthrown  in  set  engage- 
ments. The  English  pride  tliemselves  on  heating  iheir 
enemies  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  whenever  they  cojue 
to  fair  engagements,  but  tlie  English  are  sometimes  de- 
feated wiien  they  make  too  desperate  attempts,  and 
sometimes  they  are  in  danger  of  haln^  overpowered  : 
they  have  scarcely  ever  been  routed  or  overthrown. 

To  beat  is  an  indefinite  term  expressive  of  no  parti- 
cular degree;  the  being  beaten  maybe  altrjnded  with 
greater  or  less  damage.  To  be  defeated  is  a  specifick 
disadvantage,  it  is  a  failure  in  a  particular  object  of 
more  or  less  importance.  To  be  ovtrpowcrcd'i^  a  posi- 
tive loss;  it  is  a  loss  of  the  power  of  acliny  which  may 
oe  of  longer  or  shorter  duration  :  XoXmrouted  is  a  tem- 
oorary  disadvantage  ;  Q.rout  alteis  the  rowie  or  course 
of  proceeding,  but  does  not  disable ;  to  be  overthrown  is 
he  greatest  of  all  mischiefs,  and  is  applicable  only  to 
great  armies  and  great  concerns,  an  overthrow  com- 
monly decides  the  contest ; 

Beat  is  a  leriu  which  reflects  more  or  less  dishonour 
01,  the  general  or  the  army  or  on  both  ; 

Turnus,  I  know  you  think  me  not  your  friend, 
?Jor  will  I  much  with  your  belief  contend  ; 
I  beg  your  greatness  not  to  give  the  law 
In  other  realms,  but  beaten  to  withdraw. 

Urtden. 
Defeat  is  an  indifferent  term;  the  best  generals  may 
sometinjes  be  defeated  by  circumstance's  which  are 
above  human  control ;  '  Satan  frequently  confesses  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  being  the  per- 
fection he  was  forced  to  allow  hJni,  and  the  only  con- 
sideration which  could  support  his  pride  under  the 
shame  of  his  defeat.^ — Addison.  Overpowering  is 
coupled  with  no  particular  honour  to  fbe  winner,  nor 
disgrace  to  the  loser;  superiour  power  is  often er  the 
result  of  good  fortune  than  of  skill.  The  bravest  and 
finest  troops  may  be  ocfirpoweT-cd  in  cases  which  exceed 
human  power  ;  '  The  veterans  who  defended  the  walls, 
were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers.' — Robertson. 
A  rout  is  always  disgraceful,  particularly  to  the  army  ; 
It  always  arl&-s  from  want  of  firmness  ;  '  The  rout  (at 
the  battle  of  Pavia)  now  became  universal,  and  resist- 
ance ceased  in  almost  every  part  but  where  the  king 
was  in  person.' — Robertson.  An  overthrow  is  fatal 
rather  tlia;i  disl.ionourable ;  it  excites  pity  rathei  than 
contempt ;  '  Mil\on's  subject  is  rebellion  against  the  Su- 
preme Being;  jaised  by  the  highest  order  of  created 
aeings,  the  oveT!Xrow  of  tlieirhost  is  the  punishment 
if  their  crime.' — .Johnson. 


TO  DEEKiVT,  FOIL,  DISArPCINT, 
FRUSTRATE. 

Tn  defeat  has  the  same  meaning  as  given  under  the 
Article  To  beat;  fnl  may  probably  come  from  fail, 
nnri  tne  Latin  filio  to  deceive,  signifying  to  make  to 
(ail ;  frustrate,  in  Latin  fi-ustratus,  from  frustra  in 
vain,\ignifies  to  makt  van  ;  disappoint,  from  the  pri- 


vative dis  and  the  verb  appoint,  signifies  literally  (c  do 
away  what  has  been  appointed. 

Defeat  and  foil  are  both  applied  to  matters  of  enter- 
prise ;  but  that  may  be  defeated  which  is  only  planned 
and  that  is  foiledwhlch  is  In  iheactof  being  executed, 
What  is  rejected  is  defeated:  what  is  aimed  at  or  pur- 
posed is  frustrated  :  what  is  calcul-'»tcd  (Ui  is  disap- 
pointed. The  best  concerted  scliemea  may  sometimes 
be  easily  defeated :  where  art  is  employed  against  sim- 
plicity tiie  latter  may  be  easily  foiled:  wlien  we  aim 
at  what  is  above  our  reach,  we  must  be  frustrated  in 
our  endeavours  ;  when  our  expectations  are  extrava- 
gant, it  seems  to  follow  of  course,  that  they  will  be 
disappointed. 

Design  or  accident  may  tend  to  defeat,  design  only  to 
foil,  accident  only  to  frustrate  or  disappoint.  The  su- 
pepiour  foice  of  the  enemy,  or  a  combination  of  unto- 
ward events  whicii  are  above  the  control  of  the  com- 
mander, will  serve  to  defeat  the  best  concerted  plans  of 
Uie  best  generals;  'The  very  purposes  of  wanlonne.sd 
are  defeated  by  a  carriage  wnicli  has  so  much  boldness.' 
— Steele,  Men  of  upiight  minds  can  seldom /oz7  the 
deep  laid  schemes  of  Knaves ;  '  The  devil  haunts  thOe:e 
most  where  Jje  hath  greatest  hopes  of  success;  and  'a 
too  eager  and  intent  upon  mischief  to  employ  his  time 
and  temptations  where  he  hath  been  so  often /oi7crf.'— 
TiLLOTSON.  When  we  see  that  the  perversity  of  men 
is  liable  to  frustrate  the  kind  intentions  of  others  iii 
Uuir  behalf,  it  is  wiser  to  leave  them  to  their  folly; 
Let  all  the  Tuscans,  all  th'  Arcadians  join, 
Nor  these  nor  those  shall /7iis£raJe  my  design 
Dryden 
The  cross  accidents  of  human  life  are  a  fruitful  souico 
of  disappointments  to  those  wlio  suflcr  themse  vcs  ir 
be  affected  by  them ;  'It  seems  rational  to  hope  lliat 
minds  qualified  for  great  attainments  should  lirsi  en 
deavour  their  own  bensfit.  But  this  expectation,  how 
ever  plausible,  has  been  very  frequently  disappointed 
—Johnson. 


TO  BAFFLE,  DEFEAT,  DISCONCERT, 
CONFOUND. 

Baffie,  in  French  baffler,  from  buffle  an  ox,  signifies 
to  lead  by  the  nose  as  an  ox,  that  is,  to  amutie  or  disap 
point;  defeat,  in  French  difait,  participle  of  rf^/razrc, ia 
compounded  of  the  privative  de  and/aiVc  to  do,  signi 
fying  to  undo  ;  disconcert  is  compounded  of  the  priva 
tiv.e  dis  and  concert,  signifying  to  throw  out  of  concert 
or  hsirmony,  to  put  into  disorder;  covfound,  in  French 
confondre,  is  conipounded  oCcon  and  fondre  to  meltor 
mix  together  in  general  disorder. 

When  applied  to  the  derangement  of  the  mind  or  ra- 
ticmal  faculties,  baffle  and  defeat  respect  the  powers  of 
argument,  disconcert  and  covfound  liie  thoughts  and 
feelings :  baffle  expresses  less  than  defeat :  disconcert 
less  than  confound;  a  person  is  baffled  in  argument 
who  is  for  the  time  discomposed  and  silenced  by  the  su- 
periour address  of  liis opponent:  he  is dcfeated'm  argu- 
ment if  his  opponent  has  altogether  tiie  advantag;e  of 
him  in  strer>glhof  reasoning  and  jus;  "--C^s  of  sentiment; 
a  person  is  disconcertedwhn  loses  his  prin-ei.^re  of  mind 
for  a  moment,  or  has  his  feelings  any  way  difcrun 
posed ;  he  is  confounded  when  llie  powers  of  thought 
and  consciousness  become  torpid  or  vanish. 

A  superiour  command  of  lan.^uage  or  a  particular 
degree  of  effrontery  will  frequently  enable  one  peison 
to  baffle  anoiher  who  is  advocating  the  cause  of  tiuth  ; 
'  When  the  mind  hasbrotight  itself  io  close  tliinkin;:,  it 
may  go  on  roundly.  Every  abstruse  problem,  eveiy 
intricate  question  will  not  baffle,  discourage,  or  break 
it.  — Locke.  Ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  a  want  of 
ability,  may  occasion  a  man  to  be  defeated  by  his  ad- 
versary, even  when  he  is  supporting  a  good  cause: 
*  He  that  could  withstand  conscience  is  flighted  at  in- 
famy, and  shame  prevails  when  reason  is  defeated.'' — 
Johnson.  Assurance  is  requisite  to  prevent  anyone 
from  being  disconcerted  who  is  suddenly  detected  m  any 
disgraceful  proceeding  ;  'She  looked  in  the  glass  while 
she  was  speaking  to  me,  and  without  any  confusion 
adjusted  her  tucker;  she  seemed  rather  pleat^ed  than 
disconcerted  at  being  regarded  with  earnestness.*— 
Hawkesworth.  Hardened  effrontery  sometimes  kr;>pa 
the  daring  villainfrom  being  covfounded  by  any  events, 
however  awful;  'I  could  not  help  inquiring  of  the 
clerks  if  they  knew  this  lady,  and  was  grectlv 
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founded  when  they  told  me  with  an  air  of  secrecy  that 
she  was  my  cousin's  mistress.'— Hawkksworth. 

When  applied  to  the  derangement  of  plans,  baffie 
expresses  less  than  defeat;  defeat  less  than  confound ; 
and  disconcert  less  than  all.  Obstinacy,  perseverance, 
skill,  or  art,  io^es;  force  or  violence  rfe/eafs;  awkward 
circumstinces  disconcert ;  the  visitation  of  God  cor.- 
founds.  When  wicked  men  strive  to  obtain  their  ends, 
it  is  a  happy  tiling  when  their  adversaries  have  suffi- 
cient skill  and  address  to  baffie  all  their  arts,  and  sufh- 
i  ient  power  to  defeat  all  their  projects ; 

Now  shepherds !  To  your  helpless  charge  be  kind, 

Baffie  the  raging  year,  and  fill  their  pens 

With  food  at  will.— Thomson. 
He  finds  himself  naturally  to  dread  a  superiour  Being, 
that  can  defeat  all  his  designs  and  disappoint  all  his 
hopes.'— TiLLOTSON.  Sometimes  when  our  best  enflea- 
vours  fail  in  our  own  behalf,  the  devices  of  men  are 
confounded  by  the  interposition  of  heaven ; 

So  spake  the  Son  of  God ;  and  Satan  stood 
A  while  as  mule,  confounded  what  to  say. 

Milton. 
It  frequently  happens  even  in  the  common  transactions 
of  life  that  the  best  schemes  are  disconcerted  by  the  tri- 
vial casualties  of  wind  and  weather  ;  'The  King  (Wil- 
liam) informed  of  these  dangerous  discontents  hastened 
overto  England;  and  by  his  presence,  and  the  vigorous 
measures  which  he  pursued,  disconcerted  all  the 
schemes  of  the  conspirators.' — Hume.  The  obstinacy 
of  a  disorder  may  baffie  the  skill  of  the  physician ;  the 
imprudence  of  the  patient  may  defeat  the  object  of  his 
prescriptions :  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  superiour 
may  disconcert  the  unauthorized  plan  of  those  who  are 
Eubordinate:  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his  army 
confounded  the  project  of  the  King  of  Assyria. 


TO  CONaUEK,  VANaUTSH,  SUBDUE, 
OVERCOME,  SUKMOUNT. 

Conquer^  in  French  conquerir,  Latin  conquiro^  com- 
jounded  of  con  and  gutsro,  signifies  to  seek  or  try  to 
jain  an  object;  vanquish,  in  French  vaincre,  Latin 
-AncOf  Gree.k  {^er  metaikesin)  viicdu),  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  X}"^}  ^^  destroy ;  subdue,  from  the  Latin 
(ji&do,  signities  to  give  or  put  under;  overcome,  com- 
nounded  of  over  and  come,  signifies  to  come  over  or  get 
bie  mastery  over  one:  surmouiit,  in  French  surmonter, 
sompounded  of  sur  over  and  monter  to  mount, signifies 
lo  rise  above  any  one. 

Persons  or  thin£;s  are  conquered  or  subdued ;  persons 
only  are  vanquished.  An  enemy  or  a  country  is  con- 
quered; a  foe  is  vanquished  ;  people  are  subdued. 

We  conquer  an  enemy  or  a  country  by  whatever 
means  we  gain  the  mastery  over  him  or  it.  The  idea 
of  something  gained  is  most  predominant :  '  He  (Ethel- 
wolO  began  his  reign  witli  making  a  partition  of  his 
dominions,  and  delivering  over  to  his  eldtst  son  Athel- 
stan,  the  new  conquered  provinces  of  Essex,  Kent,  and 
Sussex.' — Home.  We  vanquish  him,  when  by  force 
we  make  him  yield  ;  '  A  few  troops  of  the  vanquished, 
had  -jtill  the  courage  to  turn  upon  their  pursuers.' — 
Hume.  We  sufiduchimby  whatever  means  we  check 
in  him  the  spirit  of  resistance ;  '  The  Danes,  surprised 
to  see  an  army  of  English,  whom  they  considered  as 
totally  subdued,  and  slill  more  astonished  to  hear  that 
Alfred  was  at  their  head,  made  but  a  faint  resistance.' — 
Hume.  A  Christian  tries  to  conquer  his  enemies  by 
kindness  and  generosity ;  a  warriour  tries  to  vanq^iisk 
them  in  the  field;  a  prudent  monarch  tries  io  subdue 
his  rebellious  subjects  by  a  due  mi.^ture  of  clemency 
and  rigour. 

One  may  be  vanquished  in  a  single  battle;  one  is 
subdued  only  by  the  mostviolent  and  perseveringmea- 
sures.  Wilham  the  First  conquered  England  by  uam- 
quishing-  his , rival  Harold ;  after  which  he  completely 
subdued  the  English. 

Alexander  having  vanquished  all  the  enemies  that 
opposed  him,  and  subdued  all  the  nations  with  whom 
he  waned,  fancied  that  he  had  conquered  the  whole 
world,  and  is  said  to  have  wept  at  the  idea  that  there 
were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application  these  terms  are 
nearly  allied  to  overcome  and  sjirmount.  That  is  con- 
quered and  subdued  which  is  in  the  mind ;  that  is  over- 
tome  ind   surmounted  which   is  either  iiifernal  or 


external.  We  conquer  and  overcome  what  makes  no 
great  resistance  ;  wesubdue  and  surmount  whatis  v  :0 
lent  and  strong  in  )M  opposition ;  dislikes,  attachments, 
and  feehngs  in  general,  either  for  or  against,  are  con- 
quered: unruly  and  tumultuous  passions  are  to  be 
subdued;  aman  conquers  himself; 

Real  glory 
Springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselves 

Thomson. 
He  subdues  his  spirit  or  his  passions ;  '  Socrates  and 
Marcus  Aurelius  are  instances  of  men,  who,  by  the 
strength  of  philosophy  having  subdued  their  passions, 
are  celebrated  for  good  husbands.' — Spectator. 

One  conquers  by  ordinary  means  and  efforts ;  one 
subdues  by  extraordinary  means.  Antipathies  when 
cherished  in  early  life  are  not  easily  conquered  in  riper 
years:  nothing  but  a  prevailing  sense  of  religion,  and  a 
perpetual  fear  of  God,  can  ever  subdue  the  rebellious 
wills  and  propensities. 

It  requires  for  the  most  part  determination  and  force 
to  overcome;  patience  and  perseverance  to  surmount. 
Prejudices  and  prepossessions  ar a  overcome ;  obstacles 
and difiiculties  are  surmounted;  'Actuated  by  some 
high  passion,  a  man  conceives  great  designs,  and  sur- 
mounts all  difficulties  in  the  execution.' — Blair.  It  too 
frequently  happens  that  those  who  are  eager  to  over- 
come their  prejudices,  in  orderto  dispose  themselves  for 
the  reception  of  new  opinions,  fall  into  greater  errours 
than  those  they  have  abandoned.  Nothing  truly  great 
has  ever  been  effected  wbere  great  difficulties  have  not 
been  encountered  :  it  is  the  characteristick  of  genius  to 
sarmou7i(  every  difficulty:  Alexander  conceived  that  he 
could  overcome  nature  herself,  and  Hannibal  succeeded 
in  this  very  point:  ihere  were  scarcely  any  obstacles 
which  she  opposed  to  him  that  lie  did  not  surmount  by 
prowess  and  perseverance. 

Whoever  aims  at  Christian  perfection  must  strive 
with  God's  assistance  to  conquer  avarice,  pi"ide,  and 
every  inordinate  propensity;  to  siiitZue  wrath,  anger, 
lust,  and  every  carnal  appetite;  to  overcome  tempta- 
tions, and  to  surmount  trials  and  impediments  which 
obstruct  his  course. 

To  conquer  and  overcome  may  sometimes  be  indif 
ferently  applied  to  the  same  objects ;  but  the  fornier 
has  always  a  reference  to  the  thing  gained,  the  latter 
to  the  resistance  which  is  opposed,  hence  we  talk  of 
conquering  a  prejudice  as  far  as  we  bring  it  under  the 
power  of  the  understanding  ;  we  overcome  it  as  far  aa 
we  successfully  oppose  its  influence:  this  illustration 
will  serve  to  show  the  propriety  of  using  these  words 
distinctly  in  other  cases  where  they  cannot  be  used  in 
differently ; 

Equal  success  hath  set  these  champions  high. 

And  both  resolv'd  to  congwcr  or  to  die. — Waller. 

The  patient  mindby  yielding  overcomes. — Philips. 

To  vanquish  in  the  moral  application  bears  the 
same  meaning  as  in  the  proper  application,  signifying 
to  overcome  in  a  struggle  or  combat;  thus  a  person 
may  be  said  to  be  vanquished  by  any  ruling  passion 
which  gets  the  better  of  his  conscience  ;  '  Tliere  are 
two  parts  in  our  nature.  The  inferiour  part  is  gene 
rally  much  stronger,  and  has  always  the  start  of  rea 
son ;  which,  if  it  were  not  aided  by  religion,  would 
almost  universally  be  vanquished.^ — Berkelex. 

TO  OVERBEAR,  BEAR  DOWN,  OVERPOWER, 
OVERWHELM,  SUBDUE. 

To  overbear  is  to  bear  one's  self  over  another,  thai 
is,  to  make  another  bear  one's  weight ; 

Crowding  on  the  last  the  first  impel; 

Till  overborne  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell. 

Dryden. 
To  bear  doion  is  literally  to  bring  down  by  bearing 
upon;  'The  residue  were  so  disordered  as  they  could 
not  conveniently  fight  or  fly,  and  not  only  justled  and 
bore  down  one  another,  but  in  their  confused  tumbling 
back,  brake  a  part  of  the  avant-guard.' — Hayward. 
To  overpower  is  to  get  the  power  over  an  object ; 
'After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Pompey  found  himself 
outwitted  by  Ctesar ;  he  broke  with  him,  overpowered 
him  in  the  senate,  and  caused  many  unjust  decrees  to 
pass  against  him.' — Dryden.  To  overwhelm,  from 
whelm  or  wheel,  signifies  to  turn  one  quite  round  M 
well  as  over. 
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What  age  is  this,  where  honest  tnen, 

Plac'd  at  the  helm, 
A  sea  of  some  loul  mouth  or  pen 
Shall  ooeriohelnu—^ossoa. 
To  subdue  {v.  To  conquer)  is  hterally  lo  bring  or  put 
underneath ; 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 

To  such  a  lowneus,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

Shakspeahe. 
A  man  overbears  by  carrying  himself  higher  than 
olliers,  and  putting  to  silence  those  who  might  claiin 
an  equality  with  him;  an  ove-rbearinff  demeanour  is 
most  conspicuous  in  narrow  circles  where  an  indivi- 
dual, from  certain  casual  advantages,  aflects  a  su^'eri- 
oriiy  over  tlie  members  of  llie  same  community.  To 
bear  down  is  an  act  of  greater  violence :  one  bears 
down  opposition ;  it  is  properly  the  opposing  force  to 
force,  until  one  side  yields :  tliere  may  be  occasions  in 
wlucL"  bearing  down  is  fully  justifiable  and  laudable. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  often  compelled  to  bear  down  a  factious 
patty  which  threatened  to  overturn  the  government. 
Overpower,  as  the  term  implies,  belongs  to  tlie  exercise 
of  power  which  may  be  either  physical  or  moral :  one 
may  be  overpowered  by  anotlier,  who  in  a  struggle  gels 
him  into  his  power  ;  or  one  may  be  overpowered  in  an 
argument,  when  tlie  argument  of'one's  antagonist  is 
such  as  to  bring  one  to  silence.  One  is  overborne  or 
home  down  by  the  exertion  of  individuals;  one  is 
overpowered  by  the  active  efforts  of  individuals,  or  by 
the  force  of  circumstances;  one  v'  overwhelmed  by 
circumstances  or  things  only  ;  one  :i  overborne  by  Vn- 
ollierof  superioor  influence;  one  ia  t\medoicn\iy  ^e 
force  of  his  attack;  one  is  overpow^  vd  by  numbb.s, 
hy  entreaties,  by  looks,  and  the  li'-  ■;  one  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  torrent  of  words,  or  tj.wimpetuosity  of 
the  attack.  In  the  moral  or  extended  application  over- 
bear and  bear  down  both  imply  fdl-ce  or  violence,  but 
the  latter  even  more  than  the  former.  One  passion 
may  be  said  to  overhear  another,  or  to  overbear  reason  ; 
'  The  duty  of  fear,  like  that  of  other  passions,  is  not  to 
overbear  reason,  but  to  assist  it.' — Johnson.  What- 
ever bears  down  carries  all  before  it ; 

Contention  like  a  horse 

F'ull  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broken  loose, 

And  bears  down  aU  before  him.— Shakspkare. 

Overpower  and  overnchclm  denote  a  partial  superi- 
ority ;  subdue  denotes  that  which  is  permanent  and 
positive  :  we  may  overpower  or  overwhelm  for  a  time, 
or  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  to  subdue  is  to  get  an  entire 
and  lasting  superiority.  Overpower  and  overwhelm 
are  said  of  what  passes  between  persons  nearly  on  a 
level ;  but  subdue  is  said  of  those  who  are,  or  may  be, 
reduced  to  a  low  state  of  inferiority  :  individuals  or 
armies  are  overpowered  or  overwhelmed;  individuals 
or  nations  are  suMdued:  we  may  be  overpoicercd  in 
one  engagement,  and  overpower  our  opponent  in  an- 
other ;  we  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the  suddenness  and 
impetuosity  of  the  attack,  yet  we  may  recover  our- 
selves so  as  to  renew  the  attack ;  but  when  we  are 
subdued  all  power  of  resistance  is  gone. 

To  overpower,  overwhelm,  and  subdue,  are  applied 
either  to  the  niorEd  feelings  or  to  the  external  relations 
of  things ;  but  the  two  former  are  the  effects  of  exter- 
nal circumstances  ;  the  latter  follows  from  the  exercise 
of  the  reasoning  powtrs:  the  tender  feelings  are  over- 
powered, or  the  senses  may  be  overpowered ;  '  All 
colours  that  are  more  luminous  (than  green)  over- 
power av\A  dissipate  the  animal  spirits  which  are  em- 
ployed in  sight ' — Addison.  The  mind  is  overwhelmed 
with  shame,  horrour,  and  other  painful  feelings  ;  '  How 
trifling  an  apprehension  is  the  shame  of  being  laughed 
at  by  fools,  when  compared  with  that  everlasting 
shame  and  astonishinent  which  shall  overwhelm  the 
Einner  when  he  ehall  appear  before  the  tribunal  of 
Christ.' — RoQERS. 

Such  implements  of  mischief  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces,  and  ovenohelm  whatever  stands 
Adverse. — Milton. 
The  unruly  passions  are  subdued  by  the  force  of  reli- 
gious contemplation,  or  the  fortitude  is  subdued  by 
[lain; 

For  what  avails 

Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  quell'd  with 
pain, 

Wluch  all  subdues  ?— Milton. 

10 


A  person  may  bo  so  ovcrpowtred,  on  seeing  x  dying 
friend,  as  to  be  unable  to  speak ;  he  may  be  so  over 
whelmed  with  griel',  upon  ihedtath  of  a  near  and  d(-'ar 
relative,  as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to  his  ordinary  avo 
cations;  the  angry  passions  liave  been  so  completely 
subdued  by  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  heart,  that 
instances  have  been  known  of  the  most  irascible 
tempers  being  converted  into  the  most  mild  and  for 
bearing. 

T")  SUBJECT,  SUBJUGATE,  SUBDUE 

Subuue,  V.  To  conquer. 

To  subject,  signifying  to  make  8\ibject^  ia  heio  tlit 
generick  term:  to  subjugate,  from  jugum  a  yoke,  sig- 
nifying to  bring  under  a  yoke :  and  subdue,  signifying 
as  in  the  jireceding  article  to  bring  under,  are  specifick 
terms.  Wc  may  subject  either  individuals  or  nations ; 
but  we  subjugate  only  nations.  We  subject  ourselves 
to  reproof,  to  inconvenience,  or  to  the  influence  of  our 
passions ; 

Think  not,  young  warriours,  your  diminish'd  name 
Shall  lose  of  lustre,  bj  subjecting  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  experienced  age.— Dryden 
Where  there  is  no  awe,  there  will  be  no  subjection. 

'  South. 
One  nation  subjugates  another ;  subjugate  and  subdue 
are  both  employed  with  regard  tonaiions  that  are  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  tJie  conqueror :  but  subjugate  ex 
presses  even  more  than  subdue,  for  it  implies  lo  bring 
into  a  state  of  permanent  submission;  whereas  to 
subdue  may  be  only  a  nominal  and  temporary  subjec 
tion.  CiEsar  subjugated  the  Gauls,  for  he  made  them 
subjects  to  the  Roman  empire  ; 

O  fav'rite  virgin,  that  hast  warm'd  the  breast 

Whose  sov'reign  dictates  subjugate  the  east. 

Prior 
Alexander  subdued  the  Indian  nations,  who  revolt-.^ 
after  his  departure; 

Thy  son  (nor  is  th'  appointed  season  far,) 

In  Italy  shall  wage  successful  war, 

Till,  after  every  foe  subdu'd,  the  sun 

Thrice  through  the  signs  his  annual  race  shall  run 

Dryden 


INVINCIBLE,   UNCONaUERABLE,    INSUPEU 
ABLE,  INSURMOUNTABLE. 

Invincible  signifies  not  to  be  vanquished  Co.  To  con 
quer) :  unconquerable,  not  to  be  conquered  ;  insuper 
able,  not  to  be  overcome :  insurmountable,  not  to  be 
surmounted.  Persons  or  things  are  in  the  strict  sense 
invincible  vilnch  can  withstand  all  force,  but  as  ir 
this  sense  nothing  created  can  be  termed  invincible^ 
the  term  is  employed  to  express  strongly  whatever  can 
withstand  human  force  in  general:  on  this  ground  the 
Spaniards  termed  their  Armada  invincible ;  '  The 
Americans  befieved  at  first,  that  while  cherished  by 
tlie  parental  beams  of  the  sun,  the  Spaniards  were 
invincible.'' — Robertson.  The  qualities  of  the  mind 
are  termed  unconquerable  when  they  are  not  to  be 
gained  over  or  brought  under  the  control  of  one's  own 
reason,  or  the  judgement  of  another :  hence  obstinacy 
is  with  propriety  denominated  unconquerable  which 
will  yield  to  no  foreign  influence;  'The  mind  of  an 
ungrateful  person  is  unconquerable  by  that  which  con 
quers  all  things  else,  even  by  love  itself.'— South.  The 
particular  disposition  of  the  mind  or  turn  of  thinking 
is  termed  insuperable,  inasmuch  ag  it  baflles  our  reso 
lution  or  wishes  to  have  it  altered :  an  aversion  is  in 
snperable  which  no  reasoning  or  endeavour  on  our 
own  part  can  overcome ;  '  To  tliis  literary  word  (meta- 
physicks)  I  have  an  insuperable  aversion.' — Beattie. 
Things  are  denominated  insurmountable-,  inasmuch  as 
they  baffle  one's  skill  or  efforts  to  get  over  them,  orput 
them  out  of  one's  way :  an  obstacle  is  insurmountable 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  is  irremoveable ;  *  It  is  a 
melancholy  reflection,  that  while  one  is  plagued  with 
acquaintance  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  real  friends 
should  be  separated  from  each  other  by  insurmountable 
bars.' — Gibbon.  Some  people  have  an  insuperable 
antipathy  to  certain  animals;  some  persons  are  of  bo 
modest  and  timid  a  character,  that  the  necessity  of 
addressing  strangers  is  with  them  an  insuperable  ob 
jection  to  using  any  endeavours  for  thej/  own  advance 
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mem-  the  difficulties  vhich  Columbus  had  to  encoun- 
ter in  his  discovery  x  f  the  New  World,  would  have 
appeared  insurmounU.ble  to  any  mind  less  determined 
and  persevering. 

SUBJECT,  SUBORUtNATE,  INFERIOUR, 
SUBSERVIENT. 

Subject,  in  Latin  subjectus,  participle  of  suhjicio  or 
nub  and  jacio  to  throw  under,  signifies  throwji  and 
cast  under ;  subordinate,  compounded  of  sub  and  order, 
signifies  lo  be  in  an  order  that  is  under  others ;  ivferiour, 
in  Latin  inferior,  comparative  of  inferus  low,  which 
probably  comes  from  infero  to  cast  into,  because  we 
are  cast  into  places  that  are  low;  subservient,  com- 
pounded  of  sub  and  scrvio-,  signifies  serving  under 
Bonieiliing  else. 

These  terms  may  either  express  the  relation  of  per- 
sons to  persons,  or  of  things  to  persons  and  things. 
Subject  in  the  first  case  respects  the  exercise  of  power; 
subordinate  is  said  of  the  station  and  office ;  inferiour, 
either  of  a  man's  outward  circumstances  or  of  his 
merits  and  quuUficalions ;  subservient,  of  one's  relative 
services  to  another,  but  mostly  in  a  bad  sense.  Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  nature,  a  child  should  be  subject 
to  his  parents ;  according  to  the  law  of  God  and  inan 
he  must  be  subject  to  his  prince;  *Esau  was  never 
subject  to  Jacob,  but  founded  a  distinct  people,  and 
govemment,  and  was  himself  prince  over  them.' — 
LocKK.  The  good  order  of  society  cannot  be  rightly 
maintained  unless  there  be  some  to  act  in  a  subordinate 
capacity ;  '  Whether  dark  presages  of  the  night  pro- 
ceed from  any  latent  power  of  the  soul,  during  her  ab- 
straction, or  from  any  operation  of  subordinate  spirits, 
has  been  a  dispute.' — Addison.  Men  of  inferiour 
talent  have  a  part  to  act  which,  in  the  aggregate,  is  of 
no  less  impoitance  than  that  which  is  sustained  by 
men  of  the  highest  endowments ;  'A  great  person  gets 
more  byobligiTig  his  inferiour  than  by  disdaining  him.' 
— South.  Men  of  no  principle  or  character  will  be 
most  subservient  to  the  base  purposes  of  those  who 
pay  them  best ;  *  Wicked  spirits  may,  by  their  cunning, 
carry  farther  in  a  seeming  confederacy  or  subserviency 
lo  the  designs  of  a  good  angel.'— Dryden.  It  is  the 
part  of  the  prince  to.  protect  the  subject,  and  of  the 
subject  to  love  and  honour  the  prince ;  it  is  the  part  of 
tlu; exalted  to  treat  the  subordinate  with  indulgence; 
and  of  the  latter  to  show  respect  to  those  under  whom 
they  are  placed ;  it  is  the  pari  of  the  superiour  to  instruct, 
assist,arid  encourage  the  inferiour  ;  it  is  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  be  willing"to  learn,  ready  to  obey,  and  prompt 
to  execute.  It  is  not  necessary  for  any  one  to  act  the 
degrading  part  of  being  subservient  to  another. 

In  the  second  instance  subject  preserves  the  same 
pense  as  before,  particularly  when  it  expresses  the  rela- 
tion of  things  to  persons;  suftordinaie  designates  the 
degree  of  relative  importance  between  things:  infe- 
riour designates  every  circumstance  which  can  render 
things  comparatively  higher  or  lower;  subservient 
desjgnatee  the  relative  utility  of  things  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  seldom  in  the  bad  sense.  All  crea- 
tures ate  subject  to  man;  'Contemplate  the  world  as 
subject  to  the  Divine  dominion.' — Blair.  Matters  of 
subordinate  consideration  ought  to  be  entirely  set  out 
of  the  question,  when  any  grand  object  is  to  be  ob- , 
tained;  *Tlie  idea  of  pain  in  its  highest  degree  is  much 
stronger  than  the  highest  degree  of  pleasure,  and  pre- 
serves the  same  superiority  through  all  the  subordinate 
gradations.' — Burkh.  Things  of  inferiour  value  must 
necessarily  sell  for  an  in feriour  price  ;  'I  can  myself 
remember  the  tinte  when  in  respect  of  musick  our  reign- 
ing taste  was  in  many  degrees  inferiour  io  the  French.' 

-Shaftesbury.  There  is  nothing  so  insignificant 
but  it  may  be  made  subserment  to  some  purpose ; 
'Though  a  writer  may  be  wrong  himself,  he  may 
chance  lo  make  his  errours  subservient  to  the  cause  of 
truth.' — Burke.  The  word  subject  vi^hen  expressing 
the  relation  of  things  to  things  has  the  meaning  of 
Halle,  as  in  the  following  article. 

SUBJECT,  LIABLE,  EXPOSED,  OBNOXIOUS. 

Subject  is  here  considered  as  expressing  the  relation 
of  things  to  things,  in  distinction  from  its  signification 
In  the  preceding  article ;  liable,  compounded  of  lie  and 
able,  signifies  ready  to  lie  nearer  lie  under;  exposed, 
in  LatiQ  expositus  oarticiplti  of  er^o^to,  compounded 


of  ex  and  pono,  signifies  set  out,  set  within  the  view  oi 
reach  ;  obnoxious,  in  Latin  obno%iua,  compounded  ot 
ob  and  noxia  mischief,  signifies  in  the  way  of  mischief 
All  these  terms  are  appifed  to  those  circumstances  in 
human  life  by  which  we  are  afitjcted  independently  of 
our  own  choice.  Direct  necessity  is  included  in  he 
\.enn  subji-.ct ;  whatever  we  are  obliged  to  sutler,  tl  at 
we  are  subject  to;  we  may  apply  remedies  to  remove 
the  evil,  but  often  in  vain  ;  'The  devout  man  aspires 
after  some  principles  of  more  perfect  felicity,  which 
shall  not  be  subject  to  change  or  decay. '—Blair.  Li- 
able conveys  more  the  idea  of  casualties;  we  may 
suffer  that  which  we  are  liable  to,  but  we  may  also 
escape  the  evil  if  we  are  careful;  'The  sinner  is  nol 
only  liable  lo  that  disappointment  of  success  wJiicli  so 
often  frustrates  all  the  designs  of  men,  but  liable  to  a 
disappointment  still  more  cruel,  of  being  successful  and 
miserable  at  once.'— Blair.  Exposed  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  passive  state  into  which  we  may  be  brouglit, 
either  through  our  own  means  or  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  others ;  we  are  exposed  lo  that  which  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  keep  oflT  from  ourselves ;  it  is 
frequently  not  in  our  power  to  guard  against  the  evil; 
On  the  bare  earth  exposed  he  lies. 
With  not  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes.— Drvden. 
Obnoxious  conveys  the  idea  of  a  state  into  which 
we  liave  altogether  brought  ourselves;  we  may  avoid 
bringing  ourselves  into  the  state,  but  we  canliot  avoid 
the  consequences  which  will  ensue  from  being  thus 
involved ; 
And  much  he  blames  the  softness  of  his  mind. 
Obnoxious  to  the  charms  of  womankind. — Dryden 
We  B-TC.  subject  \Q  disease,  or  s^ii/eci  lo  death;  this  is 
the  irrevocable  law  of  our  nature:  tender  people  are 
liable  to  catch  cold ;  all  persons  are  liable  lo  make 
mistakes:  a  persoji  is  exposed  to  insults  who  provokes 
the  anger  of  a  low-bred  man :  a  minister  sometimes 
renders  himself  obnoxious  to  the  people,  that  is,  puts 
himself  in  the  way  of  theii-  animosity. 

To  subject  and  expose,  as  verbs,  are  taken  in  the 
same  sense:  a  person  subjects  hvaiBeK  to  impertinent 
freedoms  by  descending  to  indecent  familiarities  with 
his  inferiours;  'If  the  v^sels  yield,  it  subjects  the 
person  to  ail  the  inconveniences  of  an  erroneous  circu- 
lation.'— Arbttthnot.  He  exposes  himself  to  the  de- 
rision of  his  equals  by  an  affectation  of  superiority; 
. ,  ,  Who  here 

Will  envy  whom  the  highest  place  exposes 
Foremost  to  stand  against  the  Thunderer's  aim, 

MiLTOS 


OBNOXIOUS,  OFFENSIVE. 

Obnoxious,  from  the  intensive  syllable  oh  and  nox 
ious,  signifies  exceedingly  noxious  and  causing  offence, 
or  else  liable  to  offence  from  others  by  reason  of  its 
noxiousness ;  offensive  signifies  simply  liable  to  give 
offence.  Obnoxious  is,  therefore,  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive term  tiian  offensive;  for  an  obnoxious  man 
both  suffers  from  othersand  causes  sufferings  to  others: 
an  obnoxious  man  is  one  whom  others  seek  to  exclude ; 
an  offensive  man  may  possibly  be  endured ;  gros.1 
vices,  or  particularly  odious  qualities,  make  a  man  ob- 
noxious ;  '  I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  to  any  one 
who  serves  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnoxious  to  any 
party.*^ — Pope.  •  Rude  manners  and  perverse  tempers 
make  men  offensive;  'The  understanding  is  often 
drawn  by  the  will  and  the  affections  from  fixing  its 
contemplation  on  an  offensive  truth.' — South.  A  man 
\Q  obnoxious  to  many,  and  offensive  to  individuals:  a 
man  of  loose  Jacobinical  principles  will  be  obnoxious 
to  a  society  of  loyalists ;  a  child  may  make  himself 
offensive  to  his  friends. 

TO  HUMBLE,  HlJlVtlLIATE,  DEGRADE. 

Humble  and  humilidh  signify  to  make  humble  oi 
bring  low;  degrade  has  the  same  signification  as  given 
under  ^bate. 

Humble  is  commonly  used  as  the  act  either  of  per- 
sons or  things;  a  person  mny  humble  himself  or  he 
may  be  humbled :  humiliate  is  employed  to  characterize 
things;  a  thing  is  humiliating  or  an  humiliation^  Nc 
man  humbles  himself  by  the  acknowledgement  of  « 
.fault: 
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Deep  hovrour  seizes  ev'ry  human  bmast, 
Their  prido  is  kumbkd,  and  their  fear  confcss'd. 

Dryden. 
is  a  great  humiliation  for  a  person  to  be  dependent 
■in  anoiher  for  a  living  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
obtain  it  for  himself;  'A  long  habit  of  /mmiliation 
does  not  seem  a  very  good  preparative  to  manly  and 
vigorous  senlimentB.' — Buaicic.    'V-o /iic:iiij!.c  is  to  bring 
down  to  the  ground  ;  it  supposes  a  certain  eminence, 
either  created  by  the  mind,  or  really  existing  in  the 
outward  circumstances:    to  degi'ade  is  to  let  down 
'x)vvt'r;  it  supposes  steps  for  ascending  or  descending. 
He  who  is  most  elevated  in  his  own  esteem  may  be 
most  humbled;  misfortunes  may  humble  tlie  proudest 
conqueror ; 
The  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  empire, 
The  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  gods, 
That  humbled  the  proud  tyrants  of  the  earth. 

Addisoh. 
He  who  is  most  elevated  in  the  esteem  of  others,  may 
be  the  most  degraded;  envy  is  ever  on  the  alert  to 
degrade ;  '  Who  but  a  tyrant  (a  name  expressive  of 
every  thing  which  can  vitiate  and  decade  human 
nature,)  could  think  of  seizing  on  the  property  of  men 
unaccused  and  unheard  7' — Burke.  A  lesson  in  the 
school  of  adversity  is  humbling  to  one  who  has  known 
nothing  but  prosperity :  terms  of  peace  are  humili- 
ating: low  vices  are  peculiarly  den-radin^"  to  a  man 
of  rank. 


HUIVJBLE,  LOWLF,  LOW. 
Humble  (v.  HumbU^  viodest)  is  here  compared  with 
the  other  terms  as  it  respects  both  persons  and  things, 
A  person  is  said  to  be  humble  on  account  of  the  state  of 
nis  mind  ;  he  is  said  to  be  lowly  and  low  either  on  ac- 
count of  his  mind  or  his  outward  I  rcurnstances.  An 
iumble  person  is  so  in  his  principles  nd  in  his  conduct ; 
a  lowly  person  is  so  in  the  lone  oi  iiis  feelings,  or  in 
nis  station  and  walk  of  life  ;  a  low  person  is  so  either 
in  his  sentiments,  in  bis  actions,  or  in  liis  rank  and 
condition. 

Humility  should  form  a  part  of  the  character,  as  it 
Ls  opposed  to  arrogance  and  assumption ;  it  is  most 
Eonsislent  with  the  fallibility  of  our  nature; 
Sleep  is  a  god  too  proud  to  wait  in  palaces, 
And  yet  so  humble  too  as  not  to  scorn 
The  meanest  country  cottages. — Cowley. 
Lowliness  should  form  a  part  of  our  temper,  as  it  is 
opposed  to  an  aspiring  and  lofty  mind ;  it  is  most  con- 
sistent with  the  temper  of  our  Saviour,  who  was  meek 
and  lowly  of  mind; 

Where  purple  violets  lurfc, 
With  all  the  lowly  children  of  the  shade. 

Thomson. 
The  humble  and  lowly  are  always  taken  in  a  good 
sense;  but  the  low  either  in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent 
sense.  A  hwly  man,  wliether  as  it  respects  his  mind 
or  his  condition,  is  so  without  any  moral  debasement ; 
but  a  man  who  is  low  in  his  condition  is  likewise  con- 
ceived to  be  low  in  his  habits  and  his  sentiments, 
which  is  being  near  akin  to  the  vicious.  The  same 
distinction  is  preserved  in  applying  these  terms  to  in- 
animate or  spiritual  objects.  An  humbleroof,  a.nkttmble 
office,  an  humble  station,  are  associated  with  the  highest 
moral  worth; 

Tlie  example  of  the  heavenly  lark, 

Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark ! 

Above  the  skies  let  thy  proud  musick  sound, 

Thy  humble  nest  build  upon  the  ground. 

COWLET. 

A  low  office,  a  low  situation,  a  low  Wrth.  seem  to  ex- 

chidethe  idea  of  worth; 

To  be  worst, 
The  lowest,  most  dej<?cted  thing  of  fortune 
Stands  still  in  esperance. — Shakspeare. 

HUMBLE,  MODEST,  SUBMISSIVE. 

Humble^  in  Latin  humilis  low,  comes  from  humus  the 
ground,  which  is  the  lowest  position ;  mo/test,  in  Latin 
ntodestus-,  from  modus  a  measure,  signifies  keeping  a 
tnejisure ;  submissive^  in  Latin  suhmissus^  participle 
of  aubmitto,  signifies  put  under. 
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These  terms  designate  a  temper  of  mind,  the  rei'crae 
of  self-conceit  or  pride.  Tlie  huinble  is  so  with  regaidis 
ourselves  or  others:  viodesty  is  that  which  lespocls  (uir- 
3t:lvesonly;  suhmissiveness  Ihntwhicli  respects  others 
A  man  is  humble  Worn  a  sense  of  his  compatalive  infe 
rinrity  to  others  in  point  of  station  and  outward  cir 
cumstances  ;  or  he  is  humble  from  a  stnse  of  his  im 
perfections,  and  a  consciousness  of  not  being  wlial  lie 
ought  to  be ;  '  In  God's  holy  house,  I  prostrate  myself 
in  the  humblest  and  decentest  way  of  genuflection  I 
can  imagine.*— Howe.  A  man  is  modest  in  as  much 
as  he  sets  but  little  value  on  his  qualiUcations  acquire- 
ments, and  endowments ; 

Of  boasting  move  than  of  a  tomb  afraid 

A  soldier  should  be  mofZejt  as  a  maid.— Youno. 

Humiliiy  is  a  painful  sentiment ;  for  when  it  resprcf* 
others  it  is  coupled  with  fear,  when  it  respects  our  owe 
unworthiness  it  is  coupled  with  sorrow:  modesty  is  a 
peaceful  sentiment ;  it  serves  to  keep  the  whole  mind 
in  due  bounds. 

When  huvnlity  and  modesty  show  themselves  in  the 
outward  conduct,  the  former  bows  itself  down,  the  latter 
slirinks:  an  humble  man  gives  freely  to  others  from 
.1  sense  of  their  desert:  a  modest  man  demands  nothing 
for  himself,  from  an  unconsciousness  of  desert  m 
himself;  '  Sedition  itself  is  modest  in  the  dawn,  and 
only  toleration  may  be  petitioned,  where  nothing  less 
than  empire  is  designed.' — South. 

Between  humble  and  submissive  thsre  is  this  pro- 
minent featuro  of  distinction,  that  tlie  former  marks  a 
temper  of  mind,  the  latter  a  mode  of  action:  the  former 
is  therefore  often  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  not  so 
always;  we  may  be submissivehecause  we  a.i'e humble: 
but  we  may  likewise  be  subinissive  from  fear,  from 
interested  motives,  from  necessity,  from  duty,  and  the 
like: 
And  potent  Rajahs,  who  themselves  preside 
O'er  realms  of  wide  extent !    But  here  submissive 
Their  homage  pay  ;  alternate  kings  and  slaves  ! 
Somerville. 

And  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  humble  without 
being  submissive,  when  we  are  not  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  others.  A  man  is  humble  in  his  closet 
when  he  takes  a  review  of  his  sinfulness:  he  is  sub 
missive  to  a  master  whose  displeasure  he  dreads. 

As  humility  may  displpv  itself  in  the  outward  con 
duct,  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  submissive  in  appli- 
cation :  tience  we  say  an  humble  air,  and  a  submiss>vB 
air ;  the  former  to  denote  a  man's  sense  of  his  own 
comparative  littleness,  the  latter  to  indicate  his  readi 
ness  to  submit  to  the  willof  another:  a  man  tltereforo 
carries  his  humble  air  about  with  him  to  all  his  supe- 
riours,  nay,indeed,  to  the  world  at  large ;  but  he  puts  on 
his  submissive  air  only  to  the  individual  who  hastlie 
power  of  controlling  him.  Upon  the  same  principle,  it 
I  humbly  ask  a  person's  pardon,  or  humbly  solicit  any 
favour,  I  mean  to  express  a  sense  of  my  own  unworthi- 
ness, compared  with  the  individual  addressed :  hut 
when  a  counsellor  submissively  or  witli  submission 
addresses  a  judge  on  the  bench,  it  implies  his  willing- 
ness to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  bench :  or  If  a 
person  submissively  yields  to  the  wishes  of  another,  it 
is  done  with  an  air  that  bespeal«  his  readiness  to  con 
form  his  actions  to  a  prescribed  rule  ; 

She  should  be  humble,  who  would  please ; 
And  she  must  suffer,  who  can  love. — Prior. 


LOW,  MEAN  ABJECT. 
Low  (v.  Humble)  is  a  much  stronger  term  thLii 
mean;  for  what  is  low  stands  more  directly  oppospd  to 
what  is  high,  but  what  is  mean  is  intermediate  i  meaiiy 
in  German  gemein,  &.c.  comes  from  the  Latin  commu- 
nis common.  The  low  is  applied  only  to  a  certain 
number  or  description  ;  but  viean,  like  common,  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  A  man  of  lota 
extraction  falls  below  the  ordinary  level ;  he  isopposed 
to  a  nobleman; 

Had  I  been  born  a  servant,  my  low  life 
Had  steady  stood  from  all  these  miseries. 

Randolph. 
A  man  of  mean  birth  doss  not  rise  above  the  ordinary 
level ;  he  is  upon  a  level  with  the  majoritv  : 
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For  t  is  ilie  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich  ; 

And  as  tlie  sun  brtaks  throiijrh  the  darkest  clouds, 

iSo  JioQour 'peareth  in  the  mnauest  habit. 

SllAKSPKARE. 

IVhen  employed  to  designate  character,  they  preserve 
tile  same  distinction ;  llie  low  is  tiiat  which  is  posi- 
tive^ sunk  in  itself; 

Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 

From  vijtue. — Milton. 
But  tlie  mean  is  that  which  is  comparatively  low  in 
rejiard  lo  the  outward  circumstances  an^l  relative  con- 
diiiou  of  the  individual.  Swearing  and  drunkenness 
aie  low  vices;  bosiiig,  cudgelling,  and  wrestling,  are 
lorn  games;  a  misplaced  economy  in  peopleof property 
is  mean;  a  condescension  lo  tliose  who  aie  beneath  us, 
for  our  own  petty  advantages,  is  meanness ;  '  We  fast 
not  to  please  men,  nor  to  protnote  any  mean^  worldly 
interest.' — Smalridge.  A  man  is  commonly  low  by 
birth,  education,  or  habits ;  but  meanness  is  a  defect  of 
nature  which  sinks  a  peison  in  spite  of  evry  external 
advantage. 

The  low  and  mean  are  quaHties  whether  of  the  con- 
dition or  the  character :  but  ahject  is  a  peculiar  state 
into  which  a  man  is  thrown;  a  man  is  in  the  course  of 
things  low;  he  is  voluntarily  mean  and  involuntarily 
abject;  tlie  word  abject^  from  the  Latin  abjicio  to  cast 
d(p\vn,  signifying  literally  brought  very  low.  Lowncss 
discovers  itself  in  one's  actions  and  sentiments;  the 
mean  and  abject  in  one's  spirit;  the  latter  being  much 
more  powerful  and  oppressive  than  the  former:  ihe 
mean  man  stoops  in  order  to  get:  the  abject  man  crawls 
in  order  to  submit ;  the  lowest  man  will  sometimes  have 
a  consciousness  of  what  is  due  lo  himseU';  he  will  even 
rise  above  his  condition;  the  mean  man  sacrifices  his 
dignity  to  his  convenience  ;  he  is  always  below  himself; 
tlie  abject  man  altogether  forgets  that  he  lias  any  dignity ; 
he  is  kept  down  by  the  pressure  of  adverse  circum- 
stances. The  contlition  of  a  servant  is /ow;  his  man- 
ners, his  words,  and  his  habits,  will  be  low;  but  by 
good  conduct  he  may  elevate  himself  In  hia  sphere  of 
life:  a  nobleman  is  in  station  the  reverse  of  ^om  ;  but 
if  he  will  stoop  to  the  artifices  practised  by  the  vulgar 
ill  order  to  carry  a  point,  we  denominate  it  mean,  if  it 
be  but  triflirig  ;  otherwise  it  deserves  a  stronger  epithet. 
The  slave  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  abject;  as  he 
IS  bereft  of  that  quality  which  sets  man  above  llie 
brute,  SO,  in  his  actions,  he  evinces  no  liigher  impulse 
than  what  guides  brutes;  whether  a  man  be  a  slave  to 
another's  will  or  to  any  passion,  such  as  fear  or  super- 
stition, he  is  equally  said  to  be  abject ;  '  There  needs  no 
more  be  said  to  extol  the  excellence  and  power  of  his 
(Waller's)  wit,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude  enough 
to  cover  a  world  of  very  great  faults,  that  is,  a  narrow- 
ness in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree,  an  abjeciness 
and,  want  of  courage,  an  insinuating  and  servile  flatter^ 
ing,'  &c.— Clarendon. 

TO  REDUCE,  LOWER. 
Reduce  is  to  bring  down,  and  Iowbt  to  make  low  or 
lowevy  which  proves  the  close  connexion  of  these  words 
ill  their  original  meaning  ;  it  is,  however,  only  in  their 
improper  apphcation  that  they  have  any  further  con- 
nexion. Reduce  is  used  in  the  sense  of  lessen,  when 
applied  to  number,  quantity,  price,  &c. ;  lower  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  when  applied  to  price,  demands, 
[eims,  &c.:  the  former,  hovvever,  occurs  in  cases 
where  circumstances  as  well  as  persons  are  concerned ; 
the  latter  only  in  cases  where  persons  act ;  the  price  of 
corn  is  reduced  by  means  of  importation;  a  person 
lowers  his  price  or  his  demand,  when  hefindsthem  too 
high.  As  a  moral  quality,  the  former  ia  much  stronger 
than  the  latter :  a  man  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  an  abject 
condition;  but  to  heloweredin  the  estimation  of  others, 
to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  to  be  lowered  in  liis 
own  eyes;  'The  regular  metres  then  in  use  maybe 
reduced,  1  think,  to  four.'— Tyrwhitt.  '  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  that  any  critic  should  be 
found  proof  against  tlie  beauties  of  Agamemnon  so  as 
lo  lower  its  author  to  a  comparison  with  Sophocles  or 
Euripides.'— Cu-MBERLAND. 

BASE,  VILE,  MEAN. 

Base,  in  French  has  low,  from  the  Latin  basis  the 

foundation  or  lowest  part,  ia  the  most  directly  opposed 


to  the  elevated  ;  vile,  in  French  vil-,  Latin  vihs,  GreeB 
(pavXos,  wortliless,of  no  account,  isliteraliy  opposed  tc 
Lie  u'urtlty;  jtiean  and  middle,  from  the  Latin  medius 
signify  moderate,  not  elevated,  of  little  vfilue. 

Base  is  a  siiuiiger  term  than  vile,  and  vile  than 
mean.  Base  maiks  a  high  degree  of  moral  turpitude  - 
vile  and  mean  denote  in  difleient  degrees  the  want  oi 
all  value  or  esteem.  What  is  base  excites  our  ;.ahor 
rence,  what  is  vile  provokes  disgust,  what  is  mea% 
awakens  contempt.  Base  is  opposed  to  magnanimous  • 
vile  to  noble  ;  mean  to  generous.  Ingratitude  is  hase^ 
it  does  violence  to  the  best  affections  of  our  nature 
flattery  is  vile ;  it  violates  truth  in  the  grossest  manncj 
for  the  lowest  purposes  of  gain  ;  compliances  are  mean 
which  are  derugalory  to  the  rank  or  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  base  character  violates  the  strongest  moral  obli- 
gations ;  the  vile  character  blends  low  and  despicable 
arts  with  his  vices  ;  the  mean  character  acta  incon- 
sistently with  his  honour  or  respectability.  Depravity 
of  mind  dictates  iasc  conduct ;  lowness  of  sentiment 
or  disposition  leads  xovileness;  a  eellisli  temper  en 
genders  meanness.  The  schoolmaster  of  Falerii  was 
guilty  of  the  basest  treachery  in  surrcndeiing  his  help- 
less charge  to  the  enemy  ;  the  Roman  general,  there- 
fore, witli  true  nobleness  of  mind  treated  him  as  a  vile 
malefactor:  sycophants  are  in  the  habits  of  practising 
every  mean  artifice  to  obtain  favour. 

The  more  elevated  a  person's  rank,  the  greater  is  his 
baseness  wlio  abuses  his  influence  to  the  injury  of 
those  who  repose  confidence  in  him  ; 

Scorns  the  base  earth  and  crowd  below, 
And  with  a  soaring  wing  still  mounts  on  high 

Crbech. 
The  lower  the  rank  of  the  individual,  and  the  morn 
atrocious  his  conduct,  the  viler  is  his  character  • 

Tiiat  all  the  petty  kings  him  envy'd, 
And  wor&hippM  be  like  him  and  deify'd, 
Of  courtly  sycophants  and  caitiffs  vile. 

Gilbert  Wesi 

Tlie  more  respectable  the  station  of  the  person,  and  th« 
more  extended  his  wealth,  the  greater  is  his  meanness 
iA±-in  he  descends  to  practices  litted  only  for  his  infe 
riours ;  '  There  is  hardly  a  spii  it  upon  earth  so  mean  and 
contracted  as  to  centre  all  regards  on  its  own  intcew 
exclusive  of  the  rest  of  mankind.'- Berkeley. 


DIODEST,  BASHFUL,  DIFFIDENT. 

Modest,  in  Latin  modestus,  from  modus  a  measLre. 
signifies  setting  a  measure,  and  in  this  case  setting  i 
measure  to  one's  estimate  of  one's  self;  bashful  sigm- 
fies  ready  to  be  abashed;  diffident,  from  the  Lalin  dif- 
Jido  or  dis  privative,  and^rfo  to  trust,  signifies  literally 
not  trusting,  and  in  this  case  not  trusting  to  one's  self. 

Modesty  is  a  habitor  principle  of  the  mind  ;  bashful- 
ness\^  a  state  of  feeling  :  modesty  is  at  ah  times  be- 
coming; bashfulness  is  only  becoming  in  females,  ot 
very  young  pereons,  in  the  presence  of  their  superiours ; 
modesty  discovers  itself  in  the  absence  of  every  thinf 
assuming,  whether  in  look,  word,  or  action ; 

Her  face,  as  in  a  nymph  displny'd 
A  fair  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray'd 
The  blushing  beauties  of  a  viodest  maid. 

Drydek. 
Baslifulness  betrays  itself  by  a  downcast  look,  and  a 
timid  air:  a  TnotZfi&i  deportment  is  always  commenda- 
ble; a  i(is/i/i(Z  temper  is  not  desirable;  ^  Mere  bashful- 
ness, without  merit,  is  awkwardness.'— Addison.  Mo- 
desty does  not  necessarily  discover  itself  by  any  csrer- 
nal  mark  ;  but  bashfulness  always  shows  itself  in  tlie 
manner ;  '  A  man  truly  modest  is  as  much  so  wlien  he 
is  alone  as  in  company.' — Budqell. 

Modesty  is  a  proper  distrust  of  ourselves  ;  diffidence 
is  a  culpable  distrust.  Modesty,  though  opposed  to  as- 
surance, is  not  incompatible  with  a  confidence  in  our 
selves  ;  diffidence  altogether  unmans  a  person,  and  dis- 
qualifies him  for  his  duty :  a  person  is  generally  modesi 
m  the  display  of  his  talents  to  others  ;  but  a  dikdc/iA 
man  cannot  turn  his  talents  to  their  proper  use  :  '  Dik- 
dence  and  presumption  both  arise  from  the  want  of 
knowing,  or  rather  endeavour'ng  to  know,  oursaives 
—Steele, 
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PASSIVE,  SUBMISSIVE. 
Passive^  in  Lalin  passives  fioiii  patior^  and  the 
Sreek  irdffxw  to  sullef,  signifying  dispusud  lo  suffer,  is 
mostly  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  suHeiing  indignity 
from  anotlier;  submissive  (u.  Humble)  is  mostly  taken 
in  a  good  sense  for  submitting  to  anotlier,  or  suffering 
one's  self  to  be  directed  by  another;  to  be  passive 
iliereiure  is  to  be  submissive  to  an  improper  degree. 

When  men  attempt  unjustly  lo  enloice  obedience 
from  a  mere  love  of  rule,  it  betrays  a  want  of  proper 
spirrt  lo  he  passive^  or  to  submit  quietly  to  the  imposi- 
tion, 'I  know  that  we  are  supposed  (by  the  French 
revolnlinniiits)  a  dull,  sluggish  race,  renden--d  passive 
by  finding  our  situation  tolerable.' — Burke.    When 
men  lawfully  enforce  obedience,  it  is  none  but  the  un- 
ruly and  self-willed  who  will  not  be  submissive  ; 
He  in  delight 
Both  of  her  beauty  OiXid  submissive  charms, 
Smil'd  with  superiour  love. — Milton. 


PATIENCE,  RESIGNATION,  ENDURANCE. 

Patience  applies  to  any  troubles  or  pains  whatever, 
email  or  great;  resignation  is  employed  only  for  those 
of  great  moment,  in  which  our  dearest  interests  are 
concerned:  patieiice  when  compaied  with  resignation 
is  somewhat  negative;  it  consists  m  the  abstaining 
trom  all  complaint  or  indication  of  what  one  suffers  ; 
but  resignation  consists  iti  a  positive  sentiment  of  con- 
formity to  the  existing  circumstances,  be  they  wlmt 
tiiey  may.  There  are  perpetual  occurrences  which  are 
apt  to  harass  the  temper,  unless  one  regards  them  with 
oatience;  'Though  the  dutyof^aimice  and  subjection, 
where  men  suffer  wrongfully,  might  possibly  be  of  some 
force  m  liiose  times  of  darkness;  yet  modern  Chris- 
tianity teaches  that  then  only  men  are  bound  to  suffer 
when  tfaey  are  not  able  to  resist.' — Soutu.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  some  men  are  of  so  calamitous  a  nature, 
that  if  they  have  not  acquired  the  resignation  of  Chris- 
tians, they  must  inevitably  sink  under  them ;  '  My  mo- 
ther is  in  that  dispirited  state  of  resignation  v.'\\\k:\  is 
the  effect  of  a  long  life,  and  the  loss  of  what  is  deai  to 
us.' — Pope. 

Patience  applies  only  to  the  evils  that  actually  hang 
over  us ;  but  there  is  a  resignation  connected  with  a 
firm  trust  in  Providence  which  extends  its  views  to  fu- 
turity, and  prepares  us  for  the  worst  that  may  happen. 

As  patience  lies  in  the  manntr  and  temper  of  suffer- 
ing, and  endurance  in  the  act :  we  may  have  endurance 
and  not  patience:  for  we  may  have  much  to  endure 
and  consequently  endurance:  but  if  we  do  not  cndurt 
it  with  an  easy  mind  and  without  the  disturbance  of 
our  looks  and  words,  we  have  not  patience:  on  the 
ether  hand  wo  va^y  \\a.ve patience  hxiVnoi  endurance: 
foi*  our  patience  maybe  exercised  by  momentary  fri- 
lies,  which  are  notsufficiently  great  or  lasting  to  consti- 
tute eaduraTice,' 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher 

That  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently. 

Shakspeare. 


,  PATIENT,  PASSIVE. 

Patient  comes  fwro-patiens^  the  active  participle  of 
patior  to  suffer;  passive  comea  from  Ihe  passive  parti- 
dple  of  the  same  verb  ;  hence  the  difference  between 
the  words:  patient  signifies  suffering  from  au  active 
principle,  a  determi nation  to  suffer ;  passive  signifies 
sufferf.'d  or  acted  upon  for  want  of  power  to  prevent. 
The  former,  therefore,  is  always  taken  in  an  indif- 
ferent or  pood  sense ;  the  latter  in  an  indifferent  or  bad 
sense.  When  physically  applied  patient  denotes  the 
act  of  lect-iving  impressions  from  external  agents; 
•  Wheat,  which  is  the  best  sort  of  grain,  of  which  the 
purest  bread  is  made,  is  patient  of  heat  and  cold.'— 
Ray.  Passive  implies  the  state  of  being  acted  upon  by 
RXternal  agents  ; 

High  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was,  and  ihc  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread. — Milton. 

In  the  moralapplkation  thedistinctionisthesame;  but 
patiejice  is  always  a  virtue,  as  it  signifies  the  suffering 
quietly  that  which  cannot  be  remedied  ;  as  there  are 
many  such  evils  incident  to  our  condition,  it  has  been 
made  one  of  the  first  Christian  duties:  passivencss  is 


considered  as  a  weakness,  if  not  a  vice ;  it  is  ihe  en 
during  that  from  otiiers  whicli  we  ought  niut  to  endurt 

TO  SUFFER,  BEAR,  ENDURE,  SUPPORT. 

Svjfei'^  in  Latin  su^'ero,  compounded  of  aub  and 
/ero,  signilies  bearing  up  or  fiim  underneath;  bear  in 
Sa.von  baran,  old  Geirnan  bcran^  Latii"i;>uS  i'c,  :iiid  He 
brew ^T 3  to  create;  endure^  in  Latin  ijiduro,  signifies 
lo  haiden  or  be  hardened  ;  support^  fvomlUfi  haiiu  sub 
and  7;or(o,  signifies  to  carry  up  or  lo  carry  from  under- 
neath ourselves,  orto  receive  the  weight. 

To  suffer  is  a  passive  and  involuntary  act;  it  do 
notes  simply  the  beluga  receiver  of  evil;  it  is  Uiciefoifi 
the  condition  of  our  being:  to  bear  is  positive  and  vo 
luntary;  it  denotes  tlie  manner  in  whish  we  receive  the 
evil.  '  Man,'  saysthePsalmist,'  is  born  to  su^*'rm^  as 
the  sparks  fly  upwards  ;'  hence  the  necessity  I'or  us  to 
learn  lo  bear  all  the  numerous  and  diversified  evils  lo 
which  we  are  obnoxious  ;  '  Let  a  man  be  brought  into 
some  such  severe  and  trying  aitualion  as  fixes  the  at- 
tention of  the  publit-k  on  his  behaviour.  The  first  Ques- 
tion wliich  we  put  concerning  him  is  not,  what  does  he 
svfferl  but  how  dues  iie  bear  if?  If  we  judge  liim  lo 
be  composed  and  firm,  resigned  to  providence,  and 
supported  by  conscious  integrity,  his  character  rises, 
and  his  miseiies  lessen  in  our  view.' — Blair. 

To  bear  is  a  single  act  of  ihe  resolution,  and  relates 
only  to  common  ills;  we  hear  disappointments  an-J 
crosses ;  lo  endure  is  a  continued  and  powerful  act  o'" 
the  mind;  we  endure  severe  and  lasting  pains  both  ol 
body  and  mind  ;  we  endure  hunger  and  cold  ;  we  en- 
dure provocations  and  aggravations;  it  is  a  making  of 
ourselves,  by  our  own  act,  insensible  to  external  e^ils; 
'  How  iiii^eiable  his  state  who  is  condemned  to  endure 
at  once  the  pangs  of  guilt  and  the  vexations  of  calamity.' 
— Blair.  The  first  object  of  education  should  be  lo 
accustom  children  lo  bear  contradictions  and  crosses, 
Ihal  they  may  afterward  be  enabled  to  endure  every 
trial  and  misery. 

Toiefl7-and  endure  signify  to  receive  becomingly 
the  weight  of  what  befalls  ourselves :  to  support  signl 
fies  to  bear  either  our  own  or  another's  evils ;  for  we 
may  either  support  ourselves,  or  be  supported  by 
others:  hut  in  this  latter  case  we  bear  from  the  capa- 
city which  is  within  ourselves:  but  we  sujjjwrt  our- 
selves by  foreign  aid,  that  is,  by  the  consolations  of 
religion,  the  participation  and  condolence  of  friends, 
and  the  like.  As  the  body  may  be  early  and  gradually 
trained  to  6car  cold,  hunger,  and  pain,  until  it  is  enabled 
lo  endure  even  excruciating  agonies:  so  may  the  mind 
be  brought,  from  bearing  the  roughnesses  of  others' 
temperswith  equanimity,  or  the  unpleasantnesses  which 
daily  occur  with  patience,  to  endure  the  utmost  scorn 
and  provocation  whicii  human  malice  can  invent:  but 
whatever  a  person  may  bear  or  endure  of  personal  in- 
convenience, there  are  sufferings  arising  from  the 
wounded  affections  of  the  heart  which  by  no  eflorts  of 
our  own  we  shall  be  enabled  to  support :  in  such  mo- 
ments we  feel  the  unspeakable  valueof  religion,  which 
puts  us  In  possession  of  the  means  of  supporting  every 
sublunary  pain; 

With  inward  consolations  recompensed 

And  oft  supported. — Milton. 
The  words  suffer  and  endure  are  said  only  of  per.*!ona 
and  personal  matters;  lo  bear  and  support  are  said 
also  of  things,  signifying  to  receive  a  weight :  in  this 
case  they  differ  principally  In  the  degree  of  weight  re- 
ceived. To  bear  Is  said  of  any  weight,  large  or  small, 
and  either  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  weight ;  sup- 
port is  said  of  a  great  weight  and  the  whole  weight. 
The  beams  or  the  foundation  bear  the  weight  of  a 
house  ;  but  the  pillars  upon  which  It  is  raised,  or  against 
which  it  leans,  support  the  weight. 

OBEDIENT,  SUBMISSIVE,  OBSEaUIOUS. 

Obedient  signifies  ready  to  obey,  and  submissive  the 
disposition  to  submit ;  obsequious,  in  Latin  obscquius, 
from  obsequor,  or  the  intensive  ob  and  sequor  to  fol- 
low, signifies  following  diligently,  or  with  intensity  of 
mind. 

One  is  obedient  to  the  command,  submissive  to  ilie 
power  or  the  will,  obsequious  to  the  person.  Obedi 
ence  ia  always  taken  in  a  good  sense :  one  ought  always 
to  be  obedient  where  obedieme  is  due:  submissioni^ 
relatively  good;  it  may,  however,  beindiffereut  crbad 
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one  may  be  aubmuiive  from  interested  motives,  or 
meanness  of  spirit,  which  is  a  base  kind  ofsabmission  ; 
Dut  to  be  submigsive  for  conscience  sake  is  tiie  bounden 
liuty  of  a  Ciuistian:  obsequiousness  Is  never  good;  U 
IS  an  excessive  concern  about  the  will  ol  another, 
which  has  always  interest  for  its  end.  . ,     .  , 

Obedience  is  a  course  of  conduct  conformable  either 
to  some  specifick  rule,  or  the  express  will  of  aiiother; 
submission  is  often  a  personal  act,  immediately  directed 
to  the  individual.  We  show  our  obedience  to  the  law 
by  avoidin-r  ihe  breach  of  it;  we  showouroAf(2ze7tct'to 
llie  will  of'Cod,  or  of  our  parent,  by  making  that  will 
the  rule  of  our  life  ;  '  The  obedience  of  men  is  to  inii- 
'iite  the  obedience  of  angels,  and  rational  bemgs  on 
carMi  are  to  live  unto  God  as  rational  beinys  m  heaven 
[ive  unto  him.'— Law.  On  the  other  hand  we  show 
submission  to  the  person  of  the  majjistrate  ;  we  adopt 
a  sTtZt/nissiwe  deportment  by  a  downcast  look  and  a 
bent  body; 

Her  at  his  feet,  submissive  in  distress, 
He  thus  with  peaceful  words  uprais'd.— MtLTON. 
Obedience  is  founded  upon  principle,  and  cannot  be 
feigned ; 

In  vain  thou  hidst  me  to  forbear, 
Obedience  were  rebeUion  here.— Cowley. 

Suhmission  is  a  partial  bending  to  another,  wliich  is 
easily  affected  in  our  outward  behaviour  ; 

In  all  submission  and  humility, 

York  doth  present  liimself  unto  your  highness. 
Shakspeare. 

The  understanding  and  the  heart  produce  the  obe- 
dience ;  but  force,  or  the  necessity  of  circumstances, 
give  rise  to  the  suhmission. 

Obedience  and  submission  suppose  a  restraint  on  one  s  i 
own  will,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  accordance  with  that 
of  another ;  but  obsequiousness  is  the  consulting  the 
will  or'  pleasure  of  another:  we  are  obedient  from  a 
sense  of  right; 

What  gen'rous  Greek,  obedient  to  thy  word, 
Shall  form  an  ambush,  or  shall  lift  the  sword. 

Poi'E. 

We  are  submissive  from  a  sense  of  necessity  ;  '  The 
natives  (of  Britain)  disarmed,  dispirited,  and  si(imi> 
sive,  had  lost  all  desire,  and  even  idea,  of  their  former 
liberty.' — Humk.  We  are  obsequious  from  a  desire  of 
gaining  favour;  '  Adore  not  so  the  risingson,  that  you 
foigei  the  father,  who  raised  you  to  this  height ;  nor  be 
you  so  obsequious  to  the  father,  that  yon  give  just  cause 
to  the  son  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him.'— Bacon.  A 
love  of  God  is  followed  by  obedience  to  his  will;  they 
are  coincident  sentiments  that  recipiocally  act  on  each 
other,  so  as  to  scive  tiie  cause  of  virtue:  a  submissive 
conduct  is  at  the  worst  an  involuntary  sacrifice  of  our 
independence  to  our  fears  or  necessities,  the  evil  of 
which  IS  confined  principally  to  the  individual  who 
makes  the  sacrifice,  hut  obsequiousness  \s  a.  vo\\inlnry 
sacrifice  of  all  tliat  is  noble  in  man  to  base  gain,  the 
evil  of  which  extends  far  and  wide:  the  submissive 
man,  however  mean  he  may  be  in  himself,  does  not 
contribute  to  the  vices  of  others;  but  the  obsequious 
man  has  no  scope  for  his  paltry  talent,  but  among  the 
weak  and  wicked,  whose  weakness  he  protits  by,  and 
whose  wickedness  he  encourages. 

DUTIFUL,  OBEDIENT,  RESPECTFUL. 

Ihitiful  signifies  full  of  a  sense  of  duty,  or  full  of 
what  bi^lotigs  to  duty;  obedient,  ready  to  obey;  re- 
spectful^ full  of  respect 

The  obedient  and  respectful  are  but  modes  of  the 
dutiful:  wcmny  be  dutiful  without  being  either  o5c- 
dient  or  respectful ;  but  we  are  so  far  dutiful  a"  we  are 
either  obedient  or  respectful.  Duty  denotes  what  is 
due  from  one  being  to  another ;  it  is  indeiiendenl  of  all 
circumstances:  obedience  and  respect  are  re\a.i\ve  duties 
depending  upon  the  character  and  station  of  indivi- 
duals: as  we  owe  to  no  one  on  earth  so  iinicli  as  toour 
paienis,  we  are  said  to  be  dutiful  to  no  earthly  being 
besides:  and  in  order  to  deserve  the  name  of  dutiful,  a 
child  during  the  period  of  his  childhood,  ought  to  make 
a  parent's  wiK  to  he  his  aw,  and  at  no  future  period 
ouyht  that  will  ever  to  be  an  object  of  indifference; 
'  For  one  cruel  parent  we  meet  with  a  thousand  undu- 
iiful  children.' — Apdison.    We  may  be  obedient  and 


respectful  to  others  besides  our  fBrenla,  although  tt 
them  obedience  and  respect  are  in  ihu  highest  degree  an^ 
in  the  first  case  due;  yet  servants  are  enjoineo  to  be 
obedient  to  their  masters,  wives  to  their  husbands,  anc 
subjects  to  their  king;  'The  obedience  of  childien  to 
their  parents  is  the  basis  of  all  govei  nment,  and  set  lorth 
as  the  measure  of  that  obedience  which  we  owe  to  those 
whom  Providence  has  placed  over  us.'— Addisos. 

Respectful  is  a  term  of  still  greater  latitude  than 
either,  for  as  the  characters  of  men  as  much  as  -lieh 
stations  demand  respect,  theie  is  a  respectful  Aft\)Oty 
mentdnetowardseverysuperiour;  '  Let  your  behaviou' 
tovvards your  superiours indignity,  age,  learning,  or  an> 
distinguished  excellence,  be  full  of  respect  and  dele 
rence.' — Chatham. 

DUTY,  OBLIGATION. 
Duty.,  as  we  see  in  the  preceding  section,  consists 
altogether  of  what  is  right  or  due  from  one  being  to  an- 
other ;  oblitratrou,  from  the  Latin  obligo  to  bind,  sig- 
nifies the  bond  or  necessity  which  lies  in  the  thing. 

All  duty  depends  upon  moral  obligation  which  sub- 
sists between  man  and  man,  or  between  man  and  his 
Maker;  in  this  abstract  sense,  therefore,  ihere  can  be 
no  duty  without  a  previous  obligation,  and  where  there 
is  an  obligation  it  involves  a  duty  ;  but  in  the  vulgar 
acceptation,  duty  is  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  nien  in 
their  various  relations ;  obligation  only  to  particular 
circumstance.^  or  modes  of  action  :  we  have  duties  to 
perform  as  parents  and  children,  as  husbands  and 
wives,  as  rulers  and  subjects,  as  neighbours  and  citi- 
zens ; 

The  ways  of  Heav'n,  judg'd  by  a  private  breast, 
Isoften  what's  our  private  interest, 
And  therefore  those  who  would  that  will  obey 
Without  their  interest  must  their  dutv  weigh. 

Dbvden 

The  debtor  is  under  an  obligation  to  discharge  debt ; 
and  he  who  has  promised  is  under  an  ohliganon  to 
I'nlfil  his  promise:  a  conscientious  man,  therefore, 
never  loses  sight  of  the  obligations  which  he  has  at  dif 
ferent  times  to  discharge;  'No  man  can  be  under  an 
obligation  to  believe  imy  ihing,  who  hath  not  sufficient 
means  whereby  he  may  be  assured  that  such  a  thing  is 
true.' — TiLLOTsoN. 

The  duty  is  not  so  peremptorj'  as  the  obligation ;  the 
obligation  is  not  so  lasting  as  the  duty .  our  affections 
impel  us  to  the  discharge  of  dMiy;  interest  or  necessity 
impels  us  to  the  discharge  of  an  obligation :  it  may 
therefore  osmetimes  happen  that  the  man  whom  a  sense 
of  duty  cannot  actuate  to  do  that  which  is  right,  will 
not  be  able  to  withstand  the  obligation  under  which  he 
has  laid  himself. 


TO  COMPLY,  CONFOHBI,  YIELD,  SUBMIT 
The  original  meaning  of  comply  and  yield  will  lie 
explained  under  the  head  of  Accede;  conform,  com- 
pounded  of  con  and  form,  signifies  to  put  into  the  same 
form;  submit.,  in  Latin  subvutto,  compounded  of  sub 
and  mitto.,  signifies  to  put  under,  that  is  to  say,  to  put 
one's  self  under  another  person.  , 

Compliance  and  conformity  are  voluntary  ;  yielding 
and  submission  are  involuntary. 

Compliance  is  an  act  of  the  inclination ;  conformity 
an  act  of  the  judgement:  compliance  is  altogether  op- 
tional;  we  comply  with  a  thing  or  not  at  pleasure; 
conformity  is  binding  on  the  conscience  ;  it  relates  to 
matters  in  which  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong.  Com- 
pliancewiih  the  fashions  and  customs  of  those  we  live 
with  is  a  natural  propensity  of  the  human  mind  that 
maybe  mostly  indulged  without  impropriety;  '  I  would 
not  be  thought  in  any  part  of  this  relation  to  reiiect  upon 
SignorNicotini,  v;ho  in  acting  this  part  only  com;)//es 
with  the  wretched  taste  of  his  audience.' — Addison. 
Conformiy  in  religious  matters,  though  not  to  be  en- 
forced by  human  authority,  is  not  on  that  account  less 
binding  on  the  consciences  of  every  member  in  the 
community  ;  the  neglect  of  this  duty  on  liivial  grounds 
involves  in  it  the  violation  of  more  than  one  branch  of 
the  moral  law;  'Being  of  a  lay  profession,  I  humbly 
conform  To  the  constitutions  of  the  church  and  my 
spiritual  superioni-s,  and  I  hold  this  obedience  to  be  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  God.' — Howel.  Compliances 
'"    **"-'*'times  culpable,  bul  conformity  at  'vas^  in  th« 
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exteriour,  is  always  a  duty,  *TIie  actions  to  wliich  the 
World  solicits  our  compliance  are  sins  wliicii  forl'eit 
eternal  expectations.' 

Compliance  and  conformity  are  produced  by  no  ex- 
ternal action  on  the  niind:  tliey  flow  sponliiiieously 
from  the  will  and  understanding ;  yielding  is  allogetlier 
llie  result  of  foreign  agency.  We  comply  with  a  wish 
as  soon  as  it  is  known  ;  it  accords  with  our  feelings  so 
to  do.  we  yifM  to  tlie  entreaties  of' others;  it  is  the 
f^Tect  of  persuasion,  a  constraint  upon  the  inclination. 
We  conform  to  tlie  regulations  of  a  community,  it  is  a 
matter  of  discretion  ;  we  yield  to  the  superiour  judge- 
ment or  power  of  anotlier,  we  have  no  choice  or  alter- 
native. We  comply  cheerfully ;  we  conform  willingly  ; 
wc  yield  reluctantly. 

To  yield  is  to  give  way  to  another,  either  with  one's 
will,  one's  judgement,  or  one's  outward  conduct :  snb- 
missixm  is  the  givini?;  up  of  one's  self  altogether ;  it  is  the 
substitution  of  another's  wiU  for  one's  own.  Yielding 
is  partial ;  we  may  yield  in  one  case  or  in  one  action, 
though  not  in  another:  submission  is  general;  it  in- 
cludes a  system  of  conduct. 

W^iyidd  when  we  do  not  resist;  this  may  sometimes 
be  the  act  of  a  superiour:  we  sM6n«i  only  by  adopting 
tlie  measures  and  conduct  proposed  lo  us ;  this  is  always 
the  act  of  an  inferiour.  Yielding  may  be  produced  by 
means  more  or  less  gentle,  by  euticing  or  insinuating 
arts,  or  by  the  force  of  aigunient ;  submission  is  made 
only  to  power  or  positive  force:  one  yields  after  a 
struggle;  one  sjtftmiis  without  resistance :  we  yield  \o 
ourselves  or  others;  we  su6mii  to  others  only :  it  is  a 
weakness  to  yield  either  to  the  suggestions  of  others  or 
our  own  inclinations  to  do  that  which  our  judgements 
condemn ;  it  is  a  folly  to  submit  to  the  caprice  of  any 
one  where  there  is  not  a  moral  oliligation :  it  is  obstinacy 
not  to  yield  when  one's  adversary  has  the  advantage  ; 
it  is  sinful  not  to  submit  to  constituted  authorities  ; 
'Tiiere  has  been  along  dispute  for  precedency  between 
the  tragickand  the  heroick  poets.  Aristotle  would  have 
the  latter  ijield  the  past  to  the  former,  but  Mr.  Dryden 
and  many  others  would  never  submit  to  this  decision.' 
—Addison. 

A  cheerful  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  friend  is 
tlie  sinccrest  proof  of  friendship; 

Let  the  king  meet  compliance  in  your  looks, 
A  free  and  ready  yielding  to  his  wishes. — Rowh. 
The  wisest  and  most  learned  of  men  have  ever  been 
the  readiest  to  conform  to  the  general  sense  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live  ; 

Among  mankind  so  few  there  are 

Who  will  conform  to  philosephick  fare.— Dryden. 

The  harmony  of  social  life  is  frequently  disturbed  by 
the  reluctance  which  men  have  to  yield  to  each  other  ; 
'  That  yieldingnesSf  whatever  foundations  it  might  lay 
to  the  disadvantage  of  posterity,  was  a  specifick  to 
preserve  us  in  peace  for  his  own  time.' — Lord  Halifax. 
The  order  of  civil  society  is  frequently  destroyed  by  the 
want  of  proper  submission  to  superiours  ;  '  Christian 
people  submit  themselves  to  conformable  observances 
of  the  lawful  and  religious  constitutions  of  their  spi- 
ritual rulers.' — Whitb. 


COItaPLAiKT,  YIELDING,  SUBMISSIVE. 
As  epithets  from  the  preceding  verbs,  serve  to  desig- 
nate a  propensity  to  the  respective  actions  mostly  in  an 
excessive  or  improper  degree. 

A  compliant  teniper  complies  with  every  vflsh  of 
another  good  or  bad  , 

Be  silent  and  complying ;  you'll  soon  find 
Sir  John  without  a  medicine  will  be  kind. 

Harrison. 

A  yielding  temper  leans  to  every  opinion  right  or 
A'rong ;  '  A  peaceable  temper  supposes  yielding  and 
condescending  manners.'— Blair.  A  submissive  tem- 
per submits  to  every  demand,  just  or  unjust ;  '  When 
force  and  violence  and  hard  necessity  have  brought  the 
yoke  of  servitude  upon  a  people's  neck,  religion  will 
supply  them  with  a  patient  and  submissive  spirit.' — 
Fleetwood, 

A  compliant  person  wants  command  of  feeling;  a 
yielding  person  wants  fixedness  of  principle;  a  sub- 
missive po-ison  wants  resolution:  acompi/aTit  disposi- 
cionwiU  be  imposed  upon  by  the  selfish  and  unrea- 
■onable ;  a  yielding  disposition  is  most  unfit  for  com 


manding  ;  a  submissive  dispoflUIon  exposes  a  peraoE 
to  tho  exactions  of  tyranny. 

TO    ACCP^DE,    CONSENT,    COMPLY, 
ACQUIESCE,  AGREE. 

Accede,  in  Latin  accedo,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad 
and  cedo  to  go  or  come,  signifies  to  come  or  fall  into  a 
thing;  consent,  in  French  ronscnii'r,  Latin  conscntio, 
comiiounded  of  con  together  and  scntio  to  feel,  signifies 
to  feel  in  unison  with  another;  comjily  conies  probabU 
from  the  French  complaire^  Latin  complacco,  signi- 
fying lobe  pleased  in  unison  with  another;  acguiesce, 
in  Frencii  acquicscer^  Latin  acguiesco,  compounded 
of  ac  or  ad  and  quiesco,  signifies  to  be  easy  about  or 
contented  with  a  tiling;  agree,  in  French  agr^er,i5 
most  probably  derived  from  the  Latin  gruo,  in  the 
word  congnw,  signifying  lo  accord  or  suit. 

We  accede  to  what  others  propose  to  us  by  falling 
in  with  iheir  ideas  ;  wc  consent*  to  what  others  wish 
by  authorizing  it:  we  comply  with  whs^.  is  asked  of  us 
by  allowing  it,  or  i|0t  hinderinc  i:  vra  acquiesce  in 
what  is  insisted  by  accepting  it,  ix^O  conforming  to  it , 
we  agree  to  what  is  proposed  by  admitting  and  em 
bracing  it. 

We  object  to  those  things  to  wliicli  we  do  not  accede  < 
we  refuse  those  things  to  which  we  do  not  consent,  ot 
wich  which  we  will  not  comply:  we  oppose  those 
tilings  in  which  we  will  not  acquiesce :  we  dispute  that 
lo  which  we  will  not  agree. 

To  accede  is  the  unconstrained  action  of  an  equal; 
it  is  a  matter  of  discretion :  consent  and  comply  su]^ 
pose  a  degree  of  superiority,  at  least  the  power  of  pre- 
venting; they  are  acts  of  good  nature  or  civility  ;  ac- 
quiesce implies  a  degree  of  submission,  it  is  a  matter  of 
prudence  or  necessity ;  agree  indicates  an  aversion  to 
disputes;  it  respects  the  harmony  of  social  intercourse 

Members  of  any  community  ought  to  be  willing  to 
accede  to  what  is  the  general  will  of  their  associates, 
*  At  last  persuasioti,  menaces,  and  the  impending  pres- 
sure of  necessity,  conquered  her  viitue,  and  she  ac- 
ceded to  the  fraud.' — Cumberland.  Parents  should 
never  be  induced  to  consent  to  any  thing  which  may 
prove  injurious  to  their  children ; 

My  poverty,  but  not  ray  will  consents. — Shakspeare 
People  ought  not  to  comply  indiscriminately  with  what 
is  requested  of  them  ;  '  Inclination  will  at  length  come 
over  to  reason,  though  we  can  never  force  reason  to 
comply  with  inclination.' — Addison.  In  all  matters 
of  ditference  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  when  the 
parties  will  acquiesce  in  the  judgement  of  an  umpire; 
'  This  we  ought  to  acquiesce  in,  that  the  Sovereign 
Being,  the  great  Author  of  Nature,  has  in  him  all  pos- 
sible perfection.' — Addison.  Differences  will  soon  be 
terminated  when  there  is  a  willingness  lo  agree ;  '  We 
agreed  to  adopt  the  infant  as  the  orphan  son  of  a  dis 
tant  relation  of  our  own  name.'— Cumberland. 

TO  AGREE,  COINCIDE,  CONCUR. 

In  the  former  section  agree  is  compared  with  terms 
that  are  employed  only  for  things;  in  the  present  case 
it  is  compared  with  words  as  they  are  applied  to  per- 
sons only. 

Agree  implies  a  general  sameness;  coincide,  from 
CO  together  and  the  Latin  inddo  to  fall,  implies  a  meet- 
ing in  a  certain  point;  concur,  from  con  together,  and 
curro  to  run.  implies  a  running  in  the  same  course,  an 
acting  together  on  the  same  principles. 

Agree  denotes  a  state  of  rest;  coincide  and  concur  a 
state  of  moti<in,  either  towards  or  with  another. 

Agreement  is  either  the  voluntary  or  involuntary  acl 
of  persons  in  general ;  coincidence  is  the  voluntary  but 
casual  act  of  individuals,  the  act  of  one  falling  into 
the  opinion  of  another;  concurrence  is  the  intentional 
positive  act  of  individuals ,  it  is  the  act  of  one  author 
izing  the  opinions  and  measures  of  another. 

Men  of  like  education  and  temperament  agree  upop 
most  subjects; 

Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgement  read, 

'T  is  the  same  sun,  and  does  himself  succeed. 

Tatk 
People  cannot  expect  others  to  coincide  with  them 

*Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "Consentir,  acquiescer  oA 
herer,  tomber  d'acord 
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when  tliey  idvance  extravagant  positions;  'Tlieie  is 
not  perhaps  any  couple  whose  dispositions  and  relish 
of  liTe  are  so  perfectly  similar  as  that  their  wills  con- 
stantly coincide. '~li AW KESWORTH.  The  wiser  part 
of  mankind  are  backward  in  concurring  in  any 
Bchemes  whicli  are  not  warranted  by  e.vperience; 
*The  plan  being  thus  concerted,  and  my  cousin's  con- 
currence obtained,  it  was  nninediately  put  in  execu- 
tion.'— HaWKES  WORTH. 

When  coincide  and  concur  are  considered  in  their 
application  to  things,  the  former  implies  simply  meet- 
ing at  a  point,  the  latter  running  towards  a  point ;  the 
former  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  design,  the  latter 
that  of  chance  :  two  sides  of  different  triangles  com- 
cide  when  they  arz  applied  to  each  otlier  so  as  to  fall 
on  the  same  points ;  two  powers  concur  when  they 
both  act  so  as  to  produce  the  same  result. 

A  coincidence  of  circumstances  is  sometimes  so 
striking  and  singular  that  it  can  hardly  be  attributed 
10  pure  accident;  'A  coincidence  of  sentiment  may 
easily  happen  without  any  communication,  since  there 
are  many  occasions  in  which  all  leasonable  men  will 
nearly  think  alike.' — Johnson.  A  concurrence  of 
circumstances,  which  seemed  aU  to  be  formed  to  com- 
bine, is  sometimes  notwithstanding  purely  casual; 
'  Eminence  of  station,  greatness  of  effect,  and  all  the 
favours  of  fortune,  must  concur  to  place  excellence  in 
publick  view.' — Johnson. 


AGREEMENT,  CONTRACT,  COVENANT, 
COMPACT,  BARGAIN. 

Agreement  signifies  what  is  agreed  to  (v.  To  agree) ; 
contracts  in  French  contracted  from  the  Latin  contrac- 
tus, participle  of  contraho  to  bring  close  together  or 
bind,  signifies  the  thing  thus  contracted  or  bound  ; 
covencTttf  in  French  covcnante,  Latin  conventuSj  parti- 
ciple of  convenio  to  meet  together  at  a  point,  signifies 
the  point  at  which  several  meet,  ihat  is,  the  thing 
agreed  upon  by  many ;  compact^  in  Latin  compactus, 
participle  of  compingo  to  bind  close,  signifies  the  thing 
to  which  people  bind  tliemselves  close  ;  bargain^  from 
the  Welsh  hargan  to  contract  or  deal  for,  signifies  the 
act  of  dealing,  or  the  thing  dealt  for. 

An  agreement  is  general,  and  applies  to  transactions 
of  every  description,  but  particulutly  such  as  are  made 
between  single  individuals  ;  in  cjises  where  the  other 
terms  are  not  so  applicable;  a  contract  is  a  binding 
agreement  between  individuals;  a  simple  agreement 
may  be  verbal,  but  a  contract  must  be  written  and 
legally  executed;  covejiant  and  compact  are  agree- 
ments nmongcommumties;  the  covenant  is  commonly 
a  national  and  publick  transaction;  the  compact  re- 
spects individuals  as  members  of  a  community,  or 
communities  with  each  other:  the  bargain,  in  its 
proper  sense,  is  an  agreement  solely  in  matters  of 
trade ;  but  applies  figuratively  in  the  same  sense  to 
other  objects. 

The  simple  consent  of  parties  constitutes  an  agree- 
ment; a  seal  and  signature  are  requisite  for  a  con- 
tract; a  sulenin  engagement  on  the  one  hand,  and 
faith  in  that  engagement  on  the  other  hand,  enter  into 
the  nature  of  a  covenant;  a  tacit  sense  of  mutual 
obligation  in  all  the  parties  gives  virtue  to  a  compact ; 
an  assent  to  stipulated  terms  of  sale  may  form  a 
bargain. 

Friends  make  an  agreement  to  meet  at  a  certain 
time;  'Frog  had  given  his  word  that  he  would  meet 
the  above-mentioned  company  at  the  Salutation,  to 
talk  of  this  a£Te<smeni.'— Arbutiinot  {History  of 
John  Bull).  Two  tradesmen  enter  into  a  contract  to 
carry  on  a  joint  trade  ;  'It  is  impossible  to  see  the  long 
Kcrolld  in  which  every  contract  is  included,  vi'ith  all 
their  appendages  of  seals  and  attestations,  without 
wondering  at  the  depravity  of  those  beings,  who  must 
be  restrained  from  violation  of  promise,  by  such  formal 
and  publick  evidences.'— Johnson.  The  people  of 
England  made  a  covenantwhh  King  Charles  I.  entitled 
the  solemn  covenant ; 

These  flashes  of  blue  lightning  gave  the  sign 
Of  covenants  broke  ;  three  peals  of  thunder  join. 

Dryden. 
in     he  society  of  Freemasons,  every  individiinl  is 
bound  to  secrecy  by  a  solemn  compact ;  '  In  the  begin- 
nings and  first  establishment  of  speech,  there  was  an 
Implicit  compact  among  men,  founded  upon  common 


use  and  consent,  that  si  ch  and  such  words  or  voices, 
actions  or  gestures,  should  bo  means  or  rigns  whereby 
they  would  express  or  convey  their  thouglits  one  to 
another.'— South.  The  trading  part  of  the  commu- 
nity are  continually  striking  bargains  ;  '  We  see  men 
frequently  dexterous  and  sharp  enough  in  making  a 
bargain,  who,  if  you  reason  withtheni  about  matters 
of  religion,  appear  perfectly  stupid.  — Locke. 

AGREEABLE,  PLEASANT,  PLEASING 

The  first  two  of  tliese  epithets  approach  so  near  \\\ 
sense  and  application,  that  they  can  with  propriety  re 
used  indifferently,  the  one  for  the  other ;  yet  there  ib 
an  occasional  difference  which  may  be  clearly  defined 
the  agreeable  is  that  which  agrees  with  or  suits  the 
character,  temper,  and  feelings  of  a  person:  the;u;ea- 
sa7it  that  which  pleases;  the  pleasing  that  which  is 
adapted  to  please. 

Jigrccahle  expresses  a  feeling  less  vivid  than  plea- 
sant :  people  of  the  soberest  and  gravest  charactei 
may  talk  of  passing  agreeable  hours,  or  enjoying 
agreealle  society,  if  those  hours  were  passed  agree- 
ably to  their  turn  of  inind,  or  that  society  which  suited 
their  taste;  *  To  divert  xne,  I  took  up  a  volume  of 
Shakspeare,  where  I  chanced  to  cast  my  eye  upon  a 
part  in  the  tragedy  of  Richard  the  Tiiird,  which  filled 
my  mind  with  an  agreeable  honour.' — Steele.  The 
young  and  the  gay  will  \n-GfeY pleasant  society,  where 
vivacity  and  mirth  prevail,  suitable  to  the  tone  of  their 
spirits ; 

Pleasant  the  sun 

When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 

His  orient  beams. — Milton. 

A  man  is  agreeable  who  by  a  soft  and  easy  address 
contributes  to  the  amusement  of  others;  a  man  is 
pleasant  who  to  this  softness  adds  affability  and  com- 
municaiiveness. 

Plea.sivg  marks  a  sentiment  less  vivid  and  distinctive 
than  either; 

Nor  this  alone  t'  indulge  a  vain  delight, 
And  make  2i  pleasing  prospect  for  the  sight 

Dryden 
A  pleasing  voice  has  something  in  it  which  w(  Jike  . 
an  agreeable  voice  strikes  with  positive  pleasure  jpnn 
the  ear.  A  pleasing  countenance  denotes  tranquilhty 
and  contentment;  it  satisfies  us  when  we  view  it.  jt 
pleasant  countenance  bespeaks  happiness;  it  gratifies 
the  beholder,  and  invites  him  to  behold. 

TO  AGREE,  ACCORD,  SUIT. 

^gree  {v.  To  agree)  is  here  used  in  application  to 
things  m  which  it  is  allied;  to  accorrf,  in  French  oc- 
corder,  from  the  Latin  chorda  the  string  of  a  harp 
signifies  the  same  as  to  attune  or  join  in  tune;  and 
suit,  from  the  Latin  secutus^  participle  of  sequor  to 
follow,  signifies  to  be  in  a  line,  in  the  order  as  it  ought 
to  be.  " 

An  agreement  between  two  things  requires  an  en- 
tire sameness  ;  an  accor(/a7(ce  supposes  a  considerable 
resemblance ;  a  suitableness  implies  ap  aptitude  to 
coalesce. 

Opinions  agree,  feelings  accord,  and  tempers  suit 

Two  stateirients  agree  which  are  in  all  respects 
alike  :  that  accords  with  our  feelings,  which  produces 
pleasurable  sensations ;  that  suits  our  taste,  which  we 
wish  to  adopt,  or  in  adopting  gives  us  pleasure. 

Wliere  there  is  no  agreement  in  the  essentials  of 
any  two  accounts,  their  authenticity  may  be  greatly 
questioned:  if  a  representation  of  any  thing  accords 
with  what  has  been  stated  from  otlier  quarters  i» 
serves  to  corroborate :  it  is  advisable  that  the  ai;cs  and 
stations  as  well  as  tempers  of  the  parties  should  be 
suitable,  who  look  forward  for  happiness  in  a  matri- 
monial connexion. 

Where  there  is  no  agreement  of  opinion,  there  can 
be  no  assimdation  of  habit;  where  there  is  no  ac 
cordance  of  sound,  there  can  be  no  harmony;  where 
there  is  no  suitability  of  temper,  there  can  be  no  co-one- 
ratmn.  ^ 

When  opinions  do  not  agree,  men  must  agree  tc 
differ:  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour  accord  with  the 
tenderest  as  well  as  the  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature . 
when  the  humours  and  dispositions  of  people  do  w«f 
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ntiiy  they  do  wisely  mt  to  nave  any  Intercourse  will) 
each  otiicr; 

The  laurel  and  the  myrtle  sweets  affrce. — Drvden. 
*  Metre  aids  and  is  adapted  to  the  memory  ;  it  accords 
tomusick,andisthevehicleof  enthusiasm.'-  Cumuer- 
LANn.  *  liollo  followed,  in  the  paitition  of  his  states, 
the  customs  of  tlie  feudal  law,  which  was  then  uni- 
versally established  in  the  southern  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, and  which  suited  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  age  '— Uumk. 


CONSONANT,  ACCORDANT,  CONSISTENT. 

Co7isonant,  from  tlie  Latin  consonmis,  participle  of 
C3n  and  sono  to  sound  innelher,  signihes  lo  sound,  or 
be,  in  unison  or  harmony  ;  accordant,  from  accord  (u. 
To  -Mgrce),  signifies  the  quality  of  according;  con- 
sistenty  from  the  Latin  consistcns,  participle  of  con- 
sisto^  or  con  and  sisto  to  place  together,  signifies  the 
quality  of  being  able  to  stand  in  unison  together. 

Consonant  is  employed  in  matters  of  representation ; 
accordant  in  matters  of  opinion  or  sentiment;  con- 
sistent in  matters  of  conduct.  A  particular  passage  is 
consonant  with  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Scriptures;  a 
particular  account  is  accordant  with  all  one  hears  and 
sees  on  a  subject ;  a  person's  conduct  is  not  always 
co7)s/stent  with  his  station. 

Tlie  consonance  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  in  the  0!d 
and  New  Testaments,  with  regard  to  the  character, 
dignity,  and  mission  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  has 
Mistly  given  birth  to  that  form  which  constitutes  the 
established  religion  of  England  ;  '  Our  faith  in  the  dis- 
coveries of  tJie  Gospel  will  receive  confirmation  from 
discerning  their  consonance  with  the  natural  senti- 
ments of  the  huiridn  heart.' — Blair.  The  accordance 
of  the  prophecies  respecting  our  Saviour  with  the 
event  of  his  birth,  life,  and  sufferings,  are  incontestable 
evidences  of  his  being  the  true  Messiah;  'The  dif- 
ference of  good  and  evil  in  actions  is  not  founded  on 
arbitrary  opinions  or  institutions,  but  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  the  nature  of  man;  it  accords  with  the 
universal  sense  of  tlie  human  mind.' — Elair.  The 
consistency  of  a  man's  practice  with  his  profession  is 
the  only  criterion  of  his  sincerity; 
Keep  one  consistent  plan  from  end  to  end. — Addison. 

Co-Rsonant  is  opposed  to  dissonant;  accordant  to 
discordant;  consistent  to  inconsistent.  Consonance  is 
net  so  positive  a  thing  as  either  accordance  or  con- 
sistency, wJiich  respect  real  events,  circumstances, 
and  actions.  Consonance  mostly  serves  to  prove  the 
truth  of  any  thing,  but  dissonance  docs  not  prove  its 
falsehood  until  it  amounts  to  direct  discordance  or  in- 
consistency. There  is  a  dissonance  in  the  accounts 
given  by  the  four  Evangelists  of  our  Saviour,  which 
serves  to  prove  the  absence  of  all  collusion  and  impos- 
ture, since  there  is  neither  discordance  nor  inconsistency 
in  what  tliey  liave  related  or  omitted. 

TO  CONCILIATE,  RECONCILE. 

Conciliate,  in  Latin  conciliatus,  participle  of  con- 
eilio;  and  reconcile^  in  Latin  reconcillo,  both  come 
from  comilium  a  council,  denoting  unity  and  harmony. 
Conciliate  and  reconcile  are  both  employed  in  the 
sense  of  uniting  meri's  affections,  bur  under  different 
circumsiances. 

The  conciliator  gets  the  good  will  and  affections  for 
himself;  the  reconciler  unites  the  afiections  of  two 
persons  to  each  other.  The  conciliator  may  either 
gain  new  affections,  or  regain  those  which  are  lost; 
the  i-eariciler  always  renews  affections  which  have 
been  once  lost.  The  best  means  of  conciliating  esteem 
IS  by  reconciling  all  that  are  at  variance. 

Conciliate  is  mostly  employed  for  men  in  publick 
stations;  'The  preacher  may  enforce  his  doctrines  in 
the  style  of  authorits',  for  it  is  his  profession  to  summon 
mankind  to  their  dmy;  but  an  uncommissioned  iu- 
Rtructer  wil!  study  to  conciliate  while  he  attempts  to 
rorrect.' — Cumberland.  iicconczZeis  indifferently  em- 
ployed for  tho?e  in  publick  or  private  stations;  'He 
(Hammond)  not  only  attained  his  purpose  of  uniting 
flistant  ppJlies  to  each  other,  but,  contrary  to  the  usual 
fate  of  reconcilers,  gainea  them  to  himself.' — Fell. 
Men  in  power  have  sometimes  the  happy  opportunity 
jf  conciliating  the  good  will  of  these  who  are  most 


averse  lo  their  authorify,  and  Ihua  reconciling  them  tc 
moasuies  which  would  olhet  wise  be  cidiouii. 

Kindness  and  condescension  serve- to  conciliate;  a 
irieiidly  influence,  or  a  well-tiinetl  exercise  of  au'iiori 
ty,  is  often  successfully  exerted  in  nxonciling.  Con- 
ciliate is  cmpUtyed  otdy  fur  persons,  or  that  whicli  is 
personal ;  but  reconciUng\s  also  employed  in  the  sense 
of  brinjiing  a  person's  thoughts  or  feelings  in  unison 
with  the  things  that  he  has  not  liked  before,  or  might 
be  expected  not  to  like ;  '  It  must  be  confesced  a  happy 
ntjachment,  which  can  reconcile  the  Laplander  to  hij 
freezing  snows,  and  the  African  lo  Ms  scorching  sun  ' 
—Cumberland. 


COMPATIBLE,  CONSISTENT. 

Compatible,  compounded  of  com  or  cum  with,  anj 
patior  to  suffer,  signifies  a  fitness  to  be  suffered  togetlier ; 
consistent,  m  Latin  consistcns,  participle  of  consisto, 
compounded  of  con  and  sisio^io  place,  signifies  the 
fitness  to  be  placed  together. 

Compatibility  has  a  principal  reference  to  plana  and 
measuies;  consistency  to  character,  conduct,  and  sla 
tion.  Every  thing  is  compatible  with  a  plan  which 
does  not  interrupt  its  prosecution;  everything  is  con 
sistent  with  a  person's  station  by  which  it  is  neither 
degraded  nor  elevated.  It  is  not  compatible  with  the 
good  discipline  of  a  school  to  allow  of  foreign  iulerfer 
encc;  'Whatever  i&incomvatiblewMh  the  liigliust  dig 
nity  of  our  nature  should  indeed  be  excluded  from  oui 
conversation.' — Hawkesworth.  It  is  t\o\.  consisieai 
with  the  elevated  and  dignified  character  of  a  clergy- 
man to  engage  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  other  men  ; 
'Truth  is  always  consistent  witli  itself,  and  needs 
nothing  lo  help  it  out.' — Tillotson. 


INCONSISTENT,  INCONGRUOUS, 
INCOHERENT. 

Inconsistent,  from  sisto  to  place,  marks  the  unfitness 
of  being  placed  together ;  incungruousy  from  congruo 
to  suit,  marks  the  imsuitableness  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other ;  incohei-cnt,  from  kmrco  to  stick,  marks  the  inca- 
pacity  of  two  things  to  coalesce  or  be  united  to  each 
other. 

Inconsistency  attaches  either  to  the  actions  or  senti 
ments  of  men ;  incongruity  attaches  to  the  modes  anu 
qualities  of  things  ;  incokerency  to  words  or  thoughts 
things  are  made  inconsistent  by  an  act  of  the  will ;  a 
man  acts  or  thinks  inconsistently,  accovdingto  his  own 
pleasure;  'Every  individual  is  so  unequal  to  himself 
that  man  seems  to  be  the  most  wavering  and  incon- 
sistenth^mg  in  the  universe.' — Hughes.  Incongruity 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  things;  there  is  some 
tiling  very  incongruous  in  blending  the  solemn  and 
decent  service  of  the  clmrch  with  the  extravagant  rant 
of  Methodism;  'The  solemn  introduction  of  the  Phoe- 
nix, in  the  last  scene  of  Sampson  Agonistes,  is  hicon^ 
gruous  to  the  personage  to  whom  it  is  ascribed.' — 
Johnson.  Incoherence  marks  the  want  of  coherence 
in  that  which  ought  to  follow  in  a  train  ;  extemporary 
effusions  from  the  pulpit  are  often  distinguished  most 
by  ihQ.\x  incoherence ;  'Be  but  a  person  in  credit  with 
the  multitude,  he  shall  be  able  to  make  rambling  inco- 
Acj-fiKf  stuff  pass  for  high  rhetorick.'— South. 


CONFORMABLE,  AGREEABLE,  SUITABLE. 

Conformable  signifies  able  to  conform  {v.  To  com 
ply),  that  is,  having  a  sameness  of  form ;  agreeable^ 
the  quality  of  being  able  to  agree  (».  To  agree);  suit- 
able, able  to  suit  {v.  To  agree). 

Conformable  is  employed  for  raaiters  of  obligation : 
agreeable  for  matters  of  choice ;  suit3,ble  for  matti-rs 
of  propriety  and  discretion ;  wliat  is  conformable  ac 
cords  with  some  prescribed  form  or  given  rule  ol 
others;  'A  man  is  glad  to  gain  numbers  on  his  sifie, 
as  they  serve  to  strengthen  him  in  his  opinions.  It 
makes  him  believe  that  his  principles  carry  convictioi. 
with  them,  and  are  the  more  likely  to  be  true,  when  lie 
finds  they  are  conformable  to  the  reason  of  others  as 
well  as  to  his  own.' — Addison.  What  is  agreeabU 
accords  with  the  feelings,  tempers,  or  judgements  ol 
ourselves  or  others;  *As  you  have  formerly  offer,  d 
some  arguments  for  the  soul's  immortality,  agree  UiU 
both  to  reason  and  the  Christian  doctrine  I  belies? 
vour  rej'Aers  will  not  be  i/ispleased  tosee  how.Uie  sami; 
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great  truth  sliinc^iii  tlio  pomp  of  Roman  eloquence.'— 
Hughes.  What  is  svitablc  accords  with  outward  cir- 
cumstances; 'I  think  banging  a  cushion  gives  a  man 
too  warlike  or  perhaps  too  theatrical  a  ligure  to  be 
suitable  to  a  Christian  congregation.'— Swift.  It  is 
llie  business  of  those  wlio  act  for  others  to  act  conform- 
ably to  their  directions ;  il  is  the  part  of  a  friend  to  act 
agreeably  to  tlie  wishes  of  a  friend  ,  it  is  the  part  of 
every  man  to  act  suitably  to  iiis  station 

Th(!  decisions  of  a  judgemustbestrictlyco7i/bj7noWe 
to  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  he  is  seldom  at  li'jeny  to  con- 
sult his  views  of  equity  :  the  decision  of  a  partisan  is 
always  agreeable  to  the  temper  of  liis  party :  tlie  style 
of  a  wtJter  should  [i\i suitableio  his  subject. 

Conforraable  is  most  commonly  employed  for  mat- 
ter.'^  of  temporally  moment ;  agreeable  and  suitable  are 
mostly  said  of  things  which  are  of  constant  value  :  we 
make  things  conformable  by  an  act  of  discretion ;  they 
arc  agreeable  or  suitable  by  their  own  nature :  a  treaty 
af  peace  is  made  con/ormaiZc  to  the  preliminaries  ;  a 
legislator  must  take  care  to  frame  laws  agreeably  to 
jlie  Divine  law;  it  is  of  no  small  importance  for  every 
nian  to  act  suitably  to  the  character  he  has  assumed. 


TO  FIT,  SUIT,  ADAPT,  ACCOJIMODATE, 

ADJUST. 

Fit  signifies  to  make  or  be  fit;  suit  to  make  or  be 

ftuitable;  adapt,  from  aptus  fit,  to  make  Jit  for  a  spe- 

;ifick  purpose;   accommodate,  to  make  commodious; 

adjiistfio  make  a  thing  such  as  it  is  desired  to  be. 

To  Jit  and  suit  are  used  in  the  literal  sense  of  apply- 
ing tilings  to  each  other  as  they  lire  intended :  but  Jit  is 
employed  mostly  in  regard  to  material  and  familiar 
objects.    A  tailor  Jits  on  a  coat,  or  a  coat  Jits  when  it 
is  made  right  to  the  body ; 
Then  meditates  the  mark ;  and  couching  low, 
Fits  the  sharp  arrow  to  the  well-strung  bow. — Pope. 
Suit  is  employed  for  intellectual  or  moral  objects; 
*Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action, 
with  this  special  observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the 
modesty  of  nature. '—Shaksfeare.    So  also  inlransi- 
lively; 
111  suits  it  now  the  jnys  of  love  to  know, 
Too  deep  my  angu.ph,  and  too  wild  my  wo, — Pope. 
In  anc.ictended  app'jrationof  the  terms  to ^i  isintranm- 
tively  used  for  what  .e  morally/t  in  tlie  nature  of  things ; 
Nor  Jits  it  '0  prolong  the  feast 
Timeless,  ind'.-cjnt,  but  retire  to  rest. — Pope. 
\ I' hence  we  speak  of  Ihejitness  of  things;  suit  is  ap- 
plied either  trariutively  or  intransitively  in  the  sense  of 
agree,  as  a  th'Jr  g  suits  a  person's  taste,  or  one  thing 
suiCj  with  ano'.ner;  '  The  matter  and  manner  of  tlieir 
tales,  and  of  their  telling,  are  so  suited  to  their  different 
educatiouF  and  humours,  that  each  would  be  improper 
in  any  othe".' — Dryden. 

Her  pi  j'jEe  habit,  sits  with  such  a  grace 

On  her  .mooth  shoulders,  and  so  suits  her  face. 

Dryden. 
The  o  /■  intense,  the  other  still  remiss, 
Cannur  miWsitit  with  either,  but  soon  prove 
Tedio'_  aJke  —Milton. 
To  adapt  >s  a  species  of  Jitting;  to  accommodate  is  a 
bpecies  of  suiting ;  both  applied  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  actions  of  conscious  beings.  Adaptation  is  an 
act  of  the  judgement ;  accomviodaiiGn  is  an  act  of  the 
will:  we  adapt  by  an  exercise  of  discretion;  we  ac- 
commodate  by  a  management  of  the  humours:  the 
adaptation  does  not  interfere  with  our  interests;  but 
the  accommodation  always  supposes  a  sacrifice:  we 
adapt  our  language  to  the  understandings  of  our 
bearers;  'It  is  not  enough  that  nothing  offends  the  ear, 
but  a  good  poet  will  adapt  the  very  sounds  as  well  as 
words  to  the  things  he  treats  of.' — Pope.  We  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  the  humours  of  others ;  '  He  had 
altered  many  things,  not  that  they  were  not  natural 
before,  but  that  he  might  accommodate  himself  to  the 
age  in  which  he  lived' — Dryden.  The  mind  of  an 
infin''*Iy  wise  Creator  is  clearly  evinced  in  the  world, 
by  the  universal  adaptation  of  means  to  their  ends ; 
'  It  is  in  his  power  so  to  adapt  one  thing  to  another,  as 
lo  fulfil  his  promise  of  making  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  those  who  love  him.' — Blair.  A  spirit  of 
fkccommodation  is  not  merely  a  characleristick  of  pol jtp 


ness-  it  is  of  sufficient  impoi  tanee  to  ae  ranked  among 
the  Christian  duties;  'It  is  an  old  observation  which 
has  been  made  of  politicians,  who  would  rather  ingra 
tiate  themselves  with  their  sovereigns,  than  promote 
iiis  real  service,  that  they  accommodate  their  counsels 
to  his  inclinations.'— Addison.  The  term  adapt  it 
sometimes  applied  to  things  of  a  less  familiar  itature  ; 
'It  may  not  be  a  useless  inqjiry,  in  what  respects  the 
love  of  novelty  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present 
state.'— Grove.  '  Adhesion  may  be  in  part  ascribed, 
either  to  some  elastical  motion  in  the  pressed  glass,  or 
to  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  the  almost^innumerablc, 
though  very  small  asperities  of  the  one,  and  the  nu- 
merous little  cavities  of  the  other,  whereby  the  surfaces 
do  lock  in  with  one  another,  or  are  as  it  were  clasped 
together.'— Boyle. 

^Accommodate  and  adjust  are  both  apphed  to  the 
affairs  of  men  which  require  to  be  kept  or  put  in  right 
order;  but  the  former  implies  the  keeping  as  well  as 
putting  in  order ;  the  latter  simply  the  pulling  in  order 
Men  accommodate  eacli  other,  that  is,  make  things 
commodious  for  each  other ;  but  they  adjust  things 
either  for  themselves  or  for  others.  Thus  they  accom. 
modate  each  other  in  pecuniary  matters ;  orthey  adjust 
the  cerenionial  of  a  visit.  On  this  ground  we  may  say 
that  a  difference  is  either  accommodated  or  adjusted  : 
for  it  is  accommodated^  inasmuch  as  the  parties  yield  to 
each  other ;  it  is  adjusted,  inasmuch  as  that  which  was 
wrong  is  set  right;  'When  things  were  thus  far  atZ- 
justed,  towards  a  peace,  all  other  differences  were 
soon  accommodated.'' — Addison. 

TO  FIT,  EQUIP,  PREPARE,  QUALIFY. 

To  Jit  signifies  to  adopt  means  in  order  to  makcj^i, 
and  conveys  tlie  general  sense  of  all  the  other  terms, 
which  differ  principally  in  the  means  and  circumstances 
of  Jilting  :  to  equip,  probably  from  the  old  barbarous 
Latin  eschipare  to  furnish  or  adorn  ships,  is  to  Jit  out 
by  furnishing  the  necessary  materials :  to  prepare,  from 
the  Latin  prmparo,  compounded  of  pra  and  paro  to 
get  before  hand,  is  to  take  steps  for  the  purpose  of 
Jitting  in  future :  to  qualify,  from  the  Latin  qualijico, 
oxfacio  and  qualis  to  make  a  thing  as  it  should  be,  is 
to^i  or  furnish  with  the  moral  requisites. 

To  Jit  is  employed  for  ordinary  cases  ;  to  equip  only 
for  expeditions;  they  may  be  both  employed  in  appli- 
cation to  the  same  objects  with  this  distmction,  a  vessel 
is  equipped  when  it  is  furnished  with  every  thing  re 
quisite  for  a  voyage ;  it  is  Jitted  by  simply  putting  those 
things  to  it  which  have  been  temporarily  removed; 

With  long  resounding  cries  they  urge  the  train, 

To  Jit  the  ships  and  launch  into  the  main. — Pope 
The  word  equip  is  also  applied  figuratively  in  the  same 
sense ;  '  The  religious  man  is  equipped  for  the  storm  as 
well  as  the  calm  in  this  dubious  navigation  of  life.' — 
Blair.  To^i  is  for  an  immediate  purpose;  Xoprepam 
is  for  a  remote  purpose.  A  person  Jits  himself  for 
taking  orders  when  he  is  at  the  university:  heprepares 
himself  at  school  before  he  goes  to  the  university. 
To/(  is  to  adopt  positive  and  decisive  measures;  to 
prepare  is  to  use  those  which  are  only  precarious;  a 
scholar  Jits  himself  for  reading  Horace  by  reading 
Virgil  with  attention;  hepJ*cpores  foran  examination 
by  going  over  wliat  he  lias  already  learned. 

To  Jit  is  said  of  every  thing,  both  in  a  natural  and  a 
moral  sense:  to  qualify  is  used  only  in  a  moral  sense. 
Fit  is  employed  mostly  for  acquirements  which  are 
gained  by  labour:  qualify  for  those  which  are  gained 
by  intellectual  exertion  ;  a  youth ^ts  himstlf  for  a  me- 
chanical business  by  working  at  it;  a  youth  qualified 
himself  for  a  profession  by  following  a  particulai 
course  of  studies. 


COMPETENT,  FITTED,  QUALIFIED. 

Competent,  in  Latin  competens,  participle  of  com 
peto  to  agree  or  suit,  signifies  suitable  ;  Jitted  sigr.ifiea 
made  fit;  qualijied,  participle  of  qualify,  from  the 
Latin  qualis  and  facia,  signifies  made  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Competency  mostly  respects  the  mental  endowmenle 
and  attainments  ;/£ncss  the  disposition  and  character; 
qualijication  the  artificial  acquirements.  A  person  ig 
competent  to  undertake  an  office  ;  Jitted  or  qualijied  lo 
fill  a  situation. 

Familiarity  with  any  subject  aided  by  strong  mental 
pndowmenls  gives  competency:  suitable  liabiis  and 
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lemper  constitJtc  the  fitness  :  acquaintance  wiili  the 
business  to  be  clone,  and  eiperiness  in  tiie  mode  of  per- 
forming it,  consliliites  llio  qaalijication:  none  should 
pretend  to  give  their  opinions  on  serious  sul)jects  avIio 
are  nor  co itq) dent  jud'^es;  none  but  lawyers  are  com- 
petent  to  decide  in  cases  of  law ;  none  but  med'cal 
men  are  competent  to  prescribe  medicines;  none  bu: 
divines  of  sound  learuins,  ris  well  aspiety,to  determine 
on  doctrinal  questions;  'Man  is  not  co;»^cifijif  to  decide 
upon  the  good  or  evil  of  many  events  which  befall  him 
in  this  life.' — Cumberland.  Men  of  sedentary  and 
studious  habits,  witli  a  serious  temper,  are  most  fitted 
to  be  clergymen  ;  '  Wliat  is  more  obvious  and  ordinary 
than  a  mole"?  and  yet  what  more  palpable  aigument  of 
Providence  than  it^  The  members  of  her  body  are  so 
exactly ^tte(Z  to  her  nature  and  manner  of  life.' — Addi- 
son. Those  who  luivo  the  most  learning  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  best  jMo- 
lified  for  the  important  and  sacred  office  of  instructing 
tlie  people;  'Such  beneflts  only  can  be  bestowed  as 
others  am  capable  to  receive,  and  such  pleasures  im- 
parted as  others  are  qualified  to  enjoy.' — JonNSON. 

Many  are  qualified  for  managing  the  concerns  of 
others,  who  would  not  be  competent  to  manage  a  con- 
cern for  themselves.  Many  who  are  fitted  from  their 
turn  of  mind  for  any  particular  charge,  may  be  unfor- 
tunately incompetent  for  want  of  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations. 


FIT,  APT,  MEET. 
Fi(,  from  theLatin/t  it  ismade,  signifyingmadefor 
tlie  purpose,  is  either  an  acquired  or  a  natural  pio- 
perty ;  apt,  iii  Latin  aptus,  from  the  Greek  a7rru>  to 
connect,  is  a  natural  property  ;  meet^  from  to  meet  or 
measure,  signifying  measured,  is  a  moral  quality.    A 
house  is  fit  for  the  accomuiodation  of  the  family  ac- 
cording to  Uie  plan  of  the  build. t; 
He  lends  him  vain  Goliali's  sacred  word, 
The  fittest  help  just  fortune  could  afford. — Cowlky_ 
The  young  mind  is  apt  to  receive  either  good  or  had 
impressions;  '  If  you  hear  a  wise  sentence  or  an  apt 
plirase  commit  it  to  your  memory.' — Sia  Henry  Sid- 
net.    Meet  is  a  term  of  rare  use,  except  in  spiritual 
matters  or  in  poetry  ;  it  is  7nrct  to  offer  our  prayers  to 
tlie  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  liiings; 
My  image  not  imparted  to  tljc  brute 
Whose  fellowship  tlierelbre  not  unmeet  for  thee, 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  shouldst  dislike. 

Milton. 


CONCORD,  HARMONY. 

The  idea  of  union  is  common  to  both  the^^e  terms, 
butunder  different  circumstances.  Concord,  in  French 
Concorde,  Latin  concordia,  from  con  and  cor,  having 
the  same  heart  and  mind,  is  generally  employed  for  the 
anion  of  wills  and  affections;  harmony,  in  French 
harmonie,  Latin  harmonia,  Greek  &puovia,  from  apw  lo 
tit  or  suit,  signifying  the  state  of  fitting  or  suiting, 
respects  the  aptitude  of  minds  to  coalesce. 

There  may  be  concord  without  harmony,  and  har- 
mony without  concord.  Persons  may  live  in  concord 
who  are  at  a  distance  from  each  other ; 

Kind  concord,  heavenly  born  !  whose  blissful  reign 

Holds  this  vast  globe  in  one  surrounding  cliain 

Soul  of  the  world. — Tickel. 
Harmony  is  mostly  employed  for  those  who  are  in 
close  connexion,  and  obliged  to  co-operate ; 
In  us  both  one  soul 

Harmony  to  behold  in  wedded  pair! 

More  grateful  than  harmonious  sounds  to  the  ear. 

Milton. 
Concord  should  never  be  broken  by  relations  under  any 
circumstances;  Aai-mony  is  indispensable  in  all  mem- 
bers of  a  family  that  dwell  together.  Interest  will 
Bometimes  stand  in  the  way  of  "brotherly  concord;  a 
love  of  rule,  and  a  dogmatical  temper,  will  sometimes 
disturb  theAarmo?i^of  afamily.  Concordls,  as  essential 
to  dfimestick  happiness,  as  harmony  is  to  the  peace  of 
society  and  the  uninterrupted  prosecution  of  business. 
What  concord  can  there  be  between  kindred  who 
despise  oa'-.h  other"!  what  AarTnony  between  the  rash 
and  the  discreet  7    These  terms  are  both  applied  lo 


musick  ;  but  concord  solely  respects  (he  agreement  of 

twor  or  more  sounds  ; 
The  man  thatt.aih  no  nmsick  in  himself, 
r^or  is  not  mov'd  wiih  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  villanles,  and  spoils. 

SUA.KSP&A.EB. 

Rut  /mrwion^  respects  the  effect  of  an  aggregate  numbei 
of  sounds ;  '  Harmony  is  a  compound  idea  made  rip  of 
didereut  sounds  united.'--W-VTTS.  Hni  •novy  hai^also 
a  farther  application  to  objects  hi  geneial  u  denote 
their  adaptation  to  each  other ; 

The  harmony  of  things 
As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  from  discord  springs. 
Den HAM. 

'  If  we  consider  the  world  in  its  subserviency  to  man, 
one  would  think  it.  was  made  for  our  use;  but  if  we 
consider  it  in  its  natural  beauty  and  harmony,  one 
would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made  for  our  plea- 
sure.'— Addison. 


MELODY,  HARMONY,  ACCORDANCK 
Melody,  in  Latin  melodia,  from  melos,  in  Greek  ^Aoj 
a  verse,  and  the  Hebrew  7X11^  a  word  or  a  verse  ;  har- 
mony, in  Latin  haiinonia,  Greek  app^ovia  concord,  from 
(2pti)  apto  to  fit  or  suit,  signifies  the  agrec-ment  of  sounds; 
accordance  Aewoves  the  actor  stale  of  according  {v.  To 
agi'ce)* 

Melody  signifies  any  measured  or  modulated  sounds 
measured  after  the  manner  of  verse  into  distinct  mem- 
bers or  parts;  harmony  signifies  the  suiting  or  adapting 
difi'erent  niodula^d  sounds  to  each  other;  melody  is 
therefore  to  harmony  as  a  part  to  the  whole :  we  must 
first  produce  melody  by  the  rules  of  art;  the  harmony 
which  follows  must  be  legulated  by  the  ear:  there 
may  be  melody  without  harmony,  but  there  cannot  be 
harmeny  W'itboul  melody  :  we  speak  of  simple  iiidody 
where  the  modes  of  musick  are  not  very  much  diversi- 
fied; but  we  cannot  speak  of  harmony  unless  there  l« 
a  variety  of  notes  to  fall  in  with  each  other. 

A  voice  is  melodious  inasmuch  ns  it  is  capable  of  pro 
ducing  a  regularly  modulated  note;  it  is  harmoniout 
inasmuch  as  it  strikes  agreeably  on  the  ear,  and  prO' 
duces  no  discordant  sounds.  The  song  of  a  bird  ia 
melodious  or  has  melody  in  it,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a 
concatenation  of  sounds  in  it  which  are  admitted  to  be 
regular,  and  consequently  agreeable  to  the  musical 
ear; 

Lend  me  your  song,  ye  nightingales !  Oh  poui 

The  mazy-running  soul  of  melody 

Into  my  varied  verse. — Thomson. 
There  is  harmony  in  a  concert  of  voices  and  indtru 
meats ; 

Now  the  distemper'd  mind 

Has  lost  that  concord  of  harmonious  powers, 

Which  forms  the  soul  of  happiness.— Thomson. 
Accordance  is  strictly  speaking  the  property  on  which 
both  melody  and  harmony  is  founded  :  tor  the  whole  of 
musick  depends  on  an  accordance  of  sounds; 
The  musick 
Of  man's  fair"composition_best  accords 
When  't  is  in  concert. — Shakspeare. 
The  same  distinction  marks  accordance  and  harmony  in 
the  moral  application.    There  may  be  occasional  ac- 
cordance of  opinion  or  feeling  ;  but  harmony  is  an  en- 
tire accordance  in  every  point. 


CORRESPONDENT,  ANSWERABLE, 
SUITABLE. 

Correspondent,  in  French  correspondant,  from  the 
Latin  cum  and  rcepondeo  to  answer,  signifies  to  answer 
in  unison  or  in  uniformity;  answerable  and  suitable 
from  answer  and  suit,  mark  the  quality  or  capacity 
of  answering  or  suiting.  Correspondent  supposes  a 
greater  agreement  than  answerable,  and  answerable 
requires  a  greater  agreement  than  suitabt.e.  Things 
that  correspond  must  be  alike  in  size,  shape,  colour  and 
every  minute  particular;  those  that  answer  must  be 
fitted  for  the  same  purpose ;  those  that  suit  must  have 
nothing  disproportionate  or  discordant.  In  the  artifi 
cial  disposition  of  furniture,  or  all  matters  3f  art  aiiC 
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omaiiient,  it  is  of  considerable  importance  to  have  some 
things  made  to  corrcsporid,  so  thai  they  may  be  placed 
ill  suitable  directions  to  answer  to  eacli  other. 

In  the  moral  application,  actions  are  said  to  corres- 
pondwiih  professions;  the  sikcess  of  an  underlakiiig 
:o  answer  the  expectation  ;  particular  measures  to  suit 
the  purpose  of  individuals.  Ji  ill  corresponds  with  a 
profession  of  friendship  to  refuse  assistance  to  a  friend 
in  tlie  time  of  need  ;  'As  llie  attractive  povv'er  in  bo- 
dies )9  the  most  universal  itrinciple  which  produceth 
irmumerablo  effects,  so  the  corresponding  social  appe- 
tite in  human  souls  is  the  great  spring  and  source  of 
moral  actions '—Berkeley.  Wild  schemes  under- 
taken without  thought,  will  never  answjcr  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  projectors ;  '  All  the  features  of  the  face  and 
tones  of  the  voice  answer  like  slrinjjs  upon  musical 
instruments  to  the  impressions  made  on  lliem  by  the 
mind.'— Hughes.  It  never  suits  the  purpose  of  the 
selfish  and  gieedy  lo  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  ne- 
cessitous ;  'When  we  consider  the  intinile  power  and 
wisdom  of  tiie  Maker,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is 
suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  univeise, 
that  the  species  of  creatures  should  also  by  gentle  de- 
grees ascend  upward  from  us.' — Addison. 


ASSENT,  CONSENT,  APPROBATION, 
CONCURllENCE. 

Assent.,  in  Latin  assentio\  is  compounded  of  as  or  ad 
and  sentio  to  think,  signifying  to  bring  one's  mind  or 
judgement  to  a  thing  ;  approbation  in  Latin  approba- 
tion is  compounded  of  ad  and  proOo  to  prove,  signify- 
ing to  make  a  tlx'.ig  out  good:  consent  and  concurrence 
are  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  |)receding  articles. 

Assent  respects  the  judgement ;  consent  respects  the 
will.  We  absent  to  what  we  think  true;  we  consent 
lo  the  wish  of  another  by  agreeing  to  it  and  allowing  it. 
Some  men  give  their  hasly  assent  to  propositions 
which  ihf.y  do  not  fully  understand;  '  Prticept  gains 
only  the  cold  approbation  of  reason,  and  compels  an 
assent  which  judgement  frequently  yields  with  re- 
luctance, even  when  delay  is  impossible.' — Hawkes- 
woRTH.  Some  men  give  their  hasty  consent  to  mea- 
sures which  are  very  injudicious. 

What  in  sleep  tliou  didst  abhor  to  dream, 

Waking  thou  never  wilt  consent  to  do. — Milton. 
It  is  the  part  of  the  true  believer  not  merely  to  assent 
Lo  the  Chns'Lian  doctrines,  but  to  make  them  the  rule 
3f  Iiis  life :  those  who  consent  to  a  bad  action  are  par- 
takers in  the  guilt  of  it. 

Approbation  is  a  species  of  assent;  concurrence  of 
consent.  To  approve  is  not  merely  to  assent  to  a  thing 
that  is  right,  but  to  feel  it  positively  ;  to  have  the  will 
and  judgement  in  accordance ;  concurrence  is  the  con- 
sent of  many.  Approbation  respects  the  practical  con- 
duct of  men  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other;  assent 
is  giv'en  to  speculative  truths,  abstract  propositions,  or 
direct  asstrtions.  It  is  a  happy  thing  when  our  actions 
meet  with  the  app'  ibation  of  otheis  ;  but  it  is  of  little 
importance  if  we  have  not  at  the  same  tlmGmxapproG- 
ing  conscience; 

That  not  past  me,  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  my  judges. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

We  may  often  assent  to  the  premises  of  a  question  or 
propusiiion,  without  admitting  the  deductions  drawn 
from  them ;  '  Faith  is  the  assent  lo  any  proposition  not 
thus  made  out  by  the  deduction  of  reason,  but  upon  the 
credit  of  the  proposer.'— Locke. 

Concurrence  respects  matters  of  general  concern,  as 
consent  respects  those  of  individual  interest.  No  bill 
in  the  house  of  parliament  can  pass  for  a  second  read- 
ing without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority;  'Tarquin 
the  Proud  was  expelled  by  a  universal  concurrence 
of  nobles  and  people.'— Swift  No  parent  should  be 
induced  by  persuasion  to  give  his  consent  to  what  his 
]udgementdisapproves  ; '  I  am  far  from  excusing  or  de- 
nying that  compliance;  for  plenary  consent  it  was  not.' 
— KiNQ  Charles. 

Assent  is  opposed  to  contradiction  or  denial ;  consent 
to  refusal ;  approbation  to  dislike  or  blame ;  concur- 
rence to  opposition :  but  we  may  sometimes  seem  to 
give  our  assent  to  what  we  do  not  expressly  contra- 
dict, or  seem  to  approve  what  we  do  not  blame;  and 
wp  arc  supposed  w  co-sent  to  a  request  when  wc  do  ] 


not  positively  refuse  re.  We  may  approve  or  diaap 
prove  of  a  thing  without  giving  an  intimation  either  ot 
our  approbation  or  the  contrary:  but  concuri-encs  can 
not  be  altosethor  a  negative  action ;  it  must  I.e  signified 
by  some  sign,  although  thai  need  not  necessarily  be  u 
word. 

The  assent  of  some  people  to  the  most  important 
truths  is  so  tame,  that  it  might  with  no  great  difficulty 
be  converted  into  a  contiadiction;  'The  evidence  o#^ 
God's  own  testimony  added  unto  the  natural  assejito( 
reason,  concerning  the  certainty  of  them,  doth  not  a 
little  comfort  and  confirm  the  same.' — Hooker.  He 
who  is  anxious  to  obtain  universal  approbatton,or  even 
to  escape  censure,  will  find  his  fate  depictured  in  the 
story  of  the  old  man  and  his  ass  ;  'There  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  approbation  of  the  judgement 
and  the  actual  volitions  of  the  will  with  relation  to  the 
same  object,  as  there  is  between  a  man's  viewing  a  de- 
sirable thing  with  his  eye  and  hisreaching  after  it  with 
his  hand.'— South.  According  lo  the  old  proverb, '  Si 
lence  gives  co7t5C7i( ."'  'Whatever  be  ihe  reason,  it  ap- 
pears by  the  common  cortsi'iitof  mankind  that  the  want 
of  virtue  does  not  incur  equal  contempt  with  Uie  want 
parts.' — HAWKEswoaTH.  Ii  is  not  uncommon  foi 
ministerial  men  lo  give  their  concurrence  in  parliamen; 
to  the  measures  of  administration  by  a  silent  vote, 
while  those  of  the  opposite  parly  spout  fortli  their  op- 
position to  catch  the  applause  of  the  multitude  ;  '  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  mentions  one  case  wherein  the  Lords 
may  alter  a  money  bill  (that  is,  fiom  a  greater  to  a  less 
time)— here  he  says  the  bill  need  not  be  sent  back  lo 
the  Commons  for  their  concuT-rcnce.' — Blackstohe. 


TO  CONSENT,  PERMET,  ALLOW 

Consent  has  the  same  meaning  as  given  under  the 
head  of  Accede;  permit,  in  French  pcrmcttrc,  Latin 
permifto^  compounded  of  per  and  mitto,  signifies  to 
send  or  let  go  past;  allow,  in  French  alloucr,  com 
pounded  of  ad  and  louer,  in  German  loben,  low  Ger- 
man laven,  &c.  from  the  Latin  laudare  to  praise,  signi 
fies  to  give  one's  assent  to  a  thing. 

The  idea  of  determining  the  conduct  of  others  by 
some  authorized  act  of  one's  own  is  common  to  these 
terms,  but  under  various  circumstances.  They  express 
either  the  act  of  an  equal  or  a  superiour. 

As  the  act  of  an  equal  we  consent  to  that  in  which 
we  have  an  interest;  we  permit  or  allow  what  is  for 
the  accommodation  of  others:  we  allow  by  abstaining 
to  oppose ;  we  permit  by  a  direct  expression  of  our 
will ;  contracts  are  formed  by  the  consent  of  the  parties 
who  are  interested ; 

When  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virtues  thine, 

Be  wise  and  free,  by  heaven's  consent  and  mine. 

Dryden. 
The  proprietor  of  an  estate  permits  his  friends  to  sporl 
on  his  ground :  '  You  have  given  me  your  permission 
for  this  address,  and  encouraged  me  by  your  perusal  and 
approbation.' — Dryden.  A  person  allows  of  passage 
through  his  premises;  *  I  was  by  the  freedom  alluwa- 
ble  among  friends  tempted  to  vent  my  thoughts  with 
negligence.'— Boyle.  It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  con 
sent ;  complaisant  lopermit ;  good  natured  or  weak  tc 
allow. 

When  applied  tosuperiours,  consent  is  an  act  of  pri 
vale  authority ;  permit  and  allow  are  acts  of  private 
orpublick  authority  :  in  the  first  case,  consent  respects 
matters  of  serious  importance  ;  >»C7-7ni'(  and  allow  rc- 
gard  those  of  an  indifferent  nature :  a  parent  consents 
to  the  establishment  of  his  children  ;  lie  permits  them 
to  read  certain  books:  he aZ;oa:s  them  lo  converse  with 
him  familiarly. 

We  must  fiause  before  we  give  our  consent;  it  is  an 
express  sanction  to  the  conduct  of  others  ;  it  involvea 
our  own  judgement,  and  the  future  interests  of  those 
who  are  under  our  control ; 

Though  what  thou  tell'st  some  doubt  within  me  mo\e 
Butmore  desire  to  hear,  if  thou  co7i5en£ 
The  full  relation. — Milton. 

This  is  not  always  so  necessary  in  per7n7«ino- and  al- 
lowing/, they  are  partial  actions,  which  require  no 
more  than  the  bare  exercise  of  authority,  and  involve 
no  other  consequences  than  the  temporary  pleasure  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Publick  measures  Kre  permitted 
and  allowed^  but  never  consented  to.    The  law  permita 
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a.  allows ;  or  the  pfirson  who  is  nulhorized  permits  or 
allotos.  Permit  in  this  case  rRlaius  its  positive  senso ; 
fl/ioM  its  negative  sense,  Jia  linfore.  Giivernment  per- 
mits individuals  to  fit  out  privauiers  in  time  of  war ; 
Aftei  men  have  acquired  as  much  as  tiie  law ;?enn(is 
thi'in,  iliey  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care  of  llie 
publick.'— Swift.  When  magistiates  are  not  vigilant, 
many  things  will  be  done  which  are  not  allowed; 
'•  Thev  referred  all  laws,  that  were  to  be  passed  in  Ire- 
land, to  be  considered,  corrected,  and  nllowid  by  the 
state  of  England.'— SpKNsiiR.  A  judge  is  not  pcrjiiit- 
ted  to  pass  any  sentence,  but  what  is  strictly  conform- 
able to  law:  every  man  who  is  accused  is  allowedlo 
plead  his  own  cause,  or  intrust  it  to  another,  as  lie 
thinks  fit. 

All  these  terms  may  be  used  in  a  general  sense  with 
the  same  distinction ; 

O  no!  our  reason  -."as  not  vainly  lent  1 

Nor  is  a  slave,  but  by  its  own  consent. — Dryden. 
Slmme,  and  his  conscience, 

'Will  not  per juit  him  to  deny  it. — Randolph. 
'  T  think  the  strictest  moralists  allow  forms  of  address 
to  be  used,  without  umch  regard  to  their  literal  accep- 
lation.' — JouNsoN. 


rO   ADMIT,    ALLOW,  PERMIT,  SUFFER, 
TOLERATE. 

Admit,  in  French  admettre,  Latin  admitto^  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  mttto,  signifies  to  send  or  to  sufler 
to  pass  into;  to  allowi  in  French  allouer-,  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  at  or  ad  and  louer,  in  German 
lolcn,  old  German  taubzan,  low  German  laven,  Swe- 
dish lofwa,  Danish  lover,  &c.  Latin  Zaus  praise,  lau- 
dare  to  praise,  signifies  to  give  praise  or  approbation  to 
a  thing ;  permit,  in  French  permettre,  Latin  permitto, 
ia  compounded  of  per  through  or  away,  and  mitto  to 
send  or  let  go,  signifying  to  let  it  go  its  way ;  suffer,  in 
French  souffrir,  Latin  suffcro,  is  compounded  of  sub 
and  fcro,  signifying  to  bear  with;  tolerate,  in  Latin 
toleratus,  participle  of  tolero,  from  the  Greek  rAdu)  to 
sustain,  signifies  also  to  bear  or  bear  with. 

The  actions  denoted  by  the  first  three  terms  are 
more  or  less  voluntary  ;  Uiose  of  the  last  two  are  invo- 
luntary; admit  is  less  voluntary  than  allow  ;  and  that 
it\3in  permit.  We  admit  what  we  profess  not  to  know, 
or  seek  not  to  prevent;  we  a^Zoaj  what  we  know,  and 
tacitly  consent  to  ;  we  permit  what  we  authorize  by  a 
formal  consent ;  we  svffer  and  tolerate  what  we  object 
to,  hut  do  not  think  proper  to  prevent  We  admit  of 
things  from  inadvertence,  or  the  want  of  inclination  to 
pre^nt  them ;  we  allow  of  things  from  easiness  of 
temper,  or  the  want  of  resolution  to  oppose  them  ;  we 
vermit  things  from  a  desire  to  oblige  or  a  dislike  to  re- 
fuse; we  suffer  things  for  want  of  ability  to  remove 
them  ;  we  tolerate  things  from  motives  of  discretion. 
VVhat  is  admitted,  allowed,  svff'cred,  or  tolerated^ 
has  already  been  done;  what  is  permi«e(i  is  desired 
to  be  done.  To  admits  suffer,  and  tolerate,  are  said  of 
what  ought  to  be  avoided ;  allow  and  permit  of  things 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Suffer  is  employed  mostly 
with  regard  to  private  individuals;  tolerate  w'\i\i  xe- 
spect  to  the  civil  power.  It  is  dangerous  to  admit  of 
familiarities  from  persons  in  a  subordinate  station,  as 
they  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  impertinent  freedoms, 
wliich  though  not  allowable  cannot  be  so  conveniently 
resented  :  in  this  case  we  are  often  led  to  permit  what 
we  might  otherwise  prohibit:  it  is  a  great  mark  of 
weakness  and  blindness  in  parents  to  suffer  that  in 
their  children  which  they  condemn  in  others;  opi- 
nions, however  absurd,  in  matters  of  religion,  must  be 
tolerated  by  the  civil  authority  when  they  have  ac- 
quired such  an  ascendancy  that  they  cannot  be  pre- 
vented without  great  violence. 

A  well-regulated  society  will  be  careful  not  to  admit 
of  any  deviation  from  good  order,  which  may  after- 
ward become  injurious  as  a  practice;  'Both  Houses 
declared  that  they  could  admit  of  no  treaty  with  the 
king,  till  he  took  down  his  standard  and  recalled  his 
proclamations,  in  which  the  parliament  supposed 
themselves  to  be  declared  traitors.' — Hume.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  what  has  been  allowed  from  in- 
discretion is  afterward  claimed  as  aright;  'Plutarch 
saya  very  finely,  that  a  man  should  not  allow  himself 
oj  hate  even  his  enemies,' — Addison-     No  earthly 


'  pow  er  can  permit  that  which  is  proliibiicd  by  the 
Divine  law; 
Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  your  shores, 
Refitted  fiom  your  woods  with  planks  and  oars, 
That  if  our  prince  be  bale,  we  may  renew 
Our  destin'd  course,  and  Italy  pureue.-— Dryden. 
When  abuses  are  suffered  to  creep  in,  and  to  take  dcG(i 
root  in  any  established  institution,  it  is  ditficutt  to  bring 
about  a  reform  without  endangering  the  existence  ci 
tlie  whole ;  '  No  man  can  be  said  to  enjoy  health,  \^ijO 
is  only  not  sick,  without  he  feel  within  himself  a  ligtit 
some  and  invigorating  principle,  which  will  not  suffer 
him  to  remain  idle. — Spectator.    When  abuses  are 
not  very  grievous,  it  is  wiser  to  tolerate  them  tlian  run 
the  risk  of  producing  a  greater  evil ;  '  No  man  ought  lu 
be  tolerated  in  an  habitual  humour,  whim,  or  pariicu 
larity  of  behaviour,  by  any  who  do  not  wait  ujion  Jiiu: 
for  bread.'— Steele. 

TO  ADMIT,  ALLOW,  GRANT. 

Admit  and  allow  are  here  taken  mostly  in  applica 
tion  to  things  that  the  mind  assentsto,  and  in  ihi;?  sense 
they  are  closely  allied  to  the  word  grant,  which,  like 
the  words  guarantee,  warrant,  and  guard,  come  from 
the  German  wcihrcn  to  see  or  look  to,  &c.  signifying 
here  to  take  consideration  of. 

We  admit  the  truth  of  a  position  ;  allow  the  pro- 
priety of  a  remark;  ^ra7i(  what  is  desired.  Some  men 
will  not  readily  admit  the  possibility  of  overcoming 
bad  habits ;  '  Though  the  fallibility  of  man's  reapon, 
and  the  narrowness  of  his  knowledge,  are  very  libe- 
rally confessed, yet  the  conduct  of  those  whoso  will- 
ingly admit  the  weakness  of  Imraan  nature,  seems  to 
discover  that  this  acknowledgment  is  not  sincere.' — 
Johnson.  It  is  ungenerous  not  to  allow  that  some 
credit  is  due  to  those  who  effect  any  reformation  in 
themselves;  '  The  zealots  in  atheism  aie  perpetually 
teasing  their  friends  to  come  over  to  them,  although 
they  allow  that  neither  of  them  shall  get  any  thing 
by  the  bargain.' — Addison.  It  is  necessary,  before 
any  argument  can  be  commenced,  that  something 
should  be  taken  for  granted  on  both  sided  ;  '  I  take  It 
at  the  same  time  ior  granted  tliat  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  sufficiently  established  by  other  arguments 
— Steele. 


TO  ASK,  BEG,  REQUEST. 

Ask  {v.  To  ask,  inquire)  is  here  taken  to  denote  aii 
expression  of  our  wishes  generally  for  wliat  we  wani 
from  another ;  beg  is  contracted  from  the  word  beggar, 
and  the  German  bcgehren  to  desire  vehemently ;  re- 
guest  in  Latin  regiiisitus,  participle  o^reguiro^  is  com 
pounded  of  re  and  gutero  to  seek  or  look  aflei  with 
indications  of  desire  to  possess. 

The  expression  of  a  wish  to  some  one  to  have  some- 
thing is  the  common  idea  comprehended  in  these  terms. 
As  this  is  the  simple  signification  of  ask,  it  is  the 
generick  term ;  the  other  two  are  specifick :  we  ask  in 
begging  and  reguesting,  but  not  vice  versd. 

Asking  is  peculiar  to  no  rank  or  station  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  our  mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  it  is 
requisite  for  every  man  to  ask  somethiro  of  another ; 
ihe  master  asks  of  the  servant,  the  servant  asks  of 
tlie  master;  the  parent  asks  of  the  child,  tlie  child 
asks  of  the  parent.  Beggivg  marks  a  degree  of  de- 
pendence which  is  peculiar  to  inferioui-s  inslatinn :  we 
ask  for  matters  of  indifference ;  we  beg  that  which  we 
think  is  of  importance:  a  child  asks  a  favour  of  his 
parent ;  a  poor  man  begs  the  assistance  of  one  who  ia 
able  to  afford  it:  that  is  asked  for  which  is  easily 
granted;  that  is  Je^^ed  which  is  with  difiiculty  ob- 
tained. To  ask  therefore  requires  no  effort ;  but  to 
beg  is  to  ask  with  importunity  ;  those  who  by  merely 
asking  find  themselves  unable  to  obtain  what  they 
wish  will  have  recourse  to  begging. 

As  ash  sometimes  implies  a  demand,  and  beg  a 
vehemence  of  desire,  or  strong  degree  of  nece^ity 
politeness  has  adopted  another  phrase,  which  conveys 
neither  the  imperiousness  of  the  one,  nor  the  urgency 
of  the  other;  this  is  the  word  rc^^csi.  Asking-  CBxri^i 
with  it  an  air  of  superiority  ;  begging  that  of  submia 
sion ;  requesting  has  the  air  of  independence  an^ 
equality.  'Askivghox^exsXoo  nearly  on  an  infringe 
ment  of  personal  liberty ;  begging  imposfis  a  consti'aiii 
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fcy  maMng  an  appeal  to  the  feelings :  requests  leave 
Ihe  liberty  of  granting  or  refusing  iin  en  cumbered.  It 
is  the  character  of  impertinent  people  to  ask  wiihout 
considering  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the 
person  asked;  they  seem  ready  to  take  without  per- 
mission that  which  is  asked  if  it  be  not  granted  ; 

Let  him  pursue  the  prnmis'd  Latian  shore, 

A  short  delay  is  all  I  ask  him  now, 

A  pause  of  grief,  un  iniervai  from  wo. — Dryden. 
Selfish  and  greedy  people  beg  with  importunity,  and 
Lc  a  tone  that  admits  of  no  refusal ; 

But  we  must  &fi^  our  bread  in  climes  unknown, 

Beneath  the  scorching  or  the  frozen  zone.— Dryden. 
Men  of  good  breeding  tender  their  requests  with 
moderation  and  discretion;  they  request  nothing  but 
what  they  are  certain  can  be  conveniently  complied 
with; 

But  do  not  you  my  last  request  deny, 

With  yon  pertidiousman  your  int'resl  try. 

Dryden. 

Aak  J3  altogether  exploded  from  polite  life,  although 
beg  is  not.  We  may  ie^  a  person's  acceptance  of  any 
thing ;  we  may  beg  him  to  favour  or  honour  us  with 
his  company  ;  but  we  can  never  talk  of  asking  a  per- 
son's acceptance,  or  asiiTio- him  to  do  us  an  honour. 
Beg  in  such  cases  indicates  a  condescension  which  is 
sometimes  not  unbecoming,  but  on  ordinary  occasion 
request  is  with  more  propriety  substituted  in  its  place. 


TO  BEG,  DESIRE. 

£eg  in  its  original  sense  as  before  given  {v.  To  ask, 
heir)  signifies  to  desire;  desire,  in  French  desir, 
Latin  desidero,  comes  from  desido  to  Ha  the  mind  on 
an  object. 

To  beg,  marks  the  wish  ;  to  desire,  the  will  and  de- 
crmi  nation. 

Beg  is  the  act  of  an  inferiour,  or  one  in  subordinate 
londition;  desire  is  the  act  of  a  superiour:  we  beg  a 
*hing  as  a  favour;  we  desire  it  as  a  right ;  children  beg 
ijieir  parents  to  grant  them  an  indulgence ; 

She  Ml  hang  upon  his  lips,  and  beg  him  tell 

The  story  of  my  passion  o'er  again. — Southern. 
Parents  desii-e  their  children  to  attend  to  their  busi- 
ness ;  '  Once,  when  he  was  without  lodging,  meat,  or 
ilolhes,  one  of  his  friends  left  a  message,  that  he  de- 
eired  to  see  him  about  nine  in  the  morning.  Savage 
fcnew  that  it  was  his  intention  to  assist  him  ;  but  was 
very  much  disgusted  that  he  should  presume  to  pre- 
Kcribe  the  hour  of  his  attendance,  and  I  believe  refused 
to  see  him.' — Johnson. 

TO    BKG,    BESEECH,    SOLICIT,    ENTREAT, 
SUPPLICATE,  IMPLORE,  CRAVE.    , 

Beg  is  here  taken  as  beforfe  (v.  To  ask,  beg)  ;  be- 
seech, compounded  of  be  and  aeech,  or  seek,  is  an  in- 
tensive verb,  signifying  to  seek  strongly;  solicit,  in 
Ficnch  soliciter,  Latin  solicito,  is  probably  compound- 
ed of  solumot  totuvi,  and  cito  to  cite,  summon,  appeal 
to,  signifying  to  rouse  altogether;  entreat,  compounded 
of  071  or  m  and  (reai,  in  French  traiter,  Latin  tracto 
to  manage,  signifies  to  act  upon  ;  supplicate,  in  Latin 
Biipplicatiis,  participle  oC  svpplico,  compounded  of  sup 
or  sub  and  plico  to  fold,  signifies  to  bend  the  body  down 
in  token  of  submission  or  distress  in  order  to  awaken 
nutice;  implore,  in  French  implorer,  Latin  imploro, 
compounded  of  im  or  in  and  ploro  to  weep  or  lament, 
signifies  to  act  upon  by  weeping;  crave,  in  Saxon 
cravian,  signifies  to  long  for  earnestly. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  of  asking,  varied  as 
to  the  person,  the  object,  and  the  manner;  the  first  four 
do  not  mark  such  a  state  of  dependence  in  the  agent  as 
thelast  three;  to6e^  denotesastateof  want;  toieseech, 
entreat,  and  solicit,  a  state  of  urgent  necessilj  ;  sup- 
jilicate  and  implore,  a  state  of  abject  distress ;  crave,  the 
lowest  stale  of  physical  want:  one  begs  with  impor- 
ttiiiity;  beseeches  with  earnestness;  entreats  by  the 
force  of  reasoning  and  strong  representation ;  one  soli- 
cits by  virtue  of  one's  interest;  supplicates  by  an  hum- 
ble address;  implores  by  every  mark  of  dejection  and 
humiliation. 

Begging  is  the  act  of  the  poor  when  they  need  as- 
Fistancc:  beseeching  VMf\  cnireflfi'n^  are  resbrted  to  by 
friends  and  equals,  when  they  want  to  influence  or 


persuade,  but  beseeching  is  more  urgent;  entreating 
more  argumentative;  solicitations  are  employed  to  ob 
tain  favours,  which  have  more  respect  to  the  circum- 
stances than  the  rankpf  the  solicitor :  supplicating  and 
imploring  are  resorted  to  bv  sufferers  for  the  reliel  ot 
their  misery,  and  are  8d{i:eF=rd  to  those  who  Iiave  the 
power  of  avertuig  or  increasing  tlie  calamity :  craving 
is  the  consequence  of  longing;  it  marks  an  eaniesuKSJ 
or  supplication:  an  abjectstate  of  suffering  dependence. 
Those  who  have  any  object  to  obtain  commonly  have 
recourse  to  begging; 

What  more  advance  can  mortals  make  in  sin, 
So  near  perfection,  who  with  blood  begin  ? 
Deaf  to  the  calf  that  lies  beneath  the  knife. 
Looks  up,  and  from  the  butcher  begs  her  life. 
Dryden 

A  kind  parent  will  sometimes  rather  beseech  an  undu 
tiful  child  to  lay  aside  his  wicked  courses,  than  plunge 
him  deeper  into  guilt  by  an  ill-timed  exercise  of  au- 
thority; '  Modesty  never  rages,  never  murmurs,  never 
pouts  when  it  is  ill-tteated;  it  pines,  it  beseeches,  it 
languishes.' — Steele.  When  we  are  entreated  to  do 
an  act  of  civility,  it  is  a  mark  of  unkindness  to  be  heed- 
less to  the  wishes  of  our  friends; 

I  have  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  love ; 
I  would  she  were  in  heav'n,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  pow'r  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 
Shaksfeare 
Gentlemen  in  office  are  perpetually  exposed  to  the  soli 
citations  of  their  friends,  to  procure  for  themselves  oi 
their  connexions  places  of  trust  and  emolument ;  'As 
money  collected  by  subscription  is  necessarily  received 
in  smallsums,  Savage  was  never  able  to  send  his  poems 
to  the  press,  but  for  many  years  continued  his  solicita- 
tion, and  squandered  whatever  he  obtained.' — John- 
son.   A  slave  supplicates  his  master  for  pardon,  whom 
he  has  offended;  '  Savage  wrote  to  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
not  in  a  style  of  supplication  and  respect;  but  of  re- 
proach, menace,  and  contempt.' — Johnson.    An  ot- 
fender  implores  mercy  for  the  mitigation,  if  not  the 
remission,  of  his  punishment; 
Is  'tthen  so  hard,  Monimia,  to  forgive 
A  fault,  where  liumble  love,  like  mine,  implores  thee  ? 

Otway. 
A  poor  wretch,  Buffering  with  hunger,  craves  a  morspl 
of  bread ; 

For  my  past  crimes,  my  forfeit  life  receive- 
No  pity  for  my  sufferings  here  I  crave-, 
And  only  hope  forgiveness  in  the  grave. 

Rowe's  Jane  Shorb 


SOLICITATION,  IMPORTUNITY. 

Solicitation  {v.  To  beg)  is  general ;  importunity,  from 
the  Latin  importunus,  or  in  and  portus,  signifies  a  run 
ning  into  harbour  after  the  manner  of  distressed  raari 
ncrs,  is  a  vehement  and  troublesome  form  of  solicita- 
tion. Solicitation  is  itself  indeed  that  which  giv^ 
trouble  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  not  always  unrea- 
sonable :  there  may  be  cases  in  which  we  may  yield  to 
the  solicitations  of  friends,  to  do  that  whicli  we  have 
no  objection  to  be  obliged  to  do :  but  importv  nity  is  that 
solicitation  which  never  ceases  to  appiy  lur  that  which 
it  is  not  agreeable  to  cive.  We  may  sometimes  be 
urgent  in  our  solicitations  of  a  friend  to  accept  some 
proffered  honour;  the  solicitation  however,  in  this 
case,  although  it  may  even  be  troublesome,  yet  it  is 
sweetened  by  the  motive  of  the  action ;  the  importunity 
of  beggars  is  often  a  politick  means  of  extorting  money 
from  the  passenger;  'Although  thedevil  cannolcompel 
a  man  to  sin,  yet  he  can  follow  a  man  with  continual 
solicitations.* — South.  The  torment  of  Jxpcciation 
is  not  easily  to  be  borne,  when  the  lieart  has  no  rivaj 
engagements  to  withdraw  it  from  the  importunities  of 
desire.' — Johnson. 


PRESSING,  URGENT,  IMPORTUNATE 
Pressing  and  urgent,  from  to  press  and  urge^  are  ap 
plied  as  qualifying  terms,  either  to  persons  or  things; 
importunate,  from  the  verb  to  importune,  which  pro- 
bably signifies  to  wish  to  get  into  port,  to  land  at  some 
port,  is  applied  only  to  persons.  Tn  regard  to  pressing 
it  is  said  either  of  one's  demands,  one's  requests  oi 
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one's  exhortations ;  urgent  is  said  of  one's  solicitations 
or  entreaties ;  importunate  is  said  of  one's  begging  or 
applying  for,  Tlie  pressivff^  has  more  of  violence  in  it ; 
It  is  supported  by  force  ana  aulliority  ;  it  is  employetl 
fi  matters  of  light,  and  appeals  to  tlie  understanding  ; 
Mr.  Gay,  whose  zeal  in  your  concern  is  worthy  a 
rrieiifl,  writes  to  me  in  the  most  pressing  terms  about 
it.'— Pope.  The  urgent  makes  an  appeal  to  one's 
feelings;  it  is  more  persuasive,  and  is  employed  in 
matters  of  favour;  '  Neither  would  he  have  done  it  at 
alt  butatmyur^-eKCj/.' — Swift.  'y^\\G  importunate  has 
some  of  the  force,  but  none  of  tlie  authority  or  obligation 
oi  iUQ  pressing ;  it  is  entployed  in  matters  of  personal 
graiilication:  'Sleep  may  be  put  off  from  time  to  time, 
yel  the  demand  is  of  so  importunate  a  nature  as  not  to 
remain  long  unsatisfied.' — Johnson.  When  applied  to 
thin;^,  pressing  is  as  much  more  forcible  than  urgent^ 
as  in  the  former  case;  wespeakof  a^T-c^siTio'  necessity, 
jxn  urgent  case.  A  creditor  will' be  ^rt'6'5jn»-  for  his 
money  when  he  fears  to  lose  it;  one  friend  is  urgent 
with  another  to  intercede  in  his  behalf;  beggars  are 
commonly  importunate  witlx  tlie  hope  of  teasing  persons 
out  of  their  money. 


TO  DESIRE,  WISH,  LONG  FOR,  HANKER 
AFTER,  COVET. 

Desire,  in  Latin  desidero,  comes  from  dcsido  to  rest 
or  fi.'c  upon  with  the  mind  ;  wish,  \n  German  lounschen, 
comes  from  wonne  pleasure,  signifying  to  take  pleasure 
in  a  thing  ;  long,  from  the  German  langen  to  reach 
after,  signifies  to  seek  after  with  tlie  mind ;  hanker, 
hanger,  or  hang,  signifies  to  hang  on  an  object  with 
one's  mind  ;  covet  is  changed  from  the  Latin  cupio  to 
desire. 

The  desire  is  imperious,  it  demands  gratification ; 
'  When  men  have  discovered  a  passionate  desire  of 
fame  in  the  ambitious  man  (as  no  temper  of  mind  is 
more  apt  to  show  ilself,J  they  become  sparing  and  re- 
served in  their  commendations.' — Addison.  The  wish 
is  less  vehement,  it  consists  of  a  strong  inclination ;  '  It 
is  as  absurd  in  an  old  man  to  wish  for  the  strength  of 
youth,  as  it  would  be  in  a  young  man  to  wish  for  the 
strength  of  a  bull  or  a  horse.' — Stejcle.  Longing  is 
an  impatient  and  continued  species  of  desire ; 
Extended  on  the  fun'ral  couch  he  lies, 
And  soon  as  morning  paints  the  eastern  skies, 
The  sight  is  granted  to  thy  longing  eyes.— Pope. 
Hankering  is  a  desire  for  that  which  is  set  out  of  one's 
reach ;  '  The  wife  is  an  old  coquette  that  is  always 
hankering  after  the  diversions  of  the  town.' — Addi- 
son. Coveting  is  a  desire  for  that  which  belongs  to  an- 
other, or  what  it  is  in  his  power  to  grant ;  '  You  knrAV 
Chaucer  has  a  tale,  where  a  knight  saves  his  head  by 
discovering  it  was  the  thing  which  all  women  most 
coveted.'' — Gay.  We  desire  or  long  for  that  which  is 
near  at  hand,  or  within  view;  we  wish  for  and  covet 
that  which  is  more  remote,  or  loss  distinctly  seen ;  vje 
hanker  after  that  which  has  been  once  enjoyed :  a  dis- 
contented person  wishes  for  more  than  he  has ;  he  who 
is  in  a  strange  land  longs  to  see  his  native  country; 
vicious  men  hanker  after  the  pleasures  which  are  de- 
nied them;  ambitious  men  covet  honours,  avaricious 
men  covet  riches. 

Desires  ought  to  be  moderated;  wishes  to  be  limited; 
longings,  hankerings,  and  covetings  to  be  suppressed : 
uncontrolled  rfcsiVes  become  the  greatest  torments;  un- 
bounded wishes  are  the  bane  of  all  happiness;  ardent 
longings  are  mostly  irrational,  and  not  entitled  to  in- 
dulgence; coue(in^  is  expressly  prohibited  bythe  Divine 
law. 

Desire,  as  it  regards  others,  is  not  Jess  imperative 
than  when  it  respects  ourselves ;  it  lays  an  obligation 
on  the  person  to  whom  it  is  expressed  :  a  wish  is  gentle 
and  unassuming;  it  appeals  to  the  good  nature  of  an- 
other: we  act  by  the  desire  of  asuperiour,  and  according 
to  the  wishes  of  an  equal :  the  desire  of  a  parent  will 
amount  to  a  command  in  the  mind  of  a  dutiful  child: 
his  wishes  will  be  anticipated  by  the  warmjh  of  atTec- 


TO  WILL,  WISH. 

Tiie  Kill  is  that  faculty  of  the  soul  which  is  the  most 

orompt  and  decisive ;  it  immediately  impels  to  action ; 

he  toisk  is  but  a  gentle  motion  of  the  soul  towards  a 


thing.  We  can  will  nothing  bn  what  we  can  efiliCt , 
we  may  wish  for  nniny  things  which  lio  above  our 
reach.  The  will  must  be  under  the  cnlirr.  control  of 
reason,  or  it  will  lead  a  person  into  every  miscnief ;  '  A 
good  inclination  is  but  the  first  rude  draught  of  virtue  . 
but  the  finishing  strokes  are  from  the  wiW.'^SouTii. 
Wishes  ought  to  be  under  the  direction  of  reason ;  or 
otherwise  they  may  greatly  disturb  our  happiness; 
'  The  wishing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  willing  of 
it ;  it  imports  no  more  than  an  idle,  uuoperative,  com 
placency  in,  and  dcsure  of,  the  object.'— South. 


WILLINGLY,  VOLUNTARILY,  SPONTA 

NEOUSLY. 
To  do  a  thing  willingly  is  to  do  it  with  a  good-will , 
to  do  a  thing  voluntarily  is  to  do  it  of  one's  own  accoi  d : 
the  formei  respects  one's  willingness  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  another  •  we  do  what  is  asked  of  us,  it  is 
a  mark  of  good  nature :  the  latter  respects  our  freedom 
from  foreign  influence  ;  we  do  that  which  we  like  to 
do ;  it  is  a  mark  of  our,sincerity.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
a  child  do  his  task  ioillingly ; 

Food  not  of  angels,  yet  accepted  so, 
As  that  more  willingly  thou  couldst  not  seem, 
At  heav'n's  high  feasts  t'  have  fed. — Milton. 
It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  man  voluntarily  engage  in  any 
service  of  publick  good;  *  Thoughts  are  only  criininal 
when   they  are  first  chosen,   and  then  voluntarily 
continued.' — Johnson.     Spontaneously  is  but  a  mode 
of  the  voluntary,  applied,  however,  more  commonly  to 
inanimate  objects  than  to  the  will  of  persons:  the 
ground    produces    spontaneously,  when  it    produces 
without  culture  ;  and  wordsflow  spontaneously, wUxch 
require  no  elFort  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  to  produce 
them ; 

Of  these  none  nncontroll'd  and  lawless  rove, 
But  to  some  destin'd  end  spontaneous  move. 

jBNYNa 

If,  however,  applied  to  the  will,  it  bespeaks  in  a 
stronger  degree  the  totally  unbiassed  state  of  the  ageiit'a 
mind :  the  spontaneous  effusions  of  the  heart  are  more 
thali  the  ut»Zi(7i(ary  services  of  benevolence.  The  willing- 
is  opposed  to  the  unwilling,  Iho  voluntary  to  the  me 
chanical  or  involuntary,  the  spontaneous  Lo  the  reluc 
tant  or  the  artificial. 


TO  LEAN,  INCLINE,  BEND. 

Lean  and  incline  both  come  from  the  Latin  dino,  and 
Greek  >:XiVw  to  bow  or  bend;  bend  is  conn  ecled  with 
the  Gertnan  wenden  to  turn,  and  (he  English  wind,  &c. 
In  the  proper  sense  lean  and  incline  are  both  said  of 
the  position  of  bodies;  bend  is  said  of  the  shai)e  of 
bodies:  that  which  leans  rests  on  one  side,  or  in  a  side- 
vi'P,'-d  direction;  that  which  inclines,  leans  or  turns 
OBiy  in  a  slight  degree:  that  which  bends  forms  a  eur- 
vitture;  it  docs  not  all  lean  the  same  way:  a  house 
leans  when  the  foundation  gives  way;  a  tree  may 
grow  so  as  incUnein  the  right  or  the  left,  or  a  road  may 
incline  this  or  that  way ;  a  tree  or  a  road  bends  when  it 
turns  out  of  the  straight  course. 

In  the  improper  sense  the  judgement  leans,  the  will 
inclines,  the  will  or  conduct  bends,  in  conscqueiite  of 
some  outward  action.    A  person  leans  to  this  or  that 
side  of  a  question  which  he  favours  ;  he  inclines  or  is 
mc/mcdtothisor  that  mode  of  conduct;  he  Ae/tiZs  to  the 
will  of  another.    It  is  the  duly  of  a  judge  to  lean  lo 
the  side  of  mercy  as  far  as  is  consistent  With  justice  ; 
Like  you  a  courtier  born  and  bred. 
Kings  leaned  their  ear  to  what  I  said.— Gay. 
Whoever  incZines  loo  readily  to  lis'en  to  the  tales  o( 
distress  which  are  continually  told  to  excite  compas 
sion,  win  find  himself  in  general  deceived; 
Say  what  you  want ;  the  Latins  you  shall  find, 
Not  forc'd  to  goodness,  but  by  will  incZiVrf.— Dryden 
An  unbending  temper  is  the  bane  of  domcstick  felicity ; 
And  Eis  on  corn  when  western  gusts  descend, 
Before  the  blast  the  lot\y  harvest  bend.— Pope. 

BENT,  BIAS,  INCLINATION,  PREPOSSESSION 

Bias,\n  French  Biais,  signifies  awri'^jht  filed  on 
one  side  of  a  bowl  in  orier  to  turn  its  co^'ae  il.j.t  way 
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lowatds  which  the  Uaa  bans,  from  the  Greek  (3/a 
force;  inclination^  in  French  intlination^  Lathi  incli- 
nation from  incliiio,  Greek  kXIvm,  signifies  a  leaning 
towards  ;  prepossession,  compounded  of  pre  and  pos- 
session^ siiin'ihes  tliti  inking  possession  of  the  mind  pre- 
viously, or  beforehand. 

AH  these  termsdenote  a  preponderating  influence  on 
the  mind.  Bent  is  applied  tu  the  will,  affection,  and 
power  in  general ;  bias  solely  to  the  judgement;  incli- 
nation  and  prepossession  to  the  state  of  the  feelings. 
The  bent  includes  the  general  state  of  the  mind,  and 
-he  object  on  which  it  fixes  a  regard ; 
Servile  inclinations,  and  gross  love, 
The  guilty  bent  of  vicious  appetite. — Havard. 
Hias,  the  particular  influential  power  which  sways  the 
judging  faculty  ;  'The  choice  of  man's  will  is  indeed 
uncertain,  because  in  many  things  free  ;  but  yet  there 
are  certain  habits  and  principles  in  the  soul  that  have 
some  kinc.  of  sway  upon  it,  apt  to  bias  it  more  one  way 
than  anoiher.'— South.  The  one  is  absolutely  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  itself;  the  other  relatively  to  its 
results  and  the  object  it  acts  upon. 

Bent  is  sometimes  with  regard  to  bias,  as  cause  is  to 
efTect;  we  may  frequently  trace  in  the  particular  Acnt 
of  a  person's  lilies  and  dislikes  tVie  principal  bias  which 
determines  his  opinions.  Inclination  is  a  faint  kind  of 
bent ;  prepossession  is  a  weak  species  of  bias  :  an 
inclination  is  a  stati  of  something,  namely,  a  state  of 
the  feelings:  prepossession  is  an  actual  something, 
namely,  the  thing  that  prepossesses. 

We  may  discover  the  bent  of  a  person's  inind  in  liis 
gay  or  serious  moments;  in  his  occupations,  and  in  his 
pleasures ;  in  some  persons  it  is  so  strong,  that  scarcely 
an  action  passes  which  is  not  more  or  less  influenced  by 
it,  and  even  the  exteriour  of  a  man  will  be  under  its 
control :  in  alt  disputed  matters  the  support  of  a  party 
will  operate  more  or  less  to  bias  the  minds  of  men  for 
or  against  particular  men,  or  particular  measures: 
when  we  are  attached  to  the  party  that  espouses  the 
cause  of  religion  and  good  order,  this  bias  is  in  some 
measure  commendable  and  salutary  :  a  mind  without 
inclination  would  be  a  blank,  and  where  inclination  is, 
there  is  the  groundwork  for  prepossession.  Strong 
minds  will  be  strongly  bevt,  and  labour  under  a  strong 
'^ias ;  but  there  is  no  mind  so  weak  and  powerless  as 
nnt  to  Iiave  its  inclinations,  and  none  so  perfect  as  to 
be  without  its  prepossessions  :  the  mind  that  has  vir- 
tuous inclinations  will  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of 
every  thing  that  leans  to  virtue's  side ;  it  were  well  for 
mankind  that  this  were  the  only  prepossession ;  but  in 
the  present  mixture  of  truth  and  errour,  it  is  necessary 
lo  guard  against  prepossessions  as  dangerous  anticipa- 
tions of  the''judgement;  if  their  object  be  not  perfectly 
pure,  or  their  force  be  not  qualified  by  the  restrictive 
powers  of  the  judgement,  much  evil  springs  from  their 
abiise ; 

'T  is  not  indulging  private  inclination. 
The  selfish  passions,  that  sustains  tlie  world, 
And  lends  its  Ruler  grace. — Thomson. 
I  take  it  for  a  rule,  that  in  marriage  the  chief  busi- 
ness is  to  acquire  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  each 
pther.' — Steele. 


INCLINATION,  TENDENCY,  PROPENSITY, 
PEONENESS. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  designate  the  state  of 
the  will  towards  an  object:  inclinathn  {v.  Bent] 
denotes  its  first  movement  towards  an  object :  tendency, 
from  to  tend,  is  a  continued  inclination:  propensity, 
from  the  Latin  propensus  and  propendeo  to  hang  for- 
ward denotes  a  still  stronger  leaning  of  the  will ;  and 
pront^  'rom  the  Latin  pronus  downward,  characterizes 
an  habitual  and  fixed  state  of  the  will  towards  an 
rbj^'ct  The  inclination  expresses  the  leaning  but  not 
llV'  direction  of  that  leaning  ;  it  may  be  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  upwards  or  downwards;  consequently  we 
may  have  an  inclination  to  that  which  is  good  or  bad, 
high  or  low;  tendency  Aoea  not  specify  any  particular 
direction ;  but  from  the  idea  of  pressing,  which  it  con- 
*eys,  it  is  appropriately  applied  to  those  things  which 
Regenerate  or  lead  to  what  is  bad  ;  excessive  strictness 
in  the  treatment  of  children  has  a  tendency  to  damp 
the  spirit:  propensity  and  proncness  both  designate  a 
downward  direction,  and  consequently  refer  only  to 
that  which  is  bad  and  low  ;  a  person  has  a  propensity 
to  dunking,  and  a  vroneness  to  ijing 


Inclination  is  always  at  the  command  of  the  uniSeT 
standing  ;  it  is  our  duty  therefore  to  suppress  the  firsl 
risings  of  any  incliimtion  to  ealravagance,  intem- 
perance, or  any  irregularity ;  '  Partiality  is  properly  the 
understanding's  judging  according  to  \.\\e  inclination  ot 
the  will.' — SouTu.  As  tendency  refers  to  the  thing 
rather  than  the  person,  it  is  our  business  to  avoid  that 
which  has  a  tendency  to  evil ;  '  Every  immoral  act,  in 
the  direct  tendency  of  it,  is  certainly  a  step  down 
wards.' — South.  The  propensity  will  soon  get  the 
mastery  of  the  best  principles,  and  the  firmest  resolu 
tion ;  it  is  our  duty  therefore  to  seek  all  llie  aids  which 
religion  aflbrds  to  subdue  evety;jrw/)C7iSif^;  'Such  is 
the  propensity  of  our  nature  to  vice,  lliat  stronger 
restraints  than  those  of  mere  reason  are  necessary  Ut 
be  imposed  on  man.' — Blair.  Proneness  to  evil  is 
inherent  in  our  nature  which  we  derive  fiom  our  first 
parents  ;  it  is  the  grace  of  God  which  alone  can  lifi  us 
up  above  thi.s  grovelling  part  of  ourselves;  /Every 
commission  of  sin  imprints  upon  the  soul  a  further  dis 
position  and  proncness  to  sin.' — South. 

BIAS,  PREPOSSESSION,  PREJUDICE, 
Bias  (v.  Bent,  Bias)  marks  the  state  of  the  mind  , 
prepossession  applies  either  to  the  general  or  particular 
stale  of  the  feelings;  prejudice  is  employed  only  for 
opinions.  Prejudice,  in  French  prejudice,  Latin  prce- 
judicium,  compounded  of  prce  before,  and  judicimti 
judgement,  signifies  a  judgement  before  hand,  tliat  is. 
before  examination.  Children  may  receive  an  early 
bias  that  influences  their  future  character  and  destiny : 
prepossessions  spring  from  casualties;  they  do  not 
exist  in  young  minds:  prejudices  are  the  fruiis  of  a 
contracted  education.  Physical  infirmities  often  give 
a  strong  bias  to  seriou«  pursuits;  'It  should  be  the 
principal  labour  of  moral  writers  to  remove  the  bias 
which  inclines  the  mind  rather  to  prefer  natural  than 
moral  endowments.' — Hawkesworth.  Preposses 
sions  created  by  outward  appearances  are  not  always 
fallacious:  'A  man  in  power,  who  can,  without  the 
ordinary  prepossessions  which  stop  the  way  to  the 
true  knowledge  and  service  of  mankind,  overlook  the 
little  distinctions  of  fortune,  raise  obscure  merit,  and 
discountenance  successful  indesert,  has,  in  the  minds  of 
knowing  men,  the  figure  of  an  angel  rather  Ihan  a 
man.' — Steele.  It  is  at  present  the  fashion  to  brand 
every  thing  with  the  name  of  prejudice,  which  does  not 
coincide  with  the  lax  notions  of  the  age  '  It  is  the 
work  of  a  philosopher  to  be  every  day  subduing  his 
passions,  and  laying  aside  his  prejudices.  I  endeavour 
at  least  to  look  upon  men  andjheir  actirms  only  as  an 
impartial  spectator.' — Spectator.  A  bias  may  be 
overpowered,  a  prepossession  overcome,  and  a  pre 
juOice  corrected  or  removed. 

We  may  be  biassed  for  or  against,  we  are  always 
prepossessed  in  favour,  and  mostly  prejudiced  against. 

COVETOUSNESS,  CUPIDITY,  AVARICE 
Covetousness,  from  covet,  and  ciipido  to  desire, 
signifies  having  a  desire;  cwpidiiy  is  a  more  immediate 
derivative  from  the  Latin  cupiditas^  and  signifies  the 
same  thing;  avaWcfij  from  aveo  to  long  for,  signifies 
by  distinction  a  longing  for  money. 

All  these  terms  a~re  employed  to  express  an  illicit 
desire  after  objects  of  gratification ;  but  covetousness 
is  applied  to  properly  in  general ;  cupidity  and  avarice 
only  to  money  or  possessions.  A  child  may  display  its 
coDetowsnrss  in  regard  to  tlie  playthings  which  fall  in 
its  way ;  a  man  shows  his  cvpidity  in  regard  to  the  gains 
that  fall  in  his  way  ;  we  should  therefore  be  careful  to 
check  a  covetous  disposition  in  early  life,  lest  it  show 
itself  in  the  more  hateful  character  of  cupidity  in  ad- 
vanced years.  Covetousness  is  the  natural  disposition  for 
having  or  getting;  cupidity  is  the  acquired  disposition. 
As  the  love  of  appropriation  is  an  innate  characteristick 
in  man,  that  of  accumulating  or  wanting  to  accumulate, 
which  constitutes  covetousness^  will  show  itse!f,  in 
some  persons,  among  the  first  indications  of  characler ; 
'Nothing  lies  on  our  hands  with  such  uneasiness  ng 
time.  Wretched  and  thoughtless  creatures  !  In  the 
only  place  where  covetousness  were  z  virtue,  we  turn 
prodigals. — Addison.  Where  the  prospect  of  amassing 
great  wealth  is  set  before  a  man,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
govern  our  of  a  distant  province,  it  will  evince  grea' 
virtue  in  him,  if  his  cupidity  be  not  excited ;  '  If  pre 
scriDtion  be  once  shaken,  no  species  of  propeity  is 
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secure,  wlicn  it  once  becomes  an  object  large  enough  to 
lenipt  the  cupidity  of  indigent  power.' — Burkk. 

The  covetous  man  seeks  to  add  to  what  he  has:  the 
avaricious  man  only  strives  to  retain  what  he  has ;  the 
covetotis  man  sacrifices  others  to  indulge  himself; 
the  avartciois  man  will  sometimes  sacrifice  himself  to 
indulge  others:  for  generosity,  which  is  opposed  to 
eovttousncss^  is  sometimes  associated  with  avarice ; 
*At  last  Swift's  avarice  grew  too  powerful  for  his 
kindness ;  he  would  refuse  (hia  friends)  a  bottle  of 
wine.' — JoHNsoM. 


AVARICIOUS,  MISERLY,  PARSIMONIOUS, 
NIGGARDLY.: 

Avaricious,  from  tlie  Latin  aveo  to  desire,  signifies 
in  general  longing  for,  but  by  distinction  longing  for 
money;  rnweriy  signifies  like  a.  miser  or  mism'ablejnan, 
for  none  are  so  miserable  as  tlie  lovei  s  of  money ;  par- 
simonious, from  the  Latin  parco  to  soare  or  save,  sig- 
nifies literally  saving;  niggardly  is  a  frequentative  of 
aigh  or  close,  signifies  very  nigh. 

The  avaricious  man  and  the  miser  are  one  and  the 
same  character,  with  this  exception,  that  the  miser 
carries  his  passion  for  money  to  a  still  greater  excess. 
An  aoaricious  man  shows  his  love  of  money  in  his 
ordinary  dealings ;  but  the  viiscr  lives  upon  it,  and 
Buffers  every  privation  rather  than  part  with  iL  An 
avaricious  man  may  sometimes  be  indulgent  to  him- 
self, and  generous  toothers;  'Though  the  apprehen- 
sions of  The  aged  may  justify  a  cautious  frugality, 
they  can  by  no  means  e'"cuse  a  sordid  avarice.^ — Blair. 
The  miser  is  dead  to  every  thing  but  the  treasure  which 
lip  has  amassed ; 

As  some  lone  miser  visiting  hia  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er; 
Hoards  ader  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill, 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still ; 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise, 
Pleas'd  with  each  bliss  that  Heav'nto  man  supplies. 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails  and  sorrows  fall. 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small. 

GoLDSMITn. 

Parsimonious  and  niffgardly  are  the  subordinate 
chacacieristicks  of  avarice.  The  avaricious  man  in- 
dulges his  passion  for  money  by  parsimony,  that  is,  by 
saving  out  of  himself,  or  by  niggardly  ways  in  his 
dealings  with  others.  He  who  spends  a  farthing  on 
liimself,  where  others  with  the  same  means  spend  a 
shilling,  does  it  from  parsimony ;  'Armstrong  died  in 
September,  1779,  and  to  the  surpiise  of  his  friends  left 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  saved  by  great  parsi- 
mony out  of  a  very  moderate  income.' — Johnson.  He 
who  looks  to  every  farthing  in  the  bargains  he  makes, 
gets  the  name  of  a  Tizo-^ard;  'I  have  heard  Dodsley, 
by  whom  Akenside's  ^'•Pleasures  of  the  ImaginatiorC* 
was  published,  relate,  that  when  the  copy  was  offered 
him,  he  carried  tlie  work  to  P,ope,  who,  having  looked 
into  it,  advised  him  not  to  make  a  niggardly  offer,  for 
this  was  no  every  day  writer.'—JoHNSON.  Avarice 
sometimes  cloaks  itself  under  the  name  of  prudence : 
it  is,  as  Goldsmith  says,  often  the  only  virtue  which  is 
left  a  man  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  The  mzser  is  his 
own  greatest  enemy,  and  no  man's  friend ;  his  ill-got- 
len  wealth  is  generally  a  curse  to  him  by  whom  it  is 
inherited.  A  man  is  sometimes  rendered  parsimoni- 
ous by  circumstances  ;■  hv.  who  first  saves  from  neces- 
sity buttoo  often  ends  wiih  saving  from  inclination. 
Tiie  niggard  is  an  object  of  contempt,  and  sometimes 
hatred ;  every  one  fears  to  lose  by  a  man  who  strives 
to  gain  from  all. 

(ECONOMICAL,  SAYING,  SPARING,  THRIFTY, 
PENURIOUS,  NIGGARDLY. 
The  idea  of  not  spending  is  common  to  all  tluse 
terms;  \i\it  (Economical  signifies  not  spending  unneces- 
sarily or  unwisely ;  saving  is  keeping  and  laying  by 
with  care ;  sparing  is  keeping  out  of  that  which  ought 
to  be  spent;  thrifty  or  thriving  is  accumulating  by 
Means  of  saving:  penurious  is  suffering  asfrom  jDeww- 
»-y  by  means  of  saving;  niggardly,  after  the  manner 
o(  a  niggard,  nigh  or  c\ose  person,  is  not  spending  or 
letting  go,  but  in  the  smallest  possible  quantities. 
To  be  isconomical  is  a  virtue  in  those  who  have  but 
■tow  in^ans  ;   '1  cannot  fancy  that  a  shopkeeper's 
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wife  in  Chenpside  has  a  greater  tendt  rness  for  the  for- 
tune of  her  husband  than  a  citizen's  wife  In  Paris ;  or 
that  Miss  in  a  hoarding-school  is  more  an  (Economist  in 
dress  than  Mademoiselle  in  a  minnery.' — tioLDsauTxr 
All  the  other  epithets  however  are  employed  in  a  gen;t 
more  or  less  unfavourable;  he  who  is  saving  when 
young,  will  be  covetous  when  old ;  he  who  is  sparing 
will  generally  be  sparing  itut  of  the  comforts  of  others ; 
he  who  is  thrifty  commonly  adds  the  dcfsiro  of  getting 
witli  that  of  saving;  he  who  is  penurious  wantp  no 
thing  to  make  him  a  complete  miser ;  he  who  is  nig- 
gardly in  his  dealings  will  be  mostly  avaricious  iu  hie 
charaoter;  'I  may  say  of  fame  as  Falsiaff  did  oi 
honour,  "if  it  comes  it  comRs  unlook'd  for,  and  there 
is  an  end  on't."  I  am  content  with  a  bare  saving 
game.'— Popt:. 
Youth  is  not  rich,  in  time  it  may  be  poor, 
Part  with  it,  as  with  money,  sparing.— Yovna. 

'  Nothing  is  penuriously  imparted,  of  which  a  more 
liberal  distribution  would  increase  real  felicity.'— 
Johnson. 

Who  by  resolves  and  vows  engag'd  does  stand, 
For  days  that  yet  belong  to  fate, 
Does  like  an  nnthrift  mortgage  his  estate 
Before  it  falls  iiito  his  hands. — Cowley. 

No  niggard  nature ;  men  are  prodigals.— Youno. 


CECONOMY,  FRUGALITY,  PARSIMONY 
(Economy,  from  the  Greek  diKovofxta,  implies  ma- 
nagement; frugality,  from  the  Latin  fruges  fruits, 
implies  temperance ;  parsimony  (v.  Avaricious)  im- 
plies simply  forbearing  to  spend,  which  is  in  fact  the 
common  idea  included  in  these  terms  ;  but  the  (Econo- 
mical man  spares  expense  according  to  circumstances ; 
he  adapts  his  expenditure  to  his  means,  and  renders  it 
by  contrivance  as  effectual  to  his  purpose  as  possible; 
'War  and  (Economy  are  things  not  easily  reconciled, 
and  the  attempt  of  leaning  low sx As  parsimony  in  such 
a  state  may  be  the  worst  (Economy  in  the  world.'— 
Burke.  The  frugal  man  spares  expense  on  himself 
or  on  hia  indulgences;  he  may  however  be  liberal  to 
others  while  he  is /j-u^ni  towards  himself;  'I  accept 
of  your  invitation  to  supper,  but  I  must  make  thrs 
agreement  beforehand,  that  you  dismiss  me  soon,  and 
tieat  me  frugally.'' — Melmoth  {Letters  of  Pliny). 
The  parsimonious  man  saves  from  himself  as  well  as 
others ;  he  has  no  other  object  than  saving.  By  (Econo- 
my^ a  man  may  make  a  limited  income  turn  to  the 
best  account  for  himself  and  his  family;  by  frugality 
he  may  with  a  limited  income  be  enabled  to  do  nmch 
good  to  others;  ^iy  parsimony  he  maybe  enabled  to 
accumulate  great  sums  outof  a  narrow  income:  hence 
it  is  that  we  recommend  a  plan  for  being  (Economical; 
we  recommend  a  diet  for  being  frugal;  we  condemn 
a  habit  or  a  character  for  htmg  parsimonious. 


CECONOMY,  MANAGEMENT. 

CEconomy  {v.  (Economy)  has  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning  than  management ;  for  it  inclulies  the  system 
of  science  and  of  legislation  as  well  as  that  of  domes- 
tick  arrangements ;  as  the  (Economy  of  agriculture;  the 
internal  (Economy  of  a  government ;  political,  civil,  or 
religious  eeconomy;  or  the  (Economy  of  one's  house 
hold ;  '  Your  ceconomy  I  suppose  begins  now  to  be  set- 
tled; your  expenses  are  adjusted  to  your  revenue.' — 
JoiFNsoN.  Management,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  action 
that  is  very  seldom  abstracted  from  its  agent,  and  is 
always  taken  in  a  partial  sense,  namely,  at  a  part  of 
(Economy.  The  internal  (Economy  of  a  family  depends 
principally  on  the  prudent  management  of  the  female  : 
the  (Economy  of  every  well-regulated  community  re- 
quires that  all  the  members  should  keep  their  station, 
and  preserve  a  strict  subordination ; 

Oh  spare  this  waste  of  being  half  divine, 
And  vindicate  th'  (economy  of  heav'n.— Younq. 
The  management  of  particular  branches  of  civil  (eco- 
no77iT/ should  belong  to  particular  individuals;  'What 
incident  can  show  more  management  and  address  in 
the  poet  (Milton),  than  this  of  Sampson's  refusing  the 
summons  of  the  idolaters,  and  obeying  the  visitation 
of  God's  spirit.'— Cumberland. 
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AVIDITY,  GREEDINESS,  EAGERNESS, 
Are  epithets  expressive  of  a  strong  desire ;  avidity^ 
m  Latin  aviditas,  from  aveo  to  desire,  expresses  very 
strong  desire ;  greediness,  from  the  German  ^ien^-,  and 
hcgekrcn  to  desire,  signifies  the  same;  eagerness^  from 
ea^er,  and  the  Latin  acer  sliarp,  signifies  acuteness  of 
feehng.  ,  , . 

.avidity  is  in  mental  desires  what  greediness  is  m 
animal  appetites ;  eagerness  is  not  so  vehement,  but 
more  impatient  than  avidity  or  greediness.  Avidity 
and  greediness  respect  simply  the  desire  of  possessing ; 
eafrerness  the  general  desire  of  attaining  an  object. 
An  opportunity  is  seized  with  avidity;  or  a  person 
gratifies  his  avidity;  'I  have  heard  that  Addison's 
avidity  did  not  satisfy  itself  with  the  air  of  renown, 
but  that  with  great  eagerness  he  laid  hold  on  his  pro- 
portion of  the  profits.'— Johnson.  The  miser  grasps 
at  money  with  greediness,  or  the  glutton  devours  with 
greediness.  A  person  runs  with  eagerness  in  order  to 
get  to  the  place  of  destination:  a  soldier  fights  with 
eaa-emess  in  order  to  conquer:  a  lover  looks  with 
eager  impatience  for  a  letter  from  the  object  of  his 
aflection ; 

Bid  the  sea  listen,  when  \.\\e  greedy  merchant. 
To  gorge  its  ravenous  jaws,  hurls  all  his  weaUh, 
And  stands  himself  upon  the  splitting  deck 
For  the  last  plunge.— Lee. 

Avidity  is  employed  in  an  adverbial  form  to  qualify 
an  action ;  we  seize  with  avidity.  Oreedmess  marks 
the  abstract  quality  or  habit  of  the  mind  ;  it  is  the  cha- 
racteristick  of  low  and  brutal  minds :  eagerness  de- 
notes the  transitory  state  of  a  feeling;  a  person  dis- 
covers his  eagerness  in  his  looks. 


TO  GIVE,  GRANT,  BESTOW,  ALLOW. 

Oive,  in  Saxon  gifan,  German  gchen^  &c.  is  derived 
by  Adelung  from  the  old  word  gaff  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,  because  the  hand  was  commonly  used  in  pledging 
or  giving,  whence  this  word  is  allied  to  the  Greek 
eyyvdot  tb  pledge  or  promise,  and  yviov  a  limb  ;  grant 
is  probably  contracted  from  guarantee,  and  the  French 
garantir,  signifying  to  assure  any  thing  to  a  person  by 
one's  word  or  deed  ;  bestow  is  compounded  of  be  and 
f(ow,  which  in  English  and  the  northern  languages  sig- 
nifies to  place,  whence  to  bestow  signifies  to  dispose  ac- 
cording to  one's  wishes  and  convenience ;  allow  is  here 
taken  in  the  same  general  sense  as  in  the  article  To 
admit,  allow. 

The  idea  of  communicating  to  another  what  is  our 
own,  or  in  our  power,  is  common  to  these  terms;  this 
is  the  whole  signification  oi  give;  b\xi  grant,  bestow, 
and  allow  include  accessory  ideas  in  their  meaning. 
To  grant  is  to  give  at  one's  pleasure ;  to  bestow  is  to 
give  with  a  certain  degree  of  necessity.  Giving  is 
confined  to  no  object ;  whatever  property  we  transfer 
Into  the  hands  of  another,  that  we  give;  we  give 
money,  clothes,  food,  or  whatever  is  transferable: 
granting  is  confined  to  such  objects  as  afford  plea- 
sure or  convenience ;  they  may  consist  of  transferable 
property  or  not ;  bestowing  is  applied  to  such  objects 
only  as  are  necessaiy  to  supply  wants,  which  always 
consist  of  that  which  is  transferable.  We  give  what 
is  liked  or  not  liked,  asked  for  or  unasked  for;  we 
grant  that  only  whicli  is  wished  for  and  requested. 
One  may  give  poison  or  medicine;  one  vci^y  give  to  a 
beggar,  or  to  a  friend  ;  one  grants  a  sum  of  money  by 
way  of  loan  :  we  give  what  is  wanted  or  not  wanted ; 
\VG  bestow  that  only  which  is  expressly  wanted :  we 
give  with  an  idea  of  a  return  or  otherwise ;  we  grant 
voluntarily,  without  any  prospect  of  a  return  ;  ve 
give  for  a  permanency  or  otiierwise  ;  we  bestow  only 
m  particular  cases  which  require  immediate  notice. 
Many  give  things  to  the  rich  only  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  their  superfluities,  and  they  give  to  the  poor  to 
relieve  their  necessities;  they  bestow  their  alms  on 
an  indigent  sufferer. 

■J'o  give  has  no  respect  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
action  or  the  agent;  it  is  applicable  to  persons  of  all 
conditions  ■  to  grant  bespeaks  not  only  the  will  but 
the  power  and  influence  of  tXye  grantor ;  to  bestow 
bespeaks  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  receiver. 
Children  may  w-iueto  their  parents  and  parents  to  their 
children,  kings  '.o  their  snlijecls  or  subjects  to  their 
kings;  but  monarchs  on!y^7-an*  to  their  subjects,  or 


parents  to  their  children ;  and  superiours  in  genera. 
bestow  upon  their  dependants  that  which  they  lannol 
provide  for  themselves. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  terms  o  moi'Jl  olv 
jects  or  circumstances,  they  strictly  adhere  o  the  same 
line  of  distinction.  We  give  our  conser.  ,  we  give 
our  promise;  we  give  our  word  ;  we  give  credit;  we 
give  in  all  cases  that  which  may  be  simply  transferred 
from  one  to  another; 

Happy  when  both  to  the  same  centre  move, 
When  kings  give  liberty,  and  subjects  love. 

Denium, 

Liberties,  rights,  privileges,  favours,  indulgences,  per 
missions,  and  all  things  are  granted,  which  are  in  the 
hands  only  of  a  few,  but  are  acceptable  to  many ; 

The  gods  will  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  they  want 

Dryden. 

Blessings,  care,  concern,  and  the  like,  are  bestowed 
upon  those  wlio  are  dependent  upon  others  for  what 
ever  they  liave. 

Qive  and  bestow  are  likewise  said  of  things  as  well 
as  of  persons ;  grant  is  said  only  of  persons.  Give 
is  here  equally  general  and  indefinite  ,  bestow  conveys 
the  idea  of  giving  MnAet  circumstances  of  necessity 
and  urgency.  One  gives  a  preference  to  a  particulai 
situation  ;  one  gives  a  thought  to  a  subject  that  is  pro 
posed ;  one  gives  time  and  labour  to  any  matter  tlial 
engages  one's  attention;  'Milton  afterward  ^!ue  us  a 
description  of  the  morning,  which  is  wonderfully  suita 
ble  to  a  divine  poem.' — Addison.  But  one  bestows 
pains  on  that  which  demands  particular  attention, 
one  bestows  a  moment's  thought  on  one  particular 
subject,  out  of  the  number  which  engage  attention! 
'  After  having  thus  treated  at  large  of  Paradise  Lost,  I 
could  not  think  it  sufficient  to  have  celebrated  this 
poem,  in  .the  whole,  without  descending  to  particulars; 
I  have  therefore  bestowed  a  paper  on  each  book.*- 
Addison. 

That  is  granted  which  is  desired,  if  not  directly 
asked  for;  that  is  bestowed  which  is  wanted  as  a 
matter  of  necessity ;  that  is  allowed  v;hich  may  be  ex 
pected,  if  not  directly  required. 

What  is  granted  is  perfectly  gratuitous  on  the  patt 
of  the  giver,  it  is  a  pure  favour,  and  lays  the  receiver 
under  an  obligation ;  what  is  bestowed  is  occasional 
altogether  depending  on  the  circumstances  and  dispo- 
sition of  both  giver  and  receiver ;  what  is  allowed  is  a 
gift  stipulated  as  to  time  and  quantity,  which  as  to 
continuance  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  giver. 

It  is  as  improper  to  grant  a  person  more  than  hii 
asks,  as  it  is  to  ask  a  person  for  more  tlian  he  caa 
grant.  Alms  are  very  ill  bestowed  which  only  serve 
to  encourage  beggary  and  idleness ;  many  of  the  poiyi 
are  allowed  a  small  sum  weekly  from  the  parish. 

A  grant  comprehends  in  it  something  more  irh, 
portant  than  an  alloioance,  and  passes  between  persoris 
in  a  higher  station ;  what  is  bestowed  is  of  less  value 
than  either.  A  father  allows  his  son  a  yearly  sum  for 
his  casual  expenses,  or  a  master  allows  his  servant  & 
maintenance  ;  '  Martial's  description  of  a  species  of 
lawyers  is  full  of  humour:  "Men  that  hire  out  their 
words  and  anger,  that  are' more  or  less  passionate  as 
they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  their  client  a  quantity 
of  wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  '.vhich  they  receive 
fmm  liini."  ' — Addison.  Kings  grant  pensions  to  their 
ofticers;  governments  ^rani  siiltsidies  to  one  another 
If  you  in  pity  grant  this  one  request, 
My  death  shall  glut  the  hatred  of  his  breast. 

Dr,y.deh. 

Relief  is  bestowed  on  the  indigent;  Our  Saviour  doth 
plainly  witness  that  there  should  not  he  as  nmch  as  a 
cup  of  cold  water  bestowed  for  his  salve  without  re- 
ward.'— Hooker. 

In  a  figurative  acceptation  that  \s  granted  which  ie 
given  byway  of  favour  or  indulgence;  that  is  be- 
stowed which  is  done  in  justice,  or  bv  way  of  reward 
or  necessity  ;  that  is  allowed  v/hich  is  done  by  way  of 
courtesy  or  compliance. 

In  fornier  times  the  kinga  of  England  granted  cox 
tain  privileges  to  some  towns,  wliich  tliey  retain  to 
this  day  ;  'All  the  land  is  the  queen's,  unlcs'.  t'.je:c  iifl 
some  grant  of  any  part  thereof  to  be  showed  frOD  hei 
majesty.'— Spenser.     Thosf  who  are  hd».t'    J.*   .4 
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pmuding  frequently  bestoiM  their  commendations  on 

very  umloserviiig  objects ; 

Mo  much  the  more  thy  diligence  bestow, 

In  depth  of  winter  to  defend  the  snow. — Dryden. 

A  candid  man  allows  merit  even  in  his  rivals ;  '  I  shall 

be  ready  to  allojo  tlie  pope  as  little  power  liei  e  as  you 

please/ — S\mft. 

TO  GIVE,  AFFORD,  SPARE. 
(Tire  is  liere  the  generick  term,  as  in  the  preceding 
attir.L,  afford^  probably  changed  from  aj^'&rred.  from 
tlie  Latin  affei-o^  or  ad  and /c?-o,  signifies  literally  to 
bring  to  a  person;  spare,  in  German  sparcn,  Latin 
varzo^  and  Hebrew  p^3  to  preserve,  signifies  here  to 
lay  up  for  a  particular  purpose.  These  words  are 
allied  to  each  other  in  the  sense  of  sending  forth  :  but 
the  former  denotes  an  unqualified  and  unconditional 
action  ;  the  latter  bears  a  relation  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  agent.  A  person  is  said  to  give  money  without 
any  regard  to  the  .state  of  his  finances :  he  is  said  to 
a^orrf  what  he  ^'^les,  when  one  wishes  to  define  his 
pecuniary  condition ;  '  Nothing  can  g-tve  that  to  another 
which  it  hath  not  itself.'— Bramhall.  'The  same 
errours  run  through  all  families,  where  there  is  wealth 
enoiitih  to  afford  that  their  sons  may  be  good  for  no- 
thing?— Swift.  The  same  idea  runs  through  the  ap- 
plication of  these  terms  to  all  other  cases,  in  which 
inanunate  things  are  made  the  agents; 
Are  these  our  great  pursuits  1  Is  this  to  live, 
These  all  the  hopes  this  much-lov'd  world  cungive? 

Jenyns. 
Our  paper  manufacture  takes  into  use  several  mean 
materials,  which  could  be  put  to  no  other  use,  and 
affords  work  for  several  hands  in  the  collection  of 
them,  which  are  incapable  of 'any  other  employment.* 
— Addison.  When  we  say  a  thing  ^'yes  satisfaction, 
we  simply  designate  the  action ;  when  we  say  it  affords 
pleasure,  we  refer  to  the  nature  and  propeities  of  the 
thing  thus  specified;  the  former  is  employed  only  to 
declare  the  fact,  the  latter  to  characterize  the  object. 
Hence,  in  certain  cases,  we  should  say,  this  or  that 
posture  of  the  body  gives  ease  to  a  sick  person;  but, 
as  a  moral  sentiment,  we  should  say,  nothing  affords 
such  ease  to  the  mind  as  a  clear  conscience ;  '  This  is 
the  consolation  of  all  good  men,  (into  whom  the  ubi- 
quity aff'ordetk  continual  comfort  and  security.' — 
Brows,  (f^ulg.  Err.)  Upon  the  same  grounds  the 
use  of  these  terms  is  justined  in  the  following  cases; 
too-iuerise;  or  ffive  b'wlh  ;  to  ^I'ue  occasion;  to  afford 
an  opportunity ;  to  afford  a  plea  or  a  pretext ;  to  afford 
ground,  and  the  like. 

To  afford  and  spare  both  imply  the  deducting  from 
one's  property  with  convenience,  but  afford  respects 
solely  expenses  which  are  no  more  than  commensurate 
with  our  income;  s^orc  is  said  of  things  in  general, 
which  we  may  part  with  without  any  sensible  dimi- 
nution of  our  comfort.  There  are  few  so  destitute 
that  they  cannot  afford  something  for  the  relief  of 
others,  who  are  more  destitute ; 
Accept  whate'er  ^neas  can  afford, 
Untouch'd  thy  arms,  untaken  by  thy  sv/ord. 

Dryden. 
He  who  has  two  things  of  a  kind  may  easily  spare 
one  ;  '  How  many  men,  in  the  common  concerns  of 
life,  lend  sums  of  money  which  they  are  not  able  to 
spare.' — Addison. 

TO  GIVE,  PRESENT,  OFFER,  EXHIBIT. 

These  terms  have  a  common  signification,  inasmuch 
as  they  designate  the  manual  act  of  transferring  some- 
thing from  one's  self  to  another.  The  first  is  here  as 
elsewhere  (».  To  give,  grant)  the  most  indefinite  and 
extensive  in  its  meaning  ;  it  denotes  the  complete  act  :• 
llie  latter  two  refer  rather  to  the  preliminaries  of  ^iu- 
ing,  than  to  the  act  itself.  What  is  given  is  actually 
transferred  ;  what  is  presented,  that  is  made  a  present 
to  any  one  ;  what  is  offered  is  brought  in  the  way  of  a 
person,  or  put  in  the  way  of  being  transferred :  we 
T>resent  in  giving,  and  offer  in  order  to  give;  but  it 
iiay  be  that  we  may  give  without  presenting  or  ofler- 

•  Vide  Girard  :  "  Donner,  presenter,  offrir." 


Ing;  and,  on  the  other  h&ivl,  vf o  may  prtseyit  oi  affar 
without  gioinir. 

To^iyeis  the  familiar  term  which  designates  the 
ordinary  transfer  of  property ;  to  present  i^  a  icrm  of 
respect;  it  includes  in  it  the  formality  and  ceremony 
of  setting  liefore  another  that  which  we  wish  to  gioe: 
tooi*e?'isan  act  of  humility  or  solemnity  :  it  bespeaks 
the  movement  of  the  heart,  which  iinpeis  to  the  mak- 
ing a  transfer  or  ^i/t.  Wcifnie  loour  domesticks;  we 
present  to  princes;  we  ^er  to  God'  we  give  to  a 
person  what  we  wish  to  be  received ;  we  present  to  a 
person  what  we  think  agreeable;  wo  offer  what  we 
think  acceptable:  what  is  given  ia  supposed  to  be 
ours; 
Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  mellow  pipe  I  have, 
Which  with  his  dying  breath  DamoDtas  gave. 

Dryden. 

What  we  offer  is  supposed  to  be  at  our  command ; 

Alexis  will  thy  homely  gifts  disdain ; 

Nnr,  shouldst  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store, 

Will  rich  lolas  yield,  but  offer  more. — Drydbn. 
What  we  present  need  not  be  either  our  own  or  at  our 
command ;  '  It  fell  out  at  the  same  time,  that  a  very 
fine  colt,  which  promised  great  strength  and  speed, 
was  presented  to  Octavius :  Virgil  assured  them  that 
he  would  prove  a  jade  ;  upon  trial,  it  was  found  as  he 
had  said.' — Walsh.  We  give  a  person  not  only  our 
external  property,  but  our  esteem,  our  confidence,  our 
company,  and  the  like;  an  ambassador  joresenf?  his 
credentials  at  court ;  a  subject  offers  his  services  to  his 
king. 

They  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  when  ap- 
plied to  words  or  acti(ms,  instead  of  property ;  we 
speak  of  giving  a  pei'son  an  assurance,  or  a  contradic 
tion ;  of  presenting  an  address,  and  offering  an  apo 
logy:  of  giving  a  reception,  presenting  a  figure,  or 
offering  an  insult.  They  may  likewise  be  extended  in 
their  application,  not  only  to  personal  and  individual 
actions,  but  also  to  such  as  respect  the  publick  at  large" 
we  give  a  description  in  writing,  as  well  as  by  word  of 
mouth  ;  one  presents  the  publick  with  the  fruit  of  one's 
labours  ;  we  off'cr  remarks  on  such  things  as  attract 
notice,  and  call  for  animadversion. 

These  terms  may  also  be  employed  to  designate  the 
actions  of  unconscious  agents,  by  which  they  are  cha- 
racterized :  in  this  sense  they  come  very  near  to  the 
word  exhibit^  which,  from  exkibeo,  signifies  to  hold  or 
put  forth.  Here  the  word  give  is  equally  indefilnite 
and  general,  denoting  simply  to  send  from  itself,  and 
applies  mostly  to  what  proceeds  from  another  thing,  by 
a  natural  cause:  thus,  a  thing  is  said  to^ve  pain,  oi 
to  give  pleasure; 

The  apprehension  of  the  good 
Qives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse. 

Shaespeare. 
Things  are  said  to  present  or  offer,  that  is,  in  the  sense 
of  setting  them  to  view ;  others  only  by  the  figure  of 
personification:  thus,  a  town  is  said  to  present  a  fine 
view,  or  an  XAqz.  presents  itself  to  the  mind ; 

Its  pearl  the  rock  presents,  its  gold  the  mine. 

Jenyns. 
An  opportunity  offers.,  that  is,  offers  itself  to  our  notice  ; 
True  genuine  dulness  mov'd  his  pity, 
Unless  it  offered  to  be  witty. — Swifx 
To  exhibit  is  properly  applied  in  this  sense  of  setting 
forth  to  view;  but  expresses  likewise  the  idea  of  at- 
tracting notice  also:  that  which  is  exhibited  is  more 
striking  than  what  is  presented  or  offered  ;  thus  a  poem 
is  said  to  exhibit  marks  of  genius ;  '  The  recollection 
of  fhe  past  becomes  dreadful  to  a  guilty  man.  It  exhibits 
to  him  a  life  thrown  away  on  vanities  and  follifw 
Blair. 


TO  INTRODUCE,  PRESENT. 

To  introduce,  from  the  Latin  introduco,  significa 
literally  to  bring  within  or  into  any  place  ;  to  present 
(v.  To  give)  signifies  to  bring  into  the  presence  of.  As 
they  respect  persons,  the  former  passes  between  equals, 
the  latter  only  among  persons  of  rank  and  power :  one 
literary  man  is  introduced  to  another  by  means  of  a 
common  friend :  he  ispresented  at  court  hy  a  nobleman. 

As  these  terms  respect  things,  we  ea/  ihat  subjeett 
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file  inl'jduced  Ki  Ihe  course  of  conversation;  'The 
endeavours  of  freethinkers  tend  only  to  introduce 
slavery  and  errour  among  men.' — Berkiclbv.  Meii'i 
particular  views  upon  ce.  lain  subjects  are  presented  to 
the  notice  of  others  through  the  mediunri  of  pubJication, 
or  objects  are  presented  to  the  view; 

Now  every  leaf,  and  every  moving  breath, 
Presents  a  foe,  and  every  foe  a  death. 


ALLOWANCE,  STIPEND,  SALARY,  WAGES, 
HIRE,  PAY. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  stated  sum  paid  according 
to  certain  stipulations.  JiUowance,  from  allow  {v.  To 
atZm?'*,  aZ^ouj),  signifies  tiie  thing  allowed;  stipend,in 
Latin  stipendium,  from  stipes  a  piece  of  money,  signi- 
fies moneypai^i;  saifl?^,  in  French  salaire,Ijatinsa- 
laHum^  comes  from  sal  salt,  which  was  originally  the 
principal  2"iy  for  soldiers  ;  wages,  in  French  ^a^e,  La- 
tin vadium,  from  tlie  Hebrew  l?J^,  labour,  signifies  that 
wliicli  is  paid  for  labour ;  /ure  expresses  the  sum  for 
which  one  is  kired,  and  pay  the  sum  that  is  to  he  paid. 

An  allowance  is  gratuitous  ;  it  ceases  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  donor;  'Sir  Richard  Steele  was  officiously  in- 
formed, that  Mr.  Savage  had  ridiculed  him  :  by  which 
he  was  so  much  exasperated  that  he  withdrew  the  di- 
Zowance  which  he  had  paid  him.'— Johnson.  All  the 
rerit  are  the  requital  for  some  supposed  service ;  they 
cease  with  tlie  engagement  made  between  the  parties. 
A  sti-pend  is  more  fixed  and  permanent  than  a  salary ; 
and  that  than  wfl^cs,  hire,oxpay:  a  stipend  depends 
upon  the  fulfilling  of  an  engagement,  rather  than  on 
the  will  of  an  individual ;  a  salary  is  a  matter  of  con- 
tract between  the  giver  and  receiver,  and  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  at  will. 

An  allowance  maybe  given  in  any  form,  or  at  any 
stated  times ;  a  stipend  and  salary  are  paid  yearly,  or 
atciven  portions  of  a  year ;  wages,  hire,  and  pay,  are 
csiimated  by  days,  weeks,  or  months,  as  well  as  years. 

An  allowance  may  be  made  by,  with,  and  to  persons 
of  all  ranks,  a  simpered  and  salary  are  assignable  only 
IG  lersons  of  respectability ; 

Is  not  the  care  of  souls  a  lorfd  sufficient?  ' 

Are  not  your  holy  stipends  paid  for  this  1 

Dryden. 
■Several  persons,  out  of  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  have  always  lived  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand.' 
—Swift*.  Wages  are  given  to  labourers ;  '  The  pea- 
sant and  the  mechanick,  when  they  have  received  the 
wages  of  the  day,  and  procured  their  strong  beer  and 
supper,  have  scarce  a  wish  unsatisfied.'— PIawkes- 
woRTH.    Hire  is  given  to  servants ; 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns. 
The  thrifty  Aire  Isav'd  under  your  father. 

Shakspeare. 
Vay  is  given  to  soldiers  or  such  as  are  employed  under 
government ; 

Come  on,  brave  soldiers,  doubt  not  of  the  day  ; 
And  that  once  gotten,  doubt  no;  of  large  pay. 
Shakspearis. 


GIFT,  PRESENT,  DONATION,  BENEFAC- 
TION. 

Gift  is  derived  from  to  give,  in  tne  sense  of  what  is 
communicated  to  another  gratuitously  of  one's  pro- 
perty ;  present  id  derived  from  to  present,  signifying  the 
thing  presented  to  another  ;  donation,  from  the  French 
donation,  and  the  Latin  dono  to  present  or  give,  is  a 
species  of  gift. 

The  gift  is  an  act  of  generosity  or  condescension  ;  it 
contributes  to  the  benefit  of  the  receiver ;  the  present  is 
an  act  of  kindness,  courtesy,  or  respect;  it  contributes 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  receiver.  The  gift  passes  from 
the  rich  to  the  poor,  from  the  high  to  r.he  low,  and  creates 
an  obligation:  the  present  passes  either  between  equals, 
or  from  the  inferiour  to  the  superiour.  Whatever  we 
receive  from  God,  through  the  bounty  of  his  Providence, 
we  entitle  a.  gift; 

The  giftB  of  heav'n  my  following  song  pursues, 
Aerial  honey  and  ambrosial  dews.— Dryden. 
Whatever  we  receive  from  our  friends,  or  whatever 


princes  receive  from  thei/  subjects,  are  entitled  prt 
sents ; 

Have  wliat  you  ask,  yoxxipresmis  I  receive ; 

Land,  where  and  when  you  please,  with  ampl»!  leave 

Drvden 
We  are  told  by  nl!  travellers  that  it  is  a  custoni  in  the 
east,  never  to  approach  a  great  man  without  apresent ; 
the  value  of  a  o-i/(  is  often  heiglitened  by  being  given 
opportunely.  The  value  of  a  present  often  depends 
upon  the  value  we  have  for  the  giver;  the  smallesi 
present  from  an  esteemed  friend  is  of  more  worth  in  our 
eyes,  than  tne  costliest  presenis  thatmonarchs  receive 

The  gift  is  private,  and  benefits  the  individual ;  tha 
donation  is  publick,  and  serves  some  general  purjirse 
what  is  given  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  any  fooi 
person,  is  a  gift;  what  is  given  to  support  an  insOtu- 
{\on  is  3l  donation.  The  clergy  are  indebted  to  t  leir 
patrons  for  the  livings  which  are  in  their  gift; 

And  she  shall  have  them,  if  again  she  sues, 

Since  you  the  giver  and  the  gift  refuse.— Da ydkn 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  pious  and  charitable,  in  all 
ages,  to  make  donations  for  thesupport  of  alms-houses, 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  such  institutions  as  servo  to 
diminish  the  sum  of  human  misery;  ^The  eccleslas- 
ticks  were  not  content  with  the  donations  made  them 
by  the  Saxon  princes  and  nobles.' — Hume. 

Benefaction  and  donation  both  denote  an  act  of  cha- 
rily, but  the  former  comprehends  more  than  the  latter ; 
^benefaction  comprehends  acts  of  personal  service  in 
general  towards  the  indigent:  donafzon  respects  simply 
the  act  of  giving  and  the  thing  given.  Benefactions  an 
for  private  use  ;  donations  are  for  publick  service.  A 
benefactor  to  the  poor  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
distribution  of  money;  he  enters  into  all  their  neces- 
sities, consults  their  individual  cases,  and  suits  his  bene- 
factions  to  their  exigencies  ;  his  Influence,  his  counsel, 
his  purse,  and  his  property,  are  employed  for  their  good : 
his  donations  form  the  smallest  part  of  the  good  which 
ho  does;  'The  light  and  influence  that  the  hoavena 
bestow  upon  this  lower  world,  though  the  lower  world 
cannot  equal  their  benefaction,  yet  with  a  kind  of 
grateful  return,  it  reflects  those  rays  that  it  cannot  re- 
compense.'—South.  '  Titles  and  lands  given  to  God 
are  never,  and  plates,  vestments,  and  other  sacred  uten- 
sils, are  seldom  consecrated  ;  yet  certain  it  is  that  after 
the  donation  of  them  to  the  church,  it  is  as  really  a  sa- 
crilege to  steal  them  as  it  is  to  pull  down  a  church.'— 
South. 


TO  DEVISE,  BEaUEATH. 

Devise,  compounded  of  de  and  vise  or  visus,  parti- 
ciple of  video  to  see  or  show,  signifies  to  point  out  spe- 
cifically;  beji/eafA,  compounded  of  be  and  gueath,  in 
Saxon  cuesan^  from  the  Latin  qu(Eso  to  say,  signifies  to 
give  over  to  a  person  by  saying  or  by  word  of  mouth. 

To  devise  is  a  formal,  to  bequeath  is  an  informal 
assignment  bf  our  property  to  another  on  our  death. 
We  devise  only  by  a  legal  testament;  'The  right ol 
inheritance  or  descent  to  his  cliildren  and  relations 
seems  to  have  been  allowed  much  earlier  than  the 
right  of  devising  by  testament.' — Blackstone.  We 
may  bequeath  simply  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by  any  ex- 
pression of  ourSvill:  wecdLXidevisc  only  that  which  ia 
property  in  the  eye  of  the  law;  we  m^y  bequeath  in  the 
moral  sense  any  thing  which  we  cause  to  pass  over  to 
another:  a  man  devises  his  lands;  he  bequeaths  hia 
name  or  his  gloiy  to  his  childien ; 

With  this,  the  Medes  to  lab'ring  age  bequeath 
New  lungs.— Drtden. 


WILL,  TESTAMENT. 

A  will  is  any  written  document  which  contains  the 
last  will  of  a  man  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  his  pro- 
perty; this  may  be  either  a  formal  br  an  informal  in- 
strument in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  'Do  men 'make  their 
last  wills  by  word  of  mouth  only?'— Stephens  A 
testament,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  formal  ipstrumenl 
regularly  drawn  up,  and  duly  attested,  according  to  the 
forms  of  law;  'Hebringeth  arguments  from  the  love 
which  the  testator  always  bore  him,  imagining  that 
these,,  or  the  like  proofs,  will  convict  a  testament  tc 
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nave  Ihat  in  it  whl  ;h  other  men  can  nowliere  oy  readin? 
find  ' — Hooker. 

BENEFICENT,  BOUNTIFUL  OR  BOUNTEOUS, 
MUNXFICKNT,  GENEROUS,  LIBERAL. 
Beneficent,  from  bcnefacio,  signifies  di)ing  well  or 
good,  tliat  is,  by  distinction  lor  others  ■.  bountiful  sig- 
nifies full  of  bounty  or  gooiliiess,  from  the  French  bonii, 
Latin  bonitas ;  viaitijicent,  in  Latin  viunijicus,  from 
timnus  and  facta,  siunifies  the  quality  of  umking  pre- 
sents; gcncioiis,  m  Fmnch ^encrcux,lim\n gencrosuSt 
of  liigh  blood,  noble  extraction,  and  consequently  of  a 
noble  character  ;  liberal,  in  French  liberal,  Latin  libe- 
ralise from  libei-  free,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  like 
a  free  man  in  distinction  from  a  bondman,  and  by  a 
natural  as.-*f)ciation  beitig  of  a  free  disposition,  ready  to 
communicate. 

Beneficejit  respects  every  thing  done  for  the  good  of 
others .  bounty^  mun{ficencey  and  generosity,  are  species 
of  beneficence :  liberalitij  is  a  qualification  of  all.  TJie 
first  two  denote  modes  ot  action :  the  latter  three  either 
modes  of  action  or  modes  of  sentiment.  The  sincere 
well  wisher  to  his  fellow-creatures  is  beneficent  ac- 
cording to  his  means  ;  ha  is  bountiful  in  providmg  for 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  others ;  he  is  munijiceni 
in  dispensing  favoure  ;  he  \%  generous  in  imparting  his 
property  ;  he  is  liberal  in  all  he  does. 

Beneficence  and  bounty  are  characterisiicks  of  the 
Deity  as  well  as  of  Ins  creatures :  muvificence,  genero- 
sity ^  and  liberality,  are  mere  human  qualities.  Bcnefi- 
ce?ice  mid  bounty  are  the  peculiar  characterislicks  of 
rhe  Deity:  with  him  thewiUandthe  actof  doing  good 
are  commensurate  only  with  the  power:  he  was  bene- 
ficent tons  as  our  Creator,  and  continues  his  te/icj?cence 
to  us  by  his  daily  preservation  and  protection ;  to  some, 
however,  he  has  been  more  bountiful  than  to  others,  by 
providing  them  with  an  unequal  share  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life. 

The  beneficence  of  a  man  is  regulated  by  the  bounty 
of  Providence:  to  whom  much  is  given,  from  him 
much  wdl  be  required.  Instructed  by  his  word,  and 
illumined  by  thai  spark  of  benevolence  whicJi  was 
infused  into  their  souls  with  the  breath  of  life,  good 
men  are  ready  to  believe  that  they  are  but  stewards  of 
all  God's  gifts,  holden  for  the  use  of  such  as  are  less 
bountifully  provided  for  ;  '  The  most  beneAccnt  of  all 
beings  is  He  who  hatli  an  absolute  fulnJfe  of  perfec- 
tion in  himself,  who  gave  existence  to  the  universe, 
and  so  cannot  be  supposed  to  want  that  which  he  com- 
qiunicated.'— Grove.  G^iod  men  will  desire,  as  far 
as  their  powers  extend,  to  imitate  this  feature  of  the 
Deity  by  bettering  with  their  beneficent  counsel  and 
assistance  the  condition  of  all  who  require  it,  and  by 
gladdening  the  hearts  of  many  with  their  bountiful 
provisions ; 

Hail !  Universal  Lord,  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good. — Milton. 
Princes  are  munificent,  friends  are  generous,  patrons 
liberal.  Munificence  is  measured  by  the  quality  and 
quanlity  of  the  thing  bestowed  :  generosity  by  the 
extent  of  the  sacrifice  made  ;  liberality  by  the  warmth 
of  the  spirit  discovertid.  A  monarch  displays  his 
mnnificence  in  the  presents  which  he  sends  by  his 
ambassadors  to  anotlier  monarch.  A  generous  man 
will  waive  his  claims,  however  powerful  they  may  be, 
when  the  accommodation  or  relief  of  another  is  in 
question.  A  liberal  spirit  does  not  stop  to  inquire 
the  reason  for  giving,  but  gives  when  the  occasion 
offers. 

Muvificence  may  spring  either  from  ostentation  or 
a  becnminii  sense  of  dignity;  'I  esteem  a  habit  of 
benignity  greatly  preferable  to  munificence.^ — Steele 
after  Cicero.  Generosity  may  spring  either  from  a 
generous  temper,  or  an  easy  unconcern  about  pro- 
perty ;  '  We  may  with  great  confidence  and  equal 
truth  affirm,  that  since  there  was  such  a  thing  as  man- 
kind in  the  world,  there  never  was  any  Iieart  truly 
great  and  generous,  that  was  not  also  tender  and  com- 
passionate.'— South.  lAheraUty  of  conduct  is  dic- 
tated by  nothing  but  a  warm  heart  and  an  expanded 
mind :  'The  citizen,  above  all  other  men,  has  opportu- 
nities of  arriving  at  the  highest  fruit  of  wealth,  to  be 
liberal  without  the  least  expense  of  a  man's'own  for- 
tune.'— Steele.  Munificence  is  confined  simply  to 
giving,  but  we  may  be  generous  in  assisting,  and  liberal 
in  rewarding 


BENEVOLENCE,  BENEFICENCE. 


Benevolence  is  literally  well-willing;  beneficence  it 
lilerally  well  doing.  The  former  consists  of  intention, 
the  latter  of  action ;  the  former  is  the  cause,  the  laitei 
the  result.  Benevolence  may  exist  without  beneficence ; 
b\il  beneficeuce  Vtlways  su[)\ioses  benevolence :  a  man  is 
not  said  to  be  beneficent  wlio  does  good  from  sinister 
views.  The  benevolent  man  enjoys  but  half  his  hap- 
piness if  he  cannot  be  beneficent;  yet^  there  will  slill 
remain  to  him  an  ample  store  of  enjoyment  in  the 
contemplaticm  of  others'  happiness:  the  man  who  is 
gratified  only  with  that  happmess  which  he  himself  is 
ilie  instrument  of  producing,  is  not  entitled  to  the  name 
of  benevolent ;  'The  piiy  which  arises  bn  sight'  of 
persons  in  distress,  and  the  satisfaction  of  mind  which 
is  the  consequence  of  having  removed  them  into  a 
happier  state,  are  instead  of  a  thousand  arguments  to 
prove  such  a  thing  as  a  disinterested  ben&oolenceJ' — 
Grove. 

As  benevolence  is  an  affair  of  the  heart,  and  bene- 
ficence of  the  outward  conduct,  the  former  is  confined 
to  no  station,  no  rank,  no  degree  of  education  or 
power:  the  poor  may  be  benevolent  as  well  as  the  rich, 
tlie  unlearned  as  well  as  the  learned,  the  weak  as  well 
as  the  strong:  the  latter  on  the  contrary  is  controlled 
by  outward  circumstances,  and  is  therefore  principally 
confined  to  the  rich,  the  powerful,  the  wise,  and  the 
learned;  'He  that  banishes  grati+ucie  from  among 
men,  by  so  doing  stops  up  the  stream  of  beneficence : 
for  though,  in  conferring  kindness,  a  truly  generoufl 
man  doth  not  aim  at  a  return,  yet  he  looks  to  the  quali- 
ties of  tlie  pereon  obliged.' — Grove. 

BENEVOLENCE,  BENIGNITY,  HUMANITV 

KINDNESS,  TENDERNESS. 
Benevolence  is  well-willing;  benignity^  in  Latii. 
bcnignitas,  from  bene  and  ^/^-tio,  signifies  the  quality 
or  disposition  for  producing  good;  hu.manity,in  French 
hiiiiianiti,  Latin  huvianitas,  from  humanus  and  homo 
signifies  the  quality  of  belonging  to  man,  or  having 
what  is  common  to  man  ;  kindness,  the  disposition  to 
be  kind,  or  the  act  which  marks  that  disposition; 
tenderness,  a  tender  feeling. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  lie  in  the  will ;  humaniiy 
lies  in  the  heart ;  kindness  and  tenderness  in  the  affec- 
tions; benevolence  uidicates  a  general  good  will  to  all 
mankind  ;  benignity  a  particular  good  will,  flowing  out 
of  certain  relations;  humaniiy  is  a  general  tone  of 
feeling;  kindness  and  tenderness  are  particular  modes 
of  feeling. 

Benevolence  consists  in  the  wish  or  intention  to  do 
good :  it  is  confined  to  no  station  or  object :  the  bene- 
volent man  may  be  rich  or  poor,  and  his  benevolence 
will  be  exerted  wherever  there  is  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good  :  benignityis  always  associated  with  power, 
and  accompanied  with  condescension. 

Benevolence  in  its  fullest  sense  is  the  sum  of  moral 
excellence,  and  comprehends  every  other  virtue ;  wher 
taken  in  this  acceptation,  benignity,  humanity,  kind 
ness,  and  tenderness,  are  but  modes  of  benevolence. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  tend  to  the  communi- 
cating of  happiness;  humanity  is  concerned  in  the  re- 
moval of  evil.  Beiievolence  is  common  to  the  Cieator 
and  his  creatures  ;  it  differs  only  in  degree;  the  foriner 
has  the  knowledge  and  power  as  well  as  the  will  tp  do 
good ;  man  often  has  the  will  to  do  good  without 
having  the  power  to  cany  it  into  effect;  '  I  have  heard 
say,  that  Pope  Clement  XI.  never  pasties  tlirough  the 
people,  who  always  kneel  in  crowds  and  ask  his  bene- 
diction, but  the  tears  are  seen  to  flow  from  his  ey^s. 
This  must  proceed  from  an  imaaination  that  he  is  tlie 
father  of  all  these  people,  and  that  he  is  touched  willi 
so  extensive  a  benevolence,  that  it  bicaks  out  into  a 
passion  of  tears' — Steele.  Benignity  is  ascribed  to 
the  stars,  to  heaven,  or  to  princes ;  ignor&nt  nnd  super- 
stitious people  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  good  fortune  to 
the  benign  influence  of  the  stars  rather  than  to  the 
gracious  dispensations  of  Providence ;  '  A  constan* 
benignity  in  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  ought  to  run  through  all  a  man's  actions,  hta 
effects  more  useful  to  thope  whom  you  oblige,  and  is 
less  ostentatious  in  yourself.' — Steele.  Humanity 
belongs  to  man  only  ;  it  is  his  peculiar  characteristick, 
and  ought  at  all  times  to  be  his  boast ;  when  he  throws 
off  this,  his  distinguishing  badge,  he  loses  every  thing 
valuable  in  him ;  it  ia  a  virtue  that  io  indispensable  iv 
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his  present  auft'ering  condition  humanity  is  as  uni- 
versal in  its  application  as  benevolence ;  wherever  tliere 
is  distress,  humanity  flies  to  its  relief;  humanity  is. 
liowevcr,  not  merely  an  attribute  of  man ;  it  is  also 
the  peculiar  feeling  for  one's  fellow-creatures  which 
exists  in  some  men  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  others  ; 
'  The  greatest  wits  1  have  conversed  with  are  men 
eminent  for  their  Auman%.'— Addison.  Kindness 
and  tenderness  are  partial  modes  of  affection,  confined 
to  those  who  know  or  are  related  to  each  other :  we  are 
kind  to  friends  and  acquaintances,  (endcr  towards  those 
who  are  near  and  dear :  kindness  is  a  mode  of  atTec- 
tion  most  fitted  for  social  beings  ;  it  is  what  every  one 
can  show,  and  every  one  is  pleased  to  receive ;  '  Bene- 
ficence, would  the  followers  of  Epicurus  say,  is  all 
founded  in  weakness;  and  whatever  be  pretended, 
tlie  kindness  that  passeth  between  men  and  men  is  by 
«svery  man  dixected  to  himself.  This  it  must  be  con- 
■^tissed  is  of  a  piece  with  that  hopeful  philosophy 
-iich,  having  patched  man  up  out  of  the  four  ele- 
i*nts,  attributes  his  being  to  chance.' — Grove.  Ten- 
,',jfnes3  is  a  state  of  feehng  that  is  sometimes  praise- 
a^orthy:  tbe  young  and  the  weak  demand  tendei-ness 
erom  those  who  stand  in  the  closest  connexion  with 
them,  but  this  feeling  may  be  carried  to  an  excess  so 
as  to  injure  the  object  on  which  it  is  fixed;  'Depend- 
ence is  a  perpetual  call  ujion  humanity,  and  a  greater 
incitement  to  tenderness  and  pity  than  any  other 
motive  whatsoever.' — Addison. 

There  are  no  circumstances  or  situation  in  life  which 
preclude  the  exercise  of  benevolence  :  next  to  the  plea- 
sure of  making  others  happy,  the  benevolent  man 
rejoices  in  seeing  them  so:  the  benign  influence  of  a 
benevolent  monarch  extends  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
his  dominions:  benignity  is  a  becoming  attribute  for 
a  prince,  when  it  does  not  lead  him  to  sanction  vice  by 
its  impunity ;  it  is  highly  to  be  applauded  in  him  as  far 
as  it  renders  him  forgiving  of  minor  offences,  gracious 
to  all  who  are  deserving  of  his  favours,  and  ready  to 
afford  a  gratification  to  all  whom  it  is  in  his  power  to 
serve;  the  multiplied  misfortunes  to  which  all  men  are 
exposed  afford  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  hu- 
manity, which,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  power,  and  talent,  is  peculiar  to  no 
situation  of  life;  even  the  profession  of  arms  does  not 
exclude  A7',7/io7ii(s' from  the  breastsof  its  followers;  and 
when  we  observe  men's  habits  of  thinking  in  various 
situations,  we  may  remark  that  the  soldier,  with  arms 
by  his  side,  is  commonly  more  humane  than  the  partisan 
with  arms  in  his  hands.  Kindness  is  always  an 
amiable  fiieling,  and  in  a  grateful  mind  always  begets 
kindness :  but  it  is  somelimes  ill  bestowed  upon  sellish 
peo))le,  who  requite  it  by  making  fresh  exactions: 
tenderness  is  frequently  little  better  than  an  amiable 
weakness,  when  directed  to  a  wrong  end,  and  fixed  on 
an  improper  object;  the  false  tenderness  of  parents 
has  often  been  the  ruin  of  children. 


BENEFIT,  FAVOUR,  KINDNESS,  CIVILITY. 
Benefit  signifies  here  that  which  benefits ;  favour,  in 
Fiench /flueur,  Latin  favor  and  faveo  to  bear  good 
will,  signifies  the  act  flowing  from  good  will;  kind- 
ness signifies  an  action  that  is  kind;  civility,  that 
which  is  civil  {v.  Civil). 

The  idea  of  an  action  gratuitously  performed  for  the 
advantage  of  anotlier  is  common  to  these  terms. 

Benefits   and  favours   are  granted   by  superiours 
kindnesses  and  civilities  pass  between  equals. 

Benefits  serve  to  relieve  actual  wants :  the  power  of 
conferring  and  the  necessity  of  receiving  them,  consti- 
tLtethe  relative  difference  in  station  between  the  giver 
and  the  receiver;  favours  tend  to  promote  the  interest 
or  convenience :  the  power  of  giving  and  the  advantage 
of  receiving  are  dependent  on  local  circumstances, 
more  than  on  difference  of  station.  Kindnesses  and 
civilities  serve  to  afford  mutual  accommodation  by  a 
reciprocity  of  kind  offices  on  the  many  and  various 
occasions  which  offer  in  human  life:  ihey  are  not  so 
important  as  either  benefits  or  favours,  but  they  carry 
a  (harm  with  them  which  is  not  possessed  by  the 
former.  Kindnesses  are  more  endearing  than  civilities, 
and  pass  mostly  between  those  who  are  known  to  eacli 
ither:  civilities  may  pass  between  strangers. 
Dependence  affords  an  opportunity  for  conferring 

%nefits  ;  partiality  gives  rise  Vo  favours  :  kindnesses 
■  fa  the  result  of  personal  n^enrd  ■■  civilities  of  jjgneral 


benevolence.  A  master  confers  his  benefits  on  auch  o 
his  doniesticks  as  are  entitled  to  encouragement  lot 
their  fidelity.  Men  in  power  distriliuie  tUinr  favours 
so  as  to  increase  their  influence.  Friends,  in  their 
intercourse  with  each  other,  are  perpetually  called  n|inc 
to  perform  kindnesses  for  each  other  There  is  no  man 
so  tnean  that  he  may  not  have  it  in  liis  power  to  show 
civilities  to  those  who  are  above  hini. 

Benefits  tend  to  draw  those  closer  to  each  other  w  ho 
by  station  in  life  are  set  at  the  greatest  distance  frmi! 
^ach other:  affeciion  is  engendered  in  him  who  bene- 
fits :  aiid  devoted  attachment  in  him  who  is  benefited  ■ 
'  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  there  is  such  b 
thing  as  generosity  in  the  world.  Though  if  I  were 
under  a  mistake  in  this,  I  should  say  as  Cicero  in  rela- 
tion to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  willingly  err ;  lor 
the  contrary  notion  naturally  teaches  people  lo  be  un- 
grateful by  possessing  them  with  apersnasinn  concern- 
ing their  benefactors,  that  they  have  no  regard  to  them 
in  the  benefits  they  bestow.'— *!rove.  Favours  in- 
crease obUgation  beyond  its  due  limits;  if  They  are 
not  asked  and  granted  with  discretion,  they  may  pro- 
duce servility  on  the  one  liand,  and  haughtiness  on  the 
other;  ^  A  favour  well  bestowed  is  almost  as  great  an 
honour  to  him  who  confers  it,  as  to  him  who  receives 
it.  What,  indeed,  makes  for  the  superiour  reputaiiun 
of  the  patron  in  this  case  is,  that  he  is  always  sur- 
rounded with  specious  pretences  of  unworthy  candi- 
dates.'— Steelk.  Kindnesses  are  the  ofl^ipriiiir  and 
parent  of  affection  ;  they  convert  our  multiplied  wnnts 
into  so  many  enjoyments;  'InL-raiitude  is  too  ba^e  lo 
return  a  kindness,  and  ton  proud  to  regard  it.'— South 
Civilities  are  the  sweets  which  we  traiher  in  the  way 
as  we  pass  along  the  journey  of  life:  'A  common 
civility  to  an  impertinent  fellow  often  draws  upon  one 
a  gteal  many  unforeseen  troubles.' — Steele. 

BENEFIT,  SERVICE,  GOOD  OFFICE. 

These  terms,  like  the  former  {v.  Benefit,  favour), 
agree  in  deiioling  some  action  perlbrmed  for  the  gooJ 
of  another,  but  they  differ  in  the  principle  on  which 
the  action  is  performed. 

A  benefit  {v.  Benefit,  favour)  is  perfectly  gratuitous, 
it  produces  an  obliiiation:  a  service  (v.  Advantage)  is 
not  altogether  gratuitous;  ills  that  at  least  which  may 
be  ex  pec  te(i|  though  it  cannot  be  demanded:  a  gooa 
office  is  between  the  two ;  it  is  in  part  gratuitous,  and 
in  part  such  as  one  nmy  reasonably  expect. 

Benefits  flow  frnui  superiours,  and  services  from  in 
feriouis  or  equals;  \na good  offices  are  perfornn^d  by 
equals  only.  Princes  confer  benefits  on  their  subjects; 
subjects  perform  services  for  their  princes;  neiglibours 
do  good  offices  for  each  other.  Benefits  are  sometimes 
the  reward  of  services  :  good  offices  produce  a  return 
fior.i  the  receiver. 

Benefits  consist  of  such  things  as  serve  to  relieve 
the  difficulties,  or  advance  the  interests,  of  the  re- 
ceiver: services  consist  in  those  acts  which  tend  to 
lessen  the  trouble,  or  increase  the  ease  and  conveni 
ence  of  the  person  served:  good  offices  consist  in  the 
employ  of  one's  credit,  influence,  and  mediation  for 
the  advantage  of  another:  it  is  a  species  of  voluntary 
service. 

Humanity  leads  to  benefits ;  the  zeal  of  devotion  or 
friendship  renders  services ;  general  good-will  dictates 
good  offices. 

It  is  a  great  benefit  to  assist  an  embarrassed  trades 
man  out  of  his  difficulty ;  'I  have  often  pleased  my 
self  with  considering  the  two  kinds  of  benefits  which 
accrue  to  the  publick  from  these  my  specultiiions,  and 
which,  were  I  to  speak  after  the  manner  of  logicians, 
I  should  distinguish  into  the  material  and  formal.' — 
Addison.  It  is  a  great  seroice  for  a  soldier  to  save  the 
life  of  his  commander,  or  for  a  friend  to  open  the  eyes 
of  another  to  see  his  danger  ;  '  Cicero,  whose  learning 
and  services  to  his  country  are  so  well  known,  was 
inflamed  by  a  passion  for  glory  to  an  extravagant  de- 
gree.'- Hughes.  Ii  is  a  good  office  for  any  one  to  in 
terpose  his  mediation  to  settle  disputes,  and  heal  divi 
sions;  'There  are  sc..,jfal  persons  who  have  rnanj 
pleasures  and  entertainments  in  their  possession  whici 
they  do  not  enjoy  It  Is  therefore  a  kind  and  gooi 
office  to  acquaint  tliem  with  their  own  haiipiness.'— 
Steele. 

Jt  la  possible  to  be  loaded  with  benefits  so  as  to  affea 
one's  independence  of  character.    Services  aie  some 
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ilmes  a  source  of  dissatisractioa  nnd  disappointment 
when  they  do  not  meet  with  the  renmneiation  or  re- 
turn which  they  are  supposed  to  deserve.  Good 
gtfices  tend  to  nothing  but  the  increase  of  good  will. 
Tliose  who  perform  iheni  are  too  independent  lo  ex- 
pect a  return ,  and  those  wlio  receive  tliem  are  too  sen- 
sible of  tlieir  f  alue  not  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  mak- 
Uisi  a  return. 

rO  OFFER,  BID,  TENDER,  PROPOSE. 

Offer  signifies  the  same  as  before  {v.  To  Offer^  ezki- 
bit) ;  Airf,  in  Saxon  hesdan-,  bidden  to  offeri  old  German 
budeny  low  German  bodan,  high  German  bieten^  &.c. 
comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Latin  vito  and  invito, 
from  in  and  uiam,  signifying  to  call  into  llie  way  or 
measure  of  another ;  tender,  like  the  word  tend,  from 
tendo  to  stretch,  signifies  to  stretch  forth  by  way  of 
offering- ;  propose,  in  Latin  proposui,  perfect  of  pro- 
pono  to  place  or  set  before,  likewise  characterizes  a 
mode  of  offering. 

Offer  is  employed  for  that  which  is  literalli^  trans- 
ferable, or  for  that  which  is  indirectly  communicable : 
bid  and  tender  belong  to  offer  in  the  first  sense  ;  pro- 
pose belongs  to  offer  in  the  latter  sense.  To  offer  is  a 
voluntary  and  discretionary  act;  the  offer  may  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  at  pleasure ;  to  bid  and  tender  are 
specitick  modes  of  oj'er^fo- which  depend  on  ciicum- 
stances :  one  bids  with  the  hope  of  its  being  accejiied ; 
one  tenders  from  a  prudential  moiive,  and  in  order  to 
serve  specifick  purposes.  We  o^e?- money  to  a  poor 
person,  it  is  an  act  of  charity  or  good  nature ;  or  we 
offer  a  reward  by  way  of  inducing  another  to  do  a 
tlnng,  which  is  an  act  of  discretion  ; 

Nor  should  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store. 

Will  rich  lolas  yield  but  offer  more. — Dryden. 

Should  all  these  offers  for  my  friendship  call, 

'T  i§  he  that  off'ers,  and  I  scorn  them  all.— Pope. 
We  bid  a  price  for  the  purchase  of  a  house,  it  is  a 
commercial  dealing  subject  to  tlie  rules  of  commerce ; 
'To  give  interest  a  share  in  friendship,  is  losell  it  by 
incii  of  candle;  hethatZ»z(^5  most  shall  have  it;  and 
when  it  is  meicenary,  there  is  no  depending  upon  it.' 
—Collier.  We  tender  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of 
payment,  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence  in  order  to  fulfil 
an  obligation;  *AuIus  Gellius  tells  a  story  of  one 
Lucius  Neratius  who  made  it  his  diversion  to  give  a 
blow  to  whomsoever  he  pleased,  and  ihen  tender  them 
the  legal  forfeiture.' — Blackstone.  Dy  the  same  rule 
one  offers  a  pereon  the  use  of  one's  horse  ;  one  bids  a 
sum  at  an  auction ;  one  tenders  one's  services  to  the 
government. 

To  offer  scadpropose  are  both  employed  in  matters 
of  practice  or  speculation;  but  the  former  is  a  less  de- 
finite and  decisive  act  than  the  latter;  we  offer  an  opi- 
nion by  way  of  promoting  a  discussion  ;  we  propose  a 
plan  for  the  deliberation  of  others.  Sentiments  which 
differ  widely  from  those  of  the  major  part  of  the  pre- 
sent company  ought  to  be  offered  with  modesty  and 
caution  ; '  Our  author  offers  no  reason.' — Locke.  We 
should  not  propose  to  another  what  we  should  be  u-n- 
willing  to  do  ourselves;  *We  propose  measures  for 
securing  to  the  young  the  possession  of  pleasure  (by 
connecting  with  it  religion).'— Blair.  We  commonly 
^}ffer  by  way  of  obliging;  we  commonly  propose  by 
way  of  arranging  or  accommr  gating.  It  is  an  act  of 
luerility  to  offer  to  do  more  tuan  one  is  enabled  to  per- 
orm ;  it  does  not  evince  a  sincere  disposition  for  peace 
M propose  such  terms  as  we  know  caniiot  be  accepted; 
Upon  the  proposal  of  an  agreenble  object,  a  man's 
choice  will  rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  refuse  it.' 

South. 

TO  INVEST,  ENDUE  OR  ENDOW. 
To  invest,  from  vestio,  signifies  to  clothe  with  any 
tlnng;  endue  or  endow,  from  the  Latin  indvo,  signifies 
to  put  on  any  thing.  One  is  invested  with  that  which 
is  external:  one  is  endued  with  that  which  is  internal. 
We  invest  a  person  with  an  office  or  a  dignity :  one 
endues  a  person  with  good  qualities.  The  investment 
is  a  real  external  action ;  bui  endue  may  be  merely  fic- 
titious or  mental.  The  king  is  mvested  with  supreme 
authority ; '  A  strict  nnd  efficacious  constitution,  indeed, 
which  invests  the  church  with  no  power  at  all,  but 
wheia  men  will  be  so  civil  as  to  obey  it.' — Sooth.    A 


lover  endues  hi?  mistress  with  (very  earthly  perfec- 
tion ;  '  As  in  the  natural  body,  the  eye  does  not  spealt, 
nor  the  tongue  see ;  so  neUhi.'r  in  the  spiritual,  is  every 
one  endued  also  with  the  gift  and  spirit  of  goverimitntT 
-South.  Endow  is  but  a  variation  of  e7iduc,  and  yet 
it  seems  to  have  acquired  a  distinct  office:  we  may 
say  that  a  person  is  endued  or  endowed  with  a  good  un 
derstanding;  but  as  an  act  of  the  imagination  endoM 
is  not  to  be  substituted  for  endue :  for  we  do  not  say 
that  it  endows  but  endues  things  with  properties. 


TO  CONFER,  BESTOW. 

Confer,  in  French  conferer,  Latin  confero,  coin 
pounded  of  con  and  fero,  signifies  to  bring  something 
towards  a  person,  or  place  it  upon  him,  in  which  sense 
it  is  allied  to  bestow  {v.  To  give,  grant). 

Conferring  is  an  act  of  authority  ;  bestowing  max 
of  chailly  or  generosity.  Princes  and  men  in  power 
confer ;  people  in  a  private  station  bestow.  Honouis, 
diynities,  privileges,  and  rank,  are  the  things  conferred; 
^  The  conferring  this  honour  upon  him,  would  increase 
the  credit  he  had.'— Clarendon.  Favours,  kind- 
nesses, and  pecuniary  re\\ei',mti  iUq  iln-.i:^  bestowed ; 
'You  always  exceed  expettatiuns  as  if  yours  was 
not  your  own,  but  to  bestoio  on  wanting  merit.'— 
Dryden. 

Merit,  favour,  interest,  caprice,  and  intrigue,  give  rise 
to  conferring ;  necessity,  solicitation,  and  private  afllec 
tion,  lead  to  bestowing.  England  affords  more  than 
one  instance  in  which  the  highest  honours  of  the  state 
have  been  conferred  on  persons  of  distinguished  merit, 
though  not  of  elevated  birth :  it  is  the  chaiacteristick 
of  Christianity,  that  it  inspires  its  followers  with  a 
desire  of  bestowing  their  goods  on  the  poor  and  neces- 
sitous. 

It  is  not  easy  to  confer  a  favour  on  the  unthankful . 
the  value  of  a  kindne-ss  is  greatly  enhanced  by  th« 
manner  in  which  it  is  bestowed  ; 

On  him  confer  the  poet's  sacred  name. 

Whose  lofty  voice  declares  the  heavenly  flame 

Addison 
'  It  sometimes  happens,  that  even  enemies  and  envioui 
persons  bestow  the  sincerest  marks  of  esteem  when  they 
least  design  it.' — Steele. 

TO  MINISTER,  ADMINISTER,  CONTRIBUTE. 

To  minister,  from  the  noun  minister,m  the  sense  of 
a  servant,  signifies  to  act  in  subservience  to  another, 
either  in  a  g(Jod,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense  :  we  minister 
to  the  caprices  or  indulgences  of  another  when  we  en- 
cntn'age  them  unnecessarily ;  or,  we  minister  to  one 
who  is  entitled  to  our  services ;  administer  is  taken  in 
the  good  sense  of  serving  another  to  his  advantage; 
thus  the  good  Samaritan  administered  to  the  comfort 
of  the  man  who  had  fallen  among  thieves  ;  contribute, 
from  tlie  Latin  contribuo,  or  con  and  tribuo  to  bestow, 
signifying  to  bestow  for  the  same  end,  or  for  some 
particular  purpose,  is  taken  in  either  a  good  or  bad 
sense  ;  we  njay  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  indi- 
gent, or  we  may  contribute  to  the  follies  and  vices  of 
others. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  Christian  -ninister  to  minister  to 
thespiiitual  wants  of  the  flock  iitrusted  tohischarge; 
'Those good  men  who  take  such  pleasure  in  lelieving 
the  miserable  for  Christ's  sake,  would  not  have  been 
less  forward  to  ministerunto Christ  himself.' — Atter- 
dury.  It  is  the  partof  every  Christian  to  administer, 
as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  comfort  to  those  who  are  in 
want,  consolation  to  the  afllicied,  advice  to  those  who 
ask  for  it,  and  require  it ;  help  to  those  who  are  feeble, 
and  support  to  those  who  cannot  uphold  themselves. 
On  the  same  ground  we  speak  of  giace  or  si)iiitual 
gifts  being  administered ;  '  By  the  univeisiil  adminis- 
tration of  gra.ce,  begun  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  en- 
larged by  his  Apostles,  carried  on  by  their  immediate 
successors,  and  to  be  completed  by  the  rest  to  the 
world's  end  ;  all  types  that  darkened  this  faith  are  en 
lightened.*— SpRATT.  It  is  the  part  of  all  who  are  in 
high  stations  to  contribute  to  the  dissemination  of  reli- 
gion and  morality  among  their  dependants  ;  but  there 
are,  on  the  contrary,  many  who  contril  tte  to  the 
spread  of  immorality,  and  a  contempt  o(  all  sacred 
things,  by  the  most  pernicious  example  of  irrehgion  in 
themselves;  'Parents  owe   their  children   not  on*v 
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materia]  subsistence  foi  their  Dodj',  but  mucli  more  spi- 
ritual contributions  for  their  mind.'— Dioby.  As  ex- 
pressing the  act  of  unconscious  agents,  they  bear  a 
similar  distinction ; 

He  flings  the  pregnant  ashes  through  the  air, 

And  spealts  a  mighty  prayer, 

Both  which  the  viinisVring  winds  around  all  Egypt 
bear. — Cowley. 

Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors, 

Successively  reflect  succeeding  images; 

Not  what  they  would,  but  must !  a  star  or  toad. 

Just  as  tlie  hand  of  chance  administers. 

COMOREVE. 

May  from  my  bones  a  new  Achilles  rise, 
That  shall  infest  the  Trojan  colonies 
With  fire,  and  sword,  and  famine,  when,  at  length, 
Time  to  our  great  attempts  contributes  strength. 

Denham. 


TO  CONDUCE,  CONTRIBUTE. 

To  conduce^  from  the  Latin  conduco^  or  con  and  duco., 
signifying  to  bring  together  for  the  same  end,  is  applied 
to  that  which  serves  the  full  purpose  ;  to  cuntributey  as 
in  the  preceding  article,  is  applied  to  tliut  only  which 
serves  as  a  subordinate  instrument:  the  former  is  al- 
ways taken  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  in  a  bad  or  good 
sense.  Exercise  conduces  to  the  health;  it  contributes 
to  give  vigour  to  the  frame. 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  the  well-being  of  any 
community  than  a  spirit  of  subordination  among  all 
rani^s  and  classes :  '  It  is  to  be  allowed  that  doing  all 
honour  to  the  superiority  of  heroes  above  the  rest  of 
mankind,  must  needs  conduce  to  the  glory  and  advan- 
tage of  a  nation.'— Steele.  A  want  of  firmnessand 
vigilance  in  the  government  or  magistrates  contributes 
greatly  to  the  spread  of  disaffection  and  rebellion ; 
'The  true  choice  of  our  diet,  and  our  companions  at 
i(^  seems  to  consist  in  that  which  contributes  most  to 
cheerfulness  and  refreshment.'— Fuller. 

Schemes  of  ambition  never  conduce  to  tranquillity 
of  mind.  A  single  failure  may  contribute  sometimes 
to  involve  a  person  in  perpetual  trouble. 

TAX,  CUSTOM,  DUTY,  TOLL,  IMPOST, 
TRIBU'J'E,  CONTRIBUTION. 

Tai,  in  French  iaic,  Latin  taro,  from  the  Greek 
rrffftrw,  rrf^w,  to  dispose  or  put  in  order,  signifies  what 
is  disposed  in  order  for  each  to  pay;  custom  signifies 
thatv'hichis  given  under  certain  circumstances,  ac- 
cording to  custom  ;  duty,  that  which  is  given  as  a  due 
or  debt;  toll,  in  Saxon  toll,  &c.  Latin  telonium,  from 
the  Greek  tAos  a  custom,  signifies  a  particular  kind  of 
custom  or  due, 

Tax  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  and  applies 
to  or  implies  whatever  is  paid  by  tlie  people  to  the 
government,  according  to  a  certain  estimate:  the  cus- 
toms are  a  specices  of  tax  which  are  less  specifick  than 
ither  taxes,  being  regulated  by  custom  raiher  than  any 
definite  law;  the  customs  apply  particularly  to  what 
was  customarihj  given  by  mercliants  for  the  goods 
which  they  imported  from  abroad  :  the  duty  is  a  spe- 
cies of  tax  more  positive  and  binding  than  the  custom, 
being  a  specifick  estimate  of  what  is  due  upon  goods, 
accord  ins  to  their  value;  hence  it  is  not  only  applied 
to  goods  that  are  imported,  but  also  to  many  other  arti- 
cles of  inland  produce;  toll  isthatspeciesoftaz  which 
serves  for  the  repair  of  roads  and  havens. 

The  preceding  terms  refer  to  that  which  is  levied  by 
authority  on  the  people  ;  but  they  do  not  directly  ex- 
press tlie  idea  of  levying  or  paying;  impost,  on  the 
contrar>',  signifies  literally  that  which  is  imposed ;  and 
tribute  that  which  is  paid  or  yielded:  the  former, 
therefore  exclude  that  idea  of  coercion  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  latter.  The  tax  is  levied  by  the  consent 
of  many;  the  impost  is  imposed  by  the  will  of  one; 
and  the  tribute  is  paid  at  the  demand  of  one  or  a  few ; 
tJie  eai  serves  for  the  support  of  the  nation;  the  impost 
and  the  tribute  serve  to  enrich  a  government.  Con- 
querors lay  heavy  imposts  upon  the  conquered  coun- 
tries ;  distant  provinces  pay  a  tribute  to  the  princes  to 
whom  they  owe  allegiance.  Contribution  signifies 
..nc  tribute  of  many  in  unison,  or  for  the  same  end  ;  in 
this  general  sense  it  includes  nil  the  other  tornis  ;  for 
taxes  and  impos  s  are  alike  paid  by  many  for  the  same 


purpose;  but  as  the  predominant  idea  in ic/aC/ towfioa 
is  that  cf  commor  consent,  it  supposes  a  degree  of 
freedom  'n-  the  agent  which  is  incompatible  with  this 
exercise  of  autho/ity  expressed  by  the  other  terms 
hence  the  term  is  with  more  propriety  applied  to  those 
cases  in  which  men  voluntarily  unite  in  giving  towards 
any  particular  object;  as  charitable  coniribvtions,  or 
contributions  in  support  of  a  war ;  but  it  may  be  taken 
in  the  general  sense  of  a  forced  jcvc  ent,  as  in  speak 
ing  of  military  contribution. 


TAX,  RATE,  ASSESSMENT. 

Tax,  agreeably  to  the  above  explanation  (v.  Taz)^ 
and  rate,  from  the  Latin  ratus  i\nd  rear  to  think  or 
estimate,  both  derive  their  principal  meaning  from  the 
valuation  or  proportion  according  to  which  any  sum  is 
demanded  from  the  people;  but  the  tax  is  iniposed 
directly  by  the  government  for  pubiick  purposes,  as 
the  land  tax,  the  window  tax,  and  the  like;  and  the 
rate  is  imposed  indirectly  for  the  local  purposes  of 
each  parish,  as  tlie  church  rates,  the  poor  rates,  and 
the  like.  The  tax  or  rate  is  a  general  rule  or  ratio,  by 
which  a  certain  sum  is  raised  upon  a  given  number  of 
persons;  the  assessment  is  the  application  of  that  rule 
to  the  individual. 

The  liouse-duty  is  a  tax  upon  houses,  according  to 
their  real  or  supposed  value;  the  poor's  rate  is  a  rate 
laid  on  the  individual  likewise,  according  to  the  value 
of  his  house,  or  the  supposed  rent  which  he  pays;  the 
assessment  in  both  these,  is  the  valuation  of  the  house, 
which  determines  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  indivi 
dual:  it  is  the  business  of  the  mirnsler  to  make  the 
tax;  of  the  parish  ofiicers  to  make  iherate;  of  the 
commissioners  or  assessors  to  make  the  assessment ; 
the  former  has  the  pubiick  to  consider;  the  latter  the 
individual.  An  equitable  tax  must  not  bear  harder 
upon  one  class  of  the  community  than  another:  an 
equitable  assessment  must  not  bear  hai'der  upon  one 
inhabitant  than  another. 


TO  ALLOT,  ASSIGN,  APPORTION, 
DISTRIBUTE. 
Jillot  is  compounded  of  the  Latin  al  or  ad  and  the 
word  lot,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Saxon  and  othei 
northern  languages.  It  signifies  literally  to  set  aparl 
as  a  particular  lot;  assign,  in  French  assigner,  Latin 
assigno,  is  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  signo  to  sign, 
or  mark  to,  or  for,  signifying  to  mark  out  for  any  one , 
apportion  is  compounded  of  ap  or  ad  and  portion,  sig 
niiying  to  pori/on  out  for  a  certain  purpose;  distribute, 
in  Latin  distributus,  participle  of  dis  and  tribuo,  sig 
nifies  to  bestow  or  portion  out  to  several. 

To  allot  is  to  dispose  on  the  ground  of  utility  for  the 
sake  of  good  order;  to  assign  is  to  communicate  ac 
cording  to  the  merit  of  the  object;  to  apportion  is  to 
regulate  according  to  the  due  proportion ;  to  distribute 
is  to  give  iti  several  distinct  portions. 

A  portion  of  one's  property  is  allotted  to  chai  liable 
purposes,  or  a  portion  of  one's  time  to  religious  medi- 
tation ;  *  Every  one  that  has  been  long  dead,  has  a  due 
proportion  of  praise  allotted  him,  in  which,  while  he 
lived,  his  friends  were  too  profuse,  and  his  enemies  toe 
sparing.' — Addison.  A  prize  is  assigned  to  the  mosr 
nicritorioua,  or  an  honourable  post  to  those  whose 
abilities  entitle  them  to  distinction;  I  find  by  several 
hints  in  ancient  authors,  that  when  the  Romans  were 
in  the  height  of  power  and  luxury  they  assigned  oui 
of  their  vast  dominions  an  island  cal'ed  Aniicyra,  as 
a  habitation  for  majmen.' — Steele.  A  person's 
business  is  apportioned  to  the  time  and  abilities  he  has 
for  performing  it;  'Of  the  happiness  and  misery  of 
our  present  condition,  part  is  distributed  by  nature 
and  part  is  in  a  great  measure  apportioned  by  ourselves.' 
—Johnson.  A  person's  alm&  ought  to  be  disiriJwted 
among  those  who  are  most  indigent; 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills, 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills.— Pope 
When  any  complicated  undertaking  is  to  be  pet 
formed  by  a  number  of  individuals,  it  is  necessary  t« 
allot  to  each  his  distinct  task.  It  ia  the  part  of  a  wise 
prince  to  assign  the  highest  offices  to  the  most  worthy 
and  to  apportion  to  every  one  of  his  ministers  an  em 
ployment  suited  to  his  oeculiar  character  and  qualifi 
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«nons;  fie  business  of  Ihe  elale  thus  distributed  will 
proceed  willi  regularity  and  exactitude. 

TO  ALLOT,  APPOINT,  DESTINE. 

To  allot  is  taken  in  a  similar  sense  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article;  ap-pointy  in  French  appo-hiter,  Latin 
apponoy  that  is,  ap  or  ad  and  pono  to  place,  signifies  to 
put  in  a  particular  place,  or  in  a  particular  manner; 
destine,  in  Latin  destino,  compounded  of  dc  and  stznOi 
sto  or  sistj^  signifies  to  place  apart 

Jiilot  is  used  only  for  things,  appoint  and  destine  for 
persons  or  things.  A  space  of  ground  is  allotted  for 
culttvaLion;  a  person  is  appointed  ,'*s  steward  or  go- 
vcrnour;  a  youth  is  destined  for  a  particular  profes- 
sion. JiUotnients  are  mnstly  made  in  the  time  past  or 
present ;  they  are  made  for  a  special  purpose,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  given  design,  whence  we  may  speak  of 
iJie  allotments  of  Providence;  'It  is  unworthy  a  rea- 
sonable being  to  spend  any  of  the  little  iwcitt  allotted 
lis  without  some  tendency,  direct  or  oblique,  to  the 
end  of  our  existence.' — Johnson.  ^Appointments  re- 
spect either  the  present  or  the  future;  they  mostly  re- 
gard  matters  of  human  prudence;  'Having  notified  to 
my  good  friend,  Sir  Roger,  that  I  should  set  out  for 
London  the  next  day,  his  horses  were  ready  at  the 
appointed  hour.' — ■Steele.  Destinations  always  re- 
spect some  distant  purposes,  and  include  preparatory 
measures ;  they  may  be  either  the  worli  of  God  or 
man  ;  '  Look  round  and  survey  the  various  beauties  of 
the  globe,  which  Heaven  has  destined  for  man,  and 
consider  whetlier  a  world  thus  exquisitely  framed 
could  be  meant  for  the  abode  of  misery  and  pain.' — 
Johnson.  A  conscientious  man  allots  a  portion  of 
his  annual  income  to  Ihe  rehef  of  the  poor;  when 
publick  meetings  are  held  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a 
particular  day  for  the  purpose :  our  plans  in  life  aie 
defeated  by  a  thousand  contingencies:  the  man  who 
builds  a  house  is  not  certain  he  will  live  to  use  it  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  destined. 


DESTINY,  FATE,  LOT,  DOOM. 

Desi'.ny^  from  destine  {v.  To  appoint)  signifieseither 
Jie  power  that  destines,  or  the  thing  destined;  fate,  in 
Latin  fatum,  participle  of  for  to  speak  or  decree,  sig- 
nifies that  which  is  decreed,  or  the  power  that  decrees  ; 
lot,  in  German  loos,  signifies  a  ticket,  die,  or  any  other 
tiling  by  wliich  the  casual  distribution  of  things  Is  de- 
termined; and  in  an  extended  sense,  it  expresses  the 
portion  thus  assigned  by  chance ;  doom,  in  Saxon  dome, 
Danish  ddm,  most  probably  like  the  word  deem,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  }'\  to  judge,  signifying  the  thing 
judged,  spoken,  or  decreed. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  with  regard  to  human 
events  which  are  not  under  one's  control :  amon^  the 
heathens  destiny  and  fate  were  considered  as  deities, 
who  each  in  his  way  could  direct  human  affairs,  and 
were  both  superiour  even  to  Jupiter  himself:  the  Des- 
tinies, or  Parcffi  as  they  were  termed,  presided  only  over 
life  and  death;  hat  fate  was  employed  in  ruling  the 
general  affairs  of  men.  Since  revelation  hasinstructed 
mankind  in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  true  God, 
these  blind  powers  are  now  not  acknowledged  to  exist 
in  the  overruling  providence  of  an  all-wise  and  an 
all-good  Being;  the  terms  destiny  and  fate  therefore 
have  now  only  a  relative  sense,  as  to  what  happens 
without  the  will  or  control  of  the  individual  who  is  the 
subject  of  it. 

Destiny  is  used  in  regard  to  one's  station  and  walk 
in  Ufe ;  fate  in  regard  to  what  one  Buffers  ;  lot  in  regard 
to  what  one  gets  or  possesses  ;  and  doom  is  that  portion 
of  one's  dcsiin !/ or  fate  which  depends  upon  the  will 
of  another;  destmy  is  marked  out; /a(e  is  fixed  ;  a  lot 
is  assigned;  a  doom  is  passed. 

It  was  the  destiny  of  Julius  CtESar  to  act  a  great  part 
in  the  world,  and  to  establish  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment at  Rome;  it  was  his /ate  at  last  to  die  by  the 
hands  of  assassins,  the  chief  of  whom  had  been  his 
avowed  friends;  had  he  been  contented  with  an  hum- 
bler lot  than  that  of  an  empire,  he  might  have  enjoyed 
honours,  riches,  and  a  long  life;  his  doom  was  sealed 
by  the  last  step  which  he  look  in  making  himself  em- 
peror: it  is  not  permitted  for  us  to  inquire  into  our 
future  destiny ;  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  to  our  fate, 
\n  be  contenf  d  with  our  lot,  and  prepared  for  our 


doom:  a  parent  may  liave  great  influence  over  the 
destiny  of  his  child,  by  the  education  he  gives  to  hin: 
or  tlie  principles  he  instils  into  liii;  mind ; 

If  death  be  your  design — at  least,  said  she, 
Take  us  along  tosliare  your  destiny.— BrydeS' 
There  are  many  who  owe  their  unhappy  fate  entirely 
to  the  want  of  early  habils  of  piety ; 

The  gods  these  armies  and  this  force  employ. 
The  hostile  gods  cunypirethe/aie  of  Troy. — Pope 
Riches  and  poverty  may  be  assigned  to  us  ag  our  loi^ 
but  the  former  will  not  ensure  us  happiness,  nor  the 
latter  prevent  us  from  being  happy  if  we  have  a  con 
tented  temper ; 

To  labour  is  the  lotoCmnn  below, 

And  when  Jove  gave  us  life,  he  gave  us  wo. 

Pops 
Criminals  must  await  the  doom  of  an  earthly  judge; 
but  all  men,  as  sinners,  must  meet  the  doom  whiuh  is 
prepared  for  them  at  the  awful  day  of  judgement; 
Oh  !  grant  me,  gods  !  ere  Hector  meets  his  doom 
All  lean  askof'Heav'n,  anearly  tomb.— Pope. 
It  is  the  destiny  of  some  men  to  be  alwajs  changing 
their  plan  of  lite;  it  is  but  too  frequently  the  fats  of 
authors  to  labour  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  to 
reap  nothing  for  themselves  but  poverty  and  neglect; 
it  is  the  lot  but  of  very  few,  to  enjoy  what  they  ihsm 
selves  consider  a  competency. 


DESTINY,  DESTINATION. 

Both  destiny  and  destination  are  used  for  the  llnng 
destined;  but  the  former  is  said  in  relation  to  a  man's 
important  concerns,  the  latter  only  of  particular  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  which  sense  it  may  likewise  be  em- 
ployed for  the  act  of  destinivg. 

Destiny  is  the  point  or  line  marked  out  in  the  walk 
of  life  ;  destination  is  the  place  fixed  upon  in  particular; 
as  every  man  has  his  peculiar  destiny,  so  every  tra- 
veller has  his  particular  destination.  Destiny  is  alto- 
gether set  above  human  control ;  no  man  can  deter- 
mine, though  he  may  influence  the  destiny  of  another; 
destination  iff,  however,  the  specifick  act  of  an  indivi- 
dual, either  for  himself  or  another  :  we  leave  the  des- 
tiny of  a  man  to  develope  itself;  but  we  may  inquire 
about  his  own  destination,  or  that  of  his  chil  Jren :  it  is 
a  consoling  reflection  that  the  destinies  of  short-sighted 
mortals,  like  ourselves,  are  in  tlie  hands  of  One  wlio 
both  can  and  will  overrule  tliera  to  our  advantage  ii"  we 
place  full  reliance  in  Him: 

At  the  pit  of  Acheion 
Meet  one  i'  th' morning;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny. — Shakspeare. 
In  the  destination  of  children  for  their  several  profes 
sions  or  callings,  it  is  of  importance  to  consult  tlieir  par 
ticular  turn  of  mind, as  well  as  inclination;  'Moore's 
original  destination  appears  to  have  been  for  trade  '  - 
Johnson. 

TO  SENTENCE,  DOOM,  CONDEMN. 

To  sentence^  or  pass  seiitence,  is  to  give  a  final  opi 
nion  or  decision  which  is  to  infiuence  the  fate  of  av 
object ;  condemn,  from  damnum  a  loss,  is  to  pass  such  a 
sentence  as  shall  be  to  the  hurt  of  an  object:  doom, 
which  ia  a  variaUon  from  damnum^  has  tlie  same  mean- 
ing. 

Sentence  is  the  gencrick,  the  two  others  specifick  terms. 
Sentence  and  condemn  are  used  in  the  juridical  as  well 
as  the  moral  sense;  doom  is  employed  in  the  moral 
sense  only.  In  the  juridical  sense,  sentence  is  indefi- 
nite; coTirffimTi  is  definite;  a  criminal  may  be  sentenced 
to  a  mild  or  severe  punishment;  he  is  always  con- 
demned to  that  which  is  severe ;  he  is  sentenced  to  im 
prisoiunent,  or  transportation,  or  death :  he  is  con 
demned  to  the  galleys,  to  transportation  for  life,  or  to 
death. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  in  like  manner  dis- 
tinguished. To  sentence  is  a  softer  term  than  to  con 
demn,  and  this  is  less  than  to  doom.  Sentence  applies 
to  inanimate  objects  ;  condemn  and  doom  only  to  per 
sons  or  that  which  is  personal.  An  author  is  sentenced 
by  the  decision  of  the  publick  to  suffer  neglect ;  a  thing 
is  sentenced  *o  be  thrown  away  which  is  esteemed  a? 
worthless ;  we  may  be  condemned  to  hear  the  prating  ot 
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a  loquacious  person ;  we  may  be  doovied  to  spend  our 
lives  in  penuiy  and  wretchedness,  i'mfejtce,  pajLi^.u- 
larly  when  eniployed  as  a  noun,  may  even  be  tavour- 
able  to  tlie  interests  of  a  person;  covdcvm  is  always 
prejudicial,  eitlier  to  liis  inierest,  iiiscnnifoit,  or  liis  re- 
putation ;  doom  is  always  destructive  of  his  iiappiness, 
it  is  that  which  always  runs  most  counter  tothe  wisiies 
of  an  individual  It  is  of  imporiancu  for  an  autlior, 
that  n  critick  should  pronounce  a  favourable  sentence  on 
his  wjrks;  'Let  him  set  outsome  of  Lntjiei's  vvurks  ; 
that  by  t|iem  we  may  pass  sentence  upon  his  docti  ines.' 
-Atterbury.  But,  in  the  sii^niticaiion  of  a  sentence 
:)assed  by  a  judse,  it  is,  when  absolutely  taken,  always 
in  a  bad  sense ;  '  At  tlie  end  of  the  tenth  book  ilie  poet 
*o;ns  this  beautiful  circumstance,  that  they  oftered  up 
their  penitential  prayei-s  on  the  very  place  where  theit 
judge  appeared  to  them  when  he  [.ronounted  their  stw- 
tc/icc.'— Addison-  Immoral  vvrifeis  aie  justly  cov- 
dcinned  to  oblivion  or  perpetual  infamy;  'Libeity 
(Thomson's  Liberty)  called  in  vain  upon  hervotaiies 
to  rtiad  her  praises,  her  praises  were  condemned  tt)  har- 
bour spiders  and  gather  dust.' — Johnson.  Some  of 
the  best  writers  have  been  doomed  io  e.xpeiience  ne- 
glect in  their  life  tune;  *  Even  the  abridger,  compiler, 
and  translator,  though  their  labours  cannot  be  ranked 
with  those  of  the  diurnal  biographer,  yet  must  not  be 
raslily  doomed  to  aEniihilation.' — Johnson. 

A  sentence  and  condemnation  is  always  the  act  of 
some  person  or  conscious  agent :  doom  is  sometimes  the 
fruit  of  circumstances.  Tarquin  the  Proud  was  sen- 
tenced by  the  Konian  people  to  be  banished  from  Kdcie : 
RegBlus  was  condemned  to  the  most  cruel  death  by  the 
Carthaginians;  many  writers  have  been  doomed  to 
pass  their  lives  in  obscurity  and  want,  whose  woiks 
nave  acquired  for  them  lasiiLig  honours  after  their 
death. 


CHANCE,  FORTUNE,  FATE. 

Chance^  probably  contracted  from  the  Latin  cadens 
tailing)  is  here  considered  as  the  cause  of  what  falls  out; 
fortune,  in  French  fortune,  Latin  fortuna,  from  fors 
chance,  in  Hebrew  7"^^  ;  fate  slgnilies  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  article,  'i'hese  teims  have  served  at  all 
times  as  cloaks  for  human  ignorance,  and  before  man- 
kind were  favoured  by  the  light  of  Divine  Revelation, 
Uiey  had  an  imaginary  importance  whiLh  has  now  Jiap- 
piiy  vanished. 

Relievers  in  Divine  Providence  no  longer  conceive 
Lhe  events  of  the  world  as  left  to  themselves,  or  as 
under  the  control  of  any  unintelligent  or  unroEiscious 
agent,  but  ascribe  the  whole  to  an  overruling  mind, 
which,  though  invisible  to  the  bodily  eye,  is  clearly  to 
betmcedby  the  intellectual  eye,  wherevKr  we  turn  our- 
selves, [n  conformity  however  to  the  preconceived 
notions  attached  to  tliese  words,  we  now  employ  them 
in  regard  to  the  agency  of  secondary  causes.  But  how 
far  a  Christian  may  use  them  without  disparagement  to 
the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  is  not  so  nmch  my 
business  to  inquiie,  as  to  define  their  ordinaiy  accep- 
tation ;  'Some  theie  aie  who  utterly  proscribe  the 
Earne  of  chanccas  a  woid  of  impious  and  piofane  sig- 
nification :  and  indeed  if  it  be  taken  by  us  in  that  sense 
in  which  it  was  used  by  the  heathens,  so  as  to  make 
any  tbingcasual  in  respect  of  God  himself,  their  excep- 
tion ouglit  to  be  admitted.  But  to  say  a  thing  hachance 
or  casualty  as  it  relates  to  second  causes,isnotproiant;- 
ness,  but  a  great  truth.' — South. 

In  this  ordinary  sense,  chance  is  the  generick,/t)riimc 
and/a(e  are  specifick  terms;  chance  applies  to  all  things 
personal  or  otherwise:  fortune  and  fate  are  mostly  said 
*f  that  which  is  persona!. 

Chance  neither  forms  orders  nor  designs:  neitler 
Knowledge  nor  intention  is  atliibuted  to  it;  its  events 
^le  uncertain  and  variable; 

Chance  aids  their  daring  with  unhop'd  success. 

DllYDKN. 

Fortune  forms  plans  and  designs,  but  without  choice; 
we  attribute  to  it  an  intention  without  discernment;  it 
is  said  to  be  blind ;  '  We  should  learn  that  none  but  in- 
tellectual possessions  are  what  we  C3.n  properly  call  our 
own.  All  things  from  without  are  bus  borrowed. 
What  fortune  gives  us  is  not  ours,  and  whatever  she 
gives  she  can  take  away.' — Stekle.  Fate  forms  plans 
andcliains  of  causes;  intention  knowledge,  and  power 


are  attributed  to  it:  its  viiivs  are  fiiiei,  its  results  de- 
ci=,i\e ; 

Since  fate  divides  then,  since  I  mnat  lose  tliee, 
For  pity's  sake,  for  love's,  oh  !  suffer  me, 
Tims  languishing,  thus  dying,  to  approach  thee; 
And  sigh  my  last  adieu  upon  thy  bosom.^TRAPf 
A  person  goes  as  chance  directs  him  when  he  has  iic 
express  object  to  determine    his  choice  one  way  or 
other;  his  fortune  favours  him,  if  without  any  expec- 
tation he  gels  the  thing  he  wishes ;  his  fate  wills  it,  il 
he  reaches  the  desiied  point  contiaiy  to  whai  he  in- 
tended. 

Men's  success  in  their  undertakings  depends  offener 
on  chance  than  on  their  ability  :  we  are  ever  leady  to 
asciibe  to  ourselves  what  we  owe  to  our  good /oriitrifi; 
il  is  the  fate  of  some  men  to  fail  in  every  thing  they 
undertake. 

When  speaking  of  trivial  matters,  this  lanpiage  ia 
unqLiestionably  iiuincent,  and  any  objection  to  their  use 
nmst  spring  fi  om  an  over  scrupulous  conscience. 

If  I  sutfer  my  horse  to  direct  me  in  the  road  I  takf. 
to  London,  I  may  fairly  attribute  it  to  chance  if  I  take 
the  right  instead  of  the  left;  if  I  meet  with  an  agiee- 
able  companion  by  the  way  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  call  it 
my  good /o7-?u?ie  that  led  me  to  take  one  road  in  prefer 
ence  to  another  ;  if  in  spite  of  any  previous  intention 
to  the  contrary,  I  should  be  led  to  take  the  same  road 
repeatedly,  and  as  often  to  meet  with  an  agreeable 
companion,  I  shall  immediately  say  that  is  my  fate  to 
meet  with  an  agreeable  companion  whenever  I  go  to 
London. 


CHANCE,  PROBABILITY. 

Chance  signifies  lhe  same  as  in  the  preceding  article , 
probability^  in  Frvwch  probabiliti,  Latin  probabilitas, 
from  probabilis  and  probo  to  prove,  signifies  llie  quality 
of  being  able  to  be  proved  or  made  good. 

These  terms  are  bojh  employed  in  forming  an  esti- 
mate of  future  events;  but  the  chance  is  eitlier  for  or 
against,  the  probability  is  always  for  a  thing.  Chance 
is  but  a  degree  of  probability ;  tliere  may  in  this  latter 
case  be  a  chance  where  there  is  no  probability.  A 
c/mj/cc  alTcnds  a  possibility ;  mauy  chances  are  requisite 
to  '  i-n»l\une  a  probabil/iy. 

What  has  been  (mce  may,  under  similar  circum 
stances,  be  again  ;  forlhatthereis  a  cAancc;  what  has 
fallen  to  one  man  may  fall  to  another;  so  far  he  has  a 
chance  in  his  favour;  but  in  all  the  chances  of  life  there 
will  hei\nprobability  of  success,  wheve  a.  rann  does  not 
unite  industiy  with  integrity; 
Thus  equal  deaths  are  dealt  with  equal  chance, 
By  turns  they  quit  their  ground,  by  turns  advance. 

Dryden. 
Chance  cannot  be  calculated  upon  ;  it  is  apt  to  produce 
disa|ipointnient :  probability  justifies  hope;  it  is  sanc- 
tioned by  experience;  '"There  never  appear,"  says 
Swift,  "  more  than  five  or  six  men  of  genius  in  an  age, 
but  if  they  were  united  the  world  could  not  stand  before 
them."  It  is  happy  therefore  ftr  mankind  that  of  ihits 
union  there  is  no  probability.* — Johnson. 

CHANCE,  HAZARD. 

CAflJiCf  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  , 
hazard  conies  from  the  oriental  zar  and  (zar,  signifying 
anything  bearing  an  impression,  particularly  the  dice 
used  in  c/iOTice  games,  which  is  called  by  the  Italians 
zara,  and  by  the  Spaniards  azar. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark  the  course  ol 
future  events,  which  is  not  discernible  by  the  human 
eye.  With  the  Deity  there  is  neither  chance  nor  hazard; 
his  plans  are  the  result  of  omniscience:  but  thedesisns 
and  actions  of  men  are  all  dependent  on  chance  or 
hazard.  Chance  may  be  favourable  or  unfavourable, 
more  commonly  the  former;  hazard  is  always  unfa 
vourable;  it  is  properly  a  species  of  cAoHce.  There  is  a 
chance  eitlier  of  gaining  or  losing :  there  is  a  hazard  of 
losing.  In  most  speculations  the  chance  of  succeediM 
scarcely  outweighs  the  Aazard  of  losing; 

Against  ill  tAfwces  men  are  ever  merry, 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

Shaksi-eare. 
'Though  wit  and  learning  are  certain  and  habitua! 
perfections  of  the  mind,  yet  the  declaration  of  theui 
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«fii;h  alone  brings  the  repute,  is  subject  lo  a  thousand    countries  put  thems'lves  in  ine  way  of  unJergoina 
4oi&?-rfs,'— South  perils  both  by  sea  and  land ; 

From  that  dire  deluge  through  the  watery  waste, 
Such  length  of  years,  such  various  peri'/s  past, 
At  last  escaped,  to  Laiiuin  we  repair.— Drvden. 

The  same  dist  Diction  exists  between  the  epithets  tl'al 
arc  derived  from  these  terms. 

It  is  dangerous  for  a  youth  to  act  without  the  advice 
of  his  friends  ;  it  is  perilous  for  a  traveller  to  explore 
the  wilds  of  Africa:  il  is  hazardous  for  a  merchant  to 
speculate  in  time  of  war:  experiments  in  matters  of 
policy  or  government  are  always  dangerous  ; 

Hear  this  and  tremble !  all  who  would  be  preaf, 

Yet  know  not  wliat  attends  tliat  dangerous,  wretched 
state. — Jenyns. 

A  journey  through  deserts  that  are  infested  with  bcasla 

of  prey  is  perilous  ; 

The  grisly  boar  is  singled  from  his  herd, 
A  match  for  Hercules ;  round  him  they  fly 
In  circles  wide,  and  each  in  passing  sendV 
His  feather'd  death  into  his  brawny  sides; 
"iiui  perilous  th'  attempt. — Somerville. 

A  military  expedition  conducted  with  inadequate 
means  \s hazardous ;  'The  previous  steps  being  taken, 
and  the  time  fixed  for  this /taznT-rfows  attempt,  Admiral 
Hulmca  moved  with  his  squadron  farther  up  the  river, 
about  three  leagues  above  the  place  appointed  for  the 
disembarkation,  that  he  might  deceive  the  enemy  '  - 

SatOLLET, 


rO  HAZARD,  RISK,  VENTURE. 

Hazard  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
risk  may  be  traced  lo  the  French  risque^  the  Italian 
rrscAio,  and  the  Spanish  nVs^o,  and  has  been  further 
Iraced  by  Menrsius  lo  the  barbarous  Greek  word  pO^rjKov 
fortune  or  chance,  but  ils  more  remote  derivation  is 
'incemin  ;  vevtixrc  is  the  same  as  adventure. 

All  hese  terms  denote  actions  performed  under  an 
uncertainly  of  the  event;  but  Aazard  bespeaks  a  want 
of  design  and  choice  on  the  part  of  the  agent;  to  risk 
.mplies  a  choice  of  alternatives  ;  to  venture^  a  calcula- 
lion  and  balance  of  probabilities:  one  hazards  and 
risks  under  the  fear  of  ati  evil ;  one  ventures  with  the 
hope  of  a  good.  He  who  haznrda  an  opinion  or  an  as- 
sertion does  it  fioin  presumptuous  feelings  and  upon 
slight  grounds;  chances  are  rather  against  liim  thai  for 
hjin  that  it  may  prove  erroneous; 

Thfy  list  with  women  each  degenerate  name 
Wlio  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame. 

DSYDEN. 

He  who  risks  a  battle  does  it  often  from  necessity;  he 
who  ciioosLs  the  least  of  two  evils,  although  the  event 
is  dubious,  yet  he  fears  less  from  a  failure  than  from 
inaction  ;  'If  the  ad  venturer  risgKfs  honour,  he'Hsgucs 
more  than  the  knight.' — Hawkeswokth.  He  who 
ventures  on  a  mercaniilespeculaiion  does  it  from  a  love 
of  gain;  he  flatters  himself  with  a  favourable  event, 
and  acquires  bcldnessfrom  the  prospect ;  'Socrates,  in 
his  discourse  before  his  deatli,  says,  he  did  not  know 
whether  his  body  shall  (would)  remain  after  death,  but 
he  thought  so,  and  hail  such  hopes  of  it  that  he  was 
very  willing  to  venture  his  life  upon  these  hopes.' — Til- 

LOTSON. 

There  are  but  very  few  circumstances  to  justify  us 
in  kazardivg ;  there  may  he  several  occasions  which 
render  it  necessary  to  risk,  and  very  many  cases  in 
winch  it  may  be  advantageous  to  venture. 


DANGER,  PERIL,  HAZARD. 

Dangei;  in  French  davrre-r,  liomes  from  the  Latin 
damnum  a  loss  or  damage,  signifying  ilie  cliance  of  a 
Joss;  peril,  in  French  perit-t  comes  from  pereo,  which 
Bignifi(.'s  cither  to  go  over,  or  lo  perish,  and  pcriculum, 
which  signifies  literally  that  wliich  is  undergone  ;  de- 
nignating  a  critical  situation,  a  rude  trial,  which  may 
terminate  in  one's  ruin;  hazard  signifies  tlic  same  as 
in  the  preceding  article 

'J'he  idea  of  chance  or  uncertainty  is  common  to  all 
these  terms;  but  the  two  former  may  sometimes  be 
foreseen  and  calculated  upon  ;  the  latter  is  purely  con- 
tingent. Danger  and  peril  are  applied  to  a  positive 
evil;  hazard  may  simply  respect  the  loss  of  a  good ; 
risks  are  voluntarily  run  from  the  hope  of  good :  there 
maybe  many  dan^crj  included  ir.  ^hazard;  and  there 
cannot  be  a  hazard  without  some  danger. 

A  general  hazards  a  battle,  in  order  to  disengage 
himself  from  a  difficulty  ;  he  may  by  this  step  involve 
Jn'mself  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  honour  or  his 
life;  but  it  is  likewise  possible  that  by  his  superiour 
skill  he  may  set  both  out  of  all  danger :  we  are  hourly 
exposed  to  dangers  which  no  human  foresight  can 
guard  against,  and  are  frequently  induced  lo  engage  in 
enterprises  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  and  of  all  that 
we  hold  dear ; 

One  was  their  care,  and  their  delight  was  one  ; 
One  common  hazard  in  the  war  they  shared. 

Dryden. 

Dangers  are  far  and  near,  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary ;  they  meet  us  if  we  do-not  go  in  search  of  Ihem ; 

Proud  of  the  favours  mighty  Jove  has  shown, 
On  certain  dangers  we  toorashly  lun. — Pope. 

Perils  are  always  distant  and  extraordinary  ;  we  must 
goouCof  our  course  to  expose  ourselves  to  them  :  in  the 
quiet  walk  of  life  as  in  the  most  busy  and  tumultuous, 
it  is  the  lot  of  man  to  be  surrounded  by  danger ;  he  has 
nothing  which  he  is  notinddTiii'er  of  losing  ;  and  knows 
of  nothing  which  he  is  not  in  rfa7i§-cr  of  suflering:  the 
mariner  and  the  traveller  who  go  iii  search  of  unknown 


TO  HAPPEN,  CHANCE. 

To  happen,  that  is,  to  fall  out  by  a  hap^  is  to  chance 
(v.  Chance^  fortune)  as  the  genus  to  the  species  ;  what- 
ever chances  happens,  but  woivice  versd.  Happen  re- 
spects all  events  without  including  any  collateral  idea; 
chance  comprehends,  likewise,  the  idea  of  the  caus-a 
and  order  of  events  :  whatever  comes  to  pass  happens 
whether  regularly  in  the  course  of  things,  or  particu- 
larly, and  out  of  the  order;  whatever  chances  happens 
altogether  without  concert,  intention,  and  ofien  wiihoul 
relation  to  any  other  thing.  Accidents  happen  daily 
which  no  human  foresight  could  prevent;  the  newspa- 
pers contain  an  account  of  all  that  happens  in  the 
course  of  the  day  or  week  ; 

With  equal  mind  what  happens  let  us  bear, 
Nor  joy,  nor  grieve  too  much  for  things  beyond  our  care 
^  Dryden. 

Listeners  and  busy  bodies  are  ready  to  catch  every 
word  that  chances  to  fall  in  their  hearing;  '  An  idiot 
chancing  to  live  within  the  sound  of  a  dock,  alwaya 
amused  himself  with  counting  the  hour  of  the  day 
whenever  the  clock  struck;  but  the  clock  being  spoiled 
by  accident,  the  idiot  continued  to  count  tiie  hour 
without  the  help  of  it.' — Addison. 


ACCIDENT,  CHANCE. 

Accident,  \n  French  accident,  LiTitm  accidens,  parti 
ciple  of  accido  to  happen,  compoimdcd  of  cc  or  ad  and 
cado  to  fall,  signifies  the  thing  faUing  out;  chance  (■a. 
Chance,  fortune.) 

.Occident  is  said  of  things  that  have  been;  chance  of 
things  that  are  to  he.  That  is  an  accident  which  is 
done  without  intention  :  that  is  a  chance  which  cannot 
be  brought  about  by  the  use  of  means.  It  is  an  accident 
when  a  house  falls:  it  is  a  chance  when  and  how  il 
may  fall ;  '  That  little  accident  of  Alexander's  taking  a 
fancy  to  bathe  himself  caused  the  interruption  of  his 
march  ;  and  that  interruption  gave  occasion  to  tha: 
great  victory  that  founded  the  third  monarchy  of  the 
world.' — South.  'Surely  there  could  not  he  asreaior 
chance  than  that  which  brought  to  light  the  Powder- 
Treason.'— South. 

Accidents  cannot  be  prevented:  chances  cannot  he 
calculated  upon.  Accidents  may  sometimes  be  reme- 
died ;  cAoTices  cun  never  be  controlled  :  accidents  give 
rise  to  sorrow,  tncy  mostly  occasion  mischief;  chances 
give  rise  to  hope ;  they  often  produce  disappointnib.  t 
it  is  wise  to  dwell  upon  neither. 


in 
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ACCIDENT,  C3HTINGENCY,  CASUALTY. 

Accident  signifies  the  same  as  in  tiie  pieceding  arli- 
itle;  coutivgency^  in  French  coMingence,  Latin  contin- 
genSf  participle  of  contingo^  compounded  of  con  and 
tango  to  louch  one  another,  signifies  tlie  falling  out  or 
hafipening  together ;  or  llie  thing  thai  happens  in  con- 
junction with  another;  casualty^  in  French  casualty, 
from  the  Latin  casualis  and  cado  to  fall  or  happen,  sig- 
nifies what  happens  in  the  course  of  events. 

These  words  imply  whatever  takes  Jace  independ- 
ently of  our  intentions.  Accidents  express  more  than 
contingencies ;  the  former  comprehend  events  with 
Iheir  causes  and  consequences ;  the  latter  respect  colla- 
teral actions,  or  circumstances  appended  to  events; 
casualties  have  regard  simply  to  circumstances.  Acci- 
dents are  frequently  occasioned  by  carelessness,  and 
contingencies  by  tiivial  mistakes:  but  casualties  aic 
altogether  independent  of  ourselves. 

The  overturning  a  carriage  is  an  accident;  our 
situation  in  a  carriage,  at  the  time,  is  a  contingency, 
which  may  occasion  us  to  be  more  or  less  hurt;  the 
passing  of  any  one  at  the  time  is  a  casualty.  We  are 
all  exposed  to  the  most  calamitous  accirfe?!^^ ;  'This 
natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity,  and  to  know 
what  accidents  may  happen  to  us  hereafter,  has  given 
birth  to  many  ridiculous  arts  and  inventions.' — Addi- 
son. The  happiness  or  misery  of  every  man  depends 
upon  a  thousand  contingencies ;  'Nothing  less  than 
infinite  wi?doin  can  have  an  absolute  command  over 
fortune  ;  the  highest  degree  of  it  which  man  can  pos- 
sess is  by  no  means  equal  to  fortuitous  events,  and  to 
such  contingencies  as  may  rise  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  affairs.' — Addison.  The  best  concerted  scheme 
may  he  thwarted  by  casualties,  which  no  human  fore- 
siglit  can  prevent ;  '■  Men  are  exposed  to  more  casualties 
than  women,  as  battles,  sea-voyages,  with  seveial  dan- 
gerous trades  and  professions. — Addison.  ^ 

ACCIDENTAL,  INCIDENTAL,  CASUAL,  CON- 
TINGENT. 

Accidental  belonging  to  or  after  the  manner  of  an 
accident  (v.  Accident) ;  incidental,  from  incident^  in 
Latin  incidens  and  incido  or  in  and  cado  to  fall  upon, 
lignifies  belonging  to  a  thing  by  chance ;  casual  after 
the  manner  of  a  chance  or  casualty;  and  contingent, 
after  the  manner  of  a  contingency. 

Accidental  is  opposed  to  what  is  designed  or  planned, 
incidental  to  wiiat  is  premeditated,  casual  to  what  is 
:M)nstant  and  regular,  contingent  to  wliat  is  definite  and 
'ixed.  A  meeting  may  be  accidental,  an  expression 
incidental,  a  look,  expression,  &c.  casual,  an  expense  or 
circumstance  contingent.  We  do  not  expect  what  is 
accidental;  we  do  not  .'suspect  or  guard  against  what 
is  incidental ;  we  do  not  heed  what  is  casual ;  we  are 
not  prepared  for  wliat  is  contingent.  Many  of  the 
most  fortunate  and  important  occurrences  in  ourhves 
are  accidental;  many  remarks,  seemingly  incidental, 
do  in  reality  conceal  a  settled  intent,  *This  book  fell 
accidentally  into  the  handsof  one  who  had  never  seen 
It  bi;fore.' — Addison.  'Tlie  distempers  of  the  mind 
may  be  figuratively  classed  under  the  several  charac- 
ters of  tliose  maladies  which  are  incidental  to  the 
body.' — Cumberland.  A  caswaZ  remark  in  the  course 
of  conversation  will  sometimes  liiake  a  stronger  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  children  than  the  most  elo- 
quent and  impressive  discourse  or  repeated  counsel ; 
'  Savage  lodged  as  much  by  accident  and  passed  the 
night  sometimes  in  mean  houses,  which  are  set  open  at 
night  to  any  casual  wanderers.' — Johnson.  In  the 
prosecution  of  any  plan  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the 
numerous  contingencies  which  we  may  meet  with  to 
interfere  with  our  arrangements ;  '  We  see  hnw  a  coji- 
iz>i^e7ii  event  baffles  man's  knowledge  and  evades  liis 
power.'— South. 

EVENT,  INCIDENT,  ADVENTURE,  OCCUR- 
RENCE. 

Eventj  in  Latin  eventus,  participle  of  envenii  to 
come  out,  signifies  that  which  falls  out  or  turns  up; 
incident,  in  Latin  incidens.^  from  incido.,  signifies  that 
which  falls  in  or  forms  a  collateral  part  of  any  thing 
{v.  Accidental) ;  adventure,  from  the  Latin  advenio  to 
come  to,  signifies  what  comes  to  or  befalls  one  ;  occur- 
rence, from  the  Laim  occurro,  signifies  that  which 
runs  or  comes  in  the  way. 


These  terms  are  expressive  of  what  passes  In  tnc 
world,  wliicli  is  the  sole  signification  of  the  term 
event ;  while  to  that  of  tl)e  otiier  terms  are  annexed 
some  accessary  ideas:  an  incident  is  a  personal  event: 
an  accident  an  unpleasant  event;  an  aduevture  an 
extraordinary  event;  an  occurrence  an  ordinary  or  do 
mestick  event :  event  in  its  ordinary  and  unlimited  au 
ceptation  excludes  the  idea  of  chance ;  accident  ex 
eludes  iliat  of  design  ;  incident-,  adventure,  and  occur 
rence,  are  applicable  in  both  cases. 

Events  altect  nations  and  communities  as  well  aa 
Individuals;  incidents  and  aduciitwrcs  affect  particular 
individuals;  accidents  and  occurrences  affect  persons 
or  things  paiticularly  or  generally,  individually  or  col- 
lectively: the  Ujaking  of  peace,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  or 
the  death  of  a  prince,  are  national  evewis;  a  marriage 
or  a  death  are  dumestick  euevits;  'These  events^  the 
permission  of  which  seems  to  accuse  liis  goodness 
now,  may,  in  the  consummation  of  things,  both  mag- 
nify his  goodness  and  exalt  his  wisdom.' — Addison 
Thb  forming  a  new  acquaintance  and  the  revival  of 
an  old  one  are  incidents  that  have  an  interest  for  the 
parties  concerned  ;  'I  have  laid  before  you  only  small 
incidents  seemingly  frivolous,  but  they  are  principally 
evils  of  tliis  nature  vvhich  make  marriages  unhappy.' — 
Steele.  An  escape  from  shipwreck,  an  encounter 
with  wild  beasts  or  savages,  are  adventures  which  indi 
viduals  are  pleased  to  relate,  and  others  to  hear; 

For  I  must  love,  and  am  resolv'd  to  try 

My  fate,  or  failing  in  the  adventure,  die. — Dryden 
A  fire,  tlie  fall  of  a  house,  the  breaking  of  a  limb  are 
accidents  or  occurrences ;  a  robbery  or  Ihedeatli  of  indi- 
viduals are  properly  occurrences  which  afford  subjects 
for  a  newspaper,  and  excite  an  interest  in  the  reader; 
'1  think  there  is  somewhere  in  Montaigne  mention 
made  of  a  family  book,  wherein  all  the  occurrences 
that  happened  from  one  generation  of  that  house  to  an 
other  were  recorded.' — Steele. 

Event,  when  used  for  individuals,  is  always  of 
greater  importance  than  an  incident.  The  settlemenf 
of  a  young  person  in  life,  the  adoption  of  an  emplcy 
nient,  or  the  taking  a  wife,  are  events,  but  not  incidents , 
while  on  the  other  Iiaiid  the  setting  out  on  a  journey  o» 
the  return,  the  purchase  of  a  house  or  the  despatch  ot 
a  vesse',  are  characterized  as incitZenis  and  not  events. 

It  i?  farther  to  be  obgerved  that  incident,  event,  and 
occw-  ence  are  said  ordy  of  tliat  which  is  supposed 
really  to  happen:  incidents  and  adventures  are  often 
fictitious;  in  this  case  the  incident  cannot  be  too  im 
portant,  nor  the  adventure  too  maivellous.  History 
recordsihe events  of  nations;  playsrequire  to  be  full  ol 
incident  in  order  to  render  them  interesting ;  '  No 
person,  no  incident  in  the  play,  but  must  be  of  use  to 
carry  on  the  main  design.'— Dryden.  Romances  and 
novels  derive  most  of  their  charms  from  the  extra 
vagance  of  tlie  adueniwrcs  which  they  describe;  'To 
make  an  episode,  "take  any  remaining  adventure  of 
your  former  collection,"  in  which  you  could  Ho  way 
involve  your  hero,  or  any  unfortunate  accident  that  was 
too  good  to  be  thrown  away.' — Pope.  Periodical 
works  supply  the  publick  with  information  respecting 
daily  occurrences. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  INCIDENl',  FACT. 

Circumstance,  in  liatin  cir cum stanti  a,  from  circum 
and  sto,  signifies  what  stands  about  a  thing  or  belongs 
to  it  as  its  accident;  incident  signifies  the  same  as 
before ;  fact,  in  Latin  factum^  participle  of  facio  to  do, 
signifies  the  thing  done. 

Circumstance  is  a  genera!  term ;  incident  and  fact 
are  species  of  circumstances.  Incident  is  what  hap- 
pens ;  fact  is  what  is  done ;  circumstance  is  not  only 
what  happens  and  is  done,  but  whatever  is  or  belongs 
to  a  thing.  To  every  thing  are  annexed  circumstances 
either  of  time,  place,  age,  colour,  or  other  collateral  ap- 
pendages which  change  its  nature.  Every  thing  that 
moves  and  operates  is  exposed  to  incidents,  effects  arc 
produced,  results  follow,  and  changes  are  brought 
about;  these  are  incidents  :  whatever  moves  and  ope- 
rates does,  and  what  it  produces  is  done  or  is  the  fact  • 
when  the  artificer  performs  any  work  of  art,  it  depends 
not  only  on  his  skill,  hut  on  the  excellence  of  his  tools, 
the  time  he  employs,  the  particular  frame  of  his  mind, 
the  place  where  he  works,  with  a  variisty  of  other  cir 
cnmstances  whether  he  will  succeed  in  producing  any 
thing  masterly.    Newspapers  aboum?  with  (he  varv-u? 
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puidmts  whi'tta  occur  in  tlie  animal  or  the  vegetable 
world,  someof  which  are  suiprisiiig  and  singular;  they 
likewise  :ontain  a  nninber  o{  facts  which  serve  to 
presf;nt  a  melancholy  picliirc  of  iuniian  depravity. 

t\7cii77K-.(a?icc  is  as  often  employed  with  regard  to  the 
jperaiiona  of  things,  in  which  case  it  is  most  ana- 
logous to  inciden.  and.  fact :  it  may  then  be  employed 
for  the  whole  affair,  or  any  part  of  it  whatever,  that 
can  be  distinctly  considered.  Incidents  and  facts  ei  iher 
aiT;  circumstances,  or  have  circumstances  belonging  to 
them.  A  remarkably  abundant  crop  in  any  particular 
part  of  a  field  is  for  the  agriculturist  a  singular  circum- 
stance or  incident ;  this  may  be  rendered  more  surpris- 
inc;  if  associated  with  unusual  sterility  in  other  parts 
of 'the  same  field.  A  robbery  may  either  be  a/ac(  or  a 
circumstance  ;  its  atrocity  nmy  be  aggravated  by  the 
murder  of  the  injured  parties;  the  eavageness  of  the 
perpctralorg,  and  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

Circumstance  comprehends  in  its  signification  what- 
ever may  be  said  or  thought  of  anything:  'You  very 
often  hear  people  after  a  story  has  been  told  wilhsome 
entertaining  circuvistancesj  tell  it  again  with  parti- 
culars thatdestroy  the  jest.' — Steelk.  Incident  carries 
with  it  the  idea  of  whatever  may  befall  or  be  said  to 
befall  any  thing;  'It  is  to  be  considered  that  Provi- 
dence in  its  economy  regards  the  whole  system  of  time 
and  things  together,  so  that  we  cannot  discover  the 
beautiful  connexion  between  incidents  which  lie  widely 
separate  in  time.' — Addison.  Fact  includes  in  it 
nothing  but  what  really  is  or  is  done  ;  *  In  describing 
tlie  achievements  and  institutions  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  New  World,  I  have  departed  in  many  instances 
from  the  accounts  of  preceding  historians,  and  have 
often  related  facts  which  seem  to  have  been  unknown 
to  them.' — Robertson.  A  narrative  therefore  may 
contain  many  circumstances andincidents  without  any 
fact^  when  what  is  related  is  either  fictitious  or  not 
positively  known  to  have  happened  :  it  is  necessary  for 
a  novel  or  play  to  contain  much  incident,  but  no /acts, 
in  order  to  render  it  interesting ;  history  should  contain 
nothing  but  facts,  as  authenticity  is  its  chief  merit. 

CIRCUMSTANCE,  SITUATION. 

Circumstance  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article ;  situation,  in  French  situation,  comes  from  the 
Latin  situs^  and  the  Hebrew  miy  to  place,  signifying 
what  is  placed  in  a  certain  manner. 

Circumstance  is  to  situation  as  a  part  to  a  whole ; 
many  circumstances  constitute  a  situation;  a  situation 
is  an  aggregate  of  circumstances.  A  person  is  said  to  be 
in  circumstances  of  affluence  who  has  an  abundance  of 
every  thing  essential  for  his  comfort ;  he  is  in  an  easy 
situation  when  nothing  exists  to  create  uneasiness. 

Circumstance  respects  that  which  externally  affects 
us;  situation  is  employed  both  for  the  outward  czrcwTn- 
stafices  and  the  inward  feelings.  The  success  of  any 
undertaking  depends  greatly  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  begun ;  '  As  for  ihe  ass's  behaviour  in  such 
nice  circumstances,  whether  he  would  starve  sooner 
than  violate  his  neutrality  to  the  two  bundles  of  hay,  I 
shall  not  presume  to  determine.' — Addison.  The  par- 
ticular situation  of  a  person's  mind  will  give  a  cast  to 
his  words  or  actions ;  '  We  are  not  at  present  in  a 
proper  situation  to  judge  of  the  councils  by  which  Provi- 
dence acts.' — Addison.  Circumstances  are  critical,  a 
situation  is  dangerous. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL,  PARTICULAR,   MINUTE. 

Circumstantial,  from  circumstance,  signifies  con- 
sisting of  circumstances;  particular, \n  Frenchparh"- 
culier,  from  the  word  particle,  signifies  consisting  of 
particles;  minute,  in  French  minute,  haiin  minutus, 
participle  of  minuo  to  diminish,  signifies  diminished  or 
reduced  to  a  very  small  point. 

Circumstantial  expresses  less  than  particular,  and 
that  less  than  minute.  A  circumstantial  account  con- 
tains all  leading  events ;  a  particular  ao:ount  includes 
every  event  and  movement  however  tridal;  a  minute 
account  omits  nothing  as  to  person,  time,  place,  figure, 
form,  and  every  other  trivial  circumstance  connected 
with  the  events.  A  narrative  may  be  circumstantial, 
particular,  or  minute;  an  inquiry,invesiigation,orde- 
Bcriplion  may  be  particular  or  minute,  a  detail  may  be 
minute.  An  event  or  occurrence  may  be  particular,  a 
nrcumstance  or  particular  may  be  minute.    We  may 


be  generally  satif  "aed  vith  i  circumatanlial  account  ol 
ordinary  events;  but  whaiRver  interests  the  feelings 
cannot  be  detailed  with  too  much  particularity  or  mi- 
nuteness;  '  Tliomson's  wide  expansion  of  geneia 
views  and  hisenunieraiioii  of  circumstantial  varieties, 
would  liave  been  obsyucted  and  embarrassed  by  tin 
frequent  intersections  of  tlie  sense  whicli  are  tlie  nuces 
sary  effects  of  the  rhyme.' — Johnson.  '  lam  (;xtieinei) 
troubled  at  the  return  of  your  deaftiess  ;  you  cannot  b( 
\.Q0  particular  in  the  accounts  of  your  health  to  me.'— 
PovK.  When  Pope's  letters  were  publiahed  aiK^ 
avowed,  as  they  had  relation  to  recent  facts,  and  per 
sons  either  then  living  or  not  yet  forgotten,  they  may  bt 
supposed  to  liave  found  readers,  but  as  tlie  facts  were 
minute,  and  the  characters  little  ki;own,  or  little  re 
garded,  they  awakened  no  popular  kindness  or  resent- 
ment.'— JOUNSON. 


CONJUNCTURE,  CRISIS. 
Conjuncture,  in  Latin  conjunctara,  from  conjunpo 
to  join  together,  signifies  the  joining  together  of  circum- 
stances ;  crisis,  in  Latin  crisis,  Greek  Kpicis  a  judge- 
ment, signifies  in  an  extended  sense  whatever  decides 
or  turns  the  scale. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  a  period  of 
time  marked  by  the  state  of  affairs.  A  conjuncture  is  o 
joining  or  combination  of  corresponding  circumstances 
tending  towards  the  same  end ;  '  Every  virtue  requires 
lime  and  place,  a  proper  object,  and  a  fit  conjuncture  of 
circumstances  for  the  due  exercise  of  it.'-ADDiscN. 
A  crisis  is  the  high-wrought  state  of  any  affair  whicli 
immediately  precedes  a  change  ; 
Thought  he,  this  is  the  lucky  hour, 
Wines  work,  when  vines  are  in  the  flower ; 
This  crisis  then  I  will  set  my  rest  on. 
And  put  her  boldly  to  the  question.-  -Butlkir.. 
A  conjuncture  may  be  favourable,  a  crisis  alarming 

An  able  statesman  seizes  the  conjuncture  which  pro 
mis;-^  to  suit  his  purpose,  for  the  introduction  of  a  ft 
vourite  measure :  the  abilities,  firmness,  and  persevp 
ranee  of  Alfred  the  Great,  at  one  important  crisis  of  hU 
reign,  saved  England  from  destruction. 

EXIGENCY,  EMERGENCY. 

Necessity  is  the  idea  which  is  common  to  the  siignih- 
cation  of  these  terms ;  the  former,  from  the  Latin  exig^ 
to  demand,  expresses  what  the  case  demands ;  and  tlw 
latter,  from  emergo,  to  arise  out  of,  denotes  what  rises 
out  of  the  case. 

The  exigency  is  more  commoip,  but  less  pressing ;  the 
emergency  is  imperious  when  it  comes,  but  comes  less 
frequently:  a  prudent  traveller  will  never  carry  moie 
money  with  him  than  what  will  supply  the  exigenciei, 
of  his  journey;  andincaseof  an  emergency  will  lalher 
borrow  of  his  friends  than  risk  his  property;  'Savage 
was  again  confined  lo  Bristol,  where  he  was  every  day 
hunted  by  bailiffs.  In  this  exigence  he  once  more  found 
a  friend  who  sheltered  him  in  his  house.'— Johnson. 
When  it  was  formerly  the  fashion  to  husband  a  lie 
and  to  trump  it  up  in  some  extraordinary  emergency.  It 
generally  did  execution;  but  at  present  every  man  \q 
on  his  guard.'— Addison. 


ENTERPRISING,  ADVENTUROUS. 
These  terms  mark  a  disposition  to  engage  in  that 
which  is  extraordinary  and  iiazardous:  but  entnpris- 
ing,  from  enterprise  {v.  Attempt),  is  connected  with 
the  understanding;  and  adventurous,  from  adventure 
venture  or  trial,  is  a  characteristick  of  the  passions^ 
The  enterprising  character  conceives  great  projects, 
and  pursues  objects  that  are  difficult  to  be  obtained  • 
the  adventurous  character  is  contented  with  seeking 
that  which  is  new,  and  placing  himself  in  dangeroi,j 
and  unusual  situations.  An  enterprising  spirit  belongs 
to  the  commander  of  an  army,  or  the  ruler  of  a  nation; 
an  adventurous  disposition  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in 
men  of  low  degree,  but  was  formerly  attributed  for  the 
most  part  to  knights;  Robinson  Crusoe  was  a  ir^an  of 
an  adventurous  turn ; 

At  land  and  sea,  in  many  a  doubtful  fight 
Was  never  known  a  more  adventurous  knight, 
Who  oftener  drew  his  sword,  and  always  for  the  right 
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.  Peter  the  Great  possessed,  hi  a  peculiar  manner,  an 
enterprising  g(inius ;  'Sir  Walter  Ruleigli,  who  had 
anew  forfeited  the  king's  friendship,  by  an  intrigue 
with  a  maid  of  honoui*,  and  who  had  been  thrown  into 
prison  for  this  misdemeanour,  no  sooner  recovered  his 
liberty  than  he  was  pushed  by  his  acu\e  and  enter- 
prising  genius  to  attempt  some  great  action.' — Humk. 
Enterprising  chai;.ctcnzcs  persons  only:  but  adven- 
turous is  also  applied  to  things,  to  signify  containing 
adventures;  as  a  journey,  or  a  voyage,  or  a  history, 
may  be  denominated  adventurous  :  also  in  the  sense 
of  hazardous; 

But  'tis  enough 
In  this  late  nge^  advent' rous  to  have  touch'd 
Light  on  the  numbers  of  the  Samian  sage  ; 
High  heaven  forbids  the  bold  presumptuous  strain. 
Thomson. 

TO  HOLD,  CONTAIN. 
These  terms  agiee  in  sense,  but  differ  in  application. 
To  /told  (v.  To  holdf  keep)  is  the  familiar  term  employed 
only  for  material  objects ;  contam,in  French  contenir, 
hatln  contineo,  compounded  of  con  and  tenco,  signifying 
to  keep  together  in  one  place,  is  a  term  of  more  noble 
-use,  being  applied  to  moral  or  spiritual  objects. 

To  hold  is  to  occupy  a  space,  whether  enclosed  or 
0|ien:  to  coniam  is  to  till  an  enclosed  space;  hence  it  is 
that  tiiese  words  may  both  be  applied  to  the  same  ob- 
jects A  cask  is  said  to  hold,  or  in  more  polished  lan- 
guage it  is  said  to  contain  a  certain  number  of  gallons. 
A  coach  holds  or  contains  a  given  number  of  persons  ; 
a  room  holds  a  given  quantity  of  furniture  ;  a  house  or 
cUy  contains  its  inhabitants.  Holdis  applied  figura- 
tively and  in  poetry  in  a  similar  sense  ; 

Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds, 
The  mighty  soul  how  small  a  body  holds. 

Dryden. 
Contain  is  applied  in  its  proper  sense  to  spiritual  as 
mai'jrial  objects; 

But  man,  the  abstract 
Of  all  perfection,  which  the  workmanship 
Of  heav'n  hath  modell'd.  in  himself  contains 
Passions  of  several  qualities. — Ford. 

CAPACITY,  CAPACIOUSNESS. 

Capacity  is  the  abstract  of  capax,  receiving  or  apt  to 
I/old,  and  is  therefore  applied  to  the  contents  of  hollow 
bodies;  capaciousness  is  the  d.hstract  of  capacious,  a.nd 
is  therefore  applied  to  the  plane  surface  comprehended 
within  a  given  space.  Hence  we  speak  of  the  capacity 
of  a  vessel,  and  the  capaciousness  of  a  room. 

Capacity  is  an  indefinite  term  simply  designating  fit- 
ness to  hold  or  receive;  but  capaciousness  denotes 
something  specifically  large.  Measuring  the  capacity 
of  vessels  belongs  to  the  science  of  mensuration:  tlie 
capaciousness  of  rooms  is  to  be  observed  by  the  eye. 
They  are  marked  by  the  same  distinction  in  their  moral 
application:  men  are  born  with  vailous  capacities; 
some  are  remarkable  for  tlie  capaciousness  of  their 
minds. 


TO  COMPRISE,  COMPREHEND,  EMBRACE, 
CONTAIN,  INCLUDE. 

Comprise,  through  the  French  compris,  participle  of 
comprendre^  comes  from  the  same  source  as  comprehend 
{v.  Comprehensive) ;  embrace,  in  French  embrasscr, 
from  em  or  in  and  bras  the  arm,  signifies  literally  to 
enclose  in  the  arms;  contain  has  the  same  signification 
as  in  the  preceding  article;  incliide,in  'Ltxim  inclado, 
compounded  of  in  and  cludo  or  claudo,  signifies  to  shut 
in  or  within  a  given  space. 

Persons  or  things  comprise  or  include;  things  only 
comprehend,  embrace,  znd  contain :  a  [yersoxi  comprises 
a  certain  quantity  of  matter  within  a  given  space;  he 
includes  one  thing  within  another:  an  author  comprises 
his  work  within  a  certain  number  of  volumes,  and  in- 
cludes in  it  a  variety  of  interesting  particulars. 

When  things  are  spoken  of,  comprise,  comprehend, 
and  embrace,  have  regard  to  the  Jisgregate  value,  quan- 
tity, or  extent :  include,  to  the  individual  things  which 
form  the  whole :  contain,  either  to  the  aggregate  or  to 
the  individual,  being  in  fa(  t  a  term  of  more  ordinary 
application  than  any  of  the  others.     Comprise  and 


contain  are  used  either  in  the  proper  jr  the  figurative 
sense ;  comprehend,  embrace,  and  include^  in  the  figura- 
tive sense  only:  a  sUiCk  comprises  a  vaiieiy  of  aviicles; 
a  iibtary  comprises  a  variety  of  books;  the  whole  is 
comprised  within  a  small  compass; 

What,  Egypt,  do  thy  pyramids  comprise? 
What  greatness  in  the  high-raised  folly  lies! 

Hewell. 

Rules  comprehend  a  number  of  particulars ;  laws  com- 
prehend a  number  of  cases;  countries  comprehend  a 
certain  number  of  districts  or  divisions  ;  Xti\a\s  compre- 
hend a  certain  meaning;  'That  particular  scheme 
which  compreJicnds  the  social  virtues  may  give  employ- 
ment to  the  most  industrious  temper,  and  find  a  man  ir 
business  more  than  the  most  active  station  of  life.'— 
Addison.  A  discourse  embraces  a  variety  of  topicks! 
a  plan,  project,  scheme,  or  system,  embraces  avarietj 
of  objects; 

The  virtues  of  the  several  soils  I  sing, 
Mfficenas,  now  the  needful  succour  bring; 
Not  that  my  song  in  such  a  scanty  space 
So  large  a  subject  fully  can  embrace. — Dryden. 

A  house  contains  one,  two,  or  more  persons;  a  city 
contains  a  number  of  houses  ;  a  book  contains  much 
useful  matter;  a  society  contains  very  many  individu- 
als ;  '  All  a  woman  has  to  do  in  this  world  is  contained 
within  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a  wife,  and  a 
mother.' — Steele.  A  society  includes  none  but  per 
sons  of  a  certain  class;  or  it  includes  some  of  every 
class  ;  '  The  universal  axiom  in  which  all  complaisance 
is  included  is,  ^lat  no  man  should  give  any  preference 
to  himself.' — Johnson. 

Their  arms  and  fishing  tackle  comprise  the  personal 
effectsof  most  savages ;  all  the  moral  law  of  a  Christian 
is  comprised  under  the  word  charity:  Sweden  compre- 
hends Finland  and  Lapland:  London  is  said  to  contain 
above  a  million  of  inhabitants:  bills  of  mortality  are 
made  out  in  most  large  parishes,  but  they  include  only 
such  persons  as  d:e  of  diseases;  a  calculator  of  ex- 
penses will  always  fall  short  of  his  estimate  who  does 
not  include  the  minor  contingencies  which  usually 
attach  to  every  undertaking. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  obt^ervation,  that  in  the  last  two 
examples  from  Steele  and  Johnson  the  words  compre- 
hend and  comprise  would,  according  to  established 
usage,  have  been  more  appropriate  than  contain  and 
include. 

COMPREHENSIVE,  EXTENSIVE. 

Comprehensive  respects  quantity,  extensive  regards 
space  ;  that  is  comprehensive  that  comprehends  much, 
that  is  extensive  that  extends  into  a  wide  lipid ;  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  a  subject  includes  all  brancjies  of 
it;  an  extensive  view  of  a  subject  enters  into  minute 
details;  the  comprehensive  is  associated  with  the  con- 
cise ;  the  extensive  with  the  diffuse :  it  requires  a  capa- 
cious mind  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  any 
subject;  it  is  possible  for  a  superficial  thinker  to  enter 
very  extensively  into  some  parts,  while  he  passes 
over  others. 

Comprehensive  is  employed  only  with  regard  to  in- 
tellectual objects;  '  It  is  iiatural  lo  hope  that  a  compre- 
hensive is  likewise  an  elevated  soul,  and  that  whoever 
is  wise  is  also  honest.'— Johnson.  Extensive  is  used 
both  in  the  properandtheimproper  sense  :  the  significa- 
tion of  a  word  is  comprehensive,  or  the  powers  of  the 
mind  are  comprehensive:  a  plain  is  extensive,  or  a 
field  bf  inquiry  is  extensive ;  '  The  trade  carried  on  by 
the  Phoenicians  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  was  more  extensive 
and  enterprising  '.han  that  of  any  state  in  the  ancient 
world.'— Robertson. 


TO  ENCLOSE,  INCLUDE 
From  the  Latin  include  and  its  participle  inclnsus 
are  derived  enclose  and  include  ;  the  former  lo  express 
the  pioper,  and  the  latter  the  improper  signification :  a 
yard  is  enclosed  by  a  wall ;  particular  goods  are  in 
eluded  in  a  reckoning:  the  kernel  of  a  nut  is  enclosed 
in  a  shell,  or  a  body  of  men  are  enclosed  within  walls  ' 

With  whom  she  marched  straight  against  her  foes, 
And  them  unawares  besides  tli«  Severne  did  enclose 
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Morality  as  well  as  faith  is  luchtdeA  in  Chvisiiaii  per- 
fection ;  '  The  idea  of  being  once  present  is  included  in 
tiie  idea  of  its  being  past.'— Grove. 


TO  CIRCUMSCRIBE,  ENCLOSE. 
CircuviscHbe^  from  the  Latin  circum  about,  end 
scribo  to  write,  marks  simply  the  surrounding  with  a 
line ;  t?ic/osc,  from  the  Latin  incltistis^  participle  of 
rnclado,  compounded  of  in.  and  claudo  to  shut,  marks 
a  species  of  co  n  fin  erne  iit. 

The  extent  of  any  place  is  drawn  out  to  the  eye  by 
a  circumscription :  'Who  can  imagine  that  tlie  exist- 
ence of  a  creature  is  to  be  ctrctanscribed  by  time, 
whose  thoughts  are  uotT — Addi'Son.  The  extent  of 
a  olace  is  limited  to  a  given  point  by  an  enclosure  ; 
Remember  on  that  happy  coast  to  bnild, 
Aud  wiih  a  trench  enclose  the  fruitful  field. 

Dryden. 
A  garden  is  ciTcumscrihed  by  any  ditch,  line,  or  posts, 
tliat  serve  as  its  boundaries  ;  it  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  or 
fence.  An  enclosure  niay  serve  to  circumscribe,  but 
that  which  barely  circumscribes  will  seldom  serve  to 
enclose. 

TO  SURROUND,  ENCOMPASS,  ENVIRON, 

ENCIRCLE. 
Surround,  in  old  French  surrender^  signifies,  by 
means  uC  tlie  intensive  syllable  sur  over,  to  go  all 
round;  eTico;H/»ass,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and  covi- 
pttss, sisriufies  to  bring  within  a  certain  compass  formed 
by  a  circle  ;  so  likewise  environ^  from  the  Latin  gyrus, 
and  iho  Creek  yvpds  a  curve,  and  also  encircle^  siguify 
to  bring  within  a  circle. 

Surromid  is  tlie  most  literal  and  general  of  all  these 
terms,  which  signify  to  enclose  any  object  either  directly 
ir  indirectly.    We  may  sui-round  an  object  bystandhig 
at  certain  distances  all  round  it;  in  this  maimer  a 
town,  a  house,  or  a  person,  may  be  surrounded  by 
other  persons,  or  an  object  may  be  surrounded  bj' en- 
closing it  in  every  direction,  anti  at  every  point ;  in  this 
uriniier  a  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  wah  ; 
But  not  to  me  returns 
1^        Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  morn, 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me. — MiLTON. 
To  encowpass  is  to  surround  in  the  latter  sense,  and 
applies  to  oltjects  of  a  great  or  indefinite  extent:  the 
earth  is  encompassed  by  the  air,  which  we  term  the 
atmospliere:  towns  are  e7ico;/;/ja5sed  by  walls; 
Where  Orpheus  on  his  lyre  laments  his  love, 
With  beasts  encompassed^  and  a  dancing  grove. 

Drvden. 
To  surround  is  to  go  round  an  object  of  any  form, 
whetlier  square  or  circular,  long  or  sliort ;  but  to  en- 
viron and  to  encircle  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  form- 
ing a  circle  round  an  object ;  thus  a  town  or  a  valley 
may  be  environed  by  hills,  a  basin  of  water  may  be 
encircled  by  trees,  or  the  head  may  be  encircled  by  a 
wreath  of  flowers; 

Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
Environed. — Milton. 
As  in  the  hollow  breast  of  Apennine, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  encircling  hills, 
A  myrtle  rises,  far  from  human  eye, 
So  flourish'd,  blooming,  and  unseen  by  all, 
The  sweet  Lavinia. — Thomson. 
In  an  extended  or  moral  sense  we  are  said  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  objects  which  are  in  great  numbers,  and  in 
diflerent  directions  about  us;  thus  a  person  living  in  a 
particular  spot  where  he  I;as  many  friends  may  say  he 
is  surrounded  by  his  friends;  so  likewise  a  particular 
person  may  say  that  he  is  surra^inded  by  dangers  and 
difficulties;  but  in  speaking  of  man  in  a  general  sense, 
we  should  rather  say  lie  is  encompassed  by  dangere, 
which  expresses  in  a  much  stronger  manner  our  pecn- 
\jarlv  exposed  condition. 


CIRCLE,  SPHERE,  ORB,  GLOBE. 
Circle,  in  Latin  circulus,  Greek  iakKo^,  in  all  proba- 
bility comes  from  the  Hebrew  X\T\  ^  circle  ;  sphere,  in 
-^alii)  suhara,  Greek  tr^atpa,  fro^n  (nreipa  a  line,  signi- 


fies that  which  is  contained  within  a  prescribed  line; 
orb,  in  Latin  orbis^  iVom  orbo  to  circumscribe  with  u 
circle,  signifies  the  thing  that  is  circumscribed  ;  globe, 
in  Latin  ^loBue,  in  all  prooability  conies  from  tlie 
Hebrew  ^3  a  rolled  heap. 

Rotundity  of  figure  is  the  common  idea  expressed 
by  these  terms;  bnt  the  circle  is  tlial  figure  wiiicli  k 
represented  on  a  plane  superficies;  the  others  are 
figures  represented  by  solids.  We  draw  a  circle  by 
means  of  compasses ;  the  sphere  is  a  round  body,  con- 
ceived to  be  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  geometry 
liy  the  circumvolution  of  a  circle  round  about  its 
diameter;  hence  the  whole  frame  of  the  world  is 
denominated  a  sphere.  An  orb  is  any  body  which 
describes  a  circle;  hence  the  heavenly  bodies  arc 
termed  orbs ; 

Thousands  of  suns  beyond  each  other  blaze, 
Orbs  roll  o'er  a?'bs,  and  glow  with  mutual  rays 

Jenyns, 
A  globe  is  any  HoUd  body,  the  surface  of  whicli  is  in 
every  part  equnusiant  from  the  centre ;  of  this  dc 
scription  is  the  terrestrial  ^/o6e. 

The  term  circle  may  be  applied  in  the  improper  sense 
to  any  round  figure,  which  is  formed  or  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  circumscribing  a  space;  simple  rotundity 
constituting  a  circle:  in  this  manner  a  circle  may  be 
formed  by  real  objects,  as  persons,  or  by  moral  objects,. 
as  pleasures; 

Might  I  from  fortune's  bounteous  hand  rccei^ti 
Each  boon,  each  blessing  in  her  power  to  give ; 
E'en  at  this  mighty  price  I  'd  not  be  bound 
To  tread  the  same  dull  circle  round  and  round 
The  soul  requires  enjoyments  more  sublime, 
By  space  unbounded,  undestroy'd  by  time. 

Jenyns 
To  the  ideaof  circle  is  annexed  that  of  extent  around, 
in  the  signification  of  a  sphere,3LS  3l sphere  of  activity, 
whether  applied  in  the  philosophical  sense  to  nalura/ 
bodies,  or  in  the  moral  sense  to  men ; 

Or  if  some  stripes  from  Providence  we  feel, 
lie  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal ; 
Kindly,  perhaps,  sometimes  afQicts  us  here. 
To  guide  our  views  to  a  sublimer  sphere. — Jehvm 
Hollowness,  as  well  as  rotundity,  belongs  to  an  orh, 
hence  we  speak  of  the  orb  of  a  wheel.    Of  a  globt 
solidity  is  the  peculiar  characterisUck;  hence  any  ball, 
like  the  ball  of  the  earth,  may  be  represented  as  a 
globe; 

Thus  roaming  with  advent'rous  wing  the  globe, 
From  scene  to  scene  excursive,  I  beholii 
In  all  her  workings,  beauteous,  great,  or  new 
Fair  nature. — Mallet. 


CIRCUIT,  TOUR,  ROUND. 

Circuit,  in  Frencii  circuit,  Latin  circuitus,  particlpK' 
of  circumeo,  signifies  either  the  act  of  going  round,  o^ 
the  extent  gone ;  tour  is  but  a  variation  of  turn,  signi- 
fying a  mere  turn  of  the  body  in  travelling;  round 
marks  the  track  rounds  or  the  space  gone  round. 

A  circuit  is  made  for  a  specifick  end  of  a  seiicus 
kind;  a  ionr  is  always  made  for  pleasure;  a  round, 
like  a  circuit,  is  employed  in  matters  of  business ;  but 
of  a  more  familiar  and  ordinary  kind.    A  judge  goes 
his  circuit  at  particular  periods  of  time :  gentlemen,  in 
limes  of  peace,  consider  it  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
education  to  make  what  is  termed  the  grand  four: 
tradesmen  have  certain  rounds  which  ihey  take  on 
certain  days; 
'T  is  night !  the  season  when  the  happy  take 
Repose,  and  only  wretches  are  awake; 
Now  discontented  ghosts  begin  then-  rounds. 
Haunt  ruin'd  buildings  and  unwholesome  grounds. 

Otway. 
We  speak  of  making  the  circuit  of  a  place ;  of 
taking  a  tour  in  a  given  county;  or  going  a  particular 
round.     A  circuit  is  wide  or  narrow ;  a  tour  and  a 
round  is  great  or  little.    A  circuit  is  prescribed  as  to 
extent;  a  tour  is  optional;  around  is  prescribed  or 
otherwise.     Ci'rcuit  is  seldom  used  but  in  a  specifick 
sense ; 
Th'  unfledg'd  commanders  and  the  martial  train, 
First  make  the  circuit  of  the  sandy  plain.--DRyDEN 
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Tout  ia  seldom  employed  but  in  regard  to  travelling  ; 
Goldsmith's  toer  through  Europe  we  are  told  was 
made  f^x  the  most  part  on  foot.'— Johnson.  Rotntd 
ffiaj"  be  taken  figuratiTeJy.  as  wheu  we  speak  of  going 
one's  r^uad  of  pIea~uro ;  '  Savage  had  projected  a  per- 
^tual  round  of  hinocent  pleasure  in  Wales,  of  which 
ie  suspected  uo  intermptioo  from  priiie,  or  ignorance, 
»r  brutality.' — Johssos. 

TO  BOUXD,  LIMIT,  CONTIXE,  CIUCTM- 
SCRIBE,  BESTEICT. 
Bound  conies  from  the  verb  ffind^  signifying  that 
Thich  binds  fast  or  close  to  an  object ;  hmit,  from  the 
Latin  limes  a  landmark,  signifies  to  draw  a  line  which 
is  to  be  the  esteriour  line  or  hmit ;  confine  signifies  to 
bnng  witliin  confines  (p.  Border) ;  circuviscribe  has 
ilie  same  signification  as  given  under  the  head  of  Cfr- 
camscribe;  restrict^  in  Latin  reslrictum,  participle  of 
rfstriitg-o^  compounded  of  re  and  strtngo,  signifies  to 
Keep  fast  back. 

The  first  four  of  these  terms  are  employed  io  the 
_sroper  sense  of  parting  ofi"  certain  spaces. 

Bound  applies  to  the  natural  or  political  divkions  of 
Uie  earth:  countries  are  bounded  by  mountains  and 
:eas;  kingdoms  are  often  bounded  by  each  other: 
Bpain  is  boundei  on  one  side  by  Portugal,  on  another 
fide  by  the  Jiediierranean,  and  on  the  third  by  the 
Pyrenees.  Limit  applies  to  any  artificial  boundary': 
as  landmarks  m  fields  serve  to  show  the  iimits  of  one 
mail's  ground  from  anoUier;  so  may  walls,  paiings, 
liedg^  or  any  other  visible  sign,  he  converted  into  a 
limits  to  tlistinguish  one  spot  from  another,  and  in  Uiis 
manner  a  field  is  said  to  be  limited,  because  it  has  limits 
assigned  to  iL  To  coi\fiae  is  to  bring  the  limiis  close 
U'zeiher;  to  part  off  one  space  absolutely  from  anoliier: 
in  this  manner  we  confine  a  garden  by  means  of  walls. 
To  circumscribe  is  Uterally  to  surround :  in  this  manner 
a  circle  may  circumscribe  a  square :  there  is  this  difier- 
3nce  however  between  c^mfine  and  circamscribe-,  tliat 
Jie  fonner  denotes  not  only  visible  limits,  but  such  as 
may  also  prevent  egress  and  ingress ;  whereas  the 
'alter,  wliich  is  only  a  line,  is  but  a  simple  mark  that 
limits. 

From  the  proper  acceptation  of  these  terms  we  may 
easily  perceive  Uie  ground  on  which  their  improper 
icceptation  rests :  to  bound  is  an  action  suited  to  tlie 
i3turc  of  things  or  to  some  given  rule ;  in  this  manner 
oQr  views  are  bounded  by  the  objects  which  intercept 
jur  sight:  we  bound  our  desires  according  to  principles 
of  propriety.  To  limits  confine^  and  circumscribe,  all 
convey  the  idea  of  control  which  is  more  or  l^s  ex- 
ercised. To  hmit,  whether  it  he  said  of  pereons  itmii- 
£/(o^ things,  or  persons  being  limited  by  things,  is  an 
ti^r  of  discretion  or  necessity ;  we  iim  it  our  expenses 
because  we  are  limited  by  circumstances.  Confine 
conveys  tliesame  idea  to  a  still  stronger  degree :  what 
IS  confined  is  not  only  brought  within  a  limit  hut  is 
kept  to  that  limit  which  it  cannot  pass:  in  this  man- 
ner a  person  confines  himself  to  a  diet  which  he  finds 
absolutely  necessary  for  his  health,  or  he  is  confined  in 
the  size  of  his  house,  in  the  choice  of  hfe  situation,  or 
n  other  circumstances  equally  uncontrollable:  hence 
the  term  confined  expresses  also  the  idea  of  the  limits 
being  made  narrow  as  well  as  impassableorunchange- 
able.  To  circumscribe  is  figuratively  to  draw  a  line 
round;  in  this  manner  we  are  circumscribed  in  our 
pecuniary  circumstances  when  our  sphere  of  action  is 
brought  within  a  line  by  the  want  of  riches.  In  as 
much  as  all  tliese  terms  convey  the  idea  of  being  acted 
upon  involuntarily,  tJiey  become  allied  to  the  term  re- 
strit%  which  simply  expresses  the  exercise  of  control 
on  the  will:  weuserc^tnctjon  when  weh'/utand  con- 
ffjif,  but  we  may  restrict  without  limiting-  or  confin- 
i"g  :  tn  limit  and  confine  are  the  acts  of  thin^  upon 
persons,  or  persons  upon  persons;  butrastrtct  is  only 
the  act  of  persons  upon  persons :  we  are  limited  or 
co'fined  only  to  a  certain  degree,  but  we  may  be  re- 
stricted to  an  indefinite  degree :  the  limiting  and  con- 
Siting  depend  often  on  ourselvra ;  tlie  restriction  de- 
pends upon  the  will  of  others :  a  person  limits  himself 
to  so  many  hours'  work  in  a  day ;  an  author  confines 
himself  to  a  particular  branch  of  a  subject ;  a  person 
U  rtstricttd  by  his  physician  to  a  certain  portion  erf 
.'bod  in  the  day  :  to  be  cirnfined  to  a  certam  spot  is  irk- 
some to  one  who  has  alwa}*s  had  his  lib-rty;  but  to 
^e  restricted  in  ail  his  actions  would  be  ii.toIerabie- 


Oar  greatest  happiness  consists  in  bovnding  OUT  4c 
sires  to  our  conoiiion ; 

My  passion  is  too  strong 
In  reason's  narrow  bounds  lo  be  coafind. 

WASDESrORJ) 

It  is  prudent  to  limit  our  exertions,  when  we  fi.  J 
them  'jr'^judicial  to  our  health;  '  The  operations  of  the 
mind  are  not,  like  those  of  the  hands,  limited  to  one 
individual  object,  but  at  once  extended  to  a  witole 
species,' — Bartl-et-  It  is  necessar;-  to  a^afine  out 
attention  to  one  object  at  a  time ;  '  Jlechai^caJ  motions 
or  operations  are  confined  to  a  narrow  circle  of  low  and 
HttJe  things-'— Bjlktlkt.  It  is  unfortunate  to  bt  cir- 
cumscribed in  oor  means  of  doing  good ; 

Therefore  must  his  choice  be  eircumscrib'd 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 
Whereof  he  's  head. — Shaespkark. 
It  is  painful  lo  be  restricted  in  the  enjoyment  of  inno 
ceJit  pleasure;  'It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  men  to 
Uurst  after  power ;  but  it  is  very  expedient  that  by 
moral  instructions  they  should  be  taught,  and  by  their 
civil  institutions  they  should  be  compelled,  to  put  many 
restrictions  aimn  the  immoderate  exercise  of  iL' — 
Blackstosk. 

Bounded  is  opposed  to  unbounded^  limited  to  extend- 
ed, confined  to  expanded,  circumscribed  to  ample,  re- 
stticted  to  unshackled. 


BOEDER,   EDGE,   KIM    OR   BRIM,   BRIXK, 
MAfiGIX,  VEKGE. 

Border^  in  French  bord  or  borditre^Teatomckbord. 
is  probably  connected  with  bret,  and  the  English  board 
from  brytim,  in  Greek  -zpiSsiv  to  spUt ;  edgt^  in  Saxon 
fo-e,  low  German  effge^  high  German  ecie  a  point, 
Latin  odes,  Greek  ojoj  sharpne^  signifi^  a  shaip 
point ;  nm,  in  Saxon  rima,  high  Gterman  ra&men  a 
frame,  riemcn  a  thong,  Greek  ^/la  a  tract,  from  ^^  la 
draw,  signifies  a  line  drawn  rouud ;  brim.,  6?-mjfr,  are 
but  variations  of  rim;  margin,  in  French  mia-gia, 
Latin  margo,  probably  comes  from  mare  the  sea,  as  it 
is  mostly  connected  with  water ;  verge,  from  the  Latin 
•cirga,  signifies  a  rod,  but  is  here  used  in  the  hnpropsr 
sense  for  the  extremity  of  an  object 

Of  these  terms  border  is  the  least  definite  point,  edge 
the  most  so ;  rtm  and  brink  are  species  of  edge;  mar- 
gin and  -erge  are  species  of  border.    A  border  Is  a 
stripe,  an  eda-e  is  a  line.    The  border  lies  at  a  cenain 
distance  from  the  edge,  the  edge  is  the  exteriocr  termi- 
nation of  the  surface  of  any  substance ;  '  Melhought 
the  shilling  that  lay  upon  the  table  reared  itselif  upon 
its  edge,  and  turning  i^  face  towards  me  opened  its 
mouth.' — AnnisoN.    SVhatever  is  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  any  space  round  its  circumference  may  have  a 
border ; 
So  the  purelimpid  stream,  when  with  foul  stain's 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs  r^nes, 
Till  by  degrees  the  crystal  mirror  shines, 
Reflects  each  flower  that  on  its  border  grow^ 

Annisox. 
Whatever  comes  to  a  narrow  extended  surface  has  an 
edge.    Many  things  may  have  both  a  border  and  an 
edge :  of  tliis  description  are  caps,  gowns,  carpets^  and 
the  like  ;  others  have  a  border  but  no  edge,  as  lands ; 
and  others  have  an  edge  but  no  border^  as  a  kuile  or  a 
table. 
A  rim  is  the  edge  of  any  vessel ; 
But  Merion's  spear  c'ertook  him  as  he  flew, 
Deep  in  the  belly's  rim  an  entrance  found 
Where  sharp  the  i»ang,  and  mortal  is  the  wonnd- 

Popff. 
The  brim  is  the  exteriour  edge  of  a  cup ;  a  brink  is  tiK 
edge  of  any  precipice  or  deep  place  ; 
As  I  approach  the  precipice's  brinks 
So  steep,  so  terrible,  appears  the  depth. 

Lansdowhk. 
A  margin  is  the  border  of  a  hook  or  a  piece  of  wata" 
By  the  sea's  margin  on  the  watery  strand 
Thy  monument,  Themistocles,  ^all  stand. 

CUMBKRLAKB. 

A  re  'ge  is  the  extreme  border  of  a  pl&ce; 
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i?"^ 


that  which  rr.irprel.cnds  tlie  exUnt.  or  U  af cording  to 
ihe  ei'.tnt :  a  pleini>t»iei!Uary  or  minister  imisi  noi  ex 
ceed  ihu  Umitii  of  bi>  insiruciioii ;  \vh -m  we  ihiuk  of 
ihe»iuiuenserr(«t/ of  liiis  glolie,  andi!i-i;  ii  is  aiuuiig 
the  5uiJlle=i  ot  an  infinite  number  of  wuIJ?,  Uie  u.u.j 
is  lost  in  admlraiion  ai.d  amazement:  it  u"t-*  ool  fali 
wiibin  U»e  UtniU  of  a  periodical  work  u>  euit-r  inio 
J?oKjwites*,  or  without  «oimi-s  is  applied  to  infinite  |  hi^iurical  deiaiis;  '  Wliau-oever  a  u.xn  acco.  ni^.l.ii 


t  o  the  ruth's  utmosi  vtr^i  I  will  pursue  him ; 
So  place,  though  e'er  so  Lo\\,  shall  protect  him- 

RowE. 


BOIXBLESS,    l-NBOUXOF.D.    UNLIMITED, 
l.NFl-MTE. 


Dbiecu?  wliich  admit  of  no  bcuMds  to  be  made  or  con-  treasure  answers  all  las  capaeiUL*  of  pka-sup.  I.  u 
eeived  bv  us;  umbaund-d,  or  not  bounded,  is  applied  to  ihe  utmost  Umil  o(  enjoymenU  -^octh  A  c.mpleia 
tf.at  which  mishi  be  bcuTtd^d  ;  uKlimited,  or  not  Uaut- !  histor>  of  any  country  i=  a  workoi  great «  cent ;  li  la 
«L  applies  to  iat  which  miehl  be  limited  ;  ipfiniie^  or  j  observable  that,  eiUier  by  nature  or  habit,  oiir  fauul 
not  fnite,  appUcs  to  that  which  in  its  nature  admits  of  ucs  are  fitted  to  imagts  oi  a  certain  ct^ctiI.  — U?v:on 
no  bovads. 
The  ocean  is  a  boundless  object  so  lens  as  no  hounds 


to  it  tiwe  been  discorer-d,  oi  no  bounds  are  set  to  it  in 

Durimi^iiiatioii ; 
And  see  the  country  fardiffus'd  around 
One  boundiess  blush,  one  white  empurpled  shower 
Of  uiuiiiCd  blossoms. — Thomsos. 

Desires  are  often  tiit6oMiti:if,  which  ought  always  to 

be  hounded  ; 
The  s«jul  requires  enjoymenismoresubhrae, 
IJv  space  unbound;!,  undcsiroy'd  by  time. 

Jestss. 

Power  is  sometimes  vnUaiiUd  when  it  would  be  b^er 
limited;  'Grab's  curiosity  was  nnlimiied,  and  hL? 
judgement  culiivaied.*— Johssos.  Koihingis  in^nile] 
our  that  Being  from  whom  all  finite  beings  proceed ; 
'  In  the  wide  fields  of  nature  the  sight  w-auders  up  and 
down  without  confinement,  and  if  led  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  images.' — ^Addisos. 

BOUNDS.  BOUXDART. 
Bvunds  and  boKKdary.,  from  the  verb  bound  [-c.  To 
oouad",  signify  the  line  which  sets  a  bounds  or  marks 
the  extent  to  which  any  spot  of  ground  reaches.    Tlie 
term  bounds  is  employed  to  designate  the  w  hole  space 
including  the  ou:er  line  that  a>?i_€jie3.*  fcouR^ary  com- 
prehends only  this  outer  line.    Bau-nds  are  made  for 
a  local  purpose ■  ftouaaary  for  a  poUtical  purpo::e;  tlie 
n;a~:er  of  a  school  presmbes  the  bounds  beyond  which 
t'-ie  sciioiaris  r.oi  logo; 
So  when  the  swelling  XUe  contemns  her  hounds, 
And  with  extended  waste  the  ralleys  drowns, 
Ai  length  her  ebbing  streams  reign  the  field. 
And  to  the  preguaat  soil  a  tenfold  harvest  yield. 

ClBBEa. 

rhe  parishes  Ibrougbout  England  have  their  hounda- 
rie^t  which  are  distinguished  by  marks ;  fields  have 
likewise  their  b^'undanes,  which  arecomraonlr  marked 
out  by  a  hedge  or  a  ditch;  '  Alexander  did  not  in  his 
prt^ress  towards  ihe  East  advance  beyond  the  banks 
of  ilie  rivers  tliat  fall  into  the  Indu^,  which  is  now  the 
Western  boundary  of  the  vast  continent  of  India.' — 
Robertson. 

Bounds  are  temporary  and  changeable ;  boundaries 
permanent  and  fixed:  whoever  has  the  authority  of 
prescribing  bounds  for  others,  may  in  like  manner  con- 
tract or  extend  them  at  pleasure ;  the  boundaries  of 
places  are  seld  ra  altered,  hut  in  consequence  of  great 
political  chaiigns. 

In  the  fignrarive  sense  homid  or  hounds  is  even  more 
frequently  used  than  boundary:  we  speak  of  siting 
^ini^  or  keeping  wirtiin  bounds  ;  but  of  knowing  a 
boundary  :  it  is  necessary  occasionally  to  set  bounds  i 
the  inordinate  appetites  of  the  best  disposed  children  ; 
•There  are  bounds  within  which  our  coocem  for 
worldly  success  must  be  confined.' — ^Blair.  Children 
cannot  be  expected  to  know  the  exact  boundary  for  in- 
dulgence ;  '  it  is  the  proper  ambition  of  heroes  in  lite- 
ruure  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by  dis- 
covering aad  conquering  new  r^ions  of  the  in^llec- 
'iial  world." — ^Joa.Nsos. 


LIMIT,  EXTENT. 
Unit  il^  a  more  epecifick  and  definite  term  thaa  ex- 
tent ;  by  the  former  we  are  directed  to  the  point  where 
any  *Jiing  ends ;  by  the  laner  wc  are  led  to  no  particu- 
lar 5>oint,  but  to  tlie  whole  space  included;  the  Ibaits 
areintheJrna.aresoraeihiBg  finite;  the  ezfen/ is  e'ther 
finite  or  infinite:  we  therefore  speak  of  that  which 
f>xrf>eds  the  limits^  cr  comes  wiUiin  the  limits ;  aui  of 
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TERM,  LIMIT,  BOUXDAEY. 

"  Tcrm^  in  Latin  terminus^  from  the  Greek  ripiui  nc 
end,  is  the  point  that  ends,  and  that  to  which  we  di-e^ 
our  steps :  limit,  from  the  Laiiu  Umes  a  landmark,  is 
the  line  which  we  must  not  pass:  boundary^  bom  to 
bounds  is  the  obstacle  which  interruptts  our  program,  and 
prevents  us  from  passir^. 

We  are  either  carried  towards  or  away  from  the 
tern;  we  «ther  keep  within  limits^  or  we  overetep 
them  ;  we  contract  or  extend  a  boundary. 

The  term  and  the  limit  belong  to  the  thing;  by  them 
it  Is  ended ;  they  include  it  in  the  space  which  it  occu 
pies,  or  contain  it  within  its  sphere:  !he  boundary  is 
extraneous  of  it.  The  Straits  of  Gibraltar  was  the 
tertA  cf  Hercules'  voyages  :  it  was  said  with  more  elo- 
quence than  truth,  thafthe  f i nif^  of  the  Roman  empire 
were  those  of  the  world:  the  sea,  the  Alps,  and  the  Py- 
renees, are  the  natural  boundaries  of  France.  Wc 
mostly  reach  the  term  of  our  proeperiiy  when  we  at- 
tempt tc  pass  the  limits  which  Providence  has  assigned 
to  human  efibrts :  human  mubition  often  finds  a  boun. 
ilarv  sot  to  its  gratification  by  circumstances  which 
w  ere  the  mos:  unlooked  for,  and  apparently  the  leasi 
adapted  to  bring  about  such  important  results. 

We  see  the  tsrm  of  our  e^ils  oal^"  in  the  term  of  out 
life; 

X'o  term,  of  time  this  unionsbail  divide. — DaTJEt. 
Our  desires  have  no  limits;  their  gratification  only 
serves  to  extend  our  prospects  indefinitely;  'The  wall 
of  Antoninus  was  fixed  as  the  limit  of  the  Roman  em 
pire.'— GiBBOS.  Those  only  are  happy  whose  fortune 
is  the  boundary  of  their  desires ;  '  Providence  has  fixed 
the  limits  of  human  enjoyment  by  immoveable  boun 
d-aries.' — Johssos. 

C02a'RACTED,  CONFINED,  NARROW 
Contracted^  from  the  verb  eantraet,  in  Latin  can 
tractus,  participle  of  contraho  to  draw  or  come  close 
together,  ^guides  either  tlie  sia:e  or  quality  of  being 
shrank  up,  lesened  in  f  ize,  or  brought  within  a  smaller 
compas ;  confined  marks  the  slate  of  being  confined ; 
narroK  is  a  variation  of  near,  signifying  the  quality 
of  being  near,  close,  or  not  extended. 

Contraction  arises  from  the  inherent  state  of  the  ob 
ject ;  confined  is  produced  by  some  external  agent:  a 
fimb  is  contracted  from  disease ;  it  is  confined  by  a 
chain :  we  speak  morally  of  the  contraeled  span  of  a 
man's  life,  and  the  confined  viei7  which  ne  t^cs  of  a 
si^jecU 

Contracted  and  confined  respect  the  operation  of 
thio^;  JtarroEc,  their  qualities  or  accidents:  whatever 
is  contracted  or  confined  is  more  or  less  narrow  ;  but 
many  things  are  narrov  which  have  never  been  con- 
traded  or  confined  ;  what  is  narrow  is  therefore  more 
positively  so  Uian  either  contracted  or  confined :  a  con 
tracted  mind  has  but  few  objects  on  which  it  dwells  to 
the  exclusion  of  others;  'Notwithstanding  a  luirroic, 
contracted  temper  be  that  which  obtains  most  in  the 
world,  we  must  not  therefore  conclude  this  to  be  the 
genuine  characteristick  of  mankind* — Grove.  A  con- 
fined education  is  confin^  to  few  points  of  knowledge  oi 
infonnation;  'Init3presenthabitation,thes'Duli=  plainiy 
confined  in  \\s  operations.' — ^Blaib-  '  The  presence  of 
every  created  being  is  confined  to  a  certain  measure  oi 
space,  and  consequently  his  observatioo  Is  stinted  to  a 
certaicnumber  of  objects.' — Addisos.  A  narroicsoul 
is  hemmed  in  by  a  single  selfeb  pa^on  *  Resentments 
are  noieasilydi^odged from  norrirtc  minds.' — Ccubeb. 

LASD 


*VideGirard;  "  Termes,  limilcs,  bornes." 
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TO  ABRIDGE   CURTAIL,  CONTRACT. 

•Sbridffe^  in  Frenrh  abriger^  latin  abbreviare,  is 
compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  ab  and  breviare, 
from  brevis  short,  signifying  to  make  short;  curtail,  in 
French  courte  simrt,  aiid  luller  to  cut,  signilies  to  di- 
minish in  length  by  cutting;  contract,  in  Latin  con- 
tractus, participle  of  contralto,  is  compounded  of  con 
and  trakoy  signifying  to  draw  close  togctlier. 

By  abridging,  in  the  figurative  as  well  as  the  literal 
sense,  the  quality  is  <liiiiinislied;  by  curtailing,  the 
magnitude  or  number  is  reduced;  by  contracting,  a 
thing  is  brought  within  smaller  compass.  Privileges 
are  abridged,  pleasures  curtailed,  and  powers  con- 
tracted. 

When  the  liberty  of  a  person  is  too  much  abridged, 
the  enjoyments  of  life  become  curtailed,  as  the  powers 
of  acting  and  thinking,  according  to  the  genuine  im 
pulse  of  the  mind,  are  thereby  considerably  coKtracfetZ; 
'  This  would  very  much  abridge  the  lover's  pains  in 
this  way  of  writing  a  letter,  as  i*  would  enable  him  to 
express  the  most  useful  and  significant  words  with  a 
single  touch  of  the  needle.' — Addison.  'I  remember 
several  ladies  who  were  once  vtry  near  seven  feet  high, 
that  at  present  want  some  inciies  of  five:  how  ihey 
came  to  be  thus  curtailed  I  cai-not  learn.* — Addison. 
'  He  that  rises  up  early  and  goes  to  bed  late  only  to  re- 
ceive addresses  is  really  as  inucU  tied  and  abridged  in 
his  freedom  as  he  that  wails  all  thiit  time  to  present  one.' 
—South.  *  God  has  givi3n  no  man  a  body  as  strong  as 
his  appetites ;  but  has  corrected  the  boundlessness  of 
bis  voluptuous  desires,  by  stinting  his  strength  and  con- 
tracting his  capacities.' — Souxa 


CONFINEMENT,  IMPRISONMENT,  CAPTIVITY. 

Confinement  signifies  the  act  of  confining,  or  the  state 
of  being  confined  ;  imprisonment,  compounded  of  im 
and  prison,  French  prison,  from  pris,  participle  of 
prendre,  Latin  prchendo  to  take,  signifies  the  act  or 
state  of  being  takeii  or  laid  hold  of;  captivity,  in 
French  captivity,  Latin  captivitas  fioin  capio  to  take, 
signifies  likewise  the  state  of  being,  or  being  kept  in 
possession  by  another. 

Confinement  is  the  generick,  the  other  two  specifick 
terms.  Confinement  and  imprisonment  both  imply  the 
abridgement  of  one's  personal  fieedom,  but  the  former 
Kpecifios  no  cause  which  the  latter  does.  We  may  be 
sonfined  in  a  room  by  ill  health,  or  confined  in  any  place 
by  way  of  punishment:  but  we  are  never  imprisoned 
but  in  some  specifick  place  appointed  for  the  confine- 
ment of  offenders,  and  always  on  some  supposed  of- 
fence. We  are  captives  by  the  rightsof  war,  when  we 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Confinement  does  not  specify  the  degree  or  manner 
as  the  other  terms  do;  it  may  even  extend  to  there 
striding  of  the  body  of  its  free  movements.  Imprison- 
ment simply  confines  the  person  within  a  certain  extent 
of  ground,  or  the  walls  of  a  prison  ;  '  Confinement  of 
any  kind  is  dreadful ;  let  your  imagination  acquaint 
you  with  what  I  have  not  words  to  express,  and  con- 
ceive, ifpossible,  the  horrours  of  impWso7[7nc7t(,  attended 
with  reproach  and  ignominy.' — Johnson.  Captivity 
leaves  a  person  at  liberty  to  range  within  a  whole 
country  or  district ; 

There  in  captivity  he  lets  them  dwell 

The  space  of  seventy  years  ;  then  brings  them  back, 

Rememb'ring  mercy. — Milton. 

For  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 

Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself; 

In  that  each  bondman,  in  his  own  hand,  bears 

The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity: 

But  I  do  think  it  cowardly  and  vile. — Shakspeare. 

Confinement  is  so  genera!  a  term,  as  to  be  applied  to 
animals  and  even  to  inanimate  objects;  imprisonment 
and  captivity  are  applied  in  the  proper  sense  to  persons 
only,  but  they  admit  of  a  figurative  application.  Poor 
stray  aninin's,  who  are  found  trespassing  on  unlawful 
ground,  are  doomed  to  a  wretched  confinement,  ren- 
dered still  more  hard  and  intolerable  by  the  want  of 
food:  the  confinement  of  plants  within  loo  narrow  a 
space  will  stop  their  growth  for  want  of  air ; 

But  now  my  sorrows,  long  with  pain  supprest, 
Buret  their  confinement  with  impetuous  away. 

YOUNQ 


There  is  many  a  poor  captive  in  a  ciige  \rho,  IlK 
Sterne's  starling,  would  say,  If  it  could,  "'  I  w  ant  to  g(^ 
out." 

FINITE,  LIMITED. 

Finite,  fiom  finis  an  end,  is  the  natural  property  o( 
things  ;  and  limited,  from  limes  a  boundary,  is  the  arti' 
ficial  property  :  the  former  is  opposite  only  to  the  infi 
nite ;  but  the  latter,  which  lies  within  the  finite,  is  op- 
posed to  the  unlimited  or  the  infinite.  This  vvor  d  ii 
finite,  and  «pace  infinite  ;  '  Methinks  this  single  ct  nsi- 
deration  of  the  progress  of  a  finite  spirit  lo  perfecici; 
will  be  sufiicient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in  inferiour  na- 
tures, and  all  contempt  in  suyeriour.' — Addison.  -  The 
power  of  a  prince  is  sometimes  Zimz(cd;  'Those  coin 
plaints  which  we  are  apt  to  make  of  our  limited  capa 
city  and  narrow  view,  a/e  just  as  unreasonable  as  thf 
childish  complaints  of  our  not  being  formed  with  a  mi 
croscopick  eye.' — Blair.  It  is  not  in  our  |)Ower  to  ex 
tend  the  bounds  of  \he  finite,  but  the  limited  is  mostly 
under  our  control.  We  are  finite  beings,  and  our  ca 
pacities  are  variously  limited  either  by  nature  or  cir 
cumstances. 


TO  RESERVE,  RETAIN. 

Reserve,  from  the  Latin  servo  to  keep,  signifies  it 
keep  back ;  and  retain,  from  teneo  to  hold,  signifies  tc 
hold  back ;  they  in  some  measure,  therefoie,  have  the 
same  distinction  as  hold  and  keep,  mentioned  in  a  for 
mer  article. 

To  reserve  is  an  act  of  more  specifick  design  ;  we  re- 
serve  that  which  is  the  particular  object  of  our  choice, 
to  retain  is  a  simple  exertion  of  our  power;  we  retain 
that  which  is  once  come  into  our  possession.  To  re 
serve  is  employed  only  for  that  which  is  allowable  ;  we 
reserve  a  thing,  that  is,  keep  it  back  with  care  for  some 
future  purpose ;  'Augustus  caused  most  of  the  prophetick 
books  to  be  burnt,  as  spurious,  reserving  only  those 
which  bore  the  name  of  some  of  the  sybils  for  their 
authors.'— Prideaux.  To  retain  is  often  an  unlawful 
act,  as  when  a  debtor  retains  in  his  hands  the  money 
which  he  has  borrowed ;  sometimes  it  is  simply  an  un 
reasonable  act ;  '  They  who  have  restored  painting  in 
Germany,  not  having  seen  any  of  those  fair  rnlicks  at 
antiquity,  have  retained  much  of  that  barbarous  me 
thod.' — Dryden. 

Reserve,  whether  in  the  proper  or  improper  apph>fi 
tion,  is  employed  only  as  the  act  of  a  conscious  Eigent; 
retain  is  often  the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent:  we  re 
serve  what  we  have  to  say  on  a  subject  until  a  more 
suitable  opportunity  ofllers ;  '  Conceal  your  esteem  and 
love  in  your  own  breast,  and  rcseriic  your  kind  looks 
and  language  for  private  hours.'— Swift.  The  mind 
retains  the  impressions  of  external  objects,  by  its  pecu- 
liar faculty,  the  memory  ;  certain  substances  are  said  to 
retain  the  colour  with  which  they  have  been  dyed; 
'  Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  contemplate 
without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  reasonable  to  con 
elude  it  can  retain  without  the  help  of  the  body  too  '— 
Locke.  'The  beauties  of  Homer  are  difficult  to  be  lost, 
and  those  of  Virgil  to  b^retained.' — Johnson. 

RESERVE,  RESERVATION. 
Reserve  and  reservation,  from  servo  to  keep,  both 
signify  a  keeping  back,  but  differ  as  to  the  object  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  action.  Reserve  Is  applied  in 
a  good  sense  to  any  Ihuig  natural  or  moral  which  \i 
kept  back  to  be  employed  for  a  better  purpose  on  a 
future  occasion  :  reservation  is  an  artful  keeping  back 
for  selfish  purposes  :  there  is  a  prudent  reserve  which 
every  man  ought  lo  maintain  in  his  discourse  with  a 
stranger;  eqnivocators  deal  altogether  in  mental  re 
servation  ; '  There  is  no  maxim  in  politicks  more  indis- 
putable than  that  a  nation  should  have  many  honours 
in  reserve  for  those  who  do  national  services.'— Addi- 
son. 'There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and. 
veiling  of  a  man's  self:  first  reservation  and  secrecy  ■ 
second  dissimulation  in  the  negative ;  and  the  third 
simulation.' — Bacon. 


TO  KEEP,  PRESERVE,  SAVE. 

To  keep  has  the  same  original  meaning  here  as  ex 

plained  under  the  article  To  hold,  keep ;  to  pTceervo, 
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cnmptiui.tfed  of  pre  and  the  Latin  servoio  fteep,  sig- 
lififjs  10  keep  away  I'rum  all  mischief;  save  signifies  lo 
keep  sale. 

'I'lie  idea  of  having  in  one's  possession  i^  common  to 
all  these  terms:  wliich  is,  howiiver,  the  simple  meaning 
of  keep:  lo  preserve  is  to  keep  with  care  and  free  from 
Rll  injur/ ,  to  save  is  to  kerp  laid  up  in  a  sa(&  placfl, 
iind  tr^e  from  destrtiction.  'i'Uiii.:?  arc  iccpt  at  all 
times,  nij'underiill  circumstances;  they  are /;?-e*cruerf 
in  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger; 
they  are  saved  in  the  moment  in  which  they  are  threat- 
ened with  destruction;  things  are  kept  at  pleasure; 
'  We  are  resolved  to  keqt  an  establisiied  church,  an 
established  aionarcliy,  an  established  aristocracy,  and 
an  established  democracy,  each  in  tlie  degree  it  exists 
and  no  greater.' — Burke.  Things  hip preserocdhy  an 
exertion  of  power;  'A  war  to  presci-vc  national  inde- 
pendence, property,  and  liberty,  from  certain  universal 
havock,  is  a  war  just  and  necessary ' — Burkk. 
Things  are  saved  by  the  use  of  extraordinary  means  ; 
*  If  any  thing  defensive  can  possibly  save  us  from  the 
disasters  of  a  regicide  peace,  Mr.  Pitt  is  the  man  to 
save  us.'— Burke.  The  shepherd  keeps  his  flock  by 
Gimply  watching  over  them;  children  are  sometimes 
wonderfully  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
dangers;  things  are  frequently  satjcd  in  the  midst  of 
fire,  by  the  exertions  of  those  present 

KEEPING,  CUSTODY 

Keepitig  is  as  before  the  most  general  ^erm ;  custody, 
In  liatin  custodia  and  cusios,  comes  in  all  probability 
from  cura  care,  because  care  is  pariicnlarly  required  in 
keeping.  The  keeping  amounts  to  little  more  than 
having  piirposoly  iri  one's  possession ;  but  custody  is  a 
particular  kind  of  keepings  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing an  escape :  inanimate  objects  may  be  in  one's 
kee.p)ng;  but  prisoners  or  that  which  is  in  danger  of 
getting  away,  is  placed  in  custody  :  a  person  has  in  his 
keeping  WvAi  which  he  values  as  the  property  of  an 
absent  friend ;  '  Life  and  all  its  enjoyments  would  be 
scarce  worth  the  keeping,  if  we  were  under  a  per- 
f^etual  dread  of  losing  them.' — Spectator.  The  offi- 
cers of  justice  get  into  tlieir  custody  those  who  have 
affended  against  the  laws,  or  such  property  as  has  been 
(tclen ;  'Prior  was  suffered  to  live  in  his  own  house 
inder  the  custody  of  a  messenger,  until  he  was  ex- 
imiricd  before  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council.'— 

JOUNSON. 


TO  SAVE,  SPARE,  PRESERVE,  PROTECT. 

To  save  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
spare^  in  German  sparen,  comes  from  the  Lalinpareo, 
and  the  Hebrew  p'l£)  to  free ;  to  preserve  signifies  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  aarticle;  andprotect.,  the  same 
as  under  the  article  To  defend^  protect. 

The  idea  of  keeping  free  from  evil  is  common  to  all 
these  terms,  and  the  peculiar  signification  of  the  term 
save ;  they  differ  either  in  the  n.iturc  of  the  evil  kept 
off,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  agent :  we  may  be 
saved  from  every  kind  of  evil ;  but  we  are  ^ared  only 
from  those  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  another  to 
inflict:  we  may  be  sav&d  from  falling,  or  saved  from 
an  illne='3 ;  a  criminal  is  spared  from  the  punishment, 
or  we  miy  be  spared  hy  Divine  Providence  in  the 
midst  of  some  calamity :  we  may  be  saved  and  spared 
from  any  evils,  large  or  small ;  we  are  presej-ved  and 
j.irotcc'n  /  mostly  from  evils  of  magnitude ;  we  may  be 
saved  either  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or 
the  fatal  vicissitudes  of  life,  or  from  destruction  here 
and  hereafter; 

A  wondrous  ark 
To  save  liimself  and  household  fiom  amidst 
A  world  devote  to  universal  wreck. — Milton. 
ye  may  be  ppared  the  pain  of  a  disagreeable  meeting, 
»r  we  may  he  spared  our  lives  ; 
Let  Cffsnr  spread  his  conquests  far, 
Less  pleased  to  triumph  than  to  spare. — Johnson. 
iVe  are  preserved  from  ruin,  or  protected  from  op- 
pression;  'Cortes  was  extremely  solicitous  to  preserve 
the  city  of  Mexico  as  mucli  as  possible  from  being  de- 
stroyed.'— Robertson. 

How  poor  a  thing  is  man,  whom  death  iiself 
CaumMprotect  from  injuries. — Randolph. 

12* 


To  save  and  spare  apply  to  evils  that  are  aclnul  auu 
tempoiary  ;  preserve  and  protect  to  those  which  are 
possible  or  permanent :  we  may  be  saved  from  drown- 
ing, or  we  may  save  a  thing  instead  of  throwing  ii 
aw  ay ; 

Attiliussacrific'd  himself  to  save 

That  faith  winch  to  his  barb'rous  foes  he  gave. 
Deniiam. 
A  person  may  ne  spared  from  the  sentence  of  the  law 
or  spared  a  pain  ; 

Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  teara  it  costs  yon. 

iJRYDEN 

We  preserve  with  care  that  which  is  liable  lo  injury, 
or  protect  ourselves  against  the  attacks  of  robbers. 

To  save  may  be  the  effect  of  accident  or  design  ;  to 
spare  is  always  the  effect  of  some  design  or  connexion; 
Xo preserve  and  protect  are  the  effect  of  a  special  ex- 
ertion of  powcK;  the  latter  in  a  still  higher  degree  than 
the  former  :  we  may  he  preserved,  by  ordinaiy  means, 
from  the  evils  of  human  life  ;  but  we  are  protected  by 
the  government,  or  by  Divine  Providence,  from  the- 
active  assaults  of  those  who  aim  at  doing  us  mischief 

TO  DEFEND,  PROTECT,  VINDICATE. 

To  defend-^  which  signifies  literally  to  keep  off  any 
evil  {v.  To  guard),  is  closely  allied  to  protect,  which 
comes  from  the  JjHim  protectuw.,  participle  of  protego, 
compounded  of  pro  and  tego,  signifies  to  put  any  thing 
before  a  person  as  a  coveritig,  and  also  to  vindicite^ 
which  comes  from  the  Latin  vindico  and  the  Greek 
ivSiKitj}  to  avenge  by  bringing  an  offender  to  justice. 

Defend  is  a  general  term;  it  defines  notliing  with 
regard  to  the  degree  and  manner  of  the  action :  protect 
is  a  particular  and  positive  term,  expressing  an  action  of 
some  consioerable  importance.  Persons  may  defend 
others  without  distinction  of  rank  or  station ;  none  but 
superiours  protect  their  inferiours.  Defence  is  an  occa- 
sional action;  protection  is  a  permanent  action.  A 
person  may  be  defended  in  any  particular  case  of  actual 
danger  or  difficulty ;  he  is  prelected  from  what  nmy 
happen  as  well  as  what  does  happen.  Defence 
respects  the  evil  that  threatens;  '  A  master  may  justify 
an  assault  in  defence  of  his  servant,  and  a  servant  in 
defence  of  his  master.*— Blackstone.  Protection 
involves  the  supply  'jf  necessities  and  the  affording  of 
comforts ;  'They  who  protected  the  weakness  of  our 
infancy  are  entitle!  to  our  protectionin  their  old  age.*— 
Blackstonk. 

Defence  requii-es  some  active  exertion  either  of  body 
or  mind;  ^rotettion  may  consist  only  of  the  extension 
of  power  in  behalf  of  any  particular.  A  defence  is 
successful  or  unsuccessful;  a.protectionwea.k  or  acrong. 
A  soldier  defends  his  country;  a  counsellor  defends  his 
clieat  '  Savage  (on  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  Sinclaii-) 
did  not  deny  the  fact,  but  endeavoured  to  justify  it  by 
the  necessity  of  self-defm  ce,  and  the  hazard  of  his  own 
life  if  he  had  lost  the  opportunity  of  giving  the  thrust.' 
— JouNBON.    A  prince  protects  his  subjects ; 

Fii-st  give  thy  faith  and  plight,  a  prince's  word, 

Of  sure  2?roti'ction  by  thy  power  and  sword ; 

For  I  must  speak  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 

And  truth  invidious  to  the  great  reveal.— Pope. 
Henry  the  FJghth  styled  himself  defender  of  the  faith 
(that  is  of  the  Romish  faith)  at  the  time  that  he  was 
subverting  the  whole  religious  system  of  the  Catho- 
licks :  Oliver  Cromwell  styled  himself  protector  at  the 
time  that  he  was  overturning  the  government. 

In  a  figurative  and  extended  sense,  thlng:s  may  either 
defend  or  protect  with  a  aimihir  diftinction :  a  coat 
defends  us  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather  ; 
How  shall  the  vine  with  tender  leaves  defend 
Her  teeming  clusters  when  the  rains  descend  7 
Dryhen. 
Houses  are  a  protection  not  only  against  the  changes  of 
the  seasons,  but  also  against  the  violence  of  men  ; 
Some  to  the  holly  hedge 
Nestling  repair,  and  to  the  thicket  some : 
Some  to  the  rude  protection  of  the  thorn 
Commit  their  feeble  offspring.— Thomsos. 

To  vindicateis  a  species  of  defence  only  in  the  moral 
sense  of  the  word.  Acts  of  importance  are  defended ; 
those  of  trifling  import    are  commonly  vindicated 
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Cicero  defended  Mijo  against  the  cliarge  of  murder,  in 
whicli  he  was  implicated  by  the  death  of  CItidius;  a 
child  or  a  servant  vindicates  himself  when  any  blaiue 
16  attached  to  Iiim.  Defence  is  employed  either  in 
matters  of  opinion  or  conduct;  wz/it/icoie  only  in  matters 
^f  conduct.  No  absurdities  are  too  great  to  want  occa- 
sional defenders  among  the  various  advocates  to  free 
inquiry;  'While  wt:  can  easWy  defend  our  chaiacler, 
we  are  no  more  disturbed  at  an  accusation,  than  we  are 
alarmed  by  an  enemy  whom  we  aiesure  to  conquer.' — 
Johnson.  He  who  vindicates  the  conduct  of  another 
should  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  innocence  of  the  person 
whom  he  defends ;  '  In  this  poem  (the  Epistle  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot),  Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the  publick. 
\\q  vindicates  himself  fioni  censures,  and  with  dignity 
rather  than  arrogance,  enforces  his  claims  to  kindness 
and  respect.' — Pope. 

DEFENDANT,  DEFENDER. 

The  defendant  defends  himself  (u.  To  defend;)  the 
defender  defends  another.  We  are  defendants  when 
any  charge  is  brought  against  us  which  we  wish  to 
refute  ;  '  Of  what  consequence  could  it  be  to  the  cause 
whether  the  counsellor  did  or  did  not  know  the  de- 
fendant V — Saiollet.  We  are  defenders  when  we 
undertake  to  rebut  or  refute  the  charge  brought  against 
another  ;  'The  abbot  of  Paisley  was  a  warm  partizan 
of  France,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  established 
religion.' — Robertson. 

DEFENDER,  ADVOCATE,  PLEADER. 

A  defender  exerts  himself  in  favour  of  one  that 
wants  support:  an  advocate^  in  Latin  aduocatus,  from 
advoco  to  call  to  one's  aid,  signified  originally  one  who 
was  called  into  court  to  speak  in  behalf  of  his  friend, 
and  who  if  he  pleaded  hia  cause  was  styled  patronus ; 
'Q-'d  defendit  allerum  in  judicio,  aut patronus  dicitur, 
si  orator  est;  aut  advocaius  si  aut  jus  suggerit,  aut 
prffisentiam  suam  commodat  amico.' — Asconius  in 
Cic.  A  pleader,  from  plea  or  excuse,  signifies  one  who 
brintjs  forward  pleas  in  favour  of  him  that  is  accused. 
Those  terms  are  now  employed  more  in  a  general  than 
a  technical  sense,  which  brings  them  into  still  closer 
alliance  with  each  other.  Adcfendcr  attempts  to  keep 
off  the  threatened  injury  by  rebutting  the  attack  of 
another :  an  advocate  states  that  which  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  person  or  thing  advocated:  el  pleader  throws 
in  pleas  and  extenuations:  he  blends  entreaty  with 
argument.  Oppressed  or  accused  persons  and  disputed 
opinions  require  defenders ;  ^  Bui  the  time  was  now 
come  when  Warburton  was  to  change  his  opinion,  and 
Pope  was  to  find  a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributed 
so  much  to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival.'— Johnson.  That 
which  falls  in  with  the  humours  of  men  will  always 
have  advocates ;  '  It  is  said  that  some  endeavours  were 
used  to  incense  the  queen  against  Savage,  but  he 
found  advocates  to  obviate  at  least  part  of  theiretfect.' 
—Johnson.  The  unfortunate  and  the  guilty  require 
nleaders  ; 

Next  call  the  pleader  from  his  learned  strife, 
To  the  calm  blessings  of  a  learned  life. 

HoUNECK. 

St.  Paul  was  a  bold  defender  of  the  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  Epicurus  has  been  charged  with  being 
the  advocate  for  pleasure  in  its  gross  and  sensual  sense, 
whence  the  advocates  for  sensual  indulgences  have 
been  termed  Epicureans.  Vetruvia  and  Volumnia,  the 
wife  and  mother  of  Coriolanus,  were  pleaders  in  be- 
half of  the  Roman  republick,  too  powerful  for  him  to 
bp.  able  to  refuse  their  request 


DEFENSIBLE,  DEFENSIVE, 
t?c/cnsi6!e  is  employed  for  the  thing  that  is  defended: 
tlofensive  for  the  thmg  that  defends.  An  opinion  or  a 
iine  of  conduct  is  defensible ;  a  weapon  or  a  military 
operation  is  defensive.  The  defensible  is  opposed  to 
Ihe  indefensible ;  and  the  defensive  to  the  offensive. 

It  is  the  hi'ight  of  folly  to  attempt  to  defend  that 
which  is  indefensible  ;  'Impressing  is  only  defensible 
from  publidt  necessity,  to  which  all  private  considera- 
tions must  give  way.'— Blaokstonk.  It  is  sometimes 
prudent  to  act  on  the  defensive,  when  we  are  not  in  a 
cnndition  to  commence  the  offensive ;  '  A  king  circum- 


stanced as  the  present  king  (of  France)  has  no  generou* 
interest  that  can  excite  him  to  action.  At  best  his  cob 
duct  will  be  passive  and  defensive.^— Bvrkil. 


TO  GUARD,  DEFEND,  WATCH 
Guard  is  but  a  variation  of  ward  and  guarantee. 
&c.,  which  comes  from  the  Teutonick  wahren  to  look 
to ;  watch  and  wake,  through  the  medium  of  the 
northern  languages,  are  derived  from  the  Latin  vigil 
watchful,  vigeo  to  fiourisli,  and  the  Greek  ij'tiAXw  to 
exult  or  be  in  spirits. 

Guard  seems  to  include  in  it  the  idea  of  both  defend 
and  watch,  inasmuch  as  one  aims  to  keep  off  danger, 
by  personal  efforts;  guard  comprehends  the  significa- 
tion of  defend,  inasmuch  as  one  employs  one's  powers 
to  keep  o*X  the  danger.  Guard  comprehends  the  idea 
of  watch,  inasmuch  as  one  employs  one's  eyes  to  detect 
the  danger ;  one  defends  and  watches,  therefore,  when 
one  guards ;  but  one  does  not  always  guard  when  one 
defends  or  watches. 

To  defend  is  employed  in  a  case  of  actual  attack; 
to  guard  is  to  defend  by  preventing  the  attack :  the 
soldier  guards  the  palace  of  the  king  in  time  of  peace ; 
Fix'd  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe. 

Dryden. 
He  defends  the  power  and  kingdom  of  his  prince  in 
time  of  war,  or  the  person  of  the  king  in  the  field  of 
battle ; 

Forthwith  on  all  sides  to  his  aid  was  run, 
By  angels  many  and  ytrong,  who  interpos'd 
Defence. — Milton. 

One  guards  in  cases  where  resistance  is  requisite,  r.nU 
attack  is  threatened ;  one  watches  in  cases  where  an 
unresisting  enemy  is  apprehended:  soldiers  or  armet* 
men  are  employed  to  guard  those  who  are  in  custody  ■ 
children  are  set  to  watch  the  corn  which  is  threateneo 
by  the  birds  :  hence  it  is  that  those  are  termed  guards 
who  surround  the  person  of  the  monarch,  and  those 
are  termed  watchmen  who  are  em;jloyed  by  night,  to 
watch  for  thieves  and  give  the  alarm,  rather  than  make 
any  attack. 

In  the  improper  application  they  have  a  similar 
sense  :  mode^Xy  guards  female  honour;  it  enables  li  •! 
to  present  a  bold  front  to  the  daring  violator  ;  '  Modesiy 
is  not  only  an  ornament,  but  also  a  guard  to  virtue.'— 
Addison.  Clothing  defends  agai[ist  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather ; 

And  here  th'  access  a  gloomy  grove  defends. 
And  here  th'  unnavigable  lake  extends.— Dry dkn 
Watching  is  frequently  employed  not  merely  to  prevent 
an  external  evil,  but  also  for  the  attainment  of  some 
object  of  desire ;  thus  a  person  watches  an  opportunity 
to  escape,  or  watches  the  countenance  of  another; 
But  see  the  well-plum'd  hearse  comes  nodding  on 
Stately  and  slow,  and  properly  attended 
By  the  whole  sable  tribe,  that  painful  watch 
The  sick  man's  door,  and  live  upon  the  dead. 

Blair. 
The  love  of  his  subjects  is  the  king's  greatest  safa 
guard;  walls  are  no  defence  against  an  enraged  multi 
tude ;  it  is  necessary  for  every  man  to  set  a  watch  upon 
his  lips,  lest  he  suffer  that  to  escape  from  him  of  whicb 
he  way  afterward  repent. 

GUARD,  SENTINEL. 
These  terms  are  employed  to  designate  those  who 
are  employed  for  the  protection  of  either  persons  or 
thmgs;  but  the  sentinel,  in  French  sentinclle,  is  pro- 
perly a  species  of  guard,  namely,  a  military  ^ward  in 
the  lime  of  a  campaign :  any  one  may  be  se't  as  guard 
over  property,  who  is  empowered  to  keep  oflT  cverv 
intruder  by  force  ;  but  the  sentinel  acts  in  the  army  as 
the  watch  in  the  police,  rather  to  observe  the  motions 
of  the  enemy,  than  to  repel  any  force ; 

Fast  as  he  could,  he  sighing  quits  the  walls. 
And  thus  descending  on  W\e guards  he  calls. 

Pope. 
One  of  the  sentinels  who  stood  on  the  stage  to  pre 
vent  disorder,  burst  into  tears.'— Steele.     In  (lie 
moral  acceptation  of  tlie  terms,  the  guard  acts  ir 
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ordinary  cases,  where  there  is  no  ImniccIUite  danger, 
Qut  ihe  sentinel  where  one  is  surrounded  with  danger; 
Consciaiice  ia  the  sentinel  of  vinue.'— Johnson. 


GUARD,  GUARDIAN. 

These  words  are  derived  from  the  verb  to  jpiard 
{v.  To  guard);  but  they  have  acquired  a  disiiuct 
office. 

Guard  is  usrd  either  in  the  !iteral  or  figurative  sense ; 
g-iiardian  only  iu  the  improper  sense.  Guard  is  ap- 
plied eiiher  to  persons  or  things;  guardian  only  to 
persons.  In  ap|ihcaiion  to  pereons,  the  ^-uard  is  lein- 
porury;  tlie  guardian  is  fixed  and  peiniatienl :  the 
^uard  <iiy\y  (rnards  against  L'xtelnal^vils;  W\^  guardian 
takes  upon"  him  tlie  office  of  parent,  counsi-llor,  and 
diiecior :  w  lien  a  house  is  in  danger  of  bting  attacked, 
a  person  may  sit  up  as  \\  guard;  ulien  tlie  paient  is 
dead,  the  guardian  supplies  his  place :  we  expect  from 
a  i^tiurd  nolliing  but  Iiuman  assistance;  but  from  our 
guardian  angel  we  may  expect  supernatural  assist- 
ance ; 

Him  Hermes  to  Achilles  shall  convey. 
Guard  of  his  life,  and  partner  of  his  way. 

Pope. 
Ye  guides  and guuTdians of  our  Argive  race! 
Come  all !  let  gen'rous  rage  your  arms  employ,      _ 
And  save  Patroclus  from  the  dugs  of  Troy. 

Pope. 
In  an  extended  application  they  preserve  a  similar 
UIsliuctEon;  '  He  must  he  trusted  to  his  own  conduct, 
since  there  cannot  always  be  a  guard  upon  him,  ex- 
cept what  you  put  into  his  own  mind  by  good  prin- 
ciples.'—Locke.  'It  then  becomes  the  common  con- 
cern of  all  that  have  truth  at  heart,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  those  n  Im  are  the  appointed  guardians  of  the 
Christian  faiih,  to  be  upon  the  watch  against  seducers.' 
Waterland. 

TO  GUARD  A'GATNST,  TAKE  HEED. 
Both  these  terms  simply  express  care  on  the  part  of 
ilie  a^ent;  but  the  former  is  used  with  regard  to  ex- 
ternal or  internal  evils,  the  latter  only  with  regard  to 
iniernal  or  mental  evils:  in  an  enemy's  country  it  is 
esseniial  to  be  particularly  on  one's  guard,  for  fear  of 
a  surprise;  in  difficult  matters,  wliere  wc  are  liable  to 
trr,  it  is  of  importance  to  ta'ie  heed  iest  we  run  fiom 
one  extreme  to  another-  young  men,  on  their  entrance 
into  life,  cannot  be  too  much  on  ibe'ir  guard  against 
associaiing  with  those  who  would  lead  them  into  ex- 
pensive pleasures;  'One  would  take  more  than  oidi- 
[lary  care  to  guard  one's  self  against  this  particular  im- 
perfection (charigeableness),  because  it  is  that  which 
our  nature  very  strongly  inclines  \is  to.' — Addison. 
In  slippery  paths,  whether  physically  or  morally  under- 
stood, it  is  necessary  to  take  heed  how  we  po ;  '  Take 
'teed  of  that  dreadful  tribunal  where  it  will  not  be 
enough  to  say  that  I  tlioui^'ht  this  or  I  heard  that.' — 
South. 

TO  APOLOGIZE,  DEFEND,  JUSTIFY,  EXCUL- 
PATE, EXCUSE,  PLEAD. 

Apologize,  from  the  French  apotogie,  Greek  Ako- 
Xoyt'a,  and  aTToXoyiofiat,  compounded  of  ^ird  from  or 
away,  and  Xiyut  to  speak,  signifies  to  do  away  by 
Bpeakim;;  defend^  in  French  d^fendre,  Laiia  defendo, 
compounded  of  de  nndfendo,  signifies  to  keep  or  ward 
off;  justify,  in  French  justijier,  Latin  jusUfico,  com- 
pounded of  Justus  and  facio,  signifies  to  make  or  set 
right,  that  is,  to  set  one's  self  right  with  otheis;  excul- 
pate., in  Latin  excw/p«i«5,  participle  of  cick^/jw,  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  cui/;a,  signifies  to  get  out  of  a  fault; 
excuse,  in  French  excuser,  Latin  excuso,  compounded 
of  ex  and  causa,  signifies  to  get  out  of  any  canse  or 
affiiir;  pleads  in  French  jjia?rfcr,  may  either  come  from 
olacituiii  or  placendum,  or  be  contracted  from  appel- 
latum. 

There  is  always  some  imperfection  supposed  or  real 
which  gives  rise  to  an  apology;*  with  legard  to  per- 

•  According  to  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  term, 
Ihijj  ir«i  per  lection  is  always  presumed  to  be  real  in  the 
thina  for  which  we  apoloirize;  hut  the  bishop  of  Lnn- 
laffdid  not  use  the  term  in  tliis  aense  when  he  wrote  his 


sons  it  presupposes  a  consciousness  ot  Iniprop.riety,  il 
not  of  guih;  we  apologize  for  an  errour  by  acknow- 
ledging ourselves  guilty  of  it:  a  defence  presupposes  n 
consciousness  of  innocence  more  or  less ;  we  dcfina 
ourselves  against  a  charge  by  proving  its  fallacy:  a 
jMi,f((^c(itio7i  ia  founded  on  the  conviction  not  only  of 
entire  innocence,  but  of  strict  propriety;  we  justify 
our  conduct  against  any  imputation  by  pioving  iliai  il 
was  blameless:  excidpatiov  rests  on  the  cmiviclioii  of 
innocence  with  regaid  to  the  fact;  -wg  exculpate  owr 
selves  from  all  blame  by  proving  that  we  look  no  part 
in  tlie  tiansaction:  excuse  andp^ca  are  not  groundi.don 
any  idea  of  innocence;  Ihey  are  rather  appenis  for 
favour  resting  on  some  collateral  circumstance  which 
serves  to  extenuate;. a  pica  is  frequently  an  idle  or 
unfounded  excuse,  a  frivolous  attempt  to  lessen  dis- 
pleasure ;  we  cjc7iseouiselves  for  a  neglect  by  alleging 
indisposition  ;  we  plead  for  forgiveness  by  solicitation 
and  entreaty. 

An  apology  mostly  respects  the  conduct  of  individu 
als  with  it'gard  toeachothei'  as  equals:  it  is  a  voluntary 
act  spiinging  out  of  ^  regard  to  decorum,  or  the  good 
opiniim  of  others.  To  avoid  misunderstandings  it  is 
necessary  to  apologize  for  any  omission  that  wtars  tlie. 
appearance  of  neglect.  A  (/e/t^fcc  respects  matters  of 
higher  importance;  the  violation  of  laws  or  publick 
morals  ;  judicial  questions  decided  in  a  court,  or  niiu 
lers  of  opinion  wliich  are  offered  to  the  decision  of  the 
publick'  noouQ  defends  himself,  but  he  whose  conduct 
or  opinions  are  culled  in  question.  A  justification  ia 
ap[»Jicable  to  all  moral  cases  in  common  life,  vvheihei 
of  a  serious  nature  or  otherwise:  it  is  the  act  of  indivi- 
duals towards  each  other  according  to  their  diflerent 
stations :  no  one  can  demand  a  justijicatiun  from  an- 
other without  a  sufficient  aulhonly,  and  no  one  will  ^v- 
tempt  to  jMsiZ/iT/  himself  to  another  whose  aui  hoi  iiy  he 
does  not  acknowledge;  mtin  justify  themselves  either 
on  principles  of  lionour,  or  from  the  less  creditable  mo 
tive  of  concealing  their  imperfections  from  tiie  obser 
vation  andceiiBUie  of  others.  An  exculpation  istheacE 
of  an  inferinur,  it  respects  the  violations  of  duty  to 
wards  a  supei  iour ;  it  is  dictated  by  necessity,  and  sel 
dom  the  offspring  of  any  higher  motive  than  the  desire 
to  screen  one's  self  from  punishment:  exculpation  re- 
gards offences  only  of  commission  ;  excuse  is  employed 
for  those  of  omission  as  well  as  commission  :  we  excuse 
ourselves  oftener  for  what  we  have  not  done,  than  for 
what  we  have  done  ;  it  is  the  act  of  persons  in  all  sta 
tions,  and  arises  from  various  motives  diahoiiontableoi 
ntiierwise:  a  person  may  often  have  substantial  reaV 
sons  to  excuse'  himself  from  doing  a  thing,  or  for  not 
having  done  it ;  an  excuse  may  likewise  sometimes  bt; 
the  refuge  of  idleness  and  selfishness.  Toplead  is  pro- 
perly a  judicial  act,  and  extended  in  its  sense  to  the  or- 
dinary concerns  of  life;  it  is  mostly  employed  for  llie 
benefit  of  others,  rather  than  ourselves. 

Excuse  and  plea,  which  are  mostly  employed  in  an 
imfavourable  sense,  are  to  apology,  defence,  and  ex- 
ciilpatwn,  as  the  means  to  an  end  :  an  apology  is  lame 
when,  instead  of  an  honest  confession  of  an  uninten- 
tional errour,  an  idle  attempt  is  made  at  justifi.ciition : 
a  defnice  is  poor  when  it  does  not  contain  sufficient  to 
invalidate  the  charge  :  a  justification  is  nugatory  when 
it  applies  to  conduct  altogether  wrong  :  an  excuse  or  a 
plea  is  frivolous  or  idle,  which  turns  upon  some  false- 
hood, misrepresentation,  or  irrelevant  point. 

There  are  some  men  who  are  continued  to  bo  the 
opo/o^isf5fortlie  vices  of  others;  'But  for  this  practice 
(detraction),  howevir  vile,  some  have  dared  to  apolo- 
gize by  contending  that  the  report  by  which  ihey  injured 
an  absent  ctiaracter  was  true.' — Haw^zks worth.  No 
man  should  hold  precepts  secretly  which  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  defend  openly;  'Attacked  by  great  itijuiies, 
the  man  of  mild  and  gentle  spirit  will  feel  what  human 
nature  feels,  and  will  defend  and  resent  as  his  duly 
allows  him.' — Blair.  It  is  a  habit  with  some  people 
contracted  in  early  life  to  justify  themselves  on  every 


^^^poloffy  for  the  Bible;"  by  which,  bearing  in  mind 
the  original  meaning  (jf  the  word,  he  wished  to  implj 
an  attempt  to  do  away  the  alleiied  imperfections  of 
the  Bible,  or  to  do  away  the  objections  made  to  it 
Whether  the  learned  prelate  miirht  not  have  used  a  less 
classical,  but  more  intelligible  expressi<m  for  such  g 
work,  is  a  question  wbich,  happi/y  for  manMne'  it 
not  necessary  now  to  decide. 
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occasion,-  from  a  reluctance  which  hey  feel  lo  acknow- 
ledge themselves  in  an.  errour; 

Whatever  private  views  and  passions  plead. 
No  cause  cau  justify  so  black  a  deed. 

Thomson. 

When  several  .ire  involved  in  a  general  charge  each 
Beeks  to  exculpate  himsell'  'A  good  child  will  not 
seek  to  exculpate  herself  at  the  expense  of  the  most  re- 
vered characiers.'— Richardson.  A  plea  of  incapacity 
is  often  set  up  to  excuse  remissness,  which  is  in  fact  but 
the  refuge  of  idleness  and  indolence  ;  '  The  strength  of 
he  passions  will  never  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for 
omplyhig  with  them.'— Spectator.  It  is  the  boast 
of  Englishmen  that,  in  their  courts  of  judicature,  the 
jioor  man's  plea  will  be  heard  wish  as  much  attention  as 
that  of  his  rich  neighbour  ;  '  Poverty  on  this  occasion 
l}leads  her  cause  very  notably,  and  represents  to  her 
old  \andlord  that  should  she  be  driven  out  of  the  country, 
all  ficir  trades,  arts,  and  sciences  would  be  driven  out 
with  har.' — Addison. 

TO  EXCUSE,  PARDON. 

We.  excuse  {v.  To  apologize)  a  person  or  thing  by 
exempting  him  from  blame  ;  we  pardon  (from  the  pre- 
positive par  or  per  and  dono  to  give)  by  giving  up,or 
not  insisting  on  the  punishment  of  another  for  hia  of- 
fence. 

We  excuse  a  small  fault,  we  pardon  a  great  fault : 
we  excuse  that  which  personally  affucts  ourselves  ;  we 
pardon  that  which  offends  against  morals:  we  may 
cacTise  as  equals;  we  can  pardon  only  as  superiours. 
We  exercise  good  nature  in  excusing:  we  exercise 
generosity  or  mexcyiw pardoning.  Friends  ezoise  each 
other  for  the  unintentional  omission  of  formalities ; 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  a  slight  mistake 
Such  as  our  nature's  frailty  may  excuse.   , 

ROSCO-MMON. 

i\  IS  the  privilege  of  the  prince  to  pardon  criminals 
whose  offences  will  admit  of  pardon; 

But  infinite  in  pardon  is  my  judge. — Milton. 
The  violation  of  good  manners  is  inexcusable  in  those 
vvJio  are  cultivated  ;  falsehood  is  unpardonable  even 
ui  a  child. 

VENIAL,  PARDONABLE. 
V&nialy  from  the  Latin  venia  pardon  or  indulgence, 
is  applied  to  what  may  be  tolerated  without  express 
disparagement  to  the  individual,  or  direct  censure  ;  but 
the  pardonable  is  that  which  may  only  escape  severe 
censure,  but  cannot  be  allowed  ;  garrulity  is  a  venial 
offence  in  old  age;  *  While  the  clergy  are  employed  in 
extirpating  mortal  sins,  I  should  be  glad  to  rally  the 
world  out  of  indecencies  and  venial  transgressions.' — 
Cumberland.  Levity  in  youth  is  pardonable  in  single 
instances;  'The  weaknesses  of  Elizabeth  were  not 
confined  to  that  period  of  life  when  Ihey  are  more^ar- 
donablc' — Robertson. 


TO  EXONERATE,  EXCULPATE. 

Exonerate,  from  onus  a  burthen,  signifies  literally  to 
take  offa  burthen,  either  physically,  as  in  the  sense  of 
relieving  the  body  from  a  burthen  ; 

This  tyrant  God,  the  belly '    Take  that  from  U3 

With  ah  ils  besdul  appetites,  and  man. 

Exonerated  man,  shall  be  all  soul.' — Cumberland. 
Or  in  the  moral  application  of  relieving  from  the  bur- 
then ol  a  charge  or  of  guilt ;  to  exculpate,  from  culpa  a 
fault  or  blame,  is  to  throw  off  the  blame :  the  first  is  the 
act  of  another;  the  second  is  one's  own  act:  we  exojie- 
rate  him  upon  whom  acharge  has  lain, or  who  has  the 
load  of  guilt;  we  exculpate  ouvselves  when  there  is  any 
danger  of  being  blamed :  circumstances  may  sometimes 
tend  to  exonerate;  the  explanation  of  some  person  is 
requisite  to  exculpate :  in  a  case  of  dishonesty  the  ab- 
sence of  an  individualatthemnmentwhen  theact  was 
committed  will  altogether  exonerate  him  from  suspi- 
cion •  it  is  fruitless  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  exculpate 
himself  from  the  charge  of  faithlessness  who  is  detected 
in  conniving  at  the  dishonesty  of  others  '  By  this  fond 
and  easy  acce|itance  of  exculpatory  comment,  Poi)e 
testified  thaihe  had  not  intentionally  attacked  religion.' 
— Johnson. 


TO  EXTENUATE,  PALLIATE. 

Extenuate,  from  the  Latin  tenuis  thin,  small.  sigiiin« 
literally  to  make  small;  palliate,  h.  Latin  palltatus, 
participle  of  pallio,  from  pallium  a  cloak,  sij;iiiht;s  tn 
throw  a  cloak  over  a  thing  so  that  it  may  not  be  seen. 

These  terms  are  both  applicable  to  the  moral  conduct, 
and  express  the  act  of  lessening  the  guilt  cl  any  impro 
priety.  To  extenuate  is  simply  to  lessen  juilt  without 
reference  to  the  means:  topalliate  ia  to  lessen  it  by 
means  of  art.  To  extenuate  is  rather  the  effect  of 
circumstances:  to  palliate  is  the  direct  effurt  of  ait 
individual.  Ignorance  in  the  offender  may  serve  aa 
an  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  although  not  ol'  his  c,f 
fence :  *  Savage  endeavoured  to  extenuate  the  I'act  ■  of 
having  killed  SincMir),  by  uiging  the  suddenness  ot  int 
whole  action.'— Johnson.  It  is  but  a  \}oo<c  palliation  o{ 
a  man's  guilt,  to  say  that  his  crimes  have  not  been  at 
tended  with  the  mischief  which  they  weie  calcu(al/;d 
to  produce ;  '  Mons.  St.  Evremond  has  endeaviure*!  td 
palliate  the  superstitions  of  the  Roman  CathuiJof.  /ci 
gioii.' — Addison. 


TO  ABSOLVE,  ACaUIT,  CLEAK 

Absolve,  in  Latin  absolve,  is  compound-sd  ofab  tioiu 
and  solvo  to  loose,  signifying  to  loose  frow  tnat  with 
^which  one  is  bound ;  acquit,  in  French  acquitter,  is 
compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  ac  or  2d,  and  quit^ 
quitter,  in  Latin  quietus  quiet,  signiiyfjig  m  niukeeasy 
by  the  removal  of  a  charge  ;  to  cUar  is  To  make  clear 

These  three  words  convey  an  in>jiorta^t  distinction 
between  the  act  of  the  Creator  and  the  creature. 

To  absolve  is  the  free  act  of  an  nninijjoteiit  and  mer 
ciful  being  towards  sinners;  to  acquit  is  \\h-  act  of  an 
earthly  tribunal  towards  supposed  offenders;  \iy  abso- 
lution we  are  released  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and 
placed  in  a  state  of  favour  with  God;  by  an  acquittal 
we  are  released  from  the  charge  of  guilt,  and  reinstated 
in  the  good  estimation  of  our  fellow-creatures. 

Absolution  is  obtained  not  from  our  own  merits,  but 
the  atoning  merits  of  a  Redeemer  ;  acqvitialisan  act 
of  justice  due  to  the  innocence  of  the  in  Jividual.  A'j- 
solution  13  the  work  of  God  only  ;  by  him  alone  it  cah 
be  made  known  to  the  penitent  offender; 

Yet  to  be  secret  makes  not  sin  the  less; 
'Tis  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view, 
Maintains  indeed  the  reverence  due  to  princei. 
But  not  absolves  the  conscience  from  the  crime 
Drkden 
Acquittal  is  the  work  of  man  only  ;  by  him  alone  it  ja 
pronounced ;  '  The  fault  of  Mr.  Savaue  was  rather  neg- 
ligence than  ingratitude;  but  Sir  Richard  Suele  must 
likewise  be  acyuzHed  of  severity;  for  who  is  there  that 
can  patiently  bear  contempt  from  one  whom  he  has 
relieved  and  supported?' — Johnson 

Although  but  few  individuals  may  have  occasion  fot 
acquittal ;  yet  we  all  stand  in  daily  and  hourly  iieed  of 
absolution  at  the  hands  of  our  Creator  and  Redeemer 

One  is  absolved  {v.  To  absolve)  from  an  oath,  acquit 
ted  of  a  charge,  and  cleared  from  actual  guilt,  that  is, 
made  clearly  free. 

No  one  can  absolve  f,"om  an  oath  but  he  to  whom  the 
oath  is  made  ;  no  one  can  acquit  another  of  a  charge 
but  he  who  has  the  right  of  substantiating  the  charge ; 
yet  any  one  may  clear  himself  or  another  from  guilt,  or 
the  suspicion  of  guilt,  who  has  adequate  proofs  of  inno- 
cence to  allege. 

The  Pope  has  assumed  to  himself  the  right  of  absol- 
ving s\ibjec\3  at  pleasure  from  thtiir  oath  of  allegiance 
to  their  sovereign;  but  as  an  oath  is  made  to  God  only 
it  must  be  his  immediate  act  to  cancel  the  obligation 
which  binds  men's  consciences  ; 
CompeU'd  by  threats  to  take  that  bloody  oath, 
And  the  act  ill,  I  am  absolved  by  both.' — Waller. 

It  is  but  justice  to  acquit  a  man  of  blame,  who  is 
enabled  to  clear  himself  from  the  appearance  ofguilt- 
'Those  who  are  truly  learned  will  acquit  me  in  this 
point,  in  which  I  have  been  so  far  from  offending,  thai 
I  have  been  scrupn'ous  perhaps  to  n  fauh  in  quoiinc 
the  authors  of  several  passages  which  [  have  made  my 
own.'— Addikon  'In  vain  we  attempt  \o  clear  ou! 
conscience  by  affec'ing  to  compeiisiife  tor  fraud  or  cru 
eliy  by  ac'«  of  strict  reiiin<»»«i>ioiiiai;e  towards  God  '— 
Blair. 
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TO  GUAaANTEE,  BE   SECURITY,    BE  RE- 
SPONSIBLE, WARRANT 

Guarantee  and  warrant  are  both  derived  from  the 
Teutouick  wahren  to  look  to  ;  to  be  security  is  to  be 
Jiat  which  itiaRes  secure;  and  to  be  responsible^  from 
the  Latin  respondm  to  answer,  is  to  take  upon  one's 
self  to  answer  foj-  another. 

Giiarantee  is  a  term  of  higher  import  than  the 
others:  one  g-uarantecs  for  olliei"s  in  matters  of  con- 
tract and  stipulation;  secur/ty  is  employed  in  matters 
of  riyhl  and  justice ;  one  may  be  security  for  another, 
Dr  give  security  for  one's  seh":  responsibility  is  ern- 
^[.■-yed  in  moral  concerns;  wc  take  the  responsibility 
Jion  ourselves:  warrant  is  employed  in  civil  and 
cummfircial  concerns;  we  warraiit  for  that  whicJi 
concerns  ourselves. 

We  guarantee  by  virtue  of  our  power  and  the  con- 
fid(.'rxe  of  those  who  accept  the  guarantee ;  it  is  given 
hy  n.eans  of  a  word,  which  is  accepted  as  a  pledge  for 
the  future  performance  of  a  contract;  governments, 
in  order  to  make  peace,  frequently  guarantee  for  the 
performance  of  certain  stipulations  by  powersofnjinor 
nnporlance;  'The  people  of  England,  then,  are  will- 
ing to  trust  to  the  sympatliy  of  regicides,  the  guarantee 
of  the  British  monarchy.' — Burke.  We  are  security 
by  virtue  of  our  wealth  and  credit ;  the  security  is  not 
confined  to  a  simple  word,  it  is  always  accompanied 
with  some  legitimate  act  that  binds,  it  regards  the  pay- 
ment of  money  for  another;  tradesmen  are  frequently 
security  for  others  who  are  not  supposed  sufficiently 
wealthy  to  answer  for  themselves  ;  '  Ricliard  Cromwell 
desired  only  security  for  the  debts  he  had  contracted.' 

-Bdrnet-  We  are  responsible  by  virtue  of  one's 
office  and  relation ,  the  responsibility  binds  for  the 
reparation  of  injuries;  teachers  are  responsible  forthe 
good  conduct  of  the  children  intrusted  to  their  care: 
one  warrants  by  virtue  of  one's  knowledge  and  situa- 
tion :  '  What  a  dreadful  thing  is  a  standing  army,  for 
the  conduct  of  the  whole  or  of  any  part  of  which  no 
one  is  responsible.^ — Burke.  The  wai-rant  binds  to 
make  restitution  ;  the  seller  warrants  his  articles  on 
sale  to  be  such  as  are  worth  the  purchase,  or  in  case 
of  defectiveness  to  be  returned  ;  and  in  a  moral  apph- 
cation  things  are  said  to  wai-rant  or  justify  a  person  in 
forming  conclusions  or  pursuing  a  line  of  conduct; 
■No  man's  mistake  will  be  able  to  warrant  an  unjust 
eurniise,  much  less  justify  a  false  censure.' — South. 
A  king  guarantees  for  the  transfer  of  tlie  lands  of  one 
prince,  on  his  decease,  into  the  possession  of  another  ; 
when  men  have  neither  honour  nor  money,  they  must 
XBi  others  to  be  security  for  them,  if  any  can  be  found 
sufficiently  credulous  ;  in  England  masters  are  respon- 
tible  for  all  ihe  mischiefs  done  by  their  servants;  a 
tradesman  who  stands  upon  his  reputation  will  be  care- 
Ail  not  to  warrant  any  thing  wliicb  be  is  not  assured 
KTill  stand  the  trial. 

ANSWERABLE,    RESPONSIBLE,    ACCOUNT- 
ABLE, AMENABLE. 

Jinswerable  signifies  ready  or  able  to  answer  for; 
it  esponstble^  from  respondeo  to  ansioer,  has  a  similar 
rieaning  in  its  original  sense;  accountable^  from  ac- 
cimnt,  signifies  able  or  ready  to  give  an  account; 
alienable,  from  the  French  amener  to  lead,  signifies 
lEuble  to  be  led. 

We  are  answerable  for  a  demand  ;  responsible  for  a 
trust;  accountable  for  our  proceedings;  and  amenable 
to  the  laws.  When  aman's  credit  is  firmly  established 
he  will  have  occasions  to  be  answerable  for  those  in 
less  flourishing  circumstances:  every  one  becomes  re- 
sponsible more  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  confidence 
which  is  reposed  in  his  judgement  and  integrity  ;  we 
are  all  accountable  beings,  either  to  one  another,  or  at 
least  to  tlie  great  Judge  of  all ;  when  a  man  sincerely 
vishes  to  do  right,  he  will  have  no  objection  to  be 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 

An  honest  njan  will  not  make  himself  ansMcra6?e 
for  any  thing  which  it  is  above  his  ability  to  fulfil ; 
'  That  he  might  render  tne  execution  of  justice  strict 
and  regular,  Alfred  divided  all  England  into  counties, 
these  counties  he  subdivided  into  hundreds,  and  the 
'.lundreds  into  tithings.  Every  householder  was  an- 
.werable  for  the  behaviour  of  his  family  and  his  slaves, 
and  even  of  his  guests  if  they  lived  above  three  days 
^iihia  house.' — IJume.  A  prudent  man  will  avoid  a 
yofi  heSiVy  resvonsibility ;  'As  a  person's  responsibility 


bears  respect  to  his  reason,  so  do  human  punU'imcnts 
bear  respect  to  his  responsibility ;  infants  and  boys  are 
chastised  by  the  hand  of  the  parent  or  the  master; 
rational  adults  are  a7nenable  lo  the  laws.'' — Cumuep 
LAND.  An  upright  man  never  refuses  to  De  acc.ou.vt 
afiie  to  any  who  are  invested  with  proper  aulJiority; 
^We  know  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  a  Supreme 
Righteous  Governour,  to  whom  we  arc  accountable  for 
our  conduct.' — Blair.  A  conscientious  man  niake« 
himself  amenable  to  the  wise  regulations  of  society. 


FENCE,  GUARD,  SECURITY 
Fence,  from  the  Latin  fendo  to  fend  or  keep  otf, 
serves  to  prevent  the  attack  of  an  external  enemy; 
guardf  which  is  but  a  variety  of  ward,  from  the  old 
German  wahren  to  I-nok  to,  and  wachen  to  watch,  sig 
nifies  that  which  keeps  from  any  danger ;  security  im- 
plies that  which  secuius  or  prevents  injury,  mischief, 
and  loss. 

The  fence  in  the  proper  sense  is  an  inanimate  object ; 
the  guard  is  a  living  agent;  tli*^  foimeris  of  perma- 
nent utility,  the  latter  acts  to  n  partial  extent:  in  the 
figurative  sense  they  retain  tin-'  s.iiiii'  distiiiclion.  Mo- 
desry  is  a/ej(ce  to  a  woman's  virme;  ttiL- love  nf  the 
subject  is  the  monarch's  greatuiii  safeguard.  There 
aie  prejudices  which  favour  religion  and  suboidina- 
tion,  that  act  as  fences  against  the  introduction  of 
licentious  principles  into  the  juvenile  or  enlightened 
mind;  'Whatever  disregard  certain  modern  refiners 
of  morality  may  attempt  to  throw  on  all  the  instituted 
means  of  public  religion,  they  must  in  their  lowest 
view  be  considered  as  tlie  out-guards  and  fences  of 
virtuous  conduct.' — Blair.  A  proper  sense  of  an 
overruling  providence  will  serve  as  a  guard  to  pre 
vent  the  admission  of  improper  thoughts;  'Let  the 
heart  be  eillier  wounded  by  sore  distress,  or  agitated  by 
violent  emotions :  and  you  shall  presently  see  that  vir- 
tue watbout  religion  is  inadequate  to  the  government 
of  life.  It  is  destitute  of  its  proper  g-uarrf,  of  its  firm 
est  support,  of  its  chief  encouragement.'— Blair.  The 
guard  only  stands  at  the  entrance,  to  prevent  the  in- 
gress of  evil ;  the  security  stops  up  all  the  avenues,  it 
locks  up  with  firmness.  A  guard  serves  to  prevent 
the  ingressof  every  thing  that  may  have  an  evil  inten- 
tion or  tendency:  tUe  security  rather  secures  the  pos- 
session of  what  one  has,  and  prevents  a  loss.  A  king 
has  a  ^ward  about  his  person  to  keep  ofl^  all  violence. 
The  security  may  either  secure  against  the  loss  of  pro- 
perty or  against  the  loss  of  any  external  advantage  or 
rnoial  benefit;  'The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have 
known  the  secret  of  paper  money  or  securities  upon 
mortgages.' — Arbuthnot. 


DEPOSITE,  PLEDGE,  SECURITY. 

Deposite  is  a  general  term  from  the  Latin  depositus, 
participle  of  depono  lo  lay  down,  or  put  into  the  hands 
of  another,  signifying  that  which  is  laid  down  or  given 
in  charge,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  peifoimance  of  an 
engagement ;  pledge^  comes  probably  iVom  plicOf  signi- 
fying what  engages  by  a  tie  or  envelope;  security  sig- 
nifies that  which  makes  secure. 

The  deposite  has  most  regard  to  the  confidence  we 
place  in  another ;  the  pledge  has  most  regard  lo  the 
security  we  give  for  ourselves;  security  is  a  species  of 
pledge.  A  deposite  is  always  voluntarily  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  indifferent  person;  ^pledge  and  security 
are  required  from  the  parties  who  are  interested.  A 
person  may  make  a  deposite  for  purposes  of  charity  or 
convenience  ;  he  gives  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  tem- 
porary accommodation,  or  the  relief  of  a  necessity. 
i  Money  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  in  order  tc 
execute  a  commission :  a  pledge  is  given  as  an  equi- 
valent for  that  which  has  been  received  :  a  security  is 
given  by  way  of  security  for  the  performance. 

A  deposite  may  often  serve  the  purpose  of  a  securiiy ; 
but  it  need  not  contain  any  thing  so  binding  as  either  a 
pledge  or  a  security ;  both  of  which  involve  a  loss  on 
the  non-fulfilment  of  a  certain  contract.  A  pledge  ib 
given  for  matters  purely  personal ;  a  security  is  given 
in  behalf  of  another. 

Deposites  are  always  transportable  articles,  consist 
ing  either  of  money,  papers,  jewels,  or  other  valuables  ■, 
apledge  is  seldom  pecuniary,  butit  is  always  i-ome 
anicle'of  positive  value,  as  estates,  furniture,  and  t^ic 
like,  given  at  tlie  moment  of  forming  the  contra 
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security  is  always  pecuniary,  bul  it  often  consists  of  a 
promise,  and  not  of  any  immediate  resignation  (»f  one's 
property.  Dcposites  are  made  and  securities  given  by 
the  wealthy;  pledges  are  commonly  given  by  those 
who  are  in  distress.  ' 

These  words  bear  a  similar  distinction  in  the  figura- 
tive apphcation  ;  '  It  is  without  reason  we  praise  the 
wisdom  of  our  constitution,  in  putting  under  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  crown  llie  awful  trust  of  war  and  peace, 
if  the  ministers  of  the  crown  virtually  return  it  again 
into  our  hands.  The  trudt  was  placed  there  as  a  sacred 
(/cpos/ic,  to  secure  us  agauist  popular  rasliness  in  plung- 
ing into  wars.' — Burkb. 

These  garments  once  were  his,  and  left  to  me, 
T\\Q  pledfres  of  his  promised  loyalty. — Drydkn. 
It  is  possible  for  a  man,  who  liath  the  appearance  of 
religion,  to  be  wicJced  and  a  hypocrite;  butitiaitn- 
possible  for  a  man  who  openly  declares  against  reli- 
gion, to  give  any  reasonable  security  that  he  will  not 
be  false  and  cruel. '—Swift. 

EARiNEST,  PLEDGE. 
[n  tlie  proper  sense,  the  earnest  (w.  Eag  r)  is  given 
as  a  token  of  our  being  in  earnest  in  the  promise  we 
have  made;  ihe pledg-e,  in  all  probability  from  plico  to 
fold  or  implicate,  signities  a  security  by  which  we  are 
engaged  to  indemnify  for  a  loss. 

Tlie  earnest  has  regard  to  tlie  confidence  inspired; 
the  pledge  has  regard  to  'he  bond  or  lie  produced: 
when  a  contract  is  only  verbally  formed,  it  is  usual  lo 
give  earnest;  whenever  money  is  advanced,  it  is  com- 
mon to  give  a  pledge. 

In  the  figurative  application  the  terms  bear  the  same 
analogy:   a  man  of  genius  sometimes,  though   not 
always,  gives  an  earnest  in  youth  of  his  future  great- 
ness ; 
Nature  has  wove  into  the  human  mind 
This  anxious  care  for  names  we  leave  behind, 
T'  extend  our  narrow  views  beyond  the  tomb, 
And  give  aneomes^of  a  life  to  come. — Jenyns. 
Children  are  the  dearest  pledg-cs  of  affection  between 
parents ; 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  of  day  that  crown'st  the  smiling  morn, 
With  thy  bright  circlet  praise  him  in  thy  sphere. 

MtLTON. 

TO  APPOINT,  ORDER,  PRESCRIBE,  ORDAIN. 

To  appoint  {v.  Jillot)  is  either  the  act  of  an  equal  or 
superiour:  we  appoint  a  meeting  witli  any  one  at  a 
given  lime  and  place;  a  king  a;7/)om(s  hia  ministers. 
To  order,  in  Frencli  ordre,  Latin  ordino  to  arrange, 
dispose,  ordo  order,  Greek  dpxQi  a  row  of  trees,  which 
is  the  symbol  of  order,  is  the  act  of  one  invested  with 
a  partial  authority;  a  customer  orders  a  commodity 
from  his  tradesman  :  a  master  gives  his  orders  lo  his 
Bervant.  To  prescribe^  in  Latin  prescriho,  compound- 
ed of  ^re  before,  and  scW&o  to  write,  signifying  to  draw 
a  line  for  a  person,  is  the  act  of  one  who  is  superiour 
by  virti-e  of  his  knowledge  :  a  physician  prescribes  to 
his  patient.  To  ordain,  which  is  a  variation  of  order, 
is  an  act  emanating  from  the  Iiighest  authority: 
kings  and  councils  ordain  ;  bul  their  ordinances  must 
be  conformable  lo  what  is' ordained  by  the  Divine 
Being. 

^appointments  are  made  for  the  convenience  of  indi- 
;lduiils  or  communities;  but  they  may  be  altered  or 
annulled  at  the  pleasure  of  the  contracting  parlies  ; 
Majestic  montiis 

Se*,  out  with  him  to  their  appointed  race.--DiiyDEN. 
Orders  are  dictated  by  the  superiour  only,  but  they  pre- 
suppose a  discretionary  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  to  whom  they  are  given;  'Upon  this  new 
fright  ati  order  was  made  by  both  Houses  for  disarm- 
ing ah  pnpists.'— Clarendon.  Prescriptions  are  bind- 
ing on  none  but  such  as  voluntarily  admit  their  autho- 
rity; '  It  win  be  found  a  work  of  »-  small  difficulty,  to 
dispossess  a  vice  from  that  heart,  where  long  possession 
begins  to  plead  prescription.'— Sovth.  Ordinances 
leave  no  choice  to  those  on  whom  they  are  imposed  to 
acceptor  reject  them:  the  ordinances  of  manure  not 
less  bind/ng  than  those  of  God,  so  long  as  they  do  not 


expressly  contradict  the  Divine  law ;  *  It  seemeth  /lafd 

to  plant  any  sound  ordinance,  or  reduce  them  ith« 
Irish)  lo  a  civil  government;  since  all  their  ill  customs 
are  permitted  unto  them.' — Spemskr. 

appointments  are  kept,  orders  executed  or  obejcd, 
prescriptions  followed,  ordinances  submitted  to.  It  is 
a  point  of  politeness  or  honour,  if  nbt  of  direct  nioraV 
obligation,  to  keep  the  appointments  which  we  have 
made.  Interest  will  lead  men  tu  e.xecute  the  orders 
which  they  receive  in  the  course  of  business :  diwy  ob 
liges  them  to  obey  the  orders  of  their  superiours.  it  is  a 
nice  matter  to  prescribe  to  another  witliout  hurting  his 
pride :  this  principle  leads  men  often  to  regard  tho 
counsels  of  their  best  fiiends  ns  prescriptions :  w'^U 
children  it  is  an  unquestionable  duty  to  follow  tlie  pi 
scriptions  of  those  whose  age,  station,  or  experiencfij 
authorize  them  lo  prescribe ;  '  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in 
his  Essay  upon  Health,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to 
prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem  or  a  prospect,  where  he  , 
particularly  dissualeshim  from  knotty  or  subtle  disqui- 
sitions.'— Addison.  God  has  ordained  ?\\  things  for 
our  good;  it  rests  with  ourselves  to  submit  lo  his  ordi- 
nances  and  be  happy  ;  *  It  was  perhaps  ordained  by 
Providence  to  hinder  us  from  tyrannizing  over  one  an- 
other, that  no  individual  should  be  of  such  importance 
as  to  cause  by  his  retirement  or  death  any  chasm  in 
the  world.' — Johnson.  Sometimes  the  woid  order  is 
taken  in  the  sense  of  direct  and  regulate,  which  brings 
it  still  nearer  to  the  word  ordain.  God  is  said  to  or- 
dain, ns  an  act  of  power  ;  he  is  said  to  order,  as  an  act 
of  wisdom ;  '■  The  whole  course  of  things  is  so  ordered, 
that  we  neither  by  an  irregular  and  precipitate  educa 
lion  becojne  men  loo  soon  ;  nor  by  a  fond  and  trifling 
indulgence  be  suffered  to  continue  children  for  ever  '  - 
Blair. 

TO  DICTATE,  PRESCRIBE. 

Dictate,f'com  the  Latin  dictatus  and  dictum,  a  word, 
signifies  to  make  a  word  for  another ;  and  prescribe 
literally  signifies  to  write  down  for  another  (v.  To  ap 
point),  in  which  sense  the  former  of  these  terms  ia 
used  technically  for  a  principal  wIjo  gets  his  secretary 
to  write  down  his  words  as  he  utters  them ;  and  the 
latter  for  a  physician  wjio  writes  down  for  his  patient 
what  he  wishes  him  to  take  as  a  remedy.  They  Jiro 
used  figuratively  for  a  species  of  counsel  given  by  a  su- 
periour: to  dictate  is  however  a  greater  exercise  of  au- 
thority than  lo  prescribe. 

To  (;/ic£a(e  amounts  even  to  more  than  to  command, 
it  signifies  commanding  with  a  tone  of  unwarrantable 
authority,  or  still  oflener  a  species  of  commanding  by 
those  who  have  no  right  to  command;  =t  is  therefore 
mostly  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  To  prescribe  partakes 
altogether  of  tlie  nature  of  counsel,  and  nothing  ol 
command  ;  it  serves  as  a  rule  to  the  person  prescribed, 
andis  justified  by  the  superiour  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  the  person  prescribing ;  it  .s  therefore  always  taken 
m  an  indifferent  or  a  good  sense.  He  wiio  dictates 
speaks  with  an  adventitious  authoriiy  ;  he  who  pre 
scribes  has  the  sanction  of  reason. 

To  dictate  imp'-es  in  entire  subserviency  in  the  per 
son  dictated  to:  to  prescribe  carries  its  own  weight 
with  it  in  the  nature  of  tlie  Xh\t\g prescribed.  I'pstarta 
are  ready  to  dictaie  even  io  t)/eir  superiours  on  every 
occasion  that  ofitrs.  'The  physician  and  divine  are 
often  heard  to  dictate  in  private  company  with  the 
same  rtuthoriiy  which  they  exercise  over  their  patients 
and  disciples.'— BuDGKLL.  Modest  people  are  often 
fearful  of  giving  advice  lest  they  should  be  suspected 
of  prrscribing ;  '  In  the  form  which  is  prescribed  to  us 
(the  Lord's  Prayer),  we  only  pray  for  that  happiness 
which  is  our  chief  good,  and  the  great  end  of  our  ex- 
istence, when  we  petition  the  Supreme  for  the  comino 
of  his  kingdom.'— Addison. 

DICTATE,  SUGGESTION. 

Z)zc(a(e  signifies  the  thing  dictated,  s^nd.  has  an  im 
perative  sense  as  in  the  former  case  (u.  To  dictate) 
suggestion  signifies  tlie  thing  suggested,  and  convey, 
the  idea  of  being  secretly  or  in  a  gentle  manner  pro 
posed.  ^ 

The  dictate  comes  from  the  conscience,  the  reason 
or  the  passion  ;  suggestions  spring  from  ihe  mind,  tlw 
will,  or  the  desire.  Dictate  is  taken  cither  in  a  good 
or  bad  sense ;  sv^gestion  mostly  in  a  bad  sense  I| 
is  the  part  of  a  Christian  at  all  times  to  listen  t«  the 
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dtctiitA  of  conscience;  it  is  the  clmractcrislick  of  n 
weak  mind  lo  tbllovv  ilie  suggestions  of  en^  y.  A  man 
leiiounr.fis  the  character  of  a  raiional  being  who  yiehls 
1,0  the  dictates  of  passion  ;  '  WJien  the  dictates  o(  ho- 
nour are  contrary  to  tliose  of  r';ligion  and  eqnity,  they 
are  the  greatest  depravatbns  of  human  nature.* — Au- 
Dis-^N.  Whoever  "does  not  resist  Use  suggestions  of 
hi*i  }-yn  evil  mind  is  very  far  gone  in  corruption,  and 
wi!L  -.ever  be  able  to  bear  up  long  against  temptation  ; 
'  Did  not  conscience  suggest  this  Jiatural  relation  be- 
tween guilL  and  punishment;  the  mere  principle  of  up- 
pmhatitjii  or  disapprobadon,  with  respect  to  moral  con- 
duct, would  prove  of  small  efficacy.* — Blair. 

Dictate  is  employed  only  for  what  passes  inwardly ; 
BXLsgestion  (nay  bo  used  for  any  action  on  the  mind  by 
external  objects.  No  man  will  err  essentially  in  the 
ordinary  attaiis  of  life  who  is  guided  by  the  dictates 
of  plain  sense.  It  is  the  tot  of  sinful  mortals  to  be 
, drawn  to  evil  by  the  suggestiuns  of  Satan  as  well  as 
their  own  evil  inclinations. 


COflllVIAND,  ORDER,  INJUNCTION,  PRECEPT, 
MANDATE. 

Command,  compounded  of  com  and  mando,  manudo, 
or  dare  in  manus  to  give  into  the  hand,  signifles  giving 
or  appointing  as  a  task;  ^covimand  is  imperative;  it 
is  the  strongest  exercise  of  authority;  order,  which  in 
the  extended  sense  of  reguhnity,  implies  what  is  done 
in  the  way  of  order,  or  tor  the  sake  of  regularity ;  an 
order  is  instructive  ;  it  is  an  expression  of  the  wishes : 
injunction,  in  French  injunction,  from  in  and  jungo, 
signifies  literally  to  join  or  bring  close  to;  figuratively 
toimpres.?  on  the  mind  ;  an  injunction  is  decisive ;  it 
is  a  greater  exercise  of  authoriiy  than  order,  and  less 
than  command :  precept,  in  French  pr4cepte,  Latin 
prtDceptam,  participle  of  prmcipio,  compounded  of 
pric  and  capio  to  put  or  lay  before,  signifies  the  thing 
proposed  to  the  mind ;  a  precept  is  a  moral  law  ;  it  is 
binding  on  the  conscience.  The  three  former  of  these 
are  personal  in  their  application ;  the  latter  is  general : 
a  command^  an  order.,  and  an  injunction,  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  some  particular  individual;  a  precept  is 
addressed  to  all. 

Command  and  order  exclusively  flow  from  the  will 
of  the  speaker  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;  in- 
junction has  more  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  person 
addressed  ;  precept  is  altogether  founded  on  the  moral 
obligations  of  men  to  each  other.  A  command  is  just 
or  unjust;  an  order  is  prudent  or  imprudent;  an  in- 
juKction  is  mild  or  severe;  a  precept  is  general  or  par- 
ticular. 

Command  and  order  arc  affirmative ;  injunction  or 
precept  are  either  affirmative  or  negative;  the  command 
and  the  order  oblige  us  lo  do  a  thing ;  the  injunction 
and  precept  oblige  us  to  do  it,  or  leave  it  undone.  A 
sovereign  issues  his  commands,  which  the  well-being 
of  society  requires  to  be  instantly  obeyed  ; 

'Tia  Heav'n  commands  me,  and  you  urge  in  vain  : 

Had  any  mortal  voice  the  injunction  laid, 

Nor  augur,  seer,  or  priest,  )md  beenobey'd. — Pope. 

A  master  gives  his  orders,  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
rhe  servant  to  execute ; 

A  stepdame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she, 

Who  rules  my  henpeck'd  sire,  and  orders  me. 

Dryden. 
This  done,  iEneas  orders  for  the  close. 
The  strife  of  archers  with  contending  bows. 

Dryden. 
A  father  lays  an  injunction  on  his  children,  which 
they  with  filial  regard  ought  to  endeavour  to  follow; 
'Ttie  duties  which  religion  enjoins  us  to  perform 
towards  God  are  those  which  have  oftenest  furnished 
matter  to  the  scoffs  of  the  licentious.' — Blair.  The 
moralist  lays  down  his  precepts,  which  every  rational 
creature  is  called  upon  to  practise ; 

We  eay  not  that  these  ills  from  virtue  flow ; 
Did  her  wise  precepts  rule  the  world,  we  know 
The  golden  ages  would  again  begin. — Jenyns. 

Jifandate,  in  Latin  mavdatum,  participle  of  mando, 
tas  the  same  or/ginal  meaning  as  command,  but  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  command  given  by  publick  authority ; 
whence  the  co  timands  of  princes,  or  the  commands 
of  the  church,  are  properly  denominated  mandates; 


'The  necessities  of  the  times  cast  Ihe  power  of  the 
three  estates  upon  himself,  that  his  mandates  should 
pass  for  laws,  whereby  he  laid  what  taxes  he  pteasfd  * 
— Howell. 


COMMANDING,  IMPERATIVE,  IMPERrOUS, 
AUTHORITATIVE. 

Commanding,  which  signifies  having  Ihe  force  of  a 
command  («.  To  command),  is  either  good  or  bad  ac 
cording  to  circumstances;  a  commanding  voice  is 
necessary  for  one  who  has  to  command;  hut  a  com 
mandivg  air  is  oflensive  when  it  is  affected  ; 

Oh  !  that  my  tongue  had  every  grace  of  speech, 
Great  and  commanding  as  the  breath  of  kings. 

RowK. 
Imperative  from  impero,  to  command,  signifying  sim 
ply  in  the  impeiative  mood,  is  afiplied  to  things,  and 
used  in  an  indifferent  sense;  imperious,  which  feig- 
nilies  literally  In  the  lone  or  way  of  command,  is 
used  for  persons  or  things  in  the  bad  sense:  any 
directFon  is  iwperatioe  .which  comes  in  the  shape  of  a 
command,  and  ciicumslances  are  likewise  imperative, 
which  act  with  the  force  of  a  command;  'Ciuittiiig 
the  dry  imperative  style  of  an  act  of  Parliament  lie 
(LordSomers)  makes  the  Lords  and  Commons  fall  to  a 
pious  legislative  ejaculation.' — Hurke.  Persons  aro 
imperious  who  exercise  their  power  oppressively  ; 

Fear  not,  that  I  shall  watch,  with  servile  shame, 

Tli'  imperious  looks  of  some  proud  Grecian  daint 

Dryden. 
In  this  manner  underHngs  in  office  are  imperious' 
necessity  is  imperious  when  it  leaves  nsno  choice  in 
our  conducr.  Authoritative,  which  signifies  having  au- 
thority, or  in  the  way  of  auihority,  is  miisily  a|)plied  lo 
persons  or  things  personal  in  the  good  sense  only  ;  ma 
gistrates  are  called  upon  to  assume  an  authoritative 
air  when  they  meet  with  any  resistance  ;  '■  Mnthorita- 
(;yp  instructions,  mandates  issued,  which  the  member 
(of  Parliament)  is  bound  blindly  and  implicitly  to  volo 
and  argue  for,  though  contrary  to  the  clearest  con 
viction  of  his  judgement  and  conscience;  these  art 
things  utterly  unknowa  to  the  Uwa  of  this  land.* — 
Burke. 


IMPERIOUS,  LORDLY,  DOMINEERING, 
OVERBEARING. 

All  these  epithets  imply  an  unseemly  exercise  or  af 
feciation  of  power  or  superiority.  Imperious^  fron. 
impero  to  command,  characterizeseilher  thedii=positioB 
to  command  without  adequate  authority,  or  to  convey 
one's  commands  in  an  offensive  manner:  lordly,  signi 
fyinglikea  lord,  characterizes  the  manner  of  acting  llie 
lord:  and  domineering,  from  dominus  a  lord,  deuo\cs 
the  manner  of  ruling  likea/(7rrf,orratlier  of  aUetnptinj 
to  rule;  hence  a  person's' temper  or  his  tone  is;  deno- 
minated imperious;  his  air  or  rieporlmeut  is  lordly; 
his  tone  is  domineering.  A  woman  of  an  imperiuvt 
temper  commands  in  order  to  be  obeyed :  she  conimnndr 
with  an  imperious  tone  in  order  to  enforce  oheriieiice  ; 
'  He  is  an  imptrious  dictator  of  the  principles  of  vice. 
and  impatient  of  all  contradiction.' — More.  A  persoc 
assumes  a/ordly  air  in  order  to  display  liisown  import 
ance  :  he  gives  orders  in  a  domineei-ing  tone  in  order  tc 
make  others  feel  their  inferiority.  There  is  always 
something  offensive  in  i-rr-periousncss ;  there  is  fre- 
quently something  i;iuicrous  in  that  which  is  lordly; 
and  a  mixture  of  the  ludicrous  and  offensivt:;  in  tha' 
which  is  domineering :  the  lordly  is  an  affectation  of 
grandeur  where  there  are  the  Tewest  pielensions; 
Lords  are  lordliest  in  their  wine. — Milton. 
The  domirsering  is  an  affectation  of  authority  where 
it  least  exists;  '  He  who  has  sunk  so  far  below  Inmself 
as  to  have  given  up  his  assent  to  a  domineering  errour 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  trampled  on.'— South 
Lordlfj  is  applied  even  to  the  brutes  who  set  themselves 
up  above  those  of  their  kind;  domineering  is  applied  ti> 
servants  and  ignorant  people,  who  have  the  opportu 
nity  of  commanding  without  knowing  how  to  com 
mand.  A  turkey-cock  struts  aboutthe  yard  in  a  lordli 
style;  an  upper  servant  domineers  over  all  that  are 
under  him. 

The  first  three  of  these  terms  are  employed  for  ou(.^ 
as  are  invested  with  smne  sort  of  povrer,  oi  endovv*^ 
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nitli  some  sort  of  superiorily,  however  trifling;  but 
overbearing  is  employed  for  men  in  tlie  geneial  lela- 
lions  of  society,  whether  superiours  or  equals.  A  man 
ot  ait  impious  temper  and, £Oiiie  talent  will  frequently 
be  £0  overbearing  in  the  assemblies  of  his  equals  as  to 
awe  the  rest  into  silence,  and  carry  every  measure  of 
his  own  without  coiitradiciion  ;  '  I  reflected  wiiJiin  my- 
self how  much  society  would  sufler  if  such  insolent 
overbearing  charactei-s  as  Leoniine  were  not  held  in 
restraint.' — Cumberland.  i\s  the  petty  airs  of  supe- 
riority here  described  are  inostconniion  among  the  un- 
Euliivated  part  of  mankind,  we  may  say  that  the  impe- 
i-iofis  temper  shows  itself  peculiarly  in  the  domefetick 
circle;  tiiat  the /ortJZ^  air  sliows  itself  in  publick;  that 
the  domineering  tone  is  most  remarkable  in  the  kitchen ; 
and  the  overbearing  behaviour  in  villages. 

TC;  COMMISSION,  AUTHORIZE,  EJIPOVVER. 

Commission^  from  commit,  signifies  the  act  of  com- 
mitting, or  putting  into  the  hands  of  another;  to  au- 
Viorize  signifies  to  give  authority ;  to  empower^  t,o  put 
in  possession  oi  ihe  power  to  do  any  thing. 

'i'he  idea  of  transferring  some  business  to  another  is 
common  to  these  terms;  the  circumslances  under 
which  this  is  performed  constitute  tne  difference.  We 
commission  in  ordinary  cases;  we  authorize  and  em- 
power in  extraordinary  cases.  We  covnmssion  in  mat- 
ters where  our  own  will  and  con venienceareconcerned  ; 
we  authorize  in  matters  where  our  personal  authority 
is  requisite;  and  we  empower  ia  matters  where  tlie  au- 
Uiority  of  the  law  is  required.  A  commission  is  given 
by  the  bare  communication  of  one's  wishes;  we  au- 
thorize by  a  positive  and  formal  declarauon  to  thai 
mlent ;  we  cmpuwer  by  the  transfer  of  some  legal  docu- 
ment.   A  person  is  commissioned  to  make  a  pui chase; 

Commissioned  in  alternate  watch  tliey  stand, 

The  sun's  bright  portals  and  the  skies  command. 

POPK. 

One  is  authorized  to  communicate  what  has  been  in- 
trusted to  him  as  a  secret,  or  people  are  authorized  to 
act  any  given  part;  'A  more  decisive  proof  cannot  be 
given  of  the  full  conviction  of  the  British  nation  that 
th*;  principles  of  the  Revolution  did  not  authorize  them 
to  elect  kings  at  pleasure,  than  their  continuing  to  adopt 
a  plan  of  hereditary  Protestant  succession  in  the  old 
line.' — Burke.  One  is  empowered  to  receive  money ; 
Empowered  the  wrath  of  gods  and  men  to  tame. 
E'en  Jove  rever'd  the  venerable  dame. — Pope. 
When  comviissions  pass  between  equals,  the  perform- 
ance of  them  is  an  act  of  civility ;  but  tliey  are  fre- 
quently given  by  sovereigns  to  their  subjects  ;  author- 
izing and  empowering  avcasollen  directed  toinferiours, 
they  are  fiequently  acts  of  justice  and  necesisity.  Judges 
and  ambassadors  receive  commissions  from  their 
prince;  'Piinces  do  not  use  to  send  their  viceroys  un- 
furnished with  patents  clearly  signifying  their  commis- 
sion.''— South.  Servants  and  subuidinate  persons  are 
someVimes  authorized  to  act  in  the  name  of  their  em- 
ployers; magistrates  empower  the  officers  of  juatice  to 
apprehend  individuals  or  enter  houses.  We  are  com- 
missioned by  persons  only;  we  are  authorized  some- 
tinjesby  circumstances;  we  are  empowered  by  law. 


INFLUENCE,  AUTHORITY,  ASCEN  lANCV 
OR  AfeCENDANT,  SWAY. 

Influence^  from  the  Latin  ivjluo  to  flow  in  upon  or 
cause  to  flow  in  upon,  signifies  the  power  of  acting  on 
an  object  so  as  to  direct  or  move  it;  authority, in  Latin 
auctcritas,  from  auctor  'lie  author  or  prime  mover  ofa 
thing,  signifies  that  power  which  is  vested  in  the  prime 
mover ;  ascendpjncy  or  ascendant^  from  ascend,  signifies 
having  the  upper  hand;  sway^  like  our  word  swing  and 
the  German  schweben,  comes  in  all  probability  from  the 
Hebrew  HT  ••^  move,  signifying  also  the  power  to 
move  an  object. 

These  terms  imply  power,  under  different  circum- 
p'-ancesi  in^jfcnce  is  altogether  unconnected  with  any 
right  to  direct;  authority  includes  the  idea  of  right  ne- 
cessarily: superiority  of  rank,  lalent,  or  property,  per- 
sonal attachment,  and  a  varie  y  of  circumslances  give 
ivjluev.ce  ;  it  commonly  acts  by  persuasion,  and  employs 
engaging  manners,  so  as  to  determine  in  favour  of 
what  is  proposed :  superiour  wisdom,  age,  oflice,  and 


relation,  give  authority;  it  determines  of  ilM.if,  ami 
requires  no  collateral  aid  :  ascendancy  and  sway  are 
modes  oi  influence,  differing  oidy  in  degree  ;  they  both 
imply  an  excessive  and  improper  degree  of  injltunce 
over  tlie  mind,  independent  of  reason;  the  foinnr  is, 
however,  moie  gradual  in  its  process,  and  consequenllj' 
more  confirmed  in  its  nature;  the  tetter  may  be  only 
temporaiy,  but  may  be  more  violent.  A  person  employs 
many  arts,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  to  gain  the  ascend 
ancy ;  but  he  exerts  a  sway  by  a  violent  stretch  of 
power.  It  is  of  great  importance  for  thot^e  who  have 
influence^  to  conduct  themselves  consistently  with  their 
rank  and  station  ;  '  The  influence  of  France  as  a  rcpub- 
lick  is  equal  to  a  war  — Burkb  Men  are  apt  to  regard 
the  warnings  and  admonitions  of  a  true  fiiend  as  an 
odious  assumption  of  authority ;  '  Without  the  force  of 
authority  the  power  of  soldiers  grows  pernicious  to 
their  master.* — Temple.  Some  men  voluntarily  give 
themselves  up  to  tlie  ascendancy  which  a  valet  or  a  , 
mistress  has  gained  over  them,  while  tlie  latter  exert 
tlie  most  unwarrantable  sway  to  serve  their  own  inter 
ested  and  vicious  purposes  ;  '  By  the  ascendant  he  had 
in  his  understanding,  and  the  dexterity  of  ins  naiutCj 
he  could  persuade  him  vei/  much.' — Clarendon 
'  France,  since  her  revolution,  is  under  the  sway  of  a 
sect  whose  leaders,  at  one  stroke,  have  demolished  the 
whole  body  of  jurisprudence.' — Burke. 

Influence  and  ascendancy  are  said  likewise  of  things 
as  well  as  persons:  true  religion  will  have  an  influence 
not  only  on  the  outward  conduct  ofa  man,  but  the 
inwaid  affections  of  his  heart ;  'Religion  hath  so  great 
an  influence  upon  the  felicity  of  man,  that  it  ought  to  be 
upheld,  not  only  out  ofa  dread  of  divine  vengeance  in 
another  world,  but  outof  regard  to  temporal  pr()s.perity.' 
— TiLLuTSON.  That  man  is  truly  happy  in  whose 
mind  religion  has  the  ascendancy  over  every  oiher  prin- 
ciple ;  'If  you  allow  any  passion,  even  though  it  be 
esteemed  innocent,  to  acquire  an  absolute  asccndajitf 
your  inward  peace  will  be  impaired.' — ^Blair. 

POWER,  STRENGTH,  FORCE,  AUTHORITY, 
DOMINION. 

Power,  in  French  pouvoir^  comes  from -the  Latin 
possum  to  be  able ;  strength  denotes  the  abstract  quality 
of  strong ;  authority  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  ;  dominion,  from  dominus  a  lord,  signifies 
the  power  of  a  lord  or  the  exercise  of  that  power  ;  force, 
from  the  Latin  fortis  strong,  signifies  the  abstract 
quality  of  strength. 

Power  is  the  generick  and  universal  tenn,  compre 
bending  in  itthatsimpleprin'ciple  of  nature  which  exista 
in  all  subjects.  Strength  and  force  are  modes  of  power. 
These  terms  are  all  used  either  in  a  physical  or  moral 
application.  Poioer  in  the  physical  sense  respects 
whatever  causes  motion ;  '  Observing  in  ourselves  that 
we  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our  bodies 
which  were  at  rest ;  the  effects  also  that  natural  bodies 
are  able  to  produce  in  one  another,  occurring  every 
moment  to  our  senses,  we  both  these  ways  get  the  idea 
of  power.'' — Locke.  Strength  respects  that  species  of 
power  that  Ues  in  the  vital  and  muscular  parts  of  the 
body; 

Not  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones. 
Milton 

Strength,  therefore,  is  internal,  and  depends  upon  the 
internal  organization  of  the  frame ;  power,  on  the  ex- 
terna! circumstances.  A  man  may  have  strength  lo 
move,  but  not  the  power  if  he  be  bound  with  cords. 
Our  strength  is  proportioned  to  the  health  of  the  body, 
and  the  firmness  of  its  make;  om power  may  be  in- 
creased by  tlie  help  of  instruments. 

Power  may  be  exerted  or  otherwise ;  forcr.  is  power 
exerted,  or  active  ;  bodies  have  a  ^jower  of  resistance 
while  in  a  state  of  rest,  but  they  are  moved  by  a  certain 
force  from  other  bodies ; 

A  ship  which  hath  struck  sail,  doth  run, 
By  force  of  that  force  which  before  it  won. 

DONNB 

The  word  power  is  used  technically  for  the  moving 
force  ;  '  By  understanding  the  true  difference  between 
the  weight  and  the  power,  a  man  may  add  such  a  filling 
supplement  to  the  strength  of  the  power,  that  it  shall 
move  any  conceivable  weight,  though  it  should  nevei 
so  much  exceed  that  force  which  the  power  is  naturally 
endowed  with.' — Wilkins. 
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I;i  A  moral  aT.t'pta(ion  po^Der,  strcnfft/i^  and  force, 
way  be  applied  tu  the  same  objects  with  a  similar  dis- 
tinction, tlius  we  may  speak  ol'the^oujtr  of  language 
generally, the sircKo-f/i  ot'a  person's  expressioTis  to  con- 
vey tlie  state  of  his  own  mind;  and  the  force  of  terms 
as  to  their  extent  of  meaning  and  fitness  to  convey  tlie 
ideas  of  those  wlio  use  them.  In  this  case  it  is  evident 
that  stre7igUt  And  force  are  here  eniijlnyttl  as  particu'ai 
luoporlies,  bnt  strcngUi  is  tlie  power  actually  exerted, 
and  force  the  power  uhicli  may  he  exerted. 

Power  is  eitiier  publitk  or  piivate,  which  brings  it  in 
alliance  with  authority.  Civil  power  includes  in  it  all 
that  which  enables  us  to  have  any  influence  or  control 
over  the  aciions,  peraons,  property,  Sec.  of  others  ; 

Hence  thou  shalt  prove  my  might,  and  curse  the  hour, 
Thou  stoodst  a  rival  cf  imperial  pow'r.— Pope. 

Authority  is  confined  to  that  species  of  poioer  which  is 
derived  from  some  legitimate  source  ;  '  Power  arising 
from  strength  is  always  in  those  who  are  governed, 
who  are  many  ;  but  authority  arising  from  opinion  is 
in  those  who  govern,  wlio  are  few.' — Temple.  Power 
exists  independently  of  all  right ;  authority  is  founded 
only  on  right.  A  king  has  often  the  power  to  be  cruel, 
but  he  has  never  the  autfiority  to  be  so.  Subjects 
have  sometimes  the  power  of  overturning  the  govern- 
ment, but  they  can  in  no  case  have  the  authority. 
Power  maybe  abused;  authority  maybe  exceeded. 
A  sovereign  abuses  hispower^  who  exercises  it  for  the 
misery  of  his  subjects ;  he  e.xcpeds  liis  authority,  if 
he  deprive  them  of  any  riglit  from  mere  caprice  or 
humour. 

Power  may  be  seized  either  by  fraud  or  force; 
aut/torityis  derived  from  some  present  law,  or  dele- 
gated by  a  higher  power.  Despotism  is  an  assumed 
power,  it  acknowledges  no  law  but  the  will  of  tiie 
individual ;  it  is,  therefore,  exercised  by  no  authority: 
the  sovereign  holds  his  power  by  the  law  of  God;  for 
God  is  the  source  of  all  authority,  which  is  commen- 
surate with  his  goodness,  his  power,  and  his  wisdom  : 
man,  tlierefore,  exercises  ihe  s  ipreme  authority  over 
man,  as  the  minister  of  God's  authority;  he  exceeds 
.hat  authority  jf  he  do  any  thing  contrary  to  God's 
will.  Subjects  have  a  delegated  authority  which  they 
receive  from  a  supenour;  if  they  act  for  themselves, 
without  respect  to  the  will  of  that  superiour,  they 
exert  a  pow&r  witiiout  aiUkorHy.  In  tliis  niam>er  a 
prime  minister  acte  by  the  authority  of  the  king,  to 
whom  he  is  responsible.  A  minister  of  the  gospel 
performs  his  functions  by  the  authority  of  the  gospel, 
as  it  is  interpreted  and  administered  by  the  church  ; 
but  when  he  acts  by  an  individual  or  particular  inter- 
pretation, it  is  a  self-assumed  power,  but  not  authority. 
Social  beings,  in  order  to  act  in  concert,  must  act  by 
laws  and  the  subordination  of  ranks,  whether  in  reli- 
gion or  politicks;  and  he  who  acts  solely  by  his  own 
will,  in  opposition  to  the  general  consent  of  compe- 
tent judges,  exerts  a  power,  but  is  without  authority. 
Hence  those  who  officiate  in  England  as  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  otherwise  than  according  to  the  form  and 
discipline  of  the  Established  Church,  act  by  an  as- 
sumed power,  which,  though  not  punishable  by  the 
laws  of  man,  must,  like  other  sins,  be  answered  for  at 
the  barof  Ood. 

It  lies  properly  with  the  supreme  power  to  grant 
privileges,  or  take  them  away;  but  the  same  may  be 
lone  by  one  in  whom  the  authority  is  invested.  J3u- 
tharityin  this  sense  is  applied  to  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life,  where  the  line  of  disiinciion  is  always  drawn, 
between  what  we  can  and  what  we  ought  to  do. 
There  is  power  where  we  can  or  may  act;  there  is 
authority  only  where  we  ought  to  act.  In  all  our 
dealings  with  others,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  in 
every  thing,  not  what  we  have  the  power  of  doing,  but 
what  we  have  the  authority  to  do.  In  matters  of  in- 
difference, and  in  what  concerns  ourselves  only,  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  the  power  to  act,  but  in  all  important 
matters  we  must  have  the  authority  of  the  divine  law: 
a  man  may  have  thepotoerto  read  or  leave  it  alone;  but 
he  cannot  dispose  of  his  person  in  all  respects,  without 
authority.  In  what  concerns  others,  we  must  act  by 
their  authority,  if  we  wish  to  act  conscientiously; 
when  the  secrets  of  another  are  confided  to  us,  we 
have  the  power  to  divulge  them,  but  not  the  authority, 
unless  it  be  given  by  him  who  intrusted  them. 

Instructers  are  invested  by  parents  with  authority 
ftver  their  children  ;  and  parents  receive  their  authority 


from  natu.e,  that  "b,  the  Jaw  of  GiA,  this  piierna 
authority^  according  to  the  Christian  system,  extL-nds 
to  tlie  education,  but  not  to  the  destruction,  of  theli 
oflspiiiig.  The  heaihens,  however,  claimed  and  ex 
erted  a  power  over  the  lives  of  theu'  children.  By  my 
supeiidur  strength  I  may  be  enabled  to  exert  a  power 
over  a  tnan,  bo  as  to  control  his  action ;  of  his  own 
accord  he  gives  me  authority  to  dispose  of  Iiid  pro 
perty;  so  in  literature,  men  of  established  repilaiion, 
of  classical  merit,  and  known  veiaciiy,  arc  quoted  o» 
authoritirs  in  support  of  any  position. 

Power  is  indefinite  as  to  degree;  one  may  have 
little  or  mucli  power :  dominion  is  a  positive  degree  of 
power.  A  monarch's  poMc?- may  be  limited  by  various 
circumstances;  a  despot  exercises  dominion  over  all 
his  subjects,  high  and  low.  One  is  not  taid  to  get  a 
power  over  ^ny  object,  but  to  get  an  object  Into  one's 
power :  on  the  other  hand,  we  get  a  dominion  over  an 
object ;  thus  some  men  have  a  dominion  over  the  con 
sciences  of  others  ; 

And  each  of  these  must  will,  perceive,  design, 
And  draw  confus'dly  in  a  diff'rent  line, 
Which  then  can  claim  dominion  o'er  the  rest, 
Or  stamp  the  ruling  passion  in  the  breast. 

Jbnynb 


POWERFUL,  POTENT,  MIGHTY. 
Powerful,  or  full  of  power,  is  also  the  original  mean 
ing  of  potent ;  but  mighty  signifies  having  might- 
Powerful  is  applicable  to  strength  as  well  as  power: 
a  pmoerful  man  is  one  who  by  his  size  and  make  can 
easily  overpower  another:  and  Ti  powerful  peison  ig 
one  who  has  much  in  Wis  power ;  '  It  is  certain  that  the 
senses  are  more  powerful  as  llie  reason  is  weaker.' — 
Johnson.  Potent  is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  in 
which  it  expresses  a  larger  extent  of  power ; 

Now,  flaming  up  the  heavens,  the  potent  sun 
Melts  into  limpid  air  the  high-raised  clouds. 

THOilSO.V 

A  potent  monarch  is  much  more  than  a  powcrfu 
prince  ;  mighty  expresses  a  still  higher  degree  of 
power,-  might  is  power  unlimited  by  any  considtta 
lion  or  circumstance ;  '  He  who  lives  by  a  mighty  piin- 
ciple  within,  which  the  world  about  him  neither  s-ees 
nor  understands,  he  only  ouglit  to  pass  for  godly.  — 
South.  A  uiant  is  called  mighty  in  the  physical 
sense,  and  that  genius  is  said  to  be  mighty  which  takes 
everything  within  its  grasp;  the  Supreme  Beii;g  is 
entitled  either  Omnipotent  or  Almighty ;  but  the  latter 
term  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  boundless  extent 
more  forcibly  than  the  former. 


EMPIRE,  REIGN,  DOMINION. 

Empire  in  this  case  conveys  the  idea  of  power,*  or 
an  exercise  of  sovereignty;  in  this  sense  it  is  allied  to 
the  word  reign,  which,  from  the  verb  to  reign,  signifies 
the  act  of  reigning;  and  to  the  word  dominion,  which 
signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

Empire  is  used  more  properly  for  people  or  nations; 
reign  for  the  individuals  who  hold  the  power:  hence 
we  say  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  or  of  the  Turks  ; 
the  reign  of  the  Cffisars  or  the  Paleoloel.  The  most 
glorious  epoch  of  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians  is 
the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  that  of  the  empire  of 
the  Persians  is  the  reign  of  Cyrus ;  tiiat  of  the  empire 
of  the  Greeks  is  the  m^n  of  Alexander;  that  of  the 
Romans  is  the  reign  of  Augustus;  these  are  the  four 
great  empires  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel. 

All  the  epithets  applied  to  the  word  empire,  in  this 
sense,  belong  equally  to  rei^;  but  all  which  are  ap- 
plied to  reign  are  not  suitable  in  application  to  empire. 
We  may  speak  of  a  reign  as  long  and  glorious  ;  but 
not  of  an  empire  as  long  and  glorious,  unless  the  idea 
be  expressed  paraphrastically.  The  empire  of  the 
Romans  was  of  longer  duration  than  that  of  the 
Greeks;  but  the  glory  of  the  latter  was  more  brilliant, 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  conquests:  the  m^n  of  King 
George  HI.  was  one  of  the  longest  and  most  eventful 
recorded  in  history. 

Empire  and  reign  are  both  applied  in  the  proi>e- 
sense  to  the  exercise  of  publick  authority; 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard:  *' Empire,  r^gne. 
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The  sa^ti  liistorick  muse 
Should  next  conduct  us  tlimugli  the  deeps  of  time, 
Show  us  how  empire  greW;  decliri'd,  and  fell. 

Thomson. 
Dominion  applies  to  the  personal  act,  whether  of  a 
sovereign  or  a  private  individual:  a  sovereign  may 
have  dominion  over   many  nations  by  the  force  of 
arms,  but  he  holds  his  reign  over  one  nation  by  the 
force  of  law; 
He  who,  like  a  father,  held  his  reign^ 
So  soon  forgot,  was  wise  and  just  in  vain. — Pope. 
Hence  the  word  dominion  may,  in  the  proper  sense, 
be  applied  to  the  power  which  man  exercises  over  the 
brutes,  over  inanimaie  objects,  or  over  himself:  but  if 
empire  and  reign,  be  applied  to  any  thing  but  civil 
govtrnmenl,  or  to  nations,  it  is  only  in  the  improper 
sense  :  thus  a  female  may  be  said  to  hold  her  empire 
among  her  admirers  ;  or  fashions  may  be  said  to  liave 
their  reign.    In  this  application  of  the  terms,  empire 
is  someiliing  wide  and  all-comtnanding; 
Let  great  Achilles,  to  the  gods  reslgn'd, 
To  reason  yield  the  empire  of  his  mind. — Pope. 
Reign  is  that  which  is  steady  and  settled  ; 

The  frigid  zone, 
Where  for  relentless  months  continual  night 
Holds  o'er  the  glittering  waste  her  starry  j-eign. 

TUOMSON. 

dominion  is  full  of  control  and  force ;  '  By  timely  cau- 
tion ihoBe  desires  may  be  repressed  to  which  indidgence 
would  give  absolute  dominion.^ — Johnson. 


PRINCE,  MONARCH,  SOVEREIGN, 
POTENTATE. 
Prince,  in  French  prince^  Latin  princeps,  from 
primus,  signifies  the  chief  or  tlie  first  person  in  the 
nation;  monarch,  from  the  Greek  ^dyos  alone,  and 
&cixh  government,  signifies  one  having  sole  authority  ; 
sooereigTb  is  probably  changed  from  superregnum; 
potentate,  from  potens  powerful,  signifies  one  having 
supreme  power. 

Prince  is  the  ganerick  term,  the  rest  are  specifick 
terms;  every  monarch,  sovereign,  and  potentate,  is  a 
prints  "DUt  nut  viceversd.  The  term  prince  is  inde- 
finite as  to  the  degree  of  power ;  a  prince  may  have  a 
limited  or  despotick  power ;  but  in  its  restricted  sense 
this  tifie  denotes  a  smaller  degree  of  power  than  any 
of  the  other  terms :  the  term  monarch  does  not  define 
the  e.vtent  of  the  power,  but  simply  that  it  is  undivided 
as  opposed  to  that  species  of  power  which  is  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  many:  sovereign  and  potentate  indicate 
Ihe  highest  degree  of  power;  but  the  foimer  is  em- 
ployed only  as  respects  the  nation  that  is  governed, 
tlie  latter  respects  other  nations;  a  sovereign  is  su- 
preme over  Ins  subjects;  a  potentate  is  powerful  by 
means  of  his  subjects.  Every  man  having  inde- 
pendent power  is  a  prince,  let  his  territory  be  ever  so 
inconsiderable;  Germany  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  stales,  which  are  governed  by  [>e\xy  princes ; 
Of  all  the  princes  who  had  swayed  the  Mexican 
sceptre,  Montezuma  was  the  most  haughty.' — Robert- 
son. Everyone  reigning  by  himself  in  a  state  of  some 
considerable  magnitude,  and  having  an  independent 
authority  over  his  subjects  is  a  monarch;  kirigs  and 
emperours  therefore  are  all  monarcks  ;  '  The  Mexican 
people  were  warlike  and  enterprising,  the  authority 
Bf  the  monarch  unbounded.' — Kobertson.  Every 
moitarch  is  a  sovereign,  whose  extent  of  d.iminion 
and  number  of  subject.B  rises  above  the  ordinary  level; 
'The  Peruvian^i  yielded  a  blind  submission  to  their 
sooereigns.^ — Robertson.  He  is  a  potentate  if  his 
infiuence  either  in  the  cabinet  or  the  field  extends 
very  considerably  over  the  affairs  of  other  nations ; 
'How  mean  must  the  most  exalted  potentate  upon 
earth  appear  to  that  eye  which  takes  in  innumerable 
orders  of  spirits.' — Addison.  Although  we  know  that 
princes  are  but  men,  yet  in  estimating  their  characters 
ive  are  apt  to  expect  more  of  them  than  what  is  human. 
It  is  the  great  concern  of  every  monarch  who  wishes 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects  lo  choose  good  coun- 
sellors' whoever  has  approved  himself  a  faithful  sub- 
ject may  approach  his  sovereign  with  a  steady  confi- 
dence in  having  done  his  duty:  the  potentates  of  the 
larth  may  sometimes  be  intoxicated  with  their  power 


and  their  triumphs  bi.t  in  general  they  have  too  man? 
mementoes  of  their  common  infirmity,  to  forget  thai 
they  are  but  mortal  men. 


ABSOLUTE,  DESPOTICK,  ARDITRAUY, 

TYRANNICAL. 
.Absolute  in  Latin  absoliiius,  participle  of  absoluv, 
signifies  absolved  or  set  at  liberty  from  all  restraint  as 
it  regards  persons;  unconditional,  unlimited,  as  it  re- 
gards things ;  despotick,  from  despot,  in  Greek  Se<nT6T^i 
a  master  or  lord,  implies  being  like  a  lord,  uncon- 
trolled ;  arbitrary,  in  French  arbitraire,  from  the  Latin 
arbitrium  will,  inipiiep  belonging  to  tlie  will  of  one  in- 
dependent of  that  of  others  ;  tyrannical  signifies  being 
like  a  tyrant. 

Absolute  power  is  independent  of  and  superiour  to 
all  other  power :  an  absolute  monarch  is  uncontrolled 
not  only  by  men  but  things ;  he  is  above  all  law  except 
what  emanates  from  himself; 

Unerring  power ! 
Supreme  and  absolute,  of  these  your  ways 
You  render  no  account. — Lvllo. 
When  absolute  power  is  assigned  to  any  one  accordint; 
to  the  constitution  of  a  government,  it  is  despotick 
Despotick  power  is  therefore  something  less  than  abso- 
lute power:  a  prince  is  absolute  of  himself:  he  is 
despotick  by  the  consent  of  others. 

In  the  early  ages  of  society  monarchs  were  absolute, 
and  among  the  Eastern  naiions  they  still  retain  the  ab 
solute  form  of  government,  though  much  limited  by  es- 
tablished usage.  In  the  more  civilized  stages  of  society 
the  power  of  (ies;)o(5  has  been  considerably  restricted  by 
prescribed  taws,  in  so  much  that  despotism  is  now 
classed  among  the  regular  forms  of  government;  'Such 
a  history  as  that  of  Suetonius  is  to  me  an  unanswer- 
able argument  against  despotick  power.' — Addison 
This  term  may  also  be  appl  led  figuratively  ;  '  Whatever 
the  will  commands,  the  whole  man  must  do  ;  the  em- 
pire of  the  will  over  all  the  faculties  being  absolutely 
overruling  ^nA despotick? — South. 

Arbitrary  aud  tyrannical  do  not  respect  the  power 
itself,  so  much  as  the  exercise  of  power:  the  latter  is 
always  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  the  former  sometimes  in 
an  indifferent  sense.  With  arbitrariness  is  associaieiil 
the  idea  of  caprice  and  selfishness;  for  where  is  the  in 
dividual  whose  uncontrolled  will  may  not  oftener  be 
capricious  than  otherwise  1  With  tyranny  is  assoct 
aled  the  idea  of  oppression  and  injustice.  Among  the 
Greeks  the  word  ^lupavvos  a  tyrant,  implied  no  more 
than  what  we  now  understand  by  despot,  namely,  a 
possessor  of  unlimited  power:  but  from' the  natural 
abuse  of  such  power,  it  has  acquired  the  signification 
now  attached  to  it,  namely,  of  exercising  power  to  the 
injury  of  another ; 
Our  sects  a  more  tyrannick  power  assume. 
And  would  forscorpions  change  the  rod  of  Rome. 
Roscommon. 
Absolute  power  should  he  granted  to  no  one  man  or 
body  of  men ;  since  there  is  no  security  that  it  will  not 
be  exercised  arbitrarily  ;  '  An  honest  private  man  ollen 
grows  cruel  and  abandoned,  when  converted  into  an 
absolute  prince.' — Addison.  In  despotick  governments 
the  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  subordinate  offiners 
are  often  more  intolerable  than  those  of  the  Prince 


POSITIVE,  ABSOLUTE.  PEREMPTORY. 

Positive,  in  Latin  positivus,  from  pono  to  put  o^ 
place,  signifies  placed  or  fixed,  that  is,  fixed  or  esta- 
blished in  the  mind  ;  absolute  {v.  Absolute)  signifies 
uncontrolled  by  any  external  circumstances;  ^cT-cm^- 
tory,  in  Latin  peremptoriusyfrom  perino  to  take  away, 
signifies  removing  all  further  question. 

Positive  is  said  either  of  a  man's  convictions  or  tein 
per  of  mind,  or  of  his  proceedings  ;  absolute  is  said  of 
his  mode  of  proceeding,  or  his  relative  circumstances , 
peremptory  Is  said  of  his  proceeding.  Positive,  as  re 
spects  a  man's  conviction,  has  been  spoken  of  undet 
the  article  of  confident  (v.  Confident) ;  in  the  lattei 
sense  it  bears  the  closest  analogy  lo  absolute  or  peremp 
tory  :  a  positive  mode  of  speech  depends  upon  a  posi- 
tive stale  of  mind  ;  'The  diminution  or  ceasing  of  pain 
does  not  operate  like  positive  pleasure.' — Burkh.  An 
absolute  mode  of  speech  depends  upon  the  uncontroj. 
lable  QutliQi'iiv  of  the  speaker  ;  '  Those  parts  of 
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ffiural  world  whicli  luve  not  an  absolute,  may  yet  have 
a  relative  beauty,  in  respect  of  some  other  parla  con- 
cealed from  us.'— Addison.  A  pcremptomj  mode  of 
iipcech  depends  upon  the  disposition  and  relative  cir- 
cuinsl.iiices  of  the  speaker;  'The  Highlander  gives  to 
every  quesiiou  an  answer  so  prompt  andycre7n^(o?*i/, 
thatskepticiym  is  dared  int..  silence." — Johnson.  A  de- 
cision IS  positive;  a  command  absolute  ot peremptory : 
what  is  positive  excludes  all  question  ;  what  is  abso- 
lute bars  all  resistance;  what  is  perenj^^iorT/ removes 
all  hesiiaiion  ;  a  positive  answer  can  be  given  only  by 
one  who  has  positive  information ;  an  absolute  decree 
can  issue  only  from  one  vested  with  absolute  authority ; 
a  percmptoTy  refusal  can  be  given  only  by  one  who  has 
the  will  and  ihe  power  of  deciding  it  without  any  con- 
trove  rey. 

As  adverbs,  positively,  absolutely,  and  peremptorily^ 
have  an  equally  close  connexion  :  a  thing  is  said  to  be 
positively  known,  or  positively  determined  upon,  or 
positively  agreed  to ;  it  is  said  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, absolutely  true  or  false,  absolutely  ;-equircd ;  it  ia 
not  to  be  peremptorily  decided,  pcrcviptonly  declared, 
peremptorily  refused. 

Positive  and  absolute  are  likewise  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  tlie  same  distinction  aa  before:  the  posi- 
tive expresses  what  is  fixed  In  disthiction  from  the 
relative  that  may  vary;  the  absolute  is  that  whicli  is 
independent  of  every  thing :  thus,  pleasure  and  pains 
are  positive;  names  in  logic  are  absolute;  cases  in 
grammar  are  absolute. 


ROYAL,  REGAL,  KINGLY. 

Royal  and  res-al  from  the  Latin  rex  a  king,  though 
of  foreign  origin,  have  obtained  more  general  appli- 
cation than  the  corresponding  EngUsh  term  kingly. 
Royal  signifies  belonging  to  a  king,  in  its  most  general 
sense  ;  rcg-al  in  Latin  rcg-alis,  signifies  appertaining  to 
a  king,  in  its  particular  application;  kingly  signifies 
properly  like  a  king.  A  royal  carriage,  a  royal  resi- 
dence, a  royal  couple,  a  royal  salute,  royal  authority, 
all  designate  the  geneiai  and  ordinary  appurtenances 
to  a  king. 

He  died,  and  oh !  may  no  reflection  shed 
Its  pois'nous  venom  on  the  royal  dead. — Prior. 
Regal  government,  regal  state,  regal  power,  regal  dig- 
nity, denote  the  peculiar  properties  of  a  king  ; 
Jerusalem  combined  must  see 
My  open  fault  and  regal  infamy. — Prior. 
Singly  always  implies  what  is  becoming  a  king,  or 
after  the  manner  of  a  king;  a  kingly  crown  is  such  as 
a  king  ought  to  wear ;  a  kingly  niieu,  that  which  is 
after  the  manner  of  a  king; 

Scipio,  you  know  how  Massanissa  bears 
His  kingly  post  at  more  than  ninety  years, 

Denham. 

EMPIRE,  KINGDOM. 

Ainiougb  these  two  words  obviously  refer  to  two  spe- 
cies of  states,  where  the  princes  assume  the  title  of 
either  emperour  or  king,  yet  the  difference  between  them 
is  not  limited  to  this  distinction. 

*  The  word  empire  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  a  stale 
that  is  vast,  and  composed  of  many  different  people  ; 
that  uf  kingdom  marks  a  state  more  limited  in  extent, 
and  united  In  its  composition.  In  kingdoms  there  is  a 
uniformity  of  fundamental  laws;  the  difference  in  re- 
gard to  particular  laws  or  modes  of  jurisprudence  being 
merely  variations  from  custom,  which  do  not  affect  the 
unity  of  political  administration.  From  this  uni- 
formity, indeed,  in  the  functions  of  government,  we 
may  trace  the  origin  of  the  words  king  and  kingdom: 
since  there  is  but  one  prince  or  sovereign  ruler,  although 
there  may  be  many  employed  in  the  administration. 
With  empires  it  is  different :  one  part  is  sometimes  go- 
verned by  fundamental  laws,  very  different  from  those 
by  which  another  part  of  the  same  empire  is  governed ; 
which  diversity  destroys  the  unity  of  government,  and 
makes  the  union  of  thestate  to  consist  in  the  submission 
of  certain  chiefs  to  the  commands  of  a  superiour  ge- 
neral or  chief.  From  this  very  right  of  commanding, 
then,  it  is  evident  that  the  words  empire  and  emperour 

*  Vide  Abbe  Bauzee :  "  Tmpire,  royaume." 


derive  their  origin ;  and  hence  it  is  that  there  may  be 
many  princes  or  so\'ercif;ns,  and  kingdo/As,  in  the  sanif 
empire. 

As  a  farther  illustration  of  these  terms,  we  need  only 
look  to  their  application  from  the  uai  liesl  ages  in  whicn 
they  were  used,  down  to  the  present  period.  The  worJ 
king  had  its  existence  long  prior  to  that  of  emperour 
being  doubtless  derived,  through  the  channel  of  the 
northern  languages,  from  the  Hebrew  |n3  a  priest, 
since  in  those  ages  of  primitive  simplicity,  before  the 
lust  of  dominion  had  led  to  the  extension  of  power  and 
conquest,  he  who  performed  the  sacerdotal  office  wai 
unanimously  regarded  as  the  fittest  person  lo  discharge 
the  civil  functions  for  the  ccmmunity.  So  in  like  man 
ner  among  the  Romans  the  corresponding  word  rex 
which  comes  from  rego,  and  the  Hebrew  nj^'l  to  feed 
signifies  a  pastor  or  shepherd,  because  he  who  filled  Hit 
office  of  king  acted  both  spiritually  and  civilly  as  tireii 
guide.  Rome  tlierefore  was  first  a  kin^^nt,  while  il 
was  formed  of  only  one  people:  it  acquired  the  name 
of  empire  as  soon  as  other  nations  were  brought  into 
subjection  to  it,  and  became  membeis  of  it;  not  by 
losing  their  distinctive  character  as  nations,  but  by  sub 
milting  themselves  to  tlie  supreme  command  of  their 
conquerors. 

For  the  same  reason  the  German  empire  was  so  de- 
nominated, because  it  consisted  of  several  states  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  yet  all  subject  to  one  ruler  o, 
emperor  ;  so  likewise  the  Russian  empire,  the  Ottomar 
empire,  and  the  Mogul  empire,  which  are  composed  ot 
different  nations:  and  on  the  other  hand  the  kivgdovi 
of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  of  France,  and  of  England,  all 
of  which,  though  divided  into  difl'erent  provinces,  were 
nevertheless,  one  people,  having  but  one  ruler.  While 
France,  however,  included  many  distinct  countries 
within  its  jurisdiction,  it  properly  assumed  the  name  of 
an  empire;  and  England  having  by  a  legislative  act 
united  to  itself  a  country  distinct  both  in  its  laws  and 
customs,  has  likewise,  with  equal  propriety,  been  de- 
nominated the  British  empire. 

A  kingdom  can  never  reach  to  the  extent  of  an  em 
,ipire,  for  the  unity  of  government  and  administratioi) 
which  constitutes  its  leading  feature  cannot  reach  so 
far,  and  at  .the  same  time  requires  more  time  llian  the 
simple  exercise  of  superiority,  and  the  right  of  receiv 
ing  certain  marks  of  homage,  which  suffice  to  form  ar. 
empire.  Although  a  kingdom  may  not  be  free,  yet  an 
empire  can  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  despotick  in  its 
form  of  government.  Power,  when  extended  and  ra^ 
mified,  as  it  must  unavoidably  be  in  an  empire,  derives 
no  aid  from  the  personal  influence  of  the  sovereign, 
and  requires  therefore  to  be  dealt  out  in  portions  far 
too  great  lo  be  consistent  with  the  happiness  of  the 
subject. 


TERRITORY,  DOMINION. 

Both  these  terms  respect  a  portion  of  countiy  under 
a  particular  government;  but  the  word  territory  brings 
to  our  minds  the  land  which  is  included;  doviinion 
conveys  to  our  minds  the  power  which  ia  exercised: 
territory  refers  to  that  which  is  in  its  nature  bounded ; 
dominion  may  be  said  of  that  which  is  boundless.  A 
petty  prince  has  his  territory;  the  monarch  of  a  great 
empire  has  dominions. 

It  is  the  o^ect  of  eveiy  ruler  to  guard  his  territory 
against  the  irruptions  of  an  enemy;  '  The  conquered 
territory  was  divided  among  the  Spanish  invaders, 
according  to  rules  which  custom  had  introduced.'— 
Robertson.  _  Ambitious  monaichs  are  always  aiming 
to  extend  their  dominions  ; 

And  while  the  heroick  Pyrrhus  shines  in  arms, 

Our  wide  dominions  shall  the  world  o'ecrun. 

Trapp. 


STATE,  REALM,  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  state  is  that  consolidated  part  of  a  nation  n 
which  lies  its  power  and  greatness ;  the  realm,  froiF 
royaume  a  kingdom,  is  any  state  whose  government  ia 
monarchical ;  the  commonwealth  is  the  grand  body  of 
a  nation,  consisting  both  of  the  government  and  people 
which  forms  the  commonwealth  or  commomoeal  of  a 
nation. 

The  ruling  idea  in  the  sense  and  application  of  th€ 
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word  state  Is  that  of  government  in  its  most  abstract 
sense;  affairs  of  state  may  either  respect  the  iiitenial 
remilalions  of  a  country,  or  it  may  respect  the  arrange- 
ments of  different  states  with  each  ofiSier.  The  term 
realm  is  employed  for  the  nation  at  large,  but  confined 
to  such  nations  as  arc  monarchical  and  ari^^incraucal ; 
peers  of  the  realm  sit  in  the  English  Parliament  by 
theirown  right.  The  term  commonweaUk  refers  rather 
to  the  aggregate  body  of  men,  and  their  possessions, 
rather  thanto  the  eovernnient  of  a  country:  it  is  tlie 
business  of  the  minister  to  consult  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealtk. 

The  term  state  is  indefinitely  applied  to  all  comma- 
nities,  large  or  small,  living  under  anv  form  of  govern- 
ment: a  petty  principality  in  Germany,  and  the  whole 
German  or  Russian  empire,  are  alike  termed  s/aies  ; 
'  No  man  that  anderstands  \he  state  of  Poland,  and  the 
United  Provinces,  will  be  able  to  range  Uiem  under 
any  particular  names  of  government  that  have  been 
invented.'— Temple.  Realm  is  a  term  of  dignity  in 
regard  to  a  nation ;  France,  Germany,  England,  Russia, 
are,  therefore,  witli  most  propnety  termed  realms^ 
when  spoken  of  either  in  regard  to  themselves  or  in 
general  connexions ; 
Then  Saturn  came,  who  fled  the  power  of  Jove, 
Robb'd  of  his  realms^  and  banish'd  from  above. 

Dryden. 
Commonwealth^  ^Mhow^h.  not  appropriately  applied  to 
any  nation,  is  most  fitted  for  republicks,  which  have 
hardly  fixedness  enough  in  themselves  to  deserve  the 
name  of  state; 
Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm. 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. 

Shakspeare. 

CREDIT,  FAVOUR,  INFLUENCE. 

Credit,  from  the  Latin  creditus,  participle  of  credo 
to  believe  or  trust,  marks  the  state  of  being  believed 
or  trusted ;  favour,  from  the  Latin  javeo,  and  probably 
favus  a  honey  comb,  marks  an  agreeable  or  pleasant 
state  of  feeling;  infiuence  signifies  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  article. 

These  terms  denote  the  staie  we  stand  in  with  regard 
toothers  as  flowing  out  of  their  sentiments  towards 
ourselves :  credit  arises  out  of  esteem  ;  favour  out  of 
good-will  or  affection;  influence  out  of  either  credit 
or  favour :  credit  depends  most  on  personal  merit; 
favour  may  depend  on  the  caprice  cf  him  who  be- 
stows it. 

The  credit  which  we  have  with  others  is  marked  by 
their  confidence  in  our  judgement ;  by  their  disposition 
to  submit  to  our  decisions ;  by  their  reliance  in  our 
veracity,  or  assent  to  our  opinions:  thefavour  we  have 
with  others  is  marked  by  their  readiness  to  comply 
with  our  wishes;  their  subserviency  to  our  views; 
attachment  to  our  society:  men  of  talent  are  ambi- 
tious to  gain  credit  with  their  sovereigns,  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  counsel ;  weak  men  or  men  of  ordinary 
powers  are  contented  with  being  the  favourites  of 
princes,  and  enjoying  tlieir  patronage  and  protection. 
Credit  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  individual,  and 
stimulates  him  to  noble  e.tertions  ;  it  is  beneficial  in  its 
results  to  all  mankind,  individually  or  collectively; 
'Truth  itself  shall  lose  its  credit,  if  delivered  by  a 
per-son  that  has  none.' — South.  Favour  redounds  to 
the  personal  advantage,  the  selfish  gratification  of  the 
individual ;  it  is  apt  to  inflame  pride,  and  provoke 
jealousy;  'Halifax,  thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity 
of  securing  imrnortalily,  made  some  advances  of /a- 
vour,  and  some  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope,  which 
he  seems  to  have  received  with  sullen  coldness.' — 
Johnson.  The  honest  exertion  of  our  abilities  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  gain  credit;  there  will  always  be 
found  those  who  are  just  enough  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due:  /awowr,  whether  in  the  gaining  or  main- 
taining, requires  much  finesse  and  trick ;  much  man- 
agement of  the  humours  of  others;  much  control  of 
one's  own  humours;  what  is  thus  gamed  with  diffi- 
culty is  often  lost  in  a  moment,  and  for  a  trifle.  Credit, 
though  sometimes  obtained  by  falsehood,  is  never  got 
without  exertion;  but  favour,  whether  justly  or  un- 
justly bestowed,  often  comes  by  little  or  no  effort  on 
thepart  of  the  receiver:  a  clergyman  gains  crcrf/(  with 
his  parishioners  by  the  consistency  of  his  conduct,  the 
(jT-avitv  of  nis  dcme-uiour^  and  the  strictness  of  his 


life;  the  favour  of  the  populace  is  gained  by  aru 
which  men  of  upright  minds  would  disdain  to  employ 
Credit  and  favour  are  the  gifts  of  others  ;  injtuenct, 
is  a  possession  wliich  we  derive  from  circumstances  : 
there  will  always  be  influence  where  there  js  credit  or 
favour,  hut  it  may  ex\st  in(ie[)cndcnlly  of  eitlier:  wt 
have  credit  and  favour  fur  ourselves;  we  exert  influ- 
ence over  others;  credit  and  favour  serve  one's  uvvn 
purposes;  influence  is  employed  in  directing  others: 
weak  people  easily  give  credit,  or  be.^tow  their  j'cs^^ir, 
by  which  an  influence  is  gained  over  them  to  bend 
them  to  the  will  of  others;  the  influence  itself  may  bo 
good  or  bad,  according  to  the  views  of  the  person  by 
whom  it  is  exerted;  'Wliat  motive  could  induce 
Murray  to  murder  a  prince  without  capacity,  without 
followers,  without  ivjluence  over  the  nobles,  whom  the 
queen,  by  her  neglect,  had  reduced  to  the  lowest  stale 
of  contempt.' — Robertson. 


GRACE,  FAVOUR. 

Grace,  in  French  grace,  Latin  gratia,  comes  from 
^ra^Hs  kind,  because  a  ^flce  results  from  pure  kind 
ness  independently  of  iJie  merit  of  the  receiver;  but 
favour  is  tliat  which  is  granted  voluntarily  and  with 
OLH  hope  of  recompense  independently  of  all  obli- 
gation. 

Grace  is  never  used  but  in  regard  to  those  who  have 
offended  and  made  themselves  liable  to  punishment; 
favour  is  employed  for  actual  good.  An  act  of  grace 
is  a  term  employed  to  denote  that  act  of  the  govern- 
ment by  whicli  insolvent  debtors  are  released;  but 
otherwise  the  term  is  in  most  frequent  use  among 
Christians  to  denote  that  merciful  influence  which  God 
exerts  over  his  most  unworthy  creatures  from  tlie  infi- 
nite goodness  of  his  Divine  nature;  it  is  to  his  special 
grace  tbat  we  attribute  every  good  feeling  by  which  v;3 
are  prevented  from  committing  sin; 

But  say  I  could  repent  and  could  obtain, 
By  act  of  grace,  my  former  state,  how  soon 
W'ould  height  recall  liigh  thoughts. — Milton. 
The  term  favour  is  employed  indiscriminately  with 
regard  to  man  or  his  Maker ;  those  who  are  in  power 
have  the  greatest  opportunity  of  conferring  favours  ; 
'  A  bad  man  is  wholly  the  creature  of  the  world.     He 
hangs  upon  its  favour.^ — Blair.     But  all  we  receive 
at  the  hands  of  our  Maker  must  be  acknowledged  as  a 
favour.    The  Divine  grace  is  absolutely  indispensable 
for  men  as  sinners  ;  the  Divine  favour  is  perpetually 
necessary  for  men  as  hia  creatures  dependent  upon  him 
for  every  thing. 


FAVOURABLE,  PROPITIOUS,  AUSPICIOUS. 

Favourable,  disposed  to  favour,  or  after  the  manner 
of  favour,  is  the  general  term  ;  propitious  and  auspi- 
cious are  species  of  the  favourable ;  propitious,  in 
hatin  propitius,  comes  from  prope  near,  because  the 
heathens  solicited  their  deities  to  be  near  or  present  to 
give  them  aid  in  favour  of  their  designs  ;  whence  pro- 
pitious signiRes  favourable  as  ii  springs  from  thff  de- 
sign of  an  agent:  auspicious,  in  French  auspice,  Latin 
auspicium  and  auspex,  compounded nf  ovi.^  and  spicio 
to  behold,  signifies  favourable  accordmg  to  the  aus- 
pices; what  is  propitious  or  auspicious,  i\\eref ore,  \^ 
always  favourable,  but  not  vice  vcrsd  ;  the  favourable 
properly  characterizes  both  persons  and  things;  the 
propitious,  in  the  proper  sense,  characterizes  the  person 
only  ;  auspicious  Is  said  of  things  only:  as  applied  to 
persons,  an  equal  may  be  favourable :  a  superiour 
only  13  propitious  :  the  one  may  be  favourable  only  in 
inclination  ;  the  latter  is  favourable  also  in  granting 
l\me[y  assistance.  Cato  was  favourable  to  Pompey; 
the  gods  vffre  propitious  to  the  Greeks  :  we  may  ali 
wish  to  have  our  friends  favourable  to  our  projects; 
Famous  Plantagenet!  moat  gracioug  prince, 
Ijendfavourable  ear  to  our  requests.— Shakspeare. 
None  but  heathens  expect  to  have  a  blind  destiny pro- 
pitious\  In  the  improper  sense,  propitious  may  be 
applied  to  things  with  a  similar  distinction,  whatever 
is  wel  disposed  to  us,  and  seconds  our  endeavours,  or 
serves  uur  purpose,  is  favourable;  'You  have  indeed 
every  favourable  circumstance  for  your  advancement 
that  can  be  wished.'— Mklmoth  i^LeHersof  Cicer6\ 
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Whatever  efficaciously  protects  us,  speeds  our  exer- 
tions, and  decides  our  success,  '\%  •propitious  to  us; 

But  ah !  what  use  of  valour  can  Ije  made, 

When  Heaven's  ^rojjtiiows  povvera  refuse  tlieiraid. 

DllYDKN. 

On  ordinary  occasions,  a  wind  is  said  to  he  favoui-able 
wliicli  carries  us  to  tlie  end  of  our  voyage  ;  but  it  is 
said  to  be  prnpitious  if  the  rapidity  of  our  passage 
forwards  any  great  purpose  oT  our  own.  Those  tilings 
are  auspicious  which  are  casual,  or  -.iily  indicative  of 
good  ;  persons  ^\g propitiovs  to  tlie  wishes  of  another 
who  listen  lo  their  requests  and  contribute  to  their 
satisfaction.  A  journey  is  undortaiien  under  auspi- 
cious circumstances,  wliere  every  thing  incidental, 
as  weather,  society,  and  the  like,  bid  fair  to  artbid 
pleasure ; 

Still  follow  where  auspicious  fates  invite, 
Caress  the  happy,  and' the  wretched  slight 
Sooner  shall  jarring  elements  unite. 
Than  truth  with  gain,  than  interest  willi  right. 

Lewis. 
A  journey  is  undertaken  under  propitious  circuni- 
■tances  when  everything  favours  the  attainment  of  the 
object  for  which  it  was  begun ; 

Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too : 
Unconscious  of  a  less  propitious  clime, 
Tliere  blooms  exotic  beauty. — Cowper, 

Whoovcr  has  any  request  to  make  ought  to  seize  the 
auspicious  moment  when  the  person  of  whom  it  is 
asked  is  in  a  pleasant  frame  of  mind ;  a  poet  in  his 
invocation  requests  tlie  muse  to  be  propitious  to  Imn, 
or  the  lover  conjures  his  beloved  to  be  propitious  to  his 
vows. 


TO  LEAD,  CONDUCT,  GUIDE. 

Leady  in  Saxon  Iddden,  Idden,  Danish  lede,  Swedish 
Icda^  U>\v  German  leiden,  high  German  leiten,  is  most 
probably  connected  with  the  obsolete  German  Icit^ 
lein-e,  a  way  or  road,  Swedish  led,  Saxon  late,  &.c. 
Bigiiifyin^  properly  to  show  or  direct  in  the  way;  con- 
duct, in  liatin  conductus,  participle  of  c(j7irf/ico,  signifies 
to  carry  a  person  with  one,  or  to  make  a  thing  go  ac- 
cording lo  one's  will ;  guide,  in  French  guider,  Saxon 
initan  or  wisan,  German,  &c.  weiscn  to  show,  Latin 
■aideo  to  see  or  show,  signifies  properly  to  point  out  the 
way. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  denote  the  influence 
which  one  person  has  over  the  movements  or  actions 
of  another;  but  the  first  implies  nothing  more  than 
personal  presence  and  direction  or  going  before,  the 
last  two  convey  also  the  ideaof  superiour  intelliiience  ; 
those  are  led  wlio  either  cannot  or  will  not  go  "alone, 
those  are  conducted  and  guided  who  do  not  know  the 
road  ;  in  the  literal  sense  it  is  the  hand  that  leads,  the 
head  that  conducts,  and  the  eye  that  guides  ;  one  leads 
an  infant;  condacis  a  person  to  a  given  spot;  and 
^ides  a  traveller , 

\\\^  guide,  as  faithful  from  that  day 
As  Hesperus  that  leads  the  sun  his  way. 

Fairfax. 
'We  waited  some  time  in  expectation  of  the  next 
worthy,  who  came  in  with  a  great  retinue  of  histo- 
rians, whose  names  T  could  not  learn,  most  of  them 
being  natives  of  Carthage.  The  person  thus  conduct- 
tdj  who  was  Hannibal,  seemed  much  disturbed.' 

Addison. 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 
So  far  to  make  us  wisii  for  ignorance  7 
And  rather  in  the  dark  to  grope  our  way 
Tiian  led  by  a  false  ^ade  to  err  byday'l— Denham. 

A  general  leads  an  aniiy,  inasmuch  as  he  goes  before 
t  into  the  field  of  bat.le ;  he  conducts  an  army,  inas- 
much as  he  directs  its  movements  by  his  judgement 
and  skill;  he  is  himself  guided,  inasmuch  as  he  fol- 
lows the  guide  who  points  out  the  road.  The  coach- 
fian  lead's  his  horses  in  or  out  of  the  stable  ;  he  guides 
.hem  when  they  are  in  a  carriage  ;  the  pWol  conducts 
i  vessnl ;  the  steersman  guides  it. 

Thes?e  words  bear  the  same  analogy  in  the  moral  or 
Igurntive  applicaMon  ;  the  personal  influence  of  ano- 


ther Zcarfs;  thfi  understanding  conducts;  authority  oi 
law  guides.  Men  are  led  into  misiakes  by  lislenitig  to 
evil  counsellors.  The  word  is  also  applied  in  the  same 
sense  to  circumstances  ;  'Human  testimony  is  not  so 
proper  to  lead  us  into  the  knowledge  of  the  csi-ciice  of 
things,  as  'o  acquaint  us  with  the  existence  of  things.' 
— Watts.  But  sonu^inies  the  word  £ii«(/ is  taken  in 
Ihe  sense  of  drawer  move  into  action,  as  men  ate  said 
to  be  led  by  their  passions  into  errours ;  '  What  I  say 
will  have  little  influence  on  tliose  wjiose  ends  lead 
them  to  wish  the  continuance  of  the  war.' — S\MrT- 
Conduct i II g  \n  the  moral  sense  is  applied  mostly  to 
tilings  ;  one  conducts  a  lawsuit  or  a  business  ;  'He  sc 
conducted  the  aft'airs  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  made  the 
reign  of  a  prince  most  happy  to  the  English.' — Lorb 
Lyttleton.  Guiding,  which  comes  nearest  to  lead 
ing  in  this  application,  conveys  the  idea  of  serving  a^ 
a  rule;  an  attentive  perusal  of  tlie  Scriptures  is  sulfi 
cient  lo  guide  us  in  the  way  of  salvation  ;  '  The  briitei 
are  guided  by  instinct  and  know  no  sorrow  ;  theaiigeh 
have  knowledge  and  ihey  are  happy,' — Steele.  '  UpoK 
these,  or  such  like  secular  maxims,  when  notlnnj^ 
but  interest  guides  men,  tliey  many  limes  conclude 
that  the  slightest  wrongs  are  not  lo  be  put  up  wilh.'- 
Kettelwell. 


TO  CONDUCT,  MANAGE,  DIRECT. 

Conducting,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  requiies 
most  wisdom  and  knowledge:  7nanagi?tg,  from  tlie 
Fiench  menager  and  vicvcr,  and  the  Latin  manus  a 
liand,  supposes  most  action  ;  direction,  from  the  Latm 
directiis,  participle  of  dirigo  or  di  and  rc^o,  signifitis  to 
regulate  distinctly,  which  supposes  most  authojity.  A 
lawyer  conducts  the  cause  intrusted  lo  him  ;  a  steward 
manages  the  mercantile  concerns  for  his  employer ;  a 
superintendent  directs  the  movements  of  all  the  subor 
dinate  agents. 

Couducting  is  always  applied  to  aflairs  of  the  firs' 
importance ;  '  The  general  purposi-s  of  men  in  the  con 
duct  of  ibeir  lives,  I  mean  with  relation  to  this  h (ft  only 
end  in  gainhig  either  the  affection  or  esteem  of  ihvst 
with  whom  they  converse.' — Steele.  Mavagemeni 
is  a  term  of  familiar  use  to  characterize  a  familiar  em- 
ployment; '  Good  delivery  is  a  graceful  7n(t7iaw-(;77te7j 
of  the  voice,  countenance,  and  gesture.' — Steele.  '3 
have  sometimes  amused  myself  wiih  considermg  the 
sPi'eral  methods  of  managing  a  debate,  which  have 
obtained  in  the  world.' — Addison.  Direction  makes 
up  in  authority  what  it  wants  in  importance;  it  falls 
brjt  little  short  of  the  word  conduct ;  '  To  direct  a  wan- 
derer in  the  right  way  is  to  light  another  man's  caridlr 
by  one's  own,  which  loses  none  of  its  light  by  wha. 
the  other  gains.' — Grove.  A  conductor  conceive?  and 
plans  as  well  as  executes:  'If  he  did  not  entirely  pro- 
ject the  union  and  regency,  none  will  deny  him  to  have 
been  the  chief  conductor  in  both.* — Addison.  A  ma- 
nager, for  the  most  part  simply  acts  or  executes, 
except  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  or  in  mean  concerns; 
'  A  skilful  manager  of  the  rabble,  so  long  as  they  have 
but  ears  to  hear,  need  never  inquire  whether  lliey 
have  understaiRling.' — Solth.  A  director  commands ; 
'Himself  stood  director  over  them,  with  nodding  or 
stampingj  showing  he  did  like  or  mishke  those  things 
he  did  not  understand.' — Sidney.  It  is  neces'^ary  to 
Cfl7i(/u(;(  with  wisdom  ;  xo  manage  with  diligence  and 
attention  ;  to  direct  with  promptitude,  precision,  and 
clearness.  A  minister  of  state  requires  peculiar  talents 
fo  conduct,  vj'Mh  success,  the  various  and  complicated 
concerns  which  are  connected  with  hisoflice:  he  must 
exercise  much  skill  in  managing  the  various  charac- 
ters and  clashhig  interests  wiih  which  he  becomes  con- 
nected :  and  possess  much  influence  to  rf/?Tci  the  mul 
tiplied  operations  by  which  the  grand  machine  cjc  go 
verninent  is  kept  in  motion. 

When  a  general  undertakes  to  conduct  a  campaign 
he  will  muwsilhe  managewent  of  minor  concerns  lo 
persons  on  whom  he  can  rely;  but  he  will  direct  in 
person  whatever  is  likely  to  havd  any  serious  mfluence 
on  his  success. 


TO  DIRECT,  DISPOSE,  REGULATE 

We  direct  for  the  inslructinn  of  individuals  We 
regulate  for  the  good  order  or  convenient  e  of^  jiant 
We  dispose  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  many 
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To  direct  {v.  To  conduct)  is  personal,  it  supposes  au- 
ihority;  to rcffulate.,  from  iha  Laiin  i-cgula  b.  m\e,  sig- 
nifying to  settle  according  to  a  rule,  is  geiieial,  it  sup- 
poses superiour  information,  ^n  officer  directs  the 
movenieats  of  his  men  in  military  operations; 

Canst  tliou  with  all  a  monarch's  cares  opprcst  I 
Oh  Atreus'  son  !  canst  thou  indulge  thy  rest  1 
Til  fits  a  chief,  who  mighty  nations  guides, 
Directs  in  council,  and  in  war  presides. — Pope. 

I'lie  steward  or  master  of  the  ceremonies  regulatesihe 
uhole  concerns  of  an  entertainment; 

Ev'n  goddesses  are  women  ;  and  no  wife 
Has  power  to  regulate  her  husband's  life. 

Dry  DEN. 

Tlie  director  is  often  a  man  in  power ,  the  regulator  is 
always  the  man  of  business;  the  latter  is  Irequently 
employed  to  act  under  the  former.  The  liarik  of  Eng- 
land has  lis  directors,  who  only  take  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  whole  ;  the  re§-ulation  of  the  subor- 
dinate part,  and  of  the  details  of  business,  is  intrusted 
to  the  superiour  clerks. 

To  direct  is  mostly  used  with  regard  to  others;  to 
regulate,  frequently  with  regard  to  ourselves.  One 
person  (directs  another  according  to  his  belter  judge- 
ment; liti  regulates  his  own  conduct  by  principles  or 
circumstances;  'Strange  disorders  are  bred  in  tlje 
minds  of  those  men  whose  passions  are  not  regulated 
by  reason.* — Addison.  But  sometimes  the  word 
dti-cct  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  giving  a  direction 
towards  an  object,  and  it  is  then  distinguished  from 
regulate,  which  signifies  to  determine  the  measure  and 
oihur  circumstances  ;  'It  is  the  business  of  religion  and 
philosophy  notsomuchto  extinguish  our  passions,  as 
to  regulate  and  direct  them  to  valuable,  wetl-chosen 
nbj'.'cis.' — Addison. 

To  dispose,  from  dispono,  or  dis  and  ;joko,  signify- 
ing to  put  apart  for  a  particular  use,  supposes  superiour 
|)ower,  likeihe  word  direct,  and  superiour  wisdom,  like 
lAai  oi  7-egulate  ;  whence  the  term  has  been  afiplied 
lo  the  Supreme  neing,  who  is  styled  the  '  Disposer  of  all 
e^tnri ;'  and  in  the  same  sense,  it  is  used  by  the  poets 
li  "sference  to  the  heathen  gods ; 

Endure,  and  conquer;  Jove  will  soon  dispose 
To  future  good,  our  past  and  present  v.'oes. 

Drydkn. 


BEHAVIOUIl,  CONDUCT,  CARRIAGE,  DE- 
PORTMENT,  DEMEANOUR. 

behaviour  comes  from  Jc/iauc,  compounded  of  fie  and 
have,  signifying  to  have  one's  self,  or  have  self-posses- 
sion; conduct,  in  haiin  conductus,  participle  of  con- 
duco,  compounded  of  con  or  cum  and  duco  to  lead  along, 
signifies  leading  one's  self  along ;  carriage,  the  abstract 
of  carry  (v.  To  bear,  carry),  signifies  tlie  act  of  carry- 
ing one's  body,  or  one's  self;  deportmont,UQm  the  Latin 
dcporto  to  carry;  and  demeanour^  from  the  French 
demener  to  lead,  have  the  same  original  sense  as  the 
preceding. 

Behaviour  respects  corporeal  or  mental  actions ;  con- 
duct, mental  actions ;  carriige,  deportment,  and  de- 
meanour, are  different  species  of  behaviour.  Be- 
haviour respects  all  actions  exposed  lo  the  notice  of 
('fliers :  cojiduct  the  general  line  of  a  person's  moral 
pfoceedings:  we  speak  of  a  person's  behaviour  at 
table,  or  in  company,  in  a  ball  room,  in  the  street,  or  in 
publick  ;  of  his  conduct  in  the  management  of  his  pri- 
vate concerns,  in  the  direction  of  his  family,  or  in  his 
different  relations  with  his  fellow-creatures.  Beha- 
viour appVies  to  the  minor  morals  of  society;  conduct 
to  those  of  the  first  moment :  in  our  intercourse  with 
others  we  may  adopt  acivil  or  polite,  a  rude  or  boister- 
ous JcAar/oTir;  in  our  serious  transactions  we  may 
adopt  a  peaceable,  discreet,  or  prudent,  a  rash,  dan- 
ticrous,  or  mischievous  conduct.  Our  behaviour  is 
good  or  bad;  our  conduct  is  wise  or  foolish"  by  our 
behaviour  we  may  render  ourselves  agreeable,  or  oiher- 
wise;  by  our  conduct  we  may  command  esteem,  or 
provoke  contempt:  the  behaviour  of  young  people  in 
enciety  ia  of  particular  importance;  it  should,  above 
ail  things,  be  marked  with  propriety  in  the  presence  of 
(iDerioursand  elders  ;  *The  circumstance  of  life  is  not 


that  which  gives  us  place,  but  cat  behaviour  In  Uiai 
circumstance  is  what  should  be  our  solid  distinction.' 
— Steele.  The  youth  who  does  not  learn  bctiine<i  s 
seemly  behaviour  in  company,  will  scarcely  know  how 
10  conduct  himself  judiciously  on  any  future  occai-ion  ; 
'  Wisdom  is  no  less  necessary  in  religious  and  moral 
than  in  civil  conduct.'' — Blair. 

Carriage  respects  simply  the  manner  of  carrying 
the  body  ;  deportment  includes  both  the  action  and  tlie 
carriage  of  the  body  in  performing  the  action ;  dt 
mcanuur  respects  only  the  moral  character  or  tendency 
of  the  action  ;  deportment  is  said  only  of  those  sxt''- 
riour  actions  that  have  an  immediate  reference  to 
others;  demeanour,  of  the  general  behaviour  as  it  re 
lates  to  the  circumstances  and  situation  of  the  indivi 
dual :  the  carriage  is  that  part  of  behaviour,  which  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  attend  to  in  young  persons. 
The  carriage  should  neither  be  haughty  norservi'e;  to 
be  graceful,  it  ought  to  have  a  due  mixture  of  digniiy 
and  condescension  :  the  deportment  of  a  man  shouh] 
be  suited  to  his  station  ;  an  humble  dpp  n-tment  is  be 
coming  in  inferiours;  a  stately  and  forbidding  deport 
ment  is  very  unbecoming  in  superiours;  the  demeanour 
of  a  man  should  be  suited  to  his  situation  ;  the  suita 
ble  demeanour  of  a  judge  on  the  bench,  or  of  a  clergy 
man  in  the  pulpit,  or  when  performing  his  clerical 
functif)ns,  adds  much  to  the  dignity  and  solemnity  oi 
the  office  itself. 

The  carriage  marks  the  birth  and  education :  an 
awkward  carriage  stamps  a  man  as  vulgar;  a  grace- 
ful carnViw-e  evinces  refinement  and  culture;  'He  that 
will  look  back  upon  all  the  acquaintances  he  has  had 
in  his  whole  life,  will  find  he  has  seen  more  men  ca- 
pable of  the  greatest  employments  and  performances, 
than  such  as  could  in  the  general  bent  of  their  car 
riage  act  otherwise  than  according  to  their  own  com 
plexion  and  humour,'— Steele.  The  deportment 
marks  the  existing  temper  of  the  mind ;  whoever  is 
really  impressed  with  the  solemnity  and  importance  of 
publick  worship  will  evince  his-impiessions  by  a  gravity 
of  deportment ;  females  should  guard  against  a  light 
deportment,  as  highly  prejudicial  to  their  reputation  : 
'Tlie  mild  demeanour^  the  modest  deportment,  are 
valued  not  only  as  they  denote  internal  purity  and  in- 
nocence, but  as  forming  in  themselves  the  most  amiable 
and  engaging  part  of  the  female  character.' — Macken- 
zie. The  demeanour  marks  the  habitual  temper  of 
the  mind,  or  in  fact  the  real  character ;  we  are  often 
led  to  judge  favourably  of  an  individual  from  the  first 
glance,  whose  demeanour  on  close  examinalion  does 
not  leave  such  favourable  impressions;  'I  have  been 
told  the  same  even  of  Mahometans,  with  relation  lo 
the  propriety  of  their  demeanour  m  the  conventions  of 
their  erroneous  worship.' — Steele. 


CARRIAGE,  GAIT,  WALK. 

Carriage^  from  the  verb  to  carry  («.  To  hear,  carry). 
signifies  the  act  of  carrying  in  general,  but  here  thai 
of  carrying  the  body;  gait,  from  go,  signifies  the 
manner  of  going  with  the  body ;  walk  signifies  the 
manner  of  walking. 

Carriage  is  here  the  most  general  term  ;  it  respects 
the  manner  of  carrying  the  body,  whether  in  a  state 
of  motion  or  rest;  gait  is  the  mode  of  carrying  (he 
limbs  and  body  whenever  we  move:  walk  is  the 
manner  of  carrying  the  body  when  we  move  forward 
to  walk. 

A  person's  carriage  is  somewhat  natural  to  him  ;  it 
is  often  an  indication  of  character,  but  admits  of 
great  change  by  education ;  we  may  always  distinguish 
a  man  as  liigh  or  low,  either  in  mind  or  station,  by  his 
carriage;  'Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Hercules, 
she  stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  forward 
with  a  regular  composed  carna^-e.'— Addison.  Gait 
is  artificial;  we  may  contract  a  certain  ^ajf  by  habit; 
the  gait  is  therefore  often  taken  for  a  bad  haliit  of 
going,  as  when  a  person  has  a  limping  gait,  ur  an 
unsteady  gait ; 

Lifeless  her  gait,  and  slow,  with  seeming  pa  a, 
She  dragg'd  her  loit'ring  limbs  along  the  plain. 
Shenstont. 

Walk  is  less  definite  than  either,  as  it  is  applicable  to 
the  ordinary  movements  of  men;  there  Is  a  good*  a 
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Dad,  oi  an  indifferent  walk ;  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
ndlfforence  wbich  of  these  kinds  of  walk  we  have ;  it 
Is  the  great  art  of  the  dancing-master  to  giv^a  good 
walk  ; 

In  length  of  train  descends  het  sweeping  gown, 
And  by  her  graceful  walk^  the  queen  of  love  is  known. 

Drydbn. 


MANNERS,  MORALS. 

Maimers  {v.  Mr,  manner)  respect  the  minor  forms 
cf  acting  with  others  and  towards  others ;  morals  in- 
clude the  important  duties  of  life :  manners  have, 
therefore,  been  denominated  minor  morals.  By  an 
attention  to  good  manners  we  vender  ourselves  good 
companions ;  by  an  observance  of  good  morals  we 
become  good  members  of  sociely:  the  former  gains  the 
good  will  of  others,  the  latter  their  esteem.  The  man- 
ners of  a  child  are  of  more  or  less  importance,  accord- 
ing to  his  station  in  life ;  his  morals  cannot  be  at- 
tended to  too  early,  let  liis  station  be  what  it  may  ;  '  In 
the  present  corrupted  stale  of  human  manners^  always 
vo  assent  and  to  comply,  is  the  very  worsi  maxim  we 
can  adopt.  It  is  impossible  to  support  the  purity  and 
dignity  of  Christian  morals^  without  opposing  the 
world  on  various  occasions.' — Blair. 

AIR,  MANNER. 

Airj  in  Latin  aer^  Greek  df)p,  comes  from  the  He- 
brew "^IKi  because  it  is  the  vehicle  of  light ;  hence  in 
the  figurative  sense,  in  which  it  is  here  taken,  it  de- 
notes an  appearance:  manner,  in  French  maniire^ 
comes  probably  from  mener  to  lead  or  direct,  signify- 
ing the  direction  of  one's  movements. 

An  air  is  inherent  in  the  whole  person  ;  a  manner  is 
confined  to  the  action  or  llie  movement  of  a  single  limb. 
A  man  has  the  air  of  a  common  person ;  it  discovers 
itself  in  all  his  manna-s.  An  air  has  something  su- 
perficial iTi  its  nature ;  it  strikes  at  the  first  glance ; 
*  The  air  she  gave  herself  was  that  of  a  romping  girl.' 
— Steele.  Manner  has  something  more  solid  in  it ;  it 
developes  itself  on  closer  observation;  'The  boy  is 
well  fashioned,  and  will  easily  fall  into  a  graceful 
maniKT-.' — Steele.  Some  people'have  an  air  about 
them  which  displeases;  but  their  manners  afterward 
win  upon  those  who  have  a  farther  intercourse  with 
them.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  suHer  our- 
selves to  be  prejudiced  by  a  person's  air,  either  in  his 
favour  or  otherwise  :  the  manners  of  a  man  will  often 
contribute  to  his  advancement  in  life,  more  than  his 
real  merits 

An  air  is  indicative  of  a  state  of  mind  ;  it  may  re 
suit  cither  from  a  natural  or  habitual  jnode  of  think- 
ing :  a  manner  is  indicative  of  the  education  ;  it  is 
produced  by  external  circumstances.  An  air  is  noble 
or  simple,  it  marks  an  elevation  or  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter: a  mariner  is  rude,  rustic,  or  awkward,  for 
want  of  culture,  good  society,  and  good  example. 
We  assume  an  air,  and  affect  a  manner.  An  assumed 
air  of  importance  exposes  the  littleness  of  the  assumer, 
which  might  otherwise  pass  unnoticed  :  the  same  man- 
ners which  ate  becoming  when  natural,  render  a  per- 
son ridiculous  when  they  are  afi^ected.  A  prepossess- 
ing air  and  engaging  manners  have  more  influence  ori 
'he  heart  tlian  the  sofid  qualities  of  the  mind. 


How  sleek  their  looks,  how  goodly  Is  itii  irmren^ 
When  big  they  strut  behind  a  double  cliin. 

Drydbh. 
Look  denotes  any  individual  movement  of  the  mind  ; 
How  in  the  looks  does  conscious  guilt  appear 
Addison 
We  may  judge  by  a  person's  air,  that  he  has  a  conft 
dent  and  fearless  mind :  we  may  judge  by  J^is  sorrow 
ful  mien,  that  he  has  substantial  cause  for  sc  rrow ;  and 
by  sorrowful  looks,  that  lie  has  some  partial  or  tempo 
rary  cause  for  sorrow. 

We  talk  of  doing  any  thing  with  a  particular  aiV; 
of  having  a  mien ;  of  giving  a  look.  An  innocent  man 
wil!  answer  his  accusers  with  an  air  of  composure ;  a 
person's  whole  mien  sometimes  bespeaks  his  wretched 
condition ;  a  look  is  sometimes  given  to  one  wlio  acts 
in  concert,  by  way  of  intimation. 


TO  ADMONISH,  ADVISE. 

.Admonish,  in  Latin  admoneo,  is  compounded  oi 
the  intensive  ad  and  moneo  to  advise,  signifying  to  put 
seriously  in  mind;  arfvise  compounded  of  the  Latin 
ad  and  visus,  participle  of  video  to  sec,  signifies  to 
make  to  see,  or  to  show. 

Admonish  mostly  regards  the  past;  advise  respects 
the  future.  We  admonish  a  person  on  the  errours  he 
has  committed,  by  representing  to  him  the  extent  and 
consequences  of  his  offence ;  we  advise  a  person  as  to 
his  future  conduct,  by  giving  iiim  rules  and  inslruc 
tions.  Those  who  are  mo?t  liable  to  transgress  require 
to  be  admonished ; 

He  of  their  wicked  ways 
Shall  them  admonish,  and  before  tlieni  set 
The  paths  of  righteousness. — Miltonj 
Those  who  are  most  inexperienced  require  to  be  od 
vised;    '■Uy  worthy  fiiend,  the  clergyman,  told   us 
that  he  wondered  any  order  of  persona  should  think 
themselves  too  considerable  to  be  advised.^ — Addison. 
.admonition  serves  to  put  people  on  their  guard  against 
evil ;  advice  to  direct  them  in  the  choice  of  good. 


AIR,  MIEN,  LOOK. 

jiir  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
mien,  in  German  miene,  comes,  as  Adelung  supposes, 
from  mahnen  to  move  or  draw,  because  the  Jinesof  the 
face,  which  constitute  the  mien  in  the  German  sense, 
are  drawn  together:  look  signifies  properly  a  mode  of 
looking  or  appearing. 

The  exteriour  of  a  person  is  comprehended  in  the 
Bftnse  of  all  these  words.  Jlir  depends  not  only  on  the 
countenance,  but  the  stature,  carnage,  and  action : 
mien  respects  the  whole  outward  appearance,  not  ex- 
cepting the  dress:  /oo/i  depends  altogether  on  the  face 
and  its  chan!r(^.  .^ir  marks  any  particular  state  of 
the  mind ;  '  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  air  is  generally  no- 
thing else  but  the  inward  disposition  of  the  mind  made 
visible.* — Addison.  Mieit  denotes  any  stale  of  the 
outward  circumstances  : 
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ADMONITION,  WARNING,  CAUTION- 

Admonition  signifies  the  act  of  admonishing,  or  that 
by  which  one  admonishes  :  warning,  in  Saxon  war^ien^ 
German  women,  probably  from  wdhren  to  perceive, 
signifies  making  to  see;  caution,  from  caoeo  to  beware, 
signifies  the  making  beware. 

A  guarding  against  evil  is  common  to  these  terms; 
but  admonition  expresses  more  than  warning,  and 
that  more  than  cantion. 

An  admonition  respects  the  moral  conduct;  it  com 
prebends  reasoning  and  remonstrance:  warning  and 
caution  respect  the  personal  interest  or  safety;  the 
former  comprehends  a  strong  forcible  representation  of 
tiie  evil  to  he  deeaded;  the  latter  a  simple  apprisal  of 
a  future  contingency.  Admonition  may  therefore  fre- 
quently comprehend  warning;  and  warning  may 
comprehend  caution,  though  not  vice  versd.  We  ad 
vtonish  a  person  against  the  commission  of  any  offence; 
we  wffrn  liim  against  danger;  we  caution  him  against 
any  misfortune. 

J.dmonitions  and  warnings  are  given  by  those  who 
are  superiour  in  age  and  station  ;  cautions  by  any  who 
;ire  previously  in  possession  of  mformation.  Parents 
give  admonitions;  ministeis  of  the  gospel  give  Marn- 
ings :  indifferent  persons  give  cautions.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  admonish  those  who  liave  once  offended  to 
Abstain  from  a  similar  offence;  'At  the  same  time 
that  I  am  talking  of  the  cruelty  of  urging  people's 
faults  with  severity,  I  cannot  but  bewail  some  which 
men  are  guilty  of  for  want  of  admonition.'— St eslk. 
It  is  necessary  to  warn  those  of  the  consequences  of 
sin  who  seem  determined  to  peisevere  in  a  wickfjd 
course ; 

Not  e'en  Philander  had  bespoke  his  shroud, 
Nor  had  he  cause — a  warning  was  denied. 

YOU.VG. 

It  is  necessary  to  caution  «iiose  against  any  'ahe  st^f 
who  are  going  in  a  strange  path; 

You  cautioned  me  against  their  charms, 
But  never  aave  me  equal  arms ; 
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Your  lespons  found  the  weakest  part, 

Aim'd  at  the  head,  but  reach'd  the  heart.— Swift. 

Admonitions  are  given  by  persons  only ;  warnings 
and  cautions  are  given  by  things.  The  young  are 
admonisked  by  the  old:  the  death  of  friends  or  rela- 
tives serves  as  a  ajaTvim^  to  the  survivors;  the  unfor- 
tunate accidents  of  the  careless  serve  as  a  caution  to 
others  to  avoid  the  like  errour.  Jldmonitions  should 
be  given  with  mildness  and  gravity;  warnings  with 
impressive  force  and  warmth ;  cautions  with  clearness 
and  precision.  The  young  require  frequent  admo- 
nitions; the  ignorant  and  self-deluded  solemn  warn- 
ings; the  inexperienced  Hmely  cautions. 

jSdmonitions  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  sorrowful 
attention;  warnings  sho\i\A  make  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression;  cautions  should  be  borne  in  muid:  but 
admonitions  are  too  often  rejected,  warnings  despised, 
and  cautions  slighted. 


ADVICE,  COUNSEL,  INSTRUCTION. 
Advice  signifies  that  which  is  advised  {v.  Advice) ; 
counsel,  in  French  conseil,  Latin  consilium,  comes  from 
consilio,  compounded  of  con  and  salio  to  leap  together, 
signifying  to  run  or  act  in  accordance;  and  in  an  ex- 
tended sense  implies  deliberation,  or  the  thing  delibe- 
rated upon,  determined,  and  prescribed  ;  instruction^ 
in  French  instruction-,  Latin  instruction  comes  from  in 
and  struo  to  dispose  or  regulate,  signifying  the  thing 
laid  down. 

The  end  of  all  the  actions  implied  by  these  words  is 
the  communication  of  knowledge,  and  all  of  them,  in- 
clude the  accessary  idea  of  superiority,  either  of  age, 
station,  knowledge,  ortalent.  ^du2cc  flows  from  supe- 
riour  professional  knowledge,  or  an  acquaintance  with 
things  in  general;  counsel  regards  superiour  wisdom, 
or  a  superiour  acquaintance  with  moral  principles  and 
practice;  instruction  respects  superiour  local  know- 
ledge in  particular  transactions.  A  medical  man  gives 
advice  to  his  patient;  a  father  gives-  counsel  to  his 
children;  a  ccunsellor  gives  admcc  to  hiy  client  inpoiiits 
of  law  ;  he  receives  instructions  from  him  in  matters 
of  fact. 

Advice  should  be  prudent  and  cautious ;  counsel,  sage 
and  deliberative;  insfntciions,  clear  and  positive.   Ad- 
vice is  given  on  all  the  concerns  of  life,  important  or 
otherwise;  'In  what  manner  can  one  give  advice  to  a 
youth  in  the  pursuit  and  possession  of  pleasure  7'— 
Steele.     Counsel  is  employed  for  j^rave  and  weighty 
matters;  'Young  persons  are  commonlv  inclined  to 
slight  the  remarks  and  counsels  of  their  elders.'— John- 
son.    Instruction  is  used  on  official  occasions ; 
To  serve  by  way  of  guide  or  direction 
See  this  despatch'd  with  all  the  haste  ihou  canst  • 
Anon  1  Ml  give  thee  more  instruction.  ' 

Shakspeare. 
Men  of  business  are  best  able  to  give  advice  in  mercan- 
tile transactions.  In  all  measures  that  involve  our  fu- 
ture happiness,  it  is  prudent  to  take  the  counsel  or  those 
who  are  more  experienced  than  ourselves.  An  ambas- 
sador must  not  act  without  instructions  from  his  court. 
A  wise  king  will  not  act  without  the  advice  of  his 
ministers.  A  considerate  youth  will  not  lake  any  seri- 
ous step  without  the  counsel  of  Ids  better  informed 
friends.  All  diplomatick  persons  are  guided  by  par- 
ticular instructions  in  carrying  on  negotiations. 

Advice  and  counsel  are  often  given  unasked  and  un- 
desired,  h\i\.  ijistructions  ^xq  alwnys  lequired  for  the 
regulation  of  a  person's  conduct  in  an  official  capacity. 
The  term  instruction  may  however  be  also  applied 
morally  and  figuratively  for  that  which  serves  to  guide 
one  in  his  course  of  life; 
On  ev'ry  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows, 
In  ev'ry  stream  a  sweet  instruction  flows. — Youn 


TO  INFORM,  INSTRUCT,  TEACH, 
The  communication  of  knowledge  in  general  ia  the 
conmion  idea  by  whichthese words areconnected  with 
each  other.  Inform  is  the  general  term  ;  the  other  two 
are  spi'cifick.  To  inform  is  the  act  of  persons  in  all 
coriditinrig  ;  to  instruct  and  teach  are  the  acts  of  supe- 
rioure,eilhernn  one  ground  or  another;  one  informs  by 
virtue  of  an  accidental  superiority  or  priority  of  know- 


ledge; one  instructs  by  ratue  of  sa^eriour  knowleilgo 
or  superiour  station :  one  teaches  by  virtue  of  superiour 
knowledge,  rather  than  of  station  ;  diplomatick  agents 
inform  their  governments  of  the  political  transactions 
in  wJiich  they  have  been  concerned;  government 
instructs  its  different  functionaries  and  officers  in  re- 
gard to  their  mode  of  proceeding  ;  professors  and  pre- 
ceptors teach  those  who  attend  a  publick  school  to  learn 
To  inform  is  applicable  to  mattei  s  of  general  iuteresl ; 
we  may  inform  ourselves  or  others  on  every  thinij  whicl 
is  a  subject  of  inquiry  or  curiosity  ;  and  the  information 
serves  either  to  amuse  or  to  improve  tlie  mind  ;  '  Wliile 
we  only  desh'eto  have  our  ignorance  informed,  we  are 
most  delighted  with  the  plainest  diction.'— Johnson 
To  instruct  is  applicable  to  matters  of  serious  C(mcern, 
or  that  which  is  practically  useful  ;  it  serves  to  set  us 
right  in  the  path  of  life.  A  parent  instructs  his  child 
in  thecourseof  conduct  he  should  pursue;  a  good  child 
profits  by  the  instruction  of  a  good  parent  to  make  him 
wiser  and  better  for  the  time  to  come  ; 

Not  Thracian  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  lays, 
Nor  Linus,  crown'd  with  never  fading  bays; 
Though  each  his  heav'nly  parent  should  inspire, 
The  Muse  instruct  the  voice,  and  Phoebus  tune  the  lyre. 

Drvdkn. 

To  teach  respects  matters  of  art  and  science ;  the 
learner  depends  upon  the  teacher  for  the  formation  of 
his  mind,  and  the  establishment  of  his  principles  ;  '  Ho 
that  teaches  us  any  thing  which  we  knew  not  before  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  reverenced  as  a  master.' — Johnson. 
Every  one  ought  to  be  properly  z7?/or7ned  before  he  pre- 
tends to  give  an  opinion;  the  young  and  inexperienced 
must  be  instructed  before  they  can  act ;  the  ignorant 
must  be  taught^  in  order  to  guard  them  against  errour. 
Truth  and  sincerity  are  all  that  is  necessary  for  an 
informant;  general  experience  and  a  perfect  Itiiow- 
ledge  of  the  subject  in  question  are  requisite  for  the 
instructor;  fundamental  knowledge  is  requisite  for  a 
teacher.  Those  who  give  information  upon  the  au 
thority  of  others  are  lia^jle  to  mislead  ;  those  who  in- 
struct others  in  doing  that  which  is  bad,  scandalously 
abuse  the  authority  that  is  reposed  in  them  ;  those  who 
pretend  to  teach  what  they  themselves  do  not  under 
stand,  mostly  betray  their  ignorance  sooner  or  later. 

To  inform  and  10  teach  are  employed  for  things  aa 
well  as  persons;  to  instruct  only  for  persons:  books 
and  reading  inform  ihp.  mind;  history  or  experience 
teaches  mankind;  'The  long  speeches  rather  con- 
founftled  than  informed  his  understanding.' — Claren- 
don. '  Nature  is  no  sufficient  teacher  what  we  should 
do  that  we  may  attain  unto  life  everlasting.' — Hooker 


TO  INFORM,  MAKE  KNOWN,  ACaUAINT, 
APPRIZE. 

The  idea  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  one  or  more 
persons  is  common  to  all  these  terms.  Inform,  from 
the  Latin  informo  to  fashion  the  mind,  comprehends 
this  general  idea  only,  without  the  addition  of  any  col- 
lateral idea ;  it  is  therefore  the  generick  term,  and  the 
rest  spcclfick  :  to  inform  is  to  communicate  what  hae 
lately  happened,  or  the  contrary;  but  to  make  known  is 
to  bring  to  light  what  has  long  been  known  and  pur 
posely  concealed  :  to  inform  is  to  communicate  directly 
or  indirectly  to  one  or  many  ; 

Our  ruin,  by  thee  informed,  I  learn. — Milton. 
To  make  known  is  mostly  to  communicate  indirectly  to 
many  :  one  informs  the  publick  of  one's  intentions  by 
nutans  of  an  advertisement  in  one's  own  name ;  one 
■makes  known  a  fact  through  a  circuitous  channel,  and 
without  any  name ; 

But  fools,  to  talking  ever  prone, 
Are  sure  to  make  their  follies  knuwn.~GA.Y. 
To  inform  may  be  either  a  personal  s.ddress  or  other 
wise;  to  acquaint  and  apprize  are  immediate  and  per 
sonal  communications.  One  informs  the  government, 
or  any  publick  body,  or  one  informs  one's  friends ;  one 
acquaints  or  apprizes  only  one's  friends,  or  particular 
mdividuals:  one  is  informed  of  that  which  either  con- 
cerns the  informant,  or  the  person  ivformed;  one  ac- 
quaints a  person  with,  or  apprizes  him  of  surh  things 
as  peculiarly  concern  himself,  but  the  lattei  in  more 
specinrkcircumstances  than  the  former:  oneinfarma 
a  correspondent  by  letter  of  the  flay  on  which  he  ma*. 
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expect  to  receive  his  order,  or  of  one's  own  wishes  with 
regard  to  an  order; 

I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  sister, 
Been  well  infcrmed  of  them,  and  with  cautions. 
Shakspkarb. 
One  acquaints  a  father  with  all  the  circumstances  that 
respect  his  son's  coniiuct;  'If  any  man  lives  under  a 
minister  tl:!at  doth  not  act  according  ii)  ilie  rules  of  the 
gofipel,  it  is  his  own  fault  in  that  l]e  dolli  not  acquaint 
the  bishop  with  it.' — Beveridge.  One  appiixes  a 
friend  of  a  bequ^^t  that  has  been  made  to  him  ;  '  ¥ou 
know,  without  my  telling  yon,  with  what  zeal  I  have 
recomaieuded  you  to  CsBsar,  although  you  may  not  be 
apprized  that  1  have  frequently  written  to  liini  upon 
that  subject'— Mklmoth  (Letters  of  Cicero).  One 
iiiforvis  the  magistrate  of  any  iiiegulaiity  that  passes ; 
one  acquaints  the  master  of  a  family  with  the  miscon- 
duct of  his  servants:  one  apprizes  a  person  of  the  time 
when  he  will  be  obliged  to  appear.  Inform  is  used 
figuratively,  but  the  other  terms  mostly  in  the  proper 
lense ;  '  Religion  ivforms  us  that  misery  and  sin  were 
oroduced  together.' — Johnson. 


INFORMANT,  INFORMER. 
These  two  epithets,  from  the  verb  to  inform,  have 
acquired  by  their  application  an  important  distinction. 
The  informant  being  he  who  informs  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  tlie  informer  to  the  molestation  of  others. 
What  the  infoi-niant  communicates  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual,  and  what  the  informer  communicates 
is  for  the  benefit  of  llie  whole.  The  informant  is 
thanked  for  his  civility  in  making  the  commjnicalion  ; 
the  informer  undergoes  a  great  deal  of  odium,  but  is 
thaiikeu  by  notone,  not  even  by  those  who  employ  him. 
We  may  all  be  informants  in  our  turn,  if  we  know  of 
any  thing  of  which  another  may  be  informed;  'Aye 
(says  our  Artist's  informant),  but  atllie  same  time  he 
declared  you  (Hogarth)  were  as  good  a  portrait  painter 
as\'andyke.' — Pilkington.  None  areivfor.ners  who 
do  not  inform  against  the  transgressors  of  any  law ; 
'  Every  member  of  society  feels  and  acknowledges  the 
necessity  of  detecting  crimes,  yet  scarce  any  degree  of 
virtue  or  reputation  is  able  to  secure  an  informer  from 
publick  hatred.' — Johnson. 


INFORMATION,  INTELLIGENCE,  NOTICE, 
ADVICE. 

Inforrnation  (v.  To  inform)  signifies  the  thing  of 
■vhic'h  one  is  informed:  Intelligence,  from  the  Latin 
mtelUffo  to  understand,  signifies  that  by  which  one  is 
md;  to  understand:  iwlice,  from  the  Latin  notitia,  is 
hat  which  biings  a  circumstance  to  our  knowledge; 
sivice  {v.  Advice)  signifies  that  which  is  made  known. 
These  terms  come  very  near  to  each  other  in  significa- 
tion, but  differ  in  application:  information  is  the  most 
general  and  indefinite  of  all ;  the  three  others  are  but 
modes  of  information.  Whatever  iscomnmnicatcd  to 
us  ii.  information^  be  it  publick  or  private,  open  or  con- 
ceal'^d ; 

There,  centring  in  a  focus  round  and  neat. 

Lei  all  yoiir  rays  of  information  meet.— Cowper. 

Xotir.e,  intelligence,  and  advice,Kr&  mostly  publick,  but 
particularly  tl.e  former.  Information  and  notice  may 
De  communicated  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  writing; 
nitell'gcnce  is  mostly  communicated  by  writing  or 
[iritifing ;  advices  are  mostly  sent  by  letter :  information 
'\n  mofiily  an  informal  mode  of  communication ;  notice, 
intcUigence,  and  advice,  are  mostly  formal  communi- 
cations. A  servant  gives  his  master  information,  or 
one  friend  sends  ^noiXmr  information  from  the  country; 
magistrates  or  officers  give  notice  of  such  things  as  it 
concerns  the  publick  to  know  and  to  observe  j  spies 
g\w<i  ivtclligcnce.  of  nWlhui  passes  under  their  notice ; 
or  intelligence  is  given  in  the  publick  prints  of  all  that 
passes  worthy  of  notice  ;  '  My  lion,  wlmse  jaws  are  at 
all  hours  open  to  Tnifi/ii^cTice,  informs  nie  that  there  are 
a  few  enormous  weapons  still  in  being.' — Steele.  A 
military  commander  sends  advice  to  his  government  of 
the  operations  which  are  going  forward  under  his  di- 
i>;ction;  or  one  merchant  gives  advice  to  another  of 
the  state  of  the  market ;  '  As  be  was  dictating  to  his 
hearers  with  great  authority,  there  came  in  a  gentleman 
&-oni  (Janawav's,  who  told  us  that  there  were  several 


letters  from  France  Just  come  in,  with  advice  that  ihc 
king  was  in  good  health.'— Addison. 

Informationt  as  calciilated  to  influence  men's  ac- 
tions, ought  to  be  correct :  those  who  are  too  eager  to 
know  what  is  passing,  are  often  misled  by  false  infor- 
mation. JViticc^  as  it  serves  either  to  warn  or  direct, 
ouglrt  to  be  timely ; 

At  his  years 
Death  gives  short  notice-— Thomson. 
No  law  of  general  interest  is  can  ied  into  effect  withou, 
timely  notice  being  given.  Intdligcnce,  as  the  firsi 
intimation  of  an  interesting  evvnt,  ought  to  be  early, 
advices,  as  entering  into  details,  ought  to  be  clear  and 
particular ;  official  advices  often  arrive  to  contradict 
non-official  intelligence. 

Information  and  intelligence,  when  applied  as  cha 
racteristicks  of  men,  have  a  farther  distinction ;  the 
man  of  information  is  so  denominated  only  on  account 
of  his  knowledge;  but  a  man  of  intelligence  is  so 
denominated  on  account  of  his  understanding  as  well 
as  experience  and  information.  It  is  not  possible  to  be 
intelligent  without  information;  but  we  may  be  well 
infurmed  without  being  remarkable  for  intelligence: 
a  man  of  information  may  be  an  agreeable  companion, 
and  fitted  to  miiintain  conversation ;  but  an  intelligent 
man  will  be  an  instructive  companion,  and  most  fitted 
for  conducting  business. 


ACaUAlNTANCE,  FAMILIARITY, 
INTIMACY. 

Jlcqaiaintance  comes  from  acquaint,  which  is  cum 
pounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  ac  or  ad  and  quaint, 
in  old  French  coint,  Tent,  gekanni  known,  signifying 
known  to  one;  familiarity  com^s  from  familiar,  in 
liiiWM  faniiliaris  and/flTBi/ift,  signifying  known  as  one 
of  the  family ;  intimacy,  from  intimate,  in  Latin  inti 
matus,  participle  of  intimo  to  love  entirely,  from  in- 
timus  innermost,  signifies  known  to  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  the  heart. 

These  terms  mark  different  degrees  of  closeness  in 
the  social  intercourse ;  acquaintance  expressing  less 
than  familiarity;  and  that  less  than  intimacy;  *A 
slight  knowledge  of  any  one  constitutes  an  acquaint 
ance ;  to  be  familiar  requires  an  acquaintance  of  some 
standing ;  intimacy  supposes  such  an  acquaintance  as 
is  supported  by  friendship.' — Trusler. 

Acquaintance  springs  from  occasional  intercourse; 
/nmiZmrt'iT/ is  produced  by  a  daily  intercourse,  wbich 
wears  off  all  constraint,  and  banishes  all  ceremony; 
intimacy  arises  not  merely  from  frequent  intercourse, 
but  unreserved  communication.  An  acquaintance  will 
be  occr^ionally  a  guest;  '  An  acquaintance  is  a  being 
who  meets  us  with  a  smile  and  sahite,  nho  tells  us 
wUh  the  same  breath  that  he  is  glad  and  sorry  for  the 
most  trivial  good  and  ill  that  befalls  us.'— Hawkes- 
WORTH.  One  that  is  on  terms  o^  familiarity  has  easy 
access  to  our  table ;  '  His  familiars  were  liis  entire 
friends,  and  could  have  no  interested  views  in  courting 
his  flc^Kazniancc.'— Steele.  An  intimate  lays  claim 
to  a  share  at  least  of  our  confidence;  'At  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  Pisistraius  to  so/ne  of  his  intimates, 
Thrasippus  took  some  occasion,  not  recorded,  to  break 
out  into  the  most  vio/ent  abuse.'— Cumberland.  An 
acquaintance  vf\ih  a  person  affords  but  little  opportu- 
nity for  knowing  his  character;  familiarity  puts  us  in 
the  way  of  seeing  his  foibles,  rather  than  his  virtues  ; 
but  intimacy  enables  us  to  appreciate  his  worth; 
'Those  "ho  are  apt  to  be  famitiar  on  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance, will  never  acquire  any  degree  of  intimacy.' 
— Tkuslkr. 

A  simple  acquaintance  is  the  most  desirable  footing 
on  which  to  stand  with  all  persons,  however  deserving 

Acquaintance  grew;  th*  acquaintance  they  improve 
To  friendship ;  friendship  ripen'd  into  love. 

EUSDEN, 

If  it  have  not  the  pleasures  oT  familiarity  or  intimac-^, 
it  can  claim  the  privilege  of  being  exempted  from  their 
pains.  "Too  much  familiarity,''^  according  to  the 
old  proverb,  "  breeds  contempt."  The  unlicensed 
freedom  which  commonly  attends  familiarity  affords 
but  too  ample  scope  for  the  indulgence  of  the  selfish 
and  uriamiable  passions;  '  That /am^YifZ/vYy  produces 
neglect  has  been  long  observed.'— Johnson.  Inti- 
macies begun  in  love  often  end  in  hatred,  as  ill  chosen 
friends  ccmmonly  become  the  bitterest  enemies.     \ 
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man  may  havu  a  thousand  acquaintance,  and  not  one 
whom  he  should  make  his  intimate;  ^  The  intimacy 
bfttvveeu  the  father  of  Eugenio  and  Agresiis  produced 
a  tender  friendship  between  his  sister  and  Amelia.* — 
Hawkesworth. 

These  terms  may  be  applied  to  things  as  well  as 
persons,  in  which  case  they  bear  a  sinjilar  analogy. 
An  acquaintance  witb  a  subject  is  opposed  to  eniire 
ignorance  upon  it ;  familiarity  with  it  is  the  conse- 
quence of  frequent  repetition ;  and  intimacy  of  a 
steady  and  thorough  research  ;  '  With  Homer's  heroes 
we  have  more  than  historical  acquaintance:  we  are 
made  intimate  with  their  habits  and  manners.' — 
Cumberland.  'The  frequency  of  envy  makes  it  so 
familiar,  that  it  escapes  our  notice.' — Johnson.  In 
our  intercourse  with  the  world  we  become  daily  ac- 
guainted  with  fresh  subjects  to  engage  our  attention. 
Some  men  have  by  extraordinary  diligence  acquired  a 
considerable  familiarity  with  more  than  one  language 
and  science ;  but  few,  if  any,  can  boast  of  having 
possessed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  parti- 
culars of  even  one  language  or  science.  When  we 
can  translate  the  authors  of  any  foreign  language,  we 
may  claim  an  acquaintance  with  it ;  when  we  can 
speak,  or  write  it  freely,  we  may  be  said  to  he  familiar 
with  it ;  but  an  intimate  acquaintance  comprehends  a 
tliorough  critical  intimacy  with  all  the  niceties  and 
subtleties  of  its  structure. 


TO  KNOW,  BE  ACaUAINTED  WITH. 
To  know  is  a  general  term;  to  be  acquainted  with  is 
particular  (u.  Mcquaintance).  We  may  know  things 
or  persons  in  various  ways;  we  may  know  them  by 
name  only;  or  we  may  know  their  internal  properties 
or  characters;  or  we  may  simply  A7toMj  their  figure; 
wo  may  know  them  by  report;  or  we  may  know  them 
by  a  direct  intercourse :  one  is  acquainted  with  either 
a  person  or  a  thing,  only  in  a  direct  manner,  and  by 
an  immediate  intercourse  in  one's  own  person.  We 
know  a  man  to  be  good  or  bad,  virtuous  or  vicious,  by 
bFiiig  a  witness  to  his  actions; 

Is  there  no  temp'rate  region  can  be  known, 
Between  iheir  frigid  and  our  torrid  zonel 
(-'ould  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargick  dream, 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme.— Denham. 
We  hecrme  acquainted  with  a  person  by  frequently 
being  in  his  company;  'But  how  shall  I  express  my 
anguish  f;»r  my  little  boy,  who  became  acquainted 
with  sorrow  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of  reflection.' 
Melmoih  {Letters  of  Cicero). 


KNOWLEDGE,  SCIENCE,  LEARNING, 
ERUDITION. 

Knowkdffe,  from  know,  in  all  probability  comes 
fi  Dm  the  Latin  nosco,  and  the  Greek  yiv6aKU) ;  science, 
In  Latm  scientia,  frotn  scio,  Greek  larjui  to  know,  and 
nOEy  to  see  or  perceive ;  learning,  from  learn,  signi- 
fies the  thing  learned;  erudition,  in  Latin  cruditio, 
comes  from  erudw  to  bring  out  of  a  state  of  rudeness 
or  Ignorance. 

Knowledge  is  a  general  term  which  sirnply  implies 
the  thmg  known:  sczcticc,  learning,  and  erudition,  are 
modes  of  knowledge  qualiried  by  some  collateral  idea  - 
science  is  a  systematick  species  of  knowledge  which 
consists  of  rule  and  order ;  learv.ing  is  that  species  of 
knowledge  which  one  derives  from  schools,  or  through 
the  medium  of  personal  instruciion ;  erudition  is 
scliolastick  knowledge  obtained  by  proTound  research* 
knowledge  admits  of  every  possible  degree  and  is  t.x~ 
pressly  opposol  to  icnorince ;  science,  learning,  and 
erudition,  are  pcsit'veiy  mgh  degrees  of  knowledge. 

The  attainment  of  knowledge  is,  of  itself,  a°pl'ea- 
ifiire,  independent  of  the  many  extrinsick  advantages 
which  it  brings  to  every  individual,  according  to  the 
station  of  life  in  which  he  is  placed;  the  pursuits  of 
science  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  men  of  a  peculiar 
turn:  those  who  thirst  after  general  knowledge  may 
not  have  a  reach  of  intellect  to  take  the  comprehensive 
survey  of  nature,  which  is  requisite  for  a  scicntifick 
man.  Learning  is  less  dependent  on  the  genius,  than 
on  the  will  of  the  individual ;  men  of  moderate  talents 
have  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  nature,  by  labour 
and  persevermce,  and  have  acquired  such  stores  of 
^^arning  as  have  raised  them  to  a  respectable  station 


in  the  republick  of  letters.  Profound  ctudilion  is  oft 
tained  but  by  few ;  a  retentive  memory,  patient  in 
dustry,  and  deep  penetration,  are  requisites  for  one 
who  aspires  to  the  tiile  of  an  eT^dite  man. 

Knowledge,  in  the  unqualified  and  universal  senie,ls 
not  always  a  good ;  Pope  says,  "  A  liille  knowledge  if 
a  dangerous  thing :"  it  is  certain  we  may  have  a 
knowledge  of  evil  as  well  as  good,  and  as  our  passicnb 
are  ever  ready  to  serve  us  an  ill  turn,  they  will  call  in 
our  imperfect  or  superficial  knowledge  to  their  aid; 
Can  knowledge  have  no  bound,  but  must  advance 
So  far,  to  make  us  wish  for  ignorance. — Dznhah. 
Science  is  more  exempt  from  this  danger;   but  tbc 
scientifick  man  who  forgets  to  make  experience  Mb 
guide,  as  many  are  apt  to  do  in  the  present  day,  will 
wander  in  the  regions  of  idle  speculation,  and  sink  in 
the  quicksands  of  skepticism ; 

O  sacred  poesy,  thou  spirit  of  Roman  arts, 
The  soul  of  science,  and  the  queen  of  souls. 

B. JONSON. 

Learning  is  more  generally  and  practically  useful  to 
the  morals  of  men  tlian  science;  while  it  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  language,  the  sentiments,  and 
manners  of  former  ages :  it  serves  to  purify  the  senti- 
ments, to  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  exert  the 
powers  ;  but  the  pursuit  of  that  learning  which  con 
sists  merely  in  the  knowledge  of  words  or  in  the  study 
of  editions,  is  even  worse  than  a  useless  employment 
of  the  lime ;  '  As  learning  advanced,  new  works  were 
adopted  into  our  language,  but  I  think  with  little  im 
provementof  tlie  art  of  translation.' — Johnson.  Eru- 
dition is  always  good,  it  does  not  merely  serve  to 
ennoble  the  possessor,  but  it  adds  to  the  stock  of  im- 
portant knowledge ;  it  serves  the  cause  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  elevates  the  views  of  men  to  the  grandest 
objects  of  inquiry ;  *  Two  of  the  French  clergy  with 
whom  I  passed  my  evenings  were  men  of  deep  erud? 
tion.' — Burke. 


LETTER,  EPISTLE. 

According  to  the  origin  of  these  words,  letter,  In 
Latin  litera,  signifies  any  document  composed  of 
written  letters;  and  epistle,  in  Greek  Ith^oX^  from 
fS'is-fAXw  to  send,  signifies  a  letter  sent  or  addressed  to 
any  one  ;  consequently  the  former  is  the  generick,  the 
latter  the  specifick  term.  Letter  is  a  term  altogether 
familiar,  it  may  be  used  for  whatever  is  written  by  one 
friend  to  another  in  domestick  life,  or  for  the  publick 
documents  of  this  description,  which  Iiave  emanated 
from  the  pen  of  writers,  as  the  letters  of  Madame  de 
Savigny,  the  letters  of  Pope  or  of  Swift,  and  even 
those  which  were  written  by  the  ancients,  as  the  letters 
of  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Seneca:  but  in  strict  propriety 
those  are  entitled  epistles,  as  a  term  most  adapted  to 
whatever  has  received  ths  sanction  of  ages,  and  by  tho 
same  rule,  likewise,  whatever  is  pecularly  solemn  in 
its  contents  has  acquired  the  same  epithet,  as  the 
epi.s(Zes  of  St-Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.Jude;  and 
by  an  analogous  rule,  whatever  poetry  is  written  in 
the  epistolary  form  is  denominated  an  epistle  rather 
than  a  letter,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  date,  as 
the  epistles  of  Horace,  or  the  epistles  of  Boileau ;  anc 
finally,  whatever  is  addressed  by  way  of  dedication 
is  denominated  a  dedicatory  epistle.  Ease  and  a 
friendly  familiarity  should  characterize  the  letter:  sen- 
timent and  instruction  are  alwaj's  conveyed  by  an 
epistle. 

LETTERS,  LITERATURE,  LEARNING. 
Letters  and  literature  signify  knowledge,  derived 
ttwough  the  medium  of  written  letters  or  books,  that 
IS,  information :  learning  (u.  Knowledge)  is  confined  to 
that  wTiUch  is  communicated,  that  is,  scbolastick  know 
ledge.  The  term  men  ctf  letters,  or  the  republick  of 
letters,  comptehends  all  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  ibeir  minds;  'To  the  greater  part  of 
mankmd  the  duties  of  life  are  inconsistent  with  much 
study ;  and  the  hours  which  they  would  spend  upon 
Letters  must  be  stolen  from  their  occupations  and  fami 
lies.  —Johnson.  Literary  societies  liave  for  their  ob 
ject  the  difi^^usion  of  general  information  :  learned  socie- 
ties propose  to  themselves  the  highor  object  of  extend 
ing  the  bounds  of  science,  and  Inceasing  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.    Men  of  letters  have  a  passpon 
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for  admittance  inio  ihe  higher  circles ;  literary  men  can 
alwuys  find  resources  for  themselves  in  their  own  soci- 
ety; learned  men,  or  men  of  learnniff^  are  more  the 
objects  of  respect  and  admiration  than  of  iiiiitatiun ; 
He  that  recalls  tlie  atieniion  of  mankind  to  any  part 
of  leaniiitu-  which  lime  has  lert  behind  ii,  may  he  truly 
Baid  to  advance  the  literature  of  his  own  age.' — John- 
son. 


CIIAKACTER,  LETTER. 

Character  comes  from  the  G  reek  xapaKrijp,  signifying 
an  impression  or  mark,  from  ;^ap(ia'0'u)  to  imprint  or 
stamp:  Utter  in  French /f«/-f,  Laiiu  iifcra.  is  probably 
contracted  iVom  leg-itcrat  signifying  what  is  legible. 

Character  is  to  tetter  as  the  genus  to  the  s[iecies: 
every  trlter  is  r  character,  but  every  character  is  not 
a  letter.  Character  is  any  printed  mark  that  serves  to 
iesignaie  somelhiu"  ;  a  letter  is  a  spetifs  of  character 
whicii  is  tlie  consuiuted  part  of  a  word.  Shorthand 
and  hieroglyph icks  consist  of  characters,  but  not  of  let- 
ters. 

Character  is  employed  figuratively,  but /citer  is  not. 
A  grateful  person  has  the  favours  which  are  conferred 
upon  him  wriiieTi  iti  indelible  characters  upon  his 
heart ;  '  A  disdainful,  a  subtle,  and  a  suspicious  temper, 
is  displayed  in  characters  that  are  ahnosl  universally 
understood.'— Hawkks  WORTH. 


SCHOLAR,  DISCIPLE,  PUPIL. 

Scholar  and  disciple  are  both  applied  to  such  as  learn 
from  others  :  but  tlie  former  is  said  only  of  those  who 
learn  the  rudiments  of  knowledge;  the  latttr  of  one 
who  acquires  any  art  or  science  from  the  instruction  of 
another ;  ihe  scholar  is  opposed  to  the  teacher,  the  dis- 
ciple to  the  master:  children  are  aiwuys scholars ;  adult 
persons  may  be  disciples. 

Scholars  chiefly  employ  themselves  in  the  study  of 
words;  disciples^  as  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour,  in 
the  study  of  things:  we  are  the  scholars  of  any  one 
under  whose  care  we  are  placed,  or  from  whom  we 
learn  any  thing,  good  or  bad  ;  '  The  Romans  confessed 
themselves  the  scholars  of  the  Greeks.' — Johnson. 
VVe  are  the  diser,ilcs  only  of  distinguished  persons  or 
Bu^h  as  communicate  either  knowledge  or  opinions, 
useful  or  otherwRe ;  '  We  are  not  the  disciples  of  Vol- 
taire.'— Burke.  Children  are  sometimes  too  apt  scho- 
lars in  learning  evil  from  one  another. 

A  pupil  is  a  species  of  scholar  who  is  under  the  im- 
mediate and  personal  superintendauce  of  the  person 
from  whom  he  receives  his  instruction.  The  Latin  word 
pupillus  signifies  a  fatherless  child,  or  a  man  child  under 
age  and  In  ward,  in  which  sense  it  is  also  souieiimes  used 
for  the  term  ward ;  but  in  the  ordiTiary  acceptation  of 
the  term  it  now  comprehends  the  idea  of  instructiou 
more  than  that  of  wardship  and  superintendence  ; 

My  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  hor  suitor, 

He  being  her  j>upi7,  to  become  her  tutor. 

SUA.IC3PEA.RR. 

SCHOOL,  ACADEMY. 

The  Latin  term  schola  signifies  a  loitcrhig  place,  a 
place  for  desultory  conversation  or  instruction,  from 
the  Greek  (jxoX^  leisure;  hence  it  has  been  e.\iended 
lo  any  place  where  instruction  is  given,  particularly 
that  w^xh  is  communicated  to  youth,  which  being  an 
easytask  to  one  who  is  familiar  with  this  subject  is  con- 
sidered as  a  relaxation  rather  than  a  labour;  acadenu/ 
derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  AxaSriftla  the  name  oV 
apublick  place  in  Athene,  where  the  philosopher  Plato 
first  gave  his  lectures,  which  afterward  became  a  place 
of  resort  for  learned  men;  hence  societies  of  learned 
.men  have  since  been  termed  academies. 

The  leading  idea  in  the  word  school  is  tliat  of  in- 
flruciion  given  and  doctrine  received :  in  the  word  aca- 
demy is  thai  of  association  among  those  who  have  al- 
ready learned:  hence  we  speak  in  the  literal  sense  of 
',he  school  where  young  persons  meet  to  be  taught,  or  in 
the  extended  and  [noral  senseof  the  old  and  new  school^ 
the  Pythagorean  school,  the  philosophical  school,  and 
the  like ;  '  The  world  is  a  great  school  where  deceit,  in 
nil  its  forms,  is  one  of  the  lessons  that  is  first  learned.* — 
Blair.  But  ihe  academy  of  arts  or  sciences,  the  French 
icffdc'Hy,  being  members  of  any  academy,  and  the  like; 
As  for  otiicr  academies  such  as  those  for  painting, 


sculpture,  or  architecture,  we  have  not  so  much  as  hear* 
the  proposal.' — SuA.FTKsmjRY. 


EDL'CATION,  INSTRUCTION,  BREEDING 
Instruction  and  breeding  are  to  education  as  parts  w 
a  whole;  instruciion  respects  the  communication  ol 
knowledge,  and  fi>eerfiH^  the  manners  or  outward  coiv 
duct;  b\xi  education  comprehends  not  only  both  thesn 
butthelbrmationof  the  mind,  the  regulation  of  the  lieart 
and  the  establishmentof  the  principles:  good  tnstriLctior 
makes  one  wiser;  good  breeding  makes  one  more  po- 
lished and  afireeable;  good  education  makes  one  really 
good.  A  wauloferfHCfl((w«  will  always  be  to  tlic  injuiy 
If  not  to  the  ruin  of  tlie  suttisrer;  a  want  of  ijist  ruction 
is  of  more  or  less  inconvenience,  according  lo  circum 
stances:  awantofftrecrftw^  only  unfits  a  man  for  the  so- 
ciety of  ihetultivated.  Education  belongs  lo  the  period 
of  childhood  and  youth ;  '  A  motJier  tells  her  infant  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  the  child  remembers  the  pro- 
posiiiou,  and  is  able  to  count  four  for  all  the  purposes 
of  lifu,  till  tlie  courseof  his  education  bringshim  among 
philosophers,  who  fright  hnn  from  his  former  knowledge, 
by  telling  him  that  four  is  a  cerinin  aggregate  of  uni'iS.* 
— Johnson.  Ijistruction  may  be  given  at  dirlerent 
ages:  'To  illustrate  one  thing  by  its  resemblance  to 
another,  has  been  alwajs  the  most  popular  and  effica- 
cious art  of  inslmiction.' — Johnson.  Good  breeding 
is  best  learned  in  the  early  part  of  life;  'My  breeding 
abroad  halli  shctwn  me  more  of  the  world  than  jour« 
has  done-' — Wentwobth. 


IG.\ORANT,  ILLITERATE,  UNLEARNED, 

UNLETTERED. 
Ignorant,  in  Latin  igiwrans,  from  the  privative  lo 
or  in  and  noro,  or  Ihe  Greek  yivwcKO),  signifies  no 
knowing  things  in  general,  or  not  knowing  any  parti- 
cular circumstance  ;  unlearned^  illiterate,   and  unlet- 
tered, are  compared  with  ignorant  in  tlie  general  sense 
Ignorant  is  a  comprehensive  term  ,  it  includes  wan* 
of  knowledge  to  any  degree  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowist,  and  consequently  includes  the  other  terms,  illi- 
terate, unlearned,  and  unlettei-ed,  which  express  difler 
ent  forms  of  ignorance  ; 
He  said,  and  sent  Cylienius  with  command 
To  fiee  the  ports  and  ope  the  Punic  land 
ToTrojnnguer^ls;  lest,  ignorantoX'  faie, 
The  queen  might  force  them  from  her  town  and  stale. 

De  STDEN. 

Ignorance  is  not  always  to  one's  disgrace,  lince  it  is 
not  always  one's  fault;  the  term  is  not  Ihcrdbiedi 
recily  reproachful :  the  poor  in^iorani  savagu  isan  ob 
ject  of  pity,  rather  than  condemnation ;  but  when  igno 
ranee  is  coupled  with  self-conceit  and  presumption,  il 
is  a  periect  deforniiiy :  hence  the  word  illiterate,  which 
is  used  only  in  such  cases  as  to  become  a  term  of  re- 
proach; an  ignorant  man  who  sets  up  to  teach  others, 
IS  termed  an  ?7Z( (crate  preacher ;  and  quacks,  whether  in 
religion  or  medicine,  nom  the  very  nature  of  their  call- 
ing, are  altogether  an  illiterate  race  of  men.  The 
words  unlearned  and  unlettered  are  exempt  from  such 
unfavourable  associations.  A  modest  man,  who  makes 
no  pretensions  to  learning,  may  suitably  apologize  for 
liis  supposed  deficiencies  by  saying  he  is  an  vnleamed 
or  unlettered  man;  the  former  is,  however,  a  term  of 
more  familiar  usi^  than  tlie  latter.  A  man  may  be  de 
scribed  eitherasgencrally  wH^cflrncrf,or  as  unlearned  in 
particular  sciences  or  arts;  as  unlearned  in  history; 
unlearned  in  philosophy;  '  Because  this  doctrine  may 
have  appeared  to  the  unlearned  light  and  whimsical,  I 
must  take  leave  to  unfold  the  wisdom  and  antiquity  of 
my  first  proposition  in  these  my  essays,  to  wit,  that 
"every  worthless  man  is  a  dead  man."' — Addisox. 
We  say  of  a  person  that  he  is  unlearned  in  the  ways  of 
the  world  :  and  a  poet  may  describe  his  muse  as  unlet- 
tered; '  Ajax,the  haughty  chief,  Ihe  unlettered  soldier, 
had  no  way  of  making  his  anger  known,  but  by  gloomy 
sullenness. '^Johnson. 


TO  ILLUJltXATE,  ILIiUMINE,  ENLIGHTEN. 
Illuminate,  in  Latin,  illumtnatuSy  participle  of  iZ/i*. 
77UTIO,  and  enlighten-,  from  tlic  noun  light,  boll    denota 
the  cninraunicalion  of  light ;  the  fcnmer  in  the  natural, 
the  latter  iu  the  moral  sen.se.    We  iUuminattty  laeaoi 
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i>f  artificiatlijjhts;  the  sun  illuminates  the  woild  by  its 
m\nligkt; 

Reason  our  guide,  what  can  she  more  reply, 
Than  that  the  smi  illuminates  the  sky  ?— Prior. 
IVea/ohing  and  instruction  enlighten  the  minds  of  men; 
•But  if  neither  you  nor  I  can  gather  so  much  from 
these  places,  they  will  tell  us  it  is  because  we  are  not  \w- 
waidly  fnlightened:~SovTa.  Illumine  isbut  apoetick 
variation  of  illuminate;  as,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
ilhimined  the  benighted  world ; 

What  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support. 

AIlLTON. 

lUuimnations  are  employed  as  publick  demonstrations 
of  joy :  no  nation  is  now  termed  enlightened  but  such 
as  have  received  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

CULTIVATION,  CULTURE,  CIVILIZATION, 

REFINEMENT. 
Cultivation,  from  the  Latin  cuitws,  denotes  the  act  of 
cultivaling,  or  state  of  being  cultivated ;  culture  signi- 
fies the  state  only  of  being  cultivated ;  civilization  sig- 
nifies the  act  of  civilizing,  or  state  of  being  civilized; 
refinement  denotes  the  act  of  refining,  or  the  state  of 
being  refined. 

Cultivation  is  with  more  propriety  applied  to  the 
thing  that  grows ;  culture  to  that  in  which  it  grows. 
The  cultivation  of  flowers  will  not  repay  the  labour 
unless  the  soil  be  prepared  by  proper  culture.  In  the 
same  manner,  when  speaking  figuratively,  we  say  the 
cultivation  of  any  art  or  science;  the  cultivation  of 
one's  taste  or  inclination,  may  be  said  to  contribute  to 
one's  own  skill,  or  the  perfection  of  the  thing  itself; 
but  the  mind  requires  culture  previously  to  this  parti- 
cular exertion  of  the  powers;  'Notwithstanding  this 
faculty  iof  taste)  must  be  in  some  measuie  born  vvith 
119,  there  are  several  methods  of  cultivating  and  im- 
proving it.'— Addison. 

But  tho'  Heav'n 
In  every  breath  has  sown  these  early  seeds 
Of  love  and  admiration,  yet  in  vain 
Without  fair  culture's  kind  parental  aid. 

Akenside. 
Civilizationis  the  first  stage  of  cultivation ;  refine- 
ment is  the  last :  we  civilize  savages  by  divesting  them 
of  their  rudeness,  and  giving  them  a  knowledge  of 
such  arts  as  are  requisite  for  civii  socieiy;  we  c^ilti- 
vate  people  in  general  by  calling  forth  their  powers  into 
action  and  independent  exertion  ;  we  refine  them  by 
the  introduction  of  the  liberal  arts. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  has  been  the  best 
means  of  civilizing  the  rudest  nations.      The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind  in  serious  pursuits  tends  to  refine  the 
«entimt.'nts  without  debilitating  the  character;   but  the 
cultivation  of  the  liberal  arts  may  be  pursued  to  a  vi- 
cious extent,  so  as  to  introduce  an  excessive  refinement 
nf  feeling  that  is  incompatible  with  real  manliness ; 
To  civilize  the  rude  unpoMsh'd  world 
And  lay  it  under  the  restraint  of  laws, 
To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man, 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline,  and  lib'ral  arts, 
Th'cmDellishnientsof  life!  Virtues  like  these 
Make  human  nature  shine. — Addison. 
Poetry  maKes  a  principal  amusement  among  unpo- 
lished nations,  but  in  a  country  verging  to  the  extremes 
of  refinevient,  painting  and  musick  come  in  for  a  share.^ 
Goldsmith.  ' 

Ciiltivaliun  is  applied  either  to  p  Tsons  or  things ;  ci- 
vilization  is  applied  to  men  collettively,  ?'fj?7ifij7(C7i(  to 
men  individually :  we  m^y  cultivate  the  mind  or  any 
of  its  operations;  or  we  mny  cultivate  the  ground  or 
any  thing  that  grows  upon  the  grou-nd  ;  we  civilize  na 
tif-ns  ;  we  rejinc  the  mind  or  the  manners. 


SUAVITY,  URB.\N1TY. 
Suavity  is  literally  sweetness  ;  and  urbanity  the  re- 
finement of  thi3  city,  in  distinction  with  the  country  : 
Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  a  polite  cducatioa  tends  to 
soften  the  mind  and  the  manners,  it  produces  suavity  ; 
but  suavity  may  sometimea  arise  from  natural  temper, 
uid  eiist  therefore  without  urbanity  ;  althoug^h  tnere 


cannot  be  urbanity  ^,vitho\ii  suavity.  By  the  suavitf 
of  our  manners  we  gain  the  love  of  those  around  us; 
by  the  urbanity  of  our  manners  we  render  ourselvei 
agreeable  companions  ;  '  The  virtue  called  urbanity  by 
the  moralists,  or  a  courtly  behaviour,  consists  in  a  de- 
sire to  please  the  company.' — Pope.  .Hence  alsoansea 
another  distinction  that  the  term  suavity  may  be  ap- 
plied to  other  things,  as  the  voice,  or  the  style  ;  '  The 
suavity  of  Menander's  style  might  be  more  to  Pla- 
tarch*8  taste  than  the  irregular  sublimity  of  Arifh 
tophanes.'— Cumberland.  Urbanity  ie  applied  t* 
manners  only. 

CIVIL,  POLITE. 

Civily  in  French  civile,  Latin  civilis ,  from  cz-sza,  ^  ■ 
citizen,  signifies  belonging  to  or  becoming  a  citizen  I 
polite,  in  French  poli,  Latin  politus,  participle  of  polio 
to  pohsh,  signifies  literally  polished. 

These  two  epithets  are  employed  to  denote  diiferent 
modes  of  acting  in  social  intercourse  ;  polite  expresses 
more  than  civil ;  it  is  possible  to  be  civil  without  be- 
ing polite  :  politeness  supposes  civility  and  something 
in  addition. 

Civility  is  confined  to  no  rank,  age,  condition,  or 
country;  all  have  an  opportunity  with  equal  propriety  of 
hemg  civil,  hMixiisTiot  so  yiilh politeness;  this  requires 
A  certain  degree  of  equality,  at  least  the  equality  of 
education ;  it  would  be  contradictory  for  masters  and 
Bervants,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  to  be 
polite  to  each  other.  Civility  is  a  Christian  duty  ; 
there  are  times  when  every  man  ought  to  be  civil  to 
his  neighbour :  politeness  is  rather  a  voluntary  devo- 
tion of  ourselves  to  others  ;  among  the  inferiour  orders 
sivility  is  indispensable ;  an  uncivil  person  in  a  sub- 
ordinate station  is  an  obnoxious  member  of  society  ; 
He  has  good  nature, 
And  I  have  good  manners, 
His  sons  too  are  civil  to  me,  because 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  they, — Otwait 
Among  the  higher  orders,  politeness  is  often  a  sabsti- 
tnte ;  and  where  the  form  and  spirit  are  combined  it 
Bupersedes  the  necessity  of  civility  :  politeness  is  ino 
■weetener  of  human  society  ;  it  gives  a  charm  to  every 
thing  that  is  said  and  done  ;  '  The  true  effect  of  genuin* 
politeness  seems  to  be  rather  ease  than  pleasure.'— 
Johnson. 

Civinty  is  contented  with  pleasing  when  the  occa- 
sion ofFei's  ;  politeness  seeks  the  opportunilv  to  please, 
it  prevents  the  necessity  of  asking  by  anticipating  the 
wishes  ;  it  is  fall  of  delicate  attentions,  and  is  an  ac- 
tive benevolence  in  the  minor  concerns  of  life. 

Civility  is  anxious  not  to  ofl'end,  but  it  often  gives 
pain  from  ignorance  orerrour ;  politeness  studies  all  the 
circumstances  and  situations  of  men  ;  it  enters  into  their 
characters,  suits  itself  to  their  humours,  and  even  yields 
indulgently  to  their  weaknesses  ;  its  object  is  no  less  to 
avoid  giving  pain  than  to  study  to  afford  pleasure. 

Civility  is  dictated  by  the  desire  of  serving,  politeness 
by  that  of  pleasing  :  civility  often  confines  itself  to  the 
bare  intention  of  serving  ;  politeness  looks  to  the  action 
and  its  consequences  :  when  a  peasant  is  civil  he  often 
does  the  revei-se  of  what  would  be  desired  of  Inm  ;  he 
takes  no  heed  of  the  wants  and  .necessities  of  others  : 
politeness  considers  what  is  due  to  others  and  from 
others;  it  does  nothing  superfluously;  men  of  good 
breeding  think  before  they  speak,  and  move  before  they 
act.  It  is  necessary  to  be  civil  without  being  trouble 
some,  Rnd  polite  without  being  affected. 

Civility  requires  nothing  but  goodness  of  intention ; 
it  may  be  associated  with  the  coarsest  manners,  the 
grossest  ignorance,  and  the  total  want  of  all  culture  :  po- 
liteness  requires  peculiar  properties  of  the  head  and  the^ 
heart,  natural  and  artificial ;  much  goodness  and  gen- 
tleness of  character,  an  even  current  of  feeling,  quick- 
ness and  refined  delicacy  of  sentiment,  a  commaad  oi 
temper,  a  general  insight  into  men  and  manners,  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  society. 

Civility  is  not  incompatible  with  the  harshest  ex- 
pressions of  one's  feelings;  it  allows  the  utterance  of 
all  a  man  thinks  without  regard  to  person,  time,  or  sea- 
son ;  it  lays  no  restraint  upon  the  angry  passions : 
politeness  enjoins  upon  us  to  say  nothing  to  anothei 
which  we  would  not  wish  to  be  said  to  ourselves :  it 
lays  at  least  a  temporary  constraint  on  all  the  angry 
passions,  and  prevents  all  turbulent  commotiots. 
Civilit'^  is  always  the  same  ;  whatever  is  once  eivu 
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ES  oxwbtfA  »  ,  and  acknowledged  as  such  by  all  persons  ; 
hence  the  term  civil  may  be  applied  figuratively  in  tlie 
Kame  sense ; 

1  heard  a  mermai('  on  a  dolphin's  back, 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  sounds, 
That  '.he  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song. 

Shaksfbare. 
Politeness  varies  with  the  Tashions  and  times ;  what  ia 
polite  in  one  age  or  iu  one  country  may  be  unpolite  in 
another;  '  A  ^oZi'ie  country  squire  shall  make  yon  as 
many  bows  in  half  an  hour  as  would  serve  a  courtier 
for  a  week.' — Addison. 

Ucivilitij  be  not  a  splendid  virtue,  it  has  at  least  the 
recommeiidatioiiof  being  genuine  and  harmless,  having 
nothing  artificial  in  it:  it  admits  of  no  gloss,  and  will 
never  deceive;  it  is  the  true  expression  of  good  will, 
the  companion  of  respect  in  inferiours,  of  condescen- 
sion in  supftriours,  of  humanity  and  kindness  in  equals : 
oolitencss  springs  from  education,  is  the  offspring  of 
refinement,  and  consists  much  in  tlieexteriour:  itoften 
rests  contented  with  the  bare  imitation  of  virtue,  and  is 
distinguished  into  true  and  false;  in  the  latter  case  it 
may  be  abused  for  the  worstof  purposes,  and  serve  as  a 
mask  to  conceal  malignant  passions  under  the  appear- 
ance of  kindness;  hence  it  is  possible  to  be  polite  in 
form  without  being  civil,  or  any  thing  else  that  is  good. 


CrVIIi,  OBLIGING,  COMPLAISANT. 
Civiliv.  avil,polite);  obliging^  from  obli^'es  signifies 
either  doing  what  obliges,  or  ready  to  oblige;  com- 
plaisant^ in  French  complaisant,  comes  from  complaire 
to  please,  signifying  ready  to  please. 

Civil  is  more  general  than  obliging:  one  is  always 
civil  when  one  is  obliging^  but  one  is  not  always 
obliging  when  one  is  civil ;  complaisance  is  more  than 
either,  it  refines  upon  both;  it  is  a  branch  of  politeness 
(w.  Civil,  polite). 

Civil  regards  the  manner    as  well  as  the  action, 
obliging  respects  the  action,  complaisant  includes  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  action :  to  be  ci-oil  is  to  please 
by  any  word  or  action  ;  '  Pride  is  never  more  ofiensive 
than  when  it  condescends  to  be  civiV — CuMBERLiND. 
To  be  obliging  is  to  perform  some  actual  service  ; 
The  shepherd  home 
Hies  merry-hearted,  and  by  turns  relieves 
The  ruddy  milkmaid  of  her  brimming  pail, 
The  beauty  whom  perhaps  his  witless  heart 
Sincerely  loves,  by  that  best  language  shown 
Of  cordial  glances,  and  obliging  deeds. 

Thomson. 
I'o  be  complaisant  is  to  do  a  service  in  the  time  and 
munner  that  is  most  suitable  and  agreeable ;  '  I  seern'd 
so  pleased  with  what  every  one  said,  and  smiled  with 
BO  much  complaisance  at  all  their  pietty  fancies,  that 
though  I  did  not  put  one  word  into  their  discourse,  I 
have  the  vanity  to  thinit  they  looked  upon  me  as  very 
agreeable  company.' — Addison.  Civility  requires  no 
effort;  to  be  obliging  always  costs  the  agent  some 
trouble;  complaisance  rcqmres  attention  and  observa- 
tion ;  a  person  is  civil  in  his  reply,  obliging  in  lending 
assistance,  complaisant  in  his  attentions  to  his  friends. 
One  is  habitually  ci'uii;  obliging  from  disposition; 
complaisant  from  education  and  disposition  *.  it  is 
necessary  to  be  civil  without  being  free,  to  be  obliging 
without  being  officious,  to  be  complaisant  without  being 
seiTile. 

COURTEOUS,  COMPLAISANT,  COUKTLY. 
CoiiTteous,  from  courts  denotes  properly  belonging  to  a 
courts  and  by  a  natural  extension  of  the  Sh-nse,  suitable 
to  a  coit?'£ ;  complaisant  (v.  Complaisance). 

Courteous  in  one  respect  comprehends  in  it  more  than 
complaisant;  it  includes  the  manner  as  well  as  the 
action  ;  it  is,  properly  speaking,  polished  complaisance  : 
on  the  other  hand,  complaisance  includes  more  of  the 
disposition  in  it  than  conrteousness ;  it  has  less  of  the 
polish,  but  more  of  the  reality  of  kindness. 

Courtcousness  displays  itself  in  the  address  and  the 
manners ; 

And  then  T  stole  all  courtesy  from  Heav*n, 

And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility, 

That  I  did  pluck  ahegiance  from  men's  hearts. 

Shakspears 


Complaisance  displays  itself  ill  direct  good  olliceH,  par- 
ticularly in  complying  with  the  wishes  of  others ;  '  To 
comply  with  the  notions  of  mankind  is  ni  some  degree 
Ihe  duty  ofasocial  being;  because  by  compliance onlv 
he  can  please,  and  by  pleasing  only  he  can  become 
useful ;  but  as  the  end  is  not  to  be  lost  for  the  sake  of 
the  means,  we  are  not  to  give  up  virtue  for  coviplai 
sance.^ — Johnson.  Courtcousness  is  most  suitable  for 
strangers ;  complaisance  for  friends  or  the  nearest  rela- 
tives :  among  well-bred  men,  and  men  of  rank,  it  is  an 
invariable  rule  to  address  each  oWxex courteously  on  all 
occasions  whenever  they  meet,  whether  acquainted  or 
otherwise  ;  there  is  a  degree  of  coviplctisance  due  be- 
tween husbands  and  wives,  brotliers  and  sisters,  and 
membersof  the  same  family,  which caiuKit  be  neglected 
without  endangering  the  harmony  of  their  intercourse 
Courtly,  tliough  derived  from  (he  same  word  as 
cozirieous,  is  in  some  degree  opposed  ^o  it  iti  point  of 
sense ;  it  denotes  a  likeness  to  a  court,  but  not  a  like- 
ness which  is  favourable ;  courtly  is  to  courteous  as 
the  form  to  the  reality ;  the  courtly  consists  of  the  ex- 
teriour  only,  the  latter  of  the  exteriour  conibined  with 
the  spirit;  the  former  llierefore  seems  to  convey  the 
idea  of  insincerity  v^'Ilen  contraf^leii  whh  the  latter, 
which  must  necessarily  suppose  rlir  (iiiiiiiiry ;  a  courtly 
demeanour,  or  a  courticr-likc  dciueanour  n}ay  be  suit 
able  on  certain  occasions  ;  but  a  courteous  demeanour 
is  always  desirable ; 
In  our  own  time  (excuse  some  courtly  strains) 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains. — Popb. 
Courtly  may  likewise  be  employed  in  relation  tc 
things;  hut  courteous  has  always  respect  to  persons: 
we  may  speak  of  a  courtly  style,  or  courtly  grandeur  ; 
but  we  always  speak  of  courteous  behaviour,  cour 
teous  language,  and  the  like. 

Yes,  I  know 
He  had  a  troublesome  old-fashion'd  way 
Of  shocking  courtly  ears  with  liorrid  truth. 

THOMS0i« 


POLITE,  POLISHED,  REFINEP,  GENTEEL 

Polite  (y.  Civil)  denotes  a  quality  ;  polished,  astate  i 
he  who  \s  polite  is  so  according  to  the  rules  of  polite^ 
ness  ;  he  who  is  polished  is  polished  by  the  force  of 
art:  a  polite  man  is,  in  regard  to  his  behaviour,  a 
finished  genileman.  A  rude  person  may  be  more  or 
\ess  polished^  or  freed  from  rudeness  ;  'In  rude  nations 
the  dependence  of  children  on  their  parents  is  of 
shorter  continuance  than  in  polished  socielies.'- 
RoBERTSON.  Rejived  rises  in  sense,  both  in  regard  to 
polite  and  polished:  a  man  is  indebted  to  nature, 
rather  than  to  art,  for  his  refinement;  but  his  polite- 
ness, or  his  polifih,  are  entirely  the  fruit  of  education. 
Politeness  and  polish  do  not  extend  to  any  thing  but 
externals;  refinement  applies  as  much  to  the  mind  as 
the  body :  rules  of  conduct,  and  good  society,  will 
make  a  man  polite ;  '  A  pedant  among  men  of  learn- 
ing and  sense  is  like  an  ignorant  servant  giving  an 
account  of  poZiie  conversation.' — Steele.  Lessons  in 
dancing  will  serve  to  give  apolish;  refined  manners  or 
principles  will  naturally  arise  out  of  refinement  of 
mind  and  temper;  'What  is  honour  but  the  height 
and  flower  of  morality,  and  the  utmost  refinement  of 
conversation  7' — So0th. 

As  polish  extends  only  to  the  exteriour,  it  is  less  lia 
ble  to  excess  than  refinement :  when  the  language,  the 
walk,  and  deportment  of  a  man  is  polished,  he  is  di- 
vestt'd  of  all  that  can  make  him  offensive  in  social 
intercourse;  but  if  the  temper  of  a  manherefined  be- 
yond a  certain  boundary,  he  loses  the  nerve  of  cha 
racter  which  is  essential  for  maintaining  his  dignity 
against  the  rude  shocks  of  human  life. 

Genteel,  in  French  gentil,  Latin  gentilis,  signified 
literally  one  belonging  to  the  same  gens  or  family,  the 
next  akin  to  whom  the  estate  would  fall,  if  there  were 
no  children  ;  hence  by  an  extended  application  it  de- 
noted to  be  of  a  good  family,  and  the  term  gentility 
now  respects  rank  in  life;  in  distinction  from  poiiie- 
7iess,  which  respects  the  refinement  of  the  mind  and 
outward  bfihavinur,  &  genteel  edaenticn  is  suited  to  the 
station  of  a  gentleman  ;  '  A  lady  of  genius  will  give  a 
genteel  air  to  her  whole  dress  by  a  well-fancied  suit  of 
knots,  as  a  judicious  writer  gives  a  spirit  to  a  whola 
sentence  by   a    single   expression.* — Gay.     A  polit 
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education  fits  for  polieiied  society  and  conversation,  and 
raises  the  individual  among  liis  equals ; 

In  this  isle  remote, 
Our  painted  ancestors  were  slow  to  learn, 
To  arms  devote,  in  the  politer  &nsj 
Nor  skilled,  nor  studious.— Somerville. 
There  may  be  gentility   without  politeness;  and 
vice  versd.    A  person  may  have  genteel  manners,  a 
genteel  nrriage,  a  genteel  mode  of  living  as  far  as  re- 
spects his  general  relation  with  society;  but  &  polite 
behaviour  and  a  polite  address,  which  qualify  him  for 
every  relation  in  society,  and  enable  him  to  shine  in 
connexion  with  all  orders  of  men,  is  independent  of 
eitlier  birth  or  wealth ;  it  is  in  part  a  gift  of  nature, 
although  it  is  to  be  acquired  by  art. 

A  person's  equipage,  servants,  house,  and  furniture, 
may  be  such  as  to  entitle  a  man  to  the  name  of  genteel, 
although  he  is  wanting  in  ail  the  forms  of  real  good- 
breeding.  Fortune  may  sometimes  frown  upon  the 
polished  gentleman,  whose  politeness  is  a  recommen- 
dation to  him  wherever  he  goes. 

AFFABLE,  COURTEOUS. 
Affable,  in  French  affable^  Latin  affubilis,  from  af 
or  ad,  and  for  to  speak,  signifies  u  readiness  to  speak 
10  any  one ;  courteous,  in  French  courtois,  from  the 
word  court,  signifies  after  Uie  refined  manner  of  a 
court. 

We  are  affable  by  a  mild  and  easy  address  towards 
all,  without  distinction  of  rank,  who  have  occasion  to 
speak  to  us ;  we  are  courteous  by  a  refined  and  en- 
gaging air  to  our  equals  or  superiours  who  address 
themselves  to  us. 

Tlie  affable  man  invites  to  inquiry,  and  is  ready  to 
gratify  curiosity  ; '  It  is  impossible  for  a  publick  minister 
to  be  so  open  and  easy  to  alt  his  old  friends  as  he  was 
in  his  private  condition  ;  but  this  may  be  helped  out 
by    an   affability  of  address.'— L'Sstranqe.      Tlie 
courteous  man  encourages  lo  a  communication  of  our 
wants,  and  discovers  in  his  manners  a  willingness  lo 
relieve  them ; 
Whereat  the  Elfin  knight  wiih  speeches  gent 
Him  first  saluted,  who,  well  as  he  might. 
Him  fair  salutes  again,  as  seemeth  courteous  knight,  j 

West. 
Affability  results  from  good  nature,  and  courteousness 
from  fine  feeling  ;  it  is  necessary  to  be  affable  without 
familiarity,  and  courteous  witlioul  officiousness. 


COMPLAISANCE,   DEFERENCE,    CONDE- 
SCENSION. 

Complaisance,  from  com  and  plaire  to  please,  signi- 
fies the  act  of  complying  with,  or  pleasing  others;  de- 
ference,  in  French  deference,  from  the  Latin  dcfero  to 
bear  down,  marks  the  inclination  to  defer,  or  acquiesce 
in  the  sentiments  of  another  in  preference  to  one's 
own;  condescension  marks  the  net  of  condescending 
Unm  one's  own  height  to  yield  to  the  satisfaction  of 
others,  rather  than  rigourously  to  exact  onp's  rights. 

The  necessities,  the  conveniences,  the  accommoda- 
tions and  allurements  of  society,  of  familiarity,  and 
of  intimacy,  lead  to  complaisance ;  it  makos  sacrifices 
to  the  wishes,  tastes,  comforts,  enjoyments,  and  per- 
sonal feelings  of  others;  '  Complaisance  renders  a  su- 
periour  amiable,  an  equal  agreeable,  and  an  inferiour 
acceptable.' — Addison.  Age,  rank,  dignity,  and  per- 
sonal merit,  call  for  deference:  it  enjoins  compliance 
with  respect  to  our  opinions,  judgements,  pretensions, 
and  designs;  'Tom  Courtly  never  fails  of  paying  his 
obeisance  to  every  man  he  sees,  who  has  title  or  office 
to  make  him  conspicuous;  hut  his  deference  is  wholly 
piven  to  outward  consideration.' — Stkele.  The  in- 
firmities, the  wants,  the  defects  and  foibles  of  others, 
call  for  condescension  :  it  relaxes  the  rigour  of  autho- 
rity, and  remove.'?  the  distinction  of  rank  or  station ; 
'  The  same  noble  condescension  which  never  dwells 
but  in  truly  great  minds,  and  such  as  Homer  would  re- 
present that  of  Ulysses  to  have  been,  discovers  itself 
likewise  in  the  speccli  which  he  made  to  the  ghost  of 
Ajax.' — Addison. 

Complaisance  is  properly  the  act  of  an  equal ;  defer- 
ence that  of  an  inferiour;  condescension  that  of  a  su- 
periour.     Camjitaisancc  is  due  from  one  well  bred  per- 


son to  another ;  deference  is  dut  to  all  superiours  i* 
age,  knowledge,  or  station,  whcm  one  approaches; 
condescension  is  due  from  all  superiours  to  such  as  art 
dependent  on  them  for  comfort  and  enjoyment. 

All  these  qualities  spring  from  a  refinement  of  hu 
manity  ;  but  complaisance  has  most  of  genuine  kind 
ness  in  its  nature ;  deference  most  of  respectful  sub 
mission;  coTK/cscensiottmostof  easy  indulgence.  Coja- 
plaisance  has  unalloyed  pleasure  for  its  companion, 
it  is  pleased  with  doing:  it  is  pleased  with  seeing  that 
it  has  pleased;  it  is  pleasure  to  the  giver  and  pleasure 
to  the  receiver.  Deference  is  not  unmixed  with  pain; 
it  fears  to  offend,  or  to  fail  in  the  part  it  has  to  perform  , 
it  is  mingled  with  a  consciousness  of  inferiority,  and  a 
fear  of  appearing  lower  than  it  deserves  to  be  thought 
Condescension  is  not  without  its  alloy;  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  the  painful  sentiment  of  witnessing  infe- 
riority, and  the  no  less  painful  apprehension  of  not 
maintaining  its  own  dignity. 

Complaisance  is  busied  in  anticipating  and  meeting 
the  wishes  of  others ;  it  seeks  to  amalgamate  one's 
own  will  with  that  of  another;  deference  is  busied  in 
yielding  submission,  doing  homage,  and  marking  one's 
sense  of  another's  superiority  ;  condescension  employs 
itself  in  not  opposing  tiie  will  of  others;  in  yielding 
to  their  gratification,  and  laying  aside  unnecessary  dis- 
tinctions of  superiority.  Complaisance  among  strangers 
is  often  the  forerunner  of  the  most  friendly  inter- 
course: it  is  the  characteristick  of  self  conceit  to  pay 
deference  to  no  one,  because  it  considers  no  one  as 
having  superiour  worth  :  it  is  the  common  character- 
istick of  ignorant  and  low  persons  when  placed  in  a 
state  of  elevation,  to  think  themselves  degraded  hy 
any  act  of  condescension. 


IMPERTINENT,   RUDE,    SAUCY,    IMPUDENT, 
INSOLENT. 

Impertinent,  in  Latin  in  and  pertinent  not  belonging 
to  one,  signifies  being  or  wanting  to  do  what  it  does 
not  belong  to  one  to  be  or  do;  rude,  in  Latin  rvdis 
rude,  and  raudus  a  ragged  stone,  in  the  Greek  pdjiSoi 
a  rough  stick,  signifies  literally  unpolished  ;  and  in  an 
extended  sense,  wanting  all  culture;  saucy  comes  from 
sauce,  and  the  Latin  salsus,  signifying  literally  salt ; 
and  in  an  extended  sense,  stinging  like  salt ;  impudent 
{v.  Assurance) ;  insolent,  from  the  Latin  in  and  solensj 
contrary  to  custom,  signifies  being  or  wanting  to  be 
contrary  to  custom. 

Impertinent  is  allied  to  rude.,  as  respects  one's  general 
relations  in  society,  without  regard  to  station ;  it  is 
allied  to  saucy,  impudent,  and  insolent^  as  respects  tlie 
conduct  of  interiours. 

He  who  does  not  respect  the  laws  of  civil  society  in 
his  intercourse  with  individuals,  and  wants  to  assume 
to  himself  what  belongs  to  another,  is  impertinent :  i( 
he  carry  Jiis  impertinence  so  far  as  to  commit  any  vio 
lent  breach  of  decorum  in  his  behaviour,  he  is  rude. 
Impertinence  seems  to  spring  from  a  too  high  regard 
of  one's  self:  rudeness  from  an  ignorance  of  what  is 
due  to  others.  An  impertinent  man  will  ask  questions 
for  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity ;  a  rude  man  will 
stare  in  one's  face  in  order  to  please  liimself.  An  im- 
pertinent man  will  take  possession  of  the  best  seat 
without  regard  to  the  right  or  convenience  of  an- 
other: a  rude  man  will  burst  into  the  room  of  an- 
other, or  push  against  his  person,  in  violation  of  all 
ceremony. 

Impertinent,  in  comparison  with  the  other  terms, 
saucy,  impudent,  and  insolent,  is  the  most  general  and 
indefinite  :  whatever  one  does  or  says  that  is  not  com- 
patible with  our  station  is  impertinent;  saucy  is  a 
sharp  kind  of  impe?-/(Kence;  impudent  an  unWushing 
kind  of  impertinence ;  insolence  is  an  outrageous  kind 
of  impertinence,  it  runs  counter  to  all  established  or- 
der: thus,  the  terms  seem  to  rise  in  sense.  A  person 
niay  be  impertinent  in  words  or  actions :  he  is  saucy 
in  words  or  looks :  he  is  impudent  or  insolent  in  words, 
tones,  gesture,  looks,  and  every  species  of  aclion.  A 
person's  impertinence  discovers  itself  in  not  giving  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  his  superiours  in  general, 
strangers,  or  otherwise  ;  as  when  a  common  person  sits 
down  in  the  presence  of  a  man  of  rank:  saucinesa 
discovers  itselftowards  particular  individuals,  in  cer 
tain  relations;  as  in  the  case  of  servants  who  are 
saucy  to  their  masters,  or  children  who  are  sa-Mg 
lo  thf"'r   teachers;  impudence  and  insolence  are  tlw 
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etmr  geet  degrees  of  impertin  encc ;  but  the  former  Is  more 
particularly  said  of  such  things  as  reflect  disgrace  upon 
the  offender,  and  spring  from  a  low  depravity  of  mind, 
such  as  the  abuse  of  one's  superiours,  and  a  vulgar 
defiance  of  those  to  whom  one  owes  obedience  and 
respect:  insolence.oxi  the  conti'ary,  originates  from  a 
haughtiness  of  spirit,  and  a  misplaced  pride,  which 
breaks  out  into  a  contemptuous  tlisregard  of  the  sta- 
tion of  those  by  whom  one  is  offended ;  as  in  the  case 
of  a  servant  who  should  offer  to  strike  his  master,  or 
of  a  criminal  who  sets  a  magistrate  at  defiance  ;  *  It  is 
publickly  whispered  as  a  piece  of  impertinent  pride  in 
me,  that  I  have  hitherto  been  saucily  civil  to  every 
body,  as  if  I  thought  nobody  good  enough  to  quarrel 
with.'— Lady  M.  W.  Montagu. 

My  house  should  no  such  i-iide  disorders  know, 
As  from  high  drinking  consequently  ffow. 

1*0  M  FRET. 

Whether  he  knew  the  thing  or  no, 
Plis  tongue  externally  would  go; 
For  he  had  impudence  at  will. — Gay. 

He  claims  the  bull  witli  lawless  insolfmce., 
And  having  seiz'd  his  horns,  accosts  the  prince. 

Dryden. 
Self-conceit  is  the  grand  source  of  impertinence,  it 
makes  persons  forget  themselves-;  the  young  thereby 
forget  tlieir  youth  ;  the  servant  forgets  his  relationship 
to  Ills  mastery  the  poor  and  ignorant  man  forgets  the 
distance  between  himself  and  those  who  are  elevated 
by  education,  rank,  power,  or  wealth:  impertinent 
persons,  therefore,  act  towards  their  equals  as  if  they 
were  inferiours,  and  towards  their  superiours  as  if  they 
were  their  equals:  an  angry  pride  that  is  offended  with 
reproof  commonly  provokes  snaciTicjs;  an  insensibility 
to  shame,  or  an  unconsciousness  of  what  is  honourable 
either  in  one's  self  or  others,  gives  birth  to  impudence  : 
uncontrolled  passions,  and  bloated  pride,  are  the  ordi- 
nary stimulants  to  insolence- 


ABRUPT,  RUGGED,  ROUGH. 

Abrupt,  in  Latin  abncptus,  participle  of  abrumpo, 
tu  break  off",  signifies  the  state  of  being  broken  off; 
ruggedy  in  Saxon  hragge,  comes  from  the  Latin  ru- 
'ffosus  fun  of  wrinkles;  rough  is  in  Saxon  reok,  high 
German  ranh,  low  German  rug^  Dutch  ruig,  in  Latin 
rv.dis  uneven. 

These  words  mark  different  degrees  of  unevenness. 
What  is  abrupt  has  greater  cavities  and  protuberances 
than  what  is  rugged;  what  is  rugged  has  greater  irre- 
gularities than  what  is  rough.   In  the  natural  sense 
abrupt  is  opposed  to  what  is  unbroken,  rugged  to  what 
.s  even,  and  rough  to  what  is  smooth.    A  precipice  is 
abrupif  a  path  is  rugged,  a  plank  is  rough; 
The  precipice  abrupt^ 
Projecting  horrour  on  the  blackened  flood, 
Softens  at  thy  return. — Thomson's  Summer. 
The  evils  of  this  life  appear  like  rocks  and  precipices) 
rugged  and  barren  at  a  distance ;   but  at  our  nearer 
approach  we  find  tliem  little  fruitful  spots.'— Spec- 
tator. 

Not  the  rough  whirlwind,  that  deforms 
Adria's  black  gulf,  and  vexes  it  with  storms, 
The  stubborn  virtue  of  his  soul  can  move. 

Francis, 

The  abruptness  of  a  body  is  generally  occasioned  by 
A  violent  concussion  and  separation  of  its  parts;  rug- 
gedncss  arises  from  natural,  but  less  violent  causes ; 
roughness  is  mostly  a  natural  property,  alUiough  some- 
limes  produced  by  friction. 

In  the  figurative  sense  the  distinction  is  equally  clear. 
Words  and  manners  are  abrupt  when  they  are  sudden 
and  unconnected;  the  temper  is  rugged  which  is  ex- 
posed to  frequent  ebullitions  of  angry  humour ;  actions 
are  rough  when  performed  with  violence  and  in- 
caution. 

An  abrupt  behaviour  Is  the  consequence  of  >n  agi- 
tated minf*  ■ 

My  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 
Shakspeark. 
\  rugged  disposition    is  inherent  in  the  character; 
The  greatest  favours  to  such  a  one  neither  soften  nor 


win  upon  him;  neither  melt  not  endear  him,  but  leave 
him  as  hard,  ruggid,  and  unconcerned  as  ever.' — 
South.  A  rou^h  deportment  arises  from  an  undisci- 
plined state  of  leeling ;  'Kind  words  prevent  a  good 
deal  of  that  perverseness,  which  rough  and  imperious 
usage  often  produces  in  generous  minds.' — Loi-kb. 

An  habitual  steadiness  and  coolness  of  leffection  is 
best  fitted  to  prevent  or  correct  any  abruptness  of 
manners;  a  cultivation  of  the  Christian  teujper  cannol 
fail  of  smoothing  down  all  ruggedness  of  humour;  an 
intercourse  with  polished  society  will  inevitably  refiiw 
down  all  roughness  of  beliaviour. 

COARSE,  ROUGH,  RUDE. 

Coarse,  probably  from  the  Gothick  kaurids  heav>i 
answering  to  our  word  gross,  and  the  Latin  ^rauis; 
rough,  in  Saxon  firvh,  German  rauh,  roh,  &cc.  is  pro- 
bably a  variation  of  rude  {v.  Impertinent). 

These  epithets  are  equally  applied  to  what  is  not 
polished  by  art.  In  the  pioper  sense  coarse  refers  to 
the  conipositi(m  and  materials  of  bodies,  as  coarse 
bread,  coarse  meat,  coarse  cloth;  rough  respects  the 
surface  of  bodies,  as  rough  wood  and  rough  skin; 
rude  respects  the  make  or  fashion  of  things,  as  a  rude 
bark,  a  rude  utensil.  Coarse  is  opposed  to  fine,  rough 
to  smooth,  rude  to  polished. 

In  the  figiiralive  application  they  are  distinguished 
in  a  similar  manner:  coarse  langunpe  is  used  by  per- 
sons of  naturally  coarse  feeling;  '  Tlie  fineness  and 
delicacy  of  perception  which  the  man  of  taste  requncs 
may  be  more  liable  to  irritatinn  than  the  coarser  feel 
ings  of  minds  less  cultivated.' — Craio.  Rough  lat' 
guage  is  used  by  those  whose  tempers  are  either  nalu 
rally  or  occasionally  rough; 

This  is  some  fellow, 

Who,  having  been  prais'd  for  bluntness,  doth  afleci 

A  saucy  roughness. — Shakspeare. 

Rude  language  is  used  bv  those  who  are  ignorant  ol 
any  better;  'Is  it  in  destioying  and  pulling  down 
that  skill  is  displayed  ?  the  shallowest  understaTiding, 
the  rudest  hand,  is  more  than  equal  to  tliat  task,'-  < 
Burke. 


GROSS,  COARSE. 

Qross  derives  its  meaning  in  this  application  from 
the  Latin  crassus  thick  from  fat,  or  iliat  which  is  of 
common  materials;  coarse  {v.  Coarse.) 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion. Grossness  of  habit  is  opposed  to  delicacy, 
coarseness  to  softness  and  refinement.  A  person  be- 
comes gross  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  ijig 
sensual  appetites ;  particularly  in  eating  and  drinking; 
he  is  coarse  from  the  want  of  polish  either  as  to  hia 
mind  or  manners.  A  gross  sensualist  approximatea 
very  nearly  to  the  brute  ;  he  sets  aside  all  moral  con 
siderationa;  he  indulges  himself  in  the  open  face  of 
day  in  defiance  of  all  decency:  a  coarse  person  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  savage,  whose  roughness  of 
humour  and  inclination  have  not  been  refined  down  by 
habits  of  restifaining  his  own  will,  and  complying  with 
the  will  of  another.  A  gross  expression  conveys  the 
idea  of  that  which  should  be  kept  from  the  view  of  ihe 
mind,  which  shocks  the  moral  feeling,  a  coarse  ex- 
pression conveys  tho  idea  of  an  unspemly  sentiment  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker.  The  representation  of  the 
Deity  by  any  sensible  image  is  ^os.?,  because  it  gives 
us  a  low  and  grovelling  idea  of  the  Supreme;  the  doing 
a  kindness,  and  making  the  receiver  at  the  same  time 
sensible  of  your  superiority  and  his  dependence,  indi- 
cates great  coarseness  in  the  character  of  the  person 
granting  the  favour ;  'A  certain  preparation  is  requi 
site  for  the  enjoyment  of  devotion  in  its  whole  extent; 
not  only  must  the  life  be  reformed  fiom  gross  enor- 
mities, but  the  heart  must  have  undergone  that  change 
which  the  Gospel  demands.'— Blair.  'The  refined 
pleasures  of  a  pious  mind  are,  in  many  re<!pects,  supe- 
riour  to  the  coarse  gratifications  of  sense.' — Blair 


TO  AMEND,  CORRECT,  REFORM,  RECTIFV, 

EMEND,  IMPROVE,  MEND,  BETTER. 

Amend,  in  Latin  emendo.,   from  menda  a  fault  ic 

transcribiJtg,  signifies  to  remove  this  fault;    correct, 

in  Latin  correcius^  participle  of  corrigu,  compounded 
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of  con  ^nd  reg-o,  signifies  to  set  ^  order,  to  set  to 
riyhts;  reform,  compounded  of  re  and  form,  signifies 
to  reform  afresh,  or  put  into  a  new  form ;  rectify,  in 
Latin  rcctifico^  compounded  of  rectus  and  facio,  sig- 
nifies to  uiake  or  put  right;  emend  is  the  immediate 
derivative  of  the  Latin  emendo ;  improve  comes  from 
the  Latin  m  and  probo  to  prove  or  try,  signifying  to 
Tiake  any  iMng  good,  or  better  than  it  was,  by  trials 
or  after  experiments;  mend  is  a  contraction  of  emend; 
better  Is  pruperly  to  make  better. 

To  amend,  correct,  rectify,  and  emend,  imply  the 
lesseiiiiig  of  evil ;  to  improve,  reform,  and  better,  tlie 
increase  of  good.  We  amend  the  moral  conduct, 
correct  errors,  reform  the  life,  rectify  mistakes,  emend 
the  readings  of  an  author,  improve  ttie  mind,,  mend  or 
better  the  condition.  What  is  amended  is  mostly  that 
whicli  IS  wrong  in  ourselves:  what  is  reformed  or 
corrected  is  that  whicii  is  faulty  in  ourselves  or  in 
.others;  what  is  rectified  is  mostly  wrong  in  that  which 
l)a5  been  done;  that  which  is  improved  may  relate 
3Jther  to  an  individual  or  to  indifferent  objects. 

To  viend  and  better  are  conmion  terms,  employed 
only  on  familiar  occasions,  corresponding  to  the  terms 
amend  and  improve.  Whatever  is  wrong  must  be 
amended;  whatever  is  faulty  must  be  corrccitti ;  what- 
ever is  altogether  insufficient  for  the  purpose  must  be 
reformed ;  whatever  erroiir  escapes  by  an  oversight 
nmst  be  rectified;  whatever  is  obscure  or  incorrect 
must  he  amended. 

What  hais  been  torn  may  be  mended ; 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend, 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend. 

Dryden. 

What  admits  of  change  may  be  improved  or  bettered; 
'I  then  beticicd  my  condition  a  little,  and  lived  a 
whole  summer  in  the  shape  of  a  bee.* — Addison. 
When  a  |)erson's  conduct  is  any  way  culpable,  it  ought 
lo  he  amended ;  'The  interest  which  the  corrupt  part 
of  mankind  have  in  haidening  themselves  against  every 
motive  to  amendment,  has  disposed  them  to  give  to 
contradictions,  when  they  can  be  produced  against  the 
cause  of  virtue,  that  weight  whicii  they  will  not  allow 
them  in  any  other  case.' — Johnson.  When  a  person's 
habits  and  principles  are  vicious,  his  character  ought 
to  be  reformed;  '  Indolence  is  one  of  the  vices  from 
Which  those  whom  it  once  infects  are  seldom  x^formed.' 
—Johnson.  When  a  man  has  any  particular  faulty 
habit,  it  ought  to  be  corrected;  'Presumption  will  be 
easily  corrected ;  but  timidity  is  a  disease  of  the  mind 
more  obstinate  and  fatal.' — Johnson.  When  we  com- 
mit mistakes  we  should  not  object  to  have  them  rec- 
tijied;  'That  sorrow  which  dictates  no  caution,  that 
fear  which  does  not  quicken  ourescape,  that  austerity 
which  fails  to  rectify  our  affections,  are  vain  and  un- 
availing.'— Johnson.  '  Some  had  read  the  manuscript, 
and  rectified  its  inaccuracies.' — Johnson.  The  emenda- 
tions of  crilicks  frequently  involve  an  author  in  still 
greater  obscurity  ;  '  That  useful  part  of  learning  which 
consists  in  emendations,  knowledge  of  different  read- 
ings, and  the  like,  is  wliat  in  all  ages  persons  extremely 
wise  and  learned  have  had  in  great  veneration.' — 
Addison.  Whoever  wishes  to  advance  himself  in  life 
must  endeavour  to  improve  his  time  and  talents. 
'  While  a  man,  infatuated  with  the  promises  of  great- 
ness, wastes  his  hours  and  days  in  attendance  and  soli- 
citation, the  honest  opportunities  of  improving  his 
condition  pass  by  without  his  notice.' — Addison. 

The  first  step  to  amendment  is  a  consciousness  of 
errour  in  ourselves:  busy  politicians  are  ever  ready  to 
propose  a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  their  country, 
but  they  forget  the  7-e/(iT-mar/o7i  which  is  requisite  in 
themselves;  the  correction  of  the  temper  is  of  the  first 
moment,  in  order  to  live  in  harmony  with  others:  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  rectifying  what  has  been 
done  amiss,  we  must  strive  to  do  every  thing  with  care: 
criticks  emend  the  productions  of  the  pen,  and  ingenious 
artists  improve  the  inventions  of  art. 

Correct  respects  ourselves  or  others ;  rectify  has 
regard  to  one's  self  only ;  correct  is  either  an  act  of  au- 
thority or  discretion ;  rectify  is  an  act  of  discretion  oidy. 
What  is  corrected  may  vary  in  its  magnitude  or  import- 
ance, and  consequently  may  require  more  or  less  trou- 
i-Ie  ;  what  is  rectified  is  always  of  a  nature  to  be  altered 
without  great  injury  or  effort.  Habitual  or  individual 
(auits  are  corrected  ;  '  Desire  is  correcie^Z  when  there  is 
a  fendernessor  admiration  expressed  which  partakes  of 


the  passion.  Licentious  language  hassomelhing  brutd 
in  it  whicii  disgraces  iuimanily.' — Steele.  Individuai 
misiakea  are  rectified ;  '  A  man  has  Irequent  opportu- 
nities of  mitigating  the  fieiceness  of  a  party  ;  of  soft- 
ening the  envious,  quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying 
the  prejudiced. ' — Addison.  A  person  corrects  himself 
or  another  of  a  bad  habit  in  speaking  or  pronouncing ; 
he  rectifies  any  errcAir  in  his  accounts.  Mistakes  m 
writing  must  be  corrected  for  the  advantage  of  the 
scholar;  mistakes  in  pecuniary  transactions  cannot  be 
too  soon  rectified  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

Reform  like  rectify  is  used  only  for  one's  self  when 
it  respects  personal  actions  :  hxilreform  and  correct  are 
likewiseeniployed  for  matters  of  general  interest,    Cor- 
rccL  in  neither  case  amounts  to  the  same  as  reform.    A 
person  corrects  himself  of  particular  habits ;  he  reforms 
his  whole  life;  what  is  corrected  undergoes  a  cijange, 
more  or  les?  slight;  what  is  reformed  assumes  a  new 
form  and  becomes  a  new  thing.     Correction  is  alwa3's 
advisable:  it  is  the   removal  of  an  evil;   reform  is 
equally  so  as  it  respects  a  man's  own  conduct ;  but  as 
it  respects  publick  matters,  it  is  altogether  of  a  ques- 
tionable nature  ;  a  man  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  reform 
himself,  nor  too  late  to  attempt  re/ormm^  the  constitu- 
tions of  society.  The  abuses  of  government  may  always 
be  advantageously  corrected  by  the  judicious  hand  of  a 
wise  minister;  reforms  in  a  state  are  always  attended 
with  a  certain  evil,  and  promise  hut  an  uncertain  good ; 
they  are  never  recommended  but  by  the  young,  the 
thoughtless,  the  busy,  or  the  interested.    The  reforma- 
tion of  laws  is  the  peculiar  province  of  the  prince ; 
Edward  and  Henry,  now  the  boast  of  fame, 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name, 
After  a  life  of  generous  toils  endur'd, 
The  Gauls  subdu'd,  or  property  secur'd, 
Ambition  humbled,  mighty  cities  storm'd. 
Or  laws  establish'd,  and  the  world  reformed. 

Pope. 


CORRECT,  ACCURATE. 

Correct  is  equivalent  to  collected  (w.  To  .Bmend,)  or 
set  to  rights.  .Accurate  {v.  .Accurate]  implies  properly 
done  with  care,  or  by  the  application  of  care.  Correct 
is  negative  in  its  sense;  accurate  is  positive  ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  be  free  from  fault  to  be  correct;  it  must  contain 
every  minute  particular  to  be  accurate.  Information  is 
coT-T-cci  which  contains  nothing  but  facts  ;  'Sallust  the 
most  elegant  and  correct  of  all  the  Latin  historians, 
observes,  that  in  his  lime  when  the  most  formidable 
states  of  the  world  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  the 
republick  sunk  into  those  two  opposite  vices  of  a  quite 
different  nature,  luxury  and  avarice.' — Addison.  In- 
formation is  accurate  when  it  contains  a  vast  number 
of  details;  'Those  ancients  who  were  the  most  accu 
rate  in  their  remarks  on  the  genius  and  temper  of  man- 
kind, have  with  great  exactness  allotted  inclinations 
and  objects  of  desire  to  every  stage  of  life.' — Steele. 

WhatismcoTT-cct  is  allied  to  falsehood;  whatisz'nac- 
curate  is  general  and  indefinite. 

According  to  the  dialect  of  modern  times,  in  which 
gross  vices  are  varnished  over  with  smooth  names,  a 
liar  is  said  to  speak  incorrectly;  this  is  however  not 
only  an  inaccurate  but  an  incorrect  mode  of  speech,  for 
a  lie  is  a  direct  violation  of  truth,  and  the  incorrect  is 
only  a  deviation  from  it  to  greater  or  less  extent 


JUSTNESS,  CORRECTNESS. 
Justness,  from  jus  law  (ii.J'-us(ice),  is  the  conformity 
to  established  principle:  correctness^  from  reciws  right 
or  straight  (y.  Correct),  is  the  conformity  to  a  certain 
mark  or  line:  the  former  is  used  in  the  moral  or  im- 
proper sense  only  ;  the  latter  is  used  either  in  the  proper 
or  improper  sense.  We  estimate  the  value  of  reirarka 
by  their  JMsiness,  that  is,  their  accordance  to  certain 
admitted  principles;  '  Few  men,  possessed  of  the  moat 
perfect  sight,  can  describe  visual  objects  with  more 
spirit  and  jus(Me55  than  Mr.  Blacklock  the  poet,  bom 
blind.'— Burke.  Correctness  of  outline  is  of  the  first 
importance  in  drawing ;  correctness  Of  dates  enhances 
the  value  of  a  history  ;  '  I  do  not  mean  the  popular  elo- 
quence which  cannot  be  tolerated  at  the  bar,  but  that  cor- 
rectness of  style  and  eleganceof  method  which  at  once 
pleases  and  persuades  the  liearer.' — Sir  Wm.  Jones  It 
has  been  justly  obsei-ved  by  the  moralists  of  antiqiily, 
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tnet  money  h  the  loot  of  all  evil ;  partkans  seldom 
itato  correctly  what  they  see  and  hear. 

ACCURATE,  EXACT,  PRECISE. 
Jtccurate,  in  French  accurate,  Laii.i  accuratus,  par- 
ticiple of  accuro,  compounded  of  the  intensive  ac  or  ad, 
anil  euro,  to  take  rare  of,  signifies  done  with  great  care  ; 
exact,  in  French  cxacte,  Latin  exactus,,  participle  of 
exigo,  to  finisli  or  complete,  denotes  the  quality  oi  com- 
pleteness, the  absence  of  defect ;  precise,  in  French 
precis,  Latin  praicisus,  participle  o(  pracido,  to  cut 
by  rule,  signifies  the  quality  of  doing  hy  rule. 

A  man  is  accurate  when  he  avoids  faults;  exact, 
when  he  attends  to  every  minutia,  and  leaves  nothing 
undone  ;  precise,  when  lie  does  it  according  to  a  certain 
measure.  These  epithets,  therefore,  bear  a  comparative 
relation  to  eich  other ;  exact  expresses  more  than  accu- 
rate, and  precise  more  than  exact.  An  account  is  accu- 
rate in  wnich  there  is  no  misrepreBentation  ;  it  is  exact 
when.nolhing  essentia]  is  omitted ;  it  is  precise  when  it 
contains  particular  details  of  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance 

Accuracy  is  indispensable  in  all  our  concerns,  be  they 
ever  so  ordinary  ;  *  An  eminent  artist  who  wrought  up 
his  pictuies  with  the  greatest  accuracy-^  and  gave  them 
all  those  delicate  touches  which  are  apt  to  please  the 
nicest  eye,  is  represented  as  tuning  a  theorbo.' — Addi- 
son. Exactness  is  of  peculiar  importance  in  matters 
of  economy  and  taste  ;  '  This  lady  is  the  most  exact 
economist,  without  appearing  busy.' — Congreve.  In 
some  cases,  where  great  results  flow  from  trifling 
causes,  the  greatest  prccisi07i  becomes  requisite:  we 
may,  however,  he  tooprecise  when  we  dwell  on  unim- 
portant particulars;  but  we  never  can  be  too  accurate 
or  exact.  Hence  the  epithet  precise  is  sometimes  taken 
in  the  unfavourable  sense  for  affectedly  exact;  'An 
apparent  desire  of  admiration,  a  reflection  upon  their 
own  merit,  and  a  precise  be.liaviour  in  their  general 
conduct,  are  almost  inseparable  accidents  in  beauties.* 
— Hdghes.  An  accurate  man  will  save  himself  much 
trouble  ;  an  exact  man  will  gain  himself  much  credit; 
and  a  precise  man  will  take  much  pains  only  to  render 
himself  lidiculous.  Young  people  should  strive  to  do 
evew  thing  acnvrately,  which  they  think  worth  doing 
at  all,  and  thus  they  will  learn  to  be  exact  or  precise,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

Accuracy,  moreover,  concerns  our  mechanical  la- 
bours, and  the  operations  nf  our  senses  and  under 
standings;  'An  aptness  to  jumble  things  together, 
wherein  can  be  found  any  likeness,  hinders  the  mind 
from  accurate  conceptions  of  them.' — Locke.  Exact- 
ness respects  our  dealings  with  others,  or  our  views  of 
things;  '  Angels  and  spirits,  in  their  several  degrees  of 
elevation  above  us,  may  be  endowed  with  more  com- 
prehensive faculties ;  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  have 
perfect  and  exact  views  of  all  finite  beings  that  come 
under  their  consideration.' — Locke.  Prccmtm  is  ap- 
plied to  our  habits  and  manners  in  society,  or  to  oui 
representations  of  things  ;  '  A  definition  is  the  only  wa3' 
whereby  the  precise  meaning  of  moral  words  caa  be 
known.' — Locke.  We  write,  we  see,  we  think,  we 
judge  accurately ;  we  are  exact  in  our  payments ;  we 
are  precise  in  our  modes  of  dress.  Some  men  are  very 
accurate  in  their  particular  line  of  business,  who  are 
not  very  exact  in  fulfilling  their  engagements,  nor  very 
i^ecise  in  the  hours  which  they  keep. 

EXACT,  NICE,  PARTICULAR,  PUNCTUAL. 

Exact  {v.  Accurate);  nice^  in  Saxon  nise,  comes  in 
all  probability  from  the  German  geniessen^  &c.  to  enjoy, 
signifying  a  quick  and  discriminating  taste  ;  particular 
signifies  here  directed  ii\B.  particular  point ;  punctual, 
from  the  Latin  punctuvi  a  point,  signifies  keeping  to  a 
point. 

Exact  and  nice  are  to  be  compared  in  their  applica 
tinn,  either  to  persons  or  ihmgs ;  particular  and  punc- 
tual only  in  application  to  persons.  To  be  exact,  is  to 
arrive  at  perfection;  to  bo  mice,  is  to  be  free  from 
faults;  \.o  he  particular  y  is  to  he  nice  m  ctriaSxx  particu- 
lars;  to  be  punctuoi,  is  to  be  ciac(  in  certain  points. 
We  are  exact  in  opr  conduct  or  in  what  we  do  ;  nice 
jLwAparticiilar  in  our  mode  of  doing  it;  punctual  as  to 
the  time  and  season  for  doing  it.  It  is  necessary  to  be 
exact  m  our  accounts;  to  be  nice  as  an  artist  in  the 
choice  and  distribui'on  of  colours ;  to  be  particular  as 


a  man  of  business,  in  the  num'icr  and  Ihij  detail:^  ol 
merchandises  that  are  to  be  delivered  out ;  to  be  pane 
tual  in  observing  the  hour  or  the  day  tin  t  has  been 
fixed  upon  for  keeping  appointments. 

Exac'ncss  and  punctuality  are  always  taken  in  a 
good  sense  ;  they  designate  au  tittention  to  that  wliich 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  ;  they  form  a  part  of  one's 
duty  ;  niccncss  a.nd  particularity  are  not  ahviiys  taken 
in  the  best  sense  ;  they  designate  an  excessive  attention 
to  things  of  infcriour  importance  ;  to  matters  of  taste 
and  choice.  Early  habits  of  method  and  regularity  will 
make  a  man  very  exact  in  the  performance  of  all  h'w 
duties,  and  particularly  punctual  in  hia  payments: 
'  What  if  you  and  I  inquire  how  money  matters  stand 
between  us  ?  With  all  my  heart,  I  love  exac'.  dealing  ; 
and  let  Hocus  audit,' — Arbuthnot.  '  The  trading 
part  of  mankind  suffer  by  the  want  o(  punctuality  in 
the  dealings  of  peraons  above  them.' — Steele.  An 
over  niceness  in  the  observance  of  mechanical  rules 
often  supplies  the  want  ot  genius;  or  a  niceness  m 
regard  to  one's  diet  is  the  mark  of  an  epicure; 
Nor  be  so  nice  in  taste  myself  to  know, 
If  what  I  swallow,  be  a  thrush  or  no. — Duvden 
Thus  crilicks,  of  less  judgement  than  caprice 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  cxad^  but7iice. — Pope, 
It  is  the  mark  of  a  contracted  mind  to  amuse  itself  with 
particularities  about  the  dres?,  the  person,  the  furni- 
ture, and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  desirable 
for  a  person  to  be  particular  in  the  account  he  is  called 
upon  to  give  of  any  transaction  :  'I  liavebeen  the  more 
particular  in  this  inquiry,  because  I  hear  thrre  is  scarce 
a  village  in  England  that  has  not  a  Moll  White  in  it.'— 
Addison. 

When  exact  and  nice  are  applied  to  things,  tl.e  for- 
mer expresses  more  than  the  latter;  we  speak  of  an 
exact  resemblance,  and  a  7i?'ce  distinction.  The  exact 
point  is  that  which  we  wish  to  reach  ;  '  We  know  not 
so  much  as  the  true  names  of  either  Homer  or  Virgil, 
with  any  exactness.'' — Walsh.  The  nice  point  is  that 
which  it  is  ditficult  to  keep  ;  ^  Every  age  a  man  passes 
through,  and  way  of  life  he  engages  in,  has  some  par 
ticular  vice  or  imperfection  naturally  cleaving  to  it, 
which  it  will  require  liis  nicest  care  to  avoid.'— Bud 

OELL, 


REFORM,  REFORMATION. 

Reform  has  a  general,  and  reformation  a  particular 
application ;  whatever  undergoes  such  a  ciiange  as  tc 
give  a  new  form  to  an  object  occasions  a  reform ;  when 
such  a  change  is  pioduced  in  the  moral  character,  it  is 
termed  a  reformation:  the  concerns  of  a  state  require 
occasional  reform;  which,  when  administered  with 
discretion,  may  be  of  great  benefit,  otherwise  of  great 
injury;  'He  was  anxious  to  keep  the  distemper  of 
France  from  the  least  countenance  in  England,  where 
he  was  sure  some  wicked  persons  had  shown  a  stiong 
disposition  to  recommend  an  imitation  of  the  Frencl. 
spirit  of  reform.^ — Burke.  The  concerns  of  an  indi- 
vidual require  reformation;  'Examples  are  pictures, 
and  strike  the  senses,  nay,  raise  the  passions,  and  call  in 
those  (the  strongest  and  most  general  of  all  motives)  to 
the  aid  of  reformation.^ — Pope,  When  reform  and 
reformation  are  applied  to  the  moral  character,  the 
former  has  a  more  extensive  signification  than  iht 
latter :  the  term  reform  conveying  the  idea  of  a  com- 
plete amendment;  reformation  implying  only  the  pro- 
cess of  amending  or  improving. 

A  reform  in  oue's  life  and  conversation  will  always 
be  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  hap 
piness  to  the  individual:  when  we  observe  any  ap 
preaches  to  reformation,  we  may  cease  to  despair  of 
the  individual  who  gives  the  happy  indications. 

TO  RECLAIM,  REFORM. 

Reclaim,  from  clamo  to  call,  signifies  to  call  back  to 
its  right  place  that  which  has  gone  astrar  ;  reform  sig- 
nifies the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article. 

A  man  is  reclaimed  from  his  vicious  courses  jy  the 
force  of  advice  or  exhortation  ;  he  may  be  reformed  by 
various  means,  external  or  internal. 

A  parent  endeavours  to  reclaim  a  child,  but  too  often 
hi  vain;  '  Scotland  had  nothing  to  dread  from  a  prin 
cess  of  Mary's  character,  who  was  wholly  occup*«d  in 
endeavouring  to  reclaim  her  heretical  subjects.^    Ru 
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DHRTSON.    A  hardened  offen  ier  is  seldom  refoTmcdfTior 

H  a  corrupl  state  easy  to  oeriformea 

A  mor.icey,  to  reform  the  times, 
Resolv'd  to  visit  foreign  climes. — Gav. 

PROGRESS,  PROFICIENCY,  IMPROVEMENT 
Progress  (v.  Proceeding)  is  a  generick  term,  the  rest 
are  specifick;  proficiency,  from  the  Latin  proficio,  com- 
pounded of  pro  and  facio,  signifies  a  profiled  state,  that 
is  to  say,  a  progress  already  made ;  and  improvement, 
from  the  verb  improved,  signifies  an  improved  condition, 
that  is,  progress  in  that  which  improves.  The  pro- 
gress here,  as  in  tie  former  paragraph,  marks  the  step 
or  motion  onward,  and  the  two  others  the  point  already 
reached;  but  the  lerm progress  is  applied  eitlicr  in  the 
proper  or  improper  sense,  that  is,  either  to  those  tra- 
velling forward,  or  to  those  going  on  stepwise  in  any 
work;  proficiency  is  applied  in  the  proper  sense,  to  the 
ground  gained  in  an  art,  and  improvement  to  what  is 
gained  in  science  or  arts;  when  idle  people  set  out 
about  any  work,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  that  they 
make  any  progress  in  it  from  time  to  time ; 
Solon,  the  sage,  his  progress  never  ceas'd. 
But  still  his  learning  with  his  days  increas'd. 

Denham. 
Those  who  have  a  thorough  taste  for  either  musick  or 
drawing  will  make  aproficiency  in  it  which  is  astonish- 
ing to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  circuin- 
Blances  ;  '  When  the  lad  was  about  nineteen,  his  uncle 
desired  to  see  him,  that  he  might  know  what  profi- 
ciency he  had  made.' — Hawkesworth.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  mind  can  never  be  so  effectually  and  easily 
obtained  as  in  the  period  of  childhood;  'The  metrical 
part  of  our  poetry,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer,  was  capable 
of  more  improvemenW — Tyrwhitt. 

PROGRESS,  PROGRESSION,  ADVANCE, 
ADVANCEMENT. 

A  forward  motion  is  designated  by  these  terms:  but 
progress  and  progression  simply  imply  this  sort  of 
motion ;  advance  and  advancement  also  imply  an  ap- 
proximation to  some  object :  we  may  make  a  progress 
m  that  which  has  no  specifick  termination,  as  a  pro- 
gress In  learning,  which  may  cease  only  with  life  ;  'I 
wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  give  a  regular  history  of 
the  progress  which  our  ancestors  have  made  in  this 
species  of  versification.' — Tvrwhitt.  The  advance 
is  only  made  to  some  limited  point  or  object  in  view  ; 
is  an  advance  in  wealth  or  honour,  which  may  find  a 
termination  within  the  life;  'The  most  successful  stu- 
dents make  their  advances  in  knowledge  by  short  flights.' 
■  -Johnson. 

Progress  and  advance  are  said  of  that  which  has 
been  passed  over;  h\it  progression  and  advancement 
may  be  said  of  that  which  one  is  passing :  the  progress 
vs  made,  or  a  person  is  in  advance;  he  is  in  the  act  of 
nrogression  or  advancement :  a  child  makes  a  pro- 
fess in  learning  by  daily  attention ;  the  progression 
from  one  stage  of  learning  to  another  is  not  always  per- 
ceptible ; 

And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 
In  infinite  progression. — Tuomson, 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  overtake  one  who  is  in  ad- 
■jance;  sometimes  a  person's  advancement  is  retarded 
by  circumstances  that  are  altogether  contingent;  'I 
liave  lived  to  see  the  fierce  adoamcemcnt,  the  sudden 
turn,  and  the  abrupt  period,  of  three  or  four  enormous 
friendships.' — Pope.  The  first  step  in  any  destructive 
course  still  prepares  for  the  second,  and  the  second  for 
he  third,  after  which  there  is  no  stop,  but  ihe  progress 
13  infinite. 


CORRECTION,  DISCIPLINE,  PUNISHMENT. 

As  correction  and  discipline  have  ciimmonly  required 
punishment  to  render  them  efiicacic-js,  custom  has  af- 
fixed to  them  a  strong  resemblance  in  their  application, 
although  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  ob- 
vious  marlts  of  difference.  The  picviincnt  idea  in  cor- 
rection {v.  To  correct),  is  that  of  :nakina  right  what  iias 
been  wrong.  In  discipV.-:,  fi-om  the  Latin  discipl/na 
and  disco  to  irarr.,;!ie  ''^ndiug  idea  :*illiat  of  iiislruclina 
f>r  regL"  'atinn     In  punis/tinein.  '"•'om  the  Latin  punio,  I 


I  and  the  Greek  tte/vj?  pain,  tlit  leading  idea  is  that  at  iB 
;  flicting  pain. 

Children  are  the  peculiar  sulijects  of  correction; 
discipline  and  punishment  art'  confined  to  no  age.  A 
wise  parent  corrects  his  child ; 

Wilt  thou,  pupil-like, 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod  ^ 

Shakspkare. 
A  master  maintains  discipline  in  his  school;  a  general 
preserves  discipline  in  his  army;  'The  iaiaginationa 
of  young  men  are  of  a  roving  nature,  and  their  passioni 
under  no  discipline  or  restraint.' — Addison.  Who- 
ever commits  a  fault  is  liable  to  be  punished  by  those 
who  have  authority  over  him;  if  he  commits  a  crirflc 
he  subjects  himself  to  be  punished  by  law. 

Correction  and  discipline  are  mostly  exercised  by 
means  of  chastisement,  for  which  they  are  often  em- 
ployed as  a  substitute;  punishment  is  inflicted  in  any 
way  that  gives  pain.  Correction  and  discipline  are  both 
of  them  personal  acts  of  authority  exercised  by  superi 
ours  over  inferiours,  but  the  former  is  mostly  employed 
by  one  individual  overanother:  the  latter  has  regard  to 
a  number  wlio  are  the  subjects  of  it  directly  or  indi- 
rectly :  punishment  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
agent  by  which  the  action  is  performed  ;  it  may  pro- 
ceed alike  from  persons  or  things.  A  parent  who 
spares  the  due  correction  of  his  child,  or  a  master  who 
does  not  use  a  pioper  discipline  in  his  school,  will  alike 
be  punished  by  the  insubordination  and  irregularities  ot 
those  over  whom  they  have  a  control; 

When  by  just  vengeance  impious  mortals  perish, 

The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure 

Addison 

TO  CHASTEN,  TO  CHASTISE. 

Chasten,  chastise,  both  come  through  the  Frent'« 
chdticr,  from  the  Latin  castigo,  which  is  compounded 
of  castus  and  ago  to  make  pure. 

Chasten  has  most  regard  to  the  end,  choi.Use  to  the 
means;  the  former  is  an  act  of  the  Deity,  the  latter  8 
human  action:  God  chastens  his  faithful  people  tc 
cleanse  them  from  their  transgressions ;  p^renis  chastis : 
their  children  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  fauks :  afliic 
lions  are  the  means  which  the  Almighty  adopts  for 
chastening  those  whom  he  wishes  to  mike  more  obe- 
dient to  his  will ; 

I  follow  thee,  safe  guide !  the  paJh 

Thou  leadst  me ;  and  to  the  hand  of  Heaven  submit^ 

However  chastening. — Milton. 
Stripes  are  the  means  by  which  offenders  are  chastised  ; 
*  Bad  characters  are  dispersed  abroad  with  profusion  ;  ] 
hope  for  example's  sake,  and  (as  punishments  are  de- 
signed by  the  civil  power)  more  for  the  delivering  of  the. 
innocent,  than  the  chastising  of  the  guilty.' — Hughes. 
To  chasten  is  also  sometimes  taken  in  the  sense  ol 
making  chaste  by  a  course  of  discipline,  either  moral, 
literary,  or  religious,  as  to  chasten  the  fancy,  or  to 
chasten  the  style ;  '  By  repairing  sometimes  to  the  house 
of  mourning,  you  wonld  cAasfcn  the  looseness  of  fancy. 
— Blair. 

STRICT,  SEVERE. 
Strict,  from  strictus,  bound  or  confined,  characterizes 
the  thing  which  binds  or  kteps  in  control:  severe  {v. 
Mustere)  characterizes  in  the  proper  sense  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  person  to  inflict  pain,  and  in  an  extended 
application  the  thing  which  inflicts  pain.  The  term 
strict  is,  therefore,  taken  always  in  the  good  sense  ;  se- 
vere is  good  or  bad,  according  to  circumstances :  he  who 
has  authority  over  others  must  be  strict  in  enforcing' 
obedience,  in  keeping  good  order,  and  a  proper  attenticc 
to  their  duties;  but  it  is  possible  to  be  very  stfucre  in 
punishing  those  who  are  under  us,  and  yet  very  lax  In 
all  matters  that  our  duty  demands  of  us  ; 

Lycurpus  then,  who  bow'd  beneath  the  force 

Of  strictest  discipline,  sewfT-eZ?/  wise, 

All  human  passions. — Thomson. 


FINE,  MULCT,  PENALl'Y,  FORFEITURE. 

j7;ic,  from  the  Latin  fijiis  rf«  end  or  purpose,  signifies, 
hy  an  ''xtended  npplicru'.on,  satisfaction  by  way  of 
amends  for  an  offence;  mulct,  in  Latjit  <nulcta  comes 
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Horn  mvlffeo  to  diaw  or  wipe,  because  an  offence  is 
wiped  offoy  money;  penalti/yin  litilin pcE7ialitus,frQm 
Bcsna  a  pnhi,  sigtiiliea  wlial  gives  pain  by  way  of  pun- 
ishinenl ;  forfeiture,  from  forfeit^  in  French  forfait, 
C:o:n  furfaire,  signifies  to  do  away  or  lose  by  doing 
wrong. 

The  fine  and  mulct  are  always  pecuniary ;  a.penalt7j 
may  be  pecuniary;  a  forfeiture  applies  to  any  loss  of 
personal  property :  the  fine  and  mulct  are  imposed  ; 
the  penalty  is  inflicted  or  incurred ;  the  forfeiture  is 
incurred. 

The  violation  of  a  rule  or  law  is  attended  with  a 
fine  or  mulct^  but  the  former  is  a  term  of  general  use ; 
the  latter  is  rather  a  technical  term  in  law ;  a  criminal 
offence  incurs  apenalty :  negligence  of  duty  occasions 
thfs  forfeitu7-e. 

A  fine  or  mulct  serves  either  as  punishment  to  the 
offender,  or  as  an  amends  for  the  oflence ; 

Too  dear  a  fine,  ah  much  lamented  maid ! 
For  warring  with  the  Trojans  thou  hast  paid. 
Dryden. 

For  to  prohibit  and  dispense, 

To  find  out  or  to  make  offence, 

To  set  what  characters  they  please, 

And  mulcts  on  sin,  or  godliness, 

Must  prove  a  pretty  tliriving  trade. — Butler. 

A  penalty  always  inflicts  some  kind  of  pain  as  a 
punishment  on  the  offender;  'It  must  be  confessed, 
that  as  for  the  laws  of  men,  gratitude  is  not  enjoined 
by  the  sanction  of  penalties.^ — South.  A  forfeiture 
is  attended  with  loss  as  a  punishment  to  the  delin- 
quent: 'The  Earl  of  Hereford,  being  tried  secundum 
leges  Normannorum,  could  only  be  punished  by  a  for- 
feiture  of  his  inheritance.' — Tyrwhitt.  'In  the 
Roman  law,  if  a  lord  manumits  his  slave,  gross  in- 
gratitude in  the  person  so  made  free  forfeits  his  free- 
dom.'— South.  Among  the  Chinese,  all  offences  are 
punished  with  fines  or  flogging ;  the  Roman  Catholicks 
were  formerly  subject  to  penalties  if  detected  in  the 
performance  of  their  religious  worship;  societies  sub- 
ject their  members  to  forfeitures  for  the  violation  of 
tb»ir  laws. 


TO  BANISH,  EXILE,  EXPEL. 

Banishi  in  French  bannir,  German  bannen,  signi- 
fied to  put  out  of  a  community  by  a  ban  or  civil  inter- 
dict, which  was  formerly  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil; 
exile,  in  French  exiler,  from  tlie  Latin  exilium  banish- 
ment, and  exul  an  exile,  compounded  of  extra  and 
solum  the  soil,  signifies  to  put  away  from  one's  native 
soil  or  country;  expel,  in  Latin  ezpfiZZo,  compounded 
of  ex  and  pello  to  drive,  signifies  to  drive  out. 

The  idea  of  exclusion,  or  of  a  coercive  removal  from 
a  place,  is  common  to  these  terms:  banishment  in- 
cludes the  removal  from  any  place,  or  the  prohibition 
of  access  to  anyplace,  where  one  has  been,  or  whither 
one  is  in  the  habit  of  going;  exile  signifies  the  re- 
moval from  one's  home:  to  exile,  therefore,  is  to 
banish,  but  to  banish,  is  not  always  to  exile:*  ihe 
Tarquins  were  banished  from  Rome;  Coriolanus  was 
exiled. 

.  Banishment  foMows  from  a  decree  of  justice;  exile 
either  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances  or  an  order  of 
authority;  banishment  is  a  disgraceful  punishment  in- 
flicted by  tribunals  upon  delinquents ;  exile  is  a  dis- 
grace incurred  without  dishonour:  exile  removes  us 
from  our  country;  banishment  Arives  as  from  it  igno- 
miniouslyi  it  is  the  custom  in  Russia  to  banish  of- 
fenders to  Siberia;  Ovid  was  exiled  by  an  order  of 
Augustus. 

Banishment  is  an  action,  a  compulsory  exercise  of 
power  over  another,  which  must  be  submitted  to ; 

O  banishment!  Eternal  banishment! 
Ne'er  to  return :  Must  we  ne'er  meet  again ! 
My  heart  will  break.— Oxwat. 

Exile  is  a  state  into  which  we  may  go  voluntarily 
many  Romans  chose  to  go  into  exile  rather  than  await 
the  judgement  of  the  people,  by  whom  they  might 
have  been  banished; 

*  VideRoubaud;  "  Exiler,  bannir." 


Arms,  and  the  man  I  sing,  who  forc'd  by  fate, 

And  haughty  Juno's  unrelenting  Iiate, 

ExpcWd  and  exiVdf  left  the  Trojan  shore.— Drypkn 
Banishment  and  expulsion  both  mark  a  disgraceful 
and  coercive  exclusion,  but  baniskincnt  is  authorita 
live;  it  is  a  publick  act  of  government;  expulsion  ii 
simply  coercive ;  it  is  the  act  of  a  private  individual,  oi 
a  small  comnmnily;  'The  expulsion  and  escape  of 
Hippias  at  length  set  Athens  free.'— CuMBERLA^D 
Banishment  always  supposes  a  removal  to  a  distan: 
spot,  to  another  land ;  expulsion  never  reaches  beyond 
a  particular  house  or  society :  expulsion  from  the  uni 
versity,  or  any  publick  school,  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  discovering  a  refractory  temper,  or  a  pro- 
pensity to  insubordination. 

Banishment  and  expulsion  are  likewise  U9£d  in  a 
figurative  sense,  although  exile  is  not;  in  this  sense, 
banishment  marks  a  distant  and  entire  removal;  cx2}nl 
sion  a  violent  removal ;  we  banish  that  which  it  is  not 
prudent  to  retain ;  we  expel  that  wliich  is  noxious. 
Hopes  are  banished  from  the  mind  when  every  prospect 
of  success  has  disappeared ;  fears  are  banished  wtien 
they  are  altogether  groundless; 

If  sweet  content  is  banished  from  my  soul, 
Life  grows  a  burden  and  a  weight  of  wo. 

Gentleman. 
Envy,  hatred,  and  every  evil  passion,  should  be  ex 
/>eZ/e(i  from  the  mind  as  distuifiers  of  its  peace:  har 
mony  and  good  humour  are  best  promoted  by  banish 
ing  from  conversation  all  subjects  of  difference  in  re- 
ligion and  politicks;  good  morals  require  that  every 
unseemly  word  should  be  expelled  from  conversation; 
'In  all  the  tottering  imbecility  of  a  ^ew  government, 
and  with  a  parliament  totally  unmanageable,  his 
Majesty  (King  William  III.^  persevered.  He  perse- 
vered to  expel  the  fears'  of  his  people  by  his  fortitude; 
to  steady  their  fickleness  by  his  constancy.' — Burke. 


PREVATLTNG,  PREVALENT,  RULING, 
OVERRULING,  PREDOMINANT. 

Prevailing  and  prevalent  both  come  from  the  Latin 
prcvaleo  to  be  strong  above  others ;  ruling,  overruling 
and  predominant  (fiom  dominor  to  rule),  signify  ruling 
or  bearing  greater  sway  than  others. 

Prevailing  expresses  the  actual  state  or  quality  of  a 
particular  object ;  prevalejit  marks  the  quality  of  pre 
vailing,  as  it  affects  objects  in  general.  The  same 
distinction  exists  between  overruling  and  predomi- 
nant A  person  has  atprevailing  sense  of  religion; 
'The  evils  naturally  consequent  upon  a  prevailing 
temptation  are  intolerable.' — South.  Religious  feel- 
ing ift  prevalent  in  a  country  or  in  a  community.  The 
prevailing  idea  at  present  is  in  favour  of  the  legitimate 
rights  of  sovereigns;  a  contrary  principle  has  been 
very  prevalent  for  many  years;  'The  conduct  of  a 
peculiar  providence  made  the  instruments  ot  ihat  great 
design  prevalent  and  victorious,  and  all  those  moun 
tains  of  opposition  to  become  plains.' — South.  Pre- 
vailing  and  prevalent  mark  simply  the  existing  state 
of  superiority :  ruling  and  predominant  express  this 
state,  in  relation  to  some  other  whicli  it  has  superseded 
or  reduced  to  a  state  of  inferiority.  An  opinion  is 
said  to  be  prevailing  as  respects  the  number  of  persona 
by  whom  it  is  maintained;  a  principle  is  said  to  be 
ruling  as  respects  the  superiour  influence  which  it  haa 
over  the  conduct  of  men  more  than  any  other ; 

Whate'er  thou  shalt  ordain,  thou  ruling  pov/'r, 

Unknown  and  sudden  be  the  dreadful  hour. 

ROWE. 

An  argument  is  overruling  that  bears  down  every 
other,  and  Providence  is  said  to  be  overruling  when  it 
determines  things  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of 
events;  'Nor  can  a  man  independently  of  the  over 
ruling  influence  of  God's  blessing  and  care,  c£ll  him 
self  one  penny  richer.'— South.  "Particular  disorder! 
are  prevalent  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  when  they 
affect  the  generality  of  persons :  a  particular  taste  or 
fashion  is  predominant  which  supersedes  ah  other 
tastes  or  fashions.  Excessive  drinking  is  too  prtvalent 
a  practice  in  England ;  virtue  is  certainly  predominant 
over  vice  in  this  country,  if  it  be  in  any  country; 
'  The  doctrine  of  not  owning  a  foreigner  to  be  a  king 
was  held  and  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  a  predoviinani 
sect  of  the  Jews.'— Pride Aur. 
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TO  OVERBALANCE,  OUTWEIGH, 

PREPONDERATE. 

To  overbalance  is  to  throw  the  balance  over  on  one 
side;  to  outweigh  is  to  exceed  in  weight;  to  prepon- 
derate, from  prce  before,  and  portdus  a  weight,  signifies 
also  to  exceed  in  weight 

Although  these  terms  approach  so  near  to  each  other 
hi  their  original  nieanvjig,  yet  they  have  now  a  different 
application ;  in  the  proper  sense,  a  person  overbalances 
himaelf  who  loses  his  balance  and  goes  on  one  side ;  a 
heavy  body  outweighs  one  that  is  light,  when  they  are 
put  into  the  same  pair  of  scales.  Overbalance  and 
outweigh  are  likewise  used  in  the  improper  app'ica- 
lion;  ;>re;*07idera(eisnever  used  otherwise:  things  are 
said  to  overbalance  which  are  supposed  to  turn  the 
ecale  to  one  side  or  the  other ;  they  are  said  to  out- 
weigh when  they  are  to  be  weighed  against  each  other ; 
they  are  sain  in  preponderate  when  one  weighs  every 
thing  else  down :  the  evils  which  arise  from  inno- 
vations in  society  commonly  overbalance  the  good ; 
'  Whatever  any  man  may  have  written  or  done,  his 
precepts  or  his  vaiJur  will  scarcely  overbalance  the 
unimportant  unifoimity  which  runs  through  his  time.' 
— Johnson.  The  will  of  a  parent  should  outweigh 
every  personal  consideration  in  the  mind  of  a  child ; 
If  endless  ages  can  outweigh  an  hour, 
Let  not  the  laurel  but  the  palm  inspire. — Young. 
Children  can  never  be  unmindful  of  their  duty  to  their 
parents  where  the  power  of  religion  preponderates  in 
the  heart;  'Looks which  do  not  correspond  with  the 
heart  cannot  be  assumed  without  labour,  nor  continued 
without  pain ;  the  motive  to  relinquish  them  must, 
therefore,  soon  preponderate.* — Hawkesworth. 

TO  OVERRULE,  SUPERSEDE. 
To  overrule  ia  literally  to  get  the  superiority  of  rule ; 
and  to  supersede  is  to  get  the  upper  or  superiour  seat ; 
but  the  former  is  employed  only  as  the  act  of  persons 
or  things  personified ;  tlie  latter  is  also  applied  to  things 
as  the  agents:  a  man  may  be  overruled  in  his  do- 
mestick  government,  or  he  may  be  overruled  in  a 
publick  assembly,  or  he  may  be  overruled  in  the 
cabinet ;  *  When  fancy  begins  to  be  overruled  by  rea- 
son, and  corrected  by  experience,  the  most  artful  tale 
raises  but  little  curiosity.' — Johnson.  Large  wo-ks  in 
general  supersede  the  HCCcssity  of  smaller  ones,  by 
containing  that  which  is  superiour  both  in  quantity  and 
quality;  or  one  person  supersedes  another  in  an  office ; 
Christoval  received  a  commission  empowering  him  to 
supersede  Cortes.' — Robertson. 

CHIEF,  CHIEFTAIN,  LEADER,  HEAD. 

Chief  and  chieftain  signify  he  who  is  chief;  leader^ 
from  to  lead,  and  head,  from  the  head,  sufficiently 
designate  their  own  signification. 

C/«e/ respects  precedency  in  civil  matters;  leader 
regards  the  direction  of  enterprises ;  chieftain  is  em- 
pioyod  for  the  superiour  in  military  rank :  and  head  for 
the  superiour  in  general  concerns. 

Among  savages  the  cAie/ of  every  tribe  is  adespolick 
prince  within  his  own  district.  Factions  and  parties 
in  a  state,  like  savatre  tribes,  must  have  their  Zcarfcrs, 
to  whom  they  arc  blindly  devoted,  and  by  whom  they 
are  instigated  to  every  desperate  proceeding.  Rob- 
bers have  their  chieftains,  who  plan  and  direct  every 
thing,  having  an  unlimited  power  over  the  band. 
The  heads  of  families  were,  in  the  primitive  a^es,  llje 
chiefs,  who  in  conjunction  regulated  the  affiiirs  of 
state. 

Chiefs  have  a  permanent  power,  which  may  descend 
by  inheritance  to  branches  of  the  same  families ; 

No  chief  like  thee,  Menestheus,  Greece  could  yield, 

To  marshal  armies  in  the  dusty  fieId.--PoPE. 

Leaders  and  chieftains  have  a  deputed  power  with 
shich  tliey  are  invested,  as  the  time  ond  occasion 
require;  'Their  constant  emulation  in  military  re- 
nown dissolved  not  that  inviolable  friendship  vvJiich 
the  ancient  Saxons  professed  to  their  chieftain  and  to 
each  other.'— Hume.  'Savage  alleged  that  he  was 
then  dependent  upon  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was 
an  implicit  follower  'if  the  ministry;  and,  being  en- 
joined by  him,  n-y:  without  menaces,  to  write  in  praise 
nf  Ills  leader^  he  had  not  sufficient  resolution  to  sacri- 


fice the  pleasure  of  affl  lence  to  that  of  integrity. 
Johnson.  Heads  have  a  natural  power  springing  out 
of  the  nature  of  their  birth,  rank,  talei.ls,  and  situa- 
tion ;  it  is  not  hereditary,  but  it  may  be  successive,  aa 
the  father  is  the  head  of  his  family,  and  may  be  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  ;  a  /cr/rf  is  also  sometimes  temporar}' 
and  partial,  as  the  head  of  a  party;  'As  each  is 
more  able  to  distinguish  himself  as  the  Afarf  of  a  pattj^ 
he  will  less  readily  be  made  a  follower  or  associate.'— 
Johnson. 

Chiefs  ought  to  have  superiority  of  biirh  ccmbined 
with  talents  for  ruling  ;  leaders  and  chieftains  requine 
a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit ;  heads  should  hav6  taienta 
for  directing. 


CHIEF,  PRINCIPAL,  MAIN. 

Oiief,  in  French  chef,  from  the  Latin  caput  the  head, 
signifies  belonging  to  the  uppermost  pait;  principal^ 
in  French  principal,  Latin  principalis,  comes  from 
princeps  a  chief  or  prince,  signifying  belonging  to  a 
prince;  main,  from  the  Latin  magnus,  signifies  in  a 
great  degree. 

Chief  respects  order  and  rank;  principal  hps  regard 
to  importance  and  respectability ;  main  to  degree  or 
quantity.  We  speak  of  a  cAiej^  clerk;  a  commander 
in  chief:  the  chief  person  in  a  city:  but  the  principal 
people  in  a  city  ;  the  principal  cii'cumstances  in  a  nar 
rative,  and  the  main  object. 

The  chief  cities,  as  mentioned  by  geographers,  are 
those  which  are  classed  in  the  first  rank ; 
What  is  man, 
If  his  chief  good  and  market  of  his  time 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed?  A  beast,  no  more ! 

Shaesfeare 

The  principal  cities  generally  include  those  which 
are  the  most  considerable  for  wealth  and  population 
these,  however,  are  not  always  technically  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  cAic/ cities;  'The  right 
which  one  man  has  to  th^  actions  of  another  is  gene- 
rally borrowed,  or  derived  from  one  or  both  of  these 
two  great  originals,  production  or  possession,  which  two 
are  certainly  the  principal  and  most  undoubted  rights 
that  take  place  in  the  world.' — South.  The  main  end 
of  man's  exertions  is  the  acquirement  of  wealth  ;  '  To 
the  accidental  or  adventitious  parts  of  Paradise  Lost, 
some  slight  exceptions  may  be  made;  but  the  main 
fabrick  is  immoveably  supported.' — Johnson. 


.       ESPECIALLY,  PARTICULARLY,  PRINCI- 
PALLY, CHIEFLY. 

Especially  and  particularly  are  exclusive  or  super 
lative  in  their  import ;  they  refer  to  one  object  out  of 
many  that  is  superiour  to  all:  principally  and  chiefly 
are  comparative  in  their  import;  they  designate  in 
general  the  superiority  of  some  objects  r)ver  othern 
Especially  is  a  term  of  stronger  import  than  particu- 
larly, and  principally  ex|>res3es  something  .ess  gene- 
ral than  chi^y  :  we  ought  to  have  God  oefore  our 
eyes  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  thof/.  moments 
when  we  present  ourselves  before  him  in  prayer  ;  ^  All 
love  has  something  of  blindness  in  it,  but  the  love  of 
money  especially.' — South.  The  l^nat  is  very  op 
pressive  in  all  countrirs  under  tne  torrid  zone,  but 
particularly  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  there  is 
a  want  of  shade  and  moisture ;  '  Particularly  let  a 
man  dread  every  gross  act  of  sin.' — South.  It  isprm- 
cipally  among  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  society 
that  we  find  vices  of  every  description  to  be  prevalent; 
'Neither  Pythagoras  nor  any  of  his  disciples  were,! 
properiy  speaking,  practitioners  of  physick,  since  they 
applied  themselves  ;j?'mcipa^/7/  to  the  theory.' — Jambs 
Patriots  who  declaim  so  loudly  against  the  measuces 
of  government  do  it  chiefly  (may  I  not  say  solely?^ 
with  a  view  to  their  own  iniercst;  'The  refoimers 
gained  credit  chiefiy  among  persons  in  the  lower  and 
middle  clEisses.' — Robertson. 


TO  GOVERN,  RULE,  REGULATE. 

Govern,  in  French  gouvemer,  comes  from  th« 
Latin  gubemo,  Greek  Kv^Epvdu),  which  properly  sig 
nify  to  govern  a  ship,  and  are  in  all  probability  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  *13J  to  prevail  or  be  ^rong;  rute 
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and  rcff-dldte  signify  to  bring  under  a  rulcy  or  maite 
by  Tide. 

Tlie  exercise  of  nuthoiity  enters  more  or  less  into  tlie 
sisjnificaiion  of  these  terms  ;  but  .o  govern  implies  the 
exercise  liliewise  of  judgement  and  Knowledge. 

To  i-ule  implies  rather  the  uiwjualitied  exercise  of 
power,  tlie  making  the  will  tho  rule;  a  king  ^ovei-ns 
His  people  by  means  of  wise  law^  and  an  upright  ad- 
ministration: a  despot  ndes  over  a  nation  according 
to  bis  arbitrary  decision ;  if  he  have  no  principle  his 
rule  becomes  an  oppressive  tyranny :  of  Robespierre 
it  has  been  said,  that  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  govern, 
he  aimed  at  least  at  ruling. 

These  terms  are  applied  either  to  persons  or  things: 
persons  govern  or  rule  others ;  or  they  govern^  rule,  or 
regulate  things. 

In  regard  to  persons,  govern  is  always  in  a  good 
sense,  but  rule  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  bad  sense ;  it 
is  narurally  associated  with  an  abuse  of  power:  to 
govern  is  so  perfectly  discretionary,  that  we  speak  of 
governing  ourselves ;  but  we  ppeak  only  of  ruling 
others:  nothing  can  be  more  lamentable  than  to  be 
7'uled  by  one  who  does  not  know  how  to  govern  him- 
self; 

Slaves  to  our  passions  we  become,  and  then 

It  becomes  impossible  to  govern  men,— Waller. 

It  is  the  business  of  a  man  to  rule  his  house  by  keeping 
ail  its  memlets  in  due  subjection  to  his  authority ;  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  pei^on  to  nde  those  who  are  under  him 
in  all  matters  wherein  ihey  are  incompetent  to  govern 
themselves ; 

Marg'ret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king, 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  Uie  king,  and  realm. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

To  govern,  necpssarily  supposes  the  adoption  of  iu- 
dicious  means;  but  ruling  is  confined  to  no  means  But 
such  as  will  obtain  the  >Qd  of  subjecting  the  will  of 
one  to  that  of  another;  a.  woman  is  said  to  rule  by 
obeying;  an  artful  and  imperious  woman  will  have 
recouree  to  various  stratagems  to  elude  the  power  to 
which  she  ought  to  submit,  and  render  it  subservient  to 
her  own  pur|Joses. 

In  application  to  things,  govern  and  rule  admit  of 
a  similar  distinction  :  a  minister  governs  the  state,  and 
a  pilot  governs  the  vessel ;  the  movements  of  the  ma- 
chine are  in  both  cases  directed  by  the  exercise  of  the 
judgement ; 

Whence  can  this  very  motion  take  its  birth, 
Not  sure  from  matter,  from  dull  clods  of  earth? 
But  from  a  living  spirit  lodg'd  within, 
Which  governs  all  the  bodily  machine.— Jenyns. 

A  person  rules  the  times,  seasons,  fashions,  and  the 
like;  it  is  an  act  of  the  individual  will ; 

When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree. 
To  call  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free ; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw; 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law  ; 
1  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne.— Goldsmith. 

Hegulate  is  a  species  o^  governing  simply  by  judge- 
■nent ;  the  word  is  applicable  to  things  of  minor  mo- 
ment, where  the  force  of  authority  is  not  so  requisite  : 
one  governs  the  affairs  of  a  nation,  or  a  large  body 
where  great  interests  are  involved ;  we  regulate  the 
concerns  of  an  individual,  or  we  rcgidate  in  cases 
where  good  order  or  convenience. only  is  consulted; 
Regulate  the  patient  in  his  manner  of  living.' — Wise- 
man. So  likewise  in  regard  to  ourselves,  wegova-n 
our  passions,  but  we  regulate  our  affections. 

These  terms  are  all  properly  used  to  denote  the  acts 
of  conscious  agents,  but  by  a  figure  of  personification 
they  may  be  applied  to  inanimate  or  moral  objects :  the 
price  of  one  market  governs  the  price  of  another,  or 
governs  the  seller  in  his  demand;  'The  chief  point 
which  he  is  to  carry  always  in  his  eye,  and  by  which 
he  is  to  govern  all  his  counsels,  designs,  and  actions.' 
— Atterburv.  Fashion  and  caprice  rule  the  majority, 
or  particular  fashions  r«Ze  ; 

Distracting  thoughts  by  turns  his  bosom  ruVd, 
Now  fir'd  by  wrath,  and  now  by  reason  cooPd. 

Pope. 
One  clock  may  regulate  many  others;    *Thuugh  a 
leiiso  of  moral  good  and  evil  be  deeply  impressed  on 


the  heart  of  man,  it  is  not  of  sufficient  power  to  jegu 
late  his  life.'— Blair. 


GOVERNMENT,  ADMINISTRATION. 
Both  tiiese  terms  may  be  employed  either  to  dcsig 
nate  the  act  of  governing  and  administcrivg^  or  the 
persons  goveriiing  and  administering.  In  both  cases 
government  has  a  more  extensive  meaning  lliaii  admi- 
nistration :  tlie  government  includes  cvciy  exercise  of 
authority  ;  the  administration  hnphes  only  that  oxer 
cise  of  authority,  which  consists  in  putting  the  laws 
or  will  of  another  in  force :  hence,  when  we  speak  of 
\h^  government^  as  it  respects  the  persons,  it  implies 
the  whole  body  of  constituted  authorities;  and  the 
administratinn^  only  that  part  which  puts  in  execu- 
tion the  intentions  of  the  whole;  \.\\e govemment  of  a 
country,  therefore,  may  remain  unaltered,  wliile  tlit 
adviinistration  undergoes  many  changes;  '  Govern 
ment  is  an  art  above  the  attainment  of  an  oidinaiy 
genius.' — South.  It  is  the  business  of  the  government 
to  make  treaties  of  peace  and  war ;  and  without  a  go- 
vemwcnt  it  is  impossible  for  any  people  to  negociate: 
'  What  are  we  to  do  if  the  govemmcjit  and  tlie  whole 
community  are  of  ttic  same  description  ^'—Burkk. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  adviinistration  to  administer 
justice,  to  regulate  the  tinances,  and  in  direct  all  the 
complicated  concerns  of  a  nation;  without  an  admi' 
nistration  nW'pM.hWck  business  would  be  at  a  stand; 
'In  tieating  of  an  invisible  world,  and  i\\g  adminis- 
tration of  ^'■oiie7'n77;cni  there  carried  on  by  the  Father 
of  spirits,  particulars  occur  which  appear  incompre 
hensible.' — Blair. 


GOVERNMENT,  CONSTITUTION. 

Government  is  here  as  in  the  former  article  {v.  Go 
vernme^U)  the  generick  term  ;  constitution  the  s[iecifick. 
Government  implies  generally  the  act  ot'  governing  or 
exercising  authority  under  any  form  whatever;  con- 
stUution  implies  any  constituted  or  fixed  fnim  of 
goveiiunent :  we  may  have  a  government  wiiliout  a 
constitution;  we  cannot  have  a  constitution  wiihoui 
a  govei-nment.  In  the  first  formation  of  society  go 
vernment  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  individuals  who 
exercised  authority  according  to  discieiion  latliir  thur 
any  fixed  rule  or  law :  here  then  was  govemmivA 
without  a  constitution  :  as  time  and  experience  provad 
the  necessity  of  some  established  Ibrm,  and  the  wisdom 
of  enlightened  men  discovered  the  advantages  iind 
disadvantages  of  diflerent  forms,  government  in  eveiy 
country  assumed  a  more  definite  shape,  and  became 
the  co7(sfi(uti07i  of  the  country ;  hence  ilien  the  union 
of  government  and  constitution.  Governments  are 
divided  by  political  writeis  info  three  classes,  nioiiai- 
chical,  aiistocralick,  and  republican  :  but  tliet^e  three 
general  forms  have  been  adopted  with  such  variations 
and  modifications  as  to  render  the  constitution  o(  every 
country  something  peculiar  to  itself;  ^Yxtie  govern- 
ments have  comiuittnd  more  flagrant  acts  nCtyianny 
than  Ihe  most  perfect  despotick^oDernmeTiis  which  we 
ha\e  ever  known.'— Burke.  'The  physician  of  tho 
state  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  cure  of  distempers, 
undertakes  to  regenerate  constitutions^  ought  to  show 
uncommon  powers.' — Burke. 

Political  squabblers  have  always  chosen  to  consider 
governmcntm  its  limited  sense  as  including  only  the 
supreme  or  executive  authority,  and  the  constitution 
as  that  which  is  set  up  by  the  authority  of  the  people 
but  this  is  only  a  foiced  application  of  a  general  term 
to  serve  the  imposes  of  party.  Constitution^  ^tcoid 
Ing  to  its  real  signification,  does  not  convey  the  idea 
of  the  source  of  power  any  more  than  government-; 
ihe  constitution  may  with  as  much  propriety  be  formed 
or  constituted  by  the  monarch  as  government  is  cxer 
cised  by  the  monarch  ;  and  of  ibis  we  may  be  assured, 
that  what  is  to  be  formed  specifically  by  any  person  oi 
persons  so  as  to  become  constituted  must  be  framed  by 
something  more  authoritative  than  a  rabble.  The 
constitution  may,  as  I  have  before  observed,  be  the 
work  of  time,  for  most  of  the  constitutions  in  Europe, 
whether  republican  or  monarchical,  are  indebted  to 
time  and  the  natural  course  of  events  for  their  esta- 
blishment ;  but  in  our  own  country  the  case  has  been 
so  far  different  that  by  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of 
those  in  government  or  power,  a  constitution  has  been 
exprcss'y   formed,  which  distinguishes  the    Englis|i 
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ntition  from  all  others  Kence  the  word  constitution  is 
applied  by  dislinction  t>  the  English  form  of  govern- 
vient;  and  Bince  this  constitution  has  happily  secured 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  by  salutary  laws, 
a  vulgar  errour  has  arisen  that  the  constitution  is  the 
work  of  the  people,  and  by  a  natural  consequence  it  is 
maintained  that  the  people,  if  they  are  not  satisfied 
with  thoir  constitution,  have  the  right  of  introducing 
changes ;  a  dangerous  errour  which  cannot  be  com- 
bated with  too  much  steadfastness.  It  must  be  obvious 
lo  all  who  reflect  on  this  subject  that  the  constitution, 
as  far  as  it  is  assignable  to  the  efforts  of  any  man  or 
eet  of  men,  was  never  the  work  of  the  people ;  but 
of  the  government  or  those  who  held  the  supreme 
power. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  calculated  to  lessen  the 
jealousies  of  the  people  towards  their  government,  and 
to  abate  that  overweening  complacency  with  which 
they  are  apt  to  look  upon  themselves,  and  their  own 
imaginary  work;  for  it  is  impossible  but  that  they 
must  regard  with  a  more  dispassionate  eye  the  pos- 
eesosrs  of  power,  when  they  see  themselves  indebted  to 
ihose  in  power  for  the  most  admirable  constitution 
ever  framed. 

The  constitution  is  in  danger,  is  the  watchvi'ord  of 
a  party  v/ho  want  to  increase  the  power  of  the  people; 
but  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  history,  and  re- 
members that  before  the  constiiutionwa^  fully  formed 
it  was  the  people  who  overturned  the  government,  will 
perceive  that  much  more  is  to  be  apprehended  by 
throwing  any  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  popular  side 
of  government,  than  by  strengthening  the  hands  of  the 
executive  government.  The  constitution  of  England 
has  arrived  at  the  acme  of  human  perfection ;  it  en- 
sures to  every  man  aa  much  as  he  can  wish;  it  de- 
prives no  man  of  what  he  can  consistently  with  the 
publick  peace  expect ;  it  has  within  itself  adequate 
powers  for  correcting  every  evil  and  abuse  as  it  may 
arise,  and  is  fully  competent  to  make  such  moditica- 
tions  of  its  own  powers  as  the  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. Every  good  citizen  therefore  will  be  contented 
to  leave  the  ^oucrnmeni  of  the  country  in  the  hands 
of  those  constituted  authorities  as  they  at  present  exist, 
lully  assured  that  if  they  have  not  the  wisdom  and 
lbs  power  to  meet  every  exigency,  the  evil  will  not  be 
diminished  by  making  the  people  our  legislators. 


UNRULY,  UNGOVERNABLE,  REFRACTORY. 
Unruly  marks  the  want  of  disposition  to  be  ruled  : 
ungovernable,  an  absolute  incapacity  to  be  govemed: 
the  former  is  a  temporary  or  partial  errour,  the  latter 
is  an  habitual  defect  in  the  temper :  a  volatile  child 
will  be  fx.aasionally  unruly ;  any  child  of  strong  pas- 
sions will  become  ungovernable  by  excessive  ipflul- 
gence :  we  say  that  our  wills  are  unruly,  and  uur 
tempers  a^G  ungovernable ;  '  How  hardly  is  the  restive 
unru/y  will  of  man  first  tamed  and  broke  to  duty.' — 
■South. 

Ileav'ns,  how  unlike  their  Belgic  sires  of  old; 
Rough,  poor,  content,  u7io-ouej7jaZ'i)/ bold. 

Goldsmith. 

The  unruly  respects  that  which  is  to  be  ruled  or  turned 
at  the  iiistant,  and  is  applicable  therefore  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  children:  ungovernable  respects  that 
which  is  to  be  put  into  a  regular  course,  and  is  appli- 
cable therefore  either  to  the  management  of  children 
or  the  direction  of  those  who  are  above  the  state  of 
childhood;  a  child  is  wTintZyinhis  actions,  and  un^o- 
vernahlem  his  conduct.  Refractory,  which  from  the 
Latin  refringo  to  break  open,  marks  the  disposition  to 
break  every  thing  down  before  it,  is  the  excess  of  the 
unruly  wiUi  regard  lo  children :  the  unruly  is  however 
negative;  but  the  refractory  is  positive:  an  unruly 
cliil']  objects  to  be  ruled  ;  a  re/ractor?/ child  sets  up  a 
positive  resistance  to  all  rule  :  an  unruly  child  may  be 
altogether  silent  and  passive  ;  a  refractory  child  always 
commits  himself  by  some  actof  intemperance  in  word 
or  deed :  he  is  unruly  if  in  any  degree  he  gives  trouble 
in  the  ruling;  he  is  refractory  if  he  refuses  altoge- 
ther to  be  ruled.  This  term  refractory  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  brutes;  '  I  conceive  {replied  Nicliolas) 
I  stand  here  before  you,  my  most  equitable  judges,  for 
DO  woise  a  crime  than  cudgelling  my  refractory  mules. 
Cumberland. 


TIMULTUOUS,   TURBULENT,   SEDITIOUS, 

MUTINOUS. 
Tumultuous  describes  tlie  disposition  tol  make  i 
noise  ;  those  who  attend  the  play-houses,  particularly 
the  lower  orders,  are  frequently  tumultuous  :  '  Mauv 
civil  broils  and  tumultuous  rebellions,  they  fairly  over- 
came, by  reason  of  the  continual  presence  of  their 
king,  whose  only  presence  oftentimes  constrains  the 
unruly  people  from  a  thousand  evil  occasions.' — 
Spenser  {on  Ireland).  Turbulent  marks  a  hostile 
spirit  of  resistance  to  authority ;  when  prisoners  are 
dissatisfied  they  are  frequently  turbulent;  '  Men  of 
ambitious  and  turbulent  spirits,  that  were  dissatisfi'id 
with  privacy,  were  allowed  to  engage  in  matters  of 
state.' — Bentley.  Seditious  marks  a  spirit  of  resist 
ance  to  government;  during  the  French  revolution  the 
people  were  often  disposed  to  be  seditious ;  '  Very 
many  of  the  nobility  in  Edinburgh,  at  that  lime,  did 
not  appear  yet  in  this  seditious  behaviour.* — Claren- 
don.— Mutinous  marks  a  spirit  of  resistance  againsl 
officers  either  in  the  army  or  navy  ;  a  general  will  not 
fail  i?o  quell  the  first  risings  of  a  mutinous  spirit; 
Lend  me  your  guards,  tliat  if  persuasion  fail, 
Force  may  against  the  mutinous  prevail.  —Waller 
Electioneering  mobs  are  always  tumultuous ;  the 
young  and  the  ignorant  are  so  averse  to  control  that 
they  are  easily  led  by  the  example  of  an  individual  to 
be  turbulent;  among  the  Romans  the  people  were  in 
the  habit  of  holding  seditious  meetings,  and  some 
times  the  soldiery  would  be  miitinous. 


TUMULTUOUS,  TUMULTUARY 
Tumultuous  signifies  having  tumult;   iumvltuary. 
disposed  for  tumult:  the  fonner  is  uppjied  to  object, 
in  general ;  the  latter  to  persons  only:  in  tumultuci».s 
meetings  the  voice  of  reason  is  the  last  thing  that  ie- 
heard ; 
But,  O  !  beyond  description  happiest  he 
Who  ne'er  must  roll  on  life's  tumultuous  sea 

Prior 
It  is  the  natural  tendency  of  large  and  promiscuous 
assemblies  to  become  tumultuary ;  '  With  tumul- 
tuary, but  irre-sistible  violence,  the  Scotch  insurgents 
fell  upon  the  churches  in  that  city  (Perth).' — Robert- 
son. 


INSURRECTION,   SEDITION    I.£BELLION, 
REVOLT. 

Insurrection,  from  surgo  to  rise  up,  signifies  rising 
up .  gainst  any  power  that  is ;  sedition,  in  Latin  seditio 
compounded  of  5e  and  itio,  signifies  a  going  apart,  that 
is,  the  peo'|)le  going  apart  from  the  goverament;  rebel- 
lion, in  Latin  rebellio,  from  rebello,  signifies  turni-ng 
upon  or  against  in  a  hostile  manner ;  revolt,  in  French 
revolter,  is  mostprobal)ly  compounded  of  re  and  volier, 
from  volvo  to  roll,  signifying  lo  roll  or  turnback  from, 
to  turn  against. 

The  term  insurrection  is  general ;  it  is  used  in  a 
good  or  bad  sense,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
power  against  which  one  rises  up ;  sedition  and  re- 
bellion are  more  specifick  ;  they  are  always  taken  in  the 
bad  sense  of  unallowed  opposition  lo  lawful  authority 
There  may  be  an  insurrection  against  usurped  power 
which  is  always  justifiable  ;  but  sedition  and  rebellion 
are  levelled  against  power  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  legitimate.  Insurrection  is  aKvaysopen;  it  is  a 
rising  up  of  many  in  a  mass  ;  but  it  does  not  imply 
any  concerted,  or  any  specifically  active  measure;  a 
united  spirit  of  opposition,  as  the  moving  cause,  is  all 
that  is  comprehended  in  the  meaning  of  the  term ; 
'  Elizabeth  enjoyed  a  wonderful  calm  (excepting  some 
short  gusts  of  insurrection  at  the  beginning)  for  near 
upon  forty-five  years  together.'— Howell.  Sedititn  in 
either  secret  or  open,  according  to  circumstances,  iu 
popular  governments  it  will  be  open  and  determined  , 
in  monarchical  governments  it  is  secretly  organi/.nd  ; 
'  When  the  Roman  people  began  to  bring  in  plebeians 
to  the  office  of  chiefest  power  and  dignity,  then  began 
those  seditions  which  so  long  distempered,  and  at 
length  ruined,  the  state.' — Temple.  Rebellion  is  th? 
consummation  of  sedition  ;  the  scheme  of  oppositioK 
which  has  been  digested  in  secrecy  b-oaks  out  inx 
open  hostilities,  and  becomes  rebdlio-a  • 
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ff  lliat  rebellion 
Came  like  itself,  in  baee  and  abject  routs, 
You  reverend  iiatlier,  and  these  noble  lords, 
Had  not  been  here  to  dress  the  ugly  forms 
Of  base  and  bloody  msurrection. — Sharspeare. 
The  insurrection  which  was  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  in 
•he  time  of  Kicliard  If.  was  an  unhappy  instance  of 
widely  extetidod  delusion  among  the  common  people ; 
the  insurrection  in  Madrid,  in  the  year  1808.  against 
the  infamous  usurpation  of  Buonaparte,  has  led  to  the 
most  important  results  that  ever  sprung  from  any  com- 
motion.    Rome  was  the  grand  theatre  of  seditions^ 
which  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Tribunes :  England  has 
heen  disgraced  by  one  rebellion^  which  ended  in  tlie 
death  of  its  king. 

Sedition  is  common  to  all  forms  of  government,  but 
flourishes  most  in  republicks,  since  there  it  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  a  political  or  moral  offence :  rebellion 
exists  properly  in  none  but  monarchical  states ;  in 
which  the  allegiance  that  men  owe  to  their  sovereign 
requures  to  be  broken  with  the  utmost  violence,  in  order 
to  be  shaken  off.  Insurrections  may  be  made  by  nations 
figainst  a  foreign  dominion,  or  by  subjects  against  their 
government :  sedition  and  rebellion  are  carried  on  by 
Bubjects  only  against  their  government:  reuo/i  is  car- 
ried on  only  by  nations  against  a  foreign  dominion ; 
upon  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  most  of  his 
conquered  countries  revolted  from  Jiis  successors; 
'  He  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy  as  much 
enfeebled  by  daily  revolts.''— Kki.^iqu. 

Revolt  is  also  applied  to  moral  objects  in  the  same 
sense;  'Our  self-love  is  ever  ready  to  revolt  from 
our  better  judgement,  and  join  the  enemy  within.' — 
Steele. 


FACTION,  PARTY 

These  two  words  equally  suppose  the  union  of 
many  persons,  and  their  opposition  to  certain  views 
different  from  their  own.  But  faction,  from  factio 
making,  denotes  an  activity  and  secret  machination 
against  those  whose  views  are  opposed ;  and  party, 
from  the  verb  to  part  or  split,  e.vpresses  only  a  division 
of  opinion. 

The  term  party  has  of  itself  nothing  odious,  that 
of/aciw7i  is  always  so.  Any  man,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  may  have  a  party  either  at  court  or  in  the 
army,  m  the  city  orin literature,  without  being  himself 
immediately  implicated  in  raising  it;  hut  factions  are 
always  the  result  of  active  efforts  ;  one  m^*■  have  a 
part7j  for  one's  merit  from  the  number  and  ardour  of 
one's  friends ;  but  a  faction  is  raised  by  busy  and  tur- 
bulent spirits  for  their  own  purposes.  Rome  was  torn  i 
by  the  Iritesiine  factions  of  Cffisar  and  Pompey ; 
Frbnce,  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  to 
the  period  of  Buonaparte's  usurpation,  was  succes- 
sively governed  by  some  ruling  faction  which  raised 
itself  upon  the  ruins  of  that  which  it  had  destroyed. 
Factions  are  not  so  prevalent  in  England  as  parties, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  constitution ; 
but  lliere  are  not  wanting  factious  spirits  who,  if  they 
could  overturn  the  present  balance  of  power  which 
has  been  so  happily  obtained,  would  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  practising  their  arts  alternate iy  on  the  high  and 
low,  and  carrying  on  their  schemes  by  the  aid  of  both. 
Faction  is  the  demon  of  discord,  anned  with  ihe  power 
to  do  endless  mischief,  and  intent  alone  on  destroying 
whatever  ofiposes  its  progress.  Wo  to  that  state  into 
which  it  has  found  au  entrance  ;  '  It  is  the  restless  am- 
bition of  a  few  ariful  men  that  thus  breaks  a  people 
into  factions,  and  draws  several  well-meaning  persons 
to  their  interest  by  a  specious  concern  for  their  coun- 
try,'— Addison.  Party  spiritmay  show  itself  in  noisy 
debate  J  but  while  it  keeps  v/ithin  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  opposition,  it  is  an  evil  that  must  be  endured  ;  *  As 
men  formerly  became  eminent  in  learned  societies  by 
their  parts  and  acquisitions,  they  now  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  warmth  and  violence  with  which 
they  espouse  their  respectivepariies.'— Addison. 


FACTIOUS,  SEDITIOUS. 
Factious,  in  Latin  factiosus  from  f ado  io  do,  sig- 
alfles  the  same  as  busy  or  intermeddling;  ready  to 

•  Vifi"  Beauzie:  "  Faction,  nuni." 
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take  an  active  part  in  matters  of  one's  own  imnicdiuto 
concern  ;  seditious^  in  Latin  ncditiosus,  signilies  prone 
tJ  sedition  (u.  fnsurrcciion'). 

Factious  is  an  e[)ithet  to  characterize  the  tempers  of 
men;  seditious  characterizes  their  conduct ;  the /ac 
tious  man  attempts  to  raise  himself  into  importance, 
lie  aims  at  authority,  and  seeks  to  interfere  in  the  mea- 
sures of  government;  the  seditious  man  attempts  to 
excite  others,  and  to  provoke  their  resistance  to  esta- 
blished authority :  the  first  wants  to  be  a  law-giver ; 
the  second  daes  not  hesitate  to  be  a  law-breaker:  the 
iirst  wants  to  direct  the  stale ;  the  second  to  overturn 
it;  the  factious  man  is  mostly  in  possession  of  either 
power,  lank,  or  fortune  ;  the  seditious  man  is  seldom 
elevated  in  station  or  circumstances  above  tlie  maae 
of  the  people.  The  Roman  tribunes  were  in  genera 
little  better  than  /ac(?0Hs  demagogues;  such,  in  fact, 
as  abound  in  all  republicks:  Wat  Tyler  was  a  sedi 
tious  disturber  of  the  peace.  Factious  is  mostly  oi> 
plied  to  individuals ; 

He  is  a  traitor,  let  liim  to  the  Tower, 
And  crop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 

Shakspearb 
Seditious  is  emplo)ed  for  bodies  of  men:  hence  w« 
speak  of  a  factious  nobleman,  a  seditious  multitude  ; 
'France  is  considered  (by  the  ministry)  as  merely  a 
foreign  power,  and  the  seditious  English  only  as  a 
domestick  faction.' — Burke. 


OBSTINATE,    CONTUMACIOUS,    STUBBOIUN, 
HEADSTRONG,  HEADY 

Obstinate,  in  Latin  obstinatus,  participle  ofobstino, 
from  ob  and  stino,  sto  or  sisto,  signifies  standing  in  the 
way  of  another;  contumacious,  prone  to  contumacy 
{v.  Contumacy) ;  stubborn,  or  stoutbom,  stiff  or  im- 
moveable by  nature ;  headstrong,  strong  in  the  head  or 
the  mind  ;  and  keady,  full  of  one's  own  head. 

Obstinacy  is  a  habit  of  the  mind ;  contumacy  is 
either  a  particular  state  of  feeling  or  a  mode  of  action: 
obstinacy  consists  in  an  attachment  to  one's  own  mode 
of  acting  ;  coTiiwmacy  consists  in  a  sweUing  contempt 
of  others :  the  obstinate  man  adheres  tenaciously  t6 
his  own  ways,  and  opposes  reason  to  reason ;  the  con- 
iamacious  man  disputes  the  right  of  another  to  control 
his  actions,  and  opposes  force  to  force.     Obstinacy 
interferes  with  a  man's  private  conduct,  and  makei 
him  blind  to  right  reason ;  contumacy  is  a  crime  against 
lawful  authority ;  the  contumacious  man  sets  himself 
against  his  superiours:  when  young  people  are  o&fftj- 
nate  they  are  bad  subjects  of  education  ; 
But  man  we  find  the  only  creature 
Who,  led  by  folly,  combats  nature ; 
Who,  when  she  loudly  cries,  forbear 
With  obstinacy  fixes  there.— Swift. 
When  people  are  contumacious  they  are  troflblesome 
subjects  to  the  king;  'When  an  offender  is  cited  tc 
appear  in  any  ecclesiastical  court,  and  he  neglects  to  do 
it,  he  is  pronounced  contumacious.^ — Beveridqe. 

The  stubborn  and  the  headstrong  are  species  of  tlie 
obstinate :  the  former  lies  altogether  in  the  perversion 
of  the  will;  the  latter  in  the  perversion  of  the  judge- 
ment: the  s^ui^orn  per-'on  wills  what  he  wills;  the 
headstrong  person  think*  what  he  thinks.  Stubborn- 
ness is  mostly  inherent  in  .he  nature:  a  headstrong 
temper  is  commonly  associated  with  violence  and  im- 
petuosity of  character.  Obstinacy  discovers  itself  in 
persons  of  all  ages  and  stations;  a.  stubborn  and  head- 
strong disposition  betray  themselves  mostly  in  those 
who  are  bound  to  conform  to  the  will  of  another. 

The  obstinate  keep  the  opinions  which  they  have 
once  embraced  in  spite  of  all  proof;  but  they  are  not 
hasty  in  forming  their  opinions,  nor  adopt  them  with 
out  a  choice:  the  headstrong  seize  the  first  opinion 
that  offer,  and  act  upon  them  in  spite  of  all  remon 
strance; 

We,  blindly  by  our  headstrong  passions  led, 
Are  hot  for  action. — Drydem. 
The  stubborn  follow  the  ruling  will  or  bent  of  ih 
mind,  without  regard  to  any  opinions :  they  are  not  U 
be  turned  by  force  or  persuasion; 

From  whence  he  brought  them  to  these  salvage  partp, 
And  with  science  mollified  their  stubborn  hearts. 

SPKNSQK. 
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If  an  obstinate  child  be  treated  with  some  degree  of 
indulcence,  there  may  be  hopes  of  correcting  Jiis  fail- 
ng;  but  a  stubborn  and  a  headstrong  child  are  trou- 
blesome subjficts  of  education,  who  will  baffle  the  ut- 
most skill  and  patience:  the  former  is  insensible  to  all 
reason ;  the  latter  has  blinded  the  little  reason  which 
ne  possesses:  the  former  is  unconscious  of  every  thing, 
but  the  simple  will  an/l  determination  to  do  what  he 
does;  the  latter  is  so  pr&jccupied  with  his  own  favour- 
ite ideas  as  to  set  every  other  at  nought:  force  serves 
mostly  to  confirm  both  in  their  perverse  resolution  of 
persistance.  Heady  is  applied  as  an  epithet  to  the 
thing  rather  than  the  person  ;  *  Heady  confidence  pro- 
mises victory  without  contest.' — Johnson. 

CONTUMACY,  REBELLION. 

Contumacy,  from  the  Latin  contumax,  compounaed 
cf  contra  and  tumco  to  swell,  signifies  the  swelling 
one's  self  by  way  of  resistance;  rebellion,  in  Latin 
rebellion  from  rebello,  or  re  and  bello  to  war  in  return, 
signifies  carrying  on  war  against  those  to  whom  we 
owe,  and  have  before  paid,  a  lawful  subjection. 

Resistance  to  lawful  authority  is  the  common  idea 
included  in  the  signification  of  both  these  terms,  but 
co7t(zimacy  does  not  express  so  much  as  i-ebellion :  the 
contumacious  resist  only  occasionally;  the  rebel  resists 
systematically :  the  contumacious  stand  only  on  certain 
points,  and  oppose  the  individual;  the  rebel  sets  him- 
self up  against  the  authority  itself:  tite  contumacious 
thwart  and  contradict,  they  never  resort  to  open  vio- 
lence ;  \he  rebel  acts  only  by  main  force:  contumacy 
shelters  itself  under  the  plea  of  equity  and  justice; 
The  censor  told  the  criminal  that  he  spoke  in  con- 
tempt of  the  court,  and  that  he  should  be  proceeded 
against  for  contumacy,^ — Addison.  Rebellion  sets  all 
law  and  order  at  defiance ;  '  The  mother  of  Waller 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden  of  Hampden,  in 
the  same  county,  and  sister  to  Hampden  the  zealot  of 
rebellion.^ — Johnson. 


DISAFFECTION,  DISLOYALTY. 
Disaffection  is    general ;    disloyalty  is  particular, 
being  a  species  of  disaffection.     Men  are  disaflected 
to  the  government ;  disloyal  to  their  prince. 

Disaffection  may  be  said  with  regard  to  any  form 
of  government ;  disloyalty  only  with  regard  to  a  mo- 
narchy. Although  both  terms  are  commonly  employed 
in  a  bad  sense,  yet  the  former  does  not  always  convey 
the  unfavourable  meaning  which  is  attached  to  the 
latter,  A  man  may  have  reasons  to  thinit  himself 
u^itified  in  disaffection ;  but  he  will  never  attempt  to 
offer  any  thing  in  justification  of  disloyalty.  A  usurped 
government  will  have  many  disaffected  subjects  with 
•whom  it  must  deal  leniently; 

Yet,  I  protest,  it  is  no  salt  desire 

Of  seeing  countries  shifting  for  a  religion  ! 

Nor  any  disaffection  to  the  state 

Where  I  was  bred,  and  unto  which  I  orve 

My  dearest  plots,  hath  brought  me  out. 

Ben  Jonson. 
The  best  king  may  have  disloyal  subjects,  upon  whom 
he  must  exercise  the  rigour  of  the  law ;  '  Milton  being 
cleared  from  the  effects  of  his  disloyalty,  had  nothing 
requirtd  from  him  but  the  common  duty  of  living 
in  quiet.' — Johnson.  Many  were  disaffected  to  the 
usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  because  they  would 
Dot  be  disloyal  to  their  king. 

GUIDE,  RULE. 

Guide.,  signifies  either  the  person  that  guides.^  or  the 
thing  that  guides;  rule  is  only  the  thing  that  rules  or 
regulates  ;  guide  is  to  rule  as  the  genus  to  the  species  ; 
every  rule  is  a  guide  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the  guide 
is  often  that  which  exceeds  the  rule.  The  guide^  in 
the  moral  sense,  as  in  the  proper  sense,  goes  with  us, 
and  points  out  the  exact  path ;  it  does  not  permit  us  to 
err  either  to  the  rfglit  or  left :  the  rule  marks  out  a 
.Ine,  beyond  which  we  may  not  go ;  but  it  leaves  us  to 
trace  the  line,  a'"d  conBequently  to  fail  either  on  the 
one  side  or  other. 

Th«  Bible  is  our  best  guide  for  moral  practice; 
'  You  must  first  apply  to  religion  as  the  guide  of  hfe, 
l»efore  you  can  have  recourse  to  *♦.  aa  the  refuge  of 


soriow. —BiAiR.     Its  doctriiies  as  Interpreted  ii?  tne 

articles  of  the  established  ihurch  are  the'  best  rule  ol 
faith  for  every  Christian  ; '  There  is  soraetliing  so  wild 
and  yet  so  solemn,  in  Shakspeare's  speeches  of  hit 
ghosts  and  fairies,  and  the  like  imaginaty  persons,  that 
wo  cannot  ftirbear  thinking  them  natural,  though  wc 
have  no  rtilc  by  wliicli  to  judge  them  '—Addison. 


AXIOM,  MAXIM,   APHORISM,  APOPHTHEGM 
SAYING,    ADAGE,    PROVERB,    BYWORD 

SAW. 

Axiom,  in  French  axioms,  Latin  axioma,  comet 
from  the  Greek  a^t'ooi  to  think  worthy,  signifying  the 
thing  valued ;  maxim,  in  French  mu.xivie,  in  Latin 
maximus  the  greatest,  signifies  that  which  is  most  im- 
portant; aphorism,  from  the  Greek  d<Poptafi6s  a  short 
sentence,  and  a(})opK,<a  to  distinguish,  signifies  tiiat 
which  is  set  apart ;  apophthegm,  in  Greek  airdtpdeyixa, 
from  ATro<p6iYyottai  to  speak  pointedly,  signifies  a 
pointed  saying  ;  saying  signifies  literally  what  is  said, 
that  is,  said  habitually ;  adage,  in  Latin  adagium,  pro- 
l3ably  compounded  of  ad  and  ago.,  signifies  that  which 
is  fit  to  be  acted  upon ;  proverb,  in  French  proverbc, 
Latin  proverbium,  compounded  of  pro  and  verbum, 
signifies  that  expression  which  stands  for  something 
particular;  by-word  signifies  a  word  by  the  by,  or  by 
the  way,  in  the  course  of  conversation ;  saw  is  but  a 
variation  of  say,  put  for  saying. 

A  given  sentiment  conveyed  in  a  specific  k  sentence, 
or  form  of  e.vpression,  is  the  common  idea  included 
in  the  signification  of  these  terms.  The  axiom  is  a 
truth  of  the  first  value;  a  self-evident  proposition 
which  is  the  basis  of  other  truths.  A  maxim  is  a 
truth  of  the  first  moral  importance  for  all  practical 
purposes.  An  aphorism  is  a  truth  set  apart  for  its 
pointedness  and  excellence.  Apophthegm  is,  in  re- 
spect to  the  ancients,  what  saying  is  in  regard  to  the 
moderns ;  it  is  a  pointeo  sentiment  pronounced  by  au 
individual,  and  adopted  hy  others,  Adage  and  proverb 
are  vulgar  sayings,  the  former  among  the  ancients,  the 
latter  among  the  moderns.  A  by-word  is  a  casual 
saying,  originating  in  some  local  circumstance.  The 
saw,  which  is  a  barbarous  corruption  of  sayings  is  a 
sayivg  formerly  current  among  the  ignorant. 

Axioms  are  in  science  what  viaxims  are  in  morals, 
self-evidence  is  anessentialcharacteristick  in  both;  the 
axiom  presents  itself  in  so  simple  and  ur  deniable  a 
form  to  the  understanding  as  to  exclude  doubt,  and 
the  necessity  for  reasoning.  The  maxim,  though  not 
so  definite  in  its  expression  as  the  axiom.,  is  at  the 
same  time  equally  parallel  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  of 
such  general  application,  that  it  is  acknowledged  by 
all  moral  agents  who  are  susceptible  of  moral  truth ; 
it  comes  home  to  the  common  sense  of  all  mankind. 
*  "  Things  that  are  equal  to  one  and  the  same  tiling 
are  equal  to  each  other,"— "Two  bodies  cannot  oc 
cupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,"  are  axioms 
in  mathernaticks  and  metaphysicks.  "Virtue  is  the 
true  source  of  happiness,"— "  The  happiness  of  man 
is  the  end  of  civil  government,"  are  axioms  in  ethicks 
and  politicks,  "  To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine,"— 
"When  our  vices  leave  us,  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  leave  them,"  are  among  the  number  of  maxims 
Between  axioms  and  maxims  there  is  this  obvious 
difference  to  be  observed ;  thst  the  axiovi  is  unchange- 
able both  in  matter  and  manner,  and  admits  of  little 
or  no  hicrease  in  number  ;  the  mn3:im  may  vary  with 
the  circumstances  of  human  hfe,  and  admit  of  coiv 
siderable  extension  ;  '  Those  authors  are  to  be  read  at 
schools,  that  supply  most  axioms  of  prudence,  most 
principles  of  moral  truth.'— Johnson.  It  was  my 
grandfather's  maxim,  that  a  youvg  man  seldom  makes 
much  money.,  who  is  out  of  his  time  before  two  and 
twenty  .^ — Johnson. 

Aphorism  is  a  speculative  principle,  either  in  science 
or  morals,  which  is  presented  in  a  few  words  to  the 
understanding :  it  is  the  substance  of  a  doctrine,  and 
many  aphorisms  may  contain  the  abstract  of  a  science. 
Of  this  description  are  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates, 
and  those  of  Lavater  in  physiognomy ;  '  As  this  on*" 
aphorism,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  is  virtnallj  .■ 
and  eminently  the  whole  Gospel ;  so  to  confess  or  deiij 

*  Vide  Roubaud :  "  A  \iome,  maxime,  apop'  ithAgme 
aphorisme." 
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H  IS  virtually  to  embrace  or  reject  the  whole  round  and 
series  of  Gospel  trutlis.'— South. 

Sayings  and  apophtheg-ins  dilfer  from  the  preceding, 
In  as  much  as  thfly  always  carry  the  mind  back  to  the 
person  speakhig ;  there  is  always  one  who  says  when 
tliere  is  aVayiW  or  an  apophthegms  and  both  acquire 
a  value  as  nnica  from  the  person  who  utters  them,  as 
iVoiii  the  thing  that  is  uttered:  when  l,eniiidas  was 
Qsked  why  hrave  men  prefer  honour  to  life,  his  answer 
became  an  apophthegm;  namely,  that  they  hold  life 
by  fortune,  and  honour  by  virtue ;  *  It  is  remarkable 
that  so  near  his  time  so  much  should  be  known  of 
what  Pope  has  written,  ar:d  so  little  of  what  he  has 
said.  One  apophtkeg^m  only  stands  upon  record. 
Wlien  an  objection  raised  against  his  inscription 
for  Shakspeare  was  defended  by  the  authority  of  Pa- 
trick, he  replied,  that  he  would  allow  the  publisher  of  a 
dictionary  to  know  tlie  meaning  of  a  single  word,  but 
not  of  two  words  together.' — Johnson.  Of  this  de- 
scription also  are  the  apophthegms  comprised  by  Plu- 
tarch ;  so  likewise  in  modern  times,  the  sayings  of 
Franklin's  Old  Richard,  or  those  of  Dr.  Johnson:  these 
ars  happy  effusions  of  the  mind  which  men  are  fond  of 
treasuring;  ' The  little  and  short  sayina-s  of  wise  and 
excellent  men  aie  of  great  value,  like  the  dust  of  gold, 
or  the  least  sparks  of  diamonds.'-  Pillotson. 

The  adage  and  proverb  are  habitual,  as  well  as  ge- 
neral saifings,  not  repeated  as  the  sayings  of  one,  but 
of  all ;  not  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  person,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  thing;  and  they  have  been  used  in  all 
ages  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  sense  of  roan- 
kind  on  ordinary  subjects.  The  adage  of  former  limes 
is  the  jiroverb  of  the  present  times;  if  there  beany 
difference  between  them,  it  lies  in  this,  that  the  former 
arc  the  fruit  of  knowledge  and  long  experience,  the 
iaiter  of  vulgar  observations;  the  adage  is  therefore 
more  refined  than  the  proverb.  Adversity  is  our  best 
teacher,  according  to  the  Greek  adage^  "What  hurts 
us  instructs  us,"^"  Old  birds  are  not  to  be  caught  with 
chaff,"  is  a  vulgar proBcri;  'It  is  in  praise  and  com- 
mendation of  men,  as  it  is  in  gettings  and  gains ;  the 
proverb  is  true  that  light  gains  make  heavy  purses:  for 
light  gains  come  tiiick,  whereas  great  come  now  and 
Ihen.' — Bacon. 

Qi;  jlh  Hadibras,  thou  offer^st  much, 

But  art  not  able  to  keep  touch, 

Mii-a  ds  lente,  as  't  is  I,  the  adage. 

Id  est,  to  make  a  leek  a  cabbage. — Butler. 
By-words  rarely  contain  any  important  sentiment; 
they  mostly  consist  of  familiar  similes,  nick-names, 
and  the  like,  as  the  Cambridge  by-word  of  Hobson's 
choice,  signifying  that  or  none:  the  name  of  Naza- 
rene  was  a  by-word  among  the  Jews,  for  a  Christian  ; 
I  knew  a  pretty  young  girl  in  a  country  village,  who, 
jverfund  of  her  own  praise,  became  a  property  to  a 
poor  rogue  in  the  parish,  who  was  ignorant  of  all 
things  but  fawning. — Thos  Isaac  extols  her  out  of  a 
quartern  of  cut  and  dry  every  day  she  lives,  and 
though  the  young  woman  is  really  handsntne,  she  and 
her  beauty  are  become  a  by-word^  and  atl  the  country 
round,  she  is  called  nothing  but  Isaac^s  best  Virginia.'' 
— Arbuthnot.  a  sqmj  is  vulgar  in  form,  and  vulgar 
in  matter:  it  is  the  partial  saymo- of  particular  neigh- 
bourhoods, originating  in  ignorance  and  superstition: 
of  this  description  are  the  sayings  which  attribute  par- 
ticular properties  lo  animals  or  to  plants,  termed  old 
wiirnen's  sates;  'If  we  meet  this  dreadful  and  por- 
tentous energy  with  poor  commonplace  proceedings, 
with  trivial  maxims,  paltry  old  saws^  with  doubts, 
fears,  and  suspicions;  down  we  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  abyss,  and  nothing  short  of  omnipotence  can  save 

U3." — BURKK. 


MAXIiM,  PRECEPT,  RULE,  LAW. 
Max'.m  (o.  ^x/om),  is  a  moral  truth  that  carries  its 
own  weignt  with  itself;  precept  (u.  Command),  rate 
(v.  Guide)^  and  Zaio,  from  lex  and  lego,  signifying  the 
thing  specially  chosen  or  marked  out,  all  borrow  their 
weight  from  some  external  circumstance:  the  precept 
derives  its  authority  from  the  individual  delivering  it ; 
n  this  manner  i\\e  precepts  of  our  Saviour  have  a 
weight  which  gives  them  a  decided  superiority  over 
every  thing  else  :  the  nde  acquires  a  worth  from  its 
fitness  for  gtiiding  us  in  our  proceeding;  the  law, 
which  is  a  species  of  rule,  derives  its  weieht  fiom  tin- 
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sanction  of  power.  Maxims  are  often  precepts  inau 
much  as  they  are  communicated  to  us  by  our  parents, 
they  are  rules  inasiiuich  as  they  serve  as  a  rule  foir 
our  conduct;  they  are  laws  inasmuch  as  tliey  have 
the  sanction  of  conscience.  We  respect  the  maxvnm 
of  antiquity  as  containing  the  essence  of  human  wiv 
dom;  '1  think  I  may  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  thj^t 
every  man  (»f  good  common  sense  may,  if  h^^  pleases 
most  certainly  be  rich,' — Budgell.  We  reverence  thte 
precepts  of  religion  as  the  foundation  of  all  happiness ; 
'  Philosophy  has  accumulated  precept  upon  precept 
to  warn  us  against  the  anticipation  of  future  calami 
ties.'^OHNsoN.  We  regard  the  rules  of  prudence  as 
preserving  us  from  errours  and  misfortunes ;  '  I  know 
not  whether  any  rule  has  yet  been  fixed  by  which  ii 
may  be  decided  when  poetry  can  properly  be  called 
easy.' — Johnson.  We  respect  the  laws  as  they  are  the 
basis  of  civil  society ; 

God  is  thy  law,  tliou  mine. — Milton 


LAWFUL,  LEGAL,  LEGITIMATE,  LICIT 
Lawful,  from  law,  and  theF'ence  Zoz,  comes  from 
the  Latin  lex,  in  the  same  manner  as  legal  or  leg^Li 
mate,  all  signifying  in  the  proper  sense  belonging  to 
law.  They  differ  therefore  according  to  the  sense  of 
the  word  laxo ;  lawful  respects  the  law  In  general, 
defined  or  undefined ;  legal  respects  only  civil  law, 
which  is  defined;  and  legitimate  respects  the  laws  or 
rules  of  science  as  well  as  civil  matters  in  general 
Licit,  from  the  Latin  licet  to  be  allowed,  is  used  only 
to  characterize  the  moral  quality  of  actions:  the 
lawful  property  implies  conformable  to  or  enjoined  by 
law  ;  the  legal  what  is  in  the  form  or  after  the  manner 
of  law,  or  binding  by  law:  it  is  not  lawful  to  coin 
money  with  the  king's  stamp ;  a  marriage  is  not  legal 
in  England  which  is  not  solemnized  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  established  church ;  men's  passions  impel 
them  to  do  many  things  which  are  unlawful  or  illicit  ; 
their  ignorance  leads  them  into  many  things  which  are 
illegal  or  illegitimate.  As  a  good  citizen  and  a  true 
Christian,  every  man  will  be  anxious  to  avoid  every 
thing  which  is  unlawful :  it  is  the  business  of  the 
lawyer  to  define  what  is  legal  or  illegal:  it  is  the 
business  of  the  critick  to  define  what  is  legitimatcveise 
in  poetry;  it  is  the  business  of  the  linguist  to  define 
the  legitimate  use  of  words;  it  is  the  business  of  the 
moralist  to  point  out  what  is  Z?'cii  or  illicit.  As  usurpers 
have  no  lawful  authority,  no  one  is  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  obey  them ;  '  According  to  this  S[iiritual  doctor 
of  politicks,  if  his  Majesty  does  not  owe  his  crown  to 
the  choice  of  his  people,  he  is  no  lawful  king.'— Burke 
When  a  claim  to  property  cannot  be  made  out  accord- 
ing to  the  established  laws  of  the  country''  it  is  not 
legal;  'Swift's  mental  powers  declined  till  (1741)  it 
was  found  necessary  that  legal  guardians  should  be 
appointed  to  liis  person  and  fortune.'— Johnson.  The 
cause  of  legitimate  sovereigns  is  at  length  brought  to 
a  happy  issue ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  will  never 
he  so  unwise  as  ever  lo  revive  the  question;  'Upon 
the  whole  I  have  sent  this  my  offspring  into  the  world 
in  as  decent  a  dress  as  I  was  able;  a  legitimate  one,  I 
am  sure  it  is.'— Moore.  The  first  inclination  to  an 
illicit  indulgence  should  be  carefully  suppressed; 
'The  Khig  of  Prussia  charged  some  of  the  officers^ 
his  prisoners,  with  maintaining  an  illicit  correspond 
ence.' — Smollett. 

JUDGE,  UMPIRE,  ARBITER,  ARBITRATOR. 

Judge,  in  Latin  judico  and  judex,  from  jus  right, 
signifies  one  pronouncing  the  law  or  determining  right; 
umpire  is  most  probably  a  corruption  from  empire,  sig 
nifyingone  who  has  authority;  arbiter  and  arbitrator, 
from  arbitror  to  think  or  determine,  signifying  one  who 
decides. 

Judge  is  the  generick  term,  the  others  are  specifick 
terms.  The  judge  determines  in  all  matters  disputed 
or  unaisputed  ;  be  pronounces,what  is  law  now  as  well 
as  what  will  be  law  for  the  future ;  the  umpire  and 
arbiter  are  on]y  judges  in  particular  cases  that  admit 
of  dispute:  there  may  be  judges  in  literature,  in  arvs, 
and  civil  matters; 

PaljEmon  shall  be  judge  how  ill  you  rhyme. 

Ortdin. 
Umpires  and  arbiters  are  only  judges  in  civil  or  prt 
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sate  /natters.  Tlie  judge  pronounces,  in  matters  of 
dispute,  according  to  a  written  law  or  a  prescribed  rule ; 
'  I  ain  not  out  of  the  reuch  of  people  wlio  oblige  me  to 
act  as  tiieir  judge  or  their  arbitrator.^ — Mklmoth 
(Letters  of  Pliny).  The  umpire  decides  in  all  matters 
of  contest ;  and  the  arbiter  or  arbitrator  in  all  matters 
of  litigation,  according  to  his  own  judgement.  The 
judge  acts  under  the  appointment  of  government ;  the 
umpire  and  arbitrator  are  appointed  by  individuals: 
the  former  is  chosen  for  his  skill ;  he  adjudges  the 
palm  to  the  victor  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case  : 
the  latter  is  chosen  for  his  impartiality ;  he  consults  the 
interests  of  both  by  equalizing  their  claims. 

The  office  of  an  English  judge  is  one  of  the  most 
honourable  in  the  state ;  he  is  the  voice  of  the  legislator, 
and  the  organ  for  dispensing  justice ;  he  holds  the  ba^ 
lance  between  the  king  and  the  subject :  the  characters 
of  those  who  have  filled  this  office  have  been  every  way 
fitted  to  raise  it  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  world.  An 
■umpire  has  no  particular  moral  duty  to  discharge,  nor 
important  office  ;  but  he  is  of  use  in  deciding  the  con- 
tested merits  of  individual^;  among  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  the  umpire  at  their  games  was  held  in  high 
estimation ;  but  the  term  may  be  used  in  poetry  in  a 
higher  sense ; 

To  piay'r,  repentance,  and  obedience  due, 
Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut, 
And  I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide, 
My  umpire  conscience.— Milton. 

The  office  of  an  arbiter^  although  not  so  elevated  as 
that  of  a  judge  in  its  literal  sense,  has  often  the  im- 
portant duty  of  a  Christian  peace-maker;  and  as  ilie 
determinations  of  an  arbiter  are  controlled  by  no  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  the  term  is  applied  to  monarchs, 
and  even  to  the  Creator  as  the  sovereign  Arbiter  of  the 
world ; 

You  once  have  known  me 

Twixt  warring  monarchs  and  contending  states, 

The  glorious  arbiter. — Lewis. 


JUSTICE,  EQUITY. 
Justjce,  from  jus  right,  is  founded  on  the  laws  of 
society:  equity,  from  aquitas  fairness,  rightness,  and 
equality,  is  founded  on  the  laws  of  nature. 

Justice  is  a  written  or  prescribed  law,  to  which  one 
is  bound  to  conform  and  make  it  the  rule  of  one's  de- 
cisions: equity  is  a  law  in  our  hearts;  it  conforms  to 
no  rule  but  tn  circumstances,  and  decides  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  right  ^d  wrong.  The  proper  object  of 
justice  is  to  secure  property  ;  the  proper  object  of  c^uiiy 
is  to  secure  the  rights  of  humanity.  .Justice  is  ex- 
clusive, it  assigns  to  every  one  his  own :  it  preserves  the 
subsisting  inequality  between  men :  equity  is  communi- 
cative ;  it  seeks  to  equalize  the  condition  of  men  by  a 
fair  distribution. 

Justice  forbids  us  doing  wrong  to  any  one  ;  and  re- 
quires us  to  repair  the  wrongs  we  have  done  to  others; 
equity  forbids  us  doing  to  others  what  we  would  not 
have  them  do  to  us  ;  it  requires  us  to  do  to  others  what 
in  similar  circumstances  we  would  expect  from  them. 

The  obligations  to  justice  are  imperative :  the  obser- 
vance of  its  laws  is  enforced  by  the  civil  power,  and 
the  breach  of  them  is  exposed  to  punishment:  the  obli- 
gations to  equity  are  altogether  moral;  we  are  impelled 
to  it  by  the  dictates  of  conscience;  we  cannot  violate 
it  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  Divine  displeasure. 
Justice  is  inflexible,  it  follows  one  invariable  rule, 
which  can  seldom  be  deviated  from  consistently  with 
the  general  good ;  equity,  on  the  other  hand,  varies  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  is  guided  by  discre- 
tion; justice  may,  therefore,  sometimes  run  counter  to 
equity,  when  the  interests  of  the  individual  must  be 
sacrificed  to  those  of  the  community ;  and  equity  some- 
times tempers  the  rigour  oi justice,hy  admitting  of  rea- 
sonable deviations  from  the  literalinterp relations  of  its 
laws;  '  We  see  in  contracts,  and  other  dealings,  which 
daily  pass  between  man  and  man,  that,  to  the  utter  un- 
doing of  some,  many  things  by  strictness  of  law  may 
be  done,  which  equity  and  honest  meaning  foibiddcth. 
Not  that  the  law  is  unjust,  but  imperfect,  nor  equity 
against  but  above  law;  binding  men's  consciences  in 
things  which  law  cannot  reach  unto,' — Hooker.    The 

*  Vid,:  Uoubaud:  *  Justice  equit6.' 


tranquillity  of  society,  and  the  security  ol  the  indlvl 
dual,  are  ensured  hy  justice;  the  harmony  and  good 
will  of  one  man  towards  another  are  cherished  bj 
equity:  when  j^zsizce  requires  any  sacrifices  which  aie 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  this- 
tranquillity  and  security,  it  is  a  useless  breach  of  equity  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  a  regard  to  equity  leads  to  the 
direct  violation  of  any  law,  it  ceases  to  be  either  cvwz/j 
or  justice.  The  rights  of  property  are  alike  to  be  pre 
served  by  both  jusizce  and  equity:  but  the  former  re 
spects  only  those  general  and  fundamental  principles 
which  are  universally  admitted  in  the  social  compact, 
and  comprehended  under  the  laws;  the  latter  respi  cl# 
those  particular  principles  which  belong  to  the  case  ol 
individuals:  jii5(ice  is,  therefore,  properly  a  virtue  bo 
longing  only  to  a  large  and  organized  society :  equity 
must  exist  wherever  two  individuals  come  in  connexion 
with  each  other.  When  a  father  disinherits  his  son, 
he  does  not  violate  justice,  although  he  does  not  ac- 
consistently  with  equity  ;  the  disposal  of  his  property 
is  a  right  which  is  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  eslablibhed 
laws  of  civil  society  ;  but  the  claims  which  a  child  has 
by  nature  over  the  property  of  his  parent  become  th( 
claims  of  equity,  which  the  latter  is  not  at  liberty  to  set 
at  nought  witliout  the  most  substantial  reasons.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  Cyrus  adjudged  the  coat  to  each 
boy  as  it  fitted  him,  without  regard  to  the  will  of  the 
younger  from  whom  the  large  coat  had  been  taken,  it 
is  evident  that  he  committed  an  ?iZioiiv justice,  without 
performing  an  act  of  equity ;  since  all  violence  is  posi 
lively  unjust,  and  what  is  positively  unjust,  can  never 
be  equitable:  whence  it  is  clear  that  justice,  which 
respects  the  absolute  and  unalienable  rights  of  man 
kind,  can  at  no  time  be  superseded  by  what  is  supposed 
to  be  equity ;  although  equity  may  be  conveniently 
made  to  interpose  where  the  laws  of  justice  are  either 
too  severe  or  altogether  silent.  On  this  ground,  sup^ 
posing  I  have  received  an  injury,  justice  demands  re- 
paration ;  it  listens  to  no  palliation,  excuse,  or  excep 
tion :  but  supposing  the  reparation  which  I  have  a 
right  to  demand  involves  the  ruin  of  him  who  is  more 
unfortunate  than  guilty,  can  I  in  equity  insist  on  tht! 
demand  1  Justice  is  that  which  publiek  law  requires  . 
equity  is  that  which  private  law  or  the  law  of  every 
man's  conscience  requires;  'They  who  supplicate  lb' 
mercy  from  others,  can  never  hope  for  justice  xhiow^ 
themselves.' — Burke. 

Ev'ry  rule  of  eqiiity  demands 
Tliat  vice  and  virtue  from  the  Ahnighty'shands 
Should  due  rewards  and  punishments  receive 
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INJUSTICE,  INJURY,  WRONG- 

Injustice,  i\gn\fy'mg  the  abstract, quality  of  unjui., 
injury,  fi-om  injuria,  or  in  privative,  and  jus  right,  sig 
nifying  any  act  that  is  contrary  to  right;  and  wrong, 
signifying  the  thing  that  is  wrong,  are  all  opposed  to  ^>e 
right;  but  the  iTy'itstice  lies  in  the  principle,  the  injury 
in  the  action  that  injures.  There  may,  therefore,  bo 
injustice  where  there  is  no  specifick  injury ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  injury  where  there  is  no  in- 
justice. When  we  think  worse  of  a  person  than  we 
ought  to  think,  we  do  liim  an  act  of  injustice;  but  we 
do  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  do  him  an  m 
jury:  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  say  any  thing  to  the 
discredit  of  another,  it  will  be  an  injury  to  his  reputa- 
tion if  it  be  believed ;  but  it  may  not  be  an  injustice,  i  f 
it  be  strictly  conformable  to  truth,  and  that  which  one 
is  compelled  to  say. 

Tiie  violation  of  justice,  or  a  breach  of  the  rule  of 
right,  constitutes  the  injustice;  but  the  quantum  of  HI 
which  falls  on  the  person  constitutes  the  injury.  -  Some- 
times a  person  is  dispossessed  of  his  property  by  fraud 
or  violence,  this  is  an  act  of  injustice;  but  ':t  is  not  an 
injury,  if,  in  consequence  of  this  act,  he  obtains  friends 
who  make  it  good  to  him  beyond  what  he  has  lost :  on 
the  other  hand,  a  person  suffers  very  much  through  ths 
inadvertence  of  another,  v  Jiith  to  him  is  a  serious  in 
jury,  although  the  offiander  has  not  been  guilty  of  in- 
justice; '  A  lie  is  properly  a  species  of  injustice,  and  a 
violation  of  the  riijht  of  that  person  to  whom  the  fals* 
speech  is  directed.' — Souxa- 

Law  suits  I'd  shun  with  as  much  studious  caie 
As  I  would  dens  where  iiungry  lions  are  • 
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And  ratlicr  put  up  injuries  than  be 

A  plague  10  litin  who'd  be  a  plague  to  me. 

POMFRET, 

A  wrong  partakes  both  of  injustice  and  injury  ;  it 
ta  in  fact  au  injury  done  by  one  person  to  another,  in 
express  violation  of  justice.  The  nuin  who  seduces  a 
woman  from  the  path  of  virtue  does  her  the  greatest  of 
all  wrongs.  Oue  repents  of  injustice^  repairs  injuries 
und  redrtissea  wrongs ; 

The  humble  man  when  he  receives  hwron^^ 
Refers  revenge  to  whom  it  doth  belong. — Waller. 

PRINCIPLE,  MOTIVE. 

The  vrinciple  (u.  Doctrine)  may  sometimes  be  the 
mBtivi  but  often  there  is  a  principle  where  there  is  no 
motive  and  there  is  a  motive  where  there  is  no  prin- 
eipls.  Vhe  principle  lies  in  conscious  and  unconscious 
agentSj  the  nwtiveonly  in  conscious  agents:  all  nature 
is  guided  by  cerla.n  principles  ;  its  movements  go  for- 
ward by  certain  principles :  man  la  put  into  action  by 
certain  motives ;  tlie  principle  is  the  prime  moving 
cause  of  every  thing  that  is  set  in  motion  ;  the  motive 
is  the  prime  mouin^- cause  that  sets  tlie  human  machine 
into  action.  'VX^q  principle  in  its  restricted  sense  comes 
still  nearer  to  the  motive,  when  it  refers  to  the  opinions 
which  we  form :  the  principle  in  this  case  is  that  idea 
which  we  form  of  things,  so  as  to  regulate  our  conduct : 
'  The  best  legislators  have  been  satisfied  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  sure,  solid,  and  tnWn^  principle  in 
government.' — Burke.  The  mod'ue  is  that  idea  which 
simply  impels  to  action ;  '  The  danger  of  betraying  our 
weakness  to  our  servants,  and  the  impossibility  of  con- 
cealing it  from  them,  may  be  justly  considered  as  one 
motive  to  a  regular  life.' — Johnson.  The  former  is 
therefore  something  permanent,  and  grounded  upon  the 
exercise  of  our  reasoning  powers;  the  latter  is  mo- 
mentary, and  arises  simply  from  our  capacity  of  think- 
ing; h^A  principles  lead  a  man  into  a  bad  course  of  life; 
*3?i<i.  motives  lead  him  to  the  commission  of  actions  bad 
•r  good. 


DIRECTION,  ORDER. 

Direction  [v.  To  direct)  contains  most  of  instruction 
In  it:  crder  {v.  To  command)  most  of  authority.  Di- 
rections sli3uld  be  followed;  orders  obeyed.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  direct  those  who  are  unable  to  act  for  them- 
selves :  it  is  necessary  to  order  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  execute  the  orders.  To  servants  and  children  the 
directions  must  be  clear,  simple,  and  precise  ; 
Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's, 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond. 

Shakspeare. 
To  tradespeople  the  orders  may  be  particular  or  gene- 
ral; 'To  execute  laws  is  a  royal  office:  to  execute 
orders  is  not  to  be  a  king.' — Burke. 

Directions  extend  to  the  moral  conduct  of  others,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;  'A  general 
direction  for  scholasiick  dispuiers  is  never  to  dispute 
upon  mere  trifles.' — Watts.  Orders  are  confined  to 
the  personal  convenience  of  the  individual; 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  of  our  being  absent. — Shakspeare. 
A  parent  directs  a  cjiild  as  to  his  behaviour  in  com- 
pany, or  as  to  his  conduct  when  he  enters  life;  a 
teacher  rfirccts  his  pupil  in  the  choice  of  books,  or  in 
tlie  distribution  of  his  studies:  the  master  gives  orders 
to  his  attendants  to  be  in  waiting  for  him  at  a  certain 
hour;  or  he  gwes  orders  to  his  tradesmen  to  provide 
what  is  necessary 

DIRECTION,  ADDRESS,  SUPERSCRIPTION. 

Direction  marks  that  which  directs;  address  is  that 
which  addresses:  superscription^  from  super  and 
scribe,  signifies  that  which  is  written  over  something 
p.lse. 

Although  these  terms  maybe  used  promiscuously  for 
each  other,  yet  they  have  a  peculiarity  of  signification 
by  which  their  pioper  use  is  defined  :  \\\e  direction  may 
serve  to  direct  t*.  places  as  well  as  to  persons:  the 
address  is  never  used  but  in  direct  application  to  the 
lerson :  the  superscription  has  more  respect  to  the  thing 
JwTi  '.ho  nerson.    The   iirection  may  t»«  written  or 


verbal ;  tbe  address  in  this  i^ense  is  always  written ;  the 
superscription  must  not  only  be  written,  but  either  or 
or  over  some  other  thing:  a  direction  is  given  to  such 
as  go  in  search  of  persons  and  places,  it  ought  to  be 
clear  and  particular;  'There  could  not  be  a  gicnler 
chance  than  that  which  brought  to  light  the  powder 
trea?;on,  when  Providence,  as  it  were,  snatched  a  king 
and  a  kingdom  out  rff  the  very  jaws  of  death  only  by 
the  mistake  of  a  word  in  the  direction  of  a  letter.'— 
South.  An  address  is  put  either  on  a  curd,  and  a 
letter,  or  in  a  book ;  it  ought  to  be  suitable  to  the  station 
and  situation  of  the  pertson  addressed;  'We  think  you 
may  be  able  to  point  out  to  him  the  evil  of  succeeding; 
if  it  be  solicitation,  you  will  tell  him  where  to  aadress 
it.' — Lord  Chesterfield.  A  superscription  is  placed 
at  the  head  of  other  writings,  or  over  tombs  and  pillars, 
it  ought  to  be  appropriate ;  '  Deceit  and  hypocrisy  carry 
in  them  more  of  the  express  image  and  superscription 
of  the  devil  than  any  bodily  sins  whatsoever.' — South 

INSIGHT,  INSPECTION. 
The  insight  is  what  we  receive;  the  inspection  is 
what  we  give:  one  get.=i  a  view  into  a  thing  by  the 
insight;  one  takes  a  view  over  a  thing  by  an  inspection. 
The  insight  serves  to  increase  our  own  knowledge;  the 
inspection  enables  us  to  instruct  others.  An  inquisitive 
traveller  tries  to  get  an  insight  into  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, laws,  and  government  of  the  countries  which  he 
visits;  'Angels  both  good  and  bad  have  a  full  ni5i'^A( 
into  the  activity  and  force  of  natuial  causes.' — South. 
By  inspection  a  master  discovers  the  errours  which 
are  committed  by  his  .^cliolars,  and  sets  them  right; 
'  Something  no  doubt  is  designed;  but  what  that  is,  I 
will  not  presume  to  determine  from  an  inspection  of 
men's  hearts.' — South. 


INSPECTION,   SUPERINTENDENCY,   OVER 
SIGHT. 

The  office  of  looking  into  the  conduct  of  others  la 
expressed  by  all  these  terms;  but  the  former  compre 
liends  little  more  than  the  preservation  of  good  order, 
the  two  latter  include  the  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

The  monitor  of  a  school  has  the  inspection  of  the 
conduct  of  his  schoolfellows,  but  the  inaster  has  the 
superintendence  of  the  school.  The  officers  of  an  army 
inspect  the  men,  to  see  that  they  observe  all  the  rules 
that  have  been  laid  down  to  them ;  '  This  author  pro- 
poses that  there  should  be  examiners  appointed  to 
inspect  the  genius  of  every  particular  boy.'— Budgrll. 
A  general  or  superiour  officer  has  the  superintendence 
of  any  military  operation  ; '  When  female  minds  are  im 
bittered  by  age  or  solitude,  their  malignity  is  generally 
exerted  by  a  spiteful  svperintevde7iceot'  trifles  ' — John 
SON.  Fidelity  is  peculiarly  wanted  in  an  inspector^ 
judgement  and  experience  in  ^superintendent.  Inspec- 
tion is  said  of  things  as  well  as  persons ;  oversight o\\\y 
of  persons :  one  has  the  inspection  of  books  in  order  to 
asceilain  their  accuracy :  one  lias  the  oversight  of  per- 
sons to  pievent  irregularity :  there  a]:e  inspectors  of  the 
customs,  and  overseers  of  the  poor. 


TO  INSTITUTE,  ESTABLISH,  FOUND,  ERECT 
Institute,  in  Latin  institutus,  participle  of  i^istituo, 
from  in  and  statuo  to  place  or  aptioint,  signifies  to 
dispose  or  fix  a  ppecidck  end;  establish  (v.  To  fix); 
found  (u   To  found)  ;  erect  {v.  To  build). 

To  institute  is  to  form  according  to  a  cerfain  plan  . 
to  establish  is  to  fix  in  a  certain  position  what  has  been 
formed;  to  found  is  to  lay  the  foundation;  to  erect  ia 
to  make  erect.  Laws,  communitii^s,  and  particular 
orders,  are  instituted,  schools,  colleges,  and  various 
societies,  are  established ;  in  the  former  case  something 
new  is  supposed  to  be  framed  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is 
supposed  only  to  have  a  certain  situation  assigned  to  it 
TIte  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  instituted  hy  Ignatius  de 
Loyola:  schools  were  established  by  Alfred  the  Great 
in  vatious  parts  of  his  dominions.  The  act  of  ijisti' 
(Kimo- comprphends  design  and  method;  thatofe^/aA- 
//.i/i/?/^'- includes  the  idea  of  authority.  The  inquisition 
was  instituted  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  ;  the  Church 
of  England  is  established  by  authority.  To  institute  Is 
always  the  immediate  act  of  some  agent;  to  estixblisfi 
is  sometimes  the  effect  of  circumstance.'*     Men  ct  pub 
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Uck  spiiU  institute  that  which  is  for  the  publick  good ; 
a  communicalion  or  trade  between  certain  places 
becomes  established  in  course  of  tini.is  An  institution 
is  properly  of  a  publick  nature,  but  esiabliskments  are 
as  often  private  :  there  are  charitable  and  literary  in- 
stitutions,  but  domestick  establishments ;  '  The  leap 
years  were  fixed  to  their  due  times  according  to  Julius 
Cffisar's  ijisiitution.'— Pride Avx.  '  The  French  have 
outdone  us  in  these  particulars  by  the  establishment  of 
a  society  for  the  invention  of  proper  inscriptions  (for 
their  medals).'— Addison.  To  found  is  a  species  of 
instituting  which  borrows  its  f^urative  meswiing  from 
the  nature  of  buildings,  and  is  applicable  to  that  which 
is  formed  after  the  manner  of  a  building:  a  publick 
school  is  founded  when  its  pecuniary  resources  are 
formed  into  a  fund  or  foundation ;  *  After  the  flood 
which  depopulated  Attica,  it  is  generally  supposed  no 
king  reigned  over  it  till  the  time  of  Cecrops,  the  founder 
of  Ath'sns.'— Cumberland.  To  erect  is  a  species  of 
founding,  for  it  expresses  in  fact  a  leading  particular  in 
the  Q.c\  of  founding ;  '  Princes  as  well  as  private  per- 
<5ons  have  erected  colleges,  and  assigned  liberal  endow- 
ments to  students  and  professors.' — Berkeley.  No- 
thing can  be/oMMiied  without  being  erected;  although 
som.e  things  may  be  erected  without  being  expressly 
founded  in  the  natural  sense ;  a  house  is  both  founded 
znA  Greeted:  a  monument  \s erected  h\x\.  nol  founded : 
so  in  the  figurative  sense,  a  college  is  founded  and  con- 
sequently erected:  but  a  tribunal  is  erected,  but  not 
founded. 


TO  CONSTITUTE,  APPOINT,  DEPUTE. 

To  co7is£t(uic,in  Latin  consfiiuiiw,  participle  of  con- 
,<ituo,  that  is  con  and  statuo  to  place  together,  signifies 
here  to  put  or  place  for  a  specifick  purpose,  in  which 
eense  it  is  afiied  to  appoint  as  explained  under  the  head 
of  allot,  and  also  depute,  which  from  the  French 
deputer^  Latin  depute,  compounded  of  de  and  puto  to 
esteem  or  assign,  signifies  to  assign  a  certain  office  to  a 
person. 

The  act  of  choosing  some  person  or  persons  for  an 
office,  is  comprehended  under  all  these  terms:  to  con- 
stitute is  a  more  solemn  act  than  appoint,  and  this 
than  depute.  To  constitute  is  the  act  of  a  body;  to 
appoint  and  depute^  either  of  a  body  or  an  individual : 
a  community  constitutes  any  one  their  leader;  a 
monarch  appoints  his  ministers,  an  assembly  deputes 
some  of  its  members. 

To  constitute  implies  the  act  of  making  as  well  as 
choosing;  the  office  as  well  as  the  person  is  new:  in 
appointing,  the  person  but  not  the  office  is  new.  A 
person  may  be  constituted  arbiter  or  judge  as  circum- 
stances may  require  ;  a  successor  is  appointed  but  not 
constituted. 

Whoever  is  constituted  is  invested  with  supreme 
authority  derived  from  the  highest  sources  of  human 
power ;  '  Where  tliere  is  no  constituted  judge,  as  be- 
tween independent  states  there  is  not,  the  vicinage 
itself  is  the  natural  judge.' — Burke.  Whoever  is  ap- 
pointed derives  his  authority  IVom  the  authority  of 
others,  and  has  consequently  but  limited  power:  no 
individual  can  appoint  another  with  authority  equal  to 
his  own;  'The  accusations  against  Columbus  gained 
such  credit  in  a  jealous  court,  that  a  commissioner  was 
appointed  to  repair  to  Hispaniola,  and  to  inspect  into 
his  conduct.' — Robehtson.  Whoever  is  deputed  has 
private  and  not  publick  authority  ;  his  office  is  partial, 
often  confined  to  the  particular  transaction  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  a  bndy  of  individuals  ;  'If  the  Commons  dis- 
agree to  the  amendments,  a  conference  usually  follows 
between  members  deputed  from  each  house.' — Black- 
stone.  According  to  the  Romish  religion,  the  Pope  is 
constituted  supreme  head  of  the  Christian  church 
throughout  the  wliole  world ;  governours  are  appointed 
to  distant  provinces,  persons  are  deputed  to  present 
petitions  or  make  representations  to  government. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  "xW  constituted  authorities:  thd  ap- 
yointments  made  by  government  are  a  fruitful  source 
of  discontent  for  those  who  follow  the  trade  of  oppo- 
sition: a  busy  multitude,  when  agitated  by  political 
discussions,  are  over  ready  to  form  societies  and  send 
deputations,  in  order  to  communicate  their  wislies  to 
th,ii  rulers. 


AMBASSADOR,  ENVOY,  PLENIPOrENTIAKf 
DEPUTY. 

.Embassador  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  low  Latir 
ambasciator  a  waiter,  although  this  does  not  accord 
with  the  high  station  which  ambassadors  have  always 
held  ;  envoy,  from  the  French  envoyer  to  send,  signifies 
one  sent;  plenipotentiai-y,  from  the  Latin  ple7ius  and 
potens,  signifies  one  invested  with  full  powers ;  deputy 
signifies  one  deputed. 

Embassadors,  envoys,  and  plenipotentiaries,  epeai 
and  act  in  the  name  of  their  sovereigns,  with  this  dit- 
ference,  that  the  first  are  invested  with  the  highest  au- 
thority, acting  in  all  cases  as  (heir  representatives;  the 
second  appear  only  as  simple  authorized  ministers 
acting  for  another,  but  not  always  representing  him; 
the  third  are  a  species  of  envoy  used  by  courts  only  on 
the  occasion  of  concluding  peace  or  making  treaties, 
deputies  are  not  deputed  by  sovereigns,  although  tliey 
may  be  deputed  to  sovereigns ;  they  have  no  power  tu 
act  or  speak,  but  in  the  name  of  some  subordinate  com- 
munity, or  particular  body.  The  functions  of  the  first 
three  belong  to  the  minister,  those  of  the  latter  to  the 
agent. 

An  ambassador  is  a  resident  in  a  country  during  a 
state  of  peace;  he  must  maintain  the  dignity  of  his 
court  by  a  suitable  degree  of  splendour;  'Prior  con- 
tinued to  act  without  a  title  till  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury 
returned  next  year  to  England,  and  then  he  assumed 
the  style  and  dignity  of  an  ambassador.'' — Johnson 
An  envoy  may  be  a  resident,  but  he  is  more  commonly 
employed  on  particular  occasions;  address  in  nego- 
tiating forms  an  essential  in  his  character ;  '  We  hear 
from  Rome,  by  letters  dated  the  20tli  of  April,  that  the 
count  de  Mcllos,  envoy  from  the  king  of  Portugal,  had 
made  his  publick  entry  into  that  city  with  much  state 
and  magnificence.' — Steele.  A  plenipotentiary  is  nol 
so  much  connected  with  the  court  immediately,  as  with 
persons  in  the  same  capacity  with  himself;  he  requires 
to  have  integrity,  coolness,  penetration,  lovalty,  and 
patriotism  ;  'The  conferences  began  at  Utrecht  on  the 
1st  of  January,  171J-12,  and  the  E,i\g\\sh  plenipotentia- 
ries arrived  on  the  fifteenth.' — Johnson.  A  deputy  has 
little  or  no  responsibility ;  and  still  less  intercourse  with 
those  to  whom  he  is  deputed;  he  needs  no  more  talent 
than  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  respectability  of  his 
own  character,  and  that  of  the  body  to  which  he  be- 
longs; 'They  add  that  the  deputies  oC  the  Swiss  cantons 
weie  returned  from  Soleure,  where  they  were  assembled 
atthe  instance  of  the  Frencli  ambassador.^ — Steele. 


DELEGATE,  DEPUTY. 

Delegate,  in  Latin  delegatus,  from  delego,  signines 
one  commisj^ioned ;  deputy,  in  Latin  deputatus,  irom. 
deputo,  signifies  one  to  whom  a  business  is  assigned. 

A  delegate  has  a  more  active  office  than  a  deputy  ;  he 
is  appointed  to  execute  some  positive  commission,  and 
officiates  in  the  place  of  another; 

Elect  by  Jove,  his  delegate  of  sway, 

With  joyous  pride  the  summons  I'd  obey. — Popa. 
A  (icpH(y  may  often  serve  only  to  supply  the  place  or  an- 
swer in  the  name  of  one  who  is  absent;  'Every  member 
{of  parliament),  though  chosen  by  one  pari'icular  district, 
when  elected  and  returned  serves  for  the  whole  realm  ; 
andthereforehcisnot  bound,  like  a  rfepM(?/ in  the  United 
Provinces,  to  consult  with  his  constituents  on  any  par- 
ticular point.' — Blackstone.  Delegates  are  mostly 
appointed  in  publick  transactions  ;  deputies  are  chosen 
either  in  publick  or  private  matters:  delegates  are 
chosen  by  particular  bodies  for  purposes  of  negotia- 
tion either  in  regard  tocivil  or  political  aff'airs  ;  deputies 
are  chosen  either  hy  individuals  or  small  communities 
to  officiate  on  certain  occasions  of  a  purely  civil  natuve: 
the  Hans  towtis  in  Germany  used  formerly  to  send 
delegates  to  the  Diet  at  Ratisbon ; 

Let  chosen  delegates  tliis  hour  be  sent, 
Myself  will  name  ihem,  to  Pelides'  tent.— Pope. 
When  Calais  was  going  to  surrender  to  Edward  III 
King  of  England,  deputies  were  sent  from  tlie  towns- 
men to  implore  his  mercy:  'The  assembling  of  persons 
deputedUom  people  at  great  distances  is  a  trouble  to 
them  that  are  sent  and  a  charge  to  them  that  send.'— 
Temple.  Delegate  is  sometimes  also  used  figurativelj 
in  the  same  sense : 
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But  this 
And  all  Tie  t.iiich  transported  muse  can  sing, 
Are  to  iliy  beauty,  dignity,  and  use, 
Unequal  far,  great  delegated  source 
Of  light,  and  life,  and  grace,  and  joy  below. 

Thomson. 
Deputy  H  also  extended  in  its  application  to  otlier  ob- 
jects; '  He  exerciscth  dominion  over  them  as  the  vice- 
gerent tnd  deputy  of  Almighty  God.'— Hale. 


TO  NEGOTIATE,  TREAT  FOR  OR  ABOUT, 
TRANSACT. 

The  idea  of  conducting  business  with  others  is  in- 
eluded  in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms ;  but  they 
differ  in  the  mode  of  conducting  it,  and  the  nature  of 
the  business  to  be  conducted.  J^'egotiatCt  in  the  Latin 
ncgotiatus,  participle  of  negotior,  from  negotiuvi,  is 
applied  in  the  original  mostly  to  merchandise  or  traffick, 
but  it  is  now  more  commonly  employed  in  the  compli- 
cated concerns  of  governments  and  nations.  Treaty 
from  the  Latin  tracto,  frequentative  of  trako  to  draw, 
signifies  to  turn  over  and  over  or  set  forth  in  all  ways  : 
these  two  verbs,  therefore,  suppose  deliberalion :  but 
transact,  from  transactus,  participle  of  transago,  to 
carry  forward  or  bring  to  an  end,  supposes  more  direct 
agency  than  consultation  or  deliberation :  this  latter  is 
therefore  adapted  to  the  more  ordinary  and  less  entan- 
gled concerns  of  commerce.  J^egotiations  are  com- 
ducted  by  many  parties,  and  involve  questions  of  peace 
or  war,  dominions,  territories,  rights  of  nations,  and 
the  like;  '  Idonotlove  to  mingle  speech  with  any  about 
news  or  worldly  negotiations  in  God's  holy  house.' — 
HowEL.  Treaties  are  often  a  part  o(  negotiations  : 
they  are  seldom  conducted  by  more  than  two  parties, 
and  involve  only  partial  questions,  as  in  treaties  about 
peace,  about  commerce,  about  the  boundaries  of  any 
particular  state,  or  between  families  about  domeslick 
concerns;  'You  have  a  great  work  in  hand,  for  you 
write  to  me  that  you  are  upon  a  treaty  of  maniage.'— 
HowEii.  A  congress  carries  on  negotiations  for  the 
establishment  of  good  order  among  the  ruling  powers 
af  Europe  ;  individual  states  treat  with  each  other,  to 
settle  their  particular  differences.  To  negotiate  mostly 
respects  political  concerns,  except  in  the  case  of  nego- 
tiating bills:  to  treaty  as  well  as  transact,  is  said  of 
domestick  and  private  concerns :  we  treat  with  a  person 
about  the  purchase  of  a  house ;  we  transact  business 
with  a  person  either  by  paying  or  receiving  money, 
or  in  any  matter  of  mutual  interest;  '  We  are  permitted 
to  know  nothing  of  what  is  transacting  in  the  regions 
above  us.' — 6la.ir. 

As  nouns,  negotiation  expresses  rather  the  act  of  de- 
liberating than  the  thing  deliberated:  treatij  includes 
the  ideas  of  the  terms  proposed,  and  the  arrangement 
of  those  terms :  transaction  expressesthe  idea  of  some- 
thing actually  done  and  finished,  and  in  that  sense  may 
often  be  the  result  of  a  negotiation  or  treaty ;  '  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to  set  down  the  particular 
transactions  of  this  treaty.'' — Clarendon.  J^egotia- 
tion^  are  sometimes  very  long  pending  before  the  pre- 
liminary terms  are  even  proposed,  or  any  basis  is  de- 
fined ;  treaties  of  commerce  are  entered  into  by  all 
civilized  courrtries,  in  order  to  obviate  misunderstand- 
ings, and  enable  them  to  preserve  an  amicable  inter- 
cour  e  ;  the  transactions  which  daily  pass  in  a  great 
metjiipolis,  like  that  of  London,  are  of  so  multifarious 
a  nature,  and  so  infinitely  numerous,  that  the  bare  con- 
iemplatinn  of  them  fills  the  mind  with  astonishment. 
J<tcgotiation3  3.xe  long  or  short;  treaties  are  advan- 
tageous or  the  contrary ;  transactions  are  honourable 
or  dishonourable. 


MISSION,  MESSAGE,  ERRAND. 

Message,  from  the  Latin  missus,  participle  of  mitto 
to  send,  signifies  the  thing  for  which  one  is  sent;  mzs- 
ff /on,  signifies  the  state  of  being  sent,  or  thing  for  which 
nne  is  sent;  errand,  from  erro  to  wander,  or  go  to  a 
distance,  signifies  the  thing  for  which  one  goes  to  a 
distance. 

p,etween  mission  and  message  the  difference  consists 
as  much  in  the  application  as  the  sense.  The  mission 
is  always  a  subject  of  importance,  and  the  situation  one 
of  trust  and  authority,  wlience  it  is  with  propriety  ap- 
olicd  to  our  Saviour; 


Her  son  tracing  the  desert  wild, 
All  his  great  work  to  come  before  him  str, 
How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best. 
His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  mission  high 

MlL'I  ON. 

The  subject  of  a  message  is  of  inferiour  importance, 
and  is  connnonly  intrusted  to  inferiour  persons. 

T\w.niessage  is  properly  any  communication  which  ia 
convoyed ;  the  ei~rand.  sent  from  one  per^tm  tit  another 
is  that  which  causes  one  to  go:  servanw  are  the  benreri 
of  messages^  and  are  sent  on  varices  errands.    The 
message  may  be  either  verbal  or  written;  the  errand 
is  liinited  to  no  form,  and  to  no  circumstance  :  one 
delivers  the  message,  and  goes  the  errand.    Sometimea 
the  message  maybe  the  errand,  and  the  errand  may 
include  the  message :  when  that  wliich  is  sent  consista 
of  a  notice  or  intimation  to  another,  it  is  a  message; 
and  if  that  causes  any  one  to  go  to  a  place,  it  is  an 
errand:  thus  it  is  that  the  greater  part  of  crranrfs  con- 
sist of  sending  me55o^es  from  one  person  to  another. 
Both  the  terms  message  and  errand  are  em  ployed  by  the 
poets  in  reference  to  higher  objects,  but  they  preserve 
the  same  distinction ; 
The  scenes  where  ancientbnrds  tli'  inf|)iring  hreaLli 
Ecalatickfelt,  and,  from  tliia  wuild  leLir'd, 
Convers'd  with  angels  and  immortal  forms, 
On  gracious  errands  bent. — Thomson. 
Sometimes,  from  her  eyes, 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 

Shakspearb 

MINISTER,  AGENT. 
Minister  comes  from  minus  less,  as  magister  comes 
from  magis  more ;  the  one  being  less,  and  the  other 
greater,  than  others :  the  minister,  therefore,  is  literally 
one  that  acts  in  a  subordinate  capacity;  and  the  agent 
from  ago  to  act,  is  the  one  that  takes  the  acting  part . 
they  both  perform  the  will  of  another,  but  ihemmistitT 
performs  a  higher  part  than  the  agent:  the  minister 
gives  his  counsel,  and  exerts  his  intellectual  powers  in 
the  service  of  another;  but  the  agent  executes  the 
orders  or  commission  given  him:  ^minister  is  em- 
ployed by  government  in  political  affairs;  an  agent  is 
employed  by  individuals  in  commercial  and  pecuniary 
affairs,  or  by  government  in  subordinate  matleis:  a 
minister  \s  received  at  court,  and  serves  as  a  represent- 
ativefor  hisgovernment;  an  a^ra/ generally  acts  undei 
the  directions  of  the  minister  or  some  ofiicer  of  govern- 
ment; ambassadors  or  plenipotentiaries,  or  the  first 
officers  of  the  state,  are  ministers  ;  but  those  who  regu 
late  the  affairs  respecting  prisoners,  the  police,  and  the 
like,  are  termed  agents. 


FORERUNNER,  PRECURSOR,  MESSENGER, 
HARBINGER. 

Forerunner  and  precursor  signify  literally  the  same 
thing,  namely,  one  running  before;  but  the  term  fore- 
runner is  properly  applied  only  to  one  who  runs  before 
to  any  spot  to  communicate  intelligence  ;  and  it  is  figu- 
ratively applied  to  things  which  in  their  nature,  or  from 
a  natural  connexion,  precede  others  ;  precursor  is  only 
employed  in  this  figurative  sense  :  thus  imprudent  spe 
culations  are  saidto  be  the  forerunners  of  a  man's 
ruin  ;  '  Loss  of  siuht  is  the  misery  of  hfe,  and  usually 
the  forerunner  of  death.'— South.  The  ferment  which 
took  place  in  men's  minds  was  the  precursor  of  the 
French  revolution ;  '  Gospeller  was  a  name  of  contempt 
given  by  the  papists  to  the  Lollards,  the  puritans  of 
early  times,  and  the  precursors  of  protestantism.'— 
Johnson. 

Messenger  signifies  literally  one  bearing  messages : 
and  harbinger^  from  the  Teutonick  kerbivger,  signifies 
a  provider  of  a  herbege  or  inn  for  princes. 

Both  terms  are  employed  for  persons:  but  the  mes- 
senger states  what  has  been  or  is;  the  harbinger  zn- 
nounceswhat  is  to  be:  Our  Saviour  was  the  messcn^w 
of  glad  tidings  to  all  mankind  ;  the  prophets  were  the 
harbingers  of  the  Messiah.     A  messenger  may  be  em- 
ployed on  different  oflices ;  a  harbinger  is  a  messenger 
who  acts  in  a  specifick  office.    The  anpels  are  repre 
sented  as  messengers  on  different  occasions  ; 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles, 
His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart 
Shakspearb 
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John  the  Baptist  was  the  harlinger  of  our  Saviour, 
who  prepared  the  way  of  the  Lor  i; 

Sin,  and  her  shadow  death  ;  and  misery, 
Death's  harbinger. — Milton. 

TO  INIERCEDE,  INTERPOSE,  MEDIATE,  IN- 
TERFERE, INTERMEDDLE. 

Intercede  signifies  literally  going  between ;  inter- 
pu«e,  placing  one's  self  between;  mediate^  coming  in 
the  middle  ;  interfere,  setting  one's -self  between  ;  and 
intermeddle^  meddling  or  mixing  among. 

One  intercedes  between  parties  that  are  unequal ; 
one  interposes  between  parties  that  are  equal :  one  in- 
tercedes in  favour  of  that  party  which  is  threatened 
with  punishpient;  one  interposes  between  parties  that 
tflreaten  each  other  with  evil :  we  intercede  with  the 
parent  in  favour  of  the  child  who  has  offended,  in 
order  to  obtain  pardon  for  him ;  one  interposes  between 
two  friends  who  are  disputing,  to  prevent  them  from 
going  to  extremities.  One  intercedes  by  means  of 
persuasion  ;  it  is  an  act  of  courtesy  or  kindness  in  the 
interceded  party  to  comply;  one  interposes  by  an  ex- 
ercise of  authority ;  it  is  a  matter  of  propriety  or 
necessity  in  the  parties  to  conform.  The  favourite  of 
a  monarch  intercedes  in  behalf  of  some  criminal,  that 
his  punishment  may  be  mitigated;  'Virgil  recovered 
bis  estate  by  Maecenas's  intercession.* — Dryden.  The 
magistrates  interpose  wilh  their  authority,  to  prevent 
the  broils  of  the  disorderly  from  coming  to  serious  acts 
of  violencs ; 

Those  few  you  see  escapM  the  storm,  and  fear. 

Unless  you  interpose,  a  shipwreck  here. — Dryden. 

To  mediate  and  intercede  are  both  conciliatory  acts; 
the  intercessor  and  mediator  are  equals  or  even  infe- 
tMurs;  to  interpose  is  an  act  of  authority,  and  belongs 
most  commonly  to  a  superiour  :  one  intercedes  or  inter- 
poses for  the  removal  of  evil ;  one  mediates  fur  the 
attainment  of  good:  Christ  ta  our  Intercessor^  to  avert 
from  us  the  consequences  of  our  guilt,  he  is  our 
Mediator^  to  obtain  for  us  the  blessings  of  grace  and 
salvation.  An  intercessor  only  pleads:  a  mediator 
guarantees;  he  takes  upon  himself  a  responsibility. 
Christ  is  our  Intercessor,  by  virtue  of  his  relationship 
with  the  Father  :  he  is  our  Mediator,  by  virtue  of  his 
atonement ;  by  which  act  he  takes  upon  himself  the 
ains  of  all  who  are  truly  penitent. 

To  intercede  and  interpose  are  employed  on  the 
highest  and  lowest  occasions  ;  to  mediate  is  never  em- 
ployed but  in  matters  of  the  greatest  moment.  As 
earthly  offenders  we  require  the  intercession  of  a  fellow 
mortal;  as  offenders  against  the  God  of  Heaven,  we 
require  the  intercession  of  a  Divine  Being;  v/ithout 
the  timely  interposition  of  n  superiour,  trifling  disputes 
may  grow  into  bloody  quarrels;  without  the  inter- 
position of  Divine  Providence,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
any  thing  important  as  taking  place ;  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  nations,  mediators  may  afford  a  salutary  assistance; 
'It  is  Generally  better  (in  negotiating)  to  deal  by  speech 
than  by  letter,  and  by  the  mediation  of  a  third  than 
by  a  man's  self.' — Bacon.  To  bring  about  the  re- 
demption of  a  lost  world,  the  Son  of  God  condescended 
to  be  Mediator. 

All  these  acts  are  performed  for  the  good  of  others : 
but  interfere  and  intermeddle  ate  of  a  different  de- 
scription: one  may  interfere  for  tlie  good  of  others,  or 
lo  gratify  one's  self;  one  never  intermeddles  but  for 
selfish  purposes:  the  first  three  terms  are,  therefore, 
always  used  in  a  good  sense ;  the  fourth  in  a  good  or 
bad  sense,  according  to  circumstances;  the  last  always 
!n  a  bad  sense. 

To  interfere  has  notliing  conciliating  in  it  like 
intercede,  nothing  authoritative  in  it  like  interpose, 
nothing  responsible  in  it  \\)x.Qmediate  ;  it  may  beuseful, 
or  it  may  be  injurious  ;  it  may  be  authorized  or  unau- 
thorized-, it  may  be  necessary,  or  altogether  imper- 
tinent: when  we  interfere  so  as  to  make  peace  be- 
tween men,  it  is  useful ;  but  when  \\q  interfere  unrea- 
Bonably,  it  often  occasions  differences  rather  than 
removes  them  ;  '  Religion  interferes  not  with  any 
rational  pleasure.'— SonTH- 

Intercede,  and  the  other  terms,  are  used  m  cases 
where  two  or  more  parties  are  concerned ;  but  interfere 
and  infermeddl'  are  said  of  what  concerns  only  one 
Individual;  one  interferes  and  intermeddles  rather  in 
the  concern,  than  between  the  persons ;   and,  on  that 


account,  it  becomes  a  question  .^  some  impoi  lance  tt; 
decide  when  we  ought  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
another :  with  regard  to  intermeddle,  it  always  is  the 
unauthorized  act  of  one  who  is  busy  in  things  that 
ought  not  to  concern  him ;  '  The  sight  intermeddles  i  fit 
with  that  which  affects  the  smell.'— South. 


INTERMEDIATE.  INTERVENING. 

Intermediate  signifies  being  in  the  midst,  betwesn 
two  objects;  intervening  signifies  coming  between, 
the  former  is  applicable  to  space  and  time ;  the  lattei 
either  to  time  or  circumstances. 

The  intermediate  time  between  the  commencemenj 
and  the  termination  of  a  truce  is  occupied  with  pre- 
parations for  the  renewal  of  hostilities;  'A  right 
opinion  is  that  which  connects  truth  by  the  shortest 
train  of  intermediate  propositions.'— Johnson.  Inter- 
vening circumstances  sometimes  change  the  views  of 
the  belligerent  parties,  and  dispose  their  njinds  to 
peace;  'Hardly  would  any  transient  gleams  of  inter- 
vening joy  be  able  to  force  its  way  through  the  clouds, 
if  the  successive  scenes  of  distress  through  which  Wfl 
are  to  pass  were  laid  before  our  view.'— Blair 

INTERVENTION,  INTERPOSITION. 
The  intervention,  from  inter  between,  and  venio  to 
come,  is  said  of  inanimate  objects;  ihe  interposition, 
from  inter  between,  and  pono  to  place,  is  said  only 
of  rational  agents.  The  light  of  the  moon  is  obstructed 
by  the  intervention  of  the  clouds ;  the  life  of  an  indi 
vidual  is  preserved  by  ihe  interposition  of  a  superiour: 
human  life  is  so  full  of  contingencies,  that  when  we 
have  formed  our  projects  we  can  never  say  what  may 
intervene  to  prevent  their  execution  ;  '  Reflect  also  on 
the  calamitous  intervention  of  picture- cleaners  {to 
originals).' — Barry.  When  a  man  is  engaged  in  an 
unequal  combat,  he  has  no  chance  of  escaping  but 
by  the  timely  interposition  of  one  who  is  able  to  rescue 
him ; 

Death  ready  stands  to  irtterposeyAs  dart.'— Miltom 

TO  BIND,  OBLIGE,  ENGAGE 

Bind,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  Isa 
guages,  comes  from  the  Latin  vincio,  and  the  Greek 
o(i)lyy(i) ;  to  oblige,  in  French  obligor,  Latin  obligo 
compounded  of  ob  and  Ugo^  signifies  to  tie  up  ;  engage, 
in  French  engager,  compounded  of  en  or  in  andVa-sfl 
a  pledge,  signifies  to  bind  by  means  of  a  pledge.         " 

Bind  is  more  forcible  and  coercive  than  obliges; 
ohlige  than  engage.  We  are  hound  by  an  oath 
obliged  by  circairistances,  and  engaged  by  promises.   ' 

Conscience  binds,  prudence  or  necessity  oblires. 
honour  and  principle  engage.  A  parent  \sboundTio 
less  by  the  law  of  his  conscience,  than  by  those  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs,  to  provide  for  his 
helpless  offspring.  Politeness  obliges  men  of  the  world 
to  preserve  a  friendly  exteriour  towards  those  for  whom 
they  liavR  no  regard.  When  we  are  engaged  in  the 
serviceof  our  king  and  coimlry,  we  cannot  shrink  from 
onr  duty  without  exposing  ourselves  to  the  infamy  o* 
all  the  world. 

We  bind  a  man  by  fear  of  what  may  befall  him  ;  we 
oblige  him  by  some  immediately  uvgeni  motive;  we 
engage  bin  by  alluring  offers,  and  the  prospect  of 
gain.  A  debtor  is  bound  to  pay  by  virtue  of  a  written 
instrument  in  law; 

Who  can  be  hound  by  any  solemn  vow, 
To  do  a  murd'rous  deed  "J— Shakspeare. 
He  is  obliged  to  pay  in  consequence  of  the  importu 
nate  demands  of  the  creditor;  '  Noman  iscomniande.1 
or  obliged  to  obey  beyond  his  power.' — South,  lie  j? 
engaged  lo  pay  in  ameequence  of  a  piomise  given  ■ 
'While  the  Israelites  were  appealing  in -God's  house 
God  himself  engages  to  k.-ep  and  dercn/i  theirs  '— 
South.  A  bond  is  the  strictest  deed  in  luw ;  an  ohli 
gation  binds  under  pain  of  a  pecuncaiy 'ioi^-  ai, 
engagement  is  mostly  verbal,  and  re^ta  enttitU  on  thi 
rectitude  of  the  parties. 

TO  BIND,  TIE. 

Bind,  in  Saxon  Unden,  German,  &-.c.  Unh^i,  comw 
from  the  Latin  vinciot  Greek  trrfi/ivcc,  rut  i  i  .-luk  Kia- 
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with  the  word  wind :  (ic,  in  Saxon  tian^  is  very  pro- 
Dably  connected  with  the  low  German  teltnt^  liigh 
German  zieken  to  draw,  the  Etiflish  tug  or  tow^  and  the 
Latin  duco  to  draw. 

The  species  of  fastening  denoted  by  lliese  two  words 
difler  both  in  manner  and  degree  Binding  is  per- 
formed by  circumvolution  round  a  body;  tying,  by 
invoiclion  within  itself  Somebotlies  are  bound  with- 
out being  tied;  others  are  £ze(2  witliout  being  bound: 
a  wounded  leg  is  bound  but  not  tied ; 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths, 
Our  stern  alarms  are  chang'd  to  merry  meetings. 

SHA.KSFi:A.aE. 

A  string  is  tied  but  not  bound  ; 

A  fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  they  tie, 
The  living  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly 

Dryden. 
A  riband  may  sometimes  be  bound  round  the  head, 
and  tied  under  the  chin.  Binding  therefore  serves  to 
keep  several  things  in  a  compact  form  together  ;  tying 
may  serve  to  prevent  one  single  body  separating  from 
another :  a  criminal  is  bound  hand  and  foot ;  he  is 
tied  to  a  stake. 

Binding  and  tying  likewise  difler  in  degree ;  bind- 
ing serves  to  produce  adhesion  in  all  the  parts  of  a 
body  ;  tying  only  to  produce  contact  in  a  single  part; 
thus  when  the  hair  is  bound,  it  is  almost  enclosed  in 
nil  envelope :  when  it  is  tied  with  a  string,  the  ends  are 
left  to  hang  loose. 

A  similar  distinction  la  preserved  in  the  figurative 
use  of  the  terms.    A  bond  of  union  is  applicable  to  a 
large  body  with  many  component  parts;  a  tie  of  affec- 
tion marks  an  adhesion  between  individual  minds ; 
As  nature's  ties  decay  ; 
As  duty,  love,  and  honour  faU  to  sway ; 
Fictitious  bondr.,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law, 
Still  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 

GOLDSMXTU. 


CHAIN,  FETTER,  BAND,  SHACKLE. 

Ckainj  in  French  chainc,  Latin  catena,  probably 
contracted  frim  captena^  comes  from  capio,  signifying 
that  which  takes  or  holds;  fetter,  in  German  fessel, 
comes  from  fassen  to  lay  hold  of;  band,  from  bind,  sig- 
nifies that  which  binds  ;  shackle,  in  Saxon  scacul,  from 
shake,  signifies  that  w^ich  makes  a  creature  sh^ke  or 
move  irregularly  by  confining  the  legs. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  instrument  by  which 
animals  or  men  are  confined.  Chain  is  general  and 
indefinite;  all  the  rest  are  species  of  chains:  but 
there  are  many  chains  which  do  not  come  under  the 
other  names;  a  chain  is  indefinite  as  to  its  make;  it 
is  made  generally  of  iron  rings,  but  of  difi^erent  sizes 
and  shapes:  fetters  are  larger,  they  consist  of  many 
stout  chains:  bands  are  in  general  any  tiling  which 
confines  the  body  or  the  limbs;  they  maybe  either 
chains  or  even  cords;  shackleis  that  species  of  chain 
which  goes  on  the  legs  to  confine  them;  malefactors 
of  the  worst  order  have  fetters  on  different  paj-ts  of 
tlieir  bodies,  and  shackles  on  their  legs. 

These  terms  may  all  be  used  figuratively.     The 
substantive  chain  is  applied  to  whatever  hangs  toge- 
ther like  a  chain,  as  a  chain  of  events ;  but  the  verb 
to  cfifl/Ti  signifies  to  confine  as  with  a  chain:  thus  the 
mind  is  chained  to  rules,  according  to  the  opinions  of 
the  free  thinkers,  when   men  adhere  strictly  to  rule 
and  order ;  and  to  represent  the  slavery  of  conforming 
to  the  establishment,  they  tell  us  we  are  fettered  by 
systems ; 
Almighty  wisdom  never  acts  in  vain, 
Nor  shall  the  soul,  on  which  it  has  bestow'd 
Such  powers,  e'er  perish  like  an  earthly  clod  ; 
But  purg'd  at  length  from  foul  corruption's  stain, 
Fr^eed  from  her  prison;  and  unbound  her  chain. 
She  shall  her  native  strength  and  native  skies  regain. 

Jenyns. 
'Legislators  have  no  rule  to  bind  them  but  the  great 
principles  of  justice  and  equity.  These  they  are 
bound  to  obey  and  follow  ;  and  rather  to  enlarge  and 
enlighten  law  by  the  liberality  of  legislative  reason 
than  to /e((er  their  higher  capacity  by  the  narrow  con- 
atnictions  of  subordhiate  artificial  justice.' — Burke. 
Baad  in  the  figurative  sense  is  applied,  particularly  in 


poetry,  to  every  tlAng  which  Is  supposed  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  band ;  tlius  love  is  said  to  have  iU  nilkeo 
bands ; 

Break  his  bands  of  sleep  asunder. 

And  rouse  him  like  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder 

Dryden. 
Shackle,  whether  as  a  substantive  or  a  verb,  retains 
the  idea  of  controlling  the  movements  of  the  person, 
not  in  his  body  only,  but  also  in  his  mind  and  in  Jn^ 
moral  conduct ;  thus,  a  man  who  commences  life  with 
a  borrowed  capital  is  shackled  in  his  commercial  con 
cerns  by  the  interest  lie  has  to  pay,  and  thf  obligations 
he  has  to  discharge;  'It  is  the  freedom  of  the  spirit 
that  gives  wortli  and  life  to  the  performance.  But  a 
servant  commoidy  is  less  free  in  mind  than  in  condition ; 
his  very  will  seems  to  be  in  bonds  and  shackles.'— 

SOOTU. 


DEBT,  DUE. 

Debt  and  due  are  both  derived  from  the  same  veu 
Debt  comes  fiom  debitus,  iiariiciple  of  the  Latin  verb 
debeo:  and  due,  in  French  du,  p-^-rticiple  o£  devoir 
comes  likewise  from  debeo  to  owe. 

Debt  is  used  always  as  a  substanHve ;  due,  either  as 
a  substantive  or  an  adjective.  A  person  contracta 
debts,  and  receives  liis  due.  The  debt  is  both  obli- 
gatory and  compulsory;  it  is  a  return  for  sometliiiig 
equivalent  in  value,  and  cannot  be  dispensed  widi; 
what  is  due  is  obligatory,  but  not  always  compulsory. 
A  dc6/or  may  be  compelled  to  discharge  \i\s  debts ;  bu| 
it  is  not  always  in  the  power  of  a  man  even  to  claim 
that  which  is  his  due.  Debt  is  generally  used  in  a 
mercantile  sense;  (i«e  either  in  a  mercantile  or  moial 
sense.  A  debt  is  determined  bylaw:  what  is  dy.e  is 
fixed  often  by  pihiciples  of  equity  and  honour.  He 
who  receives  the  stipulated  price  of  his  goods  receives 
his  debt;  he  who  receives  praise  and  honour,  as  a  re- 
ward of  good  actions,  rcxeivcs  his  due; 

The  ghosts  rejected  are  th'  unhappy  cre'v, 
Depriv'd  of  sepulchres  and  fun'ial  due. 

Dkydeh. 

Debt  may  sometimes  be  used  figuratively,  a:i,  to  pay 
llie  debt  of  nature;  'Though  Christ  was  as  pure  anrf 
undefiled,  without  the  least  spot  of  sin,  as  purity  ana 
innocence  itself;  yet  he  was  pleased  to  make  himselt 
the  greatest  sinner  in  the  world  by  imputation,  aiiil 
render  himself  a  surety  responsible  for  our  debts  ■ 
South. 


PROMISE,  ENGAGEMENT,  "WORD. 

Promise,  in  Latin  promissus,  from  promitto,  com 
pounded  of  pro  before,  and  mitio  to  set  or  fix,  that  is, 
to  fix  beforehand  ;  engagcTncni  is  that  which  engages 
a  person,  or  places  him  under  an  engagement ;  word, 
that  is,  the  word  given. 

The  promise  is  specifick,  and  consequently  more 
binding  than  the  engagement:  we  promise  a  tiling  in 
a  set  form  of  words,  that  are  clearly  and  strictly  under- 
stood ;  we  engage  in  general  terms,  tha't  may  admit  of 
alteration ;  a  promise  is  mostly  unconditional ;  an  en 
gagement  is  frequently  conditional.  In  promises  tlie 
faith  of  an  individual  is  admitted  upon  his  word,  and 
built  upon  as  if  it  were  a  deed  ;  in  engagements  the 
intentions  of  an  individual  for  the  future  aie  all  that 
are  either  implied  or  undei-stood  ;  on  the  fulfilment  of 
promises  often  depend  the  most  important  interests  of 
individuals;  'An  acre  of  performance  is  worth  the 
whole  world  of  proviise.''~HQWzh.  An  attention  to 
engagements  is  a  matter  of  mutual  convenience  in  the 
ordinary  concerns  of  life;  '  The  engagements  I  had  to 
Dr.  Swift  were  such  as  the  actual  services  he  had 
done  me,  in  relation  to  the  subscription  for  Homer, 
obliged  me  to.'— Pope.  A  man  makes  a  promise  of 
payment,  and  upon  his  promise  it  may  happen  that 
many  others  depend  upon  the  fulfilment  of  their  pro 
mises ;  when  engagements  are  made  to  visit  or  meet 
others,  an  inattention  to  suck  engagements  causes 
great  trouble.  As  apromisc  and  engagement  can  be 
made  only  by  words,  the  word  is  often  put  for  either, 
or  for  both,  as  the  case  requires:  he  who  breaks  ins 
word  in  small  matters  cannot  be  trusted  when  he  "ivea 
1  his  word  in  mattrrs  of  consequence;  , 
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^rieas  was  out  priwce,  a  jiistei"  lord, 

Or  nobler  warnau'r,  never  drew  a  sword ; 

Obseivant  of  the  i^ht,  reliipous  of  Jiis  word. 

DaVDEN. 


TO  IMPLICATE,  INVOLVE. 
Implicate^  from  plico  to  fold,  denotes  to  fold  into  a 
ihing;  and  involve,  Uom  volvo  to  roll,  signifies  to  roll 
nto  a  thing  :  by  which  explanation  we  perceive,  that 
ID  implicate  marks  something  less  entangled  tlian  to 
involve:  for  that  which  is  folded  maybe  folded  only 
3nce,  but  that  which  is  rolled,  is  rolled  many  times. 
[n  apnlicfmon  therefore  to  human  affairs,  people  are 
caid  to  be  nnphcated  who  have  taken  ever  so  small  a 
share  in  a  transaction  ;  but  Ihcy  are  involved  only 
when  they  are  deeply  concerned :  the  former  is  like- 
wise especially  applied  to  criminal  transactions,  the 
latter  lo  tliose  thinj-s  which  are  in  themselves  trouble- 
Bome:  thus  a  man  is  implicated  in  the  guilt  of  robbery, 
who  should  stand  by  and  see  it  done,  without  inter- 
fering for  its  prevention ;  as  law-suits  are  of  all  things 
the  most  intricate  and  harassing,  he  who  is  engaged  in 
one  is  said  to  be  involved  in  it,  or  he  who  is  in  debt  in 
every  direction  is  strictly  said  to  be  involved  in  debt; 
'Those  who  cultivate  the  memory  of  our  Revolution, 
will  take  care  how  they  are  involved  with  persons  who, 
under  pretext  of  zeal  towards  the  Revolution  and  con- 
Btitulion,  frequently  wander  from  their  true  priiici- 
j,|ys.'_BuRKK.  When  implication  is  derived  from 
the  verb  impltj^  signifying  the  act  of  implying,  it  de- 
parts altogether  from  the  meaning  of  involve ;  '  That 
which  can  exalt  a  wife  only  by  degrading  a  husband, 
will  appear  on  the  whole  not  worth  the  acquisition, 
even  though  it  could  be  made  without  provoking 
■jealousy  by  the  iviplicaiion  of  contempt.'— Hawkes- 
evoRTH. 


TO  DISENGAGE,  DISENTANGLE; 
EXTRICATE. 


To  disengage  is  to  make  free  from  an  engagement ; 
disentangle  to  get  rid  of  an  entanglement;  extricate^ 
in  Latin  extricatus,  from  ex  and  trica  a  hair,  or  noose, 
signifies  to  gel  as  it  were  out  of  a  noose.  As  to  en- 
gage signifies  simply  lo  bind,  and  entangle  signifies  to 
bind  in  an  involved  manner;  to  disentangle  is  natu- 
rally applied  to  matters  of  gieater  difficulty  and  per- 
plexity than  to  disengage :  and  as  the  term  extricate 
includes  the  idea  of  that  which  would  hold  fast  and 
keep  within  a  light  involvement,  it  is  employed  with  re- 
spect to  matters  of  the  greatest  possible  embarrassment 
and  intricacy.  We  may  be  disengaged  from  an  oath ; 
disentangled  from  pecuniary  difficulties  ;  extricated 
from  a  suit  at  law :  it  is  not  right  to  expect  to  be  dis- 
engaged from  all  the  duties  which  attach  to  men  as 
members  of  society;  'In  old  age  the  voice  of  nature 
calls  you  to  leave  to  others  the  bustle  and  contest  of 
the  world,  and  gradually  to  disengage  yourself  from 
a  burden  which  begins  to  exceed  your  strength.' — 
Blair.  He  who  enters  into  disputes  about  contested 
pro[)erty  must  not  expect  to  be  soon  disentangled  from 
the  law  ;  '  Savage  seldom  appeared  to  be  melancholy 
but  when  some  sudden  misfortune  had  fallen  upon 
him,  and  even  then  in  a  few  moments  lie  would 
disentangle  himself  from  his  perplexity.' — Johnson. 
When  a  genera!  has  committed  himself  by  coming 
into  too  close  a  contact  with  a  very  superiour  force,  he 
may  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  can  extricate  him- 
self from  his  awkward  situation  with  the  loss  of  half 
his  army;  '  Nature  felt  its  inability  to  extricate  itself 
from  the  consequences  of  guilt;  tlie  Gospel  reveals 
the  i)lan  of  Divine  interposition  and  aid.' — Blair. 


What  has  been  entangled  in  any  mystery  oi  conluslon 
is  unravelled :  in  this  manner  a  a  ystenous  l;ansaction 
is  unravelled,  if  every  circumstance  is  iully  accounted 
for  •  '  You  must  be  sure  to  unravel  all  your  designs  to 
a  jealous  man.'— Addison.  What  has  been  wrapped 
lip  so  as  to  be  entirely  shut  out  fiom  view  is  devdoptd; 
in  this  manner  the  plot  of  a  play  or  novel,  or  the  cha- 
racter and  talent  of  a  peL-son,  are  developed  ;  i  he  cha 
racier  of  Tiberius  is  extremely  difficult  to  develonp 

CuilBERLAHD. 


COMPLEXITY,  COMPLICATION, 
INTRICACY. 

Complexity  and  complication,  in  French  compltca 
tion,ljatiti  complicatio  and  comj;/ico,  compounded  of 
com  and  plico,  signifies  a  folding  one  within  anollier  j 
intricacy,  in  Latin  intricatio  and  intnco,  compounded 
of  in  and  (nco  or  (rices,  the  small  hairs  which  are  used 
to  ensnare  birds,  signifies  a  state  of  entanglement  by 
means  of  many  involutions. 

Complexity  expresses  the  abstract  quality  nr  state. 
complication  the  act:  they  both  convey  less  than  intri 
cacy ;  intricate  is  iliat  which  is  very  complicated. 

Complexity  arises  from  a  multitude  of  objects,  and 
the  nature  of  these  objects ;  complication  from  an  in 
volvement  of  objects ;  and  intricacy  from  a  winding 
and  confused  involution.  What  is  complex  must  be 
decomposed  ;  what  is  complicated  must  be  developed ; 
what  is  intricate  must  be  unravelled.  A  proposition 
\s  complex;  affairs  are  complicated;  the  law  is  in tn- 
cate. 

Complexity  \i\izz\e5',  complication  cor\\'o\inAs  ;  intri- 
cacy bewilders.  A  clear  head  is  requisite  for  under- 
standing the  complex;  keenness  and  penetration  are 
required  to  lay  open  that  which  is  complicated;  a 
comprehensive  mind,  coupled  Willi  coolness  and  per- 
severance of  research,  are  essential  to  disentangle  the 
intricate.  A  copmlex  system  may  have  every  perfec- 
tion but  the  one  that  is  requisite,  namely,  a  fitness  to  be 
reduced  to  practice.  Complicated  schemes  of  vjliany 
commonly  frustrate  themselves.  They  require  unity 
of  design  among  too  many  individuals  of  different  sta- 
tions, interests,  and  vices,  to  allow  of  frequent  success 
with  such  heterogeneous  combinations.  The  intricacy 
of  the  law  is  but  the  natural  attendant  on  human 
affairs;  every  question  admits  of  different  illustraticna 
as  to  their  causes,  consequences,  analogies,  and  bear 
ings;  it  is  likewise  dependent  on  so  many  cases  infi 
iiiLely  ramified  as  to  impede  the  exercise  of  the  judge- 
ment in  the  act  of  deciding. 

The  complexity  of  the  subject  often  deters  young 
persons  from  application  to  their  business ; 

Through  ihe  disclosing  deep 
Light  my  blind  way  ;  the  mineral  strata  there 
Thrust  blooming,  thence  the  vegetable  world; 
O'er  that  ihe  rising  system  more  complex 
Of  animals,  and  higher  still  the  mind. 

Thomson. 
There  is  nothing  embarrasses  a  physician  more  than  a 
complication  of  disorders,  where  the  remedy  for  one 
impedes  the  cure  for  the  other ;  '  Every  living  creature, 
considered  in  itself,  has  many  very  complicated  parts 
that  are  exact  copies  of  some  other  parts  which  it  pos- 
sesses, and  which  are  complicated  in  the  same  manner.' 
—Addison.  Some  affairs  are  involved  in  such  a  de- 
gree of  intricacy,  as  to  exhaust  the  patience  and  perse- 
verance of  the  most  laborious;  '  When  ihe  mind,  by 
insensible  degrees,  has  brought  itself  to  atte?ition  and 
close  thinking,  it  will  be  able  to  cope  with  difficulties. 
Every  abstruse  problem,  every  intricate  question,  will 
not  baffle  or  break  it.' — Locke. 


TO  UNFOLD,  UNRAVEL,  DEVELOPE. 
To  unfold  is  to  open  that  which  has  been  folded ; 
to  unravel  is  to  open  that  which  has  been  ravelled  or 
tangled;  to'develope  is  to  open  that  which  has  been 
wrapped  in  an  ciivelope.  The  application  of  these  terms 
therefore  to  moral  objects  is  obvious:  what  has  been 
folded  and  kept  secret  is  unfolded;  in  this  manner  a 
bidden  transaction  is  unjolded,  by  being  related  cir- 
cumstantially; 

And  tc  the  sage-inatrucling  eye  unfold 
I'hf  various  iwine  of  light. — Thomson. 


COMPOUND,  COMPLEX. 

Compound  comes  from  the  present  of  compono,  aa 
compose  (v.  To  compose)  comes  from  composui  the  pre- 
teriteof  the  same  verb;  complex  {v.  Complexity). 

The  compound  consist  of  similar  and  whole  bodies 
put  together ;  the  complex  consists  of  various  parts- 
linked  together ;  adhesion  is  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
compound;  involution  is  requisite  for  the  complex 
We  distinguish  the  wholes  that  form  the  compound; 
we  separate  the  parts  that  fomi  the  complex.  What  is 
compound  may  consist  only  of  two ;  what  is  comvlez 
consists  always  of  several. 


ENGLISH    SYNONYMES. 


Compouiid  and  complex  are  both  commonly  oppoBcd 
to  the  simple ;  but  the  former  maybe  oppoeed  to  the 
single,  and  the  latter  lo  the  simple.  Words  are  com- 
pound, sentences  are  complex ;  *  Inasmuch  as  man  is  a 
compound  and  a  mixture  of  flesh  as  well  as  spirit,  tlie 
Boul  durmg  its  abode  in  the  body  does  all  things  by  the 
mediation  of  these  passions,  and  inferiour  atlections.'— 
South. 

With  such  perfection  fram'd, 

Ts  this  complex  stupendous  scheme  of  things. 

Thomson. 

TO  COMPOUND,  COMPOSE. 

Compound  (b.  Cojnpound)  is  used  in  the  physical 
sense  only;  compose  in  the  proper  or  the  mora!  sense. 
Words  are  compounded  by  making  two  or  more  into 
one;  sentences  a.re composed  by  putting  words  together 
so  as  to  make  sense.  A  medicine  is  compounded  of 
many  ingredients;  society  is  composed  of  various 
classes;  *The  simple  beauties  of  nature,  if  they  can- 
not be  multiplied,  may  be  compounded.' — Bathurst. 
*  The  heathens,  ignorant  of  tlie  true  source  of  moral 
evil,  generally  charged  it  on  the  obliquity  of  matter. 
This  notion,  as  most  others  of  theirs,  is  a  composition 
of  truth  anderrour.' — Grove. 


TO  COMPEL,  FORCE,  OBLIGE,  NECESSITATE. 
Compel,  Latin  compcllo  or  pello  to  drive,  signifies  to 
drive  for  a  specifick  purpose  or  to  a  point;  /omi,  in 
French /orce, comes  from  the  Latin/writs  strong  ;/orcc 
being  nothing  bi;t  the  exertion  of  strength ;  oblige,  in 
French  obligcr,  Latin  ohligo,  compounded  of  ob  and 
ligo,  signifies  to  bind  down.  These  three  terms  mark 
an  external  action  on  the  will,  but  compel  expresses 
more  than  oblige,  and  less  l\\a.n  force.  JVecessitatc  is 
to  make  necessary. 

Compel  and  farce  act  much  more  directly  and  posi- 
tively than  ofiZz^e  or  necessitate;  and  the  latter  indi- 
cates more  of  physical  strength  than  the  former.  We 
are  compelled  by  outward  or  inward  motives ;  we  are 
obliged  more  by  motives  than  any  thing  else;  we  are 
forced  sometimes  by  circumstances,  though  oftener  by 
plain  strength ;  we  are  necessitated  solely  by  circum- 
stances. An  adversary  is  compelled  to  yield  who  re- 
signs from  despair  of  victory ;  he  is  forced  to  yield  if 
he  stand  in  fear  of  his  life ;  he  is  obliged  lo  yield  if  lie 
cannot  wltlistand  the  entreaties  of  his  friends;  he  is 
necessitated  to  yield  if  lie  want  the  strength  to  continue 
the  contest. 

An  otetinate  person  must  be  compelled  to  give  up  his 
point; 

You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will. 

Shaksfearij:. 
A  turbulent  and  disorderly  man  must  be  forced  to  go 
where  the  officers  of  justice  choose  to  lead  him ; 
With  fates  averse,  the  rout  in  arms  resort 
To  force  theu:  monarch,  and  insult  the  court. 

Dryden. 
An  unreasonable  person  must  be  obliged  to  satisfy  a 
ust  demand ;  '  He  that  once  owes  more  than  he  can 
pay  is  often  obliged  to  bribe  his  creditors  to  patience, 
by  increasing  his  debt' — Johnson.  We  are  all  occa- 
sionally necessitated  to  do  that  which  is  not  agreeable 
lo  us  ;  'I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  women  have  not 
a  retentive  power,  or  the  faculty  of  suppressing  tJieir 
thoughts,  but  that  they  are  necessitated  lo  speak  ^VQry 
thing  they  think,' — Addison. 

Pecuniary  want  compels  men  to  do  many  things  in- 
consistent with  theirstation; 
He  would  the  ghosts  of  slaughter'd  soldiers  call, 
These  his  dread  wands  did  to  short  life  compel^ 
And /orc'd  the  fate  of  battles  to  foretell.— Drvd en. 
Honour  and  religion  oblige  men  scrupulously  to  observe 
\heir  word  one  to  another;  'The  church  hath  been 
.bought  fit  to  be  called  Catholick,  in  reference  to  the 
UTjiversal  obedience  which  it  prescribelh;  both  in  re- 
spv^ctofthe  persons  ohligingmBXi  of  all  conditions;  and 
m  relation  to  the  precepts  requiring  the  performance  of 
all  the  evangelical  commands.' — Pearson.    Hunger 
threes  men  to  eat  that  which  is  most  loathsome  lothe 
palate.    The  fear  of  a  loss  necessitates  a  man  to  give 
up  a  favourite  prcject. 
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FORCE,  VIOLENCE, 

Force  signifies  here  the  exertion  of  strengili  in  a  pai 
ticuhir  maimer,  which  brings  it  very  near  to  the  mean- 
ing of  violence^  which,  from  tlie  Latin  violentia  and  via 
force,  comes  from  the  Greek  flia  stiengih. 

Force,  which  expresses  a  nmcli  lesd  degree  of  exer 
tion  than  violence,  is  ordinarily  employed  lo  supply  the 
want  of  a  proper  wi\\,violence  is  uaud  to  counter  aci  an 
opposing  will.  The  arm  of  justice  must  exercise  force 
in  order  to  bring  offenders  to  a  proper  account;  one 
nation  exercises  violence  against  anotlier  in  the  act  of 
carrying  on  war.  Force  la  mostly  conformable  to 
reason  and  equity,  or  employed  in  self  defence; 

Our  host  expeird,  what  farther /orce  can  stay 
The  victor  troops  from  universal  sway  1 

Drydeei 

f^olencc  is  always  resorte{l  to  for  the  attainment  of 
that  which  is  unattainable  by  law  ;  'He  sees  his  dis 
tress  to  be  the  iLnmediatie  effect  of  hunmn  violejice  oi 
oppression ;  and  is  obliged  at  the  same  lime  to  consider 
it  as  a  Divine  judgement.' — Blair.  All  who  are  in- 
vested with  authority  have  occasion  to  use  force  at 
certain  times  to  subdue  the  unruly  will  of  those  who 
should  submit:  violence  and  rapine  are  inseparable 
companioLis;  a  rubber  could  not  subsist  by  the  latter 
without  exercising  the  former,. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  appl'cation  to  things, 
these  terms  convey  the  same  general  idea  of  exerting 
strength-  That  is  said  to  have  force  ihalacts  with. 
force  ;  and  that  to  have  violence  that  acts  with  vio- 
lence. A  word,  an  expression,  or  a  remaik,  has  force 
oris  forcible;  a  disorder,  a  passion,  a  sentiment,  has 
violence  or  is  violent.  Force  is  always  something  de- 
sirable; violence  is  always  something  hurtful.  Wc 
ought  to  listen  to  arguments  which  have /orce  in  lliem  ; 
we  endeavour  to  correct  the  violence  of  all  angry  pas 
sions. 

VIOLENT,  FURIOUS,  BOISTEROUS,  VEIIE 
MENT,  IMPETUOUS. 
Violent  signifies  having  force ;  furious  having  fury  ; 
boisterous  in  all  probability  comes  from  bestir,  signi- 
fying ready  to  bestir  or  come  into  motion  ;  vehement., 
in  Latin  vclicmcns,  compounded  of  veho  and  mens,  sig- 
nifies carried  away  by  the  mind  or  the  force  of  passion  ; 
impetuous,  that  is,  having  ti.a  ivipetus. 

Violent  is  here  the  most  general  term,  including  the 
idea  of  force  or  violence,  which  is  common  to  ihein  all  ■ 
it  is  as  general  in  its  application  as  in  its  meaning, 
When  violent  and  furious  are  apfilied  to  the  s£.tne 
objects,  the  latter  expresses  a  higher  degree  of  the 
former  :  thus  a  furious  temper  is  violeul  to  an  exces- 
sive degree:  a  furious  whirlwind  is  violent  bcjond 
measure ; 

The  furious  pard, 
Cow'd  and  subdu'd,  flies  from  the  face  of  man. 
Somervillk. 
Violent  and  boisterous  are  likewise  applied  to  the  same 
objects;  but  the  boisterous  refers  only  to  the  violence 
of  the  motion  or  noise:  hence  we  say  that  a  wind  is 
violent,  inasmuch  as  it  acts  with  great  force  n|)on  all 
bodies  ;  it  is  boisterous,  inasmuch  as  it  causes  the  great 
motion  of  bodies :  a  violent  person  deals  in  violence  of 
every  kind ;  a  boisterous  person  is  full  of  violent  ac 
tion ; 
Ye  too,  ye  winds!  that  now  begin  to  blow 
With  boisterous  sweep,  1  raise  my  voice  to  you. 
Thomson. 
Violent,  vekement,  and  impetuous,  are   all  applied  to 
persons,  or  that  which  is  personal :  a  man  is  violent  in 
his  opinions,  violent  in  his  measures,  violent  in  his  re- 
sentments;   'This   gentleman    (Mr.  Steele}  among  & 
thousand  others,  is  a  great  instance  of  the  fate  of  all 
who  are  carried  away  by  party  spirit  of  any  side ;  I 
wish  all  violence  may  succeed  as  ill,' — Pope.    He  is 
vehement  in  his  affections  or  passions,  vekement  in  ove. 
vehement  in  zeal,  vehement  in  pursuing  an  object,  ve- 
hement  in  expressirn  ;  '  If  there  be  any  use  of  geslicu 
lalion,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  ignorant  and  rude,  who 
will  be  more  affected  by  vehemence  than  delighted  bv 
propriety.' — Johnson.    Violence  transfei'silself  to  some 
external  object  on  which  it  acts  with  force;  but  r^ehe- 
menoe  respects  that  specie*  of  violence  Hhicli  is  con 
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fined  to  the  person  nimself:  we  may  dread  violence, 
because  it  is  always  liable  to  do  miscliief;  weouglit  to 
suppress  our  vehemence^  because  it  is  injurious  to  our- 
selves :  a  iwoiCTit  partisan  renders  himself  obnoxious  to 
others ;  a  man  who  is  vehement  in  any  cause  puis  it 
out  of  hia  own  power  to  be  of  use.  Impetuosity  is 
/ather  the  extreme  of  violence  or  vehemence :  an  im- 
petuous  attack  is  an  excessively  violent  attack :  an  im- 
vetuous  character  is  an  excessively  vehement  cha- 
racter : 

The  central  waters  round  impetuous  rush'd. 

Thomson. 


BUSTLE,  TUMULT,  UPROAR. 

Hustle  is  probably  a  frequentative  of  busy;  tumult, 
in  French  tumulte,  Latin  tumultus,  compounded  pip- 
bably  of  tumor  multus,  signities  much  swelling  and  per- 
turbation ;  u/jroarjCompoundcd  of  up  and  roar,  marks 
the  act  of  setting  up  a  roar  or  clamour,  or  the  state  of 
its  being  so  set  up. 

Bustle  has  most  of  hurry  in  it ;  tumult  most  of  dis- 
order and  confusion ;  uproar  most  of  noise. 

The  hurried  movements  of  one,  or  many,  cause  a 
iustle;  disorderly  struggles  of  many  constitute  a  tu- 
mult ;  the  loud  elevation  of  many  opposing  voices  pro- 
duces an  uproar. 

Bustle  is  frequently  not  the  effect  of  design,  but  the 
antural  consequence  of  many  persons  coming  together ; 
'  They  who  live  in  the  bustle  of  the  world  are  not,  per- 
haps, the  most  accurate  observers  of  the  progressive 
change  of  manners  in  that  socieiy  in  which  they  pass 
their  time.'— ABERCROfliBY.  Tumult  commonly  arises 
from  a  general  effervescence  in  the  minds  of  a  multi- 
tude; 

Outlaws  of  nature !  yet  the  great  must  use  'em 

Sometimes  as  necessary  tools  of  tumult. — Dryden. 
Uproar  is  the  consequence  either  of  general  anger  or 
mirth;  'Amid  the  uproar  of  other  bad  passions, 
conscience  acts  a.^!  a  restraining  power.' — Blair. 

A  crowded  street  will  always  be  in  a  bustle.  Con- 
tested elections  are  always  accompanied  with  great 
tumult.  Drinking  parties  make  a  considerable  uproar, 
la  tJie  indulgence  of  their  intemperate  mirth. 

TO  COERCE,  RESTRAIN. 

Cc2rce,m  Lr^tin  coercco,  that  is,  con  and  arceo,  sig- 
nifies to  drive  into  conformity  with  any  person  or 
thing ;  restrain,  in  Latin  restringo,  i.  e.  re  and  strivgo, 
signifies  to  bind  hard. 

Coercion  is  a  species  of  restraint :  we  always  re- 
strain or  intend  to  restrain  when  we  coerce;  but  we 
do  not  always  coerce  when  we  restrain:  coercion 
always  comprehends  the  idea  of  force,  restraint  that 
of  simply  keeping  under  or  back  :  coercion  is  always 
an  external  application  ;  restraint  either  external  or 
internal:  a  person  is  coerced  by  others  only ;  he  may 
bo  restrained  by  himself  as  well  as  others. 

Cua-cion  acts  by  a  direct  application,  it  oppoeeg  force 
tn  rrsistaiice ;  restraint  acts  indirectly  to  the  preven- 
tion of  an  act :  the  law  restrains  all  men  in  their 
actions  more  or  less ;  it  coerces  those  who  attempt  to 
violaie  it;  the  unruly  will  is  coerced;  the  improper 
will  is  restrained  :  coercion  is  exercised;  restraint  is 
impo>ed:  punishment,  threats,  or  any  actual  exercise 
of  authority,  coerces;  '  Without  cocrci'ue  power  all 
government  is  but  toothless  and  precarious,  and  does 
not  so  much  command  as  beg  obedience.' — South. 
Fear,shanie,ora  lemonstrance  fioni  others, rcsirams; 
'  The  enmity  of  some  men  against  goodness  Is  so  vio- 
lent and  implacable,  that  no  innocency,  no  excellence 
of  goodness,  l)ow  great  soever,  can  restrain  their  ma- 
lice.'— TiLLOTSON.  The  innovators  of  the  present 
age  are  for  having  all  coercion  laid  aside  in  the  manage- 
ment of  children,  in  Hen  of  which  a  system  of  reason- 
ing is  to  be  adopted  ;  could  they  persuade  the  world 
to  adopt  their  fanciful  scheme,  we  may  next  expect  to 
hear  that  all  restraint  on  the  inclinations  ouiiht  to  be 
laid  aside  as  an  infringement  of  personal  liberty. 

COGENT,  FORCIBLE,  STRONG. 
Cogent,  from  the  Latin  cogo  to  compel ;  and  forcible^ 
from   the   verb  to  force,   have  eqiially  the  sense  of 
acting  by  force;  sfron^  is  liere  figuratively  employed 


for  that  species  of  strength  which  is  connected  with 
the  mind. 

Cogency  applies  to  reasons  individually  considered: 
force  and  strength  to  modes  ot  reasoning  or  expres- 
sion: cogent  reasons  impel  to  decisive  conduct;  strong 
conviction  is  produced  hy  forcible  reasoning  conveyed 
in  strong  language :  changes  of  any  kind  are  so  seldom 
attended  with  benefit  to  society,  that  a  legislator  will 
be  cautious  not  to  adopt  them  without  the  most  cogent 
reasons;  '  Upon  men  intent  only  upon  truth,  the  art 
of  an  orator  has  little  power ;  a  credible  testimony,  or 
a  cogent  argument,  will  overcome  all  the  art  of  niodu 
lation  and  all  the  violence  of  contortion.  —Johnson 
The  important  truths  of  Christianity  cannot  be  pre 
sented  from  the  pulpit  too  forcibly  to  the  minds  of 
men;  'The  ingenious  author  just  mentioned,  assured 
me  that  the  Turkish  satires  of  Ruhi  Bag-dadi  were 
very  forcible.^ — Sir  Wm.  Jokes. 

Accuracy  and  strength  are  seldom  associated  in  the 
same  mind  ;  those  who  accustom  themselves  to  strong 
language  are  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  correctness 
of  their  assertions  ;  '■  Such  is  the  censure  of  Dennis. 
There  is,  as  Dryden  expresses  it,  perhaps  "  too  nmch 
horse-play  in  his  raillery;"  but  if  his  jests  are  coarse 
his  arguments  are  strong.* — Jounson. 


CONSTRAINT,  COMPULSION. 

Conetraint,  from  constrain,  Latin  constHvgo^  com 
pounded  of  con  and  stringo,  signifies  the  act  of  strain- 
ing or  tying  together;  covipulsion  s\gu\fies  the  act  of 
compelling. 

There  is  much  of  binding  in  constraint ;  of  vio 
lence  in  compulsion  :  constraint  prevents  from  acting 
agreeably  to  the  will:  compulsion  forces  to  act  con 
trary  to  the  will :  a  soldier  in  llie  ranks  nioves  with 
much  constraint,  and  is  often  subject  to  much  com- 
pulsion to  make  him  move  as  is  desired.  Constraint 
may  arise  from  outward  circumstances  ;  compulsion  is 
always  produced  by  some  active  agent:  the  forms  of 
civil  society  lay  a  proper  constraint  upon  ihn  beha- 
viour of  men  so  as  to  render  them  agreeable  to  each 
other; 

Commands  are  no  constraints.    If  I  obey  then> 

I  do  it  freely. — Milton. 
The  arm  of  the  civil  power  must  ever  be  ready  tc 
compel  those  who  will  not  submit  without  compulsion  ,- 
'  Savage  declared  that  it  was  not  his  design  to  fly  from 
justice  ;  that  he  intended  to  have  appeared  {to  ajipearj 
at  the  bar  without  compulsion.^ — Johnson.  In  the 
moments  of  relaxation,  the  actions  of  children  should 
be  as  free  from  constraint  as  possible,  which  is  one 
means  of  lessening  the  necessity  for  compulsion  when 
they  are  called  to  the  performance  of  their  duly. 


CONSTRAINT,  RESTRAINT,  RESTRICTION 
The  meaning  of  constraint  is  given  in  tlie  preceding 
article;  that  of  restraint  as  given  under   To  coerce^ 
restrain;  restriction  is  but  a  variation  of  restraint. 

Constraint  respects  the  movements  of  the  body 
only;  restraint  those  of  the  mind  and  the  outward 
actions  :  when  they  both  refer  to  the  outward  actions, 
we  say  a  person's  behaviour  is  constrained;  his  feel 
ings  are  restrained :  he  is  constrained  lo  act  or  not  to 
act,  or  to  act  in  a  certain  manner;  lie  is  restrained 
from  acting  at  all,  if  not  from  feeling:  the  conduct  is 
constrained  by  certain  prescribed  rules,  by  discipline 
and  order;  it  is  restrained  by  particular  motives' 
whoever  learns  a  mechanical  exercise  is  constrained  to 
move  his  body  in  a  certain  direction  ;  the  fear  of  de- 
tection often  restrains  persons  from  the  commission  of 
vices  more  than  any  sense  of  their  enormity. 

The  behaviour  of  children  must  be  more  constrained 
in  the  presence  of  their  superiours  than  when  they  are 
by  themselves  ■  the  angry  passions  should  at  all  times 
be  restrained.  A  person  who  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
constrained  to  lo  a  good  action,  does  good  only  by 
halves;  'When  from  constraint  only  the  offices  of 
seeming  kindnest  aie  performed,  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  on  (hem  '—Blair.  The  inordinate  passions 
and  propensities  of  men  are  restrained  by  nothing  so 
effectually  as  religion;  'What  restraints  do  they  lie 
under  who  have  no  nigards  beyond  th*i  grave?'— 
Berkeley.    Whoever  is  restraimd  h\  sl^amfi  onb 
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jnay  seek  gratification  under  tlie  shellei*  of  conceal- ; 
nient. 

Restrain  and  reatrictj  tliough  but  variations  from  the 
same  verb,  have  acquired  a  distiuct  acceptation ;  the 
fi)rmer  applies  to  the  desires,  as  well  as  the  outward 
conduct;  the  latter  only  to  the  outward  conduct.  A 
person  restrains  liis  inordhiale  appetite ;  or  he  is 
restrained  by  others  from  doing  mischief:  he  is  re- 
stricted in  the  usn  of  his  money.  Restrain  is  an  act 
of  power ;  but  restrict  is  an  act  of  authority  or  law  : 
the  will  or  the  actions  of  a  child  are  restrained  by  the 
parent ; 

Tully,  whose  powerful  eloquence  awhile 
Restrained  the  rapid  fate  of  rushing  Rome. 

Thomson. 

A  patient  is  restricted  in  his  diet  by  a  physician,  or 
any  body  of  people  may  be  restricted  by  laws; 
Though  the  Egyptians  used  flesh  for  food,  yet  they 
were  under  arGaier  restrictions^  in  this  particular,  than 
most  otlier  nations.'— James. 


STRAIN,  SPRAIN,  STRESS,  FORCE. 
Strain  and  sprain  are  without  doubt  variations  of 
the  same  word,  namely,  the  Latin  stringo  to  pull  tight, 
or  to  stretch;  they  have  now,  however,  a  distinct  ap- 
plication: to  strain  is  to  extend  a  thing  beyond  its 
ordinary  length  by  some  extraordinary  effort;  \o  sprain 
is  to  strain  it  so  as  to  put  out  of  its  place,  or  extend 
to  an  injurious  length :  the  ankle  and  the  wrist  are 
liable  to  be  sprained  by  a  contusion;  Uie  back  and 
other  parts  of  tlie  body  may  be  strained  by  over-ex- 
ertion. 

Strain  and  stress  are  kindred  terms,  as  being  both 
variations  of  stretch  and  stringo ;  but  they  differ  now 
very  considerably  in  their  application  ;  figuratively  we 
speak  of  straining  a  nerve,  or  straining  a  point,  to 
express  making  great  exertions,  even  beyond  our  ordi- 
nary powers ;  and  morally  we  speak  of  laying  a  stress 
upon  any  particular  measure  or  mode  of  action,  sig- 
nifying to  give  a  thing  importance :  the  strain  may  be 
put  for  the  course  of  sentiment  which  we  express,  and 
the  manner  of  expressing  it ;  the  stress  may  be  put  for 
the  efforts  of  the  voice  in  uttering  a  word  or  syllable: 
a  writer  may  proceed  in  a  strain  of  panegyric  or  in- 
vective ;  a  speaker  or  a  reader  lays  a  stress  on  certain 
words  by  way  of  distinguishing  them  from  others. 
To  strain  is  properly  a  species  of /orczw^ ;  we  may 
force  in  a  variety  of  ways,  that  is,  by  the  exercise  of 
force  upon  different  bodies,  and  in  different  directions ; 
but  to  strain  is  to  exercise  force  by  stretching  or  pro- 
longing bodies ;  thus  to  strain  a  cord  is  to  pull  it  to  its 
full  extent;  but  we  may  speak  ot  forcing  any  hard 
substance  in,  or  forcing  it  out,  or  forcing  it  through, 
or  forcing  it  from  a  body  :  a  door  or  a  lock  may  be 
forced  by  violently  breaking  them :  but  a  door  or  a 
-ock  may  be  strained  by  putting  tlie  hinges  or  the 
spring  out  of  its  place.  So  likewise,  a  person  may  be 
said  to  force  himself  to  speak,  when  by  a  violent  exer- 
tion he  gives  utterance  to  his  words ;  but  he  strains  his 
throat  or  his  voice  when  he  exercises  the  force  on  the 
throat  or  lungs  so  as  to  extend  them,  or  he  strains  his 
powers  of  thinking;  '  There  was  then  (before  the  fall) 
no  poring,  no  struggling  with  memory,  no  straining 
for  invention.' — South.  Force  and  stress  as  nouns 
are  in  like  manner  comparable  when  they  are  applied 
to  the  mode  of  utterance .  we  must  use  a  certain  force 
in  the  pronunciation  of  every  word  ;  this  therefore  is 
indefinite  and  general ;  but  the  stress  is  that  particular 
and  strong  degree  o^  force  which  is  exerted  in  the  pro- 
n'mciation  of  certain  words ;  '  Was  ever  any  one  ob- 
served to  come  out  of  a  tavern,  fit  for  his  study,  or  in- 
deed for  any  thing  requiring  stress.'' — South. 
Oppose  not  rage,  while  rage  is  in  \\s  force. 

Shakspeare, 


STRESS,  STRAIN,  EBIPHASIS,  ACCENT. 

Stress  and  strain  signify  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article ;  emphasis,  from  the  Greek  0a/vw  to 
appear,  signifies  making  to  appear;  accent,  in  Latin 
accentus,  from  cano  to  sing,  signifies  to  suit  the  tune  or 
tone  of  the  voice.        , 

Stress  and  strain  are  general  both  in  sense  and  ap- 
plication; the  former  still  more  than  the  latter:  em- 
pAosi's  and  accent  are  modes  of  the  stress     Stress  is 


applicable  to  all  bodies,  the  powers  of  which  irfly  be 
tried  by  exertion;  as  the  stress  upon  a  rope,  upon.a 
shaft  of  a  carriage,  a  wheel  or  spring  in  a  machine- 
tiie  strain  is  an  excessive  stress,  by  which  a  thing  is 
thrown  out  of  its  course ;  there  may  be  a  strain  in 
most  cases  where  there  is  a  stress :  but  stress  and 
strain  are  to  be  compared  v/ith  emphasis  and  accent^ 
particularly  in  the  exertion  of  the  voice,  in  which  cajse 
the  stress  is  a  strong  and  special  exertion  of  the  voice, 
on  one  word,  or  one  part  of  a  word,  so  as  to  dlstin 
guish  it  from  another ;  but  the  strain  is  the  undnn  ex 
ertion  of  the  voice  beyond  its  usual  pitch,  in  the  uttei 
ance  of  one  or  more  words ;  we  lay  a  stress  on  ou\ 
words  for  the  convenience  of  others ;  but  when  we 
strain  the  voice  it  is  as  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
others  as  it  is  hurtful  to  ourselves;  'Singing  differs 
from  vociferation  in  this,  that  it  consists  in  a  certain 
harmony  ;  nor  is  it  performed  with  so  much  atrainini- 
of  the  voice.'— James.    The  stress  may  consist  in  an 
elevation  of  voice,  or  a  prolonged  utterance ;  *  Thosu 
English  syllables  which  I  call  long  ones  rtceive  a  pecu 
liar  stress  of  voice  from  their  acute  or  circumflor 
accent,  as  in  quickly,  dflwry.'— Foster.     The  ein- 
phasis  is  that  species  of  stress  which  is  employed  to 
distinguish  one  word  or  syllable  from  another:  the 
stress  may  be  accidental ;  but  the  emphasis  is  an  in 
tenlional  stress :   ignorant  people  and  children  are 
often  led  to  lay  the  stress  on  little  and  uniniportani 
words  in  a  sentence;  speakerssometimesfind  it  con 
venieut  to  mark  particular  words,  to  which  ihey  at 
tach  a  value,  by  the  em;jArts?5  with  which  they  utter 
them  ;  '  Emphasis  not  so  much  regards  the  time  as  a 
certain  grandeur,  whereby  some  letter,  syllable,  word, 
or  sentence,  is  rendered  more  remarkable  than  the 
rest  by  a  more  vigorous  pronunciation  and  a  longer 
stay  upon  it.' — Holder.    The  stress  may  be  casu£.l 
or  regular,  on  words  or  syllables;  the  accent  is  that 
kind  of  regulated  stress  which  is  laid  on  one  syllable 
to  distinguish  it  from  another :  there  are  many  words 
in  our  own  language,  such  as  subject,  object,  present, 
and  the  like,  where,  to  distinguish  ihe  verb  from  the 
noun,  the  accent  falls  on  the  last  syllable  for  the  former, 
and  on  the  first  syllable  for  the  latter ;  '  The  correct 
ness  and  harmony  of  English  verse  depends  entirely 
upon  its  being  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  syl 
lables,  and  its  having  the  accents  of  those  syllables 
properly  placed.'— Tyrwhitt. 

In  reference  to  the  use  of  words,  these  terms  may 
admit  of  a  farther  distinction:  for  we  may  lay  a  strC'S 
or  emphasis  on  a  particular  point  of  out  reasoning,  in 
the  first  case,  by  enlarging  upon  it  longer  tlian  on 
other  points ;  or,  in  the  second  case,  by  the  use  of 
stronger  expressions  or  epithets  ;  '  After  such  a  mighty 
stress,  so  irrationally  laid  upon  two  slight,  empty 
words  ('self-consciousness'  and  'mutual  conscious- 
ness') have  ihey  made  any  thing,  but  the  author  him 
self  (Sherlock  on  the  Trinity)  better  understood  7'— 
South.  'The  idle,  who  are  neither  wise  for  this 
world  nor  the  next,  are  emphatically  called,  by  Dr. 
Tillotson, "  Fools  at  large." ' — Spectator.  The  strain 
or  accent  may  be  employed  to  designate' the  tone  or 
maimer  in  which  we  express  ourselves,  that  is,  the 
spirit  of  our  discourse  :  in  familiar  language  we  talk  of 
a  person's  proceeding  in  a  strain  of  panegyric,  or  of 
censure  ;  '  An  assured  hope  of  future  glory  raises  him 
to  a  pursuit  of  a  more  than  ordinary  stram  of  duty  and 
perfection.' — South.  In  poetry  persons  are  said  to 
pour  forth  their  complaints  in  tender  accents  ; 
For  thee  my  tuneful  accents  will  I  raise.— Drydbk 


TO  REPRESS,  RESTRAIN,  SUPPRESS. 
To  repress  is  to  press  b^ick  or  down :  to  restrain  is 
to  strain  back  or  dowTi .  the  former  is  the  general,  the 
latter  is  the  specifick  term:  we  always  repress  when 
we  res(rain,but  not  vice  versd.  Repress  is  used  mostly 
for  pressing  down,  so  as  I' J  keep  that  inward  which 
wants  to  make  its  appearance  :  restrain  is  an  habitual 
repression  by  which  it  is  kept  in  a  state  of  lowness  :  a 
person  is  said  to  repress  his  feelings  when  he  does  not 
give  them  vent  either  by  his  words  or  actions;  he  is 
said  to  restrain  his  feelings  when  he  never  lets  them 
rise  beyond  a  certain  pitch :  good  morals,  as  well  as 
good  manners,  call  upon  us  to  repress  eveiy  unseemly 
expression  of  joy  in  the  company  of  those  who  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  partake  of  our  joy;  it  is  prudence  a» 
vwel'  »is  virtue  to  restrain  our  appetites  by  an  habitu^ 
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forbearance,  that  tliey  may  not  gain  the  ascendancy. 
One  cannot  too  quickly  repress  a  rising  spirit  of  re- 
sistance in  any  community,  large  or  small;  'Philo- 
Bopiiy  has  often  attempted  to  repress  insolence  by  as- 
serting that  all  conditions  are  levelled  by  death.'— 
Johnson.  One  cannot  too  early  restrain  the  irregu- 
larities of  childhood;  '  He  that  would  keep  the  power 
of  sin  from  ruiming  out  into  act,  must  restrain  it  from 
conversing  with  thcobject.' — South.  The  innocent 
vivacity  of  youth  should  not  be  repressed;  but  their 
wilduess  and  intemperance  ought  to  be  restrained. 

To  repress  is  simply  to  keep  down  or  to  keep  from 
rising  to  excess.  To  suppress  is  to  keep  under  or  to 
keep  from  appearing  in  pubUck  or  coming  into  notice. 
A  judicious  parent  represses  every  tumultuous  passion 
In  a  *Jiild  ;  '  Her  forwardness  was  repressed  with  a 
frown  by  her  mother  or  aunt.' — Johnson.  A  judicious 
commander  suppresses  a  rebellion  by  a  timely  and 
resolute  exercise  of  authority;  '  Every  rebellion,  when 
!t  is  suppressed,  makes  the  subject  weaker  and  the 
jmnce  stronger.' — Da  vies.  To  repress  a  feeling  is  to 
keep  it  down  so  that  it  may  not  increase  in  force;  so 
likewise  to  repress  violence  either  of  feeling  or  con- 
duct; ' 

Such  kings 
Favour  the  innocent,  repress  the  bold, 
And,  while  they  flourish,  make  an  age  of  gold, 
Waller. 
'Some,  taking  dangers  to  be  the  only  remedy  against 
dangers,  endeavoured  to  set  up  the  sedition  again,  hut 
they  were  speedily  repressed,  and  thereby  tlie  sedition 
suppressed  wholly.' — Hayward.    To  suppress  a  feel- 
ing is  not  to  give  it  expression,  to  suppress  a  work, 
&c.  is  not  to  give  it  publication,  or  withdraw  it  from 
farther  publication; 

With  him  Palemon  kept  the  watch  at  night. 
In  whose  sad  bosom  many  a  sigh  supprest 
Some  painful  secret  of  the  soul  confest. 

Falconer. 
You  may  depend  upon  the  suppression  of  these 
verses.' — Pope. 


TO  STIFLE,  SUPPRESS,  SMOTHER- 
Stijle  is  a  frequentative  of  stuff,  in  Latin  stipo^  and 
Greek  stJ^oj  to  make  tight  or  close ;  suppress  signifies 
(he  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ;  smother,  as  a  fre- 
quentative of  smut  or  smoke,  signifies  to  cover  with 
smut  or  smoke. 

Stifle  and  smother  in  their  literal  sense  will  be  more 
properly  considered  under  the  article  of  Suffocate,  &lc. 
{v.  To  suffocate) ;  they  are  here  taken  in  a  moral  ap- 
plication. 

The  leading  idea  of  all  these  terms  is  that  of  keep- 
ing out  of  view :  stifle  is  applicable  to  the  feelings 
only  ;  suppress  to  the  feelings  or  to  outward  circum- 
stances; smother  to  outward  circumstances  only:  we 
stifle  resentment;  we  suppress  anger:  the  former  is 
an  act  of  some  continuance;  the  latter  is  the  act  of 
the  moment :  we  stifle  our  resentment  by  abstaining  to 
take  any  measures  of  retaliation ;  '  You  excel  in  the 
art  of  stifling  and  concealing  your  resentment.' — 
Swift.  We  suppress  the  rising  emotion  of  anger,  so 
as  not  to  give  it  utterance  or  even  the  expression  of  a 
look  ;  '  Tiiey  foresaw  the  violence  with  wliich  this  in- 
dignation would  burst  out  after  being  so  long  sup- 
vressed.'' — Robertson.  It  requires  time  and  powerful 
motives  to  stifle,  but  only  a  single  effort  to  suppress ; 
nothing  but  a  long  course  of  vice  can  enable  a  man  to 
fitifle  the  admonitions  and  reproaches  of  conscience  ; 
Art,  brainless  art!  our  furious  charioteer, 
(For  nature's  voice  unstifl'ed  would  recall) 
Drives  lieadlong  to  the  precipice  of  death. 

Young. 
A  sense  of  prudence  may  sometimes  lead  a  man  to 
suppress  the  joy  which  an  occurrence  produces  in  his 
»»imd ; 
Well  did'Bt  thou,  Richard  to  suppress  thy  voice ; 
For  had  ,iie  passions  of  th  !  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear  we  should  hav3seen  decipher'd  there 
More  rancorous  spight,  more  furious  raging  broils. 
Shaespeare. 
Fn  regard  to  outward  circumstances,  we  say  that  a 
book  is  suppressed  by  the  authority  of  government ; 
that  vice  is  suppressed  by  tlie  exertions  of  those  who 


have  power:  an  affair  is  sTnoiAcreif  so  that  it  shall  nol 
become  generally  known,  or  that  the  fire  is  smothered 
under  tlie  embers;  '  Great  and  generous  principles  nol 
being  kept  up  and  cherished,  but  smothered  in  sensual 
delights,  God  suffers  them  to  sink  into  low  and  inglo- 
rious satisfaction.' — SoCth- 


TO  SUFFOCATE,  STIFLE,  SMOTHER.  CHOKE 
Suffocate,  in  Latin  svffocatus,  participle  of  svffoco, 
is  compounded  of  sub  and  faux,  signifying  to  stop  up 
the  throat;  stifle  is  a  frequentative  of  stuff,  that  is,  to 
stuff  excessively ;  smother  is  a  frequentative  of  smoke; 
choke  is  probably  a  v?,riation  of  cheek,  in  5axon  ceac. 
because  strangulatio:i  is  effected  by  a  compression  of 
the  throat  under  the  cheek-bone. 

These  terms  express  the  act  of  stopping  the  breath  j 
but  under  various  circumstances  and  by  various  means; 
suffocation  is  produced  by  every  kind  of  means,  ex 
ternal  or  internal,  and  is  therefore  the  most  general  of 
these  terms ; 

A  suffocating  wind  tlie  pilgrim  smites 
With  instant  death. — Thomson. 
Stifling  proceeds  by  internal  means,  that  is,  by  the  aa 
mission  of  foreign  bodies  into  the  passages  which  lead 
to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  in  this  sense  is  employed 
figuratively ; 
When  my  heart  was  ready  with  a  sigh  to  cleave, 
I  have,  with  mighty  anguish  of  my  soul, 
Just  at  the  birth  stifled  this  still-born  sigh. 

Shakspeare. 
We  may  be  suffocated  by  excluding  the  air  externally, 
as  by  gagging,  confining  closely,  or  pressing  violently : 
we  may  be  suffocated  or  stifled  by  means  of  vapours, 
close  air,  or  smoke.  To  smother  is  to  suffocate  by 
the  exclusion  of  air  externally,  as  by  covering  a  person 
entirely  with  bedclothes:  lo  choke  is  a  mode  of  stifling 
by  means  of  bodies  disproportionately  large,  as  a  piece 
of  food  lodging  in  the  throat  or  the  larynx,  in  which 
sense  they  may  both  hp  u^ed  figuratively;  'The  love 
of  jealous  men  breaks  out  furiously  (when  the  object 
of  their  loves  is  taken  from  them)  and  throws  off  all 
mixture  of  suspicion  which  choked  and  smothered  i? 
before.' — Addison. 


TO  CHECK,  CURB,  CONTROL. 

All  these  terms  express  a  species  of  restraining. 

Check  and  curb  are  figurative  expressions  borrowed 
from  natural  objects.  Check,  from  check  or  check-mate 
in  the  game,  of  chess,  signifies  as  a  verb  to  exert  a  re- 
strictive power  ;  curb,  from  the  curb,  by  which  horses 
are  kept  in,  signifies  in  like  manner,  acoerc ive  restrain 
ing ;  control  is  probably  contracted  from  counter-roll^ 
that  is,  to  turn  against  an  object,  to  act  against  it. 

To  check  is  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  w;iy,  to  impede 
the  course ;  to  curb  is  to  bear  down  by  the  direct  exer 
cise  of  force,  to  prevent  from  action ;  to  control  is  to 
direct  and  turn  the  course:  the  actions  of  men  are 
checked;  their  feelings  are  curbed;  their  actions  or 
feelings  are  controlled. 

External  means  are  employed  in  checking  or  con 
trolling;  exte:  nal  or  internal  means  are  eipployed  in 
curbing:  men  check  and  control  oLliera  ;  they  curb 
themselves  or  others;  young  people  ought  always  to  be 
checked  whenever  they  discover  a  too  forward  "temper 
in  the  presence  of  their  superiours  or  elders;  '  Devo 
tion,  when  it  does  not  lie  under  the  check  of  reason,  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  enthusiasm.' — Addison.  It  is 
necessary  to  curb  those  who  are  of  an  impetuous 
temper ; 

The  point  of  honour  has  been  deen^'d  of  use, 
To  teach  good  manners,  and  to  curb  abuse ; 
Admit  it  true,  the  consequence  is  clear. 
Our  polished  manners  are  a  mask  we  wear. 

COWPER. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  youth  under  control,  until  they 
have  within  themselves  the  restrictive  power  of  judge- 
ment to  curb  theirpassions,andconfroUheirinordinat« 
appetites; 

Whatever  private  views  and  passions  plead, 
No  cause  can  justify  so  black  a  deed  ; 
These,  when  the  angry  tempest  cloud.-!!  the  soul, 
May  darken  reason  and  he  t  course  control. 
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tnllmiled  power  cannot  with  propriety  be  immeted 
to  any  bod;^  of  individuals ;  there  ought  in  every  state 
to  be  a  legitimate  means  of  checking  those  who  show  a 
dispositionto  exercise  an  undue  auinority ;  but  to  invest 
the  people  Willi  this  office  is  in  fact  giving  back,  into  the 
hands  of  the  community,  ttiat  which  fur  the  wisest  pur- 
poses was  taken  from  them  by  the  institution  of  govern- 
ment: it  is  giving  a  restraining  power  to  those  who 
themselves  are  most  m  want  of  being  restrained ; 
whose  ungovernable  passions  require  to  be  curbed  by 
the  iron  arm  of  power,  whose  unruly  wills  require  all 
he  influence  of  wisdom  and  authority  to  conVi-ol  them. 


TO  FORBID,  PROHIBIT,  INTERDICT, 

PROSCRIBE. 

The /or  m  forbid,  from  the  German  ■ocr,  is  negative, 
signifying  to  bid  not  to  do;  the  pro  in  prohibit,  and 
inter  in  interdict,  have  botii  a  similarly  negative  sense : 
the  former  verb,  from  habco  to  have,  signitfes  to  have  or 
hold  that  a  thing  shall  not  be  done,  to  restrain  from 
doing ;  the  latter,  from  dico  to  say,  signifies  to  say  tliat 
a  thing  shall  not  be  done. 

Forbid  is  the  ordinary  term  ;  prohibit  is  the  judicial 
term;  tnterdict  the  moral  term. 

To  forbid  is  a  direct  and  personal  act ,  to  prohibit  is 
an  indirect  action  that  operates  by  means  of  extended 
influence ;  both  imply  the  exercise  of  power  or  authority 
of  an  individual ;  but  the  former  is  more  applicable  to 
the  power  of  an  individual,  and  the  latter  to  the  autlio- 
rityof  government.  A  parent  forbids  his  child  marry- 
ing when  he  tliinks  proper;  'The  father  ofConstantia 
was  so  incensed  at  the  father  of  Theodosius  that  he 
forbade  the  son  his  house.' — Addison.  The  govern- 
ment prohibits  the  use  of  spirituous  liqujis  ;  'I  think 
that  all  persons  (that  is,  quacks)  should  be  prohibited 
from  curing  their  incurable  patients  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment.'— Ha-wkesworth.  Interdict  is  a  species  of 
forbiddivg  applied  to  more  serious  concerns ;  we  may 
be  interdicted  the  use  of  wine  by  a  physician  ;  '  It  is  not 
to  be  desired  that  morality  should  be  considered  as 
interdicted  to  all  future  writers.' — Johnson. 

A  thing  is  forbidden  hy  a  command;  it  is  prohibited 
by  a  law  :  hence  that  which  is  'mnioral  is  forbiddenhy 
the  express  word  of  God ;  that  which  is  illegal  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  laws  o^'man.  Wc  ar^  forbidden  in  the 
Scripture  from  evenhidulging  athought  of  committing 
evil;  it  is  the  policy  of  every  government  lo prohibit 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  such  commodities 
as  are  likely  to  affect  the  internal  trade  of  the  country.* 
To  forbid  ov  litter  diet  are  opposed  to  command  ;  to  pro- 
hibit, to  allow.  As  nothing  is  forbidden  to  Christians 
which  is  good  and  just  in  itself,  so  nothing  is  com- 
manded tliat  is  hurtful  and  unjust;  the  same  cannot  be 
said  of  the  Mahometan  or  any  other  religion.  As  no 
one  is  prohibited  in  our  own  country  from  writing  that 
which  can  tend  to  the  improvement  of  mankind  ;  so  on 
the  other  Iiand  he  is  not  allowed  to  indulge  his  private 
malignir.y  by  the  publication  of  injurious  personalities. 

Forbid  and  interdict,  as  jiersonal  acts,  are  properly 
applicable  to  persona  only,  but  by  an  improper  applica- 
tion are  extended  to  things;  prohibit,  however,  in  the 
general  sense  of  restraining,  is  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  things  as  .0  persons;  shmne  forbids  us  doing 
a  thing; 

Life's  span  forbids  us  to  extend  our  cares, 
And  stretch  our  hopes  beyond  our  years. 

Creech. 

Law  authority, and lhe]ike,7»7-o/«&2( ;  'Fear prohibits 
endeavours  by  infusing  despair  of  success.' — Johnson. 
Nature  interdicts  ; 

Other  ambition  nature  interdicts. —Yovt^a. 

Proscribp,  in  Latin  proscribo,  signified  originally  to 
offer  for  sale,  and  also  to  outlaw  a  person,  but  is  now 
employed  either  in  the  political  or  moral  sense  of  con- 
demning capitally  or  utterly,  whence  it  has  been  ex- 
tended in  its  application  to  signify  the  absolutely /or- 
biddinrr  to  be  used  or  heiJ  as  to  proscribe  a  name  or  a 
doctrine ;  '  Some  utterly  proscribe  the  name  of  chance, 
ss  a  word  of  impious  and  profane  signification.'— 
6oriTir. 

*  Vldij  7'ruslor:  "To  forbid,  prohibit." 


TO  DECIDE,  DETERMINE,  CONC1.TTDE  UPON 

The  idea  of  bringing  a  thing  to  an  end  is  common  to 
the  signification  of  all  these  words ;  but  decide  expresses 
more  than  determine,  and  determine  mote  Hum  conclude 
upon ;  to  decide,  fiom  the  Latin  decido,  compounded  of 
de  and  cmdo,  signifying  to  cut  off'  or  cut  sliort  a  busi- 
ness ;  and  determine,  from  the  Lalhi  rff^eriJtmo,  com- 
pounded of  de  and  teiininus  a  f^rm  or  boundary,  signi- 
fying to  fix  the  boundary,  are  both  employed  in  matters 
relating  to  ourselves  or  others ;  conclude,  from  the 
Latin  concludo,  signifying  to  make  the  mind  up  to  a 
thing,  is  employed  in  matters  that  respect  the  parties 
only  who  conclude.  As  it  respects  others,  to  decide  is 
an  act  of  gieater  authority  than  to  determine:  a  parent 
decides  for  his  child  ;  a  subordinate  persoft  may  detcr- 
viine  sometimes  for  those  who  are  under  him  in  the 
absence  of  hissuperiours.  In  all  cases,  to  decide  is  an 
act  of  greater  importance  than  to  determine.  The  na- 
ture arid  character  of  a  thing  is  decided  upnn  :  its  liniits 
or  extent  are  determined  on.  A  judge  decides  on  the 
law  and  equity  of  the  case ;  the  jury  determine  as  to  Lhe 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  person.  An  individual  decides 
in  his  own  mind  on  any  measure,  and  the  piopriety  of 
adopting  it;  he  deterviines  in  his  own  mind,  as  to  how, 
when,  and  whpre  it  shall  be  commenced. 

One  decides  in  all  matters  of  question  or  dispute;  one 
determines  in  all  matters  of  fact.  We  decide  in  order 
to  have  an  opinion;  we  determine  in  order  to  act.  In 
complicated  cases,  where  arginnents  of  apparently 
equal  weight  arc  offered  by  men  of  equal  autlioiiiy,  it 
is  difficult  to  decide; 

With  mutual  binnd  th'  Ausonian  soil  is  dyed. 
While  on  its  borders  each  their  claim  decide. 

Dryden 
When  equally  feasible  plans  are  offered  for  our  choice, 
we  are  often  led  to  determine  upon  one  of  them  from 
trifling  motives;  'Revolutions  of  stale,  many  times 
make  way  for  new  inslitutinns  and  forms;  and  ofien 
determine  in  either  setting  up  sotae  tyranny  at  imme, 
or  bringing  in  some  conquest  from  abroad.' — Temple 

To  determine  and  conclude  are  equally  practical ;  but 
determine  seems  to  be  more  peculiarly  ilie  act  of  am 
individual ;  conclude  may  be  the  act  ofoneorcf  many 
We  determinehy  an  immediate  act  of  the  will :  we  tore 
elude  on  a  thing  by  inference  and  deduction.    Caprice 
may  often  iiifluerrce  in  determining  /  but  nothing  Is 
concluded  on   witliout    deliberation    and   judgement. 
Many  things  may  be  determined  on  which  are  either 
never  put  into  execution,  or  remain  longunexecute-i; 
Eve!  now  expect  great  tidin<:s,  which  perhaps 
Of  us  will  soon  determine,  or  impose 
New  laws  to  be  ubsei"v'd. — Milton. 
What  is  coneluded  on  is  mostly  followed  by  immediatfi 
action.    To  conclude  on  is  properly  to  come  to  a  final 
determination  ; 

Is  it  concluded  he  shall  he  protector? 
It  is  determined,  not  concluded  yet; 
Rut  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry. 

SlIAKSPE.iRE. 


TO  DETERMINE,  RESOLVE. 

To  deterrmve  {v.  To  decide)  is  more  especially  an  act 
of  the  judgement ;  *^  to  resolve  {ii.  Courage)  isanactof 
the  will;  the  former  reqiiii'es  examination  and  choice; 
we  determine  how  or  what  we  shall  do  :  thn  latter  re- 
quires a  firm  spirit ;  we  resolve  that  we  will  do  what 
we  have  deteT-mined  upon.  Our  determinations  should 
be  prudent,  that  they  may  not  cause  repentance;  our 
resolutions  should  be  fixed,  in  order  to  prevent  varia- 
tion. There  can  be  no  co-operation  with  a  man  who 
is  undeieT-mined I  it  will  be  dangerous  to  co-operate 
with  a  man  who  is  irresolute. 

In  the  ordinary  concprnsof  life  we  have  freqnert  oc- 
casion to  determine  vj\i\umVrcsolving ;  in  the  dif^chnree 
of  our  moral  duties,  or  the  performance  of  any  olhce, 
we  have  occasion  lo  resolve  without  determining:  A 
master  deic7-7nme5  to  dismiss  his  servant;  the  servant 
resolves  on  becoming  more  diligent  Personal  con- 
venience or  necessity  gives  rise  to  the  determination, • 
a  sense  of  duty,  honour,  fidelity,  and  the  like,  elves 
birth  to  the  resolution.  A  traveller  determines  to  take 
a  certain  route;  a  learner  resolves  to  conquer  ever 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard :  "  Decision,  resolution  ' 
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diHiculty  in  the  acquiremenl  of  learning.  Humour  or 
clmnge  of  circumstances  occasiuns  a  person  to  alter  his 
determination;  timidity,  fear,  or  defect  in  principle, 
occasions  the  resolution  to  waver.  Children  are  not 
capable  o^  determining ;  and  their  best  resolutions  fall 
before  the  gratification  of  the  moment.  Those  who 
determine  hastily  are  frequently  under  the  necessity  of 
altering  their  determinations ;  '  When  tlie  mind  hovers 
among  such  a  variety  of  allurements,  one  hai  better 
settle  on  a  way  of  life  that  is  not  the  very  best  we  might 
have  chosen,  than  grow  old  without  determining  our 
choice.'— Addison.  There  are  no  resolutions  so  weak 
as  those  that  are  made  on  a  sick  bed:  the  return  of 
health  is  quickly  succeeded  by  a  recurrence  to  our 
former  course  of  life ;  '  The  resolution  of  dying  to  end 
our  miseries  does  not  show  such  a  degree  of  magna- 
nimity, as  a  resolution  to  bear  them,  and  submit  to  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.'— Addison. 

tn  matters  of  science,  determine  is  to  fix  the  mind,  or 
to  cause  it  to  rest  in  a  certain  opinion  ;  to  resolve  is  to 
lay  open  what  is  obscure,  to  clear  the  mind  from  doubt 
and  hesitation.  We  determine  points  of  question ;  we 
resolve  difficulties.  It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  in 
:iiatters  of  rank  or  precedence  than  in  cases  where  the 
solid  and  real  interests  of  men  are  concerned;  'We 
prayagainstnothingbut  sin,andagainstevil  in  general 
(in  the  Lord's  prayer),  leaving  it  with  Omniscience  to 
determine  what  is  really  such.'— Addison.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher  to  resolve  tlie  difficulties  which 
are  proposed  by  the  scholar;  'Ithii:k  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  resolving  your  doubts.  The  reasons  for 
which  you  areincllned  to  visit  London  are,  I  think,  not 
of  sufficient  strength  to  answer  the  objections.' — John- 
PON.  Every  point  is  not  proved  which  is  determined; 
nor  is  every  difficulty  resolved  which  is  answered. 

TO  SOLVE,  RESOLVE. 
Solve  and  resolve  both  come  from  the  Latin  solvo^  In 
Gieek  Xuw,  in  Hebrew  75^  to  loosen. 

Between  solve  and  resolve  there  is  no  considerable 
difference  either  in  sense  or  application:  the  former 
seems  merely  lospeak  of  unfolding,  in  a  general  manner, 
-hat  which  is  wrapped  up  in  obscurity:  loresoloeis 
itherto  unfold  it  by  tlie  particular  method  of  carrying 
rne  back  to  first  principles;  we  solve  a  problem,  and 
rcBolae  a  difficulty  ; 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains, 

Which  only  thy  solution  can  resolve. — Milton. 

DECIDED,  DETERMINED,  RESOLUTE. 

A  man  who  is  decided  (v.  To  decide)  remains  in  no 
(oubt:  he  who  is  determined  is  uninfluenced  by  the 
-ioubts  or  questions  of  others;  Ue  who  is  resolute  (v. 
To  determine,  resolve)  is  uninfluenced  by  the  con- 
sequences of  his  actions.  A  decided  character  is  at 
all  times  essential  for  a  prince  or  a  minister,  but  par- 
ticularly so  in  an  unsettled  period  like  the  present ;  a 
rfetrirmmed  character  is  essential  for  a  commander,  or 
any  one  who  has  to  exeicise  authoiity;  a  resolute 
cliaracter  is  essential  for  one  wlio  has  engaged  in  dan- 
cerous  enterprises.  Pericles  was  a  man  of  a  decided 
temper,  which  was  well  fitted  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
government  in  a  season  of  turbulence  and  disquietude; 
'Almost  all  the  liigh-bred  republicans  of  my  time 
have,  after  a  short  space,  become  the  most  decided 
thorough-paced  courtiers.' — Burke.  Titus  Manlius 
Torquatus  displayed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  a  deter- 
mined character,  when  lie  pnt  to  death  his  victorious 
son  for  a  breach  of  military  discipline  ; 

A  race  determined,  that  to  death  contend; 

So  fierce  these  Greeks  tlieir  last  retreats  defend. 

Pope. 
Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Ctesar,  was  a  man  o(  a  resolute 
temper;  'Most  of  the  propositions  we  think,  reason, 
discourse,  nay,  act  upon,  are  such  as  we  cannot  have 
undoubted  knowledge  of  their  truth  ;  yet  soineof  them 
border  so  near  upon  certainty  that  we  make  no  doubt 
Bit  all  about  them;  but  assent  to  them  as  firmly,  and 
a:;t  according  to  that  assent*as  resolutely^  as  if  they 
were  infallilily  demonstrated.' — Locke. 

DECIDED,  DECISIVE. 
Decided  marks  thai;  which  is  actually  decided:  dect- 
iivj  that  which  appertains  to  decision. 


Decided  is  em'ployed  for  persons  or  things;  aeaatve 
only  for  things.  A  person's  aversion  or  attachment  is 
decided ;  a  sentence,  a  judgement,  or  a  victory,  is  de- 
cisive. A  man  of  a  decided  character  always  adopts 
decisive  measures.  It  is  right  to  be  decidedly  averse 
to  every  thing  which  is  immoral :  we  should  be  cau 
tious  not  to  pronounce  decisively  on  any  point  where 
we  are  not  perfectly  clear  and  well  grounded  in  our 
opinion.  \\  every  popular  commotion  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  gooG  subject  to  take  a  decided  part  in  favour  of 
law  and  order;  '  A  politick  caution,  a  guarded  circum 
spection,  were  among  the  ruling  principles  of  our 
forefathers  in  their  most  decided  conduct.'— Burke 
Such  is  the  nature  of  law,  that,  if  it  were  not  decisive, 
it  would  be  of  no  value ;  '  The  sentences  of  superic  ui 
judges  are  final,  decisive^  and  iirevocable." — flLirfi 

STONE. 

DECISION,  JUDGEMENT,  SENTENCE. 

Decision  signifies  literally  the  act  of  deciding,  or  tlra 
thing  decided  upon  (v.  To  decide) ;  judgement  signifies 
the  act  oi  judging  or  determining  in  general  (v.  To 
decide);  sentence,  in  Latin  scntentia,  signifies  the 
opinion  held  or  maintained. 

These  terms,  though  very  difl'erent  in  their  original 
meaning,  are  now  employed  so  that  the  two  latter  are 
species  of  the  former;  a  final  conclusion  of  any  busi 
iiess  is  comprehended  in  them  all:  but  the  decision 
conveys  none  of  the  collateral  ideas  which  are  expressed 
by  judgement  and  sentence :  a  decision  has  no  respect 
to  the  agent ;  it  may  be  said  of  one  or  many  ;  it  may 
be  the  decision  of  a  court  of  law,  of  the  nation,  of  the 
publick,  of  a  particular  body  of  men,  or  of  a  private 
individual:  but  a  judgement  is  given  in  a  publick 
court,  or  among  private  individuals:  a  sentence  is 
pasted  in  a  court  of  law,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  publick. 

A  decision  specifies  none  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  action ;  it  may  be  a  legal  or  an  arbitrary  decision ; 
it  may  be  a  decision  according  to  one's  caprice,  oi 
after  mature  deliberation ;  a  judgement  is  always 
passed  either  in  a  court  of  law,  and  consequently  by 
virtue  of  authority ;  or  it  js  passed  by  an  individual 
by  the  authority  of  his  own  judgement:  a  sentence  is 
always  passed  by  the  authority  of  law,  or  the  will  of 
the  publick. 

A  decision  respects  matters  of  dispute  or  litigation; 
it  puts  an  end  to  all  question  ;  '  The  decisions  of  ihfl 
judges,  in  the  several  courts  of  justice,  are  the  priii 
cipal  and  most  authoritative  evidence  that  can  be  given 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  custom  as  shall  form  a  pari 
of  the  conmion  law.'— Blackstonb.  A  judgement 
respects  the  guilt  or  innocence,  the  moral  excellence 
or  defects,  of  a  person ;  '  It  is  the  greatest  folly  to  seek 
the  praise  or  approbation  of  any  being  besides  the  Su 
preme  Being  ;  because  no  other  being  can  make  a  right 
judgement  of  us.' — Addison.  A  sentence  respects  the 
punishment  or  consequent  fate  of  the  object:  'The 
guilty  man  has  an  honour  for  the  judge,  who  with 
justice  pronounces  against  him  the  seaicTicc  of  death 
itself.' — Steele.  Some  questions  are  of  so  compli 
cated  a  nature,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  them  to 
a  decision ;  men  are  forbidden  by  the  Christian  reli 
gion  to  be  severe  in  their  judgements  on  one  another  ; 
the  works  of  an  author  must  sometimes  await  the  sen- 
tence of  impartial  posterity  before  their  value  can  bu 
duly  appreciated. 

FINAL,  CONCLUSIVE. 

Final,  in  French  final,  Latin  finalis,  from  finis  the 
end,  signifies  having  an  end;  conclusive,  as  in  the 
preceding  article,  signifies  shutting  up,  or  coming  to  a 
conclusion. 

Final  designates  simply  the  circumstance  of  being 
the  last;  conclusive  the  mode  of  finishing  or  cominc 
to  the  last:  a  determination  is  _^7ia;  which  is  to  be 
succeeded  by  no  other ;  'Neither  with  us  in  England 
hath  there  been  (till  very  lately)  any  final  determina- 
tion upon  the  right  of  authors  at  the  common  law.'— 
Blackstone.  A  reasoning  is  conclusive  that  puts  a 
stop  to  farther  question;  'X  hardly  think  the  example 
of  Abraham's  complaining,  that,  unless  he  iiad  some 
children  of  his  body,  his  steward  Eliezer  of  Damascus 
would  be  his  heir,  is  quite  conclusive  to  show  that  he 
made  him  so  by  will.'— Blackstone.  The  final  i. 
arbitrary ;  it  depends  upon  the  will  to  make  U  •(  oi 
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not;  tne  conclusive  Is  relative;  it  depends  upon  the 
eiicmti stances  an^  the  underata'iding.  a  person  gives 
a  final  answer  at  option;  Imt,  in  order  to  make  an 
answer  eoncliisive,  it  must  be  satisfactory  to  all  parlies. 

CONCLUSIVE,  DECISIVE,  CONVINCING. 

Conclusive  applies  either  to  practical  or  argumenta- 
tive matters;  decisive  to  what  is  practical  only ;  con- 
vincing' lo  what  is  argumentative  only. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  conclusive  wlien  we  deliberate, 
and  decisive  when  we  command.  Wliat  is  conclusive 
puts  an  end  to  all  discussion,  and  determines  the 
judgement;  'I  will  not  disguise  that  Dr.  Bentloy, 
whose  criticism  is  so  conclusive  for  the  forgery  of  tliose 
tragedies  quoted  by  Plutarch,  is  of  opinion  "Thespis 
himselfpublishednothingin  writing.'" — Cumberland. 
What  is  decisive  puis  an  end  to  all  wavering,  and  de- 
termines the  will ;  '  la  it  not  somewhat  singular  that 
Young  preserved,  without  any  palliation,  this  preface 
(to  his  Satire  on  Women)  so  h]\intly  decisive  in  favour 
of  laughing  at  the  world,  in  the  same  collection  of  his 
works  which  contains  the  mournful,  angry,  gloomy, 
JV<o-/t(  Thoughts  ?'~Crvft.  Negotiators  have  some- 
times an  interest  in  not  speaking  conclusively ;  com- 
manders can  never'retain  their  authority  without 
speaking  decisively ;  conclusive,  when  compared  to 
convincing-^  is  senerdl;  the  latter  is  particular:  an  ar- 
gument is  convincing^  a  chain  of  reasoning  conclusive. 
There  may  be  much  that  is  convincing^  where  there  is 
nothing  conclusive ;  a  proof  may  be  convincing  of  a 
particular  circumstance;  but  cwiicitMsiue  evidence  will 
oear  upon  Uie  main  question  ;  'That  religion  is  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  man,  can  be  proved  by  the  most 
c.cnvincing  arguments.' — Blair. 

CKJTERION,  STANDARD, 
Criterion,  in  Greek  Kpirqptov,  from  Kplvto  to  judge, 
signifies  the  mark  or  rule  by  which  one  may  judge; 
standard^  from  the  verb  to  stand,  signifies  the  point 
at  which  one  must  stand,  or  beyond  which  one  umst 
iiot  go. 

The  criterion  is  employed  only  in  matters  of  judge- 
ment ;  the  standard  is  used  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
>f  life.  The  former  serves  for  determining  the  cha- 
racters and  qualities  of  things  ;  the  latter  for  defining 
quantity  and  measure.  The  language  and  manners  of 
B.  person  is  the  best  criterion  for  forming  an  estimate 
»f  his  station  and  education  ; 

But  have  we  then  no  law  besides  our  will, 
No  just  criterion  fijc'd  to  good  or  ill  ? 
As  well  at  noon  we  may  obstruct  our  sight. 
Then  doubt  if  such  a  thing  exists  as  light. 

Jenyns. 
In  order  to  produce  a  uniformity  in  the  mercantile 
transactiojis  of  mankind,  one  with  another,  it  is  the 
custom  of  government  to  set  up  a  certain  standard  for 
he  regulation  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures. 
The  word  standard  may  likewise  be  used  figura- 
vely  in  the  same  sense.    The  Bible  is  a  standard  of 
Tcellence,  both  in  morals  and  religion,  which  cannot 
oe  too  closely  followsd.    It  is  impossible  to  have  the 
same  standard  in  I'le  arts  and  sciences,  because  all 
our  performances  fall  short  of  perfection,  and  will 
admit  of  improvement ; 
Rate  not  th'  extension  of  the  human  mind, 
By  the  plebeian  standard  of  mankind. — Jenyns. 

TO  CONFIRM,  CORROBORATE. 

Confirm^  in  French  conjirmer,  Latin  covfirmo,  which 
Is  compounded  of  con  and  firmo  or  Jtrmus,  signifying 
to  make  additionally  ^r??! ;  corroborate,  in  Latin  corro- 
boratus,  prfrliciple  of  corrobdro,  compounded  of  cor  or 
con  and  roboro  to  strengthen,  signifies  to  add  to  the 
strength. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common  to  these  terms, 
but  under  different  circumstances:  confirm  is  used 
generally ;  corroborate  only  in  particular  instances. 

What  confirms  serves  to  confirm  the  minds  of  others : 
There  is  an  Abyssinian  here  who  knew  Mr.  Bruce 
at  Givender.  I  have  examined  him,  and  he  confirms 
Mr.  Bruce's  account.' — Sir  Wm.  Jones.  What  cor- 
Tfihorates  strengthens  one's  self;  'The  secrecy  of  this 
cnnierence  very  Hiuch  favours  my  conjecture,  thai 
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Augustus  made  an  attempt  to  persuade  V  berius  fron" 
holding  on  the  ein;iire ;  and  the  length  of  time  it  took 
up  coi-roborntcs  the  prnbiibilily  of  that  conjecture.'  • 
Cumberland.  A  testimony  iimybe  confirmed  or  cor 
roborated ;  but  all  doubt  is  removed  by  a  covfirinaiion , 
the  pereunsion  is  strengthened  by  a  corroboration  4 
when  the  truth  of  a  person's  assertions  is  called  in 
question,  it  is  fortunate  for  him  when  circumstances 
present  themselves  that  confirm  the  truth  of  what  he 
has  said,  or,  if  lie  have  respectable  friends,  tc  corrobo- 
rate his  testimony. 


TO  CONFIRM,  ESTABLISI.. 

0>n^rm{v.  To  confirm,  corroborate) ;  establish,  C\oui 
the  word  stable,  signifies  to  make  stable  or  able  to 
stand. 

The  idea  of  strengthening  is  common  to  these  as  to 
the  former  terms,  but  with  a  different  application : ' 
confirm  respects  the  state  of  a  person's  mind,  and 
whatever  acts  upon  the  mind;  establish  is  employed 
with  regard  to  whatever  is  external :  a  report  is  con 
firmed;  a  reputation  is  estiblishcd:  a  person  is  co«- 
firmed  in  th';  persuasion  or  belief  of  any  truth  or  cir 
cumstance; 

Trifles,  light  as  air. 
Are  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong 
Aa  proofs  of  Holy  Writ. — Suakspbare 
A  thing  is  established  in  the  publick  estimatJoi,  ot 
a  principle  is  established  in  the  mind;  '  TJie  silk 
worm,  after  having  spun  her  task,  lays  her  eggs  and 
dies  ;  but  a  man  can  never  have  taken  in  his  full  mea- 
sure of  knowledge,  has  not  time  to  subdue  his  pas- 
sions, or  establish,  his  soul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to 
the  perfection  of  his  nature,  before  he  is  hurried  oft 
the  stage.' — Addison. 

The  mind  seeks  its  own  means  of  confirming  itself; 
things  ixvo  established  either  by  time  or  authority :  no 
person  should  be  liasly  in  giving  credit  to  reports  thai 
are  not  fully  confirmed,  nor  in  giving  support  to  mea< 
sures  that  are  not  established  upon  the  surest  grounds  ■ 
a  reciprocity  of  good  offices  serves  to  confirm  an  alli 
ance,  or  a  good  understanding  between  people  and 
nations;  interest  or  reciprocal  affection  serve  to  esta- 
blish an  intercourse  between  individuals,  wliich  hasi 
peihaps,  been  casually  commenced. 


UNDETERMINED,  UNSETTLED, 
UNSTEADY,  VYAVERING. 

Undetermined  (u.  To  determine,)  is  a  temporary 
stale  of  the  mind ;  unsettled  is  commonly  more  lasting ; 
we  are  undeterminp-d  in  ihe  ordinary  concerns  of  life; 
we  are  unsettled  in  matters  of  opinion:  we  maybe 
undetermined  whether  we  shall  go  or  stay;  we  are 
unsettled  in  our  faith  or  religious  profession  ;  '  Uncer 
tain  and  unsettled  as  Cicero  was,  he  seems  fired  with 
the  contemplation  of  immortalily.' — Pearse. 

Undetermined  and  unsettled  are  applied  to  parti- 
cular objects;  mistcadij  and  wavering  dive  habits  of  the 
mind:  to  be  unsteady  is, in  fact, to  be  habituallyM7i5ei- 
tled  in  regard  to  all  objects.  An  unsettled  character  is 
one  that  has  no  settled  principles:  an  unsteady  cha 
racter has  an  unfitness  in  himself  to  settle;  'You  will 
find  soberness  and  truth  in  the  proper  teachers  of  reli 
Rion,  and  much  unsteadiness  and  vanity  in  others.' — 
Earl  Wentworth.  Undetermined  describes  one 
uniform  state  of  mind,  namely,  the  want  of  deter- 
mination :  waveinvg  describes  a  changeable  state, 
namely,  the  state  of  determining  variously  at  difl>:rent 
times.  Undetermined  is  always  taken  in  an  indif- 
ferent, wavering  mostly  in  a  bad,  sense  :  we  may  fre- 
quently be  undetermined  from  tlie  nature  of  the  cAse, 
which  does  not  present  motives  for  determniing ;  '  We 
suffer  the  last  part  of  life  to  steal  from  us  in  weak 
hopes  of  some  fortuitous  occurrence  or  drowsy  equi- 
librations of  undetermined  counsel.' — Johnson.  A 
person  is  mostly  wavering  from  a  defect  in  hia  cha 
racier,  in  cases  where  he  might  determine  ; 
Yet  such,  we  find,  they  are  as  can  control 
The  servile  actions  of  our  wav  ring  soul. 

Priou. 
A  parent  may  with  reason  be  nndete-rmined  as  to  the 
line  of  life  which  'je  shall  choose  fur  his  son  :  men  ot 
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soft  and  timid  chai-aciers  are  always  wavering  in  ihc 
.T.ost  trivial,  as  well  as  tlie  most  important,  concerns 
of  life. 


CONSTANCY,  STABIT.ITY,  STEADINESS, 
FIRMNESS. 

Constancy,  in  French  consta-nze,  Lalin  constantia, 
from  constans  and  consto,  compounded  of  cun  and  sto 
to  stand  by  or  close  to  a  tiling,  signilies  the  quality  of 
adhering  to  the  thing  that  has  been  once  chosen  ;  sta- 
bility, in  French  stability,  Latin  stabilitas,  from  sta- 
bills  and  sto  to  stand,  signifies  the  abstract  quality  of 
being  able  to  stand;  steadiness,  irom  steady  or  staid, 
Saxon  steLig,  high  German  stdtig,  Greek  aTd^:s  and 
t^ui  to  stand,  signifies  a  capacity  for  standing  ;  Jirni- 
7iess,  signifies  the  abstract  quality  of  firm. 

CoTisJoncT/ respects  the  afl'ections;  stability  the  opi- 
nions ;  steadiness  the  action  or  the  motives  of  action  ; 
firmness  the  purpose  or  resolution. 

*  Constancy  prevents  from  changing,  and  furnishes 
Uie  mind  with  resources  against  weariness  or  disgust 
of  the  same  object ;  it  preserves  and  supports  an 
attachment  under  every  change  of  circumstatices  ; 
'  Without  consiaTicy  there  is  neither  love,  friendship, 
nor  virtue  in  the  world.' — Addison.  Stability  pre- 
vents from  varying,  it  bears  up  the  mind  against  the 
movements  of  levity  or  curiosity,  which  a  diversity  of 
objects  might  produce;  '  With  God  there  is  no  varia- 
bleness, with  man  there  is  no  stability,  Virtue  and 
vice  divide  the  empire  of  his  mind,  and  wisdom  and 
folly  alternately  rule  him.' — Blair.  Steadiness  pre- 
vents from  deviating;  it  enables  the  mind  to  bear  up 
against  the  influence  of  humour,  which  temperament 
or  outward  circumstances  might  produce;  it  fixes  on 
one  course  and  keeps  to  it;  'A  manly  steadiness  of 
conduct  is  the  object  we  are  always  to  keep  in  view.' 
— IIlaxr.  Firmness  prevents  from  yielding;  it  gives 
the  mind  strength  against  all  the  attacks  to  which  it 
may  bo  exposed  ;  it  makes  a  resistance,  and  comes  off 
triumphant ;  '  A  corrupted  and  guilty  man  can  possess 
no  true  firmness  of  weart.' — Bla.jr. 

Constn.ncy,  among  lovers  and  friends,  is  the  favourite 
theme  of  poets;  the  world  has,  however,  afforded  but 
few  originals  from  which  they  could  copy  their  pic- 
tures: they  have  mostly  described  what  is  desirable 
rather  than  what  is  real.  Stability  of  character  is 
essential  for  those  who  are  to  command;  for  how  can 
they  govern  others  who  cannot  govern  their  own 
thoughts  1  Steadiness  of  deportment  is  a  great  re- 
commendation to  those  who  have  to  obey;  how  can 
any  one  perform  his  part  well  who  suffers  himself  to 
be  perpetually  interrupted  1  Firmness  of  character  is 
indispensable  in  the  support  of  principles :  there  are 
many  occasions  in  which  this  part  of  a  man's  cha- 
racter is  likely  to  be  put  to  a  severe  test. 

Constancy  is  opposed  to  fickleness ;  stability  to 
^.hangcableness;  steadiness  to  flightiness  ;  ^rnniess  to 
pliancy, 

FIRM,  FIXED,  SOLID,  STABLE. 

Firm,  in  French  firme,  Latin  Jirmus,  comes  from 
fero  to  bear,  signifying  the  quality  of  bearing,  up- 
holding, or  keeping ;  fixed  denotes  the  state  of  behig 
fixed;  solid,  in  Latin  solidus,  conies  from  solum  the 
ground,  which  is  the  most  solid  thing  existing;  stable, 
in  Latin  stabiUs,  from  sto,  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  able  to  stand. 

That  is  firm  v/hich  is  not  easily  shaken;  that  is 
fixed  which  is  fastened  to  something  else,  and  not 
easily  torn;  that  is  solid  which  is  able  to  bear,  and 
does  not  easily  give  way  ;  that  is  stable  which  is  able 
In  make  a  stand  against  resistance,  or  the  etiects  of 
time.  A  pillar  which  is  firm  on  its  base,  fixed  to  a 
wall  made  of  solid  oak,  is  likely  to  he  stable.  A  man 
stands  firm  m  battle  who  does  not  flinch  from  the  at- 
tack :  he  is  fized  to  a  spot  by  the  order  of  his  com- 
mander. An  arinyof^fra  men  form  a  solid  mass, 
and,  by  their  heroism,  may  deserve  tJie  moat  stable 
monuin<int  that  can  be  erected ; 

fn  one  finu  orb  the  bands  were  rang'd  around, 
A  cloud -of  heroes  blackcn'd  all  the  ground. 

Pope. 

*  Gif9rd"  '"Stability,  Constance,  ferraet^." 


Unmcv'd  and  silent,  the  whole  war  they  wa  v 

Serenely  dreadful,  and  ^sfix'd  as  fate— Popb. 

In  the  moral  sense,  firmness  respects  the  piirposfi 

or  such  actions  as  depend  on  the  purpose ;  fixed  r  use. 

either  for  the  mind,  or  for  outward  circumstances 

solid  is  applicable  to  things  in  general,  in  an  ab.-Jolut' 

sense  ;  stable  is  applicable  to  things  in  a  relative  ricsm- 

Decrees  are  more  or  less  firm,  according  to  the  souro, 

from  which  they  spring ;  none  are  firm,  compara- 

with  those  which  arise  from  the  will  of  the  Almighty 

The  man  that 's  resolute  and  just 

Firm  to  his  principles  and  trust, 

Nor  hopes  nor  fears  can  bind. — Walsh. 

Laws  are  fixed  in  proportion  as  they  are  conneclo 

with  a  constitution  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  innovate 

'  One  loves  fixed  laws,  and  the  other  arbitrary  power. 

— Temple.    That  which  is  solid  is  so  of  its  own  na. 

ture,  but  does  not  admit  of  degrees :  a  solid  reason 

has  within  itself  an  independent  property,  whicli  can 

not  be  increased  or  diminished  ; 

But  these  fantastick  errours  of  our  dream 
Lead  us  to  solid  wrong.—CoWLKY. 
That  which  is  stable  is  so  by  comparison  with  thai 
whicli  is  of  less  duration  ;  the  characters  of  some  men 
ate  more  stable  than  those  of  others  ;  youth  will  no< 
have  so  stable  a  character  as  manhood;  'The  pros 
perity  of  no  man  on  earth  is  stable  and  assured.'— 
Blair. 

A  friendship  is  firm  when  it  does  not  depend  upov 
the  opinion  of  others:  it  is  fixed  when  the  choice  ik 
made  and  grounded  in  the  mind ;  it  is  soUd^  when  ii 
rests  on  the  only  solid  basis  of  accordancy  in  virtus 
and  religion;  it  is  staA/c  when  it  is  not  liable  to  de 
crease  or  die  away  with  time. 


HARD,  FIRM,  SOLID. 
The  close  adherence  of  the  component  parts  or  < 
body  constitutes  hardness.  Tlie  close  adherence  oi 
diflerent  bodies  to  each  other  constitutes  firmness  {v 
Fixed).  That  is  hard  which  will  not  yield  to  a  closei 
compression  ;  that  is  firm  which  will  not  yield  so  as  tc 
produce  a  separation,  [ce  is  hard,  as  far  as  it  redpectK 
itself,  when  it  resists  every  pressure  ;  it  is  firm  witi 
regard  to  the  water  which  it  covers,  when  it  is  » 
closely  bound  as  to  resist  every  weight  without 
breaking. 

Hard  and  solid  respect  the  internal  constitution  of 
bodies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  component  parts; 
but  hard  denotes  a  much  closer  degree  of  adherence 
ihnn  solid:  the  hard  is  opposed  to  the  soft;  ti\s  solid 
to  the  fluid:  every  hard  body  is  by  nature  solid;  al- 
though every  solid  body  is  not  hard.  Wood  is  always 
a  solid  body,  but  it  is  sometimes  hard,  and  sometimes 
soft ;  water,  when  congealed,  is  a  solid  body,  and  ad- 
mits of  different  degrees  of  hardness. 

In  the  improper  application,  hardness  is  allied  to 
insensibility:  firmness  to  fixedness;  solidity  to  sub- 
stantiality: a  hard  man  is  not  to  be  acted  upon  by 
any  tender  motives;  a  firm  man  is  not  to  be  turned 
from  his  purpose;  a  solid  man  holds  no  purposes  that 
are  not  well  founded.  A  man  is  hardened  in  that, 
which  is  bad,  by  being  made  insensible  to  that  which 
is  good  :  a  man  is  confirmed  in  any  thing  good  or  bad, 
by  being  rendered  Ie;^s  disposed  to  lay  it  aside;  his 
mind  is  consolidated  by  acquiring  fresh  motives  for 
action. 


TO  FIX,  FASTEN,  STICK. 

Fix  (v.  To  fix,  settle);  fasten  is  to  make/u6'(;  stick 
is  to  make  to  stick.  , 

Fix  is  a  generick  term  ;  fasten  and  stick  are  but 
modes  of  fixing  -we  fix  whatever  we  make  to  remain 
in  a  given  situation;  we  fasten  if  we  fix  It  firmly:  we 
stick  when  we  fix  a  thing  by  means  of  sticking--  A 
post  is  fixed  in  the  ground ;  it  is  fastened  to  a  wall  by 
a  nail ;  it  is  stuck  to  another  board  by  means  of  glue. 
Shelves  uro  fixed  :  a  horse  is/as£e7ic£^  to  a  gate;  bills 
are  stuck  up.  What  is  fixed  may  be  removed  in ' 
various  ways  ; 

On  mules  and  dogs  the  infection  first  began, 
And  fast  the  vengeful  arrows /I'd  in  man.- -Papa! 
What  ia  fastened  is  removed  by  main  force  ; 
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As  ttie  bold  bound  thai  gives  the  ion  chase, 
With  beatitiK  bo«ora,  and  with  eager  pace^ 
Hangs  on  his  haunch,  or  fastens  on  liis  ho.  's, 
Guaids  as  he  turns,  and  circles  as  he  wheels. 

POPK. 

*Vhat  is  stuck  must  be  scpaiated  by  contrivance ; 
Snine  lines  more  moving  than  the  rest, 
Stuck  to  liie  point  that  pierc'd  her  bruast.— tiwiFT. 

TO  FIX,  SETTLE,  ESTADLISU. 
TqJix,  ill  Latin  fixum,  perfect  o(  Jigo,  and  in  Greek 
rjjyas,  signifies  simply  to  make  to  keep  its  place  ;  settle, 
which  iS  a  frequentative  of  se(,  signifies  to  make  to 
sit  or  be  at  rest ;  establish^  frniii  the  Latin  stabilis, 
signifies  to  make  staljle  or  kefip  its  ground. 

Fix  is  the  general  and  indefinite  term  ;  to  settle  and 
estahlisk  are  to  fix  strongly.     Fix  Kind  settle  are  ap- 
plied either  to  material  or  spiritual  objects,  establish 
only  10  moral  objects.    A  post  may  be  fixed  in  the 
ground  in  any  manner,  but  it  requires  tune  for  it  to 
ecttle  ; 
Hell  heard  the  insufferable  noise,  hell  saw 
Heaven  running  from  heav'n,  and  would  have  fled 
Affrighted,  but  that  fate  had  j?x'rf  too  deep 
Her  daik  foundations, — Milton. 
Wann'd  in  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies, 
And  shades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes.— Pope. 
I  jiei-son  may  either  /x  himself,  settle  himself,  or 
establish  \\imse\?\  the  first  case  refers  simply  to  lus 
taking  up  his  abode,  or  choosing  a  certain  spot;  the 
secimd  refers  to  his  permanency  of  stay ;   and  the 
third  to  the  business  which  he  raises  or  renders  per- 
manent, 

Tlie  same  distinction  exists  between  these  words  in 
their  farther  application  to  the  conduct  of  men.    We 
may^j;  one  or  manypoints,  important  or  unimportant, 
it  is  a  mere  act  of  tlie  will ;  we  stttle  many  points  of 
imporiance;  it  is  an  act  of  deliberation:  thus  we  ^x 
the  day  and  hour  of  doing  a  thing ;  we  settle  the  affairs 
of  our  family  ; 
While  wavering  couRcils  thus  his  mind  engage. 
Fluctuates  in  doubtful  thought  the  Pylian  sage. 
To  join  the  host  or  to  the  gen'ral  haste. 
Debating  long,  he^xcs  on  the  last.— Pope. 
Justice  submitted  to  what  Abra  pleas'd, 
Her  u'ill  alone  could  settle  or  revoke, 
And  law  v/as  fixed  by  what  she  latest  spoke. 

Prior. 

So  likewise  to  fix  is  properly  the  act  of  one  ;  to  settle 
may  be  the  joint  act  of  many  :  thus  a  parent^ics  on 
a  business  for  his  child,  or  lie  settles  the  marriage  con- 
tiact  with  another  parent.  To ^i  and  5cfi/e  are  per- 
sonal acts,  and  the  objects  are  mostly  of  a  private 
nature ,  but  to  establish  is  an  indirect  action,  and  the 
object  mostly  of  a  public  nature  thus  we  fix  our  opi- 
nions; we  sc»Ze  our  minds;  or  we  are  instrumental  in 
e?tablishivg  laws,  institutions,  and  the  like.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  any  one  should  remain  iin- 
settled  in  his  faith;  and  still  more  so,  that  the  best 
form  of  faith  is  not  universally  established;  '  A  pam- 
phlet that  talks  of  slavery,  France,  and  the  pretender ; 
they  desire  no  more;  it  will  settle  the  wavering  and 
confirm  the  doubtful.'— Swift.  '  I  wou'Id  establish 
but  one  general  rule  to  be  observed  in  all  conversation, 
which  IS  this,  that  men  should  not  talk  to  please  ihem- 
fii-Hes,  but  those  that  hear  them,* — Steele. 


TO  FIX,  DETERMINE,  SETTLE,  LIMIT. 
To_^i,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  is  here  the  genera! 
term  :  to  determine  {v.  To  decide) ;  to  settle  (v.  To  fix) ; 
to  limit  (u.  To  hound) ;  are  here  modes  of  fixivg. 
They  all  denote  the  acts  of  conscious  agents,  but  difier 
hi  the  object  and  circumstances  of  the  action;  we  may 
fi3^  any  object  by  any  means,  and  to  any  point,  we  may 
fii  material  objects  or  spiritual  objects,  we  may  either 
^  by  means  of  our  senses,  or  our  thoughts;  but  we 
<:an  ditcrmine  only  by  means  of  our  fhouglits.  To 
/?x,  in  distinction  from  the  rest,  is  said  in  regard  to  a 
singU'  point  or  a  line  ;  but  to  determine  is  always  said 
Df  one  or  more  points,  or  a  whole:  we  j?x  where  a 
thing  shall  begin;  but  we  detcrimme  where  it  shall 
begin,  and  where  it  shall  end,  which  way,  and  how 


far  it  shall  go,  and  the  like ;  thus,  we  ma,y  fix  our  eye 
upon  a  star,  or  we  fix  our  minds  upon  a  particular 
branch  of  astronomy;  'In  a  rotund,  whether  it  be  a 
building  or  a  plantation,  you  can  no  where _/tx  a  boun- 
dary.'— Burke.  We  determine  the  distance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or  the  specific  gravity  of  bodiei,  and 
the  like,  upon  philosoplacal  principles.  So  in  moials 
we  may ^x  our  minds  on  an  object;  hwt  we  determine 
the  mode  of  accomplishing  it;  'Your  first  care  must 
be  to  acquire  the  power  oC  fixing  your  thoughts.'— 
nLi.iR.  'More  particularly  to  determine  the  propei 
season  for  giammar,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  made 
a  study,  but  as  an  introduction  to  rhetorick.'— Locks:. 
Determirte  is  to  settle  as  a  means  to  the  end  ;  we 
commonly  determine  all  subordinate  matters,  in  ordc 
to  settle  a  matter  finally :  thus,  the  determination  of  a 
single  cause  will  serve  to  settle  all  other  diffcrencet*. 
'  One  had  better  settle  on  a  way  of  life  tliat  is  not  the 
very  best  we  might  have  chosen,  than  grow  old  with- 
out determining  our  choice.' — Addison.  The  deter- 
mination respects  the  act  of  the  individual  who  fixes 
certain  points  and  brings  them  to  a  term ;  the  settle- 
ment respects  siujply  the  conclusion  of  the  affair,  or 
the  termination  of  all  dispute  and  question ;  '  Religion 
settles  the  pretensions  and  otherwise  interfering  in 
terests  of  mortal  men.' — Addison. 
How  can  we  bind  or  lim.it  his  decree 
But  what  our  ear  has  heard  or  eye  may  see  ? 

Prior. 
To  determine  and  Zmi£  both  signify  to^x  bounda 
ries;  but  the  former  respects,  for  tlie  most  part,  such 
boundaries  or  terms  as  are  formed  by  the  nature  of 
things;  '  No  sooner  have  they  climbed  that  hill,  which 
thus  determines  their  view  at  a  distance,  but  a  new 
prospect  is  opened.' — Atterbury. 
No  mystic  dreams  could  make  their  fates  appear. 
Though  now  detei-mi/i'd  by  Tydides'  spear. — Pope. 
Limit.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  act  of  a  conscious 
agent  employed  upon  visUiIe  objects,  and  llie  process 
of  the  action  itself  is  rendered  visible,  as  when  we 
limit  a  price,  or  limit  our  time.  Sec. 

TO  COMPOSE,  SETTLE. 

Compose,  in  Latin  composui,  perfect  of  compono  to 
put  together,  signifies  to  put  in  due  order;  in  which 
sense  it  is  allied  to  settle. 

We  compose  that  which  has  been  disjointed  and 
separated,  by  bringing  it  together  again  ;  we  settle  that 
wliich  has  been  disturbed  and  put  in  motion,  by  mak 
ingit  rest:  we  compose  the  thoughts  which  have  been 
deranged  and  thrown  into  confusion  ; 

Thy  presence  did  each  doubtful  heart  compose. 

And  factions  wonder'd  that  they  once  arose. 

TiCKELL. 

We  settle  the  mind  which  has  been  fluctuating  and 

distracted  by  contending  desires; 
Perhaps  my  reason  may  but  ill  defend 
My  settled  faith,  my  mind  with  age  impair'd. 

Shenstone. 

The  mind  must  be  composed  before  we  can  think 

justly ;  it  must  be  settled  before  we  can  act  consist 

ently. 
We  compose  the  difTerences  of  others  :  we  settle  our 

own  differences  with  others:  it  is  difficult  to  compose 

the  quarrels  of  angry  opponents,  or  to  seitleihe  dis 

pules  of  obstinate  partisans. 

COIVIPOSED,  SEDATE. 

Composed  expresses  the  stale  of  being  composed  (b, 
To  compose) ;  sedate.,  in  Latin  sedatus,  participle  ol 
sedo  to  settle,  sienifies  the  quality  of  being  settled. 

Composed  respects  the  air  and  looks  externally,  and 
the  spirits  internally ;  sedate  relates  to  the  deportmen 
or  carriage  externally,  and  the  fixedness  of  the  pur- 
pose internally  :  composed  is  opposed  to  ruffled  or  hur- 
ried, sedate  to  buoyant  or  volatile. 

Composure  is  a  particular  state  of  the  mind ;  sedate- 
ncss  is  an  Iiabitual  fiame  of  mind  ;  a  part  of  the  cha- 
racter: a  composed  mien  is  very  becoming  in  the  sea- 
son of  devotion  ;  '  Upon  her  nearer  approach  to  Her 
cnles  she  stepped  before  the  other  lady,  who  came  for 
waid  with  a  reg  ilar  composed  carriage.'— Addison 
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A  seaate  tarr  age  is  becoming  in  youth  who  are  en- 
gaged in  serious  concerns ; 

Let  ine  associate  wirh  the  serious  night. 


And  O'Ontempluiion,  her  sedate  compeer. 


Thomson. 


TO  ASK,  OR  ASK  FOR,  CLAIM,  DEMAND. 

To  ask,  is  here  taken  for  something  more  than  a 
simple  expression  of  wishes,  as  denoted  in  the  article 
under  To  ask,  beg;  claim,  in  Latin  clamo  to  cry  after, 
signifies  to  express  an  imperious  wish  for;  demand, 
in  French  demander^  Latin  demando,  compounded  of 
de  and  mando,  signifies  to  call  for  imperatively. 

.-SsA,  in  the  sensenf  ie^,  is  confined  to  the  expression 
of  wishes  on  the  part  of  the  asker,  without  involving 
any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  person  asked ;  all 
granted  in  this  case  is  voluntary,  or  complied  will]  as  a 
favour:  but  ask  for  in  the  sense  here  taken  is  involun- 
tary, and  springs  from  the  forms  and  distinctions  of 
society,  Msk  is  here,  as  before,  generick  or  specifick  ; 
claim  and  demand  are  specifick ;  in  its  specifick  sense 
it  conveys  a  less  peremptory  sense  than  either  claim,  or 
demand.  To  ask  for  denotes  simply  the  expressed 
wish  to  have  what  is  considered  as  due ; 

Virtue,  with  them,  is  only  to  abstain 

From  all  that  nature  asks^  and  covet  pain. 

Jknvns. 

To  claim  is  to  assert  a  right,  or  to  make  it  known  ; 
My  country  claims  me  all,  claims  ev'iy  passion. 

Martyn. 
To  <iemand  is  to  insist  on  having  without  the  liberty 
of  a  refusal ; 

Even  mountains,  vales. 
And  forests,  seem  impatient  to  demand 
The  promis'd  sweetness.  Thomson. 
Ssking  respects  obligation  in  general,  great  or 
small ;  claim  respects  obligations  of  importance.  Ask- 
ing for  supposes  a  right,  not  questionable;  claim  sup- 
poses a  right  hitherto  unacknowledged ;  demand  sup- 
poses eitiier  a  disputed  right,  or  the  absence  of  all 
righl,  and  the  simple  determination  to  have  :  a  trades- 
man! asks  for  what  is  owing  to  him  as  circumstances 
may  require ;  a  person  claims  the  properly  he  has  lost ; 
people  are  sometimes  pleased  to  make  demands,  the 
legality  of  which  cannot  be  proved.  What  is  lent 
must  be  asked  for  vi'hen  it  is  wanted  ;  whatever  has 
been  lost  and  is  found  must  be  recovered  by  a  claim  ; 
whatever  a  selfish  person  wants,  he  strives  to  obtain 
by  a  demand,  whetlier  justor  unjust. 


TO  DEMAND,  REQUIRE. 
To  demand,  u  here  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the 
preceding    article ;    require,   in  Latin   rcquiro,  com- 
pounded of  re  and  qu<Bro^  signifies  to  seek  for,  or  to 
seek  to  get  back. 

We  dsmand  that  which  is  owing  and  ought  to  be 
given;  we  rcjiiiVe  that  which  we  wish  and  expect  to 
have  done.  A  drmand  is  more  positive  than  a  requi- 
sition; the  former  admits  of  no  question  ;  the  latter  is 
liable  to  be  both  questioned  and  refused :  the  creditor 
makes  a  demand  on  tha  debtor;  the  master  requires 
a  certain  portion  of  duty  from  his  servant;  it  is  unjust 
to  demandot  a  person  what  he  has  no  right  to  give; 
Hear,  all  ye  Trojans !  all  ye  Grecian  bands. 
What  Paris,  author  of  the  war,  demands. 

Pope. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  require  of  a  person  what  it  is  not 
in  his  power  to  do; 

Now,  by  my  sov'reign  and  his  fate  I  swear, 
Renown'd  for  faith  in  peace,  and  (brce  in  war, 
Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desir'd, 
And  what  we  seek  of  you,  of  us  requir'^d. 

Dryden. 
A  thing  is  commonly  demanded  in  express  words ;  it 
is  required  by  implication:  a  person  demands  admit- 
tance when  it  is  not  voluntarily  granted;  he  requires 
respectful  deportment  from  those  who  are  subordinate 
to  Iiim. 

In  the  figurative  application  the  same  sense  is  pre- 
served: things  of  urgency  and  momen'.de7nan(Z  imme- 
diate attention  ;  '  Surely  the  retrospect  of  life  and  the 
extirpation  of  lusts  and  appetites,  deeply  rooted  and 


widely  spread,  may  be  allowed  to  demandi.on\c  secessinn 
from  business  and  folly.'— Johnson.  Difficult  matters 
require  a  steady  attention ; 

Oh  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires^ 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires. 

GOLDSMITS 

RIGHT,  CLAIM,  PRIVILEGE. 

Right  signifies  in  this  sense  what  it  is  right  for  one 
to  possess,  which  is  in  fact  a  word  of  large  meaning: 
for  since  the  right  and  the  wrong  depend  upon  inde 
terminable  questions,  the  Hght  of  having  is  equally 
indeterminable  in  some  cases  with  every  other  species 
of  right.  A  claim  {v.To  ask  for)  is  a  species  oirighi 
to  have  that  which  is  in  the  hands  of  another;  the 
right  to  ask  another  for  it.  The  privilege  is  a  specie 
of  right  peculiar  to  particular  individuals  or  bodies. 

Right,  in  its  fulPsense,  is  altogether  an  abstract  thing 
which  is  independent  of  human  laws  and  regulations; 
claims  and  privileges  are  altogether  connected  with  the 
establishments  of  civil  society. 

Liberty,  in  the  general  sense,  is  an  unalienable  right 
which  belongs  to  man  as  a  rational  and  responsible 
agent ;  it  is  not  a  claim,  for  it  is  set  above  all  question, 
and  all  condition ;  nor  is  it  a  privilege,  for  it  cannot  be 
exclusively  granted  to  one  being,  nor  unconditionally  be 
taken  away  from  another.    . 

Between  the  right  and  the  power  there  Is  often  as 
wide  a  distinction  as  between  truth  and  falsehood  ;  we 
have  often  a  right  to  do  that  which  we  have  no  power 
to  do,  and  the  power  to  do  that  which  wehavenoW^Af 
to  do  ;  slaves  have  a  right  to  the  freedom  which  is  en 
joyed  by  all  other  creatures  of  the  same  species  with 
themselves,  bnt  they  have  not  the  power  to  use  this 
freedom  as  others  do.  In  England  men  have  tho  power' 
of  thinking  for  themselves  as  they  please;  but,  by  the 
abuse  which  they  make  of  this  power,  we  see  that,  in 
many  cases,  they  have  not  the  right,  unless  we  admit 
the  contradiction  that  men  have  a  right  to  do  what  is 
wrong;  they  have  the  power  therefore  of  exercising 
this  right  only,  because  no  other  person  has  tlie  legai 
right  of  controlling  them ; 

In  ev'ry  street  a  city  bard 
Rules,  like  an  alderman,  his  wf  rd : 
His  undisputed  rights  extend  ' 

Through  all  the  lane  from  end  V  i  end.— Swift. 
We  have  often  a  claim  to  a  thing,  which  it  is  not  in  out 
power  to  substantiate;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  claima 
are  set  up  in  cases  which  are  totally  unfounded  on  any 
right ; 

Whence  is  this  pow'r,  this  fondness  of  all  arts, 
Serving,  adorning  life  through  all  its  parts; 
Which  names  impos'd,  by  letters  mark'd  those  naniea. 
Adjusted  properly  by  legal  claims? — Jenyns. 
Privileges  are  rights  granted  to  individuals,  depending 
either  upon  the  will  of  tlie  granter,  or  the  circumstances 
of  tlie  receiver,  or  both  ;  privileges  are  therefore  partial 
rights,  transferable  at  the  discretion  of  pereons  indivi 
dually  or  collectively ; 

A  thousand  bards  thy  rights  disown, 

And  with  rebellious  arm  pretend. 

An  equal  privilege  to  descend. — Swirr 


PRIVILEGE,  PREROGATIVE,  EXEMPTION 
IMMUNITY. 

Privilege,  in  Latin  privilegivm^  cninpoundeJ  ot 
■privus  and  lex,  signifies  a  law  made  in  favour  of  any 
individual  or  set  of  individuals;  prerogative,  comes 
from  the  Latin  prarogaiivi,  so  called  from  prm  and  rogo 
to  ask,  because  certain  Roman  tribes,  so  calkid,  were 
first  asked  whom  they  would  have  to  be  consuls:  hence 
applied  in  our  language  to  the  right  of  deteimining  or 
choosing  first  in  many  particulars ;  exemption,  from  the 
verb  to  exempU  and  immunity,  from  the  Latin  immunis 
free,  are  both  employed  for  the  object  from  which  one 
is  exempt  or  free. 

Privilege  And  prerogative  CQT\sist  of  positive  advan 
tages ;  exemptian  and  immunity  of  those  which  are 
negative  :  by  the  former  we  obtain  an  actual  good,  bv 
the  latter  the  removal  of  an  evil. 

Privilege,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  comprehends 
all  the  rest:  for  every  prerogative,  exemption,  ani 
immiinity,  nre  privileges,  inasmuch  as  they  rest  upon 
certain  laws  or  custor.i?,  which  are  made  for  the  beneft 
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Df  certain  individuals;  bill  in  tin;  restricted  sense  the 
vrivdegc  is  used  only  for  the  subordinate  parts  of 
society,  and  the  preroffativc  for  the  superiour  orders; 
8S  they  respect  the  piM'xck,  privileges  belong  to,  or  are 
granted  to,  the  subject :  prerogatives  belong  to  the 
srown.  It  is  the  privilege  of  a  member  of  "^urUiiment 
to  escape  arrest  for  debt;  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  to  be  irresponsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  minis- 
ters: as  respects  private  cases  it  is  the  privilege  of 
females  to  have  tiie  best  places  assigned  to  tliem  ;  it  is 
thp  prerogative  of  the  male  to  address  the  female. 

Privileges  are  applied  to  every  object  which  it  is  desi- 
rable to  have;  '  As  the  aged  depart  from  the  dignity, so 
they  forfeit  the  privileges  of  gray  hairs.' — Blair. 
Prerogative  is  conlined  to  tlie  case  of  making  one's 
election,  or  exercising  any  special  power ;  '  By  the 
WorstofuaurDJiMons,  a  usurpation  on  the  prerogatives 
of  nature,  vnu  attempt  to  force  tailors  and  carpenters 
into  the  state.' — Burke.  Exemption  is  applicablf  to 
cases  in  which  one  is  exempted  from  any  tribute,  or 
payment ;  '  Neither  nobility  nor  clergy  (in  France)  en- 
joyed any  exemption  from  the  duty  on  consumable  com- 
modities.'— BuRKii.  Immunity^  from  the  Latin  munus 
an  office,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  in  which  one 
is  freed  from  a  service :  but  it  is  figuratively  applied  to 
&  privileged  freedom  from  any  thing  painful;  'You 
claim  an  immunity  from  evil  which  belongs  not  to  the 
lot  of  man.'— Blair.  All  chartered  towns  or  corpo- 
rations hdive  privileges,  ezemptions,  and  immunities  : 
it  is  the  privilege  of  the  city  of  London  to  shut  its 
gales  against  the  king. 


PRETENSION,  CLAIM. 
Pretension  (v.  To  affect)  and  claim  {v.  To  ask  for) 
both  signify  an  a.=seriion  of  rights,  but  they  ditier  in  the 
nature  of  the  rights.  The  first  refers  only  to  the  rights 
which  are  calculated  as  such  by  an  individual;  the 
latter  to  those  which  exist  independently  of  his  suppo- 
Eition:  there  cannot  therefore  be  a  pretensioji  without 
one  to  pretend,  but  there  may  be  a  claim  without  any 
immediate  claimant :  thus  we  say  a  person  rests  his 
pretension  to  the  crown  upon  the  ground  of  being  de- 
scended from  the  former  king ;  in  hereditary  monarchies 
there  is  no  one  who  has  any  claim  to  the  crown  except 
'.he  next  heir  in  succession.  The  pretension  is  com- 
monly built  upon  one's  personal  merits,  or  the  views  of 
*>nR's  own  merits; 

But  if  to  unjust  things  thou  dost  pretend, 
Ere  they  begin,  \til  Hiy  pretensiojis  end. 

Denham. 
fhu  claim  rests  upon  the  laws  of  civil  society  ;  '  Will 
be  not  therefore,  of  the  two  evils,  choose  the  least,  by 
submitting  to  a  master  who  hath  no  immediate  claim 
upon  him,  rather  than  to  another  who  hath  already 
revived  several  claims  upon  him  V — Swift.  A  person 
makes  high  pretensions  who  estimates  his  merits  and 
consequent  deserts  at  a  high  rate;  he  judges  of  his 
claims  according  as  they  are  supported  by  the  laws  of 
his  country  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case :  the  pre- 
tension, when  denied,  can  never  be  proved  ;  the  claim, 
when  proved,  can  always  be  enforced.  One  is  in 
general  willing  to  dispute  Ihe  pretentions  of  men  who 
make  themselves  judges  in  tiieir  own  cause;  but  one 
is  not  unwilling  to  listen  to  any  claims  which  are  mo- 
destly preferred.  Those  who  make  a  pretension  to  the 
greai'^st  learninjr  are  commonly  men  of  shallow  infor- 
mal on  ;  '  U  is  often  charL'ed  upon  writers,  that,  with 
all  tiieir  pretensions  to  genius  and  discoveries,  they  do 
little  more  than  cofiy  one  another  '—Johnson.  Those 
who  have  the  most  pubstantial  claims  to  the  gratitude 
and  respect  of  mankind  are  commonly  found  to  be  men 
of  the  fewest  pretensions  ; 

Poets  have  undnnbted  riglit  to  claim. 

If  not  the  greatest,  tiie  moat  lasting  name. 

CONQREVE. 


PRETENCE,  PRETENSION,  PRETEXT, 
EXCUSE. 
Pretence  comes  from  pretend  (v.  To  affect)  in  the 
flense  of  setting  forth  any  thing  independent  of  our- 
selves. Pretension  comes  from  the  same  verb  in  the 
sense  of  setting  forth  any  thing  that  depends  upon  our- 
selves. The  pretence\?>  commonly  a  misrepresentation  ; 
'hp  vretension  is  frf  ^uently  a  miscalculation  ;  the^re- 


ie72cc  IB  set  forth  to  conceal  what  is  bad  in  one  sself;  the 
pretension  is  set  forth  to  display  what  is  good :  the  former 
betrays  one's  falsehood,  the  latter  one's  conceit  or  self- 
importance  ;  the  former  can  never  be  employed  in  j» 
good  sense,  the  latter  may  sometimes  be  employed  in 
an  indifferent  sense:  a  man  of  bad  character  may 
make  a  pretence  of  religion  by  adopting  an  outwaivd 
profession ; 

Ovid  had  warn'd  her  to  beware 

Of  strolling  gods,  whose  usual  trade  is, 
TJ mier  pretence  of  taking  air. 
To  pick  up  sublunary  ladies.— Swift. 
Men  of  tiie  least  merit  often  make  the  highest  prcicn 
sions ; 

Each  thinks  his  own  the  best  preteasion. — Gay- 
The  pretence  and  pretext  alike  consist  of  what  ia 
unreal;  but  the  former  is  not  so  great  a  violation  of 
truth  as  the  latter:  the  pretence  may  consist  of  truth 
and  falsehood  blended  ;  the  pretext;  from  prmtego  to 
cloak  or  cover  over,  consists  altogetiier  of  falsehood, 
thepreierecc  may  sometimes  serve  only  to  conceal  or 
palliate  a  fault;  the  pretext  serves  to  hide  something 
seriously  culpable  or  wicked:  a  child  may  make  indis- 
position a. pretence  for  idleness; 

Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feigned  pretence 
Of  proffer'd  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince. 

Drydkn. 
A  thief  makes  his  acquaintance  with  t!ie  servants  a 
prettxt  for  getting  admittance  into  houses;  'Justifying 
perfidy  and  murder  for  publick  benefit,  publick  benefit 
would  soon  become  the  pretext,  and  perfidy  and  murder 
the  end.' — Burke. 

The  pretence  and  excuse  (u.  To  apologise)  are  both 
set  forth  to  justify  one's  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  others ; 
but  the  pretence  always  conceals  something  more  or 
less  culpable,  and  by  a  greater  or  less  violation  of 
truth  ;  the  excuse  may  sometimes  justify  that  which  is 
justifiable,  and  with  strict  recard  to  truth.  To  oblige 
one's  self,  under  the  pretence  of  obliging  another,  is  a 
despicable  trick;  'I  should  have  dressed  the  whole 
with  greater  care ;  but  I  had  little  time,  which  I  am 
sure  you  know  to  be  more  than  pretence.' — Wake.  Ill- 
ness is  an  allowable  excuse  to  justify  any  omission  in 
business; 

Nothing  but  love  this  patience  could  produce, 
And  I  allow  your  rage  that  kind  excuse. 

Dry  DEN. 
Although  the  excuse  for  the  most  part  supposes  what 
is  groundless,  yet  it  is  moreover  distinguished  from  the 
pretence,  that  it  never  implies  an  intentional  falsehood  ; 
'  The  last  refuge  of  a  guilty  person  is  to  talte  shelte* 
under  an  excuse.^ — South. 


TO  AFFECT,    PRETEND  TO. 

Jlffeci  is  liere  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  fol 
lowing  article ;  pretend,  in  Latin  praitendo,  that  is,  pr<B 
and  tendo,  signifies  to  hold  or  stielch  one  thing  before 
another  by  way  of  a  blind. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  only  in  the  bad  sens** 
of  setting  forth  to  others  what  is  not  real  •  we  affect  by 
putting  on  a  false  air;  we  pretend  by  making  a  false 
declaration.  Art  is  employed  m  affecting;  assurance 
and  self  complacency  m  pretending.  A  person  affects 
nollo  hear  what  it  is  convenient  for  him  not  to  answer; 
he  pretends  to  have  forgotten  what  it  Is  convenient  for 
him  not  to  recollect.  One  affects  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  and  pretends  to  gentility  of  birth.  One 
affects  the  character  and  habits  of  a  scholar;  one^re- 
tends  to  learning. 

To  affect  the  qualities  which  we  have  not  spoils  those 
which  we  have ; 

Self,  quite  put  off,  affects  with  too  much  art 
To  put  on  Woodward  in  each  mangled  part. 

Churchill 
To  pretend  to  attainments  which  we  have  not  mndo, 
obliges  us  to  have  recourse  to  falsehoods  in  ordor  lo 
escape  detection;  'There  is  something  so  nalivolj 
great  and  good  in  a  person  that  is  truly  devout,  tha.l 
an  awkward  man  may  as  well  pretend  to  be  genteel  m 
a  hypocrite  to  be  pious.' — Stkkle. 

*  Vide  Trussler  "  To  aff'-ct,  pretend  to  " 
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Tij  AFFECT.  ASSUME. 

Affect^  in  this  sense,  derives  its  origin  immediately 
ftoa'i  the  L.ilin  agfi.cto  to  desire  after  eagerly,  signilyiiig 
to  aim  at  or  aspire  after;  assume,  in  Latin  asbumo, 
compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  stimo  to  take,  signifies  to 
take  to  one's  self. 

To  affect  is  to  use  forced  efforts  to  appear  to  have 
fiume  quality;  \.o  assume  is  lo  appropriate  soniethini; 
to  one's  self.  One  affects  to  have  fine  feelings,  and  as- 
sumes gi  eat  importance. 

Affectation  springs  from  the  desire  of  appearing 
better  than  we  really  are;  assumption  from  the  think- 
ug  ourselves  better  than  we  really  are.  We  affect  the 
irtues  which  we  have  not:  'It  Jias  been  from  age  to 
ige  an  affectation  to  love  the  pleasures  of  solitude, 
amongihose  who  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  qualified 
for  passing  life  in  that  manner.'— Spectator.  We  as- 
sume the  character  which  does  not  belong  to  us  ; 

Laughs  not  the  heart  when  giants,  big  with  pride, 

Assume  tlie  pompous  port,  the  maitial  part  1 

Churchill. 

An  affected  person  is  always  thinking  of  others ;  an 
assuming  person  thinks  only  of  liimself.  The  affected 
man  strives  to  gain  applause  by  appearing  to  be  what 
he  is  not ;  the  assuming  man  demands  respect  upon  the 
ground  of  what  he  supposes  himself  to  be.  Hypocrisy  is 
often  the  companion  of  affectation;  self-conceit  always 
that  of  assumption. 

To  affect  is  mostly  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  but  some- 
times in  an  indiflerent  sense  ;  to  assume  may  be  some- 
time»an  indifferent  action  at  least,  if  not  justifiable. 
Men  always  affect  that  which  is  admired  by  others,  in 
order  lo  gain  their  applause;  'In  cot.ver.-atii)ii  ihe  medi- 
um is  neiihertoajfecisilencenoreloquenne.' — Sterne. 
Men  sometimes  assume  an  appeal aiice,  a  name,  or  an 
authority,  which  is  no  more  than  their  just  light; 
This  when  the  various  god  had  urg'd  in  vain, 
He  six a.\l  assumed  his  native  form  again. — Pope. 


Trj  APPROPRIATE,  USURP,  ARROGATE, 
ASSUME,  ASCRIBE. 

Appropriate^  in  French  approprier,  compounded  of 
zp  or  ad  and  propnatus,  partici|ilc  of  propria,  an  old 
verb,  from  propnus  proper  or  own,  signifies  to  make 
one's  own:  usurp,  in  French  usurper,  lja.un  usurpo, 
from  vsus  use,  is  a  frequentative  of  uior,  signifying  to 
make  use  of  as  if  it  were  one's  own ;  arrogate,  in 
Latin  arrogatus,  participle  of  arrogo,  signifies  to  ask 
or  claim  to  for  one's  self;  asswr/te,  in  French  assumer, 
lialin  assumo,  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  sumo  to 
ake,  signifies  to  take  to  one's  self;  ascribe,  in  Latin 
ascribo,  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  scribo  to  write, 
gignifies  here  to  writedown  lo  one's  own  account. 

The  idea  of  lakinjr  something  to  one's  self  by  an  act 
of  ono's  own,  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

'£(}  appropriate  is  to  take  lo  one's  self  either  with  or 
wiinout  right;  to  usurp  is  to  take  to  one's  self  by  vio- 
lence, 01  in  violation  of  right.  Appropriating  is  ai>- 
piicd  in  its  proper  sense  to  goods  or  possessions ; 
To  themselves  appropriatmg 
'  The  spirit  of  God,  promis'd  alike,  and  giv'n 
To  all  believers. — Milton. 
UsuTpivg  is  properly  applied  to  power,  publick  or  pri- 
vate ;  a  usurper  exercises  the  functions  if  government 
without  a  legitimatesanction;  'Noihai  ngihe  natural 
superiority  of  fathers,  their  power  must  be  usurped,  and 
hen  unlawful;  or  if  lawful, then  granted  or  consented 
unto  by  them  over  whom  they  exercise  the  same,  or 
else  given  them  extraordinarily  from  God.' — Hooker. 
Appropriation  is  a  matter  of  convenience  it  springs 
from  a  selfish  concern  for  ourselves,  and  a  total  uncon- 
cern fur  others:  usurpation  is  a  matter  of  self-indul- 
gence; it  springs  from  an  inordinate  ambirion  that  is 
gratified  only  at  the  expense  of  others.  Appropriation 
seldom  requires  an  effort :  a  person  appropriates  that 
wliich  casually  falls  into  his  hands.  Usurpation  mostly 
lakes  place  in  a  disorganized  state  of  society  ;  when 
the  strongest  prevail,  the  most  artful  and  the  most  vi- 
cious individual  invests  himself  with  the  supreme  au- 
thority. ApproprioLiuv  is  generally  an  act  of  injustice  : 
usurpniion  is  always  an  act  of  violence.  To  usurp  is 
applied  fiiniratively  in  the  same  sens"  ; '  If  any  passion 
has  so  much  vsujprd  our  understanding,  as  not  to  suffer 


us  to  enjoy  advantages  witli  the  n  nderation  prescribec 
by  leason,  it  is  not  too  late  to  apply  this  remedy  :  when 
we  find  ourselves  sinking  under  sorrow,  we  may  ilien 
useCully  revolve  the  uncertainty  of  our  condiiion,  and 
the  folly  of  lamenting  that  from  which,  if  it  had  staid  a- 
little  longer,  we  fahould  ourselves  have  been  taken 
away.' — .Iohnson.  To  appropriate  may  be  applied  in 
the  sense  of  assigning  to  others  their  own,  as  well  as 
taking  to  one's  self;  'Things  sanctified  were  theieby 
in  such  sort  appropriated  unto  God,  as  that  they  migJit 
never  afterward  be  made  common.' — Hookkr.  But 
in  this  sense  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  word 
usurp. 

Arrogate^  assume,  and  ascribe,  denote  the  taking  to 
one's  self,  but  do  not,  like  appropriate  and  usurp,  imply 
taking  fi  om  another.  Arrogate  is  a  more  vioient  action 
than  assume,  and  assume  than  ascribe.  Arrogate  and 
assume  are  employed  either  in  the  proper  or  figurative 
sense,  ascnie  only  in  tlie  figurative  sense.  We  arro- 
gate distinctions,  honours,  and  titles ;  we  assume 
names,  rights,  privileges. 

Ill  the  moral  sense  we  arrogate  pre-eminence,  assume 
importance,  ascribe  merit.  To  arrogate  is  "a  species 
of  moial  usurpation;  it  is  always  uccempanied  witli 
haughtiness  and  contempt  Ibrothers :  that  is  arrogated 
to  one's  self  to  whicJi  one  has  not  thesmallest  title  :  an 
arrogant  temper  is  one  of  the  most  odious  features  in 
the  human  character;  it  is  a  compound  of  folly  and 
insolence;  'After  having  thus  ascribed  due  honour  to 
birih  and  parentage,  I  must  however  talte  notice  of 
those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  more  honours  than 
are  due  to  them  on  tins  account.' — Addison.  To  as- 
sume is  a  species  of  moral  appropriation ;  its  objects  are 
of  a  less  seiious  nature  than  those  of  arrogating ;  and 
it  does  less  violence  lo  moral  propriety  :  we  assuvie  in 
trifles,  we  arrogate  only  in  important  matters;  '  It  very 
seldom  happens  that  a  man  is  slow  enough  in  assuming 
the  character  of  a  husband,  or  a  woman  quick  eiiougr 
in  condescending  to  that  of  a  wife.' — Addison.  T« 
ascribe  is  oftener  an  act  of  vanity  than  of  injusticer 
many  men  are  entitled  to  the  merit  which  tliey  ascribe 
to  themselves  ;  but  by  this  very  act  Ihey  lessen  the 
merit  of  their  best  actions;  *  Sometimes  we  ascribe  tc 
ourselves  the  merit  of  good  qualilies,  which,  if  justly 
considered,  should  cover  us  with  shame.' — Craig.  A 
conscientious  man  will  appropriate  nothing  to  himself 
which  he  cannotunquestionably  claim  as  his  own;  'A 
voice  was  heard  from  the  clouds  deciaiing  the  inten 
lion  of  this  visit,  which  was  to  lestore  and  appropriate 
to  every  one  what  was  his  due.' — Addison. 

Usurpers,  who  violate  the  laws  both  of  God  and 
man,  are  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  dreaded  :  they  gene 
rally  pay  the  price  of  their  crimes  in  a  miserable  life 
and  a  still  more  miserable  death.  Nothing  exposes  a 
man  to  greater  ridicule  than  arrogating  to  iiimself 
titles  and  distinctions  which  do  not  belong  to  him. 
Although  a  man  may  sometimes  innocently  assume  to 
himself  the  right  of  judging  for  others,  yet  he  can  never, 
with  any  degree  of  justice,  assuTncthe  right  of  oppress- 
ing thein.  Self-complacence  leads  many  to  ascribe 
great  merit  to  themselves  for  things  which  are  gene- 
rally regarded  as  trifling. 

Arrogating  as  an  action,  or  arrogance  as  a  disposi- 
tion, is  always  talten  in  a  bad  sense  :  the  former  ia 
always  dictated  by  the  most  preposterous  pride ;  the 
latter  is  associated  with  every  unworthy  qualiiy.  As- 
sumption, as  an  action,  varies  in  its  character  according 
to  circumstances  ;  it  may  be  eitlier  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent: it  is  justifiable  in  certain  exigencies  to  assume 
a  command  where  there  is  no  one  el-e  able  to  direct :  it 
is  often  a  matter  of  indifference  what  name  a  person 
assumes  who  does  so  only  in  conformity  to  the  will  cf 
another;  but  it  is  always  bad  to  assume  a  name  as  a 
mask  to  impose  upon  others. 

As  a  dis|)osiiion  assumption  is  always  bad,  but  still 
not  to  the  same  degree  as  arrogance.  An  arrogant 
man  renders  himself  intolerable  to  society,  an  as 
suming  man  makes  himself  ofl!eiisive  :  arrogance  is 
ihe  characleiistick  of  men  ;  assumption  is  peculiar  to 
youths:  an  arrogant  man  can  be  humbled  only  by 
silent  contempt;  'Humility  is  expressed  by  the  stoop- 
ing and  bending  of  the  head;  arrogance  when  it  iu 
lifted  up,  or,  as  we  say,  tossed  up.'— Dryden.  An  as 
suming  youth  must  be  checked  by  ilie  voice  of  au 
thonty;  '  TJiis  makes  him  over-foiward  in  bushicss 
assumivgiw  conversation,  and  pRremptoij  in  answers 
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^AitOANCE,  PRESUMPTION. 

t  ■  ■.rv"^"T^  c  si^n'ftes  either  the  act  of  arro^atiuff  or 
iK  1  ■»\^\As'lion  lo  arrogate,  presumption^  Iroiu  pre- 
swvna,  J...iiin  ;i)-«s  11.1:0,  compounded  ot'^jj-tc  belbre,  and 
sur..ian  t.\ku  or  put,  signifies  Che  dispoaaiou  to  put  out's 
Beif  forwaid. 

Arrogance  is  the  act  of  the^great;  -presuinpUon  that 
of  theliule:  the  arrogant  man  takes  upon  himself  to  lie 
above  others  ;  '  I  must  confess  I  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  see  so  great  a  body  of  editors,  CI  iliclvs,  comuien- 
tators,  and  grammarians,  lueet  with  so  very  id  a  rectp- 
tion  They  had  formed  themsflves  into  a  body,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  arrogance  demanded  the  first  sta- 
tion in  the  column  of  knowledge;  but  the  goddess,  in- 
stead of  complying  with  their  request,  clapped  them 
into  liveries.' — Addison.  The  presumptuous  man 
strives  to  be  on  a  level  with  those  wlio  are  above  him  ; 
'In  the  vanity  and  yj'fisumpiiow  tf  youth,  it  is  com- 
mon to  allege  the  consciousneso  of  innocence  as  a 
reason  for  theccmtemptof  censure.'~HAWKEswoRTH. 
Arrogance  is  commonly  coupled  with  haughtiness: 
prcsumptton  with  meanness:  men  arrogantly Abmvi.i\(\ 
as  a  right  the  liomage  which  has  perhuja  before  been 
voluniaiily  granted  ;  the  creature  prcsumpiuowsfi/ ar- 
raigns the  conduct  of  the  Creator,  and  nmcinurs  against 
the  dispensations  of  his  providence 

TO  APPROPRIATE,  IMPROPRIAVE. 
To  appropriate  {v.  To  appropriate)  is  to  coat'gn  to 
some  particular  use ; 

Some  ihey  appropriated  to  the  gods. 
And  some  to  publick,  some  to  private  ends. 

RoscosiKi  1. 
But  in  a  more  particular  manner  to  take  to  one's  own 
private  use;  'Why  should  people  engross  and  appt  1- 
yriatc  the  common  benefits  of  fire,  air,  and  waier  to 
Ibeniselves.' — L'Estrange.  To  impropriate  is  in 
iome  cases  used  in  this  latter  sense;  *  For  the  pardon 
of  the  rest,  tlie  king  thought  it  not  fit  it  should  pass  by 
Parliaiiieut;  the  better,  being  matter  of  grace,  to  {m;>ro- 
priaf£  the  thanks  lo  himself — Bacon.  But  for  the 
most  pan  this  word  has  been  employed  to  denote  the 
lawless  appropriation  of  the  church  lands  by  the  laity, 
which  took  place  at  the  Reformation;  'Those  impro- 
oriated  livings,  which  have  now  no  settled  enduwinent, 
and  are  therefore  called  not  vicarages,  but  perpetual  or 
sometimes  arbitrary  curacies;  they  are  such,  as  be- 
longed formerly  to  those  orders  who  could  serve  the 
Kure  of  tliem  in  their  own  persons.' — Wharton. 

PRELUDE,  PREFACE. 
Prelude^  from  the  Latin  prm  before  and  ludo  to  play, 
pignifies  the  game  that  precedes  another ;  preface^  from 
the  Lalin  fur  to  speak,  signifies  the  speech  that  [ire- 
cedes. 

The  idea  of  a  preparatory  introduction  is  included  in 
both  these  terms,  but  the  former  consists  of  actions ;  the 
latter  of  words;  the  throwing  of  stones  and  breaking 
of  windows  is  the  prelude  on  the  part  of  a  mob  to  a 
general  riot;  'At  this  time  there  was  a  general  peace 
all  over  tlie  world,  which  was  a  proper  prelude  for 
ushering  in  his  coming  who  was  the  Trince  of  peace.' 
— Prideaux.  An  apology  for  one's  ill  behaviour  is 
sometimes  the  preface  to  soliciting  a  remission  of  pun- 
ishment; 

As  no  delay 
Ot  preface  brooking  through  ]iis  zeal  of  right. 
Milton. 

The  prelude  is  mostly  preparatory  to  that  which  is  in 
itself  actually  bad :  the  preface  is  mostly  preparatory  to 
Boniething  supposed  to  be  objectionable.  Intemperance 
in  liquor  "is  the  prelude  to  every  other  extravagance  , 
when  one  wishes  lo  ensure  compliance  with  a  request 
tliRt  may  pos=:ibly  be  unreasonable,  it  is  necessary  to 
pave  llie  way  by  some  suitable  preface. 

TO  PREMISE,  PRESUME. 

Premise^  from  pro;  and  mittn^  signifies  .^et  down 
aeforeliand ;  presume,  from  prts  and  sumo  to  take,  sig- 
nitifs  to  take  beforehand. 

Both  ihosft  lorriis  are  employed  in  reirard  to  our  pre- 
ffnus  ass^^'tioris  or  admissions  of  any  circumstance; 


the  former  is  used  for  what  is  thcorelic.il  or  hi  longs  ta 
opinions;  the  latter  is  used  for  what  in  practical  or 
lit'longs  to  facts:  wa  nrcmise  that  the  cxi^hMice  of  a 
Deity  is  unquestionable  wiien  we  argue  respectiTig  hi.s 
attribulcd;  'Merc  we  n\*\'^t  first  premise  what  it  is  to 
enter  into  temptation.' — South.  We  presume  that  a 
person  has  a  fiim  belief  in  divine  revelation  when  we 
exhort  him  lo  follow  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel ;  'In  lUe 
long  Iambic  uiotrc.  It  does  not  appear  thai  Chaucei 
ever  composed  at  all;  fori  presume  noone  can  imagine 
that  he  was  the  author  of  Gamelyn.'— Tyrwiiitt. 
No  argument  can  bn  pureuod  until  we  have  premised 
those  points  upon  which  both  parlies  are  to  agree:  we 
must  te  careful  not  tn  presume  upon  more  than  whn' 
we  are  fully  authorized  to  take  for  certain. 


PECULIAR,  APPROPRIATE,  PARTICULAR. 

Peculiar,  in  Latin  peculiars,  comes  from  pecus 
catUe,  that  is,  ilie  cattle  which  belongej  to  the  slave  or 
servant,  in  distinction  from  the  master;  and  the  epithet 
therefore,  designates  in  a  strong  manner  private  pro- 
perty, belonging  exclusively  to  one's  self;  appropriate 
signifies  appropriated  (u.  To  ascribe);  particular  (0 
Particulfir). 

Peculiar  is  said  of  that  which  belongs  to  persons  or 
things;  appropriate  is  said  of  that  which  belongs  to 
things  only:  ihe  faculty  of  speech  is  peculiar  to  man,  in 
disitincrion  fiom  all  other  animals;  'I  agree  with  Sir 
William  Tem[)Ie,  but  not  that  the  thing  itself  ispccu- 
liar  to  the  Englisli,  because  the  contrary  maybe  found 
in  many  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Frerch  productions.' — 
Swift.  An  address  may  he  appropriate  tothecircum 
stances  of  the  individual  who  makes  it;  'Modesty  ana 
ditiidence,  gentleness  and  meekness,  were  looked  upon 
as  the  appropriate  virtues  of  the  sex.' — Johnson 
Pcca/mi- designates  simple  property;  appropriate  desig 
nates  the  right  of  propriety;  there  are  advantages  and 
disadvantages  peculiar  to  every  situation ;  tlie  excel- 
ience  of  a  discourse  depends  often  on  its  being  appro- 
priate to  the  season  Peculiar  and  particular  are  both 
employed  to  distinguish  objects;  but  the  former  distin- 
guishes the  object  by  showing  its  connexion  with,  01 
alliance  to,  others;  particular  distinguishes  it  by  a 
reference  to  some  acknowledged  circumstance;  hence 
we  may  sny  tlial  a  person  enjoys  peculiar  privileges  or 
particular  privileges:  in  this  casepcc?//iar  signifies  such 
as  are  confined  to  him,  and  enjoyed  by  none  else  ; 
Gr,>'at  father  Bacchus,  to  my  song  repair, 
For  ^lusL'riiig  grapes  are  \hy  peculiar  care. 

Dryden. 
Particular  oignifies  such  as  are  distinguished  in  degree 
and  qualitj' from  others  of  the  kind;  'This  is  true  of 
actions  consit^er'id  in  their  general  nature  or  kind,  bu. 
not  consideredlfai  thcir^arizcw/ar individual  instances. 
— South. 


TO  ASC.IIBE,  ATTRIBUTE,  IMPUTE. 

Ascribe  signifiee  the  same  as  in  the  article  under  Tc 
Appropriate^  Usurp;  attribute,  in  Latin  atiributus 
participle  of  attribuo,  compounded  of  ad  and  tribuo. 
signifies  to  bestow  upon,  or  attach  to  a  thing  what 
belongs  to  it ;  impute^  compounded  of  im  or  in  and  pute, 
Lalin  j7u(o  to  thiiik,  signifies  to  tliiijk  or  judge  what  is 
in  a  thing. 

To  ascHbe  is  to  assign  any  thing  to  a  person  as  his 
property,  his  possession,  or  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  &.c. ; 
\.o  attribute  is  to  assign  things  to  others  as  their  causes  ; 
to  impute  is  to  assign  qi^ialities  to  persons.  Milton 
ascribes  the  first  use  of  artillery  to  the  rebel  angels;  the 
loss  of  a  vessel  is  attributed  f.o  the  violence  of  the  stonn  ; 
the  conduct  of  the  captain  is  imputed  to  his  wantol 
firmness.  The  letters  of  Junius  have  been  falsely 
ascribed  to  many  persons  in  .■succession,  as  the  authoJ 
to  this  day  remains  concealed,  and  out  of  the  reach  of 
even  probable  conjecture;  the  oracles  of  the  heathens 
are  ascribed  by  some  theologians  to  the  devil;  'Holi 
ness  is  ascribed  to  the  pope;  niaiesty  to  kings ;  serenity 
or  mildness  lo  princes;  excellence  or  perfection  U 
ambassadors;  grace  to  archbishops;  lionour  to  peerF 
—Addison.  The  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  ia 
attributed  to  his  intemperance;  generosity  has  been 
imputed  to  him  from  his  conduct  on  certain  occasions, 
but  particularly  in  his  treatment  of  the  Persian  prin 
ce:;ies,  tlie  rela:>vcs  of  Darius;  'Perhaps  it  may  appef^t 
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upon  examination  tli;it  the  most  polite  ages  are  the  least 
virtuous.  This  may  be  attributed  tothefolly  of  adiiiit- 
ling  wit  and  learninn  as  merit  in  themselves,  without 
considering  the  application  of  them.' — Steele.  '  Men 
in  their  innovations  should  follow  the  example  of  time, 
which  innovateih,  but  quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to 
'le  perceived,  for  otherwise  what  is  new  and  unlooked 
for,  ever  mends  some  and  impairs  others;  and  he  that 
IS  hurt  for  a  wrong  imputcth  it  to  the  author.'— Bacon. 
Ascribe  is  mostly  used  in  a  favourable  or  indifferent 
?ense ;  impute  is  either  favourable  or  unfavourable.  In 
the  doxology  of  t^e  church  ritual,  all  honour,  might, 
majesty,  dominion,  and  power,  are  ascribed  to  the 
three  persons  in  the  Holy  Trinity:  the  actions  of  men 
are  often  so  equivocal  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  praise  or  blame  ought  to  be  imputed  to  lliem ; 
'  f  made  it  by  your  persuasion,  to  satisfy  those  who 
imputed  it  to  folly.' — Temple.  'We  who  are  adepts 
Ml  astrology  can  impute  it  to  several  causes  in  the 
planets,  that  this  quarter  of  our  great  city  is  the  region 
of  such  as  either  never  had,  or  have  lost,  the  use  of 
reason.' — Steele. 

aUALITY,  PROPERTY,  ATTRTTIUTE. 
Quality,  in  Latin  gualitas,  from  qualis  such,  signi- 
fied such  as  a  thing  really  is;  property,  which  is 
changed  from  propriety  and  proprius  proper  or  one's 
own,  signifies  belonging  to  a  thing  as  an  essential  ingre- 
dient; attribute^in  Latin  attributus.,  j>arlmp\e  of  attri- 
buo  to  bestow  upon,  signifies  the  things  bestowed  upon 
or  assigned  to  ano'Jier. 

The  quality  is  that  which  is  inherent  in  the  object 
and  co-existeiit ;  'Humility  and  patience,  industry  and 
temperance,  are  very  often  the  good  qualities  of  a  poor 
man.' — Addison.  The  property  is  that  whici)  belongs 
to  it  for  the  lime  being ;  '  No  man  can  have  sunk  so  far 
into  stupidity,  as  not  to  consider  the  properties  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  walks,  of  the  plants  on  which  he 
feeds,  or  of  the  animals  that  delight  his  ear.' — John- 
sux.  The  attribute  is  the  quality  which  is  assigned 
to  any  object; 

Man  o'er  a  wider  field  extends  his  views, 
God  through  the  wonder  of  his  woiks  pursues, 
Exploring  thence  his  attributes  and  laws, 
Adores,  loves,  imitates,  lli'  Eternal  Cause. 

Jenyns. 
We  cannot  alter  the  quality  of  a  thing  without  altering 
the  whole  thing;  but  we  may  give  or  lake  ^w^y  pro- 
perties from  bodies  at  pleasure,  without  entirely  de- 
stroying their  identity ;  and  we  may  ascribe  attributes 
■\i  discretion. 


PRESUMPTIVE,  PRESUMPTUOUS,  PRE- 
SUMING. 
Presumptive  comes  from  presume,  in  the  sense  of 
supposing  or  taking  for  granted;  presumptuous,  pre- 
suming {v.  Arrogance),  come  frotn  the  same  verb  in 
the  sense  of  taking  upon  one's  pelf,  or  taking  to  one's 
«elf  any  importance:  the  former  is  therefore  employed 
-M  an  indifferent,  the  latter  in  a  bad  acceptation  :  a  pre- 
sumpiive  heir  is  one  presumed  or  expected  to  be  heir ; 
presumptive  evidence  is  evidence  founded  on  enme  pre- 
sumption nr  supposition  ;  po  likr-wii^e  presumptive  rea- 
soning; 'There  is  no  qualification  for  government  but 
virtue  and  wisdom,  actual  or  presumptive.' — Burke. 
A  presumptuous  nian,  a  presumptuous  thought,  a  pre- 
sumptuous behaviour,  all  indicate  an  unauthorized  pre- 
sumption in  one's  own  favour;  'See  what  is  got  by 
those  presumptuous  principles  which  have  brought 
your  leaders  (of  the  revolution)  to  despise  all  their  pre- 
decessors ' — Burke.  Presumptuous  js  a  stronger  term 
,tlian  prs^MTTfzn^,  because  it  has  a  more  definite  use;  the 
former  designates  the  express  quality  of  presumption, 
Die  latter  the  inclination  ;  a  man  is  presumptuous  when 
hLs  conduct  parlakes  of  the  nature  o^  presumption ;  he 
is  presuming  inasmuch  as  he  shows  himself  disposed 
to  presume  :  hence  we  speak  of  a  presumptuous  lan- 
guage, not  a  prf^swTnzn^ language;  a prci^uTninn' temper, 
\\r>\  a  presumptuous  temper.  In  like  manner  when  one 
=:ij  H  it  is  presumptuous  in  a  man  to  do  any  thing,  this 
exprLPses  the  idea  of  presumption  much  more  forcibly 
ihan  to  say  it  is  presuming  in  him  to  do  it.  It  would 
b"  presumptuous  in  a  man  lo  address  a  monarch  in  the 
ari2unge  of  familiarity  and  disrespect ;  it  is presuminir 


in  a  common  person  to  address  any  one  who  is  supertoui 
in  station  wilii  familiarity  and  disrespect. 


TO  DENY,  REFUSE. 

Deny,  in  Latin  dentgo,  or  nego,  that  is,  ne  or  non 
and  ago,  signifies  lo  say  no  to  a  thing ;  refuse,  in 
Latin  refusus,  from  re  and  /undo  to  pour,  signifies  tc 
throw  back  that  which  is  presented. 

To  deny  respects  matters  of  fact  or  knowledge  ;  to 
refuse  matters  of  wish  or  request.  We  deny  what 
immediately  belongs  to  ourselves  ;  we  refuse  what  bC' 
longs  lo  another.  We  deny  as  to  the  past ;  we  refuse 
as  lo  the  future:  we  deny  our  participation  in  that 
which  has  been  ;  we  refuse  our  participation  in  thai 
which  may  be:  to  dcjiy  must  always  be  expressly 
verbal;  a  refusal  may  sometimes  be  signified  by  ac 
lions  or  looks  as  well  as  words.  A  denial  affects  our 
veracity ;  a  refusal  affects  our  good-nature. 

To  deny  is  likewise  sometimes  used  in  regard  t( 
one's  own  gratifications  as  well  as  to  one's  knowledge, 
in  which  case  it  is  still  more  analogous  to  refuse, 
which  regards  the  gratifications  of  another.  In  this 
case  we  say  we  deny  a  person  a  thing,  but  we  refusf 
his  request,  or  refuse  to  do  a  thing; 

Jove  to  his  Thetis  nothing  could  deny. 
Nor  was  the  signal  vain  that  shook  the  sky. 

Pope. 
O  sire  of  Gods  and  men  I  Thy  suppliant  hear ; 
Refuse  or  grant ;  for  what  has  Jove  to  fear  ? 

Pope. 
Some  Christians  think  it  very  meritorious  to  deny 
themselves  their  usual  quantity  of  food  at  certain 
times  ;  they  are  however  but  sorry  professors  of 
Chrlsiianity  if  they  refuse  at  the  same  time  to  give 
of  their  substance  to  the  poor.  Instances  are  not  rare 
of  misers  who  have  denied  themselves  the  common 
necessaries  of  life,  and  yet  have  never  refused  tc  re- 
lieve those  who  were  in  distress,  or  assist  those  who 
were  in  trouble. 

Deny  is  sometimes  the  act  of  unconscious  agenta; 
refuse  is  always  a  personal  and  intentional  .act.  W# 
are  sometimes  denied  by  circumstances  the  consolat'i:^ 
of  seeing  our  friends  before  they  die; 

Inquire  you  how  these  pow'rs  we  shall  attain? 

'T  is  not  for  us  to  know ;  our  search  is  vain  ; 

Can  any  one  remember  or  relate 

How  h*;  existed  in  the  embryo  state  ? 

That  light's  deny'd  lo  him  which  others  see, 

He  knows  perhaps  you  Ml  say— and  so  dc  we 

Jenyns 

TO  REFUSE,  DECLINE,  REJECT,  REPEL, 
REBUFF. 

Refuse  signifies,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  simpiv 
to  pour,  that  is,  to  send  back,  wliich  is  the  common 
idea  of  all  these  terms ;  to  decline,  in  Latin  declino,  is 
literally  to  turn  aside ;  to  reject,  from  jacio  to  throw,  is 
to  cast  back ;  repel,  from  pello  to  drive,  to  drive  back  ; 
to  rebuff,  from  buff  or  puff,  signifies  to  puff  one  back, 
send  off  with  a  puff 

Refuse  is  an  unqualified  action,  it  is  accompanied 
with  no  expression  of  opinion  ;  decline  is  a  gentle  and 
indirect  mode  of  refusal ;  reject  is  a  direct  mode,  and 
conveys  a  positive  sentiment  of  disapprobation  :  we 
refuse  what  is  asked  of  us,  for  want  of  inclination  to 
comply ; 

But  all  her  aria  are  still  employ'd  in  vain  ; 

Again  she  comes,  and  is  refused  again. 

Dryden. 
We  decline  what  is  proposed  from  motives  of  discre 
tion  ;  '  Melissa,  though  she  could  not  boast  the  apathy 
of  Cato,  wanted  not  the  more  prudent  virtue  of  Scipio, 
and  gamed  the  victory  by  declining  the  contest.'- 
Johnson.  We  reject  what  is  offered  to  us,  because 
It  does  not  fall  in  with  our  views; 

Why  should  he  then  reject  a  suit  so  just  ?— Dryi  en. 
\ye  refuse  to  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  our  friends 
'  Having  most  affectionately  set  life  and  death  bcfort 
them,  and  conjured  them  to  choose  one  and  avoid  the 
other,  he  stiil  leaves  unto  them,  as  to  free  and  rationa- 
agents,  a  liberty  to  refuse  all  his  calls,  to  let  his  lalen's 
lie  by  them  unprofitable.'— Ha >imond     We  decline  an 
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ofter  of  s<!rvice  ;  '  Could  Card  ine  Imve  been  capiivnted 
with  tile  gloried  of  tliis  world,  she  Imd  them  all  laid  be- 
fore lier ;  but  she  generously  declined  them,  because  stic 
eaw  the  acceptance  of  them  was  Inconsistent  with  re- 
ligion.'— Addison.  We  r^ect  the  insinuations  of  the 
iDtereslvd  and  evil-mindfid ;  '  Whether  it  be  a  divine 
revelation  or  no,  reason  must  judge,  which  can  never 
permit  the  mind  to  reject  a  greater  evidence,  to  em- 
brace wJat  IS  less  evident' — Locke.  To  refuse  is 
properly  the  act  of  an  individual;  to  reject  is  said  of 
that  which  comes  from  any  quarter :  requests  and  peti- 
tions are  refused  by  those  who  are  solicited  ;  opinions, 
propositions,  and  counsels,  are  rejected  by  particular 
communities:  the  king  refuses  to  give  his  assent  to  a 
bill ;  '  If  he  should  choose  the  right  casket,  you  should 
refuse  to  perform  his  father's  will,  if  you  should  refuse 
to  accept  him.' — Suakspkare.  The  parliament  re- 
jects a  bill ;  '  The  House  was  then  so  far  from  being 
possessed  with  that  spirit,  that  the  utmost  that  could 
be  obtained,  upon  a  long  debate  upon  that  petition  (for 
the  total  extirpation  of  episcopacy)  was,  that  it  should 
not  be  rejected.^ — Clarendon 

To  repel  is  to  r^ect  with  violence ;  to  rebuff  is  to  re- 
fuse with  contempt.  We  refuse  and  reject  tliat  wJiich 
is  either  offered,  or  simply  presents  itself,  for  accept- 
ance :  but  we  repci  and  rebuff  that  which  forces  itself 
into  our  presence,  contrary  to  our  inclination :  we  repel 
the  attack  of  an  enemy,  or  we  repel  the  advances  of 
one  who  is  not  agreeable ; 

Th'  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep, 

And,  couching  close,  repel  invading  sleep. — Pope. 
We  rebuff  those  who  put  that  in  our  way  that  is  offen- 
sive. Importunate  persons  must  necessarily  expect  to 
meet  with  rebuffs,  and  are  in  general  less  susceptible 
of  them  than  others  ;  delicate  minds  feel  a  refusal  as 
a  rebuff; 

At  .ength  rebuffed,  they  leave  their  mangled  prey 

Dr^ydes 

TO  TAKE,  RECEIVE,  ACCEPT. 

To  take,  which  in  all  probability  comes  from  the 
Latin  tactum,  participle  of  tango  to  touch,  is  a  general 
term ;  receive,  from  re  and  capio  to  lake  back,  and 
accept,  from  ac  or  ad  and  capio  to  lake  to  one's  self, 
are  specifick. 

To  take  signifies  to  make  one's  own  by  coming  in 
exclusive  contact  with  it;  lo  receive  is  to  take  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  We  take  either  from  things 
or  persons ;  we  receive  from  persons  only :  we  take  a 
took  from  the  table;  we  receive  a  parcel  which  is  sent 
us:  we  tako  cither  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
person;  we  receive  it  with  his  consent,  or  according  to 
iiis  wishes ; 

Each  lakes  his  seat,  and  each  receives  his  share. 

Pope. 
A  robber  takes  money  when  he  can  find  it ;  a  friend 
receives  the  gift  of  a  friend. 

To  receive  is  an  act  of  right,  we  receive  what  is  our 
nwn  ;  to  accept  is  an  act  of  courtesy,  we  accept  what 
is  offered  by  another.  To  receive  simply  e.vcludes  the 
idea  of  refusal ;  to  accept  includes  thn  idea  of  con- 
sent: we  may  7-ccciue  with  indifference,  or  reluctance; 
but  we  accept  with  willingness:  the  idea  of  receiving-  is 
included  in  that  of  accepting,  but  not  vice  versa  : 
whsLi  we  receive  may  either  involve  an  obligation  or 
not;  what  we  accept  always  involves  the  return  of 
like  courtesy  at  least :  he  who  receives  a  debt  is  under 
no  obligation,  but  he  who  receives  a  favour  is  bound 
by  gratitude ; 

The  sweetest  cordia  we  receive  at  last 
Is  conscience  of  our  virtuous  actions  past. 

Denham. 
He  who  accepts  a  present  will  feel  himself  called  upon 
to  make  some  return ; 

Unransom'd  here  receive  the  spotless  fair, 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.— Pope 


RECEIPT,  RECEPTION. 

Receipt  comes  from  receive^  in  its  application  t-» 
Inanimate  objrcfp,  which  are  taken  into  possession; 
reception  comes  fram  the  same  verb,  in  the  sense  of 
trwting  persons  a',  their  fii-st  arrival :  in  the  commer- 


cial intercourse  of  men,  the  receipt  of  poods  or  money 
must  be  acknowledged  in  wriiing ;  'If  a  man  will 
keep  but  of  even  hand,  his  ordinary  expenses  ought 
to  be  but  to  half  of  his  receipts.^ — Bacon.  In  the 
friendly  intercourse  of  men,  their  reception  of  each 
other  will  be  polite  or  ccild,  according  to  iho  senti- 
ments entertained  towards  the  individual;  M  thank 
you  and  Mrs.  Pope  for  my  kind  reccptiQu.'' — Attkr 

BURY. 


TO  CHOOSE,  PREFER 

Choose,  in  French  choisir,  German  ki-ae-^  from  the 
French  cher,  Celtick  choe  dear  or  good,  signifie3  to  hold 
good ;  prefer,  in  Frencli  preferer,  Latin  praifero,  com- 
pounded ofprtE  awA  fero  to  take  before,  signifies  to 
take  one  thing  rather  than  another. 
,  *  To  choose  is  to  prefer  as  the  genus  to  the  species: 
we  always  choose  in  preferring,  but  we  do  not  always 
prefer  in  choosing.  To  choose  is  to  take  one  thing 
from  among  others ;  to  prefer  is  to  lake  one  thing 
before  or  rather  than  another.  We  sometimes  choose 
from  the  bare  necessity  of  choosing ;  but  we  never 
prefer  without  making  a  positive  and  voluntary  choice. 

When  we  choose  from  a  specifick  motive,  the  acts 
of  choosing  and  preferring  differ  in  tlie  nature  of  tlie 
motive.  The  former  is  absolute,  the  latter  relative. 
We  choose  a  thing  for  what  it  is,  or  what  we  esteem  it 
to  be  of  itself;  we  prefer  a  thing  for  what  it  has,  or 
what  wc  suppose  it  has,  sijperiour  to  another;  'Judge- 
ment was  wearied  with  the  perplexity  of  choice  where 
there  was  no  motive  for  preference.' — Johnson. 

Utility  and  convenience  are  grounds  for  choosing; 
coinpaiative  merit  occasions  the  juT-f/crcnce;  we  choose 
something  that  is  good,  and  are  contented  with  it  until 
we  see  something  better  which  we  prefer. 

We  calculate  and  pause  in  choosing ;  we  decide  in 
preferring;  the  judgement  determines  in  making  the 
choice;  the  will  determines  in  giving  the  preference. 
We  choose  things  from  an  estimate  of  their  merits  or 
their  fitness  for  the  purpose  proposed  ;  we  prefer  them 
from  their  accordance  with  our  tastes,  habits,  and 
pursuits.  Books  are  chosen  by  those  who  wish  to 
read ;  romances  and  works  of  fiction  are  preferred  oy 
general  readers;  learned  works  by  ihe  scholar. 

One  who  wants  instruction  chooses  a  master,  but  he 
will  mostly  prefer  a  teacher  whom  he  knov/s  to  a  per- 
fect stranger.  Our  choice  is  good  or  bad  according  to 
our  knowledge ;  our  preference  is  just  or  unj'ast,  ac 
cording  as  it  is  sanctioned  by  reason. 

0\ix  choice  may  be  directed  by  our  own  experienced 
that  of  others;  om  preference  must  be  guided  by  our 
own  feelings.  We  make  our  choice;  we  give  owr pre- 
ference: the  first  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the  mind,  it 
fixes  on  the  object;  the  latter  is  the  inclining  of  the 
will,  it  yields  to  the  object. 

Choosing  must  be  employed  in  all  the  important  con- 
cerns of  life  ;  '  There  is  nothing  of  so  great  importance 
lo  us,  as  the  good  qualities  of  one  lo  whom  we  join 
ourselvesfor  life.  When  the  choice  is  left  to  friends, 
the  chief  point  under  consideration  is  an  estate  : 
where  the  parties  choose  for  themselves,  their  thoughts 
turn  most  upon  the  person. — Addison.  Preferring 
is  admissible  in  subordinate  matters  only;  'When  a 
man  has  a  mind  to  venture  his  money  in  a  lotterv, 
every  figure  of  it  appears  equally  alluring;  and  no 
manner  of  reason  can  be  given  why  a  man  should 
prefer  one  to  the  other  before  Ihe  lottery  is  drawn. *- 
Addison.  There  is  but  one  thing  that  is  right,  and 
that  ought  to  be  chosen  when  it  is  discovered :  iheie 
are  many  indifferent  things  that  may  suit  our  tastes 
and  inclinations;  these  we  are  at  liberty  to  prefer. 
But  to  prefer  what  we  ought  not  to  choose  is  to  make 
our  reason  bend  to  our  will.  Our  Saviour  said  of 
Mary  that  she  chose  the  better  part :  had  she  consulted 
her  feelings  she  would  huve  preferred  the  part  she  had 
rejected.  The  path  of  life  should  be  chihen;  but  the 
path  to  be  taken  in  a  walk  may  be  preferred.  It  is 
advisable  for  a  youth  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  to 
consult  what  lie  prefers,  as  he  has  the  greatest  chance 

♦  The  Abbe  Girard,  under  the  article  choisir,  pre- 
/erer,  has  reversed  this  rule;  but  as  I  conceive,  from 
a  confusion  of  thought,  which  pervades  tliQ  whole  of 
his  illuetration  on  these  words.  The  Abbe  Roubnnq 
has  controverted  his  positions  with  some  degiee  of 
accuracy.  I  have,  however,  given  my  own  view  of 
the  matter  in  distinction  from  either. 
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of  succeedirs  when  he  can  combine  liis  pleasure  with 
his  duty.  A  friend  should  be  chosen:  a  comimnion 
may  be pref>' -red.  A  wife  should  be  chosen;  but  un- 
ibrtuuate/y  luversare  uiosi  aj)t  to  ^ive  n preferenr.e  in  a 
luaiier  wiiere  a  good  or  bad  choice  may  delerniine  one's 
happiness  oi  tnisery  for  life.  A  wise  prince  is  careful 
in  tJie  choice  i.f  his  niiiiisters;  but  a  wealt  prince  has 
mostly  favouiJtes  wliom  heprefers. 


TO  CHOOSE,  PICK,  SELECT. 

Choose  signiliei^the  same  us  in  the  preceding  article  ; 
pick,  in  Gei  .iian  pickcn,  or  bickcn,  Frencli  bicquer, 
Dutch  becken,  Icelaiidick  picka,  Svvedisli  pincka,  conies 
very  probably  from  tlie  old  German  bag-,  bich,  to  stick, 
correspundint;  lo  the  Latin  Ji^o  to  fix,  signifying  lo  fix 
upon  ;  select,  Latin  selecius,  participle  of  scligo,  that 
is,  leso  to  gather  or  put,  and  se  apart. 

Choose  IS  ;is  in  the  former  case  ihegenerick;  the 
others  are  spc-cifick  terms  :  pick  and  select  are  expressly 
diJferent  motlesof  c/iooi^/Ti^,  We  always  cAoosc  wJieu 
wepicA  and  se/cci;  but  we  do  not  always  pick  and 
'select  when  we  choose. 

To  choose  may  be  applied  to  two  or  more  things  ; 
to^icA:  and  icieci  can  be  used  only  for  seveial  things. 
We  may  choose  one  book  out  of  two,  but  we  pick  and 
select  out  of  a  library  or  a  parcel ;  pick  may  be  said  of 
one  or  many ;  select  only  of  many. 

To  choose  Joes  not  always  spring  from  any  parti- 
cular de^igu  or  preference;  'My  friend,  Sir  Roger, 
being  a  good  churchman,  has  beautified  the  inside  of 
his  church  with  several  lexis  of  his  own  choosing-.'' — 
Addison.  To  pick  and  select  signify  to  choose  with 
care.  What  is  picked  and  scUcted  is  always  the  best 
of  its  kind,  but  the  former  is  commonly  something  of 
■\  physical  nature ;  the  laltcr  of  a  moral  or  intellectual 
.iescriplion.  Soldiers  are  sometimes  /jicAed  to  form  a 
particular  i.,giment;  '  I  know,  by  several  experiments, 
ihat  those  l-ttle  animals  (the  ants)  take  great  care  to 
provide  themselves  with  wheat  when  they  can  find  it, 
and  always  p^c/u  out  the  best.'— Addison.  Pieces  are 
selected  in  prose  or  verse  for  general  purposes  ;  'The 
chief  advantage  whicli  tiiese  fictions  Iiavo  over  real 
life  is,  that  their  authors  are  at  liberty,  though  not  to 
lavent,  yet  to  select  objects.' — Johnson 

TO  CHOOSE,  ELECT. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  in  regard  to  persons 
appointed  to  an  office ;  the  former  in  a  general,  the 
latter  in  a  particular  senb,e. 

Choosi-ng  iv-  To  choose,  prefer)  is  either  the  act  of 
one  man  or  of  many  ;  election,  from  cligo,  or  c  and 
ie^o,  signifying  to  take  or  gather  out  of  or  from,  is 
always  that  of  a  number:  it  is  performed  bv  the  con- 
currence of  many  voices. 

A  prince  chooses  his  ministers  ;  the  constituents  elect 
members  of  parliament.  A  person  is  chosen  to  serve 
the  office  of  sheriff;  ho  is  elected  by  the  corporation  to 
be  mayor. 

Choosing'  is  an  act  of  authority  ;  it  binds  the  person 
chosen:  election  is  a  voluntaiy  act;  the  elected  have 
the  power  of  refusal.  People  are  obliged  to  serve  in 
some  offices  when  they  aie  chosen,  although  they 
wou/d  gladly  be  exempt ; 

Wise  were  the  kings  who  never  chose  a  friend, 

Till  with  full  cups  they  had  unniask'd  his  sou!, 

And  seen  the  bottom  of  his  deepest  thouahts. 

Roscommon. 
The  circumstance  of  being  elected  is  an  honour  after 
which  men  eagc-rly  aspire";  and  for  the  attainment  of 
which  they  risk  their  propeity,  and  use  the  innst 
strenuous  e.xerfions;  *  This  prince,  in  gratitude  lo  the 
nenple,  by  whose  consent  he  was  chosen,  elected  a 
nundred  senators  out  of  the  commoncis.' — Swift. 


ELIGIBLE,  PREFERABLE. 
F.liffilJe,  or  fit  to  be  elected,  and  prcferahlr,  fit  lo  be 
preferred,  serve  as  epithets  in  the  sense  of  choose  and 
iirefcr  [v.  To  choose,  prefer) ;  what  is  eZ/>;A/eisdesiia- 
3le  in  itself,  what  is  prc/cj-a&^c  is  moie  desirable  tlian 
another.  There  may  be  many  eligible  situations,  out 
of  which  'p^fliaps  there  is  hut  one  preferable.  Of 
persons  however  we  say  rather  mat  they  are  eligible 
to  an  olfici-  Ihnn  pvScrnble  ;  '  The  middle  condition  is 
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ilie  most  eligible  to  the  man  who  would  inipi  ."ive  hurt! 
self  in  virtue.'— Addison.  Tl>e  saying  of  Plato  is, 
tliat  labour  is  i^sprcjerable  to  idleness  as  !iiightness  to 
rust!' — Hughes. 


OPTION.  CHOICE. 
Option  is  immediaiely  of  Latin  derivation,  and  la 
consequently  a  term  of  less  frequent  ase  than  the 
word  choice,  which  has  been  shown  (u.  To  choose)  to 
be  of  Celtick  origin.  The  former  term,  from  the  Greek 
dirrdpai  to  see  or  consider,  implies  an  uncontrolled  act 
of  ihe  mind  ;  the  latter  a  simple  leaning  of  the  will. 
We  speak  of  option  only  as  regards  one's  freedom  from 
external  constraint  in  the  act  of  choosing :  one  speaks 
of  choice  only  as  the  simple  act  itself.  The  option  or 
the  power  of  choosing  is  given;  the  choice  itself  ia 
made :  hence  we  say  a  thing  is  at  a  person's  optiori,  or 
it  is  iiis  own  option,  or  the  option  is  left  to  him,  in 
order  to  designate  his  freedom  of  choice  more  strongly 
than  is  expressed  by  the  word  choice  itself;  'While 
they  talk  we  must  make  our  choice,  they  or  the  jaco- 
bins.   We  have  no  other  option.^ — Burke. 

TO  GATHER,  COLLECT. 
To  gather,  in  Saxon  gathcrian,  probably  contracted 
from  get  here,  signifies  simply   to  bring  to  one  spot. 
To  collect,  from  coUigo  or  coU  cum,  and  lego  to  gatlier 
into  one  place,  annexes  also  the  idea  of  binding  or 
forming  into  a  whole  ;  we  gather  that  which  is  scat 
tered  in  different  parts:  thus  stones  are  ^aWicred  into  a 
heap :  vessels  are  collected  so  as  lo  form  a  fleet.     Ga- 
tkernig  is  a  mere  act  of  necessity  or  convenience ; 
As  the  small  ant  (for  she  instructs  the  man, 
And  preaches  labour)  gathers  all  she  can. 

Creech 
Collecting  is  an  act  of  design  or  choice ; 
The  royal  bee,  queen  of  the  rosy  bower. 
Collects  lier  precious  sweets  from  every  flower 

C. Johnson 
We  gather  apples  from  a  tree,  or  a  servant  ^nfAwji 
the  books  from  the  table;  the  antiquarian  collects 
coins,  or  the  bibliomaniac  collects  rare  books. 

ACCEPTABLE,  GRATEFUL,  WELCOME. 
.Acceptable  signifies  worthy  to  he  accepted  ;  grateful, 
fj'oni  the  Latin  grains  pleasing,  signifies  altogether 
pleasing;  it  is  that  which  recommends  itself.  The 
acceptable  is  a  relative  good  ;  Ihe  grateful  is  positive  : 
the  former  depends  upon  our  external  condition,  the 
latter  on  our  feelings  and  taste  :  a  gift  is  acceptable  to  a 
poor  man,  which  would  be  refused  by  one  less  needy 
than  himself;  '  I  cannot  but  think  the  followinp  letter 
from  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Pope  of  Rome 
proposing  a  coalition  of  the  Chinese  and  Roman 
Churches,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  curious.'— Steele. 
Harmonious  sounds  are  always  grateful  to  a  musical 
car; 

Tho  kids  with  ploasurc  browze  the  bushy  piain  • 
Thesliowers  vtregrateful  to  the  swelling  grain 

JDrydek. 
Jicceptable  and  welcome  both  apply  to  external  circum- 
stances, and  arc  therefore  relatively  employed ;  but 
acceptable  is  confined  to  such  things  as  are  olfere'd  for 
our  choice;  but  wc/come,  signifying  come  well  or  in 
season,  refers  to  whatever  happens  according  to  our 
wishes;  we  may  not  always  accept  tliat  which  is  ac- 
ceptable, but  we  shall  never  reject  that  which  is  wel- 
come: it  is  an  insult  to  offer  any  thing  by  way  of  n"ifl 
to  another  which  is  not  acceptable;  it  is  a  frrateful 
task  to  be  tlje  bearer  of  welcome  inlellioence  to  our 
friends;  'Whatever  is  remote  from  common  appear- 
ances is  always  welcome  to  vulgar  as  to  childish  cre- 
dulity.'— Johnson 


ACCEPTANCE,  ACCEPTATION. 
Though  both  derived  from  the  verb  accept,  havethta 
difierence,  that  the  former  is  employed  lo  express  ih*- 
abstract  action  generally;  the  latter  only  in  re^'ard  tr 
particular  objects.  A  book,  or  whatever  else  is  offered 
to  us,  mny-be  worthy  of  our  acceptance  or  not  ■  '  It  is 
not  nnrpfisary  to  refuse  benefits  from  a  bad  man'  w),ec 
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ihp  af<;ep(a?j*,ciu\)lies  no  apprtoation  of  liis  crimes.' — 
Johnson.  A  word  acquires  its  acceptation  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  generally  iiccepled  by  the  learn- 
ed; '  Ok  the  subject  of  diess  I  may  add  by  way  of 
caution  that  the  ladies  would  do  well  not  to  forget 
themselves.  1  do  not  mean  this  in  tlie  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  phrase,  which  it  maybe  sometimes  con- 
venient and  proper  to  do.' — Mackenzie. 

TO  ADMIT,*  RECEIVE. 
*^dmit.  in  French  admettre^  Latin  adviitto,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  initto^  signifies  to  send  or  sufler  to 
pass  into;  receive.,  in  French  reccro^r,  Latin  rcci/)iO, 
cooipouiided  of  re  and  capioy  signifies  to  take  back  or 
to  one's  se'^f. 

To  advtit  is  a  general  term,  tlie  sense  of  which  de- 
pends upon  what  follows  ;  to  receive  has  a  complete 
sense  in  itself;  we  cannot  speak  of  admitting;  without 
associating  with  it  an  idea  of  ihe  object  to  which  one 
is  admit tt'd ;  but  receive  includes  no  relative  idea  of 
the  receiver  or  the  received. 

^^dmitttng  is  an  act  of  relative  import;  receiving  is 
always  a  positive  measure:  a  person  may  be  admitted 
into  a  house,  who  is  not  prevented  from  entering ; 
Somewhat  is  sure  d^ign'd  by  fraud  or  force; 
Trust  not  their  presents,  nor  admit  tlie  horse. 

Drydkn. 
A  person  is  received  only  by  the  actual  consent  of 
some  individual; 
He  star'd  and  roll'd  his  haggard  eyes  around  ; 
Then  said,  'Alas!  what  earth  remains,  what  sea 
Is  open  to  receive  unhappy  mel — Dryden. 
We  may  be  admitted  in  various  capacities;  we  are 
received  only  as  guests,  friends,  or  inmates.    Persons 
are  admitted  to  the  tables,  and  into  the  familiarity  or 
confidence  of  others ; 

The  Tyrian  train,  adunttrd  to  the  f^ast, 
Approach,  and  on  the  painted  couches  rest. 

Dryden. 
Persons  are  hospitably  received  by  those  who  wish  to 
be  their  entertainers ; 

Pretending  to  consult 
About  the  great  reception  of  ilieir  king 
Thither  to  come. — Milton. 
We  admit  willingly  or  reluctantly;  we  receive  po- 
litely or  rudely.    Foreign  ambassadors  are  admitted  to 
an  audience,  and  received  at  courL    It  is  necessary  to 
be  cautious  not  to  admit  any  one  into  our  society,  who 
may  not  be  agreeable  and  suitable  companions;  but 
Btill  more  necessary  not  to  receive  any  one  into  our 
houses  whose  character  may  reflect  disgrace  on  our- 
selves. 

Whoever  is  admitted  as  a  member  of  any  commu- 
nity should  consider  himself  as  bound  to  conform  to  its 
regulations :  whoever  is  received  into  the  service  of  an- 
other should  study  to  make  himself  valued  and  esteemed. 
A  winning  address,  and  agreeable  manners,  gain  a 
person  admittance  into  tlie  genteelest  circles :  the 
talent  for  affording  amusement,  procures  a  person  a 
good  reception  among  tlie  mass  of  mankind. 

When  applied  to  unconscious  agents  there  is  a  simi- 
lar distinction  between  these  terms :  ideas  are  admitted 
into  the  mind  by  means  of  association  and  tlie  like ; 
'There  are  some  ideas  which  have  admittance  only 
through  one  sense,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  re- 
ceive them.' — Locke.  Things  arerecdved  by  others  in 
consequence  of  their  adaptation  to  each  other ; 
Tlie  thin-leav'd  arbute  hazel-grafts  rcceioes, 
And  planes  huge  apples  bare,  that  bore  but  leaves. 

Dryden. 

ADMITTANCE,  ACCESS,  APPROACH. 

Admittance  marks  the  act  or  liberty  of  admitting 
\r.  To  admit,  receive) ;  access,  from  occfdo  to  approach 
or  come  up  to,  marks  the  act  or  liberty  of  approaching; 
approach,  from  ap  or  ad  and  proximus  nearest,  signifies 
coming  near  or  drawing  near. 

We  get  admittance  into  a  place  or  a  society;  wo 
have  acce^ss  to  a  person  ;  and  make  an  a//jjroac/i  either 
towards  a  person  or  a  thing. 

*Girard:  "  Ametire,  recevoir.' 


Admittance  may  be  open  or  c.\rIuJed :  access  an^ 
approach  may  be  free  or  difficult. 

We  have  a(/m/Ua7icc  when  we  enter;  we  have  oc- 
ccss  to  him  whom  we  adilress.  There  can  be  no acccsa 
wlure  tlicre  is  no  admittance  ;  but  there  may  be  ad- 
mittance without  access.  Servants  or  officers  may 
grant  us  admittance  iiuo  the  palaces  of  princes;  'As 
my  pleasuies  are  almost  wliollj'  confined  lo  those  of  tlie 
sight,  I  take  it  for  a  peculiar  happiness  that  I  liave 
always  had  an  easy  and  familiar  admittance  to  ihc  laii 
sex.' — Steele.  The  favourites  of  princes  have  accest 
to  their  pereons;  'Do  not  be  surprised,  most  holy 
father,  at  seeing,  instead  of  a  co.\comb  to  la.ugn  at^ 
your  old  friend  who  has  taken  tliis  way  of  access  to 
admonish  you  of  your  own  folly.'— Steele. 

Access  and  admittance  are  here  considered  as  the 
acts  of  conscious  agents;  approach  is  as  properly  ♦he 
act  of  unconscious  as  conscious  agents.  We  may 
speak  of  tlie  approach  of  an  array,  or  the  approach  o£ 
a  war ; 

'Tis  with  our  souls 

As  with  our  eyes,  that  after  a  long  darkness 

Are  dazzled  at  tli'  approach  of  sudden  ligln. 

Admittance  may  likewise  sometimes  be  taken  ficma 

tively,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  admittance  of  ideod 

into  the  mind. 


ADMITTANCE,  ADMISSION. 

These  words  differ  according  to  the  diffi^rent  ac 
ceptations  of  the  primitive  from  which  they  are  both 
derived ;  tlie  former  being  taken  in  the  proper  sense 
or  familiar  style,  and  the  latter  in  the  figurative  sensp 
or  in  the  grave  style. 

The  admittance  to  publick  places  of  entertainment  is 
on  particular  occasions  difficult;  'Assurance  nevei 
failed  to  get  arfmitiflpicc  into  the  houses  of  iie  ereat.* 
— Moore.  The  admission  of  iiTegulariiies  hcwevei 
trifling  in  the  commencement,  is  mostly  attended  witb 
serious  consequences;  'The  gospel  has  then  only  a 
free  admission  into  the  assent  of  the  under&' ending, 
when  it  brings  a  passport  from  a  rightly  disposeu  will 
— South. 


IMPERVIOUS,  IMPASSABLE,  INAC:CE£SIBLB 
Impervious,  from  theLatin  in,  pcr^  and  vm,  signi5e« 
not  having  a  way  through;  impassable,  not  to  bt 
passed  througli ;  inaccessible,  not  to  be  approached. 
A  wood  is  impervious  when  llie  trees,  branches,  and 
leaves  are  entangled  to  such  a  degree  as  to  admit  oi 
no  passage  at  all ; 

The  monster,  Cacnp,more  than  half  a  beast, 
This  hold  impervious  to  Ihe  sun  possess'd. 

Dryden 
A  river  is  impassable  that  is  so  deep  that  it  cannot 
be  forded. 

But  lest  the  difficnlty  of  passing  back 
Stay  his  return  perhaps  over  this  gulf 
Impassable,  impervious,  let  us  try 
Advent'rous  work. — Milton. 
A  rock  or  a  mountain  is  inaccessible  the  simimli  of 
which  is  not  to  be  readied  by  any  path  whatever; 
At  least  our  envious  foe  hath  fail'd  who  thought 
AH  like  himself  rebellions,  by  whose  aid 
This  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  Supreme,  us  dispossess'd. 
He  trusted  to  have  ijeiz'd.— Milton. 
What  is  impervious  is  for  a  permanency  ;  what  is  im 
passable  is  common\y  so  only  for  a  time:    roads  are 
frequently  impassable  in  the  winter  that  are  passable 
in  the  summer,  while  a  tliicket  is  impervious  during  the 
whole  of  the  year:    impassable  is  likewise  said  only 
of  that  which  is  to  be  passed  by  living  creatures,  but 
impervious  may  he  eAteiidcd  to  inanimate  objects;  a 
wood  njay  be  impervious  to  Uie  rays  of  tlie  sun 

TO  APPROACH,  APPROXIMATE. 
Approach,  in  French  approcher,  com))o'jnd  of  ap  or 
ad  3.nd proche,  or  in  Latin  prope  near,  signifies  to  come 
near;  approximate,  compounded  of  ap  and  pruximus 
to  come  nearest  or  next,  sisnifies  eilher  to  draw  nea.' 
or  bring  near. 
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To  approach  is  intransitive  only ;  a  person  approaches 
an  object;  'Lambs  piisli  at  lliosc  that  approach  them 
with  tlieir  heads  before  the  first  budding  of  a  horn  ap- 
pears.*—Addison.  To  approximate  is  bolh  transitive 
and  intransitive ;  a  person  approximates  two  objects ; 
*Shakspeate  approximates  the  remote  and  far.' — 
Johnson. 

To  approach  denotes  simply  the  moving  of  an  object 
towards  another,  but  to  approximate  denotes  the  gra- 
dual moving  of  two  objects  towards  each  other  :  that 
which  approaches  may  come  into  immediate  con- 
junction ;  '  Comets,  in  their  approaches  towards  the 
earth,  are  imagined  to  cause  diseases,  famines,  and 
other  such  like  judgements  of  God.' — Dkrham.  But 
bodies  may  approximate  for  some  time  before  they 
form  a  junction,  or  may  never  form  a  junction  ;  '  The 
approximations  and  recesses  of  some  of  the  Uttle  stars 
I  speak  of,  suit  not  with  tlie  observations  of  some 
very  ancient  astronomeis.'— Derham.  Afi  equivo- 
cation approaches  to  a  lie.  Minds  a^^7*(Ja:maie  by  long 
intercourse. 

TO  HOLD,  KEEP,  DETAIN,  RETAIN. 

Hold,  in  Saxon  hcalden,  Teutonick  holden ;  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  the  verb  to  liave,  in  Latin  habeo, 
&c. ;  keep  in  all  probability  comes  from  capio  to  lay 
hold  of;  detain  and  retain  both  come  from  the  Latin 
te7ieo  to  hold ;  the  first  signifies,  by  virtue  of  the  par- 
ticle de,  to  hold  from  another;  the  second,  by  virtue  of 
ihe  particle  re,  signifies  to  hold  back  for  one's  self. 

To  hold  is  a  physical  act;  it  requires  a  degree  of 
bodily  strength,  or  at  least  the  use  of  the  limbs ;  to 
keep  is  simply  to  have  by  one  at  one's  pleasure.  The 
mode  of  the  action  is  the  leading  idea  in  the  signifi- 
cation of  hold ;  the  durability  of  the  action  is  the  lead- 
ing idea  in  the  word  keep :  we  may  hold  a  thing  only 
for  a  moment:  but  what  we  keep  we  keep  for  a  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  keep  a  thing  by  holding, 
although  we  may  ftecp  it  by  various  other  means :  we 
may  theiefore  hold  without  keeping-,  and  we  may  keep 
without  holding-.  A  servant  holds  a  thing  in  his  hand 
for  it  to  be  seen,  but  he  does  not  keep  it ;  he  gives  it  to 
his  master  who  puts  it  into  his  pocket,  and  conse- 
]uently  keeps,  but  does  not  hold  it.  A  thing  may  be 
ield  in  the  hand,  or  kept  in  the  hand;  in  the  former 
;a3e,  the  pressure  of  the  hand  is  an  essential  part  of 
iie  action,  but  in  the  latter  case  it  is  simply  a  conlin- 
»ent  part  of  the  action:  the  hd^nd  holds,  but  the  person 
keeps  it. 

What  is  held  is  fixed  in  position,  but  what  is  kept  is 
left  loose  or  oiherwise,  at  the  will  of  the  individual. 
Things  are  held  by  human  beings  in  their  hands,  by 
beasts  in  their  claws  or  mouths,  by  birds  in  their  beaks; 
things  are  kept  by  human  beings  either  about  their 
persons  or  in  their  houses,  accoiding  to  convenience ; 

France,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 

A  lasLitig  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth, 

Tlian  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 
Shakspeare. 

Detain  and  retain  are  modes  of  keeping :  the 
former  signifies  keeping  back  what  belongs  to  another; 
-he  latter  siiinifies  keeping  a  long  time  for  one's  own 
purpose.  A  person  may  be  either  AeZJ,  kept,  detained, 
or  retained:  when  he  is  held  he  is  held  contrary  to  his 
will  by  the  hand  of  another ;  as  suspected  persons  are 
>idd  by  ihe  officers  of  justice,  that  they  may  not  make 
theif  escape:  he  is  kept,  if  he  stops  in  any  place,  by  the 
desire  of  another:  as  a  man  is  kejit  in  prison  until  his 
innocence  is  proved ;  or  a  child  is  kept  at  school,  until 
he  has  finished  his  education;  he  is  detained  if  he  be 
'tept  away  from  any  place  to  which  lie  is  going,  or 
from  any  person  to  whom  he  belongs;  as  the  servant 
of  another  is  detained  to  take  back  a  letter  ;  or  one  is 
detained  by  business,  so  as  to  be  prevented  attending  to 
an  appointment;  a  person  is  retained,  who  is  kept  for 
a  continuance  in  the  service,  the  favoiir,  or  the  power 
of  another  ;  as  some  servants  are  said  to  be  retained 
while  others  are  dismissed ; 

Too  late  it  was  for  satyr  to  be  told. 

Or  ever  hope  recover  her  again; 

In  vain  he  seeks,  that  having,  cannot  hold. 

Sl'ENSKK. 

That  I  may  know  what  keeps  you  here  with  me. 
Dr^den. 
He  hag  described  the  passion  of  Calypso,  and  the 
>ndecent  advances  she  \i&do  io  detain  him  fiom  his 


country.' — Broom£  '  Having  the  address  to  «(a«A 
the  conquest  she  (Roxalana)  had  made,  she  kept  pos- 
session of  his  (Sotyman's)  love  without  any  rival  for 
many  years.' — Robertson. 

These  words  bear  a  similar  analogy  to  each  other  in 
an  extended  application.  A  money-lender  holds  the 
property  of  others  in  pledge ;  the  idea  of  a  temporary 
and  partial  action  is  here  expressed  by  hold,  m  distinc- 
tion from  keep,  which  is  used  to  express  something  defi- 
nite and  permanent;  'Assuredly  it  is  more  shame  fora 
man  to  lose  that  which  he  holdeth,  than  to  fail  in  getting 
that  which  he  ne^er  h&d.'— Hayward.  The  money- 
lender keeps  the  \  roperty  as  his  own,  if  the  borrower 
forfeits  it  by  breac.i  of  contract ; 

This  charge  I  keep  until  my  appointed  day 
Of  rendering  up. — Milton. 
When  a  person  purchases  any  thing,  he  is  expected  to 
keep  it,  or  pay  the  value  of  the  thing  ordered,  if  the 
tradesman  fulfil  his  part  of  the  engagement.  What  is 
detained  is  kept  either  contrary  to  the  will,  or  without 
the  consent,  of  the  possessor ;  when  things  are  suspected 
to  be  stolen,  the  officers  of  justice  have  the  right  of 
detaining  them  until  inquiry  be  instituted ; 

Haste!  goddess,  haste!  the  flying  host  detazra 
Nor  let  one  sail  be  hoisted  on  the  main.— Pope_ 

What  is  retained  is  continued  to  be  kept;  it  supposes, 
however,  some  alteration  in  the  terms  or  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  kept;  a  person  retains  his  seat  in  a 
coach,  notwithstanding  he  finds  it  disagreeable;  or  a 
lady  retains  some  of  the  articles  of  millinery,  which 
are  sent  for  her  choice,  but  she  returns  the  rest ; 
Let  me  retain 
The  name,  and  all  th'  addition  to  a  king 

Shaespeaub 
All  are  used  in  a  moral  application  except  detain;  ir 
this  case  they  are  marked  by  a  similar  distinction.  A 
person  is  said  to  hold  an  office,  by  which  simple  poa 
session  is  implied;  he  may  hold  it  for  a  long  or  a  short 
time,  at  the  will  of  others,  or  by  his  own  will,  which 
are  not  marked  :  he  keeps  a  situation,  or  he  keeps  his 
post,  by  which  his  continuance  in  the  situation,  or  at 
the  f.ost,  are  denoted :  he  retains  his  office,  by  which  iv^ 
signified  that  he  might  have  given  it  up,  or  lost  it,  liati 
he  nov  been  led  to  continue  in  it.  In  like  manner,  with 
regard  to  one's  sentiments,  feelfngs,  or  external  ci  rcura 
stances,  a  man  is  said  to  hold  certain  opinions,  which 
aie  ascribed  to  him  as  a  part  of  his  creed ;  '  It  is  a  cer- 
tain sign  of  a  wise  government,  when  it  can  hold  men's 
hearts  by  hopes.' — Bacon.  A  person  keeps  his  opinions 
when  no  one  can  induce  him  to  give  Ihem  up;  'TJic 
proof  is  best  when  men  keep  their  authority  towards 
their  children,  but  not  their  purse.' — Bacon.  He  retains 
his  old  attachments,  notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  years, 
and  change  of  circumsiancos,  which  have  intervened, 
and  were  naturally  calculated  10  wean  him  ;  'Ideas  are 
retained  by  renovation  of  that  impression  which  timp 
is  always  wearing  away.' — Johnson. 


TO  HOLD,  OCCUPY,  POSSESS. 

Hold  has  the  same  general  meaning  as  in  the  pre 
ceding  article;  occup?/,  in  Latin  occapo,  or  oc and ca^io 
to  hold  or  keep,  signifies  to  keep  so  that  it  cannot  be 
held  by  others;  possess,  in  liditin  possidco,  or poiis  and 
sedeo,  signifies  to  sit  as  master  of. 

We  hold  a  thing  fora  long  or  a  short  time;  weoccvp'^ 
it  for  a  permanence:  we  hold  it  for  oui  selves  or  others; 
we  occupy  it  only  for  ourselves:  we  hold  it  for  various 
purposes;  weoccw^^yonlyforthe  purpose  of  converting 
it  to  our  private  use.  Thus  a  person  may  hold  an 
estate,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  title  deeds  loan 
estate  pro  tempore,  for  another  person's  benefit ;  but  h€ 
occupies  an  estate  if  he  enjoya  the  fruit  of  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  occupy  is  only  to  hold  under  a  certain 
compact;  but  to  po.<isess  is  to  hold  as  one's  own.  The 
tenant  occupies  the  farm  when  he  holds  it  by  a  certain 

ease,  and  cultivates  it  for  his  subsistence :  but  the 
landlord  possesses  the  farm  who  possesses  the  right  to 
lot  it,  and  to  receive  the  rent. 
We  may  hold  by  force,  or  fraud,  or  right ; 

He  (the  eagle)  drives  them  from  liisfort  the  Umerlng 
seat. 

For  aces  of  his  empire  which  in  peaie 

Unsiain'd  he  AoZi/s. '-Thomson 
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Wc  occupy  either  uy  torce  or  right;  'If  the  title  of 
occupiers  bo  good  in  a  land  unpeopled,  why  should  it  be 
bad  accounted  in  a  country  peopled  Uiinly.'— Raleigh. 
We  possess  only  by  light; 
C  ut  now  the  feather'd  youtu  their  former  bounds 
Ardent  disdain,  and  weighing  oft  llieir  wings, 
Demand  the  hee  possession  of  ilie  sky. 

THOHaON. 

Hence  we  say  figuratively,  to  hold  a  person  in  esteem 
or  contempt,  to  occupy  a  person's  atlenlion,  to  occupy 
a  place,  &c.  or  to  possess  one's  affection ; 

I,  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me, 

Hold  thee  from  this  tor  ever.— Shakspkare, 

'He  must  assert  infinitfc  generations  before  that  first 
deluge,  and  then  ths  eartii  could  not  receive  them,  but 
the  infinite  bodies  of  men  must  occupy  an  intinite 
space.*— Bkntley. 

Of  fortune*s  favour  long  possessed, 
He  was  with  one  fair  daughter  only  blesi^'d. 

Drvden. 


TO  HOLD,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 

JJold  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article,  a  term  of  very 
general  import ;  to  support^  from  sub  andporto  to  carry, 
signifying  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  thing ;  and  to  maiyi- 
tain-,  from  the  French  viaintevir,  and  the  Latin  mantis 
a  hand,  and  teneo  to  hold,  signifying  to  hold  firmly,  are 
particular  modes  of  holding. 

Hold  and  support  are  employed  in  the  proper  sense, 
maintain  m  the  improper  sense.  To  hold  ig  a  term 
unqualified  by  any  circumstance;  we  may  AoZdathing 
in  any  direction,  hold  up  or  down,  straight  or  crooked  : 
support  is  a  species  of  AoWm  »■  up;  to  hold  up,  however, 
is  a  personal  act,  or  a  direct  effort  of  the  individual ;  to 
support  may  be  an  indirect  and  a  passive  act ;  be  who 
holds  any  thing  up  keeps  it  in  an  upright  posture,  by  the 
exertion  of  his  strength  ;  he  who  supports  a  thing  only 
bears  its  weight,  or  suffers  it  to  rest  upon  himself:  per- 
sons or  voluntary  agents  can  Jtold  up ;  inanimate  objects 
may  support :  a  servant  holds  up  a  child  that  it  may 
see ;  a  pillar  supports  a  building. 

Hold,  maintain^  and  support  are  likewise  employed 
slill  farther  in  a  moral  application,  as  it  respects  the 
different  opinions  and  circumstances  of  men  ;  opinions 
are  held  and  maintained  as  one's  own  ;  they  are  sup- 
ported when  they  are  another's.  We  hold  and  maintain 
wlien  we  believe;  we  support  the  belief  or  doctrine 
of  another,  or  what  we  ourselves  have  asserted  and 
maintaived  at  a  former  time.  What  is  held  is  held  by 
the  act  of  the  mind  within  one's  self;  what  ismain- 
tahied  and  supported  is  openly  declared  to  helield.  To 
hold  marks  simply  the  stale  of  one's  own  mind;  'It 
was  a  notable  observation  of  a  wise  father,  that  those 
which  held  and  persuaded  pressure  of  consciences  were 
commonly  interested  therein  themselves  for  their  own 
ends.* — Bacon.  To  maintain  indicates  the  effort 
which  one  makes  to  inform  others  of  this  state;  'If 
any  man  of  quality  will  maintain  upon  Edward,  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  that  be  is  a  manifold  traitor,  let  him 
appear.' — Shakspeare.  To  support  indicates  the 
efforts  which  one  makes  to  justify  that  state.  We 
hold  an  opinion  only  as  it  regards  ourselves ;  we  main- 
tain and  support  it  as  it  regards  others ;  that  is,  we  main- 
tain it  either  with  others,  for  others,  or  against  others : 
we  support  it  in  an  especial  manner  against  others  :  vve 
maintain  it  by  assertion  ;  we  support  it  by  arginnent. 
Bad  principles  do  harm  only  to  ihe  individual  when 
tliey  are  held ;  they  will  do  harm  to  all  over  whom  our 
influence  extends  when  weTnaintam  them;  they  may  do 
Iiarm  to  all  the  world,  when  we  undertake  to  support 
them.  Good  principles  need  only  be  held,  or  at  most 
maintained,  unless  where  adversaries  set  themselves  up 
against  them,  and  render  it  necessary  to  support  them. 
Infidel  principles  have  been  ftcZd  occasionally  by  indi- 
viduals in  all  ages,  but  they  were  never  maintained 
with  so  much  openness  and  effrontery  at  any  time,  as 
Et  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  supporters 
of  such  principles  were  to  be  found'in  every  tap-room. 

Hold  is  applied  not  only  to  principles  and  opinions, 
but  also  to  sentiments  ;  maintain  and  support  are  con- 
fined either  to  abstract  and  speculative  opinions,  or  to 
tne  whole  mind:  we  hold  a  thing  dear  or  cheap,  we 
hold  It  'n  abhorrence,  or  wc  hold\i  sacred ,  '  As  Chaucer 
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IS  the  father  of  English  poetry,  so  I  hold  him  in  th( 
same  degree  of  veneration  as  the  Grecians /ici(/ Homer 
or  tlie  Romans  Virgil.'— Dryden.  We  maintain  (v 
support  ivMlh  oierrnur;  we  maiiLtainan  intiuenceovei 
ourselves,  or  maintain  a  cause  ; 

Who  then  is  free  1    The  wise,  who  well  maintains 

An  empire  o'er  himself. — Francis. 
We  support  our  resolution  or  our  minds;  'Nothrii 
can   support  tliemindsof  the  guilty  fromdrooping.'-' 
SouTU. 


TO  HAVE,  POSSESS. 
Have,  in  German  haben,  Latin  habco,  not  improbablj 
from  the  Hebrew  HDK  to  desire,  or  ^Pfi^  ^^  loved, 
because  those  who  have  most,  desire  most,  or  becaasi. 
men  I6ve  worldly  possessions  above  every  thing  else 
possess  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  preceding  arti 
cle  ;  haveisihe  general.  |)osscss  is  the  particular  term 
have  designates  nocircumstance  of  the  action  ;  possesi 
expresses  a  particular  species  of  having. 

To  have  is  sometimes  to /tawe  in  one's  hand  or  within 
one's  reach  ;  but  to  possess  is  to  have  as  one's  own  :  a 
clerk  has  the  money  which  he  has  fetched  for  liis  em- 
ployer; the  latter  possesses  ihe  money,  which  he  has 
the  power  of  turning  to  his  use.  To  Jiave  is  sometimes 
to  have  the  right  to,  to  belong ;  to  possess  is  to  have  by 
one  and  at  one's  command  :  a  debtor  has  the  property 
which  he  has  surrendered  to  his  creditor ;  but  he  cannot 
be  said  to  possess  it,  because  he  has  it  not  within  his 
reach,  and  at  his  disposal;*  we  are  not  necessarily 
masters  of  that  which  we  have;  although  wo  always 
are  of  that  which  we  posscjs  ;  to  have  is  sometimes 
only  temporary  ;  to  possess  ib  mostly  permanent:  we' 
have  money  which  we  are  perpetually  disposing  of;  we 
possess  lands  which  we  keep  for  a  permanency:  a 
person  has  the  good  graces  of  those  whom  he  pleases ; 
he  possesses  the  confidence  of  those  who  put  every 
thing  in  his  power:  the  stoutest  heart  may  have  occa- 
sional alarms,  but  will  never  lose  its  self-possession  '  a 
husband  has  continual  torments  who  is  possessed  by 
the  demon  of  jealousy  :  a  miser  An5  goods  inhiscoffe.-u, 
but  he  is  not  master  of  them;  they ^josscss  his  heart 
and  affections:  we  have  things  by  lialves  when  wo 
share  them  with  others;  we  possess  them  only  when 
they  are  exclusively  ours  and  we  enjoy  them  undi- 
videdly; 

'  That  I  spent,  that  I  had; 

That  1  Eave,  that  I  have; 

That  I  left,  that  I  lost. 

Epitaph  on  a  Charitable  RIan 
A  lover  has  the  affections  of  his  mistress  by  whom  he 
is  beloved;  he  possesses  her  whole  heart  when  she 
loves  him  only :  one  has  an  interest  in  a  mercantile 
concern  in  which  he  is  a  partner ;  the  lord  of  a  manor 
;?osse5se5  all  the  rights  annexed  to  that  manor;  'The 
various  objects  that  compose  the  world  were  by  nature 
formed  to  delight  our  senses;  and  as  it  is  this  alone 
that  makes  them  desirable  to  an  uncorrupted  taste,  n 
man  maybe  said  naturally  to  77oir5cs5  them  when  lie 
possesseth  those  enjoyments  whicli  they  are  fitted  by 
nature  to  yield.' — Berkeley 


TO  LAY  OR  TAKE  HOLD  OF,  CATCH,  SEIZE, 
SNATCH,  GRASP,  GRIPE. 

To  lay  or  take  hold  of  Is  here  the  generick  expression . 
it  denotes  simply  getting  into  the  possession,  wliicli  is 
theconnnon  idea  in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms, 
whicli  differ  cliiefly  in  regard  to  the  motion  in  which 
the  action  is  performed.  To  catch  is  to  lay  hold  oj 
with  an  effort.  To  seize  is  to  lay  hold  of  w'lih  violence. 
To  snatch  is  to  lay  hold  of  by  a  sudden  and  violent 
effort.  One  is  said  to  luy  hold  of  that  on  which  lie 
places  his  hand  ;  hetakrs  Ao^r/ o/ that  which  he  secures 
in  his  hand.  W'e  Ja?/ AoZJo/ any  thing  when \ie  see il 
falling;  we  take  hold  of  any  thing  when  we  wish  to 
lift  it  up;  'Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  corn  pli|-tsoul 
of  their  paws  when  they  (the  ants)  are  climbing  up; 
they  take  hold  of  it  again  when  they  can  find  it,  other- 
wise they  Idok  Htr  another.'— Addison.  We  catch  the 
thing  which  attempts  to  escape;  'One  great  gen'-is 

*  Vide  Abbe  Giraid  :  "  Avoir,  possJder 
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often  catches  the  flame  from  another.*— Addison.    We 

seize  a  thing  when  it  makes  resistance  ; 

Furious  he  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew, 
l^Sciz'd  hy  the  crest)  lb'  unhappy  warriour  drew. 

POPK. 

W"e  snatch  that  which  we  are  particularly  afraid  of 
not  getting  otherwise ; 

The  hungry  harpies  fly, 
They  snatch  the  meat,  defiling  all  they  find. 

Drydek. 
A  person,  who  is  fainting,  laijs  hold  of  the  first  thing 
which  comes  in  hia  way;  a  sick  person  or  one  that 
wants  support  takes  hold  of  another's  arm  in  walking; 
various  artifices  are  employed  to  catch  animals;  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest  sc/ze  their  prey  the  moment 
they  come  within  their  reach  ;  it  is  the  rude  sport  of  a 
schoolboy  to  snatch  out  of  the  hand  of  another  that 
U'iiich  he  is  not  willing  to  let  go. 

To  lajj  hold  of  is  fo  get  in  the  possession.  To  grasp 
and  to /p-ipe slqaiCy  to  hove  or  keep  in  the  possession: 
an  eagerness  to  keep  or  not  to  let  go  is  expressed  by 
that  of  grasping  ; 

Like  a  miser  'midst  his  store, 

Who  grasps  and  grasps  till  he  can  hold  no  more. 

Drydeh. 
A  fearful  anxiety  of  losing  and  an  earnest  desire  of 
keexjing  is  expressed  by  the  act  of  griping; 
They  gripe  their  oaks  ;  and  every  panting  breast 
Is  rais'd  by  turns  with  hope,  by  turns  with  fear  depress'd. 

Dryden, 
When  a  famished  man  lays  hold  of  food,  he  grasps  it, 
from  actnivulsivc  kind  of  fear  lest  it  should  leave  him; 
when  a  miser  laT/s  hold  of  money  he  gripes  it  from 
the  love  he  bears  to  it;  and  the  fear  he  has  that  it  will 
be  taken  from  him. 

OCCUPANCY,  OCCUPATION, 
Are  words  which  derive  their  meaning  from  the  dif- 
r'erent  acceptations  ot  the  primitive  veib  occa.;)^;  the 
former  being  used  to  express  the  state  of  holding  or 
possessing  any  ohject;  the  latter  to  express  the  act  of 
taking  possession  of,  or  keeping  in  possession.  He 
who  has  tlie  occupancy  of  land  enjoys  the  fruits  of  it; 
'  As  occupancy  gave  the  right  to  the  temporary  use  of 
the  soil ;  so  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  occupancy 
gave  also  the  original  right  to  the  permanent  property 
in  the  substance  of  the  earth  itself.' — Blackstonk. 
The  occupation  of  a  country  by  force  of  arms  is  of 
little  avail,  unless  one  has  an  adequate  force  to  main- 
tain one's  ground;  'The  unhappy  consequences  of 
this  temperament  is,  that  my  attachment  to  any  occu- 
pation seldom  outlives  its  novelty.' — Cowper. 


POSSESSOR,  PROPRIETOR,  OWNER, 
MASTER. 
The  possessor  has  the  full  power,  if  not  the  right, 
ot  the  present  disposal  over  the  object  of  possession ; 
'  I  run  convinced  that  a  poetick  talent  is  a  blessing  to 
hs  possessor.' — Seward.    The  proprietor  and  owner 
lias  the  unlimited  right  of  transfer,  but  not  always  the 
power  of  iinniediate  disposal.     The  proprietor  and  the 
owner  are  ihe  same  in  signification,  though  not  in  ap- 
plication; the  first  term  being  used  principally  in  re- 
gard lo  matters  of  importance;  the  latter  on  familiar 
occasions:  the  proprietor  of  an  estate  is  a  more  suita- 
ble expression  than  the  owner  of  an  estate  ; 
Death!  pieat  proprietor  of  aU  \  'Tisthine 
To  tread  out  empire  and  to  quench  the  stare. 

YOUNQ. 

The  owner  of  a  book  is  a  more  becoming  expression 
than  the  proprietor;  'One  cause  of  the  insuTiciency 
of  riches  (to  produce  happiness)  is,  that  tliey  very 
seldom  make  their  owner  rich.' — Johnson.  The pos- 
sessor  and  the  master  are  commonly  the  same  person, 
when  those  things  are  in  question  which  are  subject  to 
oossesstnn ;  hut  ilie  terms  are  otherwise  so  different 
In  their  original  meaning,  that  they  can  scarcely  admit 
of  compai  ison  ;  the  possessor  of  a  house  is  naturally 
tne  master  of  the  house  ;  an(i,  in  general,  whatever  a 
n  an  possesses,  tliat  he  has  in  his  power,  and  is  conse- 
'jfiutly  master  of;  but  we  may  have,  legally,  ih^  right 


of  possessing  a  thing,  over  which  v/c  have  actually  no 
power  of  control:  in  this  case,  we  are  nominally  pos- 
sessor, but  virtually  not  master.  A  minor,  or  insane 
person,  may  be  both  possessor  and  proprietor  of  that 
over  whicli  he  has  no  control ;  a  man  is,  therefore,  on 
the  other  hand,  appropiiatc^^Iy  denominated  vtaste-^, 
not  possessor  of  his  actions  ; 
There,  Casar,  grac'd  with  both  Mint  rvas,  shone, 
CiEsar,  the  world's  great  master,  and  iiis  own. 

Pope. 


TO  SUSTAIN,  SUPPORT,  MAINTAIN. 
The  idea  of  exerting  one's  self  to  keep  an  object  from 
sinking  is  common  to  all  these  terms,  wJuch  vary 
either  in  the  mode  or  the  object  of  the  action.    To  sus  ■ 
tain,  from  the  Latin  sustineo,  i.  e.  sus  or  sub  and  teneo 
to  hold,  signifying  to  hold  from  underneath ;  and  sup- 
port, from  sub  and  porta  to  bear,  signifying  to  bear 
from  underneath,  are  passive  actions,  and  imply  that 
we  bear  the  weight  of  something  pressing  upon  us; 
maintain  (v.  To  assert)  is  active,  and  implies  that  we 
exert  ourselves  so  as  to  keep  it  from  pressing  upon  us. 
We  sustain  a  load  ;  we  support  a  burden  ;  we  main- 
tain  a  contest.    The  principal  difficulty  in  an  engage- 
ment is  often  to  sustain  the  first  shock  of  the  attack ; 
With  labour  spent,  no  longer  can  he  wield 
The  heavy  falchion,  or  sustain  the  shield, 
O'erwheJm'd  with  darts. — Dryden. 
A  soldier  has  not  merely  to  support  the  weight  of  hla 
arms,  but  to  maintain  his  post ;  '  Let  this  support  and 
comfort  you,  that  you  are  the  father  of  ten  children, 
among  whom  there  seems  to  be  but  one  soul  of  love 
and  obedience.' — Lvttleton.    What  is  sustained  is 
often  temporary ;  what  is  supported  is  mostly  perma- 
nent: a  loss  or  ixa  \n}\xty  \s  sustained ;  pain,  distress, 
and   misfortunes,   are  supported :   maintain,  on    the 
other  hand,  is  mostly  something  of  importance  or  ad- 
vantage ;  credit  must  always  be  maintained ; 
As  compass'd  with  a  wood  of  spears  around, 
The  lordly  liim  btill  maimains  his  ground. 
So  Turnus  fares. — Dryden. 
We  must  sustain  a  loss  with  tranquillity ;  we  mus' 
support  an  affliction  with  equanimity;  we  must  main- 
tain our  own  honour,  and  that  of  the  community  to 
which  we  belong,  by  the  rectitude  of  our  conduct 


STAFF,  STAY,  PROP,  SUPPORT. 

From  staff  in  the  literal  sense  (v.  Staff)  comrs  staff 
in  the  figurative  application :  any  thing  may  be  de- 
nominated a  staff  which  holds  up  after  the  manner  of 
a  staff,  particularly  as  it  respects  persons ;  bread  is 
said  to  be  the  staff  of  life;  one  person  may  serve  as 
a  staff  to  another.  The  staff  serves  in  a  state  of 
motion;  'Let  shame  and  confusion  then  cover  me  if 
I  do  not  abhor  the  intolerable  anxiety  I  well  understand 
to  wait  inseparably  upon  that  staff  of  goin^'  about  be- 
guilefully  to  supplant  any  man.' — ^Lord  Wj.ntworth. 
The  stay  and  prop  are  employed  for  objects  in  a  state 
of  rest :  the  stay  makes  a  thing  stay  for  the  time  being, 
it  keeps  it  from  falling;  it  is  equally  nnplifd  to  persona 
and  things ;  we  may  be  a  stay  tu  a  person  who  is  fall- 
ing by  letting  his  body  lest  against  us;  in  tlie  same 
manner  buttresses  against  a  wall,  and  shores  against  a 
building,  serve  the  purpose  of  a  stay,  while  it  is  under 
repair.  For  the  same  reason  that  part  of  a  female's 
dress  whicii  serves  as  a  stay  to  the  body  is  denomi 
nated  stays ;  the  prop  keeps  a  thing  up  for  a  perina 
nency ;  every  pillar  on  which  a  building  rests  is  a 
prop;  whatever  therefore  requires  to  be  raised  from 
the  ground,  and  kept  in  that  stale,  may  be  set  upon 
props ;  betAveen  the  stay  and  tiie  prop  there  is  this 
obvious  distinction,  that  as  the  stay  does  not  receive 
the  whole  weight,  it  is  put  so  as  to  receive  it  indirectly, 
by  leaning  against  the  object ;  but  the  prop,  for  a  con- 
trary reason,  is  put  upright  underneath  the  object  so  as 
to  receive  the  weight  directly:  the  derivation  of  this 
word  prop,  from  the  Dutch  proppe  a  plug,  and  the 
German  pfropfen  a  cork,  does  not  seem  to  account 
very  clearly  for  its  present  use  In  English, 

Stay  and  prop  may  be  figuratively  extended  in  then 
application  with  the  same  distinction  in  tJi  eir  sense  ;  » 
crust  of  bread  may  serve  as  a  stay  to  the  stomach 
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It  nope  precarious,  nnd  of  ttiings  when  gain'd 
Of  little  moment,  arid  as  little  staij, 
Can  sweeten  toils  and  dangers  into  jovs. 
When  then  that  hope  which  nolhiny  can  defeat  1 

Young. 

A  person's  money  may  serve  as  a  prop  for  the  credit 
yf  another.    Svpport  is  altogether  taken  In  the  moral 
and  abstract  sense ;  whatever  supports^  that  is,  bears 
the  weight  of  an  object,  is  a  support,  whether  in  a  state 
of  motion  like  a  staff,  or  in  a  slate  of  test  like  a  stay; 
whether  to  hear  the  weight  in  part  like  a  stay,  or  alto- 
gether like  a  prop,  it  is  still  a  siipport :  but  the  term  Is 
likewise  employed  on  all  occasions  in  which  the  other 
terms  are  not  admissible.    Whatever  supports  exist- 
ence, whether  directly  or  indirectly,  is  a  support: 
food  is  the  support  of  tlie  animal  body ;  labour  or  any 
particular  employment  is  likewise  one's  support,  or  the 
indirect  means  of  gaining  tiie  support;  hope  is  the 
support  of  the  mind  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances; religion,  as  the  foundation  of  all  our  hojies, 
is  the  best  and  surest  support  under  affliction  ; 
Whatever  thy  many  fingers  can  entwine, 
Proves  thy  support  and  all  its  strength  is  thine, 
Tho'  nature  gave  not  legs,  it  gave  thee  hands, 
IW  which  ihy  prop,  thy  prouder  cedar  stands. 

Deniiam. 

STAFF,  STICK,  CRUTCH 
Staff,  in  Low  Gcrmap  staff,  &c.,  in  Latin  stipes,  in 
Greek  <^TrTi,  comes  from  ^(fxa  stipe  to  fix  ;  stick  signi- 
fies that  which  can  be  stuck  in  the  ground  ;  cnttck,  as 
changed  from  cross,  is  a  staff  or  stick  which  has  a 
cross  bar  at  the  top. 

The  ruling  idea  in  a  staff  is  that  of  firmness  and 
fixedness;  it  Is  employed  for  leaning  upon:  the  ruling 
idea  in  the  stick  is  that  of  sharpness  with  which  it  can 
penetrate,  it  is  used  for  walking  and  ordinary  pur- 
poses ;  the  ruling  idea  m  the  ci-utch  is  its  form,  \\  hicii 
serves  thespecifick  purpose  of  support  in  case  of  lame- 
ness ;  a  staff  can  never  be  small,  but  a  stick  may  be 
lai^e  ;  a  cmtxk  is  in  size  more  of  a  staff  than  a  com- 
mon sUck. 

LIVELIHOOD,  LIVING,  SUBSISTENCE, 
MAINTENANCE,  SUPPORT, 
SUSTENANCE. 
The  means  of  iiuzVi^  or  supporting  life  is  the  idea 
common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vary  according  to 
the  circumstances  nf  the  individual  and  the  nature  of 
the  object  which  constitutes  the  means:  the  livelihood 
is  tlie  thing  sought  after  by  the  day;  a  labourer  earns 
a.  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow:  living  is  ob- 
tained by  more  respectable  and  less  severe  eflxirts  than 
llie  two  former;  tradesmen  obtain  a  good  living-  by 
keeping  shops;  artists  procure  a  Ui-in-r  by  the  exercise 
of  tlieir  talents  ;  '  A  man  may  as  cnyily  know  where 
Id  find  one  to  teach  to  debauch,  whore,  game,  and 
blaspheme,  as  io  teach  him  to  write  or  cast  accounts  ; 
t  is  Ihe  very  profession  and  livelihood  of  such  people, 
jreliing  their  ^lOTjf^  by  those  practices  for  which  they 
dcseive  to  forfeit  fhefr  lives.' — South.  A  subsistence 
is  obtained  by  irregular  efforts  of  various  de?criptions  ; 
b<-£rcars  meet  with  so  much  that  they  obtain  something 
better  than  a  precarious  and  scnn^y  subsistence :  '  Just 
the  necessities  of  a  bare  subsistence  are  not  to  be  the 
only  measure  of  a  parent's  care  for  his  children.' — 
South.  Maintenanct,  support,  and  sustenance,  differ 
from  the  other  thiee  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  compre- 
hend what  one  gains  by  one's  own  efforts,  but  by  the 
efforts  of  others:  the  maintenance  is  that  which  is  per- 
manent; it  supplies  the  place  of  a  living;  the  support 
may  be  casual,  and  vary  in  degree :  the  object  of  most 
publi''lc  charities  is  to  afford  a  maintenance  to  such  as 
cann.»t  obtain  a  livelihood  or  living  for  themselves; 
'The  Jews,  in  Babylonia,  honouicd  Hyrcaniis  their 
king,  and  supplied  him  with  a  maintenance  suitable 
thereto.' — Pridkaux.  It  is  the  business  of  the  parisli 
to  eive  support,  in  time  of  sickness  and  distress,  to  all 
whii  are  legal  parishioners;  'If  it  be  a  curse  to  be 
forced  to  toil  for  the  necessary  support  of  lilt,  how 
does  he  heighten  the  curse  who  toils  fi)r  supeifluities.' 
—South.  The  maintenance  and  support  are  always 
granted  ;  but  the  sustenance  is  that  which  is  taken  or 
received'  the  former  coniprejiends  the  niiaiis  of  oi- 


taining  food ;  the  st^stenancc  comprehends  that  which 
sustains  tlio  body  whicii  supplies  the  place  of  food; 
'Besides,  man  has  a  claim  also  to  a  promise  for  Ins 
support  and  sustenance  which  none  have  ever  missed 
of  who  come  up  to  the  conditions  of  it.'— South. 


LIVING,  BENEFICE. 
Living  signifies  literally  the  pecuniary  resource  by 
which  one  lives ;  benefice,  from  benefacio,  signifiea 
wlmtever  one  obtains  as  a  benefit ;  the  former  is  appli- 
cable to  any  situation  of  lil'e,  hut  particularly  to  that 
resource  which  a  parish  affords  to  the  clergyman  ;  the 
latter  is  applicable  to  no  other  object:  we  epeak  of  the 
living  as  a  resource  immediately  derived  from  the 
parish,  in  distinction  fjom  a  curacy,  which  is  derived 
from  an  individual;  'In  consequence  of  the  Pope's 
interference,  the  best  livings  were  filled  by  Italian,  and 
other  foreign,  clergy.* — Blackstone.  Wc  speak  of  a 
benefice  in  respect  to  the  terms  by  which  it  is  held,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  ecclesiastical  law :  there  are  many 
livings  which  are  not  benrfices,  although  not  vice 
versa  ■  '  Et-tatea  lield  by  feudal  tenure,  being  originally 
gratuitous  donations,  were  at  that  time  denominated 
bencficia ;  their  very  naiise,  as  well  as  constitution,  was 
borrowed,  and  the  care  of  the  souls  of  a  parish  thence 
came  to  be  denominated  a  benefice.'' — Blackstone. 


TO  BE,  EXIST,  SUBSIST. 

Be,  witli  its  inflections,  is  to  he  traced  througli  the 
northern  and  Oriental  languages  to  the  Hebrew  XV 
the  name  of  God,  and  NTH  tooe.  From  the  derivation 
of  exist,  as  given  under  the  article  To  Exist,  JJoe, 
arises  ilie  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  two  words.  To 
be  is  applicable  either  to  the  accidents  of  things,  or  to 
the  substances  or  things  themselves;  to  exist  only  to 
substances  or  things  that  stand  or  exist  of  themselves. 

*  We  say  of  qualities,  of  forms,  of  actions,  of  ar- 
rangement, of  movement,  and  of  every  different  re 
lation,  whether  real,  ideal,  or  qualificative,  that  they 
are ;  '  He  does  not  understand  either  vice  or  virtue  who 
will  not  allow  that  life  \\'ithout  ilie  rules  of  morality  ia 
a  wayward  uneasy  ic/Ho-.'— Steele.  We  say  of 
matter,  of  spirit,  of  body,  and  of  all  substances,  that 
they  exist ;  '  When  the  soul  is  freed  from  all  corporeal 
alliance,  then  it  truly  exists.^ — Hughes  avter  Xeno- 
PHON.  Man  is  man,  and  will  be  man  under  all  cir- 
cumstances and  changes  of  life:  he  exists  under  every 
known  climate  and  variety  of  heat  or  cold  in  the  at- 
mosphere. 

Being  and  exisiev.ce  as  nouns  have  this  farther  dis- 
tinction, tliat  the  former  is  employed  not  only  to  de- 
signate the  abstract  state  of  being,  but  is  rnotaplioii 
cally  employed  for  the  sensible  ohjectthati's;  the  latter 
is  confined  altogether  to  the  abstract  sense.  Hence  we 
speak  of  human  beings ;  beings  animate  or  inanimate , 
the  Supreme  Being :  but  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  ex- 
istence of  innumerable  worlds;  the  existence  of  evil. 
Being  may  iu  some  cases  be  indiffeiently  employed  for 
existence,  particularly  in  the  grave  style  ;  when  speak 
ing  of  animate  objects,  as  the  being  of  a  God  ;  our 
fiail  being ;  and  when  qualified  in  a  compound  form  is 
preferable,  as  our  well-being.  ^ 

Subsist  is  properly  a  species  of  existing ;  from  the 
liatin  prepositive  sub,  signifying  for  a  time,  it  denotes 
temporary  or  partial  existence.  Every  thing  exists  by 
the  creative  and  preseivaiive  power  of  the  Almighty  : 
that  which  subsists  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the 
chances  and  chiinges  of  this  mortal  life  ; 

Forlorn  of  thee, 
Whither  shall  I  betake  mel  where  subsist  ? 

]V]i"lton. 
To  exist  therefore  designates  simply  the  event  of  fcem^ 
or  existing;  to  subsist  conveys  the  acces?ory  ideas 
of  the  mode  and  duration  of  existing-  Man  exists 
while  the  vital  or  spiritual  part  of  him  remains;  he 
subsists  by  what  he  obtains  to  support  life.  Friend- 
ships exist  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence 
of  selfishness  ;  but  it  cannot  subsist  for  any  lengtn  of 
lime  between  individuals  in  whom  this  base  tenipei 
prevails. 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard  :  "  Etre  exister  subsister" 
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TO  BE,  BECOME,  GROW. 


Be  I  V.  To  fte,  exist) ;  become  signifies  to  come  to  ie, 
that  is,  to  fie  in  course  of  time;  grow  i3,m  all  probability, 
ohanged  from  the  Ijatin  cr'evi,  perfect  of  cresco  to  in- 
crease or  grow. 

Be  (v.  To  be,  exist)  is  positive  ;  become,  thatis  to  come 
to  be,  or  to  be  in  couree  of  time  is  relative :  a  person  is 
what  he  is  withoutregard  to  what  iie  was  ;  be  becomes 
liiat  which  he  was  not  before ; 

To  be  or  not  to  be  7  that  is  the  question. 

Shakspeare. 
We  judge  of  a  man  by  what  he  is,  but  we  cannot 
judge  of  him  by  what  he  will  become:  this  year  he  is 
immoral  and  irreligious,  but  by  the  force  of  reflection 
on  himself  hr  may  become  the  contrary  in  another 
year:  'About  this  time  Savage's  nurse,  who  had 
always  treated  him  as  her  own  son,  died ;  and  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  those  effect  which  by 
her  death  were,  as  he  imagined,  become  his  own.* — 
Johnson. 

To  become  includes  no  idea  of  the  mode  or  circum- 
stance of  becoming;  to  grow  is  to  become  by  a  gradual 
process ;  a  man  may  become  a  good  man  from  a  vicious 
yne,  in  consequence  of  a  sudden  action  on  his  mind  ; 
liut  he  grows  in  wisdom  and  virtue  by  means  of  an  in- 
crease in  knowledge  and  experience ; 
Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear,  as  they  grow  old. 

Pope. 


TO  EXIST,  LIVE. 

Exist,  in  French  exister,  Latin  existo,  compounded 
<jf  e  or  ex  and  sisto,  signifies  to  place  or  stand  by  itself 
ir  of  itself;  live,  through  the  medium  of  the  Saxon 
Hbban,  and  the  other  northern  dialects,  comes  in  all 
orobability  from  the  Hebrew  3 7  the  lieart,  which  is 
<he  seat  of  animal  life. 

Existence  is  the  property  of  all  things  in  the  iini- 
Terue;  life^  which  is  the  inherent  power  of  motion,  is 
(he  particular  property  communicated  by  the  Divine 
Being  to  some  parts  only  of  his  creation  ;  exists  there- 
Core,  is  the  general,  and  live  the  specifick,  term :  what- 
zver  lives,  exists  according  to  a  certain  mode;  but 
many  things  exist  without  living:  when  we  wish  to 
Bpeak  of  things  in  their  most  abstract  relation,  we  say 
they  ezisi; 

Can  any  now  remember  or  relate 
How  he  existed  in  an  embryo  state  1 — Jenyns, 
When  we  wish  to  characterize  the  form  of  existence 
we  say  they  live  ;  '  Death  to  such  a  man  is  rather  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  period  of  his  mortality,  than  the  end 
of  his  life.'' — Melmoth  {Letters  of  Pliny). 

Existence,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  attribute  which 
we  commonly  ascribe  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  it  is  that 
which  is  immediately  communicable  by  himself;  life 
Is  that  mode  of  existence  which  he  has  made  to  be  com- 
nmnicable  by  other  objects  besides  himself:  existence 
IS  taken  only  in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  independent 
of  all  its  attributes  and  appendages  ;  butZi/e  is  regarded 
in  connexion  with  the  means  by  which  it  is  supported, 
as  animal  life,  or  vegetable  life.  In  like  manner,  when 
opeaking  of  spiritual  objects,  exist  retains  its  abstract 
sense,  and  live  is  employed  to  denote  an  active  prin- 
ciple :  animosities  should  never  exist  in  the  mind  ;  and 
every  thing  which  is  calculated  to  keep  them  alive 
sliouldbe  kept  at  a  distance. 


TO  OUTLIVE,  SURVIVE. 

To  ontlive  is  literally  to  live  out  the  life  of  another,  to 
live  longer:  to  survive,  in  French  siirvivre,  is  to  live 
jTter :  the  former  is  employed  to  express  the  comparison 
between  two  lives;  the  latter  to  denote  a  protracted  ex- 
istence beyond  any  given  term :  one  person  is  said  pro- 
perly to  outlive  another  who  enjoys  a  longer  life ;  but  we 
epcak  of  surviving  persons  or  things,  in  an  indefinite  or 
unqualified  manner:  it  is  not  a  peculiar  blessing  to 
tuilive  all  our  nearest  relatives  and  friends;  'A  man 
never  outlives  his  conscience,  and  that  for  tliis  cause 
only,  he  cannot  outlive  himself.' — South.  No  man 
can  be  happy  in  surviving  his  honour;  'Of  so  vast,  so 
Uisling,  so  surviving  an  extent  is  the  malignity  of  a 
great  gui'i'  -South. 


TO  DELIVER,  RESCUE,  SAVE. 
To  deliver,in  French  delivrer, compounded  &f  dc  ana 
livrcr,  in  Latin  libero,  signifies  literally  to  make  free 
to  rescue,  contracted  from  the  French  re  and  eecounr 
and  indirectly  from  the  Latin  re  and  curro  to  run,  sig 
nifies  to  run  to  a  person's  assistance  in  the  moment  o' 
diffici'ty ;  to  save  is  to  make  safe. 

The  idea  of  taking  or  keeping  from  danger  is  com 
mon  to  these  terms;  but  deliver  and  rescue  signify 
rather  the  taking  from,  save  the  keeping  from  danger: 
we  deliver  and  rescue  from  the  evil  that  is ;  we  save 
from  evils  that  may  be,  as  well  as  from  those  that  are 
Deliver  and  rescue  do  not  convey  any  idea  of  thp 
means  by  which  the  end  is  produced;  save  commonlj 
includes  the  idea  of  some  superiour  agency :  a  man  may 
be  delivered  or  rescued  by  any  person  without  distinc- 
tion ;  he  is  commonly  saved  by  a  superiour. 

Deliver  is  an  unqualified  term,  it  is  applicable  to 
every  mode  of  the  action  or  species  of  evil ;  to  rescue  is 
a  species  of  delivering,  namely,  delivering  from  the 
power  of  another:  to  save  is  applicable  to  the  greatest 
possible  evils :  a  person  may  be  delivered  from  a  burden, 
from  an  oppression,  from  disease,  or  from  danger  by 
any  means;  'In  our  greatest  fears  and  troubles  we 
may  ease  our  hearts  by  reposing  ourselves  upon  God, 
in  confidence  of  his  support  and  deliverance ' — Til- 
LOTsoN.    A  prisoner  is  rescued  from  the  hands  of  an 
enemy; 
My  household  gods,  companions  of  my  woes. 
With  pious  care  I  rescued  from  our  foes.— Duypkn 
A  person  is  saved  from  destruction ; 

Now  shameful  flight  alone  can  save  the  host, 
Our  blood,  our  treasure,  and  our  glory  lost.— Pope. 
'  He  who  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteousness,  and 
perseveres  in  the  faith  and  duties  of  our  religion,  shali 
certainly  be  souerf.'— Rogers, 


DELIVERANCE,  DELIVERY, 

Are  drawn  from  the  same  verb  (v.  To  deliver)  to  ex 
press  its  different  senses  of  taking  from  or  giving  to ;  th« 
former  denotes  the  taking  of  something  from  one's  self  • 
the  latter  implies  givmg  something  to  another. 

To  wish  for  a  deliverance  from  that  which  is  hurtfu. 
or  painful  is  to  a  certain  extent  justifiable ; 

Whate'er  befalls  your  life  shall  be  my  care, 
One  death,  or  one  deliverance^  we  will  share. 

Drydeh 
The  careful  delivery  of  property  into  the  hands  of  the 
owner  will  be  the  first  object  of  concern  wJtIx  a  faithful 
agent;  'With  our  Saxon  ancestors  the  dc/iuery  of  s 
turf  was  a  necessary  solemnity  to  establish  the  con 
veyance  of  lands.'— Blackstoke. 

TO  FREE,  SET  FREE,  DELIVER,  LIBERATE 
To  free  is  properly  to  make  free,  in  distinction  from 
set  free ;  the  first  is  employed  in  what  concerns  our 
selves,  and  the  second  in  that  which  concerns  another 
A  man  frees  himself  from  an  engagement;  he  sets 
another  free  from  his  engagement:  we  free  or  set 
ourselves /ree,  from  that  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
us  by  ourselves  or  by  circumstances ;  we  are  delivered 
ox  liberated  from  that  which  others  have  imposed  upon 
us;  the  former  from  evils  in  general,  the  latter  from 
the  evil  of  confinement.  1  free  myself  from  a  burden ; 
I  set  my  own  slave  free  from  his  slavery ;  I  deliver 
another  man's  slave  from  a  state  of  bondage ;  I  liberate 
a  man  from  prison.  A  man  frees  an  estate  from  rent, 
service,  taxes,  and  all  incumbranres ,  a  king  sets  iiia 
subjects  free  from  certain  imposts  or  tribute,  lie  de- 
livers them  from  a  foreign  yoke,  or  he  liberates  inoso 
who  have  been  taken  in  war.  We  free  either  by 
an  act  of  the  will,  or  by  contrivance  and  method- 
we  set  free  by  an  act  nf  authority;  we  deliver  or 
liberate  by  active  measures  and  physical  strencth. 
A  man  frees  himself  from  impertinence  by  os- 
caping  the  company  of  the  impertinent;  he  sets 
others /ree  from  all  apprehensions  by  assuring  tliem 
of  his  protection ;  he  delivers  them  out  of  a  perilous 
situation  by  his  presence  of  mind.  A  country  is  freed 
from  tlie  horrours  of  a  revolution  by  the  vigorous 
councils  of  a  determined  statesman;  in  this  manner 
was  England  freed  from  a  counterpart  of  the  FrencL 
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evolution  by  the  vigour  of  the  government ;  a  country 
s  set  free  ft-om  the  exactions  and  liardsliips  of  usurpa- 
tion and  tyranny  by  Uie  mild  influence  of  establislied 
government :  in  this  manner  la  Europe  set  free  rroni 
the  iron  yoke  of  the  French  usurper  by  its  ancient 
rulers.  A  country  is  delivered  from  tlie  grasp  and 
oppression  of  the  invader;  in  this  manner  has  Spain 
been  delivered.,  by  tfle  wisdom  and  vaJour  of  an  illus- 
trious Uriiish  general  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  British 
licroes. 

When  applied  in  a  moral  sense  free  is  applied  to  sin, 
or  any  other  moral  evil ; 

She  then 
Sent  Iris  down  to  free  hcv  from  the  strife 
Of  labouring  nature,  aud  dissolve  lier  life. 

Dryden. 
Set  free  is  employed  for  ties,  obligation,  and  respon- 
sibility ; 

When  heav'n  would  kindly  set  us  frce^ 

And  earth's  enchantment  end ; 
It  takes  the  most  effectual  means, 
And  robs  us  of  a  friend. — Young. 
Deliver  is  employed  for  external  circumstances;  'How- 
ever desirous  Mary  was  of  obtaining  deliverance  from 
Darnley's  caprices,  she  had  good  reasons  for  rejecting 
the  method  by  which  they  proposed  to  accomplish  it.' 
— Robertson.    God,  as  our  Redeemer,  frees  us  from 
the  bondage  and  consequences  of  sin,  by  the  dispensa- 
tions of  his  atoning  grace ;    but  he  does  not  set  us 
free  from  any  of  our  moral  obligations  or  moral  re- 
sponsibility as /j-ee  agents;  as  our  Preserver  he  deli- 
vers us  from  dangei-s  and   misfortunes,    trials   and 
temptations. 


FREE,  LIBERAL. 

Free  is  here  considered  as  it  respects  actions  and 
•sentiments.  In  all  its  acceptations  free  is  a  term  of 
dispraise,  and  liberal  that  of  commendation.  To  be 
jf?-ec,  signifies  to  act  or  think  at  will ;  to  be  liberal  is  to 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  an  enlarged  heart  emd 
an  enlightened  mind.  A  clown  or  a  fool  may  be  free 
with  his  money,  and  may  squander  it  away  to  please 
his  humour,  or  gratify  his  appetite;  but  the  nobleman 
and  the  wise  man  will  be  liberal  in  rewarding  merit, 
in  encouraging  industry,  and  in  promoting  whatever 
can  contribute  to  the  ornament,  the  prosperity,  and  im- 
provement of  his  country.  A  man  who  is  free  in  his 
sentiments  tliinks  as  he  pleases;  the  man  who  is  liberal 
thinks  according  to  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  The 
/'ree- thinking  man  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  he  de- 
spises the  opinions  of  others ;  the  liberal-minded  thinks 
inodestly  on  his  own  personal  attainments,  and  builds 
upon  the  wisdom  of  others. 

The  /reclhinker  circumscribes  all  knowledge  within 
the  concepUons  of  a  few  superlatively  wise  heads ; 
'  The  /recthinkers  plead  very  hard  to  think  freely  : 
they  have  it;  but  what  use  do  they  make  of  it?  Do 
their  writings  show  a  greater  depth  of  design,  or  more 
just  and  correct  reasoning,  than  those  of  other  men  V 
— Berkeley.  '  Their  pretensions  to  be/recthinkersis 
no  other  than  rakes  have  to  be  /rcelivers,  and  savages 
to  be  /?-eemen.' — Addison.  The  liberal-minded  is 
anxious  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  science  by  making 
all  the  thinking  world  in  all  ages  to  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  knowledge ; 

For  me,  for  whose  well-being 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal. 
Thou  hast  provided  all  things.— Milton. 

The  desire  of  knowledge  discovers  a  liberal  mind.'— 
Blair.  With  the  /reethinker  notliing  is  good  that  is 
nJd  or  established ;  \vith  the  libera?,  man  nothing  is 

tood  because  it  is  new,  nothing  bad  because  it  is  old. 
len  of  the  least  knowledge  and  understanding  are 
the  most  Jree  m  their  opinions,  in' which  description 
of  men  this  age  abounds  above  all  others ;  such  men 
are  exceedingly  anxious  to  usurp  the  epithet  liberal  to 
themseives;  but  the  good  sense  of  mankind  will  pre- 
vail against  'martial  endeavours,  and  assign  this  title  to 
none  but  men  o*"  comprehensive  talents,  soimd  judge- 
nents,  extensive  e\  ericnce,  and  deep  erudition. 

It  seems  as  if  freedom  of  thought  was  that  aberra- 
ion  of  the  mind  which  is  opposed  to  the  two  extremes 
'f '^ip€n'<JfM)n  and  bigotry;  and  that  liberality  is  the 
afl.pp7  reedium.  Tlie  /rfctbinker  holds  nothing  sacred, 


and  is  attaclioa  to  nothing  but  his  uwn  conceits;  the 
superstitious  man  holds  too  many  things  sacred,  and  ia 
attached  to  every  thing  that  favours  this  bent  of  his 
mind.  A  /recthinker  accommodates  his  duties  to  his 
inclinations:  he  denies  his  obligation  to  any  tiling 
which  comes  across  the  peculiar  fashion  of  his  senti 
ment.  A  man  of/rec  sentiments  rejects  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  with  the  letter  or  outward  formality ;  the 
superstitious  man  loses  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  his 
extravagant  devotion  to  its  outward  formalities. 

On  the  other  hand  bigotry  and  liber  xlity  are  opposed 
to  each  other,  not  in  regard  to  what  they  believe,  so 
much  as  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  their  belief.  The 
bigoted  man  so  narrows  his  mind  to  the  compass  of  his 
belief  as  to  exclude  every  other  object;  the  liberal 
man  directs  his  views  to  every  object  which  does  not 
directly  interfere  with  his  belief.  It  is  possible  for  the 
bigoted  and  the  liberal  man  to  have  the  same  faith  ■ 
hut  the  former  mistakes  its  true  object  and  tendency 
namely,  the  improvement  of  his  rational  powersj 
which  the  latter  pursues. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  above,  that  the 
/recthinker,  the  superstitious  man,  and  the  bigot,  are 
alike  the  offspring  of  ignorance ;  and  that  liberality 
is  the  handmaid  of  science,  and  the  daughter  of  truth. 
Of  all  the  mental  aberrations  freedom  of  thinking  is 
the  most  obnoxious,  as  it  is  fostered  by  the  pride  of  the 
heart,  and  the  vanity  of  the  imagination.  In  super- 
stition we  sometimes  see  the  anxiety  of  a  well-disposed 
mind  to  discharge  its  conscience:  with  bigotry  we  often 
see  associated  the  mild  virtues  which  are  taught  by 
Christianity ;  but  in  the  /rcelhinker  we  only  see  the 
bad  passions  and  the  unruly  will  set  free  from  all  the 
constraints  of  outward  authority,  and  disengaged  from 
the  control  of  reason  and  judgement:  in  such  a  mac 
the  amiable  qualities  of  the  natural  disposition  become 
corrupted,  and  the  evil  humours  triumph 

FREE,  FAMILIAR. 

Free  has  already  been  considered  as  it  respects  the 
words,  actions,  atnd  sentiments  («.  Free) ;  in  the  pre 
sent  case  it  is  coupled  with  familiarity^  inasmucii  as 
they  respect  the  outward  behaviour  or  conduct  m 
general  of  men  one  to  another. 

To  be  free  is  to  be  disengaged  from  all  the  con 
straints  which  the  ceremonies  of  social  intercourse 
impose;  to  be  familiar  is  to  be  upon  the  footing  of  a 
familiar,  of  a  relative,  or  one  of  the  same  family. 
Neither  of  these  terms  can  be  admitted  as  unexcep- 
tionable ;  but  freedom  is  that  which  is  in  general 
totally  unauthorized ;  familiarity  sometimes  shelters 
itself  under  the  sanction  of  long,  close,  and  friendly 
intercourse. 

Free  is  a  term  of  much  more  extensive  import  than 
familiar;  a  man  may  be  free  towards  another  in  a 
thousand  ways;  but  he  is  familiar  towards  him  only 
in  his  manners  and  address.  A  roan  who  is  free  looks 
upon  every  thing  as  his  which  he  chooses  to  make  use 
of ;  a  familiar  man  only  wants  to  share  with  another 
and  to  stand  upon  an  equal  footing.  A  man  who  is 
free  will  take  possession  of  another  man's  house  or 
room  in  his  absence,  and  will  make  use  of  his  name 
or  his  properly  as  it  suits  his  convenience ;  his  freedom 
always  tunis  upon  that  which  contributes  to  his  own 
indulgence;  'Being  one  day  very  free  at  a  great 
feast,  he  suddenly  broke  fortli  into  a  great  laughter.' — 
Hakewbll.  a  man  who  is  familiar  will  smile  upon 
you,  take  hold  of  your  arm,  call  you  by  some  friendly 
or  common  name,  and  seek  to  enjoy  with  you  all  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse ;  his  familiarity  always 
turns  upon  that  which  will  increase  his  own  im- 
portance ;  '  Kalandar  streight  thought  he  saw  Iiis  niece 
Parthenia,  and  was  about  in  such  familiar  sort  to 
have  spoken  unto  her ;  but  she  in  grave  and  honour- 
able manner,  gave  him  to  understand  he  was  mistaken.' 
— Sidney.  There  cannot  be  two  greater  enemies  to 
the  harmony  of  society  than  freedom  and  familiarity  ; 
both  of  which  it  is  the  whole  business  of  politeness  to 
destroy ;  for  no  man  can  be  free  without  being  in 
danger  of  infringing  upon  what  belongs  to  anotner, 
nor  familiar  without  being  in  danger  of  obtruding 
himself  to  the  annoyance  of  others. 

When  these  words  aroused  figuratively  jn  re.'erence 
to  things,  they  do  not  bear  that  objectionable  feature ; 
Freeznd  familiar  with  misfortune  grow, 
Be  us'd  to  sorrow,  and  inur'd  to  wo.— Pri  jr 
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FEEK,  EXEMPT. 

To  free  is  as  general  in  its  signification  as  in  the 
preceding  ai  tides  ;  to  exempt,  in  Latin  exemptus^  par- 
ticiple of  eximoj  signifies  set  out  or  disengaged  from  a 
part.  .    , 

Tlie  condition  and  not  tlie  conduct  of  men  is  Here 
considered.     Freedom  is  either  accidental  or  inten- 
tional; ihe  exemption  is  always  intentional:  we  may 
be  free  from  disorders,  or  free  from  troubles ;  we  are 
exempt,  that  is  exempted  by  government,  from  serving 
in  the  militia     Free  is  applied  to  every  thing  from 
which  any  one  may  wish  to  be  free ;  but  exempt,  on 
the  contrary,  to  those  burdens  which  we  should  share 
with  others:  we  may  be  free  from  imperfections, /rec 
from  ineonvenieucies,  free  from  the  interruptions  of 
others ; 
O  happy,  if  he  knew  his  happy  state, 
The  swain  who,/ree  from  bus'ness  and  debate, 
Receives  his  easy  food  from  nature's  hand ! 

Drvden. 

A  man  is  exempt  from  any  office  or  tax;  'Tobecx- 
wipt  from  the  passions  with  which  others  are  tor- 
mented, is  the  only  pleasing  solitude.' — Addison.  We 
may  likewise  be  said  to  be  exempt  from  troubles  wlien 
speaking  of  these  as  the  dispensations  of  Providence 
to  others. 


FREEDOM,  LIBERTV". 

Freedom^  the  abstract  noun  oC  free,  is  taken  in  al'. 
ihe  senses  of  the  primitive ;  liberty,  from  the  Latin 
'iber  free,  is  only  taken  in  the  sense  of  free  from  ex- 
;enial  constraint,  from  the  action  of  power. 

Freedom  is  personal  and  private  ;  liberty  is  publick. 
The  freedom  of  the  city  is  the  privilege  granted  by  any 
city  to  individuals ;  the  liberty  of  the  city  are  the  im- 
munities enjoyed  by  the  city.  By  the  same  rule  of 
distinction  we  speak  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the 
freedom  of  manners,  the  freedom  of  conversation,  or 
the  freedom  of  debate ;  •  The  ends  for  which  men 
unite  in  society,  and  submit  to  government,  are  to 
enjoy  security  to  their  property,  and  freedom  to  their 
persons,  from  all  injustice  or  violence.'— Bi.air.  *I 
would  not  venture  into  the  world  under  the  character 
of  a  man  who  pretends  to  talk  like  other  people,  until 
1  had  arrived  at  a  full  freedom  of  speech.' — Addison. 
We  speak  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  '  The  liberty  of 
the  press  is  a  blessing  when  we  are  inclined  to  write 
against  others,  and  a  calamity  when  we  find  ourselves 
overborne  by  the  multitude  of  our  assailants.' — John- 
son.   A  slave  obtains  h\^  freedom; 

O  freedom!  first  delight  of  human  kind  ! 

Xot  that  which  bondmen  from  their  masters  find, 

The  privilege  of  doles.— Drttdkn. 
A  captive  obtains  his  liberty. 

Freedom  serves  moreover  to  qualify  the  action ; 
liberty  IS  applied  only  to  the  agent:  hence  we  say,  to 
speak  or  think  with  freedom;  but  to  have  the  liberty 
of  speaking,  thinking,  or  acting.  Freedom  and  liberty 
are  likewise  employed  for  the  private  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals towards  each  other ;  but  the  former  is  used  in 
a  qualified  good  sense,  the  latter  in  an  unqualified  bad 
sense  A  freedom  may  sometimes  be  licensed  or 
allowed  ;  liberty  is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  A 
freedom  maybe  innocent  and  even  pleasant;  a  liberty 
always  does  more  or  less  violence  to  the  decencies  of 
life,  or  the  feelings  of  individuals.  There  are  lillle 
freedoms  Which  may  pass  between  youth  of  different 
sexes,  so  as  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of  society ;  but 
a  modest  woman  will  be  careful  to  guard  against  any 
freedoms  which  may  admit  of  misinterpretation,  and 
resent  every  liberty  offered  to  her  as  an  insult. 


TO  GIVE  UP,  DELIVER,  SURRENDER, 
YIELD,  CEDE,  CONCEDE. 
We  ^ive  up  (v.  To  give,  grant)  that  which  we  wish 
to  retain ;  we  deliver  that  which  we  wish  not  to  re- 
lain.  Deliver  does  not  include  the  idea  of  a  transfer ; 
ttut  give  up  implies  both  the  giving  from,  and  the 
giving  to;  wc  give  vp  our  house  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  our  friends  ;  'A  popish  priest  threatens  to  ex- 
communicate a  Northumberland  eaquire  if  he  did  not 
give  up  to  him  the  church  landa'^-ADDisoN.    We 


deliver  property  into  the  hands  of  tlie  owner  \'  '  It  !i  * 
wonder  that  they  who  at  such  a  time  could  be  cnr- 
ruptea  to  frame  and  deliver  such  a  petition,  would  no-' 
he  reformed  by  such  an  answer.'— Dryden.  We  may 
give  vp  with  reluctance,  and  deliver  with  pleasure; 
'Such  an  expectation  will  never  come  to  pass;  there- 
fore I  will  e'en  give  it  up  and  go  and  fret  myself.'— 
Collier. 

On  my  experience,  Adam,  freely  taste. 
And  tear  of  death  deliver  to  the  winds.— Milton 
To  give  vp  is  a  colloquial  substitute  for  either  au7 
render  or  yield ;  as  it  designates  no  circumstance  ol 
the  action,  it  may  be  employed  in  familiar  discourse^ 
in  almost  every  case  for  tlie  other  terms:  where  tli* 
action  is  compulsory,  we  may  either  say  an  officer 
gives  vp  or  surrenders  his  sword  ;  when  the  action  is 
disCTetionary,  we  mayeither  say  he  gives  vp,  or  yields 
a  point  of  discussion ;  give  up  has,  however,  an  ex 
tensiveness  of  application  which  gives  it  an  office  dis- 
tinct from  either  surrender  or  yield.  When  we  speak 
of  familiar  and  personal  subjects,  give  up  is  more 
suitable  than  surrender,  which  is  confined  to  matters 
of  publick  interest  or  great  moment,  unless  wlien  takeL 
figuratively:  a  man  gives  up  his  place,  his  right,  his 
claim,  and  the  like  ;  he  surrenders  a  fortress,  a  vessel, 
or  his  property  to  his  creditors,  or  figuratively  he  su? 
renders  his  judgement  or  opinions.  When  give  vp  is 
compared  with  yield,  they  both  respect  personal  mat- 
ters ;  but  the  former  expresses  a  nmch  stronger  action 
than  the  latter:  a  man  gives  vp  his  whole  judgement 
to  another ;  he  yields  to  the  opinion  of  another  in  par- 
ticular cases:  he  gives  himself  up  to  sensual  indul- 
gencies;  he  yields' to  the  force  of  temptation  ;  '  The 
peaceable  man  will  give  up  his  favourite  schemes; 
he  will  yield  to  an  opponent  rather  than  become  the 
cause  of  violent  embroilments.'— Blair.  '  The  ycmng, 
half-seduced  by  persuasion,  and  half-compelled  by  ridi- 
cule, surrender  iheir  convictions,  and  consent  to  live 
as  they  see  others  around  them  living.' — Blair.  ' 

Cede,  from  the  Latin  ccdo  to  give,  is  properly  to  sur 
render  by  virtue  of  a  treaty :  we  may  surrender  a 
town  as  an  act  of  necessity ;  but  the  cession  of  a 
country  is  purely  a  political  transaction :  thus,  generals 
frequently  surrendei-  such  towns  as  they  are  not  able 
to  defend ;  and  governments  cede  such  countries  ai 
they  find  it  not  convenient  to  retain.  To  concede^ 
which  is  but  a  variation  of  cede,  is  a  mode  of  yieldij^g 
which  may  be  either  an  act  of  discretion  or  courtesy  ■ 
as  when  a  government  concedes  to  the  demands  of  the 
people  certain  privileges,  or  when  an  individual  con 
cedes  any  point  in  dispute  for  the  sake  of  peace  :  'As 
to  the  magick  power  which  the  devil  imparts  for  these 
concessions  of  his  votaries,  theologians  have  different 

opinions.' — CuMIiERLAND. 


TO  GIVE  UP,  ABANDON,  RESIGN,  FOREGO. 
These  terms  differ  from  the  preceding  («.  To  gite 
up),  inasmuch  as  they  designate  actions  entirely  free 
from  foreign  influence.  A  man  gives  up,  abandons 
and  resigns,  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  inde- 
pendent of  all  control  from  others.  To  give  up  and 
abandon  both  denote  a  positive  decision  of  the  mind  ; 
but  the  former  may  be  the  act  of  the  understanding  oi 
the  will,  the  latter  is  more  commonly  the  act  of  the 
will  and  the  passions:  to  give  up  is  applied  to  familiar 
cases ;  abandon  to  matters  of  importance :  one  gives 
up  an  idea,  an  intention,  apian,  and  the  like;  'Upon 
his  friend  telling  him,  he  wondered  he  gave  up  the 
question,  when  he  had  visibly  the  better  of  the  dis- 
pute; I  am  never  ashamed,  says  he,  to  be  confuted  by 
one  who  is  master  of  fifty  legions.' — Addison.  One 
abandons  a  project,  a  scheme,  a  measure  of  govern 
ment; 

For  Greece  we  grieve,  abandoned  by  her  fate, 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  thy  unmeasured  hate. 

Pope. 
To  give  up  and  resign  are  applied  either  to  the  out 
ward  actions,  or  merely  to  the  inward  movemenls ' 
but  the  former  is  active,  it  determinately  fixes  the  con 
duct;  the  latter  seems  to  be  rather,  passive,  it  is  the 
leaning  of  the  mind  to  the  circumstances:  amaa  gives 
up  his  situation  by  a  positive  act  of  his  choice;  he 
resigns  his  office  when  he  feels  it  incon  /enient  to  hold 
it:  so,  likewise,  we  give  up  what  we  expect  or  lay 
claim  to  ■  '  lie  declares  himself  to  be  now  satisfied  te 
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Ut 


IhG  contrary,  \n  which  he  has  ffiven  wp  the  canae.  — 
DkYDEN.    We  resign  what  we  hope  or  wish  for ; 

The  praise  of  artful  iminbers  I  rcsig^r 

And  Imng  loy  pipe  upon  the  sacrea  pine.— Dryden. 
m  this  sense, /oT-eg-o,  which  signifies  to  let  go  or  let 
pass  by,  is  comparable  with  resiff-Hy  innsmnch  as  it 
uxoresses  a  passive  action;  but  we  resign  that  which 
we  have,  and  we  forego  tiiat  which  wc  nnglit  have : 
llms,  we  resign  the  claims  which  we  have  already 
made;  we  forego  the  claim  if  we  abstain  altogetlier 
tVom  making  it:  the  former  may  be  a  matter  of  pru- 
dence :  the  latter  is  always  an  act  of  virtue  and  for- 
bearance ; 

Desirous  to  resi^  and  render  back 
All  I  leceiv'd. — Milton. 
'  What  they  have  enjoyed  with  great  pleasure  at  one 
time,  has  proved  insipid  or  nauseous  at  another ;  and 
they  see  nothing  in  it,  for  which  they  should /ore^o  a 
present  enjoyment.' — Locke. 

Then,  pilgrim,  turn,  thy  zAxes  forego  ; 

All  earth-born  cares  are  wrong. — Goldsmith. 

When  applied  reflectively,  to  give  up  is  used  either  in 
agood, bad,  or  inditferent  sense;  abandon  always  in 
a  bad  sense ;  resign  always  in  a  good  sense:  a  man 
may  give  himself  up,  eitherto  studious  pursuits,  to  idle 
vagaries,  or  vicious  indulgencies ;  he  abandons  him- 
self to  gross  vices;  he  resigns  himself  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  or  to  the  circumstances  of  his  condition: 
a  man  is  said  to  be  given  up  to  his  lusts  who  is  without 
any  principle  to  control  him  in  the  gratification  ;  he  is 
said  to  be  abandoned,  when  his  outrageous  conduct 
bespeaks  an  entire  insensibility  to  every  honest  prin- 
ciple ;  he  is  said  to  be  resigned  when  he  discovers  com- 
posure and  tranquiUily  in  the  hour  of  afiliction 


JTO   ABANDON,   DESERT,  FORSAKE, 
REUNaUISH. 

The  idea  of  leaving  or  separating  one's  self  from  an 
abject  is  common  to  these  terras,  which  ditfer  in  the 
';ircum stances  or  modes  of  leaving.  The  two  former 
are  more  solemn  acts  than  the  two  latter.  Abandon^ 
from  the  French  abandonner^  is  a  concretion  of  the 
words  donner  a  ban,  to  give  up  to  a  publjck  ban  or  out- 
lawry. To  abandon  then  is  to  expose  In  every  mis- 
fortune which  results  from  a  formal  and  publick  de- 
nunciation; to  set  out  of  the  protection  of  law  and 
government ;  and  to  deny  the  privileges  of  citizenship ; 
desert,  in  Latin  desertus,  participle  of  desero,  that  is, 
de  privative  and  sero  to  sow,  signifies  to  lie  unsown, 
unplanted,  cultivated  no  longer.  To  desert  then  is  to 
leave  off  cultivating ;  and  as  there  is  something  of 
idleness  and  improvidence  in  ceashig  to  render  the  soil 
productive,  ideas  of  disapprobation  accompany  the 
word  in  all  its  metaphorical  applications.  He  who 
leaves  off  cuUivating  a  farm  usually  removes  from  it; 
hence  the  idea  of  removal  and  blameworthy  removal, 
wiiich  usually  attaches  to  the  term ;  forsake,  in  Saxon 
forsecany  is  compounded  of  the  primitive  for  and 
sake,  5ccA,  sccan,  signifying  to  seek  no  more,  to  leave 
off  seeking  that  which  has  been  an  object  of  search 
relinquish,  in  Latin  relinguo,  is  compounded  of  re  or 
retro  behind,  and  lingua  to  leave,  tliat  is,  to  leave 
ivliat  we  would  fain  lake  with  us,  to  leave  with  re- 
luctance. 

To  abandon  is  totally  to  withdraw  ourselves  from 
an  object ;  to  lay  aside  all  care  and  concern  for  it ;  to 
leave  it  altogether  to  itself:  to  desert  is  to  withdraw 
ourselves  at  certain  times  when  our  assistance  or  co- 
operation is  required,  or  to  separate  ourselves  from  that 
to  which  we  ought  to  be  attached:  to  forsake  is  to 
withdraw  our  regard  for  and  interest  in  an  object,  to 
keep  at  a  distance  from  it ;  to  rHinquisk  is  to  leave 
that  which  has  once  been  an  object  of  our  pursuit. 

Abandon  and  desert  are  employed  tor  persons  or 
things;  forsake  for  persons  or  places;  relinquish  for 
things  only. 

With  regard  to  persons  these  terms  express  moral 
culpability  in  a  progressive  ratio  downwards:  abandon 
comprehends  the  violation  of  the  most  sacred  ties, 
desert,  a  breach  of  honour  and  fidelity  ;/orsaJke,  a  rup- 
ture of  the  social  bond. 

We  abandon  those  who  are  entirely  dependent  for 
protection  and  support ;  they  arc  left  in  a  helpless  state 
B,rpoaed  to  every  danger;  a  chiid  is  abandoned  b\  its 


parent;  'He  who  abandons  hia  offspring  or  corruj'.ti 
them  by  his  example,  perpetrates  a  greater  evil  than  a 
murderer.'— Hawkksworth.  We  desert  those  with 
whom  we  have  entered  into  n  coaliLion;  they  are  left 
to  their  own  resources :  a  soldier  deserts  his  comrades ; 
a  partisan  deserts  \m  friends;  'After  the  death  of 
Stella,  Swift's  benevolence  was  contracted,  and  his 
severity  exasperated:  he  drove  his  acquaintance  from 
Ins  talilei  and  wondered  why  he  was  descried.'— John- 
son We  forsake  those  with  whom  we  have  been  in 
habits  of  intimacy ;  they  are  deprived  of  the  pleasures 
and  comforts  of  society  ;  a  man  forsakes  his  compan- 
ions; a  lover /ursa/ces  his  mistress,  or  a  husband  his 
wife ; 

Forsake  me  not  thus,  Adam !— Milton. 

We  are  bound  by  every  law  human  and  divine  not 
to  abandon ;  we  are  called  upon  by  every  good  principle 
not  to  desert ;  we  are  impelled  by  every  kind  feeling  not 
to  forsake.  Few  animals  except  man  will  abandon 
their  young  until  they  are  enabled  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. Interest,  which  is  but  too  often  the  only  prin- 
ciple that  brings  men  together,  will  lead  them  to  desert 
each  other  in  the  time  of  difflcnUy.  We  are  enjoined 
in  the  gospel  not  lo  forsake  the  poor  and  needy. 

When  abandoned  by  our  dearest  relatives,  deserted 
by  our  friends,  and  forsaken  by  the  world,  we  have 
always  a  resource  in  our  Maker. 

With  regard  to  things  (in  which  sense  the  wora 
relinquish  is  synonymous)  the  character  of  abandoning 
varies  with  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  the  action, 
according  to  which  it  is  either  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  [ 
deserting  is  always  taken  in  an  unfavourable  or  bat 
sense;  the  act  of  forsaking  is  mostly  indifferent,  hxu 
implies  a  greater  or  less  breach  of  some  tie ;  that  of 
relinquishing  is  prudent  or  imprudent. 

A  captain  may  abandon  his  vessel  when  he  has  ni 
means  of  saving  it,  except  at  the  risk  of  his  life; 

He  boldly  spake,  sir  knight,  if  knight  thou  be, 
Abandon  this  forestalled  place  at  erst,         , 
For  fear  of  further  harm,  I  counsel  tliee. 

Spenser 

■ neglected  nature  pines 

Abandoned. — Cowper. 

An  upright  statesman  will  never  desert  his  post  whei 
his  country  is  in  danger,  nor  a  true  soldier  desej-t  hit 
Qolours;  'He  who  at  the  approach  of  evil  betrays  his 
trust,  or  deserts  his  post,  is  branded  with  cowardice.' — 
Hawkicsworth.  Birds  will  mostly  forsake  their  nests 
when  they  discover  them  to  have  been  visited,  and 
most  animals  wiW  forsake  their  haunts  when  they  find 
themselves  discovered;  'Macdonald  and  Macleod  of 
Skie  have  lost  many  tenants  and  labourers,  but  Raarsa 
has  not  yet  been  forsaken  by  any  of  its  inhabitants.'- 
JoHNSON.  So  likewise  figuratively  ;  '  When  learning, 
abilities,  and  what  is  excellent  in  the  world,  forsake 
the  church,  we  may  easily  foretell  its  ruin  without  the 
gift,  of  prophecy.' — South.  Men  oft:en  inadvertently 
relinquish  the  fairest  prospects  in  order  to  follow  some 
favourite  scheme  which  terminates  in  their  ruin ; '  Men 
are  wearied  with  the  toil  which  they  bear,  but  cannot 
find  in  their  hearts  to  relinquish  it.'— Steele. 

Having  abandoned  their  all,  they  forsook  the  place 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  relinquished  the  advan- 
tages which  they  might  have  obtained  from  theii  rank 
and  family. 


TO  ABANDON,  RESIGN,  RENOUNCE,  ABDI 
GATE. 
The  idea  of  giving  up  is  common  to  these  terms, 
which  signification,  though  analogous  to  the  former, 
admits,  however,  of  a  distinction ;  as  in  the  one  case  we 
separate  ourselves  from  an  object,  in  the  othei-  we  send 
or  cast  it  from  us.  In  this  latter  sense  the  terms  aban- 
don and  resign  have  been  partially  considered  in  the 
preceding  articles;  renounce,  in  Latin  renuncio,fvom 
nuncio  to  tell  or  declare,  is  to  declare  off  from  a  thing ; 
abdicate,  from  dico  to  speak,  signifies  likewise  to  calloB- 
cry  off  from  a  thing. 

We  abandon  and  resign  bygivmg  up  to  another;  wc 
renounce  by  sending  away  from  ourselves ;  we  abandon 
a  thing  by  transfnrring  our  power  over  to  another;  in 
this  manner  a  debtor  abandons  his  goods  to  his  credit' 
ors:  we  resign  a  thing  by  transferring  our  possession 
of  it  to  another ;  in  this  manner  we  resign  a  place  to  a 
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friend:  wc  renomite  a  thing  by  aiinply  ceasing  to  hold 
it ;  in  tills  manner  we  renounce  a  claim  or  a  profession. 
As  to  renounce  signified  originally  to  give  up  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  to  resign  to  give  up  by  signature,  the 
former  is  consequently  a  less  formal  action  than  the 
latter;  we  may  renounce  by  implication;  wc  resign  in 
direct  terras,  we  renounce  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
when  we  do  not  seek  to  enjoy  tliem ;  we  resign  a  plea- 
sure, a  profit,  or  advantage,  of  which  we  expressly  give 
up  the  enjoyment. 

To  abdicate  is  a  species  of  informal  resignation.  A 
monarch  abdicates  his  throne  who  simply  declares  his 
will  to  cease  to  reign ;  but  a  minister  resigns  his  office 
when  he  gives  up  the  seals  by  which  he  held  it. 

A  humane  commander  will  not  abandon  a  town  to 
the  rapine  of  the  soldiers; 

The  passive  Gods  beheld  the  Greeks  defile 
Their  temples,  and  abandon  to  the  spoil 
Their  own  abodes. — Dryden. 

The  motives  for  resignations  are  various.  Discontent, 
disgust,  and  the  love  of  repose,  are  the  ordinary 
inducements  for  men  \j[i  resign  honourable  and  lucra- 
tive employments;  'It  would  be  a  good  appendix  to 
"  the  art  of  living  and  dying,"  if  any  one  would  write 
"the  art  of  growing  old,"  and  teach  men  loresigniheu 
pretensions  to  the  pleasures  of  youth.* — Steele.  Men 
are  not  so  ready  to  renounce  the  pleasures  that  are 
within  their  reach,  as  to  seek  after  those  which  are  out 
of  their  reach;  '  For  ministers  to  be  silentln  the  cause 
of  Chdat  is  to  renounce  it,  and  to  fly  is  to  desert  it.' — 
South.  The  abdication  of  a  throne  is  not  always  an 
act  of  magnanimity,  it  may  frequently  result  from 
caprice  or  necessity ; '  Much  gratitude  is  due  to  the  nine 
from  their  favoured  poets,  and  much  hath  been  paid :  for 
even  to  the  present  hour  they  are  invoked  and  wor- 
shipped by  the  sons  of  verse,  while  all  the  other  deities 
of  Olympus  have  either  abdicated  their  thrones,  or  been 
dismissed  from  tliem  with  contempt.' — Cumberland. 

Charles  the  Fifth  abdicated  his  crown,  and  his 
minister  resigned  his  office  on  the  very  same  day, 
when  both  renounced  the  world  with  its  aUurements 
and  its  troubles. 

We  abandon  nothing  but  that  over  which  we  have 
had  an  entire  and  lawful  control ;  we  abdicate  nothing 
but  that  which  we  have  held  by  acertain  right;  but  we 
may  resign  or  renounce  that  which  may  be  in  our  pos- 
session only  by  an  act  of  violence.  A  usurper  cannot 
abandon  his  people,  because  he  has  no  people  over 
whom  he  can  exert  a  lawful  authority ;  still  less  can  he 
abdicate  a  throne,  because  he  has  no  throne  to  abdicate^ 
hut  he  may  resign  supreme  power,  because  power  may 
be  unjustly  held;  or  he  lasiy  renounce  his  pretensions 
to  a  throne,  because  pretensions  may  be  fallacious  or 
extravagant. 

Abandon  and  resign  are  likewise  used  in  a  reflective 
sense ;  the  former  to  express  an  involuntary  or  culpable 
action,  the  latter  that  which  is  voluntary  and  proper. 
The  soldiers  of  Hannibal  abandoned  themselves  to 
effeminacy  during  their  winter  quarters  at  Cums ; 
'It  is  the  part  of  every  good  man's  religion  to  resign 
himself  to  God's  wih.'— Cumdkrlakd. 

TO  ABSTAIN,  FORBEAR,  REFRAIN. 

8bstain^  in  French  dbstenir^  Latin  abstineo,  is  com- 
pounded of  ab  or  abs  from  and  teneo  to  keep,  signifying 
to  keep  one's  self  from  a  thing '.forbear  is  compounded 
of  the  preposition  for,  or  from,  and  the  verb  to  bear  or 
carry,  signifying  to  carry  or  take  one's  self  from  a  thing ; 
refrain,  in  French  refrhier,  Latin  refairno,  is  com- 
pounded of  re  back  and  frtsno,  from  frcenum  a  bridle, 
signifying  to  keep  back  as  it  were  by  a  bridle,  to 
bridle  in. 

The  first  of  these  terms  marks  the  leaving  a  thing, 
and  the  two  others  the  omission  of  an  aclion.  We 
abstain  from  any  object  by  not  making  use  of  it ;  we 
forbear  to  do  or  rcfrari  from  doing  a  thing  by  not 
taking  any  part  in  il;. 

Abstaining  ^x\A  forbearing  are  outward  actions,  but 
refraining  is  connected  with  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  We  may  abstain  from  the  thing  we  desire,  or 
forbear  to  do  the  thing  which  we  wish  to  do;  but  we 
can  never  refrain  from  any  action  without  in  some 
measure  losing  our  desire  to  do  il. 

We  abstain  from  whatever  concerns  our  food  and 
clothintj;  we  forbear  to  do  what  we  may  have  parti- 


cular motives  for  doing;  rejrain  from  what  we  desir* 
to  do,  or  have  been  in  the  habits  of  doing. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  Mahometan  faith  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  wine;  but  it  is  a  Christian  duty  to  forbear 
doing  an  injury  even  in  return  for  an  injury:  and  to 
refrain  from  all  swearing  and  evil  speaking. 

Abstinence  is  a  virtue  when  we  abstain  from  that 
which  may  be  hurtful  to  ourselves  or  injurious  tc 
another;  'Though  a  man  cannot  abstain  from  bemg 
weak,  he  may  from  being  vicious.' — AnnisoN.  For- 
bearance is  essential  to  preserve  peace  and  gooJi  win 
between  man  and  man.  Every  one  is  too  liable  to 
ofiend,  not  to  have  motives  for  forbearing  to  dea; 
harshly  with  the  offences  of  his  neighbour;  ^  By  for- 
bearing to  do  what  may  be  innocently  done,  we  may 
add  hourly  new  vigour  and  resolution,  and  secure  the 
power  of  resistance  when  pleasure  or  interest  shall  lend 
their  charms  to  guilt.' — Johnson.  If  we  refrain  from 
uttering  with  the  lips  the  first  dictates  of  an  angry  mind, 
we  shall  be  saved  much  repentance  in  future  ;  'If  we 
conceive  a  being,  created  with  all  his  faculties  and 
senses,  to  open  his  eyes  in  a  most  delightful  plain,  to 
view  for  tlie  first  time  the  sereniiy  of  the  sky,  the 
splendour  of  the  sun,  the  verdure  of  the  fields  and 
woods,  the  glowing  colours  of  the  flowers,  we  can 
hardly  believe  it  possible  that  he  should  refrain  from 
bursting  into  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  and  pouring  out  his 
praises  to  the  Creator  of  those  wonders.' — Sir  Wit 
LiAM  Jones. 

ABSTINENT,  SOBER,  ABSTEMIOUS,  TEM 
PERATE. 

The  first  of  these  terms  is  generick,  the  rest  specifick ; 
Abstinent  (v.  To  abstain)  respects  every  thing  thai  ' 
acts  on  the  senses,  and  in  a  limited  sense  applies  parti- 
cularly to  solid  food ;  sober,  from  the  Latin  sobrius  or 
sebrius,  that  is,  sine  ebrius,  not  drunk,  implies  an 
abstinence  from  excessive  drinking;  abstemious,  irom 
the  Latin  abstemius,  compounded  of  abs  and  tcm'etum 
wine,  implies  the  abstaining  from  wine  or  strong  liquor 
in  general;  temperate,  in  Latin  temperatus,  participle 
of  tempero  to  moderate  or  regulate,  implies  a  well  regu 
la-ted  abstinence  in  all  manner  of  sensual  indulgence. 

We  may  be  abstinent  without  being  sober,  sobet 
without  being  abstemious,  and  all  together  withou 
being  temperate. 

An  abstinent  man  does  not  eat  or  drink  so  mud)  ae 
he  could  enjoy ;  a  sober  man  may  drink  much  without 
being  affected.*  An  abstemious  man  drinks  nothing 
strong.    A  temperate  man  enjoys  dll  in  a  due  proportion. 

A  particular  passion  may  cause  us  to  be  abstinent, 
either  partially  or  totally:  sob  rietij  mny  of len  depend 
upon  the  strength  of  the  constitution,  or  be  prescribed 
by  prudence :  necessity  may  dictate  abstemiousness,  but 
nothing  short  of  a  well  disciplined  mind  will  enable  lis 
to  be  temperate.  Diogenes  practised  the  most  rigorous 
abstinence:  some  men  have  unjustly  obtained  a '•ha- 
racter  for  sobriety,  whose  habit  of  body  has  enab.ed 
them  to  resist  the  force  of  strong  liquor  even  wJien 
taken  to  excess:  it  is  not  uncommon  for  persons  to 
practise  abstemiousness  to  that  degree,  as  not  to  drink 
any  thing  but  water  all  their  lives:  Cyrus  was  distin- 
guished by  his  temperance  as  his  other  virtues ;  he 
shared  all  hardships  with  his  soldiers,  and  partook  of 
their  frugal  diet. 

Unlimited  abstinence  is  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue, 
fur  we  are  taught  to  enjoy  the  thincs  which  Providence 
has  set  before  us  ;  'To  set  the  mind  above  the  appetites 
is  the  end  of  abstinence,  which  one  of  the  fathers 
observes  to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  llie  groundwork  of 
virtue.'— Johnson.  Sobriety  ought  to  be  highly 
esteemed  among  the  lower  orders,  where  the  abstinence 
from  vice  is  to  be  regarded  as  positive  virtue ;  '  Cratinus 
carried  his  love  of  wine  to  such  an  excess,  ttttt  he  trot 
the  name  of  ^fAon-oro?,  launching  out  in  praise  "of 
drinking,  and  rallyins  all  sobriety  out  of  countenance.' 
— Cumberland.  Abstemiousness  s  sometimes  tha 
only  means  of  preserving  health  ; 

The  strongest  oaths  are  straw 

To  Ih'  fire  i'  th'  blood  ;  be  more  abstemious. 

Or  else  good  night  your  vow.—Shakspeare. 

Habitual  temperance  is  the  most  cflicacious  means  ot 

keeping  both  body  and  mind  in  the  most  regular  state, 

'  If  we  consider  the  life  of  these  ancient  sages,  a  greS 

*  VideTrusIer:  "Sobei,  temperate,  abstemious' 
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part  of  whose  philoaophy  consisted  in  a  temperate  and 
abstemious  course  of  life,  one  would  think  tlie  life  of  u 
philosopher  and  ihe  life  of  a  man  wtre  of  two  ditt'erent 
dates.' — ADtoiso  N . 

MODESTY,  MODERATION",  TEMPERANCE, 
SOBRIETY. 

Modesty,  in  French  modestie,  Latin  modestiay  and 
moderation^  in  Latin  viodcratio  and  vioderor,  both  come 
from  modus  a  measure,  limit,  or  boundary .  that  is, 
forming  a  measure  or  rule ;  temperance,  in  Latin  tempe- 
rantia,  from  temptis  time,  signities  fixing  a  time  or  term 
{v.Mbstinent) ;  sobriety  {v.  Abstinent). 

Modesty  lies  in  the  mind,  and  in  tlie  tone  of  feeling ; 
moderation  respects  the  desires:  modesty  ia  a  principle 
that  actsdiscretionally ;  moderatioji  is  a  rule  or  line  that 
acts  as  a  restraint  on  the  views  and  the  outward  con- 
duct. 

Modesty  consists  in  a  fair  and  medium  estimate  of 
one's  character  and  quahfication;  it  guards  a  man 
agauist  too  high  an  estimate ;  it  recommends  to  him  an 
estimate  below  the  reality:  moderatioii  consists  in  a 
suitable  regulation  of  one's  desires,  demands,  and  ex- 
pectations ;  it  consequently  depends  very  often  on 
modesty  as  its  groundworlt ;  he  who  thinks  modestly 
of  his  own  acquirements,  his  own  perlbrniances,  and 
his  own  merits,  will  be  moderate  in  his  expectations  of 
praise,  reward,  and  recompense :  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  overrates  his  own  abilities  and  qualifications,  will 
equally  overrate  the  use  he  makes  of  ihem,  and  conse- 
quently be  immoderate  in  tile  price  which  he  sets  upon 
his  services;  in  such  cases,  therefore,  modesty  and 
moderation  are  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect;  but 
there  may  be  modesty  without  moderation,  and  modera- 
tion without  modesty.  Modesty  is  a  sentiment  confined 
to  one's  self  as  the  object,  and  consisting  solely  of  one's 
judgement  of  what  one  is,  and  what  one  does.  Mode- 
ration, as  is  evident  from  the  above,  extends  to  objects 
that  are  external  of  ourselves :  modesty,  rather  than 
morfcrad'oTi,  belongs  to  an  author;  moderation,  raihet 
llian  modesty,  belongs  to  a  tradesman,  or  a  man  who 
has  gains  lo  make  and  purposes  to  answer;  '1  may 
modes% conclude,  that  whatever  errours  there  may  be 
'in  this  play,  there  are  not  tliose  which  have  been  ob- 
jected to  it.' — Drydbn. 

Equally  inur'd 
By  moderation  either  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous  or  adverse. — Milton. 

Modesty  shields  a  man  from  mortification  and  disap- 
pointments which  assail  the  self-conceited  man  in 
every  direction:  a  modest  man  conciliates  the  esteem 
even  of  an  enemy  and  a  rival ;  he  disarms  the  resent- 
ments of  those  who  feel  themselves  most  injured  by  his 
superiority  ;  he  makes  all  pleased  with  him  by  making 
them  at  ease  with  themselves:  the  self-conceited  man, 
on  the  contrary,  sets  tlie  whole  world  against  himself, 
because  he  sets  himself  against  every  body ;  every  one 
is  out  of  humour  with  him,  because  he  makes  them  ill 
at  ease  with  themselves  while  in  his  company ; 
There 's  a  proud  viodesty  in  mei  it ! — Dryden. 

Moderation  protects  a  man  Squally  from  injustice  on 
the  one  hand,  and  imposition  on  the  other  :  he  who  is 
moderate  himself  makes  others  so ;  for  every  one  finds 
his  advantage  in  keejiing  within  that  bound  which  is  as 
convenient  to  himself  as  to  his  neighbour:  the  world 
will  always  do  this  homage  to  real  goodness,  that  they 
will  admire  it  if  they  cannot  practise  it,  and  they  will 
practise  it  to  the  utmost  extent  that  their  passions  will 
allow  them.  Modesty,  as  a  female  virtue,  has  regard 
solely  to  the  conduct  of  females  wilh  the  other  sex,  and 
is  still  more  distinguished  from  moderation  than  in  the 
former  case. 

Moderation  is  the  measure  of  one's  desires,  one's  ha- 
)>its,  one's  actions  and  one's  words ;  temperance  is  the 
adaptation  of  the  time  or  season  for  particular  feelings, 
actions,  or  words  :  a  man  is  said  lo  be  moderate  in  his 
principles,  who  adopts  the  medium  or  middle  course  of 
thinking ;  it  rather  qualifies  the  thing  than  the  person ; 
he  is  said  to  be  temperate  in  his  anger,  if  he  do  not 
suffer  it  to  bnak  out  into  any  excesses ;  temperance 
characterizes  the  person  ratherthan  the  thing;  'These 
are  the  tenets  which  the  moderatest  of  the  Romanists 
will  not  venture  to  affirm.'— SMALRinaE. 

6he  's  not  forward,  but  modest  as  the  dove, 
She '»  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn. 

Shakspeare. 
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A  moderate  man  in  politicks  endeavours  to  steer 
clear  of  all  party  spirit,  and  is  consequenUy  so  temperate 
in  his  language  as  to  provoke  no  animosity ;  '  Few 
harangues  from  the  pulpit,  except  in  the  days  of  your 
league  in  France,  or  in  the  days  of  our  solemn  league 
and  covenant  in  England,  liave  ever  breatlied  less  of 
the  spirit  of  moderation  than  this  lecture  in  the  Old 
Jewry.'— BuRKC.  '  Temperate  mirth  is  not  extin- 
guished by  old  a,«^e.'— Blair.  Moderationin  the  enjoy 
ment  of  every  tiling  is  essential  in  order  to  obtiin  the 
purest  pleasure;  and  temperance,  which  absolutely 
taken  ia  habitual  moderation,  Is  always  attended  with 
the  hanpiest  efl'ects  lo  one's  constitution ;  as,  on  the 
contrary,  any  deviation  from  temperance,  even  in  a 
single  instance,  is  always  punished  with  bodily  pain 
and  sickness. 

Temperance  and  sobriety  have  already  been  consi 
dpred  in  their  proper  application,  which  will  serve  to 
illustrale  their  improper  application  {v.  Abstinent). 
Temperance  is  an  action ;  it  is  the  tempering  of  our 
words  and  actions  to  the  circumstances:  sobriety  \s  iv 
state  in  which  one  is  exempt  from  every  stimulus  to 
deviate  from  the  right  course ;  as  a  man  who  is  intoxi- 
cated wilh  wine  runs  into  excesses,  and  loses  tliat 
power  of  guiding  himself  which  he  has  when  he  ia 
sober  or  free  from  all  intoxication,  so  is  he  who  is 
intoxicated  witli  any  passion,  in  like  manner,  hurried 
away  into  irregularities  which  a  man  in  his  right  senses 
will  not  be  guilty  of:  sobriety  is,  therefore,  the  slate 
of  being  in  one's  right  or  sober  senses  ;  and  sobriety  is 
with  regard  to  temperance,  as  a  cause  to  the  effect; 
sobriety  of  mind  will  not  only  produce  morferaiz'on  and 
teinperance,  but  extend  its  influence  to  Ihe  whole  con- 
duct of  a  man  in  every  relation  and  circumstance,  to 
his  internal  sentiments  and  his  external  behaviour: 
hence  we  speak  of  sobriety  in  one's  mien  or  deport- 
ment, sobriety  in  one's  dress  and  manners,  sobriety  in 
one's  religious  opinions  and  observances ;  'The  vines 
give  wine  to  Ihe  drunkard  as  well  as  to  the  sober  man.' 
—Taylor.  'Another,  who  had  a  great  genius  for 
tragedy,  following  the  fury  of  his  natural  Lemper,  made 
every  man  and  woman  in  his  plays  stark  raging  mad 
there  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  had.' — Drvdkn. 
Spread  thy  close  curtains,  love-performing  night, 
Thou  sober-suiied  matron,  all  in  black. — Shakspeare. 


CHASTITY,  CONTINENCE,  MODESTY 
Chastity,  in  French  chastitd,  Latin  casti  as,  comes 
from  castus  pure,  and  the  Hebrew  Ey"|p  sacred ;  con- 
tinence, in  French  continence,  Latin  continentia,  from 
continens  and  contineo,  signifies  the  act  of  keeping 
one's  self  within  bounds. 

These  two  terms  are  equally  employed  in  relation  to 
the  pleasures  of  sense :  both  are  virtues,  but  sufficiently 
distinct  in  their  characteristicks. 

*  Chastity  prescribes  rules  for  the  indulgence  of 
these  pleasures;  continence  altogether  interdicts  their 
use.  Chastity  extend.!  its  viewsto  whatever  may  bear 
the  smallest  relation  tn  the  object  which  it  proposes  to 
regulate;  it  controls  the  Ihoaghis,  words,  looks,  atti- 
tudes, food,  dress,  company,  and  in  short  the  whole 
mode  of  living:  continence  simply  confines  itself  to  the 
privations  of  the  pleasures  themselves:  it  is  possible, 
therefore,  to  be  chaste  without  being  continent,  and 
co-7itinent  without  being  chaste. 

Chastity  is  suited  to  all  times,  ages,  and  conditions; 
continence  belongs  only  to  a  slate  of  celibacy:  the 
Christian  religion  enjoins  chastity,  as  a  positive  duty 
on  all  its  followers;  the  Romish  religion  enjoins  conti- 
nence on  its  clerical  members;  old  age  renders  men 
continent,  although  it  seldom  makes  them  chaste: 
It  fails  me  here  to  write  of  chastity, 
That  fairest  virtue  far  above  the  rest.-  -Spenser 

'When  Pythagoras  enjoined  on  his  disciples  an  absti- 
nence from  beans,  it  has  been  thought  by  some  an  in- 
junction only  of  continency  —Brown  ( Vulgar  Errcis) 
Chastity  and  continence  have  special  regard  to  the 
outward  conduct ,  modesty  goes  farther,  it  is  an  habi 
lual  frame  of  mind,  which  prescribes  a  limit  to  all  the 
desires.  When  modesty  shows  itself  by  an  external 
sigh,  itistobeseen  mostly  in  the  behaviour ;  butcAff.'^?^^ 
shows  itself  more  commonly  in  the   conduct      We 

*  Beauzte  ;  "  Chastity,  continence  " 
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speah  of  n  m^rfciiblush,  not  of  nchastc  blush.  When 
the  tcrni  chastity  is  applied  to  the  inijid  it  denotes  a 
chastened  mind,  or  a  chastened  tone  of  feeling,  which 
l>as  been  evidently  acquired  ;  but  modesty  results  from 
the  natural  character,  or  from  early  formed  habits. 
Modesty  is  the  peculiar  characteristiok  of  a  virtuous 
female,  and  is  the  safeguard  of  virtue.  When  a 
woman  has  laid  aside  her  modesty,  she  will  not  long 
retain  her  chastity;  'Of  the  general  character  of 
women,  which  is  modesty,  he  has  taken  a  most  beco- 
mi^ig  care :  for  his  amorous  expressions  go  no  farther 
than  virtue  may  allow.'— Dryden. 

MODERATION,  MEDIOCRITY. 
Moderation  {v.  Modesti  j  is  the  characteristick  of 
tl:e  person  ;  mediocrity^  implying  the  mean  or  medium, 
characterizes  the  condition :  moderation  is  a  virtue  of 
.10  small  importance  for  beings  who  find  excess  in  every 
thing  to  be  an  evil; 

Such  vioderation.v}\i\i  thy  bounty  join, 
That  thou  may'st  nothing  give  that  is  nnt  thine. 
Denham. 
Mediocrity  in  external  circumstances  is  exempt  from 
all  the  evils  which  attend  either  poverty  or  riches ; 
Mediocrity  only  of  enjoyment  is  allowed  to  man.'— 
Blair. 

MEAN,  MEDIUM. 
Mean  is  but  a  contraction  of  medium,  which  sig- 
nifies in  Latin  the  middle  path.  The  term  mean  is  used 
abstractedly  in  all  speculative  matters:  there  is  a 
mean  in  opinions  between  the  two  extremes ;  this 
mean  is  doubtless  the  point  nearest  to  truth,  and  has 
aeen  denominated  the  golden  mean,  from  its  supposed 
excellence ; 

Tiie  man  within  the  golden  mean, 
Who  can  his  boldest  wish  contain, 
Securely  views  the  ruin'd  cell 
Where  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwell. 

Francis. 
Medium  is  employed  iu  practicrtl  matters;  computa- 
tions are  often  erroneous  from  being  too  high  or  too 
low  :  the  medium  is  in  this  case  the  one  most  to  he 
prefened.  The  moralist  will  always  recommend  the 
mean  in  all  opinions  that  widely  differ  from  each  other: 
Dur  passions  always  recommend  to  us  some  extrava- 
gant conduct  either  of  insolent  resistance  or  mean 
compliance  ;  but  discretion  recommends  the  medium 
3r  middle  course  in  such  matters.  This  term  is  how- 
ever mostly  used  to  denote  any  inteiTening  object, 
which  may  serve  as  a  middle  point;  'He  who  looks 
upon  the  soul  through  its  outward  actions,  often  sees 
ll  through  a  deceitful  medium.^ — Addison. 


BECOMING,    DECENT,  SEEMLY,   FIT,  SUITA- 
BLE. 

Becominff,  from  hecome,  compounded  of  he  and 
come,  signifies  coming  in  its  place;  decent,  in  French 
decent,  in  Latin  decens,  participle  of  deceo,  from  the 
Greek  66k£i,  and  the  Chaldee  XDT  to  beseem,  signifies 
the  quality  of  beseeming  and  befitting;  seemly,  com- 
pounded of  seem  to  appear,  and  ly  or  like,  signifies 
likely  or  pleasant  in  appearance;  fit  and  suitable  are 
explained  under  the  arti;le  Fit. 

What  is  becoming  r;specta  the  manner  of  being  in 
society,  such  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  to  person,  time,  and 
place.  Decency  regards  the  manner  of  displaying 
one's  self,  so  as  to  be  approved  and  respected.  Scem- 
liness  is  very  similar  In  sense  to  decency:  but  its  ap- 
plication is  confined  only  to  such  things  as  immediately 
Btrike  the  observer.  Fitness  and  auitableness  relate 
vO  the  disposition,  arrangement,  and  order  of  either 
being  or  doing,  according  to  persons,  things,  or  circum- 
Btances. 

The  becoming  consists  of  an  oxteriour  that  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  view:  decency  involves  moral  propriety  ;  it 
is  regulated  by  the  fixed  rules  of  good  breeding: 
scemliness  is  decency  in  the  minor  morals,  or  in  our 
behaviour  to  or  in  the  presence  of  others  :  Jitvess  is 
regulated  by  local  circumstances,  and  suitableness  by 
the  established  customs  and  usages  of  society.  Tlie 
dress  of  a  woman  is  becoming  when  it  renders  her  per- 
son more  agreeable  to  the  eye ;  it  is  decent  if  it  in  no 


wise  offend  modesty  ;  \i\s  nnst^.vthj  if  in  any  iegree 
however  trivial,  it  violates  decorum;  it  \&  Jit  li  it  be 
what  the  occasion  requires  ;  it  is  suitable  if  it  be  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  and  character  of  the  wearer.  What 
is  becoming  varies  for  every  individual ;  the  age,  the 
complexion,  the  stature,  and  the  habits  of  the  peisou 
must  be  consulted  in  order  to  obtain  the  appears  nee 
which  is  becoming;  what  becomes  a  young  femalo,  oi 
one  of  fair  complexion,  may  not  iecwme  one  wl:o  is 
farther  advanced  in  life,  or  who  has  dark  features : 
decency  and  seemliness  are  one  and  tlie  same  for  all ; 
all  civilized  nations  have  drawn  the  exact  line  betwr-cn 
the  decent  and  indecent,  although  fashion  may  some 
times  draw  females  aside  from  this  line,  and  cause  lhf;ni 
to  be  unseemly  if  not  expressly  indecent :  fitness  varies 
with  the  seasons,  or  the  circumstances  of  persons , 
wY\dX\sfit  for  the  winter  is  unfit  for  the  summer,  o: 
what  is  fit  for  dry  weather  is  unfit  for  the  wet ;  ^\  hat 
is  fit  for  town  is  not  Jit  for  the  countrv ,  wliat  is  fit 
for  a  healthy  person  is  not  fit  for  one  that  is  iiifirui : 
suitableness  accommodates  itself  to  the  external  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  of  persons  ;  the  lioupe,  the 
furniture,  and  equipage  of  a  prince,  must  be  suitablt 
to  his  rank;  the  retinue  of  an  ambassador  must  bf 
suitable  to  the  character  which  he  has  to  maintain, 
and  to  the  wealth,  dignity,  and  importance  of  the 
nation,  whose  monarch  he  represents ;  '  Raphael, 
amid  his  tenderness  and  friendship  for  man,  shows 
such  adignit}'  and  condescension  in  all  his  speech  and 
behaviour,  as  are  suitable  to  a  superiour  nature.' — Ad- 
dison. 

Gravity  becomes  a  judge,  or  a  clergyman,  at  all 
times:  an  unassuming  tone  is  becoming  in  a  child 
when  he  addresses  his  superiours;  'Nothing  ought  to 
be  held  laudable  or  becoming,  but  what  nature  itself 
should  prompt  us  to  think  so.' — Steele.  Decency 
requires  a  more  than  ordinary  gravity  wlieu  we  are  in 
the  house  of  mourning  or  prayer;  it  is  ivdecait  for  a 
child  on  the  commission  of  a  lault  to  affect  a  caielcss 
unconcern  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  he  has 
ofTended;  'A  Gothick  bishop,  perhaps,  iIioulMii  il 
proper  to  repeat  such  a  form  in  such  particular  slioea 
or  slippers;  another  fancied  it  would  be  very  rfcccni 
if  such  apartof  publick  devotions  was  performed  with 
a  mitre  on  his  head.' — Addison.  Seemli-nebi  is  an 
essential  part  of  good  manners ;  to  be  loud  in  one's 
discourse,  to  use  expressions  not  authorized  in  cwWi- 
vated  society,  or  to  discover  a  captious  or  tenacioui 
temper  in  one's  social  intercourse  with  otliers  are  un 
seemly  things ; 

I  am  a  woman  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons. 

Shakspeare 
There  is  a  fitness  or  unfitness  in  persons  for  each 
other's  society  :  education  fits  a  person  for  the  society 
of  the  noble,  the  wealthy,  the  polite,  and  the  learned. 
There  is  also  a  fitness  of  things  for  persons  accoiding 
to  their  circumstances;  'To  the  wiser  judgement  of 
God  it  nmst  be  left  to  determine  what  is  fit  to  be  be- 
stowed, and  what  to  be  withheld.' — Blair.  There  ia 
a  suitableness  in  people's  tempers  fur  each  other ;  such 
a  suitability  is  particularly  requisite  for  those  who  aie 
destined  to  live  together;  selfish  people,  with  opposite 
taste  and  habits,  can  never  be  sui^aiZe  companions; 
'  He  creates  those  sympathies  and  suitableness  of  na 
ture  that  are  the  foundation  of  all  true  liietidship,  and 
by  his  providence  brings  persons  so  affected  together ' 
—South. 


DECENCY,  DECORUM. 

Though  decency  and  decorum  are  both  derived  fiom 
the  same  word  {v-  Becoming),  they  have  acquired  a 
distinction  in  their  sense  and  application.  Deccvcy 
respects  a  man's  conduct;  decorum  his  behaviour:  a 
person  conducts  himself  with  decency;  lie  behaves 
with  decorum. 

Indecency  is  a  vice;  it  is  the  violation  of  publick  or 
private  morals:  indecorum  is  a  fault;  it  offends  the 
feelings  of  those  who  witness  it.  Nothing  but  a  de- 
praved mind  can  lead  to  jjidccwit  practices:  indiscre 
tion  and  thoughtlessness  may  Eometitnes  give  rise  tc 
that  which  is  indecorous.  Decency  enjoins  upon  all 
relatives,  according  to  the  proximity  of  their  relation- 
ship, to  show  certain  marks  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  tlie  dead;  'Even  religion  Itself,  unless  decency  bfl 
the  handmaid  which  waits  upon  her,  is  apt  lo  make 
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pco^tle  appear  guilty  of  sourness  and  Ul-humour.' — 
Spectator.  Uegurd,  Ibr  the  feelings  of  others  en- 
joins a  certain  outward  decorum  upon  every  one  who 
attends  a  funeral ;  '  I  will  admit  that  a  fine  woman  of 
a  certain  rank  cannot  have  too  many  real  vices  ;  but 
at  the  same  time  I  do  insist  upon  it,  that  it  is  ossen- 
tially  her  interest  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  any 
one.  This  decorum,  1  confess,  will  conceal  her  con- 
quests: but  on  the  other  hand,  if  she  will  be  pleased 
to  reflect  that  those  conquests  are  known  sooner  or 
later,  she  will  not  upon  an,  average  find  herself  a 
loser.' — Chesterfield. 

IMMODEST,  IMPUDENT,  SHAMELESS. 

Immodest  signifies  the  want  qX  modesty ;  impudent 
and  shameless  signify  without  shame. 

The  immodest  is  less  than  either  the  impitdent  or 
shameless :  an  immodest  girl  lays  aside  the  ornament 
of  her  sex,  and  puts  on  another  garb  that  is  less  becom- 
ing; but  her  heart  need  not  bo  corrupt  until  she  be- 
comes iinpudent :  she  wants  a  good  quality  when  she 
is  immodest ;  she  is  possessed  of  a  positively  bad  qua- 
lity when  she  is  impudent.  There  is  always  hope  that 
an  immodest  woman  may  be  sensible  of  her  errour,  and 
amend  ;  but  of  an  impudent  woman  there  is  no  such, 
chance,  she  is  radically  corrupt ;  '  Musick  diffaseSi  a 
calm  all  around  us,  and  makes  us  drop  all  tliose  immo- 
dest thougiits  which  would  be  a  hindrance  to  us  in  the 
perfoniiance  of  the  great  duty  of  thanksgiving.' — 
yi'ECTATOR.  '  I  am  at  once  equally  fearful  of  sparing 
you,  and  of  being  too  impudent  a  corrector.' — Pope. 

Impudent  may  characterize  the  person  or  the  thing; 
shameless  characteiizes  the  person.  A  person's  air, 
look,  and  words,  are  impudent,  when  contrary  to  all 
modesty :  the  person  himself  is  shameless  who  ia  de- 
void of  all  sense  of  shame; 

The  sole  remorse  his  greedy  heart  can  feel 
Is  if  one  life  escapes  his  murdering  steei ; 
Shameless  by  force  or  fraud  to  work  his  way. 
And  no  less  prompt  to  flatter  than  betray. 

CUUBKRLAKD. 

INDECENT,  IMMODEST,  INDELICATE. 

Indecent  is  the  contrary  of  decent  {v.  Bccomivg)^  im- 
siodest  the  contrary  of  modest  (v.  Modest),  indelicate 
the  contrary  of  delicate  (v.  Fine). 

Indecency  and  immodesty  violate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  morality :  the  former  however  in  external 
matters,  as  dress,  words,  and  looks  ;  the  latter  in  con- 
duct and  disposition.  A  person  may  be  indecent  for 
want  of  either  knowing  or  thinking  better ;  but  a  female 
cannot  be  habitually  immodest  without  radical  cor- 
ruption of  principle.  Indecency  may  be  a  partial,  im- 
modesty is  a  positive  and  entire  breach  of  the  moral 
law.  Indecency  belongs  to  both  sexes  ;  immodesty  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  misconduct  of  females; 
'The  Dubistan  contains  more  ingenuity  and  wit,  more 
indecency  and  blasphemy,  than  I  ever  saw  collected  in 
one  single  volume.' — Sir  Wm.  Jones. 
Immodest  words  admit  of  no  defence, 
For  want  of  decency  is  wajit  of  sense. 

Roscommon. 

Indecency  is  less  than  immodesty,  but  more  than  in- 
delicacy: they  both  respect  the  outward  behaviour; 
but  the  former  springs  from  illicit  or  uncurbed  desire  ; 
indelicacy  from  tlio  want  of  education.  It  is  a  great 
indecency  for  a  man  to  marry  again  very  quickly  after 
the  death  of  his  wife;  but  a  still  greater  indecency  for 
a  woman  to  put  such  an  affront  on  her  deceased  hus- 
band: it  is  a  great  indelicacy  in  any  one  to  break  in 
upon  the  retirement  of  such  as  are  iu  sorrow  and 
mourning.  It  is  indecent  for  females  to  expose  their 
persons  as  niany  do  whom  we  cannot  call  immodest 
women;  it  ia  indelicate  for  females  to  engage  in  mas- 
culine exercises;  'Your  papers  would  be  chargeable 
with  something  worse  than  indelicacy,  did  you  treat 
the  detestable  sin  of  uncleanness  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  rally  self-love.'— Spectator. 

TO  ABJURE,  RECANT,  RETRACT,  REVOKE, 
RECALL. 

Objure,  in  Latin  abjuro,  is  compounded  of  the  pri 
ffaiive  ab  and  jaro  to  swear,  signifying  to  swear  to  tlif 


contrary  or  give  up  with  an  oath;  recant,  In  Latin 
reoanto,  is  compounded  of  the  privative  re  and  canto 
to  sing  or  declare,  signifying  to  unsay,  to  contradict  by 
a  counter  declaration  ;  retract,  in  Latin  retractuSj  par- 
ticiple Q(retraho,  is  compounded  of  re  back  and  traho 
to  draw,  signifying  to  draw  back  what  has  been  let 
go;  revoke  and  recall  have  the  same  original  sense 
as  recant,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  worr' 
call,  which  is  expressed  also  by  voke,  or  in  Latin  voco 
implies  an  action  more  suited  to  a  multitude  than  tht 
word  canto  to  sing,  which  may  pass  in  solitude. 

We  abjure  a  religion,  we  recant  a  doctrine,  we  re- 
tract a  promise,  we  revoke  a  command,  we  recall  an 
expression. 

What  has  been  solemnlyprofessed  ia  renounced  by 
abjuration ; 

The  pontiff  saw  Britannia's  golden  fleece. 
Once  all  his  own,  invest  her  worthier  sons ! 
Her  verdant  valleys,  and  her  fertile  plains, 
Yellow  with  grain,  abjure  his  hateful  sway. 
Shenstone 
What  has  been  publickly  maintained  as  a  settled 
point  of  belief  is  given  up  by  ri'cniitin^ ;  *A  false 
satire  ought  to  be  recanted  for  the  sake  ol'  him  whose 
reputation  may  be  injured.' — Johnson.    What  has 
bee:i  pledged  so  as  to  gain  credit  is  contradicted  by  re- 
tracting;  'When  any  scholar  will  convince  me  that 
these  were  futile  and  malicious  tales  against  Socra- 
tes, I  will  retract  all  credit  in  them,  and  thank  him 
for  the  conviction.' — Cumberland.    What  has  been 
pronounced  by  an  act  of  authority  is  rendered  null 
by  revocation,  '  What  reason  is  there,  but  that  those 
grants  and  privileges  should  be  revoked  or  reduced  to 
their  first  intention.' — Spenser.  What  has  been  mis 
spoken  through  inadvertence  or  mistake  is  rectified  by 
recalling  the  words ; 

'T  is  done,  and  since  't  is  done  't  is  past  recall, 
And  since  't  is  past  recall  must  be  forgotten. 
Dryden 
Although  Archbishop  Cranmer  recanted  the  princi 
pies  of  the  reformation,  yet  he  soon  after  recalled  his 
words,  and  died  boldly  for  his  faith.    Henry  IV,  of 
France  abjured  Calvinism,  but  he  did  not  retract  the 
promise  which  he  had  made  to  the  Calvinists  of  his 
protection.    Louis  XIV.  drove  many  of  his  best  sub- 
jects from  France  by  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

Interest  but  too  often  leads  men  to  abjure  their 
faith  ;  the  fear  of  shame  or  punishment  leads  them  to 
recant  their  opinions  ;  the  want  of  principle  dictates 
the  retracting  of  one's  promise  ;  instability  is  the  or- 
dinary cause  for  revoking  decrees ;  a  love  of  preci- 
sion commonly  induces  a  speaker  or  writer  to  recall 
a  false  expression. 

TO  ABOLISH,  ABROGATE,  REPEAL, 
REVOKE,  ANNUL,  CANCEL. 

Abolish,  in  French  aholir,  Latin  aboleo,  is  com- 
pounded of  ah  and  oleo  to  lose  the  smell,  signifying 
to  lose  every  trace  of  former  existence ;  abrogate,  in 
French  abroger,  Latin  abrogatus,  participle  of  abro- 
go^  compounded  of  ab  and  rogo  to  ask,  signifies  lite- 
rally to  ask  away,  or  to  ask  that  a  thing  may  be  done 
away ;  in  allusion  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans, 
among  whom  no  law  was  valid  unless  the  consent  of 
the  people  was  obtained  by  asking,  and  in  like  manner 
no  law  was  unmade  without  asking  their  consent ; 
repeal,  in  French  rappeler,  from  the  Latin  words  re 
and  appello,  signifies  literally  to  call  back  or  unsay 
what  has  been  said,  which  is  in  like  manner  the  ori- 
ginal meaning  of  revoke;  annul,  in  French  annuller, 
comes  from  nulle,  in  Latin  nihil,  signifying  to  reduco 
to  notliing  ;  cancel,  in  French  canceller,  comes  from 
the  Latin  cnncello  to  cut  crosswise,  signifying  to 
strike  out  crosswise,  that  is,  to  cross  out. 

Abolish  is  a  more  gradual  proceeding  than  abrogate 
or  any  of  the  other  actions.  Disuse  abolishes ;  a  posi- 
tive interference  is. necessary  to  abrogate.  The  for- 
mer is  emp'oyed  with  regard  to  customs:  the  latter 
with  regard  to  the  authorized  transactiens  of  man- 
kind ;  '  The  long-continued  wars  between  the  English 
and  the  Scots,  had  then  raised  invincible  jealousies 
and  hate,  whicli  long- continued  peace  hath  since  abol- 
ished.^— Sir  John  Hayward.  '  Solon  abrogated  all 
Draco's  sanguinary  laws,  except  those  that  affected 
murder.' — Cumberland. 
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Lawa  are  repealed  of  abrogated;  but  the  former  of 
these  terms  is  mostly  in  modern  use,  the  latter  is  ap- 
plied to  the  proceedings  of  the  ancients.  Edicts  are 
revoked.  Official  proceedings,  contracts.  Sec.  are  an- 
nulled. Deeds,  bonds,  obligations,  debts,  &c.  are 
cancelled. 

The  introduction  of  new  customs  will  cause  the 
abolition  of  the  old.  '  On  the  parJiainenl's  part  it  was 
proposed  that  all  the  bishops,  deans,  and  chapters 
might  be  immediately  taken  away  and  abolished.' — 
Clarendon.  None  can  repeal^  but  those  that  have 
the  power  to  make  laws ;  '  If  the  Presbyterians  should 
obtain  their  ends,  I  could  not  be  sorry  to  find  them 
mistaken  in  the  point  which  they  have  most  at  heart, 
by  the  repeal  of  the  test;  I  mean  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployments.'— Swift.  The  revocation  of  any  edict  is 
the  individual  act  of  one  who  has  the  power  to  pub- 
lish it;  'When  we  abrogate  a  law  as  being  ill  made, 
the  whole  cause  for  which  it  has  been  made  still  re- 
maining, do  we  not  herein  revoke  our  own  deed,  and 
upbraid  ourselves  with  folly  V — Hooker.  To  annul 
may  be  the  act  of  superiour  authority,  or  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties  from  whom  the  act  ema- 
nated; a  reciprocal  obligation  is  annulled  by  the  mu- 
tual consent  of  those  who  have  imposeil  it  on  each 
other;  but  if  the  obligation  be  an  authoiiiative  act,  the 
annulment  must  be  so  too; 

I  will  annul 

By  the  high  power  with  which  the  laws  invest  me, 

Those  guilty  forms  in  which  you  have  entrappM, 

Basely  entrapp'd,  to  thy  detested  nuptials, 

My  queen  betroth'd. — Thomson 
To  cancel  is  the  act  of  an  individual  towards  another 
on  whom  he  has  a  legal  demand ;  an  obligation  may 
be  cancelled,  either  by  a  resignation  of  right  on  the 
part  of  the  one  to  whom  it  belonged,  or  a  satisfaction 
of  the  demand  on  the  part  of  tlie  obliged  person ; 

This  hour  makes  friendships  Which  he  breaks  the 
■  next, 

And  every  breach  supplies  a  vile  pretext, 

Basely  to  cancel  all  concessions  past, 

If  in  a  thousand  you  deny  the  last. 

Cumberland. 

A  change  of  taste,  aided  by  political  circumstances, 
has  caused  the  abolition  of  justs  and  tournaments  and 
other  military  sports  in  Europe.  The  Roman  people 
sometimes  abrogated  from  parly  spirit  what  the  magis- 
trates enacted  for  the  good  of  the  republick  ;  the  same 
restless  temper  would  lead  many  to  wish  for  the  repeal 
of  the  most  salutary  acts  of  our  parliament. 

Caprice,  which  has  often  dictated  the  proclamation 
of  a  decree  in  arbitrary  governments,  has  occasioned 
ts  revocation  after  a  short  interval. 

It  is  sometimes  prudent  to  annul  proceedings  which 
have  been  decided  upon  hastily. 

A  generous  man  may  be  willing  to  cancel  a  debt ; 
but  a  grateful  man  preserves  the  debt  in  his  mind,  and 
will  never  suffer  it  to  be  cancelled. 


TO  BLOT  OUT,  EXPUNGE,  RASE  OR  ERASE, 
EFFACE,  CANCEL,  OBLITERATE. 

Blot  is  in  all  probability  a  variation  of  spot,  signify- 
ing to  cover  over  with  a  blot;  expunge^  in  Latin  ex- 
pungo^  compounded  of  ex  and  pungo  to  prick,  signifies 
to  put  out  by  pricking  with  the  pen  ;  erase^  comes  from 
the  Latin  erasus-,  participle  oferado,  that  is,  e  and  rado 
to  scratch  out;  efface,  in  Prencli  c^accr,  compounded 
of  the  Latin  e  and  facio  to  make,  signifies  literally  to 
make  or  put  out;  cancel,  m  French  canceller,  Latin 
cancello,  from  cancelli  lattice-work,  signifies  to  strike 
out  with  cross  lines;  obliterate,  in  Latin  oblitcratus 
participle  of  oblitero,  compounded  of  ob  and  litera 
signifies  to  cover  over  letters.  ' 

All  these  terms  obviously  refer  to  characters  that  are 
impressed  on  bodies  ;  the  first  three  apply  in  the  proper 
sense  only  to  that  which  is  written  with  the  hand,  and 
*)ospeak  the  manner  in  whicii  the  action  is  performed. 
Letters  are  blotted  out,  so  that  they  cannot  be  seen 
again;  they  are  expunged^  so  as  to  signify  that  they 
cannot  stand  for  anything;  they  are  erased,  so  that 
the  space  may  be  reoccupied  with  writing.  The  last 
three  are  extended  in  their  application  to  other  cha- 
'acters  formed  on  other  substances:  efface  is  general, 


and  does  not  designate  either  the  manner  or  ihe  ot> 
ject:  inscriptions  on  stone  may  be  effaced,  which  are 
rubbed  off  so  as  not  to  be  visible :  cancel  is  principally 
confined  to  written  or  printed  characters ;  they  are 
cancelled  by  striking  through  them  with  the  pen ;  in 
this  manner,  leaves  or  pages  of  a  book  are  cancelled 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  uted  as  a  part  of  a  work: 
obliterate  \Bs?i\iX  of  all  characters,  but  without  defining 
the  mode  in  which  they  are  put  out;  letters  are  obli- 
terated, which  are  in  any  way  made  illegible. 

Efface  applies  to  images,  or  the  representations  ot 
things;  in  this  manner  the  likeness  of  a  person  may 
be  ^aced  from  a  statue ;  cancel  respects  the  subject 
which  is  written  or  printed ;  obliterate  respects  the 
single  letters  which  constitute  words. 

Effacing  is  the  consequence  of  some  direct  action 
on  the  thing  which  is  effaced ;  in  this  manner  writing 
may  be  effaced  from  a  wall  by  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments :  cancel  is  the  act  of  a  person,  and  always  the 
fruit  of  design:  obliterate  is  tlic  fruit  of  accident  and 
circumstances  in  general ;  lime  itself  may  obliterate 
characters  on  a  wall  or  on  paper. 

The  metaphorical  use  of  these  terms  is  easily  de- 
ducible  from  the  preceding  explanation  ;  what  is 
figuratively  described,  as  written  in  a  book,  may  be 
said  to  be  blotted;  thus  our  sins  are  blotted  out  by  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ,  and  in  the  same  manner  tilings 
may  be  blotted  out  from  the  mind  or  the  recollection  ; 
'  If  virtue  is  of  this  amiable  nature,  what  can  we  think 
of  those  who  can  look  upon  it  with  an  eye  of  hatred 
and  ill-will,  and  can  suffer  themselves,  from  tJieir  aver 
sion  for  a  party,  to  blot  out  all  the  merit  of  the  person 
who  is  engaged  in  it.'— Addison.  When  the  contents 
of  a  book  are  in  part  rejected,  they  are  aptly  de.scribed 
as  being  expunged;  in  this  manner,  the  free-thinking 
sects  expunge  every  thing  from  the  Bible  which  does 
not  suit  their  purpose,  or  they  expunge  from  their  creed 
what  does  not  humour  their  passions  ;  '  I  believe  that 
any  person  who  was  of  age  to  take  a  part  in  public): 
concerns  forty  years  ago  (if  the  intermediate  space 
were  expunged  from  his  memory)  would  hardly  credit 
his  senses  when  he  should  hear  that  an  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  was  kept  up  in  this  island.' — 
BuREE.  When  the  memory  is  represented  as  having 
characters  impressed,  they  are  said  to  be  erased,  whesj 
they  are,  as  it  were,  directly  taken  out  and  occupied 
by  others ;  in  this  manner,  the  recollection  of  wliat  q 
child  has  learned  is  easily  erased  byplay;  and  witli 
equal  propriety  sorrows  may  be  said  to  efface  the  re- 
collection of  a  person's  image  from  the  mind  ; 

Yet  the  best  blood  by  learning  is  refin'd, 

And  virtue  arms  the  solid  mind ; 

While  vice  will  stain  the  noblest  race, 

And  the  paternal  stamp  efface. — Oldisworth 

From  the  idea  of  striking  out  or  cancelling  a  debt  ir 
an  account  book,  a  debt  of  gratitude,  or  an  obfigation 
is  said  to  be  cancelled; 

Yet  these  are  they  the  world  pronounces  wise ; 
The  world,  which  cancels  nature's  right  and  wrong, 
And  new  casts  wisdom.— Young. 

As  the  lineaments  of  the  face  correspond  to  written 
characters,  we  may  say  that  all  traces  of  his  former 
greatness  are  obliterated;  'The  transferring  of  the 
scene  from  Sicily  to  the  Court  of  King  Arthur,  must 
have  had  a  very  pleasing  effect,  before  the  fabulous 
majesty  of  that  court  was  quite  obliterated.'— Ty& 

WHITT. 


FORSAKEN,  FORLORN,  DESTITUTE. 

To  be  forsaken,  {v.  Tc  abandon)  is  to  be  deprived 
of  thecomiiany  and  assHlah:e  of  others  ;  to  be  forlorn, 
from  the  German  verlohrc^.  la=t,  is  to  he  forsaken  in 
time  of  difficulty,  to  be  withcuta  puide  in  an  unknown 
road  ;  to  hedcstitiite,{rotn  the  Latiii  destitutus,  is  to  ba 
deprived  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

To  be  forsaken  is  a  partial  situation  ;  to  be  forlorn 
and  destitute  are  permanent  conditions.  We 'uav  b« 
forsaken  by  a  fellow-traveller  on  the  road-  we  arj 
forlorn  when  we  get  into  a  desnrted  path,  wi^h  no  ont 
to  dn-ect  us ;  we  are  destitute  when  we  have  no  ZZ 

uif.'TT\  "°''-^^'  f'^'P'^'^^  of  obtaining  the  means 
It  13  particularly  pamful  to  he  forsaken  by  the  frienf-o 
our  youth,  and  the  sharer  of  our  fortunes  ■ 
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But  fearful  for  themselves,  my  countrymen 
Left  me  forsaken  in  the  CJyclops'  den. 

Dryden. 
The  orphan,  who  is  left  to  travel  the  road  of  life  witliout 
counsellor  or  friend,  is  of  all  others  in  the  most  forlorn 
condition ;  '  Conscience  made  them  (Joseph's  brethren) 
recollect,  that  they  who  had  once  been  deaf  to  the  sup- 
plications of  a  brother,  were  now  led  friendless  and 
forlorn.'— Blair.  If  poverty  be  added  to  forlornness, 
a  man's  misery  is  aggravated  by  his  becoming  desti- 
tute;  *  Friendless  and  destitute^  Dr.  Goldsmith  was 
exposed  to  all  the  miseries  of  indigence  in  a  foreign 
country.'— Johnson. 

PHOFLIGATE,  ABANDONED,  REPROBATE. 

Profiigate,  in  Latin  projligatus^  participle  of  projligo, 
compounded  of  Uie  intensive  pro  and  Jligo  to  dash  or 
beat,  signifies  completely  ruined  and  lost  to  every  thing ; 
abandoned  signifies  given  up  to  one's  lusts  and  vicious 
indulgences;  repj-obate '{v.  To  reprove)  signifies  one 
thoroughly  rejected. 

These  terms,  in  their  proper  acceptation,  expresses 
(.1)6  most  wretched  condiilon  of  fortune  into  winch  it  is 
possible  for  any  human  being  to  be  plunged,  and  conse- 
quently in  their  improper  application  they  denote  that 
state  of  moral  desertion  and  ruin  which  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded in  wickedness  or  depravity.  A  projiigate  man 
has  lost  all  by  his  vices,  consequently  to  his  vices  alone 
he  looks  for  the  regaining  those  goods  of  fortune  which 
he  has  squandered;  as  he  has  nothing  to  lose,  and 
every  thing  to  gain  in  his  own  estimation,  by  pursuing 
the  career  of  his  vices,  he  surpasses  all  othere  in  his 
unprincipled  conduct;  'Aged  wisdom  can  check  the 
most  forward,  and  abash  the  iwosl profligate.' — Blair, 
An  abandoned  man  is  altogether  abandoned  to  his  pas- 
sions, which,  having  the  entire  sway  over  him,  natu- 
rally impel  him  to  every  excess;  'To  be  negligent  of 
what  any  one  thinks  of  you,  does  not  only  show  you  ar- 
rogant but  abandoned.^ — Hughes.  Thereprobate man 
is  one  who  has  been  reproved  until  he  becomes  in- 
sensible to  reproof,  and  is  given  up  to  tlie  malignity  of 
Ills  own  passions ; 
And  here  let  those  who  boast  in  mortal  things, 
Leain  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame, 
And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  reprobate  spirits. — Milton. 

The  profligate  man  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  society; 
ttie  abandoned  man  is  a  slill  greater  enemy  to  himself; 
the  profligate  man  lives  upon  the  publick,  whom  he 
plunders  or  defrauds  ;  the  abandoned  man  lives  for  the 
indulgence  of  his  own  unbridled  passions;  the  repro- 
bate man  is  little  belter  than  an  outcast  both  by  God 
and  man:  unprincipled  debtors,  gamesters,  sharpers, 
swindlers,  and  the  like,  are  profl-igate  characters; 
whoremasters,  drunkards,  spendthrifts,  seducers,  and 
debauchees  of  all  descriptions,  are  abandoned  cha- 
racters ;  although  the  profligate  and  abandoned  are 
commonly  the  same  persons,  yet  the  youn^  are  in  ge- 
neral abandoned,  and  those  more  hackneyed  in  vice  are 
profligate:  none  can  be  reprobate  but  tliose  who  have 
been  long  inured  to  profligate  courses. 


HEINOUS,  FLAGRANT,  FLAGITIOUS, 

ATROCIOUS. 

Heinous,  in  French  heinous,  Greek  cUvos  or  ^tivhs 
terrible  ;  flagrant,  in  Latin^a^ares  burning,  is  a  figu- 
rative expression  for  what  is  excessive  and  violent  in 
its  nature ;  flagitious,  in  Latin  fiagitiosus,  from  flagi- 
(mm  infamy,  signifies  peculiarly  infamous;  atrocious, 
in  Latin  atrox  cruel,  from  ater  black,  signifies  exceed- 
ingly black. 

These  epithets,  which  are  applied  to  crimes,  seem  to 
rise  in  degree.  A  crime  is  heinous  which  seriously  of- 
fends against  the  laws  of  men  ;  a  sin  is  heinous  which 
seriously  offends  against  the  will  of  God  ;  '  There  are 
many  authors  who  have  shown  wherein  the  malignity 
of  a  lie  consists,  and  set  forth  in  proper  colours  the  hei- 
nousness  of  the  offence.' — Addison.  An  offence  is 
flagrant  which  ip  in  direct  defiance  of  established 
opfnions  and  practice;  '  If  any  flagrant  deed  occur  to 
smite  .1  man's  conscience,  on  this  he  cannot  avoid  rest- 
ing with  anxiety  and  terrour.' — Blair.  An  actisjZa^z- 
IioM.1  if  it  be  a  gruss  violation  of  the  moral  law.  or  cou- 


pled with  any  grnssness;  'It  isrcroided  of  SirMatthew 
ilale,  that  he  for  a  long  time  concealed  the  consecration 
of  himself  to  the  stricter  duties  of  religion,  lest  by 
some  flagitious  action  he  should  bring  piety  into  dis- 
grace.'— JonNsoN.  A  crime  is  atrocious  which  is  at 
tended  with  any  aggravating  circumstances ;  '  The 
wickedness  of  a  loose  or  profane  author  is  more  atro 
cioHs  than  that  of  the  giddy  libertine.'— Johnson.  Lying 
is  a  heinous  sin;  gaming  and  drunkenness  are  flagrant 
breaches  of  the  Divine  law;  the  nmrder  of  a  whole 
family  is  in  the  fullest  sense  atrocious. 


BARE,  NAKED,  UNCOVERED. 
Bare,  in  Saxon  bare,  German  bar,  Hebrew  J^*13 
to  lay  bare  ;  naked,  in  Saxon  naced,  German  nacket  or 
nakt,  low  German  naakt,  Swedish  nakot^  Danish  no 
gen,  &c.  comes  from  the  Latin  nndus,  compounded  of 
ne  not,  and  dutiis  or  indutus  clotlied,  and  the  Greek  ^uw 
to  clothe. 

Bare  marks  the  condition  of  being  without  some  ne- 
cessary appendage ;  '  Though  the  lords  used  to  be  co- 
vered while  the  commons  were  bare,  yet  the  commons 
would  not  be  bare  before  the  Scottish  commissioners; 
and  so  none  were  covered.' — Clarendon.  J^Taked  de- 
notes the  absence  of  an  external  covering  or  something 
essential ;  bare  is  therefore  often  substituted  for  naked 
although  not  vice  versd:  we  speak  of  bareheaded, 
barefoot,  to  expose  the  bare  arm  ;  but  a  figure  is  said  to 
be  naked,  or  the  body  is  naked. 

When  applied  to  other  objects,  bare  conveys  the  idea 
of  want  in  general ;  naked  simply  the  want  of  some- 
thing exteriour:  when  we  speak  of  sitting  upon  the 
bare  ground,  of  laying  any  place  bare,  of  bare  walls,  a 
bare  house,  the  idea  of  want  in  essentials  is  strongly 
conveyed ;  but  naked  walls,  naked  fields,  a  naked  ap 
pearance,  all  denote  something  wanting  to  the  eye, 
bare  in  this  sense  is  frequently  followed  by  the  object 
that  is  wanted;  naked  is  mostly  employed  as  an  ad 
junct;  a  tree  is  bare  of  leaves;  this  constitutes  it  a 
naked  tree ;   '  The  story  of  .^neas,  on  which  VirgiJ 
founded  his  poem,  was  very  bare  of  circumstances.'- 
Addison. 
Why  turn'st  thou  from  me  ?  I'm  alone  already; 
Methinks  1  stand  upon  a  naked  beach, 
Sighing  to  winds  and  to  the  sons  complaining. 

Otway- 
They  preserve  the  same  analogy  in  their  figuraliv* 
application  :  a  bare  sufficiency  is  that  which  scarcely 
suffices;  'Christ  and  the  Apostles  did  most  earnestly 
inculcate  the  belief  of  his  Godhead,  and  accepted  niep 
upon  the  bare  acknowledgement  of  this.' — South. 
The  naked  truth  is  that  which  has  nothing  about  it  to 
intercept  the  view  of  it  from  the  mind ; 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side. 

That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

Shakspeare. 
Sometimes  the  word  naked  may  be  applied  in  the  ex 
act  sense  of  bare  to  imply  the  want  of  some  necessary 
addition,  when  it  expresses  tlie  idea  more  strongly  thar 
bare;  '  Not  that  God  doth  require  nothing  unto  happi 
ness  at  the  hands  of  men,  saving  only  a  naked  belief, 
for  hope  and  charity  we  may  not  e.xclude.' — Hooker. 
J^aked  and  uncovered  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
each  other ;  to  be  naked  is  in  fact  to  have  the  body  un 
covered,  but  many  things  are  uncovered  which  are  not 
naked :  nothing  is  said  to  be  naked  but  what  in  the 
nature  of  Ihings,  or  according  to  the  usages  of  men. 
ought  to  be  covered; 

He  pitying  how  they  stood 

Before  him  naked  to  tlie  air,  that  now 

Must  suffer  change ; — 

As  father  of  his  family,  he  clad 

Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts. — Milton 

Every  thing  is  7tncovered  from  which  the  covering  is 
removed ;  '  In  the  eye  of  that  Supreme  Being  to  whom 
our  whole  internal  frame  is  uncovered,  dispositione 
hold  the  place  of  actions.' — Blair.  According  to  our 
natural  sentiments  of  decency,  or  our  acquired  senti- 
ments of  propriety,  we  expect  to  see  thf  naked  body 
covered  with  clothing,  the  naked  tree  covered  with 
leaves;  the  nflfccfi  walls  covered  with  pajier  or  paint" 
and  the  naked  country  covered  with  verdure  or  ha' 
bilations:  on  the  other  hand,  plants  a.*,*  left  ujn.c-cie 
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to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  sun  or  rain :  fmniture  or 
articles  of  use  or  necessity  are  left  uncovered  to  suit 
tlie  convenience  of  the  user :  or  a  person  ni:iy  be  un- 
covered,  in  the  sense  of  bare-headed^  on  certain  occa- 
eioits. 

BARE,  3JANTY,  DESTITUTE. 

Bare  [v.  Bart,  naked) :  scanty,  from  to  soant,  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  scanting;  scant  is  most  probably 
clianged  from  the  Latin  scindo  to  clip  or  cut ;  destitute, 
in  Latin  destitutus,  participle  of  destituo,  compcmnded 
of  de  privative  aod  Btatuo  to  appoint  or  provide  for, 
signifies  unprovided  for  or  wanting. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  absence  or  deprivation  of 
some  necessary.  Bare  and  scanty  have  a  relative 
sen-=e :  bare  respects  what  serves  for  ourselves ;  scanty 
that  which  is  provided  by  others.  A  subsistence  is 
ban;  a  supply  is  scanty.  An  imprudent  person  will 
estimate  as  a  bare  competence  what  would  supply  an 
icononnst  with  superfluities ;  '  Were  it  for  the  glory 
of  God,  that  the  clergy  should  be  left  as  bare  as  the 
apostles  when  they  had  neither  staff"  nor  scrip,  God 
would,  I  hope,  endue  them  with  the  selfsame  affec- 
tion.'— Hooker.  A  hungry  person  will  consider  as  a 
scanty  allowance  what  would  more  than  suffice  for  a 
moderate  eater;  ^  So  scanty  is  our  present  allowance  of 
happiness,  that  in  many  situations  life  could  scarcely 
be  supported,  if  hope  were  not  allowed  to  relieve  the 
present  hour,  by  pleasures  borrowed  from  the  future.' — 
Johnson. 

Bare  is  said  of  those  things  which  belong  to  the  cor- 
poreal sustenance;  destitute  is  said  of  one's  ouiward 
circumstances  in  general.  A  person  is  bare  of  cUithes 
or  money ;  lie  is  destitute  of  friends,  of  resnurces,  or 
of  comforts;  ^  DcstUtite  oC  that  fail  hful  guide,  the  com- 
pass, the  ancients  had  no  other  method  of  regulating 
their  course  than  by  observing  the  sun  and  stars.' — Ro- 
bertson^ 


BARE,  MERE. 

Bare  (».  Bare,  naked) ;  mere,  in  Latin  merus  mere, 
properly  soiiis  alone,  from  the  Greek  fXEipta  to  divide, 
signifies  separated  from  others. 

Bare  is  used  in  a  positive  sense:  Tnerc,  negatively. 
The  bare  recital  of  some  events  brings  leais.  The 
mere  circumstance  of  receiving  favours  ought  not  to 
bind  5iiy  person  to  the  opinions  of  another. 

The  bare  idea  of  being  in  the  company  of  a  mur- 
dtfcr  is  apt  to  awaken  horrour  in  the  mind  ;  '  He  who 
goes  no  farther  than  bare  justice,  stops  at  the  begin- 
ning of  virtue.' — Blair.  The  viere  attendance  at  a 
place  of  worship  is  the  smallest  part  of  a  CInisLian's 
duty;  'I  would  advise  every  man,  who  would  not  ap- 
pear in  the  world  a  mere  scholar  or  philosopher,  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  social  virtue  of  complai- 
sance.'— Addison. 

SCARCITY,  DEARTH. 
Scarcity  {v.  Rare)  is  a  generick  term  to  denote  the 
tn-cun]stance  of  a  thing  being  scarce:  dearth,  which 
js  the  same  as  dearness,  is  a  mode  of  scarcity  applied 
in  the  literal  sense  to  provisions  mostly,  as  provisions 
are  mostly  dear  when  they  are  scarce;  the  word 
dearth  therefore  denotes  scarcity  in  a  high  degree: 
whatever  men  want,  and  find  it  difficult  to  procure, 
tliey  complain  of  its  scarcity;  wlien  a  country  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  visited  with  a  famine,  it  experiences 
the  frightfullest  of  all  dearths. 

RARE,  SCARCE,  SINGULAR. 

Rare,  in  Latin  rarus,  comes  from  Ihe  Greek  &,(>athz 
thin;  scarce,  in  Dutch  schaers  sparing,  comes  from 
cchcren  to  cut  or  clip,  signifying  cut  close  ;  singular  (v. 
Particular.) 

Rare  and  scarce  both  respect  nunmer  and  quantity, 
which  admits  of  expansion  or  diminution:  rare  is  a 
thinned  number,  a  dmiinished  quantity ;  scarce  is  a 
short  quantity. 

Rare  is  applied  to  matters  of  convenience  or  luxury ; 
*carce  to  matters  of  utility  or  necessity:  that  which  is 
rare  becomes  valuable,  and  fetches  a  high  price  ;  that 
whicli  is  scarce  becomes  precious,  and  tlie  loss  of  it  is 
aeriously  lei*     The  best  of  every  thing  is  in  its  nature 


rare;  there  will  never  be  a  superfluity  r^'  sucfi  things 
there  are,  however,  some  things,  as  particularly  curioue 
plants,  or  particular  animalB,  which,  owing  to  circnm 
stances,  are  always  rare:  tliat  which  is  most  in  use, 
will,  in  certain  cases,  be  scxrce;  when  the  supply  of 
an  article  fails,  and  the  demand  for  it  continues,  it 
naturally  becomes  scarce.  An  aloe  in  blossom  is  a 
rarity,  for  nature  has  prescribed  such  iimils  to  its 
growth  as  to  give  but  very  few  of  such  flowers-  'A 
perfect  union  of  wit  and  judgement  is  one  of  the 
rarest  things  in  the  world.'— BuRKE-  The  paintings 
of  Raphael,  and  other  distinguished  painters,  are  daily 
becoming  more  scarce,  because  time  will  diminish  their 
quantity,  although  not  their  value  ;  '  When  any  paiti- 
cular  piece  of  money  grew  very  scai-ce,  i(  was  often 
recoined  by  a  succeeding  emperour.' — Addison. 

Wliat  is  rare  will  ofren  be  singular,  and  what  is 
singular  will  often,  on  that  account,  he  rare;  but 
they  are  not  necessarily  applied  to  the  same  object: 
fewnei^s  is  the  idea  common  to  both ;  but  rare  is  said 
of  that  of  which  there  migl^t  be  more ;  but  singulai 
IS  applied  to  ttiat  which  is  smgle,  or  nearly  single,  hi 
its  kind.  The  rare  is  that  which  is  always  sought 
for;  ihesingularis  not  always  that  which  oneesteems; 
a  thing  is  rare  which  is  difficult  to  be  obtahied ;  a  thing 
is  singular  for  its  peculiar  qualities,  good  or  bad ;  '  We 
should  learn,  by  reflecting  on  the  inisfoi  tunes  whicli 
have  attended  otiiers,  that  there  is  nothing  singular  in 
those  w'hich  befall  ouiselves.'— AIelmoth  (Letters 
of  Cicero).  Indian  plants  are  many  of  them  rare  in 
England,  because  tite  climate  wilt  not  agree  with  them, 
the  sensitive  plant  is  singular,  as  its  quality  of  yielding 
to  the  louch  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  plants. 

Scarce  is  applied  only  in  the  proper  sense  to  physical 
objects;  ra;-e  and  singular  are  applicable  to  moral 
objects.  One  speaks  of  a  rare  instance  of  fidelity  of 
which  many  like  examples  cannot  be  found  ;  of  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  depravity,  when  a  parallel  case  can 
scarcely  be  found. 


SIMPLE,  SINGLE,  SINGULAR. 
Simple^  in  Latin  simplex  or  sine  plied  withoui  a  . 
fold,  is  opposed  to  the  comjilex,  which  has  many  folds, 
or  to  the  compound  which  iias  several  parts  involved 
or  connected  with  each  other;  'To  njake  the  com 
pound  for  the  rich  metal  simple,  is  an  adulteration  or 
counterfeiting.' — Bacon.  Single  and  singular  {v.  Ove) 
are  opposed,  one  to  double,  and  the  other  to  niultifa 
rious; 

Mankind  with  other  animals  compare, 
Siuijle  how  weak  and  impotent  they  are 

Jenyns 
'  These  busts  of  the  emperours  and  empresses  are  all 
very  scarce,  and  some  of  them  almost  singular  in  their 
kind.' — Addison.  Wt  may  speak  of  a  simple  circum- 
stance as  independent  of  any  thing;  of  a  single  in 
stance  or  circumstance  as  unaccompanied  by  any  other ' 
and  a  singular  instance  as  one  that  rarely  has  its  like 
In  the  moral  application  to  the  "pBtson,  simplicity,  oa 
far  as  it  is  opposed  to  duplicity  in  the  heart,  can  never 
be  excessive;  but  when  it  lies  in  the  head,  so  that  it 
cannot  penetrate  the  folds  and  doublings  of  other  per- 
sons, it  is  a  fault;  'Nothing  extraneous  must  cleave 
to  the  eye  in  the  act  of  seeing;  its  bare  object  must  bo  ' 
as  naked  as  truth,  as  simple  and  unmixed  as  sincerity  ' 
— South.  Singleness  of  heart  and  intention  is  that 
species  of  simplicity  which  is  altogether  to  be  admired ; 
singularity  may  be  either  good  or  bad  according  to 
circumstances  ;  to  he  singular  in  virtue  is  to  be  trulj 
good ;  but  to  be  singular  in  manner  is  affectation, 
which  is  at  variance  with  genuine  simplicity,  if  not 
directly  opposed  to  it ;  '  From  the  union  of  the  crowns 
to  the  Revolution  in  1688,  Scotland  was  placed  in  a 
political  situation  the  most  singular  and  most  unhappy  ' 
— Robertson. 

SOME,  ANY. 
Some,  probably  contracted  from  so  a  one  or  such  a 
one,  is  altogether  restrictive  in  its  sense :  any,  from  a 
one,  is  altogether  universal  and  indefinite.  Some  ap- 
plies to  one  particular  part  in  distinction  from  the  rest, 
any  to  every  individual  part  without  distinction.  Some 
think  this,  and  others  that:  a wy  person  might  believe 
if  he  would;  any  one  can  conqi  ?r  his  passions  who 
calls  in  the  aid  of  religion,     li-   consequence  of  thii 
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Jistincllou  in  sense,  some  can  on  y  be  used  in  particular 
affirmative  propositions  ;  but  aniji  which  is  equivalent 
to  all,  may  be  either  in  nointive,  interrogative,  or  hy- 
pothetical propr)sition3:  some  say  so:  does  any  one 
believe  ill     He  will  not  give  lo  any 


SOLITARY,  SOLE,  ONLY,  SINGLE. 

Solitai-y  and  sole  are  both  derived  from  solus  alone 
nr  whole ;  oiilij^  timt  13  onely,  signifies  the  quality 
of  unity ;  siuffle  is  an  abbreviation  of  singular  {v. 
Simple). 

All  these  terms  are  more  or  less  opposed  to  several 
or  many.  Solitary  and  sole  signify  one  left  by  itself; 
the  former  mostly  tn  application  to  particular  sensible 
objects,  the  latter  in  regard  mostly  to  moral  objects: 
a  solitai-y  shrub  expresses  not  only  one  slirub,  but  one 
that  has  been  tell  to  itself; 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green, 
Those  raie  and  solitary^  these  in  flocks. — Milton. 
The  sole  cause  or  reason  signifies  that  reason  or  cause 
which  stands  unsupported  by  any  thing  else;  *A1I 
things  are  but  insipid  to  u  man  in  comparison  of  that 
one,  which  is  the  sole  minion  of  his  fancy,' — South. 
Only  does  not  include  the  idea  of  desertion  or  depriva- 
tion, but  it  comprehends  lliat  of  want  or  deficiency: 
to  say  of  a  person  that  he  has  only  one  shilling  in  his 
pocket,  means  to  injply,  that  he  wants  more  or  ought 
to  have  more.  Single  signilies  simply  one  or  more  de- 
tached from  others,  without  conveying  any  other  col- 
lateral idea :  a  single  sheet  of  paper  may  be  sometimes 
more  convenient  than  a  double  one;  a  single  shilling 
may  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present  purpose: 
there  may  ha  single  ones,  as  well  as  a  single  one ;  but 
the  other  terms  exclude  tlie  idea  of  there  being  any 
thing  else , 

Thy  fear 
Will  save  us  trial,  what  the  least  can  do, 
Single  against  the  wisked. — Milton. 
A  solitary  act  of  generosity  is  not  sufficient  to  charac- 
terize a  man  as  generous :   with  most  criminals  the 
sole  ground  of  their  defence  rests  upon  their  not  having 
learned  to  know  and  do  better:    harsh  language  and 
severe  looks  are  not  the  only  mi^ans  of  correcting  the 
faults  of  others:    single  instances  of  extraordinary 
talents  now  and  then  present  themselves  in  tiie  course 
of  an  age. 

In  the  adverbial  form,  solely^  only,  and  singly  are 
employed  with  a  similar  distinction.  The  disasleis 
which  attend  an  unsuccessful  military  enterprise  are 
seldom  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  incapacity  of  th.  > 
general :  there  are  many  circumsiaiices  both  in  the 
natural  and  moral  world  which  are  to  be  accounted  for 
only  by  admitting  a  providence  as  presented  to  us  jn 
Divine  revelation:  there  are  many  things  which  men 
could  not  effect  singly  that  might  be  effected  by  them 
conjointly 


ONE,  SINGLE,  ONLY. 
Unity  is  the  common  idea  of  all  these  terms  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  whole  signification  of  one,  wliicli  is 
opposed  to  none;  single^  in  Latin  singulus  each  or 
one  by  itself,  probably  contracted  from  sijie  angulo 
without  an  angle,  because  what  is  entirely  by  itself 
cannot  form  an  angle,  signifies  that  one  which  is  ab- 
stracted from  othera,  and  is  particularly  opposed  to 
two,  or  a  double  which  may  form  a  pair;  only,  con- 
tracted from  onely^  signifying  in  the  form  of  unity,  is 
employed  for  that  of  which  there  is  no  more.  A 
person  has  one  child,  is  a  positive  expression  that  be- 
speaks its  own  meaning:  a  person  has  a  sin^/echild, 
conveys  the  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  or  might  be 
more,  that  raoro  was  expected,  or  that  once  there 
were  more:  a  person  has  an  only  child,  implies  that  he 
□ever  had  more ; 

For  shame,  Rutilians,  can  you  bear  the  sight 

Of  on£  exposed  for  all,  in  single  fight  ?— Drvden. 

Homely  but  wholesome  roots 
My  daily  food,  and  water  from  the  nearest  spring 
My  only  drink.— Filmer. 

BESinES,  MOREOVER. 
Besides  tliat  is,  by  the  side,  nexi  to,  marks  simply 


the  connexion  which  subsists  between  what  goes  be- 
fore and  what  follows;  moreover^  that  is,  m.irt;  than 
all  else,  marks  the  addition  of  something  particular  to 
whaL  has  already  been  said. 

Thus  in  enumerating  the  good  qualiiie.s  cf  an  indi- 
vidual, we  may  say,  "he  is  besides  of  a  peaceable 
disposition."  On  concluding  any  subject  of  question 
we  may  introduce  a  farther  clause  by  a  moreora.- 
"  Moreover  wg  must  not  forget  the  claims  of  those 
who  will  suffer  by  such  a  change;"  'Now,  the  best 
way  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  seem  to  be  any  thing, 
is  really  to  be  what  he  would  seem  to  be.  Besides, 
that  it  is  many  times  as  troublesome  to  make  good  the 
pretence  of  a  good  quality  as  to  have  it.'— Tillotson, 
'  It  being  granted  that  God  governs  the  world,  it  will 
follow  also  that  he  does  it  by  means  suitable  to  the 
natuies  of  the  things  that  he  governs;  and  moreover 
man  being  by  nature  a  free,  moral  agent,  and  so  ca- 
pable of  deviating  from  his  duty,  as  well  as  performing 
it,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  governed  by  laws  ' 

— SOUTU. 

BESIDES,  EXCEPT. 

Besides  (v.  Moreover),  which  is  here  tak^n  as  a  pre 
position,  expresses  the  idea  of  addition;  except  ex- 
presses that  of  exclusion. 

There  were  many  inere  besides  ourselves;  no  ono 
except  ourselves  will  be  admitted  ;  '  Besides  impiety 
discontent  carries^  along  with  it  as  its  inseparable 
concomitants,  seve'ral  other  sinful  passions.' — Blair, 
'  Neither  jealousy  nor  envy  can  dwell  with  the  Su- 
preme Being.  He  is  a  rival  to  none,  he  is  an  enemy  to 
none,  except  to  such  as,  by  rebellion  against  his  laws 
seek  enmity  with  him.' — Blair. 

UNLESS,  EXCEPT. 
Unless,  which  is  equivalent  to  if  less,  if  not,  or  1; 
one  fail,  is  employed  only  for  the  particular  case  ;  but 
except  has  always  a  reference  to  some  general  rule,  of 
which  an  eicej5i/o7i  is  hereby  signified:  I  shall  not  do 
it  unless  he  ask  me;  no  one  can  enter  except  tho^e 
who  are  provided  with  tickets ;  '  Unless  money  can 
be  borrowed,  trade  cannot  be  canied  on.' — Black- 
stone.  'If  a  wife  continues  in  the  use  of  herjcweli 
till  Iier  husband's  death,  she  shall  afterward  retain 
them  against  his  executors  and  administrators,  and  al/ 
other  persons  except  creditors.' — Blachstone 

HOWEVER,    YET,   NEVERIHELESS 
NOTWITHSTANDING. 

These  conjunctions  are  in  grammar  termed  adver^d 
tive,  because  they  join  sentences  together  that  stand 
more  or  less  in  opposition  to  each  other.  However  is 
the  most  general  and  indefinite ;  it  serves  as  a  conclu- 
sive deduction  drawn  from  the  whole. 

TJie truth  is  however uoty el  all  come  out;  by  which 
is  understood  that  much  of  tlie  truth  has  been  told, 
and  much  yet  remains  to  be  told:  so  likewise  in  simi- 
lar sentences ;  I  am  not,  however^  of  that  opinion  ; 
where  it  is  implied  either  that  many  hold  the  opinion, 
or  much  may  be  said  of  it ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
am  not  of  that  opinion :  however  you  may  rely  on  my 
assistance  to  that  amount;  that  is,  at  all  event?,  let 
whatever  happen,  you  may  rely  on  so  much  of  my 
assistance  :  hoioever,  as  is  obvious  from  the  above  ex 
amples,  Conner  ts  not  only  one  single  proposition,  but 
many  propositions  either  expressed  or  understood; 
'  However  it  in  hut  just  sometimes  to  give  the  world  a 
representation  of  the  bright  side  of  human  nature.' — 
Hoghes.  Tet,  nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding,  are 
mostly  encployed  to^  set  two  specifick  propositions 
either  in  contrast  or  direct  opposition  to  each  other- 
the  two  latter  are  but  species  of  the  former,  pointing 
out  the  opposition  in  a  more  specifick  manner. 

"There  arc  cases  in  which  yet  is  peculiarly  proper  ■ 
others  in  which  nevertheless,  and  others  in  which  not 
withstanding,  is  preferable.  Yet  bespeaks  a  simple 
contrast;  Addison  was  not  a  good  speaker,  yel  he  was 
an  admirable  writer;  Johnson  was  a  man  of  uncouth 
manners,  yet  he  had  a  good  heart  and  a  sound  head  : 
'  He  had  not  that  reverence  for  the  queen  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his  wisdom  and 
breed  ng  ;  yet  he  was  impertinently  solicitous  to  know 
what  her  Majesty  said  of  him  in  private. '—CLAUt'N 
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ftON.  Nevertheless  and  notibithstanding- coiilA  not  in 
i-hese  cases  have  been  substituted.  J^Tcvertheless  a.ad 
notwithstanding  are  mostly  used  to  imply  effects  or 
consequences  opposite  to  wliat  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  result.  He  has  acted  an  unworthy  part; 
nevei-theless  I  will  be  a  friend  to  him  as  far  as  I  can ; 
that  is,  although  he  has  acted  an  unworthy  part,  1  will 
be  no  less  his  friend  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power ;  '  There 
will  always  be  something  thai  we  shall  wish  to  have 
finished,  and  be  nevertheless  unwilling  to  begin.' — 
Johnson.  JVotwithstanding  all  I  have  said,  he  still 
liersists  in  his  own  imprudent  conduct,  that  is,  all  I 
have  said  notioWistandivg  or  not  restraining  him  from 
t,  he  still  persists.  He  is  still  rich  notwithstanding 
His  loss ;  that  is,  his  loss  notimt/tstanding^  or  not 
sTanding  in  tlie  way  of  it,  htf  is  still  rich  ;  '  J^otwith- 
standing  there  is  such  infinite  ronni  between  man  and 
his  Maker  for  the  creative  power  to  exert  itself  in,  it 
is  impossible  that  it  ever  should  be  filled  up.'— Addi- 
son. From  this  resolution  of  the  terms,  more  than 
from  any  specilicfc  rule,  we  may  judge  of  their  distinct 
applicaliois,  and  clearly  perceive  that  in  such  cases  as 
tliose  above-cited  the  conjunctions  nevertheless  and 
notwithstanding  could  not  be  substituted  for  each  other, 
nor  yet  for.  either :  in  other  cases,  however,  where  the 
objects  are  less  definitely  pointed  out,  they  may  be  used 
indifferently.  The  Jesuits  piqued  themselves  always 
upon  their  strict  morality,  and  yet  {notwithstanding, 
or  nevertheless)  they  admitted  of  many  things  not 
altogether  consonant  witli  moral  princijile :  you  itnow 
that  these  are  but  tales,  yet  {notwithstanding,  never- 
theless) you  believe  tliem. 

ALL,  WHOLE. 

All  and  whole  are  derived  from  the  same  source,  that 
is,  in  German  all  and  heil  whole  or  sound,  Dutch  all-, 
kcl,  or  heel,  Saxon  al,  wal,  Danish  al,  aid,  Greek  SAoy, 
Hebrew  *?3. 

Ml  respects  a  number  of  individuals ;  whole  respects 
a  single  body  with  its  components  :  we  have  not  all, 
If  we  have  not  the  wJiolc  number;  we  have  not  the 
whole,  if  we  have  not  all  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. It  is  not  within  the  limits  of  human  capacity 
to  take  more  than  a  partial  survey  of  all  the  interest- 
ing objects  which  the  whole  globe  contains. 

When  applied  to  spiritual  objects  in  a  general  sense, 
all  is  preferred  to  whole;  but  when  the  object  is  spe- 
sifick,  w/ioZe  is  preferable  :  thus  we  say,  aZi  hope  was 
last;  but,  our  whale  hope  rested  in  this;  'It  will  be 
asked  how  the  drama  moves  if  it  be  not  credited.  It 
is  credited  with  all  the  credit  due  to  a  drama.'— John- 
son. 'The  whole  story  of  the  transactions  between 
Edw.'.rd  Harold  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy  is  told  so 
differwitly  by  ancient  writers,  that  there  are  few  im- 
portant passages  of  the  English  history  liable  to  so 
gieat  i/rtcertainty.' — Humb. 


ALL,  EVERY,  EACH. 

Mil  is  collective;  every  single  or  individual;  each 
distributive. 

Ml  and  every  are  universal  in  their  signification  ; 
each  is  restrictive  :  the  former  arc  used  in  speaking  ot 
great  numbers;  the  latter  is  applicable  to  small  num- 
bers. All  men  are  not  born  with  the  same  talent, 
either  in  degree  or  kind  ;  but  every  man  has  a  talunt 
peculiar  to  himself:  a  parent  divides  his  property 
among  his  children,  and  gives  to  eacA  his  due  share; 
'Harold  by  his  marriage  broke  all  measures  with  the 
Duke  of  Normandy.' — Hume.  '  Every  man's  per- 
formances, to  be  rightly  estimated,  must  be  compared 
to  the  state  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.' — Johnson. 
'Taken  singly  and  individually,  it  might  be  difficult 
10  conceive  how  each  event  wrought  for  good.  They 
must  be  viewed  in  their  consequences  and  effects.' — 
Blair. 


NUMEROUS,  NUMERAL,  NUMERICAL. 
Numerous  signifies  literally  containing  a  number, 
and  is  taken  to  denote  a  gieat  many  or  a  great  num- 
ber ;  numeral  and  numerical  both  imply  belonging  to 
number.  JVamernl  is  applied  to  a  class  of  words  in 
grammar,  as  a  numeral  adjective,  or  a  numeral  noun: 
numerical  is  applied  to  whatever  other  objects  respect 
nnnber-  as  a  numerical  difference,  where  the  difier- 


ence  subsists  between  any  two  nimibers,  or  \u  ?xpieHefl 
by  numbers. 


SPECIAL,  SPECIFICK,  PARTICULAR. 

Special,  in  Latin  specialis,  signifies  belonging  to  the 
species ;  particular,  belonging  to  a  particle  or  small 
part ;  specifick,  in  Latin  specijicus,  from  species  a  spe- 
cies, and  facio  to  make,  signifies  making  a  species- 
The  special  is  that  which  comes  under  the  general ; 
the  particular  is  that  which  comes  under  the  special ; 
hence  we  speak  of  a  special  rule;  but  a  particular 
case  ;  '  God  claims  it  as  a  special  part  of  his  preroga- 
tive to  have  the  entire  disposal  of  riches.'—SouTH. 
Particular  and  specifick  are  both  applied  to  the  pro- 
perties of  individuals ;  but  -particular  is  said  of  tiie 
contingent  circumstances  of  things,  specifick  of  their 
inherent  properties  ;  every  plant  has  something  parti 
cular  in  itself  different  from  others,  it  '5  eitlier  longei 
or  shorter,  weaker  or  stronger ;  '  Every  state  has  a 
particular  piincipleof  happiness,  and  this  principle 
may  in  each  be  carried  to  a  mischievous  excess.'— 
Goldsmith.  The  specifick  property  of  a  plant  is  tJiat 
which  it  has  in  common  with  its  species  ;  '  The  impu 
tation  of  being  a  fool  is  a  thing  which  mankind,  of  all 
others,  is  the  most  impatient  of,  it  being  a  blot  upon 
the  prime  and  specifick  perfection  of  human  nature.' — 
South.  Particular  is,  therefore,  a  term  adapted  to 
loose  discourse ;  specifick  is  a  scientifick  term  which 
describes  things  mfnutely. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  particularize  and  specify : 
we  particularize  for  the  sake  of  information  ;  we  spe- 
cify for  the  sake  of  instruction  :  in  describing  a  man's 
person  and  fires^  we  particularize  if  we  mention  every 
thing  singly  which  can  be  said  upon  it ;  in  delineating 
a  plan  it  is  necessary  to  specify  time,  place,  distance 
materials,  and  every  thing  else  wJuch  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  of  it  into  exesution. 


PARTICULAR,  INDIVIDUAL. 

Particular  {v.  Peculiar);  individual,  in  French  in- 
dividuel,  Latin  individuus,  signifies  that  which  cannot 
be  divided. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  one  object; 
but  particular  is  much  more  specifick  than  individual ; 
the  particular  confines  us  to  one  object  only  of  nianj- 
but  individual  may  be  said  of  any  one  object  among 
many.  A  particular  object  cannot  be  misunderstood 
for  any  other,  while  it  remains  particular;  but  the 
individual  object  can  never  be  known  from  other  indi- 
vidual objects,  v/hile  it  remainsonly  individual.  Par- 
ticular is  a  term  used  in  regard  to  individuals,  and  is 
opposed  to  the  general:  individual  is  a  term  used  in 
regard  to  collectives;  and  is  opposed  to  the  wliole  oi 
that  which  is  divisible  into  parts;  '  Those pariicuio? 
speeches,  which  are  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  rants,  are  blemishes  in  our  Eiiglisii  tragedv ' 
Addison. 

To  give  thee  being,  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side  to  thee,  nearest  my  hftart. 
Substantial  life,  to  have  thee  by  my  side, 
Henceforth  an  individual  solace  dear. — Milton 


ALONE,  SOLITARY,  LONELY. 

Alone,  compounded  of  all  and  one,  signifies  alto- 
gether one,  or  single  ;  that  is,  by  one's  self;  solitary, 
in  French  solitaire,  "Lzim- solitarius,  from  solus  alone, 
signifies  the  quality  of  being  aZo7ie;  ioncis/ signifies  in 
the  manner  of  alone. 

Alone  marks  the  state  of  a  person;  solitary  the 
quality  of  a  person  or  thing;  lo7iehj  the  quality  of  a 
thing  only.  A  person  walks  alone,  or  lakes  a  solitary 
walk  in  a  lonely  place. 

Whoever  iikes  to  be  much  alone  is  of  a  solitary 
turn ; 

Heie  we  stand  alo7te, 
As  in  our  form  distinct,  pre-eminent. — Young. 
Wherever  aman  can  be  most  and  oftenest  alone,  that  is 
a  solitary  or  lonely  phice ;  'I  would  wish  no  man  1*1 
deceive  himself  with  opinions  which  he  ha.s  not  thtf. 
roughly  reflected  upon  in  hia  solitary  hours.'— Cu» 
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Within  a.1  ancient  forest's  ample  verge 
There  stands  a  lonely^  but  a  healthful  dweliing, 
Built  for  convenience  and  the  use  of  life.— Rowe. 


ALSO,  LIKEWISE,  TOO. 

Mso,  compounded  of  aZ^and  sOf  siguifies  literally  all 
tn  the  same  manner;  likewise,  compounded  of  like  and 
wise  or  manner,  signifies  in  like  manner ;  too.  a  varia- 
tion of  the  numeral  two,  signifies  what  may  he  added 
or  joined  to  another  tiling  from  its  similarity. 

These  adverbial  expressions  obviously  convey  the 
same  idea  of  including  or  classing  certain  objects  to- 
gether upon  a  supposed  ground  of  afiinity.  Also  is  a 
more  general  term,  and  has  a  more  comprehensive 
meaning,  as  it  implies  a  sameness  in  the  whole;  'Let 
us  only  think  for  a  little  of  thai  reproach  of  modern 
tinies,  that  gulf  of  time  and  fortune,  the  passion  for 
gaming,  which  is  so  often  the  refuge  of  the  idle  sons  of 
pleasure,  and  often  also  tlie  last  resource  of  the  ruined.' 
— Blair.  Likewise  is  more  specifick  and  limited  in  its 
acceptation ;  '  All  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  a  sister,  a 
wife,  and  a  mother,  may  be  well  performed,  though  a 
lady  should  not  be  the  finest  woman  at  an  opera. 
They  are  likewise  consistent  witli  a  moderate  share  of 
wit,  a  plain  dress,  and  a  modest  air.' — Steele. 

Too  is  still  more  limited  than  either,  and  refers  only 
to  a  single  object;  'Long  life  is  of  all  others  the  most 
general,  and  seemingly  the  most  innocent  object  of 
desire.  With  respect  to  this,  too,  we  so  frequently  err, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  blessing  to  many  to  have  had 
their  wish  denied.'— Blair. 

"He  also  was  among  the  number"  may  convey  the 
Idea  of  totality  both  as  respects  the  person  and  the 
event:  "he  writes  ZiAeMwe  a  very  fine  hand"  conveys 
the  idea  of  similar  perfection  in  his  writing  as  in  other 
qualifications :  "  he  said  so  too,'''  r^i^^tiifies  he  said  so  in 
addition  to  the  others ;  he  said  it  like-wise  would  imply 
that  he  said  the  same  Uiing,  or  in  the  same  manner. 

SOLITARY,  DESERT,  DESOLATE. 

tSolitary  is  derived  from  the  Latin  solus  alone ;  desert 
b  the  same  as  deserted;  desolate^  in  Latin  dcsolatus, 
eignities  made  solitary. 

All  these  epithets  are  applied  to  places,  but  with 
different  modifications  of  the  common  idea  of  solitude 
which  belongs  to  them.  The  solitary  simply'denotes 
the  absence  of  all  beings  of  the  same  kind:  tlius  a  place 
j3  solitary  to  a  man,  where  there  is  no  human  being  but 
himself;  atd  it  is  solitary  to  a  brute,  when  there  are 
no  brutes  with  which  it  can  hold  society;  'The  first 
time  we  behold  the  hero  (Ulysses),  we  find  him  discon- 
solately sitting  on  the  solitary  shore,  sighing  to  return 
to  Ithaca.' — Wharton.  Desert  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
place  made  solitary  by  being  shunned,  from  its  unfit- 
nesa  as  a  place  of  residence ;  all  deserts  are  places  of 
such  wildness  as  seems  to  frighten  away  ahnost  all 
inhabitants ; 

A  peopled  city  made  a  desert  place. — Drydem. 
Desolate  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place  made  solitary,  or 
bare  of  inhabitants,  and  all  traces  of  habitation,  by 
violent  means;  evciy  country  may  become  desolate 
which  is  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  a  ravaging  army; 

Supporting  and  supported,  polish'd  friends 

And  dear  relations  mingle  into  bliss ; 

But  this  the  rugged  savage  never  felt, 

E'n  desolate  in  crowds.—THOMsoN 


TO  RECEDE,  RETREAT,  RETIRE,  WITH- 
DRAW, SECEDE. 

To  recede  is  to  ^o  back;  to  retreat  is  to  draw  back ; 
the  former  is  a  simple  action,  suited  to  one's  conve- 
nience; the  latter  is  a  particular  action,  dictated  by 
necessity :  we  recede  by  a  direct  backward  movement ; 
wa  retreat  by  an  indirect  backward  movement:  we 
recede  a  few  steps  in  order  to  observe  an  object  more 
distinctly ;  we  retreat  from  the  position  we  have  taken, 
in  order  to  escape  danger:  whoever  can  advance  can 
recede ;  bnt  in  general  those  only  retreat  whose  advance 
is  not  free:  receding-  is  the  act  of  everyone ;  retreating 
'\s  peculiarly  the  act  of  soldiers,  or  those  whomake  hos- 
tile movements.  To  retire  and  withdraw  originally 
signify  the  same  as  retreat,  that  is,  draw  back  or  off; 
butttl{^y  agree  in  application  mostly  with  recede:  to 


recede  is  to  go  back  fiom  a  given  spot ;  out  to  retire  and 
withdraw  have  respect  to  the  place  or  the  pres?nce  of 
tlie  persons:  we  may  recede  on  an  open  plain  ;  hut  we 
retire  or  withdraw  from  a  room,  or  from  some  company 
In  this  applicatiou  withdraw  is  the  more  familiar  term ; 
retire  may  likewise  be  used  for  an  army ,  but  it  denotes 
a  much  more  leisurely  action  than  retreat :  a  general 
retreats,  by  compulsion,  from  an  enemy;  but  he  nia> 
retire  from  an  enemy's  country  when  there  is  no  enemv 
present. 

Recede,  retire,  withdraw,  and  retreat,  are  also  used 
in  a  moral  application ;  secede  is  used  only  in  this  sense : 
a  person  recedes  from  his  engagement,  which  is  seldom 
justifiable;  or  he  may  recede  from  his  pretensions, 
which  is  mostly  commendable ; '  We  were  soon  brought 
to  the  necessity  of  rcccdino-  from  our  imagined  equality 
wiUi  our  cousins.' — Johnson.  A  person  retires  from 
business  wlien  he  ceases  to  carry  it  on  any  longer; 
^Retirement  from  the  world's  cares  and  pleasures  lias 
been  often  recommended  as  useful  to  repentance.' — 
Johnson.  A  person  withdraws  from  a  society  eithet 
for  a  time  or  altogether;  'A  temptation  may  withdraw 
for  awhile,  and  return  again.' — South.  As  life  is  reli 
giously  considered  as  a  warfare  with  the  world,  thsy 
are  said  to  retreat  from  the  contest  who  do  not  enter 
into  its  pleasures ;  '  How  certain  is  our  ruin,  unless  we 
sometimes  retreat  from  this  pestilential  region  (tlie 
world  of  pleasure).'— Blair.  To  secede  Is  a  public 
act:  men  secede  from  a  religious  or  political  body: 
withdraw  is  a  private  act;  they  withdraw  themselves 
as  individual  members  from  any  society;  'Pisislratus 
and  his  sons  maintained  their  usurpations  during  a 
period  of  sixty-eight  years,  including  those  of  Pisis 
tratus's  secessions  from  Athens.' — Cumderland. 


PRIVACY,  RETIREMENT,  SECLUSION. 

Privacy  literally  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  prt 
vale;  but  when  taken  by  itself  it  signifies  the  state  of 
being  private :  retirement  literally  signifies  the  abstract 
act  of  retiring:  and  seclusion  that  of  secluding  one's 
self:  but  retirement  by  itself  frequently  denotes  a  stale 
of  being  retired,  or  a  place  of  retirement;  seclusion,  a 
state  of  being  secluded :  hence  we  say  a  person  lives  in 
privacy,  in  retirement,  in  seclusion: privacy  is ccc^^osgA. 
to  publicity;  he  who  lives  in  privacy,  therefore,  is  one 
who  follows  no  publick  line,  who  lives  so  as  to  ba  littt 
known ; 

Fly  with  me  to  some  safe,  some  sacred  jjrzvacy. 

RowE 
Retirement  is  opposed  to  openness  or  freedom  of  access 
he,  therefore,  who  lives  in  retirement,  withdraws  froih 
tlie  society  of  others,  he  lives  by  himself; '  In  our  retire- 
ments every  thing  disposes  us  to  be  serious.' — Addison 
Seclusion  is  the  excess  of  retirement ;  he  who  lives  in 
seclusion  bars  all  access  to  himself;  he  shuts  hlni»t;If 
from  the  world ; 

What  can  thy  imag'ry  of  sorrow  mean  1 
Secluded  from  the  world,  and  all  its  care, 
Hast  thou  to  grieve  or  joy,  to  hope  or  fear  1 

Prior 
Privacy  is  moat  suitable  for  such  as  are  in  circum 
stances  of  humiliation,  whether  from  their  misforlunf 
or  their  fault :  retirement  is  peculiarly  agreeable  to  those 
who  are  of  a  reflective  turn ;  but  seclusion  is  chosen 
only  by  those  who  labour  under  some  strong  affection 
of  Uie  mind,  whether  of  a  religious  or  physical  nature. 


TO  ABDICATE,  DESERT 
The  following  celebrated  speech  of  Lord  Somei-s,  In 
1688,  on  King  James's  vacating  the  throne,  may  be 
admitted  as  a  happy  elucidation  of  these  two  important 
words;  but  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  they  come 
sufliciently  close  in  signification  to  render  any  com- 
parison necessary. 

"What  is  appointed  me  to  speak  to  is  your  Lord 
ships'  first  amendment  by  which  the  word  abdicated  in 
the  Commons'  vote  is  changed  into  the  word  deserted^ 
and  lam  to  acquaint  your  Lordships  what  some  of  the 
grounds  are  that  induced  the  Commons  to  insist  on  tlie 
word  abdicated.,  and  not  to  agree  to  your  amendment. 
"The  first  reason  your  Lordships  are  pleasoi  to 
deliver  for  your  changing  the  word  is,  that  the  word 
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abdicated  your  Lordships  do  not  find  is  a  word  known 
to  the  common  law  of  England,  and  thereforn  ought 
not  to  be  used.  The  nest  is  that  the  common  appli- 
cation of  the  word  amounts  to  a  voluntary  express 
renunciation,  which  is  not  in  this  case,  nor  will  lollow 
from  the  premises. 

"  My  Lords,  as  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  if  it  be  an 
objection  that  the  word  abdicated  hath  not  a  known 
sense  in  the  common  law  of  England,  there  is  the  same 
objection  against  the  word  deserted ;  so  that  your  Lord- 
ships' first  reason  hath  the  same  force  against  your 
own  amendment,  as  cgainst  the  term  used  by  the  Com- 
mons. 

"  The  words  are  both  Latin  words,  and  used  in  the 
best  authors,  and  both  of  a  known  signification  ;  their 
meaning  is  very  welL  understood,  though  it  be  true  their 
meaning  is  not  the  same.  The  word  abdicate  doth 
naturally  and  properly  signify,  entirely  to  renounce, 
throw  off,  disown,  relinquish  any  thing  or  person,  so  as 
to  have  no  further  to  do  with  it ;  and  that  whether  it  be 
done  by  express  words  or  in  writing  (which  is  the  sense 
your  Lordships  put  upon  it,  and  which  is  properly 
called  resignation  or  cession),  or  by  doing  such  acts  as 
are  inconsistent  with  the  holding  and  retainmg  of  the 
thing,  which  the  Commons  take  to  be  the  present  case, 
and  therefore  makechoiceof  the  word  afidicofe,  as  that 
which  they  thought  did  above  all  others  express  that 
meaning.  And  in  this  latter  sense  it  ia  ta  ken  by  others  ; 
and  that  this  is  the  true  signification  of  the  word  I  shall 
show  your  Lordships  out  of  the  best  authors. 

"  The  first  I  shall  meniion  is  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli 
et  Pacia,  1.  3,  c.  4,  §  4.  Venit  enim  hoc  non  ex  jure 
civili,  sed  ex  jure  naturali,  quo  quisque  suum  potest 
abdicare,  et  ex  naturali  prssumptione,  quavoluissequis 
creditur  quod  sufficienter  significavit.  And  tlien  he 
goes  on:  Rccusari  hsredilas,  non  tantum  verbis  sed 
etiam  re,  potest,  et  quovis  indicio  voluntatis.  ' 

"  Another  instance  which  I  shall  mention,  to  show 
that  for  abdicating  a  thing  it  is  sufficient  to  do  an  act 
which  is  inconsistent  with  retaining  it,  though  there  be 
nothing  of  express  renunciation,  is  out  of  Calvin's  Lexi- 
con Juridicum,  where  he  says,  Generum  abdicat  qui 
aponsam  repudiat.  Here  is  an  abdication  without 
exprpss  words,  but  it  is  by  doing  such  an  act  as  doth 
sufficiently  signify  his  purpose. 

"The  next  author  I  shall  qmite  is  Brissonius,  De 
Verborum  Significatione,  who  hath  this  passage :  Homo 
liber  qui  seipsum  vendit  abdicat  se  statu  suo.  TJiat  is, 
he  who  sells  himself  hath  thereby  done  such  an  act  as 
cannot  consist  with  liis  former  state  of  freedom,  and  is 
thereby  said  properly  se  abdicassc  statu  suo. 

"BudEEUs,  in  his  Commentaries  Ad  Legem  Secundam 
de  Origine  Juris,  expounds  the  words  in  the  same  sense. 
Abdicare  sfi  magistratu  est  idem  quod  abiie  penitus 
magistratu.  He  that  goes  out  of  his  office  of  magistracy, 
let  it  be  in  what  manner  he  will,  has  abdicated  the 
magistracy. 

"And  Grotius,  in  his  Book  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis, 
1. 1,  0.4,  §  9,  seems  to  expound  the  word  abdicare  by 
manifeste  habere  pro  dsreticto ;  that  is,  he  who  hath 
abdicated  any  thing  iiath  so  far  relinquished  it,  that  he 
hath  no  right  of  return  to  it.  And  that  is  the  sense  the 
Commons  put  upon  the  word.  It  is  an  entire  aliena- 
tion of  the  thing  abdicated,  and  so  stands  in  opposition 
to  dicare.  Dicat  qui  proprium  aliquot  facit,  abdicat 
qui  alienat:  so  says  Pralejus  in  his  Lexicon  Juris.  It 
is  therefore  insisted  on  as  the  proper  word  by  the  Com- 
mons. 

"  But  the  word  deserted  (which  is  the  word  used  in 
the  amendment  made  by  your  Lordships)  hath  not  only 
a  very  doubtful  signification,  but  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptance both  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  doth  signify 
only  a  bare  withdrawing,  a  temporary  quitting  of  a 
thing,  and  neglect  only,  which  leaveth  the  party  at 
libeity  of  returning  to  it  again.  Desertum  pro  ne- 
glecto,  says  Spigelius  in  his  Lexicon.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  desererc  and  derelinguere  ia  expressly 
laid  down  by  Bartolus  on  the  8th  law  of  tlie  58th  title 
of  the  11th  book  of  the  Code,  and  his  words  are  these : 
Nota  diligenter  ex  hac  lege,  quod  aliud  est  agrum  de- 
sercre,  aliud  derelinquere ;  qui  enim  dcrelinquit  ipsum 
ex  pcenitentia  non  revocare,  sed  qui  deserit,  in.a-a  bien- 
nium  potest. 

''Whereby  it  appears,  my  lords,  that  is  called  de- 
tertian  which  is  temporary  and  relievable;  that  is 
called  dereliction  where  there  is  no  power  or  right  to 
return 


"  So  in  the  best  Latin  authors,  and  In  the  civil  id  » 
deserere  exercitum  is  used  to  signify  soldiers  leaving 
their  colours  ;  and  in  the  canon  law  io  desert  a  benefice 
signifies  no  more  than  to  be  a  non-resident. 

"  In  both  cases  the  parly  hath  not  only  a  right  of 
returning,  but  is  bound  to  return  again;  whicji,  my 
Lords,  as  the  Conmions  do  not  take  tn  be  the  presenl 
case,  so  they  cannot  think  that  your  Lordships  do.  be- 
cause it  is  expressly  said,  in  one  of  your  reasons  given 
in  defence  of  the  last  amendment,  that  your  Lordships 
have  been  and  are  willing  to  secure  the  nation  against 
the  return  of  King  James,  which  your  Lordships  would 
in  justice  do,if  you  did  look  upon  it  to  be  no  more  than 
a  negligent  withdrawing,  which  leaveth  a  liberty  to  the 
party  to  return. 

"  For  which  reasons,  my  Lords,  the  Commons  cannot 
agree  to  the  first  amendment,  to  insert  the  word  de- 
serted instead  of  abdicated ;  because  it  doth  not  in 
any  sort  come  up  to  their  sense  of  the  thing,  so  they 
apprehend  it  doth  notreach  your  Lordships' meaning  as 
it  is  expressed  in  your  reasons,  whereas  they  look  upon 
the  word  abdicated  to  express  properly  what  is  to  be 
inferred  from  that  part  of  the  vote  to  which  your  Lord- 
ships have  agreed,  viz.  '  That  King  James  II.,  by  going 
about  to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  by  breaking  the 
original  contract  between  king  and  people,  and  by  vi- 
olating the  fundamental  laws,  and  withdrawing  him- 
self out  of  the  kingdom,  hath  thereby  renounced  to 
be  a  king  according  to  the  constitution.'  By  avowing 
to  govern  according  to  a  despotick  power  unknown 
to  the  constitution,  and  inconsistent  therewith,  he 
hath  renounced  to  be  a  kiirg  according  to  the  law; 
such  a  king  as  he  swore  to  be  at  the  coronation;  such 
a  king  to  whom  the  allegiance  of  an  English  subject  is 
due;  and  hath  set  up  another  kind  of  dominion;  which 
is  to  all  intents  an  abdication  or  abandoning  of  his 
legal  title  as  fully  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  expresi 
words. 

"  And,  my  Lords,  for  these  reasons  the  Commons  do 
insist  upon  the  word  abdicated,  andcannot  agree  to  the 
word  deserted." 

Without  all  thi":  'pm-npd  verbosity  it  will  be  obvious 
to  every  person  that  the  two  words  are  widely  distinct 
from  each  other ;  abdication  being  a  pure  act  of  discre 
tion  for  which  a  man  is  answerable  to  himself  only :  but 
desertion  an  act  which  involves  more  or  less  a  breach 
of  moral  obligation. 


TO  DISMISS,  DISCHARGE,  DISCARD 
Dismiss,  in  Latin  dimissuSf  participle  of  dimitto 
compounded  of  di  and  mitto,  signifies  to  send  asunder 
or  away ;  discharge^  signifies  to  release  from  a  charge ; 
discard,  in  Spanish  descartar,  compounded  of  des 
and  cartar,  signifies  to  lay  cards  out  or  aside,  to  cast 
them  off. 

The  idea  of  removing  to  a  distance  is  included  in  all 
these  terms;  but  with  various  collateral  circumstances. 
Dismiss  is  the  general  term ;  discharge  and  discard 
are  modes  of  dismissing  :  dismiss  is  applicable  to  per- 
sons of  all  stations,  but  is  used  more  paiticularly  for 
the  higher  orders;  discharge  on  the  other  hand  is  con- 
fined to  those  in  a  subordinate  station.  A  clerk,  or  an 
officer,  or  a  miruster,  is  dismissed  ;  'In  order  to  an  ac 
commodation,  Ihey  arirerd  npnn  this  prfl'ininary,  that 
each  of  them  should  immediaiely  dismiss  his  privy 
counsellor.' — Addison.  A  menial  servant  or  a  soldier 
is  discharged;  'Mr.  Pope's  errands  were  so  frequent 
and  frivolous  that  the  footman  in  time  avoided  and  ne- 
glected him,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford  discharged  some 
of  his  servants  for  their  obstinate  refusal  of  his  mes- 
sages.'— Johnson. 

Neither  dismiss  nor  discharge  define  the  motive  of 
the  action  ;  they  are  used  indifferently  for  that  which 
is  voluntary,  or  the  contrary  :  discard,  on  the  contrary, 
always  marks  a  dismissal  that  is  not  agreeable  lo  the 
party  discarded.  A  person  may  request  to  be  dismissed 
or  discharged^  but  never  to  be  discarded.  The  dismissa* 
or  discharge  frees  a  person  from  the  obligation  or  ne- 
cessity of  performing  a  certain  duty  ; 

Dismiss  the  people  then,  and  give  command 
Witli  strong  repast  to  hearten  every  band. — Popb 
The  discarding  throws  him  out  of  a  desirable  rank  or 
station :  '  I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  whatever  is  French, 
that  I  lately  discarded  an  humble  admirer  because  h« 
neither.spokethat  tongue  nor  drank  c'aret.'— buDoan. 
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tliey  are  all  applied  to  things  i  \  the  moral  Fense^  and 
with  the  same  distinction:  we  are  said  to  dismiss  our 
<ears,  to  discharge  a  duty,  and  to  discard  a  sentiment 
from,  the  mind : 

Resume  your  courage,  and  dismiss  your  care. 

If  1  am  hound  to  pay  money  on  a  certain  day,  1  dis- 
tharge  the  obligation  il  I  pay  it  before  twelve  o'clock  at 
night.'— Blackstone.  'Justice  discards  party  friend- 
ship and  kindred.' — Addison. 


TO  LET,  LEAVE,  SUFFER. 

Let,  through  the  medium  of  the  Gothick  letan,  and 
other  changes  in  the  French  laisser,  German  lasscn., 
&c.  comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Laiin  laxo^  to 
loosen,  or  set  loose,  free  ;  leave  (v.  To  leave)  ;  suffer, 
from  the  Laim  svffero  to  bear  with,  signifies  not  to  put 
a  stop  to. 

The  removal  of  hindrance  or  constraint  on  the  ac- 
tions of  others,  is  implied  by  all  these  terms  ;  but  let  is 
a  less  formal  action  than  leave^  and  this  than  suffer.  I 
let  a  person  pass  in  the  road  by  getting  out  of  his  way  , 
I  leave  a  pei'son  to  decide  on  a  matter  according  to  his 
uwn  discretion,  by  declining  to  interfere:  1  svffcr  a 
person  to  go  his  own  way,  over  whom  I  am  expected 
to  exercise  a  control.  It  is  in  general  most  prudent  to 
let  things  take  their  own  course;  'Where  there  is  a 
certainty  and  an  uncertainty,  let  the  uncertainty  go, 
and  hold  to  that  which  is  certain.' — Saunderson.  tn 
the  education  of  youth,  the  greatest  art  lies  in  leaving 
them  to  follow  the  natural  bent  of  their  nihids  and  turn 
of  disposition  without  at  the  same  time  suffering  thfini 
to  do  any  thing  prejudicial  to  tlieir  character  or  future 
interests ; 

This  crime  I  could  not  leave  unpunished. 

Denham. 

If  Pope  had  suffered  his  hear:  to  be  alienated  from  her, 
he  could  have  tound  nothing  tliat  might  fill  her  place.' 
—Johnson. 


TO  LEAVE,  aUIT,  RELENQUISH. 

Leave,  in  Saxon  leafve,  in  old  German  laube,  Latin 
linquo,  Greek  \£b:<^,  signifies  either  to  leave  or  be  want- 
ing, because  one  is  wanting  in  the  place  which  one 
leaves  ;  quit,  in  French  quitter,  from  the  Latin  quietus 
rest,  signifies  to  rest  or  remain,  to  give  up  the  liold  of; 
the  sense  of  relinquish  is  given  under  the  head  of 
Jibandon. 

We  leave  that  to  which  we  may  intend  to  return  ; 
we  quit  that  to  which  we  return  no  more :  we  may 
leave  a  place  voluntarily  or  otherwise  ;  but  we  relin- 
quish it  unwillingly.  We  leave  persoTis  or  things  ;  we 
quit  SiX\^  relinquish  Wiings  only.  Hcauc  one  person  in 
order  to  speak  to  another  ;  I  leave  my  house  for  a  short 
time; 

Why  leave  we  not  the  fatal  Trojan  shore, 
And  measure  back  tiie  seas  we  cross'd  before  1 

Pope. 

I  quit  it  not  to  return  to  it ;  '  At  last  he  (Savage) 
quitted  the  house  of  his  fiiend.' — Johnson. 

They  preserve  the  same  distinction  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication. A  prudent  man  leaves  all  questions  about 
minor  mattei-s  in  religion  and  politics  to  men  of  busy, 
restless  tempers;  'We  have  no  hetler  materials  to 
compound  the  priesthood  of,  tlian  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, which,  corrupted  as  it  is,  those  who  receive 
orders,  must  have  some  vices  to  leave  behind  them.' — 
Swift.  It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  a  contem- 
plative mind  to  revisit  the  Scenes  of  early  childhood, 
which  have  been  long  quitted  for  the  busy  scenes  of 
active  life; 

The  sacred  wrestler,  till  a  blessing's  giv'n, 
Quits  not  hia  hold,  but  halting,  conquers  heav'n. 
Waller. 
A  mi^ei  is  loath  to  relinquish  the  gain  which   has 
added  so  greatly  to  his  stores  and  his  pleasures;  'Al- 
though Charles  relinquished  almost  every  power  for 
the  crowr;,  he  would  neither  give  up  his  friends  to 
punishment,  nor  desert  wb  4'  he  esteemed  his  religion.- 
iuti'.' — Hume 


TO  LEAVE,  TAKE  LEAVE,  BID  FAREWELL, 
OR  ADIEU. 

Leave  is  here  general  as  before  (v.  To  leave);  il  ex 
presses  simply  the  idea  of  separating  one's  self  from 
an  object,  whether  for  a  time  or  otherwise;  to  lake 
leave  and  bid  farewell  imply  a  separation  for  a  perpe- 
tuity. 

To  leave  is  an  unqualified  action,  it  is  applied  to  ob- 
jects of  indifference,  or  otherwise,  but  supposes  m  ge 
neral  no  exercise  of  one's  feelings.  We  leave  persona 
as  convenience  requires; 

Self  alone,  in  nature  rooted  fast, 
Attends  us  first  and  leaves  us  last. — Swift. 
We  leave  them  on  the  road,  in  the  field,  in  the  house, 
or  wherever  circumstances  direct;  we  leave  them  with 
or  without  speaking;  to  take  leave  is  a  parting  cere- 
mony between  friends,  on  their  parting  for  a  consider- 
able -.ime;  'Now  I  am  to  take  if rauc  of  my  readers,  I 
am  under  greater  anxiety  than  I  have  known  for  the 
work  of  any  day  since  I  undertook  this  province.' — 
Steele.  To  Oid  farewell  or  adieu  is  a  still  more 
solenni  ceremony,  when  the  parting  is  expected  to  be 
final.  Wlien  applied  to  things,  we  leave  such  as  we  do 
not  wish  to  meddle  with  ;  we  take  leave  of  those  things 
which  were  agreeable  to  us,  but  which  we  find  it  pru- 
dent to  give  up;  and  we  bid  farewell  to  those  for 
which  we  still  retain  a  great  attachment;  '  Anticipate 
the  awful  moment  of  your  bidding  the  world  an  eternal 
farewell.^ — Blair.  It  is  better  to  leave  a  question  un 
decided,  than  to  attempt  to  decide  it  by  altercation  or 
violence  ;  it  is  greater  virtue  in  a  man  to  take  leave  of 
his  vices,  than  to  let  them  take  leave  of  him;  when  a 
man  engages  in  schemes  of  ambition,  he  awx^ihid  adieu 
to  all  the  enjoymenls  of  domestick  life. 

LEAVE,  LIBERTY,  PERMISSION,  LICENSE 

Leave  has  here  the  sense  of  freedom  granted,  be- 
cause what  is  left  to  itself  is  left  free;  liberty,  in  Latin 
libcrtas,  from  liber  free,  denotes  the  state  of  being  free 
from  external  restraint;  permission  signifies  tlie  act  of 
permitting,  or  the  thing  permitted ;  license,  in  Latir 
licentia,  from  licet  to  be  lawful,  signifies  the  stale  of 
beine  permitted  by  law,  or  the  act  of  the  law  in  per 
mitting. 

Leave  and  liberty  are  either  given  or  taken ;  per 
mission  is  taken  only;  license  is  granted,  and  that  in  a 
special  manner:  leave  is  employed  only  on  familial 
occasions ;  '  I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  to  any 
one  who  serves  me,  let  him  be  ever  so  obnoxious  to 
any  party.' — Pope.  Liberty  is  given  in  more  im- 
portant matters ;  '  I  am  for  the  full  liberty  of  diversion 
(for  children),  as  much  as  you  can  be.' — Locke.  The 
master  gives  leave  to  his  servant  to  go  out  for  his  plea 
sure  ;  a  gentleman  gives  his  friends  the  liberty  of 
shooting  on  his  grounds;  Zeaue  is  taken  in  indifferen 
matters,  particularly  as  it  respecls  leave  ot  absence - 
liberty  is  taken  by  a  greater,  and  in  general  an  un 
authorized  stretch  of  one's  powers,  and  Is,  therefore 
an  infringement  on  tlie  rights  of  another.  Wliat  is 
done  without  the  leave  may  be  done  without  the  know- 
ledge, though  not  contrary  to  the  will,  of  another  ;  hiu 
liberties  which  are  taken  without  offering  an  apology 
are  always  calculated  to  give  offence. 

Leave  is  granted  by  private  individuals,  but  license 
is  granted  by  publick  authority:  a  parent  gives  leave 
to  a  child  to  take  a  walk;  the  government  grants 
licenses  for  selling  different  commodities.  The  word 
license  is  liowever  sometimes  used  figuratively; 
Ijeaving  the  wits  the  spacious  air, 
With  license  to  build  castles  there. — Swift. 

Leave  and  permission  are  said  to  be  asked  for,  but 
not  liberty:  we  beg  leave  to  offer  our  opinions;  we 
request  permission,  but  not  liberty,  to  speak  ;  'The  re 
peated  permissions  you  give  me  of  dealing  freely  with 
you  will,  I  hope,  excuse  what  I  have  done.' — Pope. 


LEAVINGS,  REMAINS,  RELICKS. 

Leavings  are  the  consequence  of  a  voluntary  ac 
they  signify  what  is  left :  remains  are  what  follow  in 
the  course  of  things;  they  are  what  remain;  the 
former  is  therefore  taken  in  the  bad  sense  to  signify 
what  has  been  left  as  worthless ;  the  latter  is  never 
taken  in  this  bad  sense.    Wl«n  many  persons  of  good 
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taste  have  the  liberty  of  clioosnig,  it  is  fair  to  expect 
that  tlie  leavings  will  be  worth  liille  or  nothing,  after 
all  have  made  their  r-hoice; 
Scales,  fins,  and  bones,  the  leavings  of  the  feast. 

SOMURVILi:.]!. 

By  the  remains  of  beauty  which  are  discoverable  in 
the  face  of  a  female,  we  may  be  enabled  to  estimate 
what  her  personal  charms  had  been  ; 

So  midnight  tapers  waste  their  last  remains. 

SOMERVILLK. 

nema^TW  signify  literally  what  remains:  relicks,  from 
the  Latin  relinquo  to  leave,  that  which  is  left.  The 
former  is  a  term  of  general  and  familiar  applieilion ; 
the  latter  is  specifick.  What  remains  after  the  use  or 
consumption  of  any  thing  is  termed  the  remains;  what 
is  left  of  any  thing  after  a  lapse  of  years  is  the  relick 
or  relicks.  There  ate  remains  of  buildings  mostly  after 
a  conflagration ;  there  are  relicks  of  antiquity  in  moat 
monasteries  and  old  churches. 

Remains  are  of  value,  or  not,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  cases  ;  relicks  always  derive  a  value 
from  the  person  to  whom  they  were  supposed  originally 
to  belong.  The  remains  of  a  person,  that  is,  what  cor- 
poreally remains  of  a  person,  after  the  extinction  of 
life,  will  be  respected  by  his  friend ; 

Upon  thtse  friendly  shores,  and  flow'ry  plains, 
Which  hide  Anchises,  and  his  blest  remains. 

Dryden. 
A  bit  of  a  garment  that  belonged,  or  is  supposed  to. 
have  belonged,  to  some  saint,  will  be  a  precious  relick 
in  the  eyes  of  a  superstitious  Roman  Catholick ;  '  All 
those  arts,  rarities,  and  inventions,  which  the  ingenious 
pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the  relick  of  an  in- 
tellect defaced  with  sin  and  time.'— South.  All  na- 
tions have  agreed  to  respect  the  remains  of  tlie  dead  ; 
religion,  under  most  forms,  has  given  a  sacredness  to 
•'elicks  in  the  eyes  of  its  most  zealous  votaries ;  the 
veneration  of  genius,  or  the  devotedness  of  friendship, 
lias  in  hke  manner  transferred  itself,  from  the  indivi- 
dual himself,  to  some  object  which  has  been  his  pro- 
perty or  in  his  possession,  and  thus  fabricated  for  itself 
-^hcks  equally  precious. 

LOOSE.  VAGTJE.  LAX.  DISSOLUTE, 
LICENTIOUS. 

Z-oose,  in  German  los,  &c.,  Latin  laxus,  Greek 
^dffcrciv,  and  Hebrew  2fSn  to  make  free;  vaguey'm 
Latin  tjc^ufi,  signifies  wandering;  iax.  in  Latin  laxus, 
has  a  similar  origin  with  loose  ;  dissolute,  in  Latin  dis' 
solutus,  participle  of  dissoZyo,  signifies  dissolved  or  set 
free;  licentious,  i.  e.  having  the  license  or  power  to  do 
as  one  pleases  (y.  Leave^  liberty). 

Loose  is  the  generick,  the  rest  are  specifick  terms  ; 
lliey  are  all  opposed  to  that  which  is  bound  or  adheres 
closely:  loose  is  employed  either  for  moral  or  intel- 
lectual subjects;  vague  only  for  intellectual  objects: 
lax  sometimes  for  what  is  intellectual,  but  oftener  for 
the  moral;  dissolute  and  licentious  only  in  moral  mat- 
ters: whatever  wants  a  proper  connexion,  or  linking 
together  of  the  parts,  is  loose;  whatever  is  scattered 
and  remotely  separated  is  •urao'ue ;  a  style  is  loose  where 
the  words  and  sentences  are  not  made  to  coalesce,  so 
as  to  form  a  regularly  connecled  series  ;  assertions  are 
vague  which  have  but  a  remote  connexion  with  the 
subject  referred  to :  by  the  same  rule,  loose  hints 
thrown  out  at  random  may  give  rise  to  speculation  and 
conjecture,  but  cannot  serve  as  the  ground  of  any  con- 
clusion ;  ignorant  people  are  apt  to  credit  every  vague 
rumour,  and  to  coinnmnicate  it  as  a  certainly. 

Opinions  are  loose,  either  inasmuch  as  they  want 
logical  precision,  or  as  they  fail  in  moral  strictness; 
'  Because  conscience  and  the  fear  of  swerving  from 
that  which  is  right,  maketh  them  diligent  observers  of 
circumstances,  the  loose  regard  whereof  is  the  nurse 
of  vulgar  folly.'— Hooker.  Suggestions  and  surmises 
are  in  their  nature  vague,  as  they  spring  from  a  very 
remote  channel,  or  are  produced  by  the  wanderings  of 
the  imagination  ;  '  That  action  which  is  vague  and  in- 
determinate will  at  last  settle  into  habit,  and  habitual 
peculiarities  are  quickly  ridiculous.' — Johnson.  Opi- 
nions are  lax,  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  tendency  to 
le--3en  the  moral  obligation,  or  to  loo3e7i  moral  ties; 
*In  this  general  depravity  of  manners  and  laxity  of 
orlnciples,  pure  religion  is  no  where  more  strongly  in- 


culcated (than  in  our  universities).' — Johnson.  Ltosi, 
notions  arise  from  the  unrestrained  state  of  the  will, 
from  the  influence  of  the  unruly  passions;  lax  notions 
from  the  errour  of  the  judgement;  loose  principles 
affect  the  moral  conduct  of  individuals ;  lax  principles 
aftect  the  speculative  opinions  of  men,  either  as  indi 
viduals  or  in  society :  one  is  loose  in  practice,  and  lax 
in  speculation  or  in  discipline :  the  loose  man  sins 
against  his  conscience ;  he  sets  himself  free  frnm  that 
to  which  he  knows  that  he  ought  to  submit  ■  the  lax 
man  errs,  but  lie  affects  to  defend  his  errour.  A  loose 
man  injures  himself,  but  a  lax  man  injures  society  at 
large.  Dissoluteness  is  the  excess  of  looseness ;  licen- 
tiousness is  the  consequence  of  laxity,  or  the  freedom 
from  external  constraint. 

Looseness  of  character,  if  indulged,  soon  sinks  into 
dissoluteness  of  morals ;  and  laxity  of  disciplin?  ii 
quickly  followed  by  licentiousness  of  manners. 

A  young  man  of  loose  character  makes  light  of 
moral  obligations  in  general;  'The  most  voluptuous 
and  loose  person  breathing,  were  he  but  tied  to  follow 
his  dice  and  his  courtships  every  day,  would  find  it  tlic 
greatest  torment  that  could  befall  him.'— South.  A 
man  of  dissolute  character  commits  every  excess,  and 
totally  disregards  every  restraint ;  '  As  the  life  of  Pelro 
nius  Arbiter  was  altogether  dissolute,  the  indifference 
which  he  showed  at  the  close  of  it  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  piece  of  natural  carelessness  rather  than  fortitude.' 
— Addison.  In  proportion  as  a  commander  is  lax  in 
the  punishment  of  offences,  an  army  will  become 
licentious ;  in  proportion  as  the  administration  of  law 
becomes  ioi,  the  age  will  become  licentious;  'Moral 
philosophy  is  very  agreeable  to  the  paradoxical  and 
licentious  spirit  of  the  age.' — Beattik. 

SLACK,  LOOSE. 
Slack,  in  Saxon  slaec,  low  German  slack,  Frencn 
lache,  Latin  laxus,  and  loose,  in  Saxon  laes,  both 
come  from  the  Hebrew  3f^n  to  make  free  or  Zoose; 
they  differ  more  in  application  than  in  sense  :  they  are 
both  opposed  to  that  which  is  close  bound;  but  dack 
is  said  only  of  that  which  is  tied,  or  that  with  v«hich 
any  thing  is  tied;  while  loose  is  saidof  any  subsur,  ices, 
the  parts  of  which  do  not  adhere  closely :  a  ro|  e  is 
slack  in  opposition  to  the  tight  rope,  which  is  streii  hed 
to  its  full  extent;  and  in  general  cords  or  strings  aie 
said  to  be  slack  which  fail  in  the  requ^-it^  degree  of 
tightness;  but  they  are  said  to  be  loose  in  an  indefin.^e 
manner,  without  conveying  any  collateral  idea:  tinis 
the  string  of  an  instrument  is  denominated  slaik 
rather  than  loose;  on  the  other  hand,  loose  is  said  of 
many  bodies  to  which  the  word  slack  cannot  be  ap- 
plied: a  garment  is  loose,  but  not  slack ;  the  leg  of  a 
table  is  loose,  but  not  slack.  In  the  moral  application 
that  which  admits  of  extension  lengthways  is  deno- 
minated slack;  and  that  which  fails  in  consistency 
and  close  adherence  is  loose:  trade  in  general  is  said 
to  be  slack,  or  the  sale  of  a  particular  article  to  be 
slack ;  but  an  engagement  is  said  to  be  loose,  and  priii 
ciples  loose. 

Rebellion  now  began,  for  lack 
Of  zeal  and  plunder,  to  grow  slack. — Hudibras 
Nor  fear  that  he  who  sit?  so  loose  to  life, 
Should  too  much  shun  its  labours  and  i(s  strife. 

DfcNHAM 

TO  RELAX,  REMIT. 

The  general  idea  of  diminution  is  that  which  allies 
these  words  to  each  other ;  but  they  differ  very  widely 
in  their  original  meaning,  and  somewhat  in  their  ordi- 
nary application ;  relax,  from  the  word  'ax  or  loose, 
signifies  to  make  loose,  and  in  its  moral  use  to  lessen 
any  thing  in  its  degree  of  tightness  or  rigour  ;  to  revdt, 
from  re  and  mitto  to  send  back,  signifies  to  take  off'  in 
part  or  entirely  that  which  has  been  imposed  ;  ihat  is, 
to  lessen  in  quantity.  In  regard  to  our  attempts  lo  act, 
we  may  speak  of  relaxing  in  our  endearours,  and  ro- 
milting  our  labours  or  exertions  ; 

No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 
Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear. 

GOLDSMITU 

How  often  have  I  blessed  the  coming  day, 
When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play. 

GOLDSUITB 
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m  regard  to  our  dealings  with  others,  we  may  speak 
jf  relaxing  in  discipline,  relaxing-  in  tho  severity  or 
itrlctness  of  our  conduct,  of  rnnittinff  a  punishment 
or  remitting  a  sentence.  The  discretionary  power  of 
ehowing  ineicy  when  placed  in  the  liariils  of  the  sove- 
reign, server  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  law ;  '  The 
Biatute  of  mortmain  was  at  several  limes  relaxed  by 
the  legislature.'— Swift.  When  the  punishment  seems 
to  be  dispro portioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence, 
it  is  but  equitable  to  remit  it.  '  The  magistrate  can 
often,  where  the  publick  good  demands  not  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  remit  the  punishment  of  criminal 
ofiences  by  his  own  authority.' — Locee. 

TO  CEASE,  LEAVE  OFF,  DISCONTINUE, 
DESIST. 

Cease,  in  French  cesser^  Latin  cesso,  from  ccssi  per- 
fect of  cedo  to  yield,  signifies  to  give  up  or  put  an  end 
to:  to  leave  off  is  literally  to  separate  one's  self  from 
an  action  or  course  of  conduct ;  discontinue,  with  the 
privative  dis,  expresses  the  opposite  of  continue :  de- 
sist, from  the  Latin  desisto,  or  de  and  sisto,  signifies 
literally  to  take  one's  self  ofi"  from  a  thing. 

To  cease  is  neuter ;  to  leave  off  and  discontinue  are 
active :  we  cease  from  doing  a  thing ;  we  leave  off  or 
discontinue  di  iliing.  Ceascis  used  either  for  particular 
actions  or  general  habits  ;  leave  off  more  usually  and 
properly  for  particular  actions ;  discontinue  for  general 
habits.  A  restless,  spoiled  child  never  ceases  crying 
until  it  has  obtained  what  it  wants ;  it  is  a  mark  of 
impatience  not  to  cease  lamenting  when  one  is  in  pain  ; 
A  successful  author  is  equally  in  danger  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  his  fame,  whether  he  continues  or  ceases  to 
write.' — Johnson.  A  labourer  leaves  off  his  work  at 
any  given  hour;  '  As  harsh  and  irregular  sound  is  not 
harmony;  so  neither  is- banging  a  cushion,  oratory; 
therefore,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  certain  divine  of 
tlie  first  order  would  do  well  to  leave  this  oj/".'— Swift. 
A  delicate  person  discontinues  bis  visits  when  they  are 
found  not  to  be  agreeable ;  '  I  would  cheerfully  have 
borne  the  whole  expense  of  it,  if  my  private  establish- 
ment of  native  readers  and  writers,  which  I  cannot 
with  convenience  discontinue  at  present,  did  not  require 
more  than  half  of  the  monthly  expense,  which  the  com- 
pletion of  a  Digest  woidd  in  my  opinion  demand.'— 
Bin  Wm.  Jones. 

It  sliould  be  our  first  endeavour  to  cease  to  do  evil. 
It  is  never  good  to  leave  off  working  while  there  is  any 
thing  to  do,  and  time  to  do  it  in.  The  discontinuing  of 
a  good  practice  without  adequate  grounds  evinces  great 
instability  of  character. 

To  cease  is  said  of  that  which  flows  out  of  the  nature 
of  things;  to  leave  off,  discontinue,  and  desist,  are 
always  the  acts  of  conscious  agents.  To  leave  off  mid 
discontinue  are  voluntary  acts,  desist  is  involuntary ; 
it  is  prudent  to  desist  from  using  our  endeavours  when 
we  find  them  ineffectual ;  it  is  natural  for  a  person  to 
leaie  off  when  he  sees  no  farther  occasion  to  continue 
his  labour;  '  The  laird  of  Kaarsa  has  sometimes  dis- 
puted tlie  chiellainry  of  tlie  clan  with  Macleod  of  Skie ; 
but  being  much  inferiour  in  extent  of  possessions,  has, 
J  suppose,  been  forced  to  desist.* — Johnson. 

CESSATION,  STOP,  REST,  INTERMISSION. 

Cessation,  from  the  verb  io  cease,  marks  the  condition 
of  leaving  oiT;  stop,  from  to  stop,  m:\rks  that  of  being 
stopped  or  prevented  from  going  on  ;  T^st,  from  to  rest, 
maiks  the  tta'e  of  being  quiet ;  and  intermission,  from 
tntermit,  marks  that  of  ceasing  occasionally. 

To  cease  respects  the  course  of  things ;  whatever 
does  not  go  on  has  ceased ;  things  cease  of  themselves : 
ftop  respects  some  external  action  or  influence ;  nothing 
stnps  but  what  is  supposed  io  be  stopped  or  hindered  by 
another :  rest  is  a  species  of  cessation  that  regards 
labour  or  exertion  ;  whatever  does  not  move  or  exert 
itself  is  at  rest:  intermission  is  a  species  of  cessation 
anly  for  a  lime  or  at  certain  intervals. 

Q'hat  whirh  ceases  or  stops  is  supposed  to  be  at  an 
end ;  rest  or  irrtermission  supposes  a  renewal.  A  ces- 
eatisnof  hostilities  is  at  all  times  desirable :  to  put  a 
stop  to  evil  practices  is  sometimes  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  of  aII  undertakings :  rest  after  fatigue  is 
indisjjensable,  for  labour  without  miermfssion  exhausts 
the  frame.  The  rain  ceases,  a  person  or  a  ball  t^tops 
running,  the  labourer  resJSs  from  his  toil,  a  lover  Isintcr- 
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mittent.    There  is  nothing  In  the  world  which  doesnoi 
cease  to  exist  at  one  period  or  another; 
Who  then  would  court  the  pomp  of  guilty  power, 
When  the  mind  sickens  at  llie\\'eary  show. 
And  flies  to  temporary  death  for  ease  7 
When  half  our  life 's  cessatio7i  of  our  being. 

Stkelb. 
Death  stops  every  one  sooner  or  later  in  his  career , 
*In  all  those  motions  and  operations  which  are  inces- 
santly going  on  throughout  nature,  there  is  no  stop  noi 
interruption.' — Blair.  Whoever  is  vexed  with  the 
cares  of  getting  riclies  will  find  no  rest  for  his  mind  or 
body  ;  *  The  refreshing  rest  and  peaceful  night  are  the 
portion  of  him  only  who  lies  down  weary  with  honest 
labour.'— Johnson.  He  h  ill  labour  without  intermie 
Kion  oftentimes  otdy  to  heap  troubles  on  himsell 
*  Whether  tlie  time  of  intermission  is  spent  in  company 
or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business  or  involuntary 
levities,  the  understanding  is  equally  abstracted  from 
the  object  of  inquiry.' — Johnson. 


INTERVAL,  RESPITE. 

Interval,  in  Latin  intervallum,  signifies  literally  the 
space  between  the  stakes  which  formed  a  Roman 
intrenchment;  and,  by  an  extended  application,  itsig 
nifies  any  space;  respite,  probably  contracted  from 
respirit,  signifies  a  breathing  again. 

Hvery  respite  requires  an  interval;  but  there  are 
many  intervals  where  there  is  no  respite.  The  term 
interval  respects  time  only;  respite  includes  the  idea 
of  action  within  that  time  which  may  be  more  or  lesa 
agreeable  ;  intei'vals  of  ease  are  a  respite  to  one  who 
is  oppressed  with  labour ;  '  Any  uncommon  exertion 
of  strength,  or  perseverance  in  labour,  is  succeeded  by 
a  long  interval  of  languor.' — Johnson.  The  interval 
which  is  sometimes  granted  to  a  criminal  before  hia 
execution  is  in  the  properest  sense  a  respite ;  *  Give  me 
leave  to  allow  myself  no  respite  from  labour  ' — Spkc- 

TATOR. 


REPRIEVE,  RESPITE. 

Reprieve  comes  in  all  probability  from  the  French 
repris,  participle  of  reprendre,  and  the  Latin  repre- 
kendo,  signifying  to  take  back  or  take  off  that  which 
has  been  laid  on  ;  respite  signifies  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  article. 

The  idea  of  a  release  from  any  pressure  or  burden  is 
common  to  tliese  terms ;  but  the  reprieve  is  that  which 
is  granted;  the  res;?z(e  sometimes  comes  to  us  in  the 
course  of  things :  we  gain  a  reprieve  from  any  punish- 
ment or  trouble  which  threatens  us  ;  we  gain  arespite 
from  any  labour  or  weiglit  that  presses  upon  us.    A 
criminal  gains  a  reprieve  when  the  punishment  of 
duath  is  commuted  for  that  of  transportation;  a  debtor 
may  be  said  to  obtain  a  reprieve  when,  with  a  prison 
before  his  eyes,  he  gets  such  indulgence  from  his  credit 
ors  as  sets  him  free  ;  there  is  frequently  no  respite  for 
persons  in  a  subordinate  station,  when  they  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  hard  taskmaster;    Sisyphus  is  feigned 
by  the  poets  to  have  been  condemned  to  the  toll  of 
perpetually  rolling  a  stone  up  a  hill  as  fast  as  it  rolled 
back,  from  which  toil  he  had  no  respite; 
All  that  I  ask  is  but  a  short  reprieve, 
Till  I  forget  to  love  and  learn  to  grieve. 
Some  pause  and  respite  only  I  require. 
Till  with  my  tears  I  shall  have  quenc^'d  my  fire. 

Drydkn. 


INCESSANTLY,  UNCEASINGLY,  UNINTER- 
RUPTEDLY, WITHOUT  INTERMISSION.  ' 
The  want  of  continuity,  not  of  duration,  is  denoted 
by  these  terms ;  incessantly  is  the  most  general  and 
indefinite  of  all;  it  signifies  without  ceasing,  but  may 
be  applied  to  things  which  admit  of  certain  intervals : 
unceasingly  is  definite,  and  signifies  never  ceasing,  il 
cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  what  has  any  cessation. 
In  familiar  discourse,  incessantly  is  a  hyperbolicli 
mode  of  speech,  by  which  one  means  to  denote  the  ab- 
sence of  those  ordinary  intervals  which  are  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  as  when  one  says  a  person  is  incessantly 
tal  king ;  by  which  is  understood,  tliat  he  does  not  allow 
himself  the  ordinary  intervals  c*"  rest  from  talking ; 
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Surfeat,  misdiet,  and  unthrifty  waste, 

Vaiiie  feastes,  and  ydle  superfluite, 

All  those  this  sence'a  fort  assayle  incessantly. 

Spenser. 
Unceasingly^  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  more  literally  em- 
ployed for  a  positive  want  of  cessation ;  a  noise  is  said 
to  be  unceasing  which  literally  never  ceases;  or  com- 
plaints are  unceasing  which  are  made  without  any 
pauses  or  intervals; 
Impell'd  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  fleeting  good  that  mocks  me  with  the  view. 
Goldsmith. 

Incessantly  and  unceasingly  are  said  of  things  which 
act  of  themselves  ;  uninterruptedly  is  said  of  that 
which  depends  upon  other  things:  iiTa.ms  incessantly 
marks  a  continued  operation  of  nature,  independent 
of  every  thing  ;  but  to  be  uninterruptedly  liappy  marks 
one's  freedom  from  every  foreign  influence  which  is 
unfriendly  to  one's  happiness; 

She  draws  a  close  incumbent  cloud  of  death, 
Uninterrupted  by  the  living  winds. — Thomson. 

Incessantly  and  the  other  two  words  are  employed 
either  for  persons  or  things ;  without  intermission  is 
however  mostly  employed  for  persons:  things  act  and 
react  incessantly  upon  one  another ;  a  man  of  a  per- 
severing temper  goes  on  labouring  without  intermis- 
sion, until  he  has  efiected  his  purpose;  'For  any  one 
to  be  always  in  a  laborious,  hazardous  posture  of 
defence,  without  intermission,  must  needs  be  intolera- 
Dle.' — South. 

ALWAYS,  AT  ALL  TIMES,  EVER. 

Always,  compounded  of  all  and  ways,  is  the  same 
as,  under  all  circumstances,  through  all  the  ways  of 
life,  that  is,  uninterruptedly;  at  all  times,  means, 
without  distinction  of  time;  ever  implies,  for  a  perpe- 
tuity, without  end. 

A  man  must  be  always  virtuous,  that  is,  whether  in 
adversity  or  prosperity ;  '  Human  life  never  stands  still 
for  any  long  time.  It  is  by  no  means  a  fixed  and  steady 
object,  like  the  mountain  or  the  rock,  which  you  always 
find  in  the  same  situation.' — Blair.  A  man  must  be 
at  all  times  virtuous,  that  is,  in  his  going  in  and  coming 
out,  his  rising  up  and  his  lying  down,  by  day  and  by 
night;  'Among  all  the  expressions  of  good  nature,  I 
shall  single  out  that  which  goes  under  the  general  name 
of  charity,  as  it  consists  in  relieving  the  indigent ;  that 
being  a  trial  of  this  kind  which  offers  itself  to  us  almost 
at  all  times,  fLtidin  every  place.' — Addison.  A  virtuous 
man  will  be  eucr  happy,  that  is,  in  this  life,  and  the 
life  to  come ;  '  Have  yoii  forgotten  all  the  blessings  you 
have  continued  to  enjoy  cuer  since  the  day  that  you 
came  forth  a  helpless  infant  into  the  world.'— Blair. 

TO  STAND,  STOP,  REST,  STAGNATE. 

To  stand,  in  German  stehen,  &c.  Latin  sto,  Greek 
"s^tii  to  stand,  Hebrew  niK'  to  settle;  stop,  in  Saxon 
s(07J7)a7j,ifcc.  conveys  the  ideas  of  pressing,  thickening, 
like  the  Latin  stipa,  and  the  Greek  ^sificLv ;  whence  it 
nas  been  made  in  Entrlish  to  express  immoveab'lity ; 
rest  is  contracted  from  the  Latin  resislo  or  re  and  sisto 
to  place  or  stand  back;  stagnate,  in  Latin  stagnatus, 
participle  of  stagno.,  comes  from  stagnum  a  pool,  and 
that  either  from  sto  to  stand,  because  waters  stand 
perpetually  in  a  pool,  or  from  the  Greek  j-eyrdf  an  enclo- 
sure, because  a  pool  is  an  enclosure  for  waters. 

The  absence  of  motion  is  expressed  by  all  these 
terms ;  stand  is  the  most  general  of  all ;  to  stand  is 
simply  not  to  move ;  to  stop  is  to  cease  to  move :  we 
stand  either  for  want  of  inclination  or  power  to  move; 
but  we  stop  from  a  disinclination  to  goon:  to  rest  is  to 
stop  from  an  express  dislike  to  motion  ;  we  may  stop 
for  purposes  of  convenience,  or  because  we  have  no 
farther  to  go,  but  we  rest  from  fatigue ;  to  stagnate  is 
only  a  species  of  standing  as  respects  liquids  ;  water 
may  both  stand  and  stagnate;  but  the  former  implies 
a  temporary,  the  lattor  a  permanent  state:  water 
stands  in  a  puddle,  but  It  stagnates  in  a  pond  or  in  any 
confined  space. 

All  these  terms  admit  of  an  extended  application; 
Dusines^  stands  s'.ill,  or  there  is  a  stand  in  business ; 
Whither  can  wo  run, 
Wheic  make  a  stand?— Dryveii. 


A  mercantile  house  stops,  or  stops  payment,  or  a  pe* 
son  stops  in  his  career;  'lam  afraid  should  1  put  £ 
stop  now  to  this  design,  now  thai  it  is  so  near  being 
coinpleated,  I  shall  find  it  diflicult  t«  resume  ii.'- 
Melmotii  (Pliny).  An  affair  rests  undecided,  or  rests 
in  the  hands  of  a  person  ; 

Who  rests  of  immortality  assur'd 
Is  safe,  whatever  ills  are  here  endur'd. — Jenvnu 
Trade  stagnates;  'This  inundation  of  strangers 
which  used  to  be  confined  to  the  summer,  will  stag- 
nate all  the  winter.' — Gibbon.  Stand,  stop,  and  rest 
are  likewise  employed  transitively,  but  wiih  a  wida 
distinction  in  the  sense;  lo  stand  in  this  case  is  to  sel 
one's  self  up  to  resist;  as  to  stand  tlie  :rial,  to  stand 
the  test :  to  stop  has  the  sense  of  hinder ;  as  to  stop  a 
person  who  is  going  on,  that  is^  lo  make  him  stop :  to 
rest  is  to  make  a  Uiing  i-est  or  lean ;  a  person  rests  hu 
argument  upon  the  supposed  innocence  of  another 

TO  CHECK,  STOP 
Check,  from  the  German  Schach  chess,  derives  irjt 
figurative  signification  of  restraining  the  movements, 
from  checkmate,  a  movement  in  that  game  whereby 
one  stops  one  adversary  from  carrying  his  game  any 
farther;  to  stop  {v.  Cessation)  is  to  cause  not  to  move 
at  all :  the  growth  of  a  plant  is  checked  when  it  does 
not  grow  so  fast  as  usual ;  its  growth  is  stopped  when 
it  ceases  altogether  to  grow:  the  water  of  a  river  is 
stopped  by  a  dam  ;  the  rapidity  of  its  course  is  checked 
by  the  intervention  of  rocks  and  sands. 

When  applied  to  persons,  to  check  is  always  con 
trary  to  the  will  of  the  sufferer  ;  but  to  stop  is  ofte»  a 
matter  of  indifference,  if  not  directly  serviceable:  one 
is  checked  in  his  career  of  success  by  some  unlowartf 
event;  'Shall  neither  the  admonitions  which  you  re 
ceive  from  the  visible  inconstancy  of  the  world,  nor 
the  declarations  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  be  juflicien' 
to  check  your  thoughtless  career  V — Blair.     One  b 
stopped  on  a  journey  by  tlie  meeting  of  a  friend 
Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies, 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 
Whore  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide, 
Lift  the  tall  rainpire's  artificial  pride.— Goldsmith 
In  a  moral  application  these  terms  bear  a  similai 
analogy:  check  has  the  import  of  diminishing;  stop 
that  of  destroying  or  causing  to  cease ;  many  evild 
may  be  easily  checked,  to  which  it  would  not  be  ea.sy 
to  put  an  effectual  stop. 

TO  HINDER.  STOP. 

Hinder,  iVom  hind  or  behind,  signifies  to  hinder  by 
going  behind  or  pulling  one  behind ;  to  stop  is  to  make 
to  stand. 

Hindering  refers  solely  to  the  prosecution  of  an 
object:  stop  refers  simply  to  the  cessation  of  motion  ; 
we  may  be  hindered,  therefore,  by  being  stopped ;  but 
we  may  also  be  hindered  without  being  expressly 
stopped,  and  we  may  be  stopped  without  being  hin 
dered.  If  the  stoppage  do  not  interfere  with  any 
other  object  in  view,  it  is  a  stoppage,  but  not  a  hin- 
drance ;  as  when  we  are  stopped  by  a  friend  while 
walking  for  pleasure ; 

A  signal  omen  stopped  the  passing  host, 

Their  martial  fury  in  their  wonder  lost. — Popk. 
But  if  stopped  by  an  idler  in  i.'ie  midst  of  urgent 
business,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  proceed  according  to 
our  business,  this  is  both  a  stoppage  and  a  htndrante. 
On  the  other  han.^  if  we  are  interrupted  in  the  regular 
course  of  our  proceeding,  but  not  compelled  to  stand 
still  or  give  up  our  business  for  any  time,  this  may  be 
a  hindrance,  but  not  a  stoppage  :  in  this  manner,  the 
conversation  of  others,  in  the  midst  of  our  business, 
may  considerably  retard  its  progress,  and  so  far  hinder, 
but  not  expressly  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  concern  ;  '  Is 
it  not  the  height  of  wisdom  and  goodness  too,  tokinder 
the  consummation  of  those  soul-wasting  sins  by 
obliging  us  to  withstand  them  in  their  first  infancy  .'*— 
South.  , 

TO  HINDER,  PREVENT,  IMPEDE,  OBSTRrCT 

Hinder  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article 
prevent,  from  pro;  before  and  renio  to  come,  sigiiifies  to 
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kinder  hy  coming  hefore,  or  to  cmss  another  by  the  an- 
ticipatimi  of  his  purpose ;  impede,  in  Latin  from  in 
&nd  pedes  the  feet,  sianilies  lo  corno  between  his  feet 
and  entangle  Iiini  in  liirf  progress ;  '  Inipedire  profec- 
lionem  aut  eerie  lardare.' — Cicero,  obstruct^  from 
ob  and  struo,  signifies  to  set  up  soinethina  in  one's  way, 
to  block  up  the  passage. 

Hinder  is  the  most  general  of  ilicsc  terms,  as  it  con- 
veys little  mortj  than  the  idea  wliich  is  common  to 
Uiem  all,  namely,  that  of  kenpins;  one  from  his  pur- 
pose. To  hinder  is  commonly  said  of  that  which  is 
rend*  red  impossible  for  the  time  being,  or  merely  de- 
layed ;  prevent  is  said  of  tliat  which  is  rendered  alto- 
gether impracticable.  A  person  is  hindertid  by  the 
weather  and  his  various  engagements  from  reaching  a 
place  at  the  time  lie  intended;  \\g  \s  prevented  but  not 
hindered  by  ill  health  from  going  thither  at  all.  If  a 
friend  calls,  he  hindeis  me  from  finishing  the  letter 
wiich  I  was  writing;  if  I  wish  to  prevent  my  son 
from  reading  any  book,  I  keep  it  out  of  his  way ;  '  It  is 
much  easier  to  keep  ourselves  void  of  resentment,  than 
to  restrain  it  from  excess  when  it  has  gained  admission. 
To  use  the  illustration  of  an  excellent  author,  we  can 
I  -eifcnt  the  beginnings  of  some  things,  whose  progress 
afterward  we  cannot  hinder.'' — Holland. 

To  hinder  is  an  act  of  the  moment,  it  supposes  no 
design ;  prevent  is  a  premeditated  act,  deliberated  upon, 
and  adopted  for  general  purposes:  the  former  is  applied 
only  to  the  movements  of  any  particular  individual, 
the  latter  to  events  and  circumstances.  I  hinder  a 
person  who  is  running,  if  I  lay  hold  of  his  arm  and 
make  him  walk  ;  it  is  the  object  of  every  good  govern- 
ment to  prevent  offences  rather  than  to  punish  offend- 
ers. In  ordinary  discourse  these  words  fall  very  much 
into  one  emother,  when  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
donotsufflciently  define,  whether  the  action  in  hand 
oe  altogether  suspended,  or  only  suspended  for  a 
time ;  birt  tlie  above  explanation  must  make  it  very 
clear,  that  hinder,  in  its  proper  sense  and  application, 
is  but  a  temporary  act,  and  j7rcven£  is  a  decisive  and 
permanent  act. 

To  impede  and  obstruct  is  a  species  of  Mndeiing 
which  is  said  rather  of  things  than  of  persons  ;  hindtr 
is  said  of  both;  but  hinder  is  commonly  employed  in 
regard  to  trifling  matters,  or  such  as  retard  a  person's 
proceedings  in  the  smallest  degree;  impede  and  eb- 
atruct  are  acts  of  greater  importance,  or  produce  u 
btill  greater  degree  of  delay.  A  person  is  hindered  in 
his  work,  although  neither  impeded  nor  odstructed; 
but  the  quantity  of  artillery  and  baggage  whicti  la 
attached  to  an  army  will  greatly  impede  it  in  its  march  : 
and  the  trees  which  are  thrown  across  ilie  roads  wiil 
obstruct  its  march. 

Whatever  causes  a  person  to  do  a  thing  slower  thpn 
he  wishes  is  a  hindrance  ;  whatever  binds  him  so  thai 
he  cannot  move  freely  forward  is  an  impediment ; 
whatever  acts  upon  the  path  or  passage  so  as  xopre- 
•cent  him  from  moving  forward  is  an  obsimuion. 
Every  impediment  and  obstruction  is  a  hindrance, 
though  not  vice  versd.  A  person  is  hindered  in  the 
tiling  he  is  about  if  lie  be  called  off  to  do  something 
else ;  ill  health  impedes  a  person's  progress  in  learning ; 
any  foreign  body  lodging  in  the  vessels  of  the  human 
body  obstructs  the  course  of  the  fluids,  imd  con- 
sequently brings  on  serious  diseases.  Iliridrances 
always  suppose  the  agency  of  a  person,  either  of  the 
one  who  hinders,  or  the  one  who  is  hindered ;  but  im- 
pediments  and  obstructions  may  be  employed  with 
regard  to  the  operations  of  nature  on  inanimate  ob- 
jects. Cold  impedes  the  growth  of  plunls ;  a  dam  ob- 
structs the  course  of  water  ;  *Truth  was  provoked  to 
itee  herself  thus  biJfied  and  impeded  by  an  enemy 
whom  she  looked  on  with  contempt.' — Johnson. 
This  path  you  say  is  hid  hi  endless  night, 
*T  is  self-coacoit  alone  obstructs  your  sight. 

Jenyns. 


DIFFICULTY,  OBSTACLE,  IMPEDIMENT. 

Di^cuhyy  in  Latin  difficuUas  and  difficilis,  com- 
pounded of  tne  privative  ais  and  fadlis  easy,  from 
facto  lo  do,  signifies  the  thing  not  easy  to  be  done ; 
obstacle,  in  Latin  obstacidnm^  from  ohsto  lo  stand  in 
the  way,  signifies  the  thing  that  stands  in  tho  way  be- 
tween a  person  and  the  object  he  has  in  view  ;  impedi- 
ment, in  Latin  impedimentum,  from  impcdio  ccmiiouuti- 
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edof  m  and  pcdtis,  siRnifies  something  that  cntan;^i('i 
the  feet. 

All  these  terms  Include  in  theii  signification  that 
which  interferes  either  with  the  aclions  or  viijweof 
men ;  the'dijjiculiy*  lies  most  in  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  thing  itself;  the  /ibstaclc  and  impedi- 
ment consist  of  that  wliicli  is  external  or  foreign :  a 
difficuttij  interferes  with  the  completion  of'  any  work 
an  obstmcle  interferes  with  the  attainmenfof  any  end  , 
an  impediment  interrupts  the  progress,  and  prevents  the 
execution  of  one's  wishes:  a  diffi.culty  embarrasses,  it 
suspends  the  powers  of  acting  or  deciding ;  an  obstacle 
opposes  itself,  it  is  properly  met  in  the  way,  and  inter- 
venes between  us  and  our  object ;  an  impediment 
shackles  and  puts  a  stop  to  our  proceedings:  we  speak 
of  encountering  a  difficulty,  surmounting  an  obstacle, 
and  removing  an  impediment :  the  disposition  of  the 
mind  often  occasions  more  difficulties  in  negociations 
than  the  subjects  themselves;  'Truth  has  less  of 
ti'ouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement  and  perplexity, 
of  danger  anil  hazard  in  it.'— Tillotson.  The  elo- 
quence of  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest  obstacle 
which  Philip  of  Macedon  experienced  in  his  political 
career;  ^ One  obstacle  must  have  stood  not  a  little  in 
the  way  of  that  preferment  after  which  Young  seems 
to  have  panted.  Though  he  took  orders,  he  never 
entirely  shook  off  politicks.'— Croft.  Ignorance  of 
the  language  is  the  greatest  impediment  which  a 
foreigner  experiences  in  the  pursuit  of  any  object  out 
of  his  own  country  ,  '  The  necessity  of  complying  with 
times,  and  of  sparing  persons,  is  the  great  impedimcn 
of  biography.' — Johnson. 

TO  PREVENT,  ANTICIPATE. 
To  prevent  (u.  To  hinder)  is  literally  to  come  befure- 
hand,  and  anticipate,  from  ante  and  capio  to  take 
beforehand :  the  former  is  employed  for  actual  occur- 
rences ;  the  latter  as  much  for  calculations  as  for 
actions  ;  prevent  is  the  act  of  one  being  towards  an- 
other ;  anticipate  is  the  act  of  a  being  either  towards 
himself  or  another.  God  is  said  to  prevent  us,  if  he 
interposes  with  his  grace  to  divert  our  purpoecs  towards 
that  which  is  right;  '  Prevent  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  our 
doings  with  thy  most  gracious  favour.' — Common 
Prayer.  We  anticipate  the  happiness  which  we  arc 
to  enjoy  in  future;  and  so  in  like  manner  we  may 
anticipate  our  pains; 

Why  should  we 
Anticipate  out  s.otTOWB'i  'T  is  like  those 
WJio  die  for  fear  of  death. — Denhau. 
We  also  anticipate  what  a  person  is  going  to  say  ny 
saying  the  same  thing  before  him.    The  term  prevent, 
when  taken  in  ibis  its  strict  and  literal  sense,  is  em 
ployed  only  as  the  act  of  the  Divine  Being; 
But  I  do  think  it  most  cowardly  and  vile. 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life. — Shakspeare. 
Anticipate,  on  the  contrary,  is  talcen  only  as  ihe  act 
of  human  beings  towards  each  other  or  themselves; 
'  He  that  has  anticipated  the  conversation  of  a  wit 
will  wonder  to  what  prejudice  he  owes  his  reputation.' 
—Johnson.    These  words  may,  howe'"*,  be  farther 
allied  to  each  other,  when  under  the  I'^rm  preoentian 
in  its  vulgar  acceptation  is  included  Ine  idea  of  hin- 
dering another  in  his  procecd^igs;  in  which  case  to 
anticipate  is  a  species  of  prevention ;  that  is,  to  pre- 
vent another  from  doing  a  thing  by  doing  it  one's  self  ^ 
'I  am  far  from  pretending  to  instruct  tiie  profession,  or 
anticipating  their  directions  to  such  as  are  under  their 
I  government.' — Arbuthnot. 

TO  PKEVENT,  OBVIATE,  PRECLUDE. 
To  prevent  (v.  To  hinder)  is  hero  as  in  the  former 
case  tlie  generick  term,  the  others  are  specifick.  Wh&l 
one  prevents  does  not  happen  at  all:  what  one  otj- 
viates  ceases  to  happen  in  future;  we  prevent  those 
evils  which  we  know  will  come  to  pass  if  not  pre- 
vented: we  obviate  those  evils  which  we  have  already 
felt ;  that  is,  we  prevent  their  repetition.  Crimes  and 
calamities  are  prevented;  difficulties,  objections,  in 
conveniences,    and   troubles,   aie   obviated.      Whec 

*Vide  Abbe    Girard :  "  DilScuIt^,  obstaclf,    em 
p^chement " 
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crowds  ocltyiLt  ill  past  numbera  in  any  small  spot,  it  is 
not  easy  to  prevent  mischief:  wise  precautions  may 
be  adopted  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  wliicli  neces- 
sarily attends  a  great  crowd. 

Prevent  and  obviate  are  the  acts  of  either  conscious 
or  unconscious  agents:  preclude  is  the  act  of  uncon- 
sc!0U3  agents  only:  om  prevents  or  obviates  a  thing 
by  the  use  of  means,  or  else  the  things  themselves 
prevent  an^obviate^  as  when  we  say,  that  a  person 
prevents  another  from  coming,  or  illness  prevents  him 
from  coming ;  a  person  obviates  a  difficulty  by  a  con- 
trivance, a  certain  arrangement  or  change  obviates 
every  difficulty.  We  intentionally  prevent  a  person 
from  doing  that  which  we  disapprove  of;  his  circum- 
stances preclude  liim  from  enjoying  certain  privileges. 
Prevent  respects  that  which  is  either  good  or  bad ; 
obviate  respects  that  which  is  always  bad;  preclude 
respects  that  which  is  good  or  desirable:  ill-health 
prevents  a  person  from  pursuing  his  business;  em- 
ployment prevents  a  young  person  from  falling  into 
bad  practices; 

Ev'ry  disease  of  age  we  may  prevent^ 
Like  those  of  youth,  by  being  diligent. — Denham. 
Admonition  often  obviates  the  necessity  of  punish- 
ments; *The  imputation  of  folly,  if  it  is  true,  must 
be  suffered  without  hope;  but  that  of  immorality  may 
be  obviated  by  removing  the  cause.' — Hawkksworth. 
Want  of  learning  or  of  a  regular  education  often  pre- 
cludes a  man  from  many  of  the  political  advantages 
which  he  might  otherwise  enjoy;  'Has  not  man  an 
Inheritance  to  which  all  may  return,  who  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  continue  the  pursuit  af^er  pleasure  till 
every  hope  is  precluded?' — Hawkksworth. 

TO  RETARD,  HINDER. 

To  retardj  from  the  Latin  tardus  slow,  signifying 
to  make  slow,  is  applied  to  the  movements  of  any 
object  forward:  as  in  the  Latin  'Impetum  inimici 
tardare.^ — Cicero.  To  hinder  {v.  To  hinder)  is  ap- 
plied to  the  person  moving  or  acting:  we  retard  or 
make  slow  the  progress  of  any  scheme  towards  com- 
pletion ;  '  Nothing  has  tended  more  to  retard  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  than  the  disposition  in  vulgar 
minds  to  vilify  what  they  cannot  comprehend.' — John- 
son. We  hinder  or  keep  back  the  person  who  ia 
completing  the  scheme ;  '  The  very  nearness  of  an 
object  sometimes  hinders  the  sight  of  it.' — South.  We 
retard  a  thing  therefore  often  by  hindering-  the  per- 
son ;  but  we  frequently  hinder  a  person  without  ex- 
pressly retarding-,  and  on  the  contrary  the  thing  is 
retarded  without  the  person  being  hindered.  "I'he 
publication  of  a  work  is  sometimes  retarded  by  the 
hindrances  which  an  author  meets  with  in  bringing 
it  to  a  conclusion ;  but  a  work  may  be  retarded 
through  the  idleness  of  printers  and  a  variety  of  other 
causes  which  are  independent  of  any  hindrance.  So 
in  like  manner  a  person  may  be  hindered  in  going  to 
his  place  of  destination;  but  we  do  not  say  that  he 
Is  retarded  y  because  it  is  only  the  execution  of  an 
object,  and  not  the  simple  movements  of  the  person 
which  are  retarded. 

TO  DELAY,  DEFER,  POSTPONE,  PROCRASTI- 
NATE, PROLONG,  PROTRACT,  RETARD. 
Delay,  compounded  of  de  and  lay,  signifies  to  lay  or 
keep  back;  defer,  compounded  of  de  and  fer,  in  Latin 
fero,  signifies  to  put  off;  postpone,  couipotinded  of 
post  and  pone,  from  the  Latin  pono  to  place,  signities 
to  place  behind  or  after ;  prccrastinate,  from  pro  and 
eras  to-morrow,  signifies  to  put  off  till  to-morrow; 
prolonging,  answering  to  the  prolatio  of  the  Latins, 
signifies  the  lengthening  the  period  of  time  for  begin- 
ning or  ending  a  thing ;  protract^  from  traho  to  draw, 
signifies  to  draw  out  the  time;  and  retard  to  make  a 
thing  hang  in  hand. 

To  delay  is  simply  not  to  commence  action  ;  to  defer 
and  postpone  are  to  fix  its  commencement  at  a  more 
liistant  period:  we  may  delay  a  thing  for  days,  hours, 
and  minutes;  we  defer  or  postpone  it  for  months  or, 
weeka.  Delays  mostly  arise  from  faults  in  the  peison 
delaying ,  they  are  seldom  reasonable  or  advantageous ; 
differing  and  postponing  are  discretionary  acts,  which 
WG  justifieil  by  tlie  circumstances:  iridulent  peojile  are 
most  prune  to  delay ; 


From  thee  botli  old  and  young  with  prolit  Icam. 
The  bounds  of  good  and  evil  to  discern  ; 
Unhappy  he  who  does  this  work  adjourn, 
And  to  to-morrow  would  the  search  delay; 
His  lazy  morrow  will  be  like  to-day.— Drydes. 
When  a  plan  is  not  maturely  digested,  it  is  prudent  to 
defer  its  execution  until  eveiy  thing  is  in  an  entire 
state  of  preparation.     Procrastination  is  a  cul|fabU 
delay  arising  solely  from  the  fault  of  the  prourastt 
nator;   *  Cum  plerisque  in  rebis  gerendis  tardilas  el 
procrastinatio  odiosa  est,  turn  hoc  bellum  indiget  cele- 
ritatis.' — Cicero.    It  is  the  part  of  a  dilatory  mm  to 
procrastinate  that  which  it  is  both  his  interest  an^ 
duty  to  perform ; 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. — Young 
To  defer  is  used  without  regard  to  any  particulai 
lime  or  object;  to  postpone  has  always  relation  to 
something  else :  it  is  properly  to  defer  until  the  com 
pletion  of  some  period  or  event:  a  person  may  defer 
his  visit  from  month  to  month ;  he  postpones  his  visit 
until  the  commencement  of  a  new  year:  a  tardy  debtor 
delays  the  settlement  of  his  accounts;  a  merchant 
defers  the  shipment  of  any  goods  in  consequence  of  the 
receipt  of  fresh  intelligence;  'Never  defer  that  till  to- 
morrow which  you  can  do  to-day.'— Buna  ell.  A 
merchant  postpones  the  shipment  until  after  the  arrival 
of  the  expected  fleet;  'When  1  postponed  to  another 
summer  my  journey  to  England,  could  I  apprehend 
that  I  never  should  see  her  again  !' — Gibbon. 

We  delay  the  execution  of  a  thing ;  we  prolong  or 
protract  the  continuation  of  a  thing:  we  retard  the 
termination  of  a  tiling:  we  may  delay  answering  a 
letter,  prolong  a  contest,  protract  a  lawsuit,  and  retard 
a  publication; 

Perhaps  great  Hector  then  had  found  his  fate, 
But  Jove  and  destiny  prolonged  his  date.— Pc"*. 
To  this  Euryalus :  "  You  plead  in  vain. 
And  h\ii  protract  the  cause  you  cannot  gain." 
Virgil 
I  see  the  layurs  tlien 
Of  mingled  moulds  of  more  retentive  earths, 
That  while  the  stealing  moisture  they  transmit, 
Retard  its  motion  and  forbid  its  waste. 

Thomson. 

TO  PROROGUE,  ADJOURN. 

Prorogue,  from  the  Latin  prorogo,  signifies  to  pm 
off,  and  is  used  in  the  general  sense  of  deferring  foi 
an  indefinite  period ;  '  A  prorogation  is  the  conti- 
nuance of  Parliament  from  one  session  to  another.*— 
Blackstonk. 

Adjourn,  from  joum^e  the  day,  signifies  only  to  put 
off  for  a  day  or  some  short  period;  'An  adjourn- 
ment is  no  more  than  a  continuance  ol  the  session  from 
one  day  to  another.'— Blackstone.  Prorogueing  ia 
applied  to  national  assemblies  only;  adjoumina-  is 
applicable  to  any  meeting.  * 


SLOW,  DILATORY,  TARDY,  TEDIOUS. 

Slow  is  doubtless  connected  with  sluther  and  slide, 
which  kind  of  motion  when  walking  is  the  slowest  and 
the  laziest ;  dilatory,  from  the  Latin  defero  to  defer, 
signifies  prone  to  defer ;  tardy  is  but  a  variation  of 
the  Jjatin  tardus  slow;  tedious,  from  the  Latin  tcsdit 
to  be  weary,  signifies  causing  weariness. 

Slow  is  a  general  and  unqualified  term  applicable 
to  the  motion  of  any  object  or  to  the  motions  and  ac- 
tions of  persons  in  particular,  and  to  their  disposi 
tions  also ;  dilatory  relates  to  the  temper  <mly  of  per 
sons :  we  are  slow  in  what  we  are  about ; 

The  powers  above  are  slow 
In  punishing,  and  should  not  we  resemble  them  1 
Drvden. 
We  are  dilatory  in  setting  about  a  thing ;  '  A  dilatory 
temper  is  unfit  for  a  place  of  trust.'— Addison.    Slow 
is  applied  to  corporeal  or  mental  actions;   s  person 
may  be  sioMj  in  walking,  or  5/o7c  in  conreivii^:  tardy 
applies  more  to  wliat  is  mental  than  to  what  is  cor- 
poreal; we  are  tardy  m  our  proceedings  o-  our  pro 
gress;  we  are  tardy  in  making  up  accounts  or  in  con 
eluding  a  treaty; 
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Diiaih  he  has  ofl  accus'd 

Of  tardy  execution,  since  tlenouiic'd 

The  day  of  liis  offence. — Milton. 
»Ve  may  be  slow  with  pvopriety  or  not,  to  our  own  in- 
convenience or  that  of  otiiers;  when  we  are  tedious 
we  are  always  so  iiiipruDedy :  "  To  be  slow  and  sure" 
is  a  vulgar  proverb,  but  a  great  truth ;  by  this  we  do 
ourselves  good,  and  inconvenience  no  one ;  but  he  who 
is  tedious  is  slow  to  the  annoyance  of  others;  a  prolix 
writer  must  always  be  tedious,  for  he  keeps  the  reader 
long  in  suspense  before  lie  couies  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  period , 

Her  sympathizing  lover  takes  his  stand 

Uigh  on  til'  opponent  bank,  and  ceaseless  sings 

The  tedic-VrS  lime  away. — Thomson. 


TO  LINGER,  TARRV,  LOITER,  LAG,  SAUN 
TER. 

Linger,  from  longer,  signifies  to  make  tlie  time 
longer  in  doing  a  thing;  tarryt  from  tardus  slow,  is 
10  make  the  thing  slow ;  loiter  may  probably  come 
frani  ie7i(u5  slow;  lag,  from  lie,  signifies  to  lie  back; 
saunter  is  derived  from  sancta  terra  the  Holy  Land  ; 
because,  in  the  iime  of  the  crusades,  many  idle  per- 
sons were  goiug  backwards  and  forwards:  hence  idle, 
planless  going,  comes  to  be  so  denoitiinated. 

Suspension  of  action  or  slow  movement  enters  into 
fhe  meaning  of  all  these  terms:  to  linger  is  to  stop 
allogether,  or  to  move  but  slowly  forward,  and  to  tarry 
Is  properly  to  suspend  one's  movement :  the  former 
proceeds  from  reluctance  to  leave  the  spot.on  which 
we  stand;  the  latter  from  motives  of  discretion  ;  he 
will  naturally  linger  who  is  going  to  leave  the  place  of 
his  nativity  for  an  indefinite  period  ;  in  which  sense  it 
is  figuratively  applied  to  life  and  otiier  objects; 

'T  is  long  since  I,  for  my  celestial  wife, 

Loalh'd  by  the  Gods,  have  dragg'd  a  lingering  life. 

Dryden. 

Those  who  have  much  business  to  transact  will  be  led 
to  tarry  long  m  a  place ;  '  Herod  having  tarried  only 
seven  days  at  Rome  for  the  dispatch  of  his  business, 
returned  to  his  ships  at  Brundusium.' — Prideaux. 
To  loiter  is  to  move  slowly  and  reluctantly;  but,  from 
a  bad  cause,  a  child  loiters  who  is  unwilling  to  go  to 
school;  'Rapid  wits  loiter,  or  faint,  and  suffer  lliem- 
selves  to  be  surpassed  by  the  even  and  regular  perse- 
verance cf  slower  understandings.' — Johnson.  To 
lag  is  to  move  slower  than  others ;  to  stop  while  they 
are  going  on;  this  is  seldom  done  for  a  good  purpose: 
those  who  lag  have  generally  some  sinister  and  pri- 
vate end  to  answer ; 

I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading. — Milton. 
To  saunter  is  altogether  the  act  of  an  idler ;  those  who 
have  no  object  in  moving  either  backward  or  forward, 
will  saanter  if  they  move  at  all;  'She  walks  all  the 
morning  sauntering  about  the  shop,  with  her  arms 
through  her  pocket  holes.'— Johnson. 


TO  HASIEN,  ACCELERATE,  SPEED, 
EXPEDITE,  DESPATCH. 

Hasten,  in  French  hatir,  and  In  the  Northern  Ian 
Euagcs  hasten,  Sec,  is  most  probably  connected  with 
hciss  hot,  expressing  what  is  vivid  and  active;  acce- 
lerate, from  celer  quick,  signifies  literally  to  quicken 
for  a  specifick  purpose ;  speed,  from  the  Greek  cnndd^b), 
signifies  to  carry  on  diligently;  expedite,  in  Latin 
expcdio,  from  ez  and  pes,  signifies  literally  to  remove 
obstacles;  despatch,  in  French  depecker,  from  pes  a 
foot,  signifies  also  putting  oft",  or  clearing  away  impedi- 
ments. 

Quickness  in  movement  and  action  is  the  common 
idea  in  ah  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  nature  of 
the  movement  and  the  action.  To  hasten  expresses 
little  more  than  the  general  idea  of  quickness  in 
moving  towards  a  point;  thus,  he  hastens  who  runs 
\o  get  to  the  end  of  his  journeyf  accelerate  expresses 
moreover  the  idea  of  bringing  something  to  a  point; 
thus,  every  mechanical  business  is  accelerated  by  the 


uruei  and  distribution  of  its  several  parts;  *Lct  the 
agL'd  consider  well,  that  by  every  intemperate  indul- 
gence they  accelerate  decay.' — Blair.  Jiccelcrate  may 
be  employed,  like  llie  word  hasten,  for  corpoieal  and 
familiar  actions  ■  the  tailor  accelerates  any  particular 
work  thai  he  has  in  hand  by  putting  on  additional 
hands,  or  a  compositor  accelerates  the  printing  of  a 
work  by  doing  his  part  with  correctness.  The  word 
s^ecd  includes  not  only  quick  but  forward  movcmtnt. 
He  who  g«es  with  spaed  goes  effectually  forward,  and 
conies  to  nis  journey's  end  the  soonest  This  idea  is 
e.\cluded  from  tJie  term  haste,  which  may  often  be  a 
planless  unsuitable  quickness.  Hence  the  proverb 
'^  The  more  haste,  the  worst  speed;'''' 

Where  with  like  haste,  though  several  ways  they  run, 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone.— Dkniiam. 

Expedite  and  despatch  are  terms  of  higher  import, 
in  application  to  the  mo«t  serious  concerns  in  life;  but 
to  expedite  expresses  a  process,  a  bringing  forward 
towards  an  end  :  despatch  implies  a  putting  an  end  lo, 
a  making  a  clearance.  We  do  every  thing  in  our 
power  to  expedite  a  business :  we  despatch  a  great  deal 
of  business  within  a  given  time.  Expedition  is  requi- 
site for  one  who  executes;  'Tlie  coachman  was  or 
dered  to  drive  on,  and  ihey  hurried  with  the  utmost 
expedition  to  Hyde  Park  Corner.' — Johnson.  Des- 
patch is  most  important  for  one  who  determines  and 
directs ;  '  And  as,  in  races,  it  Is  not  the  large  stride,  or 
high  lift,  that  makes  the  speed;  so,  in  business,  the 
keeping  close  to  the  mailer,  and  not  taking  ol  it  too 
much  at  once,  procureth  despatch." — Bacon.  An  infe- 
riour  officer  must  proceed  with  expedition  to  fulfil  the 
orders,  or  execute  the  purposes  of  his  commander-  a 
general  or  minister  of  state  despatches  the  concerns  of 
planning,  directing,  and  instructing  Hence  it  is  we 
speak  only  of  expediting  a  thing  ;  but  we  may  speak 
of  despatching  a  person,  as  well  as  a  thing. 

Every  man  hastens  to  remove  his  properly  in  case 
of  fire.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  biing  any  thing  lo 
an  end  will  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  accelerate 
its  progress.  Those  who  are  sent  on  any  piessing 
errand  will  do  great  service  by  using  speed.  The  suc- 
cess of  a  miliiary  progress  depends  often  on  the  expe- 
dition with  which  it  is  conducted.  In  the  counting- 
house  and  the  cabinet,  despatch  is  equally  important; 
as  we  cannot  do  more  than  one  thing  at  a  lime,  it  is  of 
importance  to  get  that  quickly  concluded  to  make  way 
for  another 


TO  HASTEN,  HURRY. 

Hasten  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article 
hurry,  in  old  French  harier,  probably  comes  from  tha 
Hebrew  Tin  to  be  inflamed,  or  be  in  a /lurry. 

To  hasten  and  hurry  both  imply  to  move  forward 
with  quickness  in  any  matter;  but  the  former  may 
proceed  v^'itl^  some  design  and  good  order,  but  the  latter 
always  supposes  perturbation  and  irregularity.  We 
hasten  in  the  cotnmunication  of  good  news,  when  we 
make  efforts  to  convey  it  in  the  shortest  time  possible ; 
'  Homer,  to  preserve  the  unity  of  aclion,  hastens  into 
tlie  midst  of  things,  as  Horare  has  observed.'— Addi- 
son. Wehurry  to  get  to  an  end,  when  wo  impatiently 
and  inconsiderately  press  forwaru  without  making 
choice  of  our  means; 

Now  't  is  nought 
But  restless  hurry  through  the  busy  air, 
Beat  by  unnumber'd  wings. — Thomson. 

To  hasten  is  opposed  to  delay  or  a  dilatory  mode  of 
proceeding ;  it  is  frequently  indispensable  to  hasten  in 
the  affairs  of  human  life:  to  hurry  is  opposed  to  deli 
berate  and  cautious  proceeding ;  it  must  always  ba 
prejudicial  and  unwise  to  hurry:  men  m^y  hasten; 
children  hurry. 

As  epithets,  hasty  and  hurried  are  both  employed  in 
the  bad  sense ;  but  hasty  implies  merely  an  overquicic 
ness  of  motion  wliich  outstrips  consideration  ;  hurried 
implies  a  disorderly  motion  which  springs  from  a  dis- 
tempered stale  of  mind.  Irritable  people  use  hasty 
expressions;  they  speak  before  they  think:  derangedf 
people  walk  with  hun-ied  steps-  thej  follow  the  blini 
impulse  of  undirected  feeling. 
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QUICKNESS,  SWIFTNESS,  FLEETNESS, 
CELERITY,  RAPIDITY,  VELOCITY. 
Tliese  terms  are  all  applied  to  the  motion  of  bodies, 
of  whicli  quickneas,  from  quick,  denotes  the  general 
and  simple  idea  that  chara  ilerizes  all  the  rest.  Qiiicfc 
nessisnearakintolife,  and  is  directly  opposed  to  slow- 
ness ;  '  ImpEtience  of  labour  ceases  those  who  are  most 
distinguished  for  quickness  of  apprehension.'— John- 
son. Swiftness,  in  ali  probability  from  the  German 
schweifen  to  roam  ;  and  fieetness,  from  flee  or  fly;  ex- 
press higher  degrees  of  quickness.  Celerity,  probably 
from  celer  a  horae;  velocity,  from  volo  to  fly;  and  ra- 
pidity, from  rapio,  to  seize  or  hurry  along,  differ  more 
in  application  than  in  degree.  Quick  and  swift  are  ap- 
plicable to  any  objects;  men  are  quick  in  moving, 
swift  in  running;  dogs  \\G2it  quickly,  and  run  swiftly : 
a  mill  goes  quickly  or  swiftly  round,  according  to  ttie 
force  of  the  wind; 

Above  the  bounding  billows  swift  they  flew, 
Till  now  the  Grecian  camp  appear'd  ia  view. 

Pope. 

Fleeiness  is  the  peculiar  characteristick  of  winds  or 
horses;  a  horse  is  fleet  in  the  race,  and  is  sometijnes 
described  to  be  as  Jleet  as  the  winds  ; 

For  fear,  though  fleeter  than  the  wind. 
Believes  't  is  afwaya  left  behind.— Butler. 

That  which  we  wish  to  characterize  as  particularly 
quick  in  our  ordinary  operations,  we  say  is  done  with 
celerity;  in  this  manner  our  thoughts  are  said  to  pass 
With  celerity  from  one  object  to  another;  'By  moving 
the  eye  we  gather  up  with  great  celerity  the  several 
parts  of  an  object,  so  as  to  form  one  piece.' — Burke. 
TJiose  things  are  said  to  move  with  rapidity  which 
seem  to  liuriy  every  thing  away  witli  them  ;  a  river  or 
stream  moves  with  rapidity;  time  goes  ou  with  a  rapid 
'^ight; 

Mean  time  the  radiant  sun,  to  mortal  sight 
Descending  sKJi/£,  roU'd  down  the  rap/rf  light. 

Pope. 

rdocity  signifies  the  swiftness  of  flight,  which  is  a  mo- 
tion that  exceeds  all  others  in  swiftness :  lience,  we 
speak  of  the  velocity  of  a  ball  shot  from  a  cannon,  or 
of  a  celestial  body  moving  in  its  orbit;  sometimes 
these  words  rapidity  and  velocity,  are  applied  in  tlie 
improper  sense  by  way  of  emphasis  to  the  very  swift 
movements  of  other  bodies:  in  this  manner  the  wheel  of 
a  carriage  is  said  to  move  rapidly :  and  the  flight  of  an 
animal  or  the  progress  of  a  vessel  before  the  wind,  is 
compared  to  the  flight  of  a  bird  in  point  of  velocity ; 
Lightning  is  productive  of  grandeur  which  it  chiefly 
owes  to  the  velocity  of  its  motion.' — Burke. 


DILIGIjlNT,  EXPEDITIOUS,  PROMPT. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  quality  of  quickness  in  a 
commendable  degree;  diligent  (from  diligo  to  love 
(u.  Jictmc,  diligent)  marks  the  interest  one  takes  in 
doing  something  ;  he  is  *  diligent  who  loses  no  time, 
who  keeps  close  to  the  work ;  expeditious,  from  the 
Latin  ezpcdio  to  despatch,  marks  the  desire  one  has  to 
complete  the  thing  begun.  He  who  is  expeditious  ap- 
plies himself  to  no  other  thing  that  offers;  he  finishes 
every  thing  in  its  turn  ;  prompt,  from  the  Latin  promo 
to  draw  out  or  make  ready,  marks  one's  desire  to  get 
ready;  he  is  prompt  who  works  with  spirit  so  as  to 
make  things  ready. 

Idleness,  dilatoriness,  and  slowness,  are  the  three  de- 
fects opposed  to  these  three  qualities.  The  diligent 
man  has  no  reluctance  in  commencing  or  continuing 
the  labour,  the  expeditious  man  never  leaves  it  till  it  is 
finishal ;  the  prompt  man  brings  it  quickly  to  an  end. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  diligent  in  the  concerns  wliich  be- 
long to  us:  'We  must  be  diligent  in  our  particular 
calling  and  charge,  in  that  province  and  station  which 
God  has  appointed  us,  whatever  it  be.' — Tillotson. 
We  must  be  expeditiousSxv  any  business  that  requires 
to  be  terminated  ;  '  The  regent  assembled  an  army  witJi 
his  usual  expedition,  and  marched  to  Glasgow.' — Ro- 
bertson. We  must  he  prompt  in  the  execution  of 
orders  that  are  given  to  us  ; 

•  Vide  Abbe  Girard  :  "  Diligent,  expeditif,  prompt," 


To  him  she  hasted,  in  her  face  excuse 

Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt^ 

Which,  wiih  bland  woids  atwill.  she  thusaddresa  «1 

MiLTOR 

DIRECTLY,  IMMEDIATELY,  INSTANTLY, 
INSTANTANEOUSLY. 

Directly  signifies  in  ft  direct  or  straight  manner 
immediately  vi'ilXioyiX  any  medium  or  intervention;  in 
stantly  and  instantaneously,  in  the  space  of  an  instan 

Directly  is  most  applicable  to  the  actions  of  men 
immediately  and  instantly  to  either  actions  or  events. 
Directly  refers  to  the  interruptions  which  may  inten- 
tionally delay  the  commencement  of  any  work ;  mme- 
diately  in  general  refers  to  the  space  of  time  that  inler' 
venes.  A  diligent  person  goes  directly  to  his  work;  he 
suffers  nothing  to  draw  him  aside :  good  news  is  imme- 
diate/?/spread  abroad  upon  its  arrival;  nothing  inter- 
venes to  retard  it.  Immediately  and  instantly,  or 
instantaneously,  both  mark  a  quick  succession  of 
events,  but  the  latter  in  a  much  stronger  degree  than 
the  former.  Immediately  is  negative ;  it  expresses  sim- 
ply that  nothing  intervenes ;  instantly  is  positive,  signi- 
fying the  very  existing  moment  in  which  the  thing  hap 
pens.  A  person  who  is  of  a  willing  disposition  goes  or 
runs  i^r.viediaiely  to  the  assistance  of  another;  but  the 
ardour  of  affection  impels  him  to  fly  instantly  to  his 
relief,  as  he  sees  the  danger.  A  surgeon  does  not  pro- 
ceed directly  to  dress  a  wound ;  he  first  examines  it  in 
order  to  ascertain  its  nature;  'Besides  those  things 
which  directly  suggest  tWe  idea  of  danger,  and  those 
which  produce  a  similar  effect  from  a  mechanical 
cause.  I  know  of  nothing  sublime  which  is  not  some 
modification  of  power.'— Burke.  Men  of  lively  minds 
immediately  see  the  source  of  thei  r  own  errours ;  'Admi- 
ration is  a  short-lived  passion,  that  immediately  decays 
upon  growing  famifiar  with  the  object.' — Addison 
People  of  delicate  feelings  are  instantly  alive  to  the 
slightest  breach  of  decorum ; 

Sleep  instantly  fell  upon  me. — Milton. 
A  course  of  proceeding  is  direct,  the  consequences  are 
immediate,  and  the  effects  instantaneous  ;  '  A  paintea 
must  have  an  action,  not  successive,  but  instantaneous  ; 
for  the  time  of  a  picture  is  a  single  moment '—  icwss  z  n 

SOON,  EARLY,  BETIMES. 
All  these  words  are  expressive  of  time;  but  socm. 
respects  some  future  period  in  general;  early,  or  ere, 
before,  and  betimes,  or  by  the  time,  before  a  given  lime, 
respect  some  particular  period  at  no  great  distance.  A 
person  may  come  soon  or  early ;  in  the  former  case  he 
may  not  be  long  in  coming  from  the  time  that  the  words 
are  spoken ;  in  the  latter  case  he  comes  before  the  time 
appointed.  He  who  rises  soon  does  nothing  extraordi 
nary;  but  he  who  rises  early  or  betimes  exceeds  the 
usual  hour  considerably.  Soon  is  said  mostly  of  par- 
ticular acts,  and  is  always  dated  from  the  time  of  the 
person  speaking,  if  not  otherwise  expressed;  come  socn 
signifies  after  the  present  moment; 

But  soon,  too  soim!  the  lover  turns  his  eyes  ; 

Again  shefalls--again  she  dies— she  dies.— Pope 
Early  and  betimes,  if  not  otherwise  expressed,  have 
always  respect  to  some  specifick  time  appointed;  come 
early,  will  signify  a  visit,  a  meeting,  and  the  like;  a 
thing  betimes  will  signify  before  the  thing  to  be  done  is 
wanted:  in  this  manner  both  are  employed  for  the 
actions  of  youth.  An  early  attention  to  religious  duties 
will  render  them  habitual  and  pleasing ; '  Pope,  not  being 
sent  early  to  school,  was  taught  to  read  by  an  aunt,' — 
Johnson.  We  must  begin  betimes  to  bring  the  stubborn 
will  into  subjection  ;  '  Happy  is  the  man  who  betiraea 
acquires  a  relish  for  holy  solitude.*— HoRqE. 

'CURSORY,  HASTY,  SLIGHT,  DESULTORY 

Cursory,  from  the  Latin  curro,  signifies  run  ovw  or 
done  in  running;  hasty  applies  to  that  dono  in  haste; 
slight  is  a  variation  of  light;  desultory^  from  desilio  U 
leap,  signifies  leaped  over. 

Cursory  includes  both  hasty  and  slight;  it  includes 
hasty  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  a  quick  motion;  it 
includes  slight  inasmuch  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
partial  action.  A  view  may  be  either  cursory  or  hasty, 
as  the  former  is  taken  by  design,  thts  latter  from  care 
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if^^^Vid  ,1  clew  may  he  either  cursory  or  slight ;  but 
Ih'i'o  WW  "r.i^tso  imperfect  as  the  latter.  An  author 
wtll  (akj  "^  citvsory  view  of  those  jioims  which  are  not 
ne^essd-ily  connected  with  his  subject;  'Savage  min- 
gled in  cuisory  conversation  with  the  same  steadiness 
of  attention  as  othere  apply  to  a  lecture.' — Johnson. 
An  author  who  (ak«B  n  hasty  view  of  a  subject  will 
mislead  by  his  erroura ;  *  The  emperonr  Macrinus  liad 
once  resolved  to  aboKfih  these  rescripts  Cof  the  em- 
perors), and  retain  only  tne  general  edicts.  He  could 
not  bear  that  the  hasty  and  crudt-  answers  of  such 
princes  as  Conimodus  'and  Caracalla  should  be  re- 
verenced as  laws.' — Blackbtonk.  He  who  takes  a 
slight  view  of  a  subject  will  dis.apnoint  by  the  shallow- 
ness of  his  information  ;  'The  wits  of  Charles's  time 
had  seldom  more  limn  slight  and  euperfictal  views.'— 
Johnson.  Between  cursory  and  4esultoi-y  there  is  the 
same  dilTerence  as  between  running  and  leaping;  we 
run  in  a  line,  but  we  leap  from  one  part  to  another ; 
so  remarks  that  are  cursory  have  stir  more  or  less  con- 
nexion, but  remarks  that  are  desultory  avo  without  any 
coherence;  'If  compassion  ever  be  feU  from  the  brute 
instinct  of  uninsiructed  nature,  il  will  only  produce 
effects  desultory  and  transient'-  Johhscs. 


RASHNESS,  TEMERITY,  HASTiJvLSS, 
PRECIPITANC\ 
Rashness  denotes  the  quality  ol  bcnisrffl,';^  whicli, 
like  the  German  rasch,  and  our  word  rush,  conks  from 
the  Latin  ruo,  expressing  Jmrried  and  excess.ve  mo- 
tion ;  temeTity^  in  Latin  temeritas,  from  temeri,  pos- 
sibly comes  from  the  Greek  r^uipov  at  the  moment, 
denoting  the  quality  of  acting  by  the  impulse  or  the 
moment;  Aasiine**  denotes  the  quality  of  being  hasty, 
or  impelled  by  an  impatient  feeling ;  precipitancy^ 
from  the  Latin  pm  and  capioy  signifies  tfic  quality  or 
disposition  of  taking  things  before  they  ought  to  b& 
taken. 

Rashness  and  temerity  have  a  close  alliance  with 
each  other  in  sense  ;  but  they  have  a  slight  difference, 
which  is  entitled  to  notice:  rashness  is  a  general  and 
indefinite  term,  in  the  signification  of  which  an  im- 
proper celerity  is  the  leading  idea :  this  celerity  may 
aiise  either  from  a  vehemence  of  character,  or  a  tem- 
porary ardour  of  the  mind:  in  the  signification  of 
iemerity,  the  leading  idea  is  want  of  consideration, 
springing  mostly  from  an  overweening  confidence,  or 
ft  presumption  of  character.  Rashness  is,  therefore, 
applied  to  our  corporeal  as  well  as  moral  actions,  as 
the  jumping  into  a  river,  without  being  able  to  swim, 
or  the  leaping  over  a  hedge,  witliout  being  an  expert 
horseman ; 

Nature  to  youth  hot  rashness  doth  dispense, 
But  with  cold  prudence  age  doth  recompense. 

Dknham. 
Tevierity  is  applied  to  our  moral  actions  only,  particu- 
larly such  as  require  deliberation,  and  a  calculation  of 
consequences ;  '  All  mankind  have  a  suflicient  plea  for 
some  degree  of  restlessness,  and  the  fault  seems  to  be 
little  more  than  too  much  temerity  of  conclusion  in 
favour    of  something   not    experienced.' — Johnson. 
Hastiness  and  precipitancy  are  but  modes  or  charac- 
teristicks  of  rashness^  and  consequently  employed  only 
in  particular  cases,  as  hastiness  in  regard  to  our  move- 
ments, and  precipitancy  in  regard  to  our  measures ; 
And  hurry  through  the  woods  with  hasty  step, 
Rustling  and  full  of  hope.— Somervillb. 
'As  the  chymist,  by  catching  at  it  too  soon,  lost  the 
philosophical  elixir,  so  precipitancy  of  our  understand- 
ing is  an  occasion  of  errour.'— Glanville. 


TO  ABIDE,  SOJOURN,  DWELL,  RESIDE, 
INHABIT. 

^bide,  in  Saxon  abitan,  old  German  beitm,  comes 
from  the  Arabick  or  Persian  but^  or  bit,  to  pass  the 
night,  that  is,  to  make  a  partial  stay;  sojourn,  in 
French  sejoumer,  from  sub  and  diumus  in  the  day- 
time, signifies  to  pass  the  day,  that  is,  a  certain  portion 
of  one's  time,  in  a  place*  dwell,  from  the  Danish 
dweller  to  abide,  and  the  Saxon  dwelian,  Dutch 
dw^iLji  to  wander,  conveys  (he  idea  of  a  moveable 
]'aV*a.;ion,  such  as  was  the  practice  of  livina;  formerly 
in  wnts.    At  present  it  implies  a  perpetual  stay  which 


is  expressed  in  common  discourse  by  the  word  live,  (or 
passing  one's  life;  reside,  from  tlic  Latin  re  and  sideti 
to  sit  down,  conveys  the  full  idea  of  a  settlement; 
inhabit^  from  the  Latin  habito,  a  frequentative  of 
habeo,  signifies  to  have  or  occupy  for  a  permanency. 

The  length  of  stay  implied  in  iliese  tciins  is  marked 
by  a  certain  gradation. 

Jibide  denotes  the  shortest  stay;  to  sojourn  is  of 
longer  continuance;  dwell  comprehends  "the  idea  of 
perpetuity,  but  reside  and  inhabit  are  partial  and 
local — we  dwell  only  in  one  spot,  but  we  may  reside 
at  or  inhabit  many  places. 

These  words  have  likewise  a  reference  to  the  state 
of  society. 

^bide  and  sojourn  relate  more  properly  to  the  wan- 
dering habits  of  men  in  a  ]irimitive  state  of  society. 
Dwell,  as  implying  a  stay  under  a  cover,  is  universal 
in  its  application;  for  we  miiy  dwell  either  in  a  palace, 
a  house,  a  cottage,  or  any  shelter.  Live^  reside.,  and 
inhabit  are  confined  to  a  civilized  stat(!  of  society;  the 
former  applying  to  the  abodes  of  the  inferiour  orders, 
the  latter  to  those  of  the  higher  classes.  The  word 
inhabit  is  never  used  but  in  coimexion  with  the  place 
iji/iabited. 

The  Easterns  abode  with  each  ntlier,  sojourned  in  a 
country,  and  dwelt  in  tents.  'I'iie  AuLiels  abode  wilh 
Lot  one  night;  'From  fhe  first  to  the  last  of  man's 
abode  on  eartli,  the  discipline  must  never  be  relaxed  of 
guardinj;  tlie  heart  from  the  dominion  of  passion.' — 
Blair.  Abraham  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Canaan; 
'  By  the  Israelites'  sojourning  in  Egypt,  God  made  way 
for  their  bondage  there,  and  their  bondage  for  a  glorious 
deliverance  through  those  prodigious  manifestations 
of  the  Divine  power.' — South.  The  Israelites  f/weif 
in  the  land  of  Goshen; 

Hence  from  my  sight !  Thy  father  cannot  bear  thee ; 
y\y  with  thy  infamy  to  some  dark  cell, 
Where  on  the  confines  of  eternal  night, 
Mourning,  misfortunes,  cares,  and  anguish  dwell. 
Massingicr 

Savages  either  dwell  in  the  cavities  which  nature 
has  formed  for  them,  or  in  some  rude  structure  erected 
for  a  temporary  purpose  ;  but  as  men  Increase  in  cuiti 
vaiion  they  build  places  for  themselves  which  they 
can  inhabit;  '  By  good  company,  in  the  place  which  I 
have  the  misfortune  to  inhabit,  we  understand  nol 
always  those  from  whom  good  can  be  learned.' — 
Johnson.  Tiie  poor  have  their  cottages  in  which  they 
can  live;  the  wealthy  provide  themselves  with  superb 
buildings  in  which  ihey  reside  ;  'Being  obliged  to  re- 
move my  habitation,  1  was  led  by  my  evil  genius  to  a 
convenient  house  in  the  street  where  the  nobUity  re- 
side.'— Johnson. 

TO  CONTINUE,  REMAIN,  STAY. 

Continue,  from  the  Latin  contineo,  or  con  and  tem:o 
to  hold  together,  signifies  to  keep  together  without  in- 
termission ;  remain,  in  Latin  remaneo,  is  compounded 
of  re  or  reiro  and  manco,  Greek  fxivu),  Hebrew  TOU  to 
tan  y.  Maneo  signifies  literally  to  tarry  in  a  place  during 
Ihe  night;  whence  the  Latins  called  those  places  JI/qti- 
siones,  where  travellers  passed  a  night ;  '  In  Mamur- 
rharum  urbe  manemus.'— Horace.  Remaneo  signified 
literally  to  tarry  behind ;  '  li  qui  per  valetudinis  causam 
remanscrant ;'  stay  is  but  a  variation  of  the  word 
stand. 

The  idea  of  confining  one's  self  to  something  ia  com 
mon  to  all  these  terms;  but  continue  applies  often  tc 
the  sameness  of  action,  and  remain  to  sameness  of 
place  or  situation ;  the  former  has  most  of  the  activR 
sense  in  it,  and  expresses  a  state  of  action ;  the  latter 
is  altogether  neuter,  and  expresses  a  state  of  rest.  We 
speak  of  continuing  a  certain  course,  of  continuing  to 
do,  or  continuing  to  be  any  thing ;  but  of  remaining  in 
a  position,  in  a  house,  in  a  town,  in  a  condition,  and 
the  like  ;  'Mr.  Pryn  was  sent  to  a  castle  in  the  island 
of  Jersey,  Dr.  Bastwick  to  Scilly,  and  Mr.  Burton  to 
Guernsey,  where  they  remained  unconsidered,  and 
truly  I  thought  unpitied,  (for  they  were  men  of  no 
virtue  or  merit)  for  the  space  of  two  years.' — Ci.a- 

RENDON. 

There  is  more  of  will  in  continuing:  more  of  ne- 
cessity and  circumstances  in  remaining.  A  person 
continues  in  office  as  long  as  he  can  perform  it  witli 
satisfaction  to  himself,  and  his  employers;  '  I  have 
seen  some  Roman  Catholick  authors  who  tell  us,  thai 
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»iciou8  writers  continue  in  purgatory  so  long  as  the  in- 
Iluence  of  their  writings  continues  upon  posterity.' — 
Addison.  A  sentinel  remains  at  his  post  or  station. 
CnUinue  is  opposed  to  cease ;  remain  is  opposed  to  go. 
Things  continue  in  motion ;  they  remain  stationary. 
The  temafes  among  the  brutes  will  sometimes  continue 
to  feed  their  young,  long  after  they  are  able  to  provide 
for  themselves  ;  many  persons  are  restored  to  life  after 
having  remained  several  hours  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation. 

Remain  and  stay  are  both  perfectly  neuter  in  their 
sense,  but  remain  is  employed  for  either  persons  or 
things ;  stay  in  this  sense  is  used  for  persons  only.  It 
is  necessary  for  some  species  of  wood  to  remain  long  in 
the  water  in  order  to  be  seasoned ; 

I  will  be  true  to  thee,  preserve  thee  ever, 
The  sad  companion  of  this  faithful  breast : 
While  life  and  thought  remain. — Rowk. 
Some  persons  are  of  so  restless  a  temper,  that  they  can- 
not stay  long  in  a  place  without  giving  symptoms  of 
uneasiness ; 

Where'er  I  go,  my  soul  shall  stay  with  thee  , 

'T  is  but  my  shadow  that  I  lake  away.—  Dry  den. 

When  remain  is  employed  fur  persons,  U  is  often  in- 
voluntary, if  not  compulsory;  jitay  is  altogether  vo- 
luntary. Soldiers  must  remain  where  they  are  sta- 
tioned. Frfends  stay  at  each  other's  houses  as  visiters. 
Former  times  afford  many  instances  of  servants  con- 
tinuing faithful  to  their  employers,  even  in  the  season 
of  adversity:  but  bo  much  are  times  altered,  that  at 
present,  domesticks  never  remain  long  enough  in  their 
places  to  create  any  bond  of  attachment  between 
master  and  servant.  Their  time  of  stay  is  now  limited 
to  weeks  and  months,  instead  of  being  extended  to 
vears. 

To  remain  is  frequently  taken  in  the  sense  of  being 
eft  from  other  things,  to  stay  in  that  of  supporting,  in 
which  they  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
also  from  continue 


TO  CONTINUE,  PERSEVERE,  PERSIST, 
PURSUE,  PROSECUTE. 

To  continue  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article  ;  lo  persevere,  in  French  pcrsevdrer,  Latin  per- 
severare,  compounded  of  per  and  sevsrus  strict  and 
steady,  signifies  to  be  steady  throughout  or  to  the  end; 
'  Ad  ultimum  perseverare.' — Livy.  Persist,  in  French 
versister,  Latin  ^ers  is  to,  compounded  of  ;jcr  and  sisto 
or  stb,  signifies  to  stand  liy  or  to  a  thing  ;  '  In  prnposito 
versistere.^ — CiCKRO.  Pursue  and  prosecute,  in  French, 
poursuivre,  come  from  the  Latin  sequor  to  follow,  that 
is,  proseguor  and  its  participle  prosecutus,  correspond- 
ing with  prosequor,  signifying  to  follow  after  or  keep 
on  with. 

The  idea  of  not  laying  aside  is  common  to  these 
terms,  which  isthe sense  of  conimMewithout  any  other 
addition;  the  other  terms,  which  are  all  species  of 
continuing.,  include  likewise  some  collateral  idea 
which  distinguishes  them  from  the  first,  as  well  as  from 
each  other.  Continue  is  comparable  with  persevere 
And  persist  in  the  neuter  sense;  with  pursue  and  ;jro- 
secute  in  the  active  sense.  To  continue  is  simply  to  do 
aa  one  has  done  hitherto ;  '  Abdallah  continuing  to  ex- 
lend  his  former  improvements,  beautified  this  whole 
prospect  with  groves  and  fountains.' — Addison.  To 
persevere  is  to  continue  without  ^vishing  to  change,  or 
from  a  positive  desire  to  attain  an  object;  ^  if  we  per- 
severe instudying  to  do ourdiiiy  towards  God  and  man, 
we  shall  meet  with  the  esteem,  love,  and  confidence  of 
those  who  are  around  us.' — Blair.  To  persist  is  to 
continue  from  a  determination  or  will  not  to  cease. 
The  act  of  continuing,  therefore,  specifies  no  charac- 
lerislick  of  the  agent;  ihatof  persevering  or  persisting 
marks  a  direct  temper  of  mind  ;  the  former  is  alwajs 
used  in  a  good  sense,  the  latter  in  an  indifterent  or  bad 
sense;  '  If  they  persist  in  pointing  their  batteries  to 
particular  pers(jns,  no  laws  of  war  forbid  the  making 
reprisals.' — ADniaoN.  The  Latins  have  not  observed 
this  last  distinctioil  between  perseverare  and  persistere, 
for  they  say,  'In  errore  perseverare.^ — Cickro.  'In 
f&dem  impudenl\&  persistere.^ — Livv.  And  probably 
iu  imitation  of  them,  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
lish authors  of  persevere  in  a  hud  sense,  and  persist  in 
a  good  sense;  but  modern  writers  have  uniformly  ob- 


served the  distinction.  We  continue  from  habii  o' 
casualty:  we  persevere  from  reflection  and  the  exer 
cise  of  one's  judgement:  we  persist  from  attachment. 
It  is  not  the  most  exalted  virtue  to  continue  in  a  good 
course,  merely  because  we  liave  been  in  the  habits  ol 
so  doing ;  what  is  done  from  habit,  merely  without  any 
fixed  principle,  is  always  exposed  to  change  from  the 
influence  of  passion  or  evil  counsel :  there  is  real 
virtue  in  the  act  of  perseverance,  without  which  many 
of  our  best  intentions  would  remain  unfulfilled,  and 
our  best  plans  would  be  defeated ;  those  who  do  noi 
persevere  can  do  no  essential  good;  and  those  who  dc 
persevere  often  effect  what  has  appeared  to  be  im- 
practicable; of  this  truth  the  discoverer  of  America 
is  a  remarkable  proof,  who  in  spite  of  every  mortifi- 
cation, rebuff,  and  disappointment,  persevered  in  calling 
the  attention  of  monarchs  to  his  project,  until  lie  at 
length  obtained  tlie  assistance  requisite  for  effecting  the 
discovery  of  a  new  world. 

Persevere  is  employed  only  in  matters  of  some  mo- 
ment, in  things  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  a 
steady  purpose  of  the  mind;  persist  is  employed  in 
the  ordinary  business  of  life,  as  well  as  on  more  im- 
portant occasions;  a  learner  ^erseucrcs  in  his  studies, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  necessary  degree  of  improve 
ment ,  '  Patience  and  perseverance  overcome  the 
greatest  difficulties.' — Richardson.  A  child  persists 
in  making  a  request,  until  he  has  obtained  the  object 
of  his  desire ;  '  'J'he  Arians  themselves  which  were 
present,  subscribed  also  (to  the  Nicene  creed),  not  that 
they  meant  sincerely  and  in  deed  to  forsake  theii 
errour ;  but  only  to  escape  deprivation  and  exile,  which 
they  saw  they  could  not  avoid,  openly  persisting  in 
their  former  opinions,  when  the  greater  part  had  con- 
cluded against  them,  and  that  with  the  emperor's  royal 
assent.' — Hooker.  There  is  always  wisdom  in  per- 
severance, even  though  unsuccessful ;  there  is  mostly 
folly,  caprice,  or  obstinacy  in  persistance:  how  dif 
feient  the  man  who  perseveres  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
talents,  from  him  who  only  persists  in  maintaining 
falsehoods  or  supporting  errours! 

Continue,  when  compared  with  persevere  or  persist, 
is  always  coupled  with  modes  of  action  ;  but  in  con»- 
parison  with  pursue  or  prosecute,  it  is  always  followed 
by  some  object :  we  continue  to  do,  persevere,  or  pcr^ 
sist  in  doing  something;  but  we  continue, pursue,  oic 
prosecute  some  object  which  we  wish  to  bring  to  per*- 
fection  by  additional  labour. 

Continue  is  here  equally  indefinite,  as  in  the  formci 
case:  pursue  and  jjroseciiic  both  comprehend  collaterog 
ideas  respecting  the  disposition  of  the  agent,  and  tli€ 
nature  of  the  object:  to  continue  is  to  go  on  with  s 
thing  as  it  has  been  begun  ;  to  pursue  and  prosecute  it 
to  continue  hy  Bome  prescribed  rule,  or  in  some  parti' 
cular  manner:  a  work  is  continued;  a  plan,  measure, 
or  line  of  conduct  \s  pursued;  an  undertaking  or  z 
design  is  prosecuted :  we  may  continue  the  work  of 
another  in  order  to  supply  a  deficiency  ;  we  may  pur- 
sue a  plan  that  emanates  either  from  ourselves  or  an- 
other :  we  prosecute  our  own  work  only  in  order  t* 
obtain  some  peculiar  object;  continue,  therefore,  ex- 
presses less  than  pursue,  and  this  less  than  prosecute. 
the  history  of  England  has  been  continued  down  to  the 
present  period  by  diflerent  writers;  Smollett  has  pur 
sued  the  same  '^^n  as  Hume,  in  the  continuation  of 
his  history  ;  Captmu  Cook  prosecuted  his  work  of  dia 
covcry  in  three  several  voyages. 

We  continue  the  conversation  which  has  been  inter 
rupted  ;  we  pursue  the  subject  which  has  engaged  ouj 
attention  ;  we  pursue  a  journey  after  a  certain  length 
of  stay  ;  we  prosecute  any  particular  journey  which 
is  important  either  on  account  of  its  difficulties  or  its 
object. 

To  continue  is  in  itself  altogether  an  indifferent  ac 
tion ;  to  pursue  is  always  a  commendable  action;  II 
prosecute  rises  still  higher  in  value  it  is  a  mark  of 
great  instability  not  to  continue  any  thing  that  we 
begin;  'After  having  petitioned  for  power  to  resist 
temptation,  there  is  so  great  an  incongruity  in  not  con- 
tinuing the  struggle,  that  we  blush  at  the  thought,  and 
persevere,  lest  we  lose  all  reverence  for  ours'-lves.'— 
Hawkesworth.  It  betrays  a  great  want  of  prudence 
and  discernment  not  to  pursue  some  plan  on  every  oc 
casion  which  requires  method; 

Look  roi  id  the  habitable  world,  how  few 
Know  tb  ir  own  good,  or,  knowing  it,  pursue 
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Will  ye  not  now  the  pair  of  sages  praise, 
Who  Uie  same  end  pursu'd  by  seveial  ways  7 
Dryden. 

It  is  the  characteristick  of  a  pet-severing  mind  to  pro- 
tecutc  wliatever  it  iias  deemed  worthy  to  enter  upon ; 
There  will  be  some  study  which  every  man  more 
zealously  prosecutes,  some  darling  subject  on  which 
he  is  principally  pleased  to  converse.'— Johnsom. 

TO  INSIST,  PERSIST. 
B'..th  these  terms,  being  derived  from  the  Latin  sisto 
to  stand,  express  tlie  idsa  of  resting  or  keeping  to  a 
thing ;  but  insist  signifies  to  rest  on  a  point,  and  persist, 
from  per  through  or  by  (v.  To  continue)^  signifies  to 
keep  on  witli  a  thing  to  carry  it  through.  We  visist 
on  a  matter  by  mainiaining  it ;  we  persist  in  a  thing  by 
continuing  to  do  it ;  we  insist  by  the  force  of  autho- 
rity or  argument ;  we  persist  by  the  mere  act  of  the 
will.  A  person  ijisists  on  that  which  he  conceives  to 
be  his  right ;  or  he  insists  on  that  which  he  conceives 
to  be  right;  but  he  persists  in  that  which  he  has  no 
will  to  give  up.  To  insist  is  therefore  an  act  of  dis- 
cretion :  to  persist  is  mostly  an  act  of  folly  or  caprice ; 
the  former  is  always  taken  in  a  good  or  indifferent 
sense  ;  the  latter  mostly  in  a  bad  sense,  at  least  in  col- 
loquial discourse.  A  parent  ouglit  to  insist  on  all  mat- 
tors  that  are  of  essential  importance  to  his  children ; 
'  This  natural  tendency  of  despotick  power  to  ignorance 
and  barbarity,  though  not  insisted  upon  by  others,  is,  I 
think,  an  inconsiderable  argument  against  that  form  of 
government.'— Addison.  A  spoiled  child  persists  in 
its  follies  from  perversity  of  humour;  *So  easy  it  is 
for  every  man  living  to  err,  and  so  hard  to  wrest  from 
any  man's  mouth  the  plain  acknowledgment  of  errour, 
that  what  hath  been  once  inconsiderately  defended, 
the  same  is  commonly  ^crszsierf  in  as  long  as  wit,  by 
whetting  itself,  is  ahle  to  find  out  any  shift,  be  it  never 
BO  slight,  whereby  to  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  pre- 
bflnt  contradiction.' — Hooker. 

TENACIOUS,  PERTINACIOUS. 

To  be  tenacious  is  to  hold  a  thing  close,  to  let  it  go 
witli  reluctance ;  to  be  pertinacious  is  to  hold  it  out  in 
spite  of  what  can  be  advanced  against  it,  the  prepositive 
syUable  per  having  an  intensive  force.  A  man  of  te- 
nacious temper  insists  on  trifles  that  are  supposed  to 
afifect  his  importance  ;  a.  pertinacious  temper  insists  on 
every  thing  which  is  apt  to  affect  his  opinions.  Tena- 
city and  pertinacity  are  both  foibles,  but  the  former  is 
sometimes  more  excusable  than  the  latter. 

We  may  be  tenacious  of  that  which  is  good,  as 
when  amani^  tenacious  of  whatever  may  affect  his 
honour ;  '  So  tenacious  are  we  of  the  old  ecclesiastical 
modes,  that  very  little  alteration  has  been  made  in 
ihem  since  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  adher- 
ing to  our  old  settled  maxim,  never  entirely,  nor  at 
once,  to  depart  from  antiquity.'— Burke.  We  cannot 
be  pertinacious  in  any  thing  but  our  opinions,  and 
that  too  in  cases  where  they  are  least  defensible ; 
'The  most  pertinacious  and  vehement  demonstrator 
may  be  wearied  in  time  by  continual  negation.'— 
Johnson.  It  commonly  happens  that  people  are 
most  tenacious  of  being  thought  to  possess  that  in 
which  they  are  most  deficient,  and  most  pertinacious 
in  maintaining  that  which  is  absurd.  A  liar  is  tena- 
cious of  ^is  reputation  for  truth;  ' Men  are  tenacious 
of  tlie  opinions  that  first  possess  them.'— Lockh.  So- 
phists, freethinkers,  and  skeplicks,  are  the  most  perti- 
nacious objectors  to  whatever  is  established  ;  '  One  of 
the  dissenters  appeared  to  Dr.  Sanderson  to  be  so  bold, 
so  troublesome,  and  illogical  in  the  dispute,  as  forced 
him  to  say,  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  of 
more  pei-tinacious  confidence  and  less  abilities.' — 
VValton. 

CONTINUAL,  PERPETUAL,  CONSTANT. 
Continual^  in  French  continue^  Latin  cnntinuus, 
from  contineo  to  hold  or  keep  together,  signifies  keep- 
ing together  without  intermission ;  perpetual,  in  French 
perpeinel,  Latin  perpetualis,  from  peipeto,  com- 
pounded of  per  and  peto  to  seek  thoroughly,  signifies 
going  on  every  where  and  at  all  limes;  constant,  in 
Latin  constans,  nr  con  and  sto,  signifies  tlie  qualitv  of 
•tandir'g  to  a  thing,  or  slaiuling  t!o^e  together. 


What  is  coTt(//(Wfli  admits  of  no  interrijjlU-'j .  what 
is  perpetual  admits  of  no  teraiiimiion.  rUt-  ■  May  be 
an  end  to  that  which  is  continual  and  therr  >Y(ny  be 
intervals  in  that  which  is  perpetua,.  Uaint*  ore  con- 
tinual in  the  tropical  climates  at  certain  reasons; 
complaints  among  the  lower  orders  ate  perpetual,  hut 
they  are  frequently  without  foundation.  Thcie  is  a 
continual  parsing  and  repassing  in  the  streets  of  llie 
metropolis  duiing  the  day ; 

Open  your  ears,  for  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing  wlien  loud  rumour  speaks- 
Upon  my  tongue  contiiiual  slanders  ride, 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 

Shakspeaee. 
The  world,  and  all  that  it  contains,  are  subject  to  per- 
petual  change;  'If  affluence  of  fortune  unhappily 
concur  to  favour  the  inclinations  of  the  youthful: 
amusements  and  diversions  succeed  in  a  perpetual 
round.' — Blair. 

The  continual  is  that  which  admits  of  no  interrup- 
tion, the  constant  is  that  which  admits  of  no  change- 
The  last  twenty-five  years  have  presented  to  the  world 
a  continual  succession  of  events,  that  liave  exceeded 
in  importance  those  going  before;  the  French  revo- 
lution and  the  atrocities  attendant  upon  it  have  been 
the  constant  theme  of  execration  with  the  well-dis- 
posed part  of  mankind.  To  an  intelligent  parent  it  is 
a  continual  source  of  pleasure  to  watcii  the  progress  of 
his  child  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  aud  the  de- 
velopment of  his  faculties ; 

'Tis  all  blank  sadness,  or  continual  tears.- Popic. 
It  will  be  the  constant  endeavour  of  a  parent  to  train 
him  up  in  prii.xiples  of  religinn  and  virtue,  while  t" 
is  cultivating  his  talents,  and  storing  tiis  mind  wit^ 
science ; 

The  world's  a  scene  of  changes,  and  to  be 

Constant  in  nature  were  inconstancy. — Cowleit. 
Continual  is  used  in  the  proper  sense  only,  constant 
is  employed  in  the  moral  sense  o  denote  the  temper  ot 
the  mind  {v.  Constancy). 

CONTINUAL,  CONTINUED. 

Both  these  terms  mark  length  of  deration,  but  the 
former  admits  of  a  certain  degree  c^  iiiterruption, 
which  the  latter  does  not.  What  is  continual  may  have 
frequent  pauses;  what  is  continued  ceases  only  to  ter- 
minate. Rains  arc  continual;  noises  in  a  tumulluoua 
street  are  coittmuaZ;  the  bass  in  musick  is  said  to  be 
continued;  the  mirth  of  a  drunken  party  is  one  con 
tinned  noise.  Continual  interruptions  abate  the  vigour 
of  application  and  create  disgust:  *in  countries  situ- 
ated near  the  poles,  there  is  one  continued  darkness  foi 
the  space  of  five  or  six  months  ;  during  which  time  the 
inliabitanis  are  obliged  to  leave  the  place. 

Continual  respects  the  duration  of  actionsor  circum- 
stances only ;  continued  is  likewise  applied  to  the  extent 
or  course  of  things;  rumours  are  continaal ;  taikingi 
walking,  running,  and  the  like,  are  continual; 

And  gulphy  Simois  rolling  to  the  main, 

Helmets  and  shields  and  godlike  heroes  slain; 

These  lurn'd  by  Phoebus  from  their  wonted  ways, 

Delug'd  the  rampire  nine  continual  days, — Popk. 
A  line,  a  series,  a  scene,  or  a  stream  of  waterj  &c.  la 
continued : 

Our  life  is  one  continued  toil  for  fame.' — Martyn. 
'  By  too  intense  and  continued  application,  our  feeble 
powers  would  soon  be  worn  out,' — Blair. 


CONTINUANCE,  CONTINUATION,  DURA- 
TION. 

Continuance  is  said  of  the  time  that  a  thing  con 
tinues  {v.  To  continue) ;  continuation  expresses  the 
act  of  continuing  what  has  been  bet'un.  Tiie  con- 
tinuance of  any  particular  practice  may  be  attended 
with  serious  consequence;  'Their  duty  depending 
upon  fear,  the  one  was  of  no  greater  continuance  than 
tlieotlier.' — IIayward.  The  continuation  of  a  work 
depends  on  the  abilities  and  will  of  the  workmen, 
'The  Roman  poem  is  but  tlie  second  part  of  the  Ilias, 
the  continuation  of  the  same  story.'— Ray.     Authors 

*  Vide  Trussler:  "Contmual.  continued  '' 
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have  however  noi  always  observed  this  distinction; 
Providence  seems  to  have  equally  divided  the  whole 
mass  of'maiikind  into  different  sexes,  that  every  woman 
may  have  her  husband,  and  that  both  may  equally 
contribute  to  the  continuance  of  the  species.' — Steele. 
'ThePylhagorean  transmigration,  the  sensual  habitar 
'.ions  of  the  Mahometan,  and  the  shady  realms  of  Pluto, 
do  all  agree  in  the  main  point,  the  continuation  of  our 
existence.' — Berkeley. 

Continuance  and  duration^  in  Latin  duratio^  from 
dti-^o  to  harden,  or  figuratively  to  last,  are  both  em- 
pl  yed  for  time ;  things  may  be  of  long  continuance^ 
ur  of  long  duration :  but  continuance  is  used  only 
\\  th  regard  to  the  action  ;  duration  with  regard  to 
the  thing  and  its  existence.  Whatever  is  occasionally 
done,  and  soon  to  be  ended,  is  not  for  a  continuance  ; 
whatever  is  made,  and  soon  destroyed,  is  not  of  long 
duration;  there  are  many  excellent  institutions  in 
England  which  promise  to  be  of  no  less  csntinuance 
than  of  utility ;  'That  pleasure  is  not  of  greater  con- 
tinuance,  which  arises  from  the  prejudice  or  malice  of 
its  hearere.' — Addison.  Duration  is  with  us  a  relative 
term  ;  things  are  of  long  or  short  duration  ;  by  com- 
parison, the  duration  of  the  world  and  all  sublunary 
objects  is  nothing  in  regard  to  eternity;  'Mr.  Locke 
observes,  "  that  we  get  the  idea  of  lime  and  duration, 
by  reflecting  on  that  train  of  ideas  which  succeed  one 
another  in  our  minds."  ' — Addison. 


CONTINUATION,  CONTINUITY. 
Continuation,  as  may  be  seen  above  (v.  Conti- 
nuance), is  the  act  of  continuing  ;  continuity  is  the 
quality  of  continuing:  the  former  is  employed  in  the 
figurative  sense  for  the  duration  of  events  and  actions; 
the  latter  in  the  physical  sense  for  the  adhesion  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  bodies.  The  continuation  of 
h  history  up  to  the  existing  period  of  the  writer  is  the 
work  of  every  age,  if  not  of  every  year ;  '  The  sun 
ascending  into  the  northern  signs  begetteth  first  a  tem- 
perate heat,  which  by  his  approach  unto  the  solstice  he 
intendetii ;  and  by  continuation  the  same  even  upon 
declination.'— Brown  [Vulgar  Errours).  There  are 
bodies  of  so  little  conUnuity  that  they  will  crumble  to 
pieces  on  the  slightest  touch;  *A  body  always  per- 
ceives the  passages  by  which  it  insinuates;  feels  the 
impulse  of  another  body  where  it  yields  thcreio  :  per- 
ceives the  separation  of  its  continuity,  and  for  a  time 
resists  it;  in  fine,  perception  is  diffused  through  all 
nature.'— Bacon. 

The  sprightly  breast  demands 
Incessant  rapture;  life,  a  tedious  load, 
Deny'd  its  continuity  of  joy. — Shenstone. 


DURABLE,  LASTING,  PERMANENT.  . 

Durable  is  said  of  things  that  are  intended  to  remain 
fl  shorter  time  than  those  which  are  lasting;  and  per- 
pirtTfcTii  expresses  less  than  durable;  durable,  from  the 
Latin  durus  hard,  respects  the  textures  of  bodies,  and 
marks  the  capacity  to  holdout ;  lasting,  from  the  verb 
.0  last,  or  the  adjective  last,  signifies  to  remain  the 
ia.-,t  or  longest,  and  is  applicable  only  to  that  which 
is  supposed  of  the  longest  duration.  Permanent,  from 
the  Latin  permaneo,  signifiei  rcn^ dining  to  the  end. 

Durable  is  naturally  said  c.l  iraterial  substances; 
and  iasn'TiD- of  those  which  are  spiutual;  although  in 
D'.dinary  discourse  sometimes  they  exchange  offices : 
vcrmancnt  applies  njure  to  the  affairs  of  men. 

That  tvhich  perishes  quickly  is  not  durable:  that 
which  ceases  quickly  is  not  lasting;  tnat  which  is 
only  for  a  time  is  not  permanent  S'-one  is  more 
durable  than  iron,  and  iron  than  i/ood:  in  the  feudal 
times  animosities  between  families  useo'  lO  be  lastinn- : 
a  clerk  has  not  a  permanent  situr.tion  in  an  olfice. 
However  we  may  boast  of  our  progrest  in  the  arts,  we 
appear  to  have  lost  the  art  of  making  d'lngs  as  durable 
as  they  were  made  in  former  timrj;  'If  wrhings  be 
thus  durable,  and  may  pass  from  a-^e  .o  age,  through 
the  whole  course  of  time,  how  c-r^-ful  should  an 
author  be  of  not  committing  any  Ih'.iig  to  print  that 
may  corrupt  posterity.'— Addison.  T.he  writings  of 
the  moderns  will  many  of  them  be  is  lasting  monu- 
ments oT  human  genius  as  those  of  ihe  ancients;  'I 
must  desire  my  fair  readers  to  give  <i  proper  direction 
to  thoii-  being  admired--  in  order  t'.  which  they  must 


endeavour  to  make  themselves  the  objects  of  a  rea 
sonable  and  lasting  admiration.' — Addison.  One 
who  is  of  a  contented,  moderate  disposition  will  gene 
rally  prefer  a  permanent  situation  with  small  gains  to 
one  that  is  very  lucrative  but  temporary  and  precarious ; 
'Land  comprehends  all  things  in  law  of  a  permanent 
substantial  nature.' — Blackstone. 


DURABLE,  CONSTANT. 
Durability  is  the  property  of  things;  constancy  {v. 
Constancy)  is  tlie  property  of  either  persons  or  things. 
The  durable  is  that  wliich  lasts  long.  The  constant  is 
that  which  continues  without  interruption.  No  du- 
rable connexions  can  be  formed  which  are  founded 
on  vicious  principles;  'Some  states  have  suddenly 
emerged,  and  even  in  the  depths  of  their  calamity  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  towering  and  durable  great 
ness.' — Burkb;.  Some  persons  are  never  happy  but  in 
a  constant  round  of  pleasures;  '  Since  we  cannot  pro- 
mise ourselves  constant  health,  let  us  endeavour  ai 
such  a  temper,  as  may  be  our  best  support  in  the  decay 
of  it.' — Steele.  What  is  durable  is  so  from  its  inhe 
rent  property,  but  what  is  constant,  in  regard  to  persons 
or  things,  arises  from  the  temper  of  the  mind;  'He 
showed  his  firm  adlierence  to  religion  as  modelled  by 
our  national  constitution,  and  was  constant  to  its 
offices  in  devotion,  both  in  publick  and  in  his  family 
— Addison. 


DDTIATION,  TIME. 

In  the  philosophical  sense,  according  to  Mr.  Locke, 
time  is  that  mode  of  duration  which  is  formed  in  the 
mind  by  its  own  power  of  observing  and  measuring 
passing  objects. 

In  the  vulgar  sense  in  which  duration  is  synonymous 
with  time,  it  stands  for  the  time  of  duration,  and  is 
more  particularly  applicable  to  the  objects  which  are 
said  to  last;  time  being  employed  in  general  for  what- 
ever passes  in  the  world. 

^Duration  comprehends  the  beginning  and  end  of 
any  portion  of  time,  that  is  the  how  long  of  a  thing ; 
time  is  employed  more  frequently  for  the  particular 
portion  itself,  narriely,  the  time  when:  we  mark  the 
duration  of  a  sound  from  the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment to  the  time  that  it  ceases :  the  duration  of  a 
prince's  reign  is  an  object  of  particular  concern  to  his 
subjects  if  he  be  either  very  good  or  the  reverse;  the 
time  in  which  he  reigns  is  marked  by  extraordinary 
events.  An  historian  computes  the  duration  of  reigns 
and  of  events  in  order  to  determine  the  antiquity  of  a 
]iation  ;  '  1  think  another  probable  conjecture  (respect- 
ing the  soul's  immortality)  may  be  raised  from  our  ap- 
petite to  duration  itself.' — Steele.  An  historian  fixes 
the  exact  time  when  each  person  begins  to  reign  and 
when  he  dies,  in  order  to  determine  the  number  of 
years  that  each  reigned  ;  '  The  time  of  the  fool  is  long 
because  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it ;  that  of 
the  wise  man,  because  he  distinguishes  every  moment 
of  it  with  useful  or  amusing  thought*!  — Addison. 

TIME,  SEASON,  TIMELY,  SEASONABLE. 

Time  is  here  the  generick  term  ;  it  is  taken  either  tvi 
the  whole  or  the  part :  season  is  any  given  portion  of 
time.  We  speak  of  time  when  the  simple  idea  of  time 
only  is  to  be  expressed,  as  the  time  of  the  day,  or  the 
time  of  the  year ;  the  season  is  spoken  in  reference  lo 
some  circumstances;  the  year  is  divided  into  four 
parts,  called  the  seasons,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  weather:  hencej  in  general,  that  time  is  called  the 
season  which  is  suitable  for  any  particular  purpose , 
youth  is  the  season  for  improvement.  It  is  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  choose  the  time;  it  is  an  affair  of  wis 
dom  to  choose  the  season ;  '  You  will  often  want  re 
ligion  in  times  of  most  danger.'— Chatham.  '  Piso'a 
behaviour  towards  us  in  this  season  of  aflliction  bar 
endeared  him  to  us.' — Mblmoth  {Letters  of  Cicero) 
The  same  distinction  exist-s  between  the  epithets 
timely  and  seasonable  as  their  primitives.  The  former 
signifies  within  the  time,  that  is,  before  the  time  is 
past;  the  latter  according  to  the  season  or  what  the 
season  requires.  A  timely  notice  prevents  that  which 
would  otherwise  happen ,  '  It  imports  all  men,  espe- 
cially bad  men,  to  think  on  the  judgement,  that  by  a 
timely  repentance  they  may  prevent  the  woful  eftects 
of  't  '-South.    A  seasonable  hint  seldom  fails  of  ite 
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efleci  because  it  is  soasonable ;  What  you  call  a  bold, 
is  not  only  the  kindest,  but  the  most  seasonable  pio- 
posai  you  could  Iiave  made.'— Locke.  We  must  uoi 
expect  10  have  a  tiviely  notice  of  death,  but  must  be 
prepared 'to  die  at  anytiitie;  an  adniouitiou  lo  one 
wiio  is  on  a  sick-bed  is  very  seasonable,  wlien  given 
by  a  minister  oi"  religion  or  a  frieud.  The  opposites 
of  these  terms  £rc  untimely  or  ill-timed  and  unsea^'ion- 
able  .  untimely  is  directly  opposed  to  timely,  sij^nifying 
before  the  time  appointed  ;  as  an  untimely  death  ;  but 
ill-timed  is  indirectly  opposed,  signil'ying  in  the  wrong 
time  ;  as  an  dl'timed  remark. 


TIME,  PERIOD,  AGE,  DATE,  ^RA,  EPOCHA. 

Timc\{o.  Time)  is,  as  before,  taken  either  from  time 
m  general,  or  time  in  particular ;  all  the  other  terms 
are  taken  for  particular  portions  of  time.  Time^  in 
the  sense  of  a  particular  portion  of  lime,  is  used  inde- 
finitely, and  ill  cases  where  the  other  terms  are  not  so 
proper ;  '  There  is  a  time  when  we  should  not  only 
number  our  days,  but  our  hours.' — Young. 

Time  included  within  any  given  points  is  termed  a 
peHod,  from  the  Greek  Tttfilooo^,  signifying  a  course, 
rcnid,  or  any  revolution:  thus,  the  period  of  day,  or 
of  night,  is  the  space  of  time  comprehended  between 
the  rising  and  setting,  or  setting  and  rising  of  the  sun ; 
the  period  of  a  year  comprehends  the  space  which  tlie 
earth  requires  for  its  annual  revolution.  So,  in  an  ex- 
tended and  moral  appHcation,  we  have  stated  jjeriods 
in  our  life  for  particular  things :  during  the  period  of 
infancy  a  child  is  in  a  state  of  total  dependence  on  its 
parents ;  a  period  of  apprenticeship  has  been  appointed 
for  youth  to  learn  ditferent  trades  ;  '  Some  experiment 
would  he  made  how  by  art  to  make  plants  more  last- 
ing than  Hietr  ordinary  period,*  as  to  make  a  stalk  of 
wheat  last  a  whole  year.' — Pacon.  This  term  is  em- 
ployed not  only  to  denote  the  whole  intervening  space 
of  time,  but  also  the  pariiculai  concluding  point,  which 
makes  it  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  termination  of  the 
existence  of  any  body,  as  lo  put  a^eriod  to  one's  ex- 
isience,  for  to  kill  one's  self,  or  he  kdled ; 

But  the  lastyeWod,  and  the  fatal  hour, 
Of  Troy  is  come. — Dunham. 

The  OjO-s  is  a  species  of  period  comprehending  the 
life  of  a  man,  and  conseriiumily  referring  to  what  is 
done  by  men  living  within  that  period:  hence  we 
speak  of  the  different  ages  that  have  existed  since  the 
commencement  of  the  world,  and  characterize  this  or 
that  age  by  the  particular  degrees  of  vice  or  virtue, 
genius,  and  the  like,  for  which  it  is  distinguished ; 
'  The  story  of  Haman  only  shows  us  what  human  na- 
ture has  too  generally  appeared  to  be  in  every  age.' — 
Blair. 

The  date  is  that  period  of  time  which  is  reckoned 
from  the  date  or  commencement  of  a  thing  to  the  time 
that  it  is  spoken  of:  hence  we  speak  of  a  thing  as 
being  of  a  long  or  a  short  date,  that  is,  of  being  of 
long  or  short  duration  ;  'Plantations  have  one  advan- 
tage in  them  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  most  other 
works,  as  they  give  a  pleasure  of  a  more  lasting  date.' — 
Addison. 

JEra,  in  Latin  eera,  probably  from  ies  brass,  signi 
fying  coin  with  which  one  computes;  and  epocha, 
from  the  Greek  cttox^,  from  iirijQo  to  stop,  signifying  a 
resting  place ;  both  refer  to  points  of  time  rendered 
remarkable  by  events :  but  the  term  i2?vi  is  more  com- 
monly employed  in  the  literal  sense  for  points  of  com- 
putation in  chronology,  as  the  Christian  (sra;  'That 
period  of  the  Athenian  history  which  is  included  within 
the  (sra  of  Pisistratus,  and  the  death  of  Menander  the 
comic  poet,  may  justly  he  styled  the  literary  age  of 
Greece.' — Cumberland.  The  term  epocha  is  inde- 
finitely employed  for  any  y/eriod  distinguished  by 
remarkable  events;  thf  grand  rebellion  is  an  epocna 
in  the  history  of  England ;  'The  institution  of  this 
library  (by  Pisistratus)  forms  a  signal  epocha  in  the  an- 
nals of  literature.' — Cumberland. 


TIMESERVING,  TEMPORIZING. 

Timeserving'  and  temporizing  are  both  applied  to 
the  conduct  of  one  who  adapts  himself  servilely  to  the 
time  and  season ;  but  a  timeserver  is  tather  active, 
and  a  ten:porizcr  passive.  A  timeserver  avows  those 
opinions  Avhich  will  serve  his  purpose  :  llie  temporizer 


forbears  to  avow  'hose  \^■hicll  are  likely  .""or  U.e  tlmf 
being  in  hurt  him.  The  foiiner  acts  from  a  desiie  oJ 
gahi^  the  latter  from  a  fmir  of  loss.  Timeservcrs  are 
of  all  parties,  as  they  como  in  the  way  ;  '  Wsid  had 
complied  du  ing  tlie  lale  limey,  and  held  in  by  lakitig 
the  covenant;  so  he  was  hated  by  the  high  men  as  a 
timeserver.^ — Burmktt.  Temporizers  are  of  no  parly, 
as  occasion  requires;  'Feeble  and  temporizing  niea 
sures  will  always  be  the  result,  when  men  assemble  to 
deliberate  in  a  situation  where  they  ought  to  act.*— 
Robertson.  Sycophant  courtiers  must  aiwiys  b( 
timescrvers  :  ministers  of  state  aie  frequently  tempo- 
rizers. 


INSTANT,  MOMENT. 

Ijuttant^  from  sto  to  stand,  signifies  the  point  of  timo 
thai  stands  over  us,  or  as  it  were  over  our  heads ;  mo 
men',  from  the  Latin  momcjtium,  is  any  small  particle, 
particularly  a  small  particle  of  time. 

The  instant  Is  always  taken  for  the  time  present; 
the  moment  is  taken  generally  for  either  past,  present, 
or  future.  A  dutiful  child  comes  the  instant  he  ia 
ciilled  ;  a  prudent  person  embraces  the  favouiable  mo- 
ment. When  they  are  both  taken  for  the  present  time, 
the  instant  expresses  a  much  shorter  space  than  the 
moment;  when  we  desire  a  person  to  do  a  thing  this 
instant,  it  requires  haste;  if  we  desire  him  to  do  it 
this  moment,  it  only  admits  of  no  delay.  Iiistaiiia 
neous  relief  is  necessary  on  some  occasions  to  preserve 
life;  '  Some  circumstances  of  misery  are  so  povvetfully 
ridiculous,  that  neither  kindness  nor  duty  can  with 
stand  them  ;  they  force  the  friend,  the  dependant,  o» 
the  child,  to  give  way  to  instantaneous  motions  of 
merriment.' — Johnson.  A  moment's  thought  will  fur- 
nish a  ready  wit  with  a  suitable  reply;  '  I  can  easily 
overlook  any  xtteseui  momentary  sorrow,  when  I  reflect 
that  it  is  in  my  power  to  be  Imppy  a  thousand  yeara 
hence.' — Berkeley. 


TEMPORARY,  TRANSIENT,  TRANSITORY 
FLEETING. 
Temporary,  from  iempus  time,  characterizes  tnai 
which  is  intended  to  last  only  for  a  timr,  in  tlistinction 
from  that  which  is  permanent;  oflices  depending  upoK 
a  state  of  war  are  temporary,  in  distinction  from  those 
which  are  connected  with  internal  policy ;  '  liy  Ihe 
force  of  superiour  principles  the  (c7rtporari/ prevalence 
of  passions  may  be  restrained.*— Johnson,  Tran- 
sient, that  is,  passing,  or  in  the  act  of  passing,  cha- 
racterizes what  in  its  nature  exists  only  for  the  ino' 
ment;  a  glance  is  transient;  'Any  sudden  diversion 
of  the  spirits,  or  the  jusiling  in  of  a  transient  thought, 
is  able  to  deface  the  little  images  of  things  (in  the 
memory).' — South.  Transitory^  that  is,  apt  to  pass 
away,  characterizes  every  thing  in  the  world  which  13 
formed  only  to  exist  for  a  time,  and  tlien  to  pass  away ; 
thus  our  pleasures,  and  our  pains,  and  our  very  being, 
are  denominated  transitory ;  'Man  is  n  transitory 
being.' — Johnson.  Fleeting,  which  is  derived  from 
the  verb  to  Jly  and  flight.,  is  but  a  stronger  term  to  ex 
press  the  same  idea  as  transitory  ; 

Thus  when  my  fleeting  days  at  last, 

Unheeded,  silently  are  past, 

Calmly  I  shall  resign  my  breatli, 

In  life  unknown,  forgot  in  death. — Spectator 


COEVAL,  COTEMPORARY. 

Coeval^  from  the  Latin  cevum  an  age,  signifies  of  the 
same  age;  cotevqiorary,  from  tcnipus,  signifies  of  the 
same  time. 

An  age  is  a  specifically  long  space  of  time  ;  a  timo 
is  indefinite;  hence  the  application  of  the  tern:s  tc 
things  in  the  first  case,  and  to  persons  in  the  second  ; 
the  dispersion  of  mankind  and  the  confusion  of  lan- 
guages were  coeval  with  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
Babel ;  '  The  passion  of  fear  seems  coeval  with  om 
nature.' — Cumberland.  Addison  was  cotcmporai-y 
with  Swift  and  Pope  ;  '  If  the  elder  Orpheus  was  thp 
disciple  of  Linus,  he  must  have  been  of  too  early  an 
age  to  have  been  cotemporary  with  Hercules :  fo, 
Orpheus  is  placed  eleven  ages  before  the  siege  of 

Troy.'— CUMBKRLAND. 
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DAILY,  DIURN  VL. 

Diily^  from  day  and  /I'Ae,  signifies  after  the  manner 
or  in  the  time  of  the  day;  diurnal^  from  dies  day,  sig- 
nifies belonging  to  th,e  day. 

Daily  is  the  colloqnial  term,  which  is  applicable  to 
whatever  passes  in  tiie  day  time ;  diurnal  is  the  scien- 
tifick  term,  which  applies  to  what  passes  within  or  be- 
longs to  the  astronomical  day:  the  physician  makes 
daily  visits  to  his  patients; 

Ail  creatures  else  forget  their  daily  care, 
And  sleep,  the  common  gift  of  nature,  share. 

Dryden 
The  earth  has  a  diurnal  motion  on  its  own  axis; 
Half  yet  remains  unsung,  but  narrow  bound 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere. — Milton. 


NIGHTLY,  NOCTURNAL. 

J^igh'.ly^  immediately  from  the  word  night.,  and 
nocturnal^  from  no%  night,  signify  belonging  to  the 
night,  or  the  night  season ;  the  former  is  therefore 
more  familiar  than  the  latter :  we  speak  of  nightly 
depredations  to  express  what  passes  every  night,  or 
nightly  disturbances,  nocturnal  dreams,  nocturnal 
visits ; 

Yet  not  alone,  while  thou 
Visit'st  my  slumbers  nightly.,  or  when  morn 
Purples  the  east. — Milton. 
Or  save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 
JVocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  suppos'd 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night.— Milton. 

OFTEN,  FREaUENTLY. 
Often,  or  in  its  contracted  form  oft,  comes  in  all 
probability  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, from  the  Greek  ai^  again,  and  signifies  properly 
repetition  of  action ;  frequently,  from  frequent  crowded 
or  numerous,  respects  a  plurality  or  number  of  objects. 
An  ignorant  man  often  uses  a  word  without  know- 
ing what  it  means ;  ignorant  people  frequently  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  the  words  they  hear.  A  person 
goes  out  very  often  in  the  course  of  a  week;  he  has 
frequently  six  or  seven  persons  to  visit  him  in  the 
course  of  that  time.  *  By  doing  a  thing  often  it  be- 
comes habitual ;  we  frequently  meet  the  same  persons 
ijj"  the  route  which  we  often  take ; 

Often  from  the  careless  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Pluck  hair  and  wool.— Thomson. 
IJere  frequent  at  the  visionary  hour, 
When  musing  midniglit  reigns  or  silent  noon, 
A.ngelick  harps  are  in  full  concert  heard. 

Thomson. 

•JLD,  ANCIENT,  ANTIQUE,  ANTiaUATED, 

OLD-FASHIONED,  OBSOLETE. 
Old,  in  German  alt,  Low  German  old,  &:c.,  comes 
Crom  the  Greek  SdjAoy  of  yesterday;  ancient,in  French 
nicien,  and  antique,  antiquated,  all  come  from  the 
Lati[i  antiquus,  aiiid  antea  before,  signifying  in  general 
before  our  time;  old-fashioned  signifies  afier  an  old 
fashion ;  obsolete,  in  Latin  obsoletus,  participle  of 
obsoleo,  signifies  literally  out  of  use. 

Old  respects  what  has  long  existed  and  still  exists; 
ancient  what  existed  at  a  distant  period,  but  does  not 
necessarily  exist  at  present;  antique,  \.\\at  which  has 
been  long  ancient,  z.x\A.  of  which  there  remain  but  faint 
traces :  antiquated,  old-fashioned,  and  obsolete  that 
vvhi(.h  has  ceased  to  be  any  longer  used  or  esteemed. 
A  fashion  is  old  when  it  has  been  long  in  use ;  '  The 
Venetians  are  tenacious  of  old  laws  and  customs  to 
their  great  prejudice.* — Addison.  A  custom  is  ancient 
when  its  use  has  long  been  passed; 
But  sev'n  wise  men  the  ancient  world  did  know. 
We  scarce  know  sev*n  who  think  themselves  not  so. 

Denham. 
A  bum.  or  statue  is  antique  which  is  the  work  of  the 
ancients,  or  made  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
vorks  of  art; 

•  Vido  Truslcr:  '*  Ofi^^n,  frequently." 


Under" an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  oat 
Under  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood, 
A  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
That  from  the  hunters'  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish. — Phakspeark. 
A  person  is  antiquated  whose  appearance  is  grown  out 
of  date ;  '  Whoever  thinks  it  necessary  to  regulate  his 
conversation  by  antiquated  rules,  will  be  rather  de- 
spised for  hia  fulihty  than  car'jssed  for  his  politeness. 
— Johnson.    Manners  whicn  are  gone  quite  out  of 
fashion  are  old-fashioned;  '  The  swords  in  the  arsenal 
of  Venice  are  old-fashioned  and  unwieldy.' — Addi- 
son.   A  word  or  custom  is  obsolete -which  is  grown  out 
of  use ;  '  Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revivea. 
when  they  are  more  sounding  or  more  significant  than 
those  in  practice.' — Dryden. 

The  old  is  opposed  to  the  new ;  some  things  are  the 
worse  for  being  old;  other  things  are  the  better 
Ancient  and  antique  n.rQ  opposed  to  modern:  all  things 
are  valued  the  more  for  being  ancient  or  antique; 
hence  we  esteem  the  writings  of  the  ancients  above 
those  of  the  moderns.  The  antiquated  is  opposed  to 
the  customary  and  established ;  it  is  that  which  we 
cannot  like,  because  we  cannot  esteem  it:  the  old- 
fashioned  is  opposed  to  the  fashionable:  there  is  much 
in  the  old-fashioned  to  like  and  esteem ;  there  i.s  much 
that  is  ridiculous  in  the  fashionable :  the  obsolete  is  op- 
posed to  the  current ;  the  obsolete  may  be  good ;  the 
current  may  be  vulgar  and  mean. 


FRESH,  NEW,  NOVEL,  RECENT,  MODERN. 

Adelung  supposes  the  German  word  frisch  to  be  de 
rived  from/nere7i  to  freeze,  as  the  idea  of  coolness  is 
prevalent  in  its  application  to  the  air ;  it  is  therefore 
figuratively  applied  to  that  which  is  in  its  first  pure  and 
best  state  ;  new,  in  German  ncu,  comes  from  the  Latin 
novus,  and  the  Greek  vEOi\  recent,  in  Latin  recens.  is 
supposed  to  come  from  re  and  candeo  to  whiten  or  give 
a  fair  colour  to,  because  what  is  new  looks  so  much 
fairer  than  what  is  old. 

The  fresh  is  properly  opposed  to  the  stale,  as  the  neio 
is  to  the  old:  the  fresh  has  undergone  no  change;  the 
new  has  not  been  long  in  being.     Meat,  beer,  and  pro- 
visions in  general,  are  said  to  be  fresh;  so  likewise  a 
person  is  said  to  he  fresh  who  is  in  his  full  vigour; 
Lo !  great  ^neas  rushes  to  the  fight, 
Sprung  from  a  god,  and  more  than  mortal  bold , 
Refresh  in  youth,  and  I  in  arms  grown  old. 

Pope 
That  which  is  substantial  and  durable,  as  houses, 
clothes,  books,  or,  in  the  moral  sense,  pleasures.  4lc.  are 
said  to  he  new ; 

Seasons  but  change  new  pleasures  to  produce. 

And  elements  contend  to  serve  our  use. — JENVNg. 

J^Tovel  is  to  new  as  the  species  to  the  genus:  every 
thing  novel  is  new;  but  all  that  is  new  is  not  novel: 
wh3t  is  novel  is  mostly  strange  and  unexpected ;  but 
what  is  new  is  usual  and  expected :  the  freezing  of  the 
river  Thames  is  a  novelty;  the  frost  in  every  wintei  is 
something  new  when  it  first  comes :  that  is  a  novel 
sight  which  was  either  never  seen  before,  or  seen  but 
seldom  ;  that  is  a  new  sight  which-is  sr.en  for  the  first 
time  :  the  entrance  of  the  French  king  into  the  Biitish 
capital  was  a  sight  as  novel  as  it  was  interesting; 
'  We  are  naturally  delighted  with  nDWpZ(7/.'— Johnson. 
The  entrance  of  a  king  into  the  capital  of  France  was 
a  new  sight,  after  the  revolution  which  hpxl  ao  lone 
existed ; 

'T  is  on  some  evening,  sunny,  grateful,  mild. 
When  nought  but  balm  is  beaming  through  the  woods 
With  yeliew  lustre  bright,  that  the  new  tribes 
Visit  the  spacious  heav'ns.— Thomson. 

Recent  la  taken  only  in  the  improper  application- 
the  other  two  admit  of  both  applications  in  this  case: 
the  fresh  is  said  in  relation  to  what  has  lately  pre- 
ceded; new  is  said  in  relation  to  what  has  not  long 
subsisted;  recentis  used  for  what  has  just  passed  '\» 
distinction  from  that  which  has  long  gone  by.  A  per 
son  is  said  to  give  fresh  cause  of  offence  who  hsK 
already  otfended ; 

That  love  which  first  was  set,  will  first  decay 
Mine  of  afreslier  date  will  longer  s'ay  -  Dryden 
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A  tliing  receives  a  new  name  in  lieu  of  the  one  which 
it  has  long  had ;  '  Do  not  all  men  complain  how  liule 
we  know,  and  how  miicii  is  still  unknown  1  And  can 
we  ever  know  more,  nnless  something  newhe  disco- 
vered T— Burnet.  A  recent  tinnsaction  excites  an 
Inierest  which  cannot  be  excited  by  one  ol'  earlier 
date ;  '  The  courage  of  the  Parliament  was  increased 
by  two  recent  events  which  had  happened  in  their 
favour.'— UuMK.  Fi-esh  inteUigence  arrives  every  day ; 
it  quickly  succeeds  the  events:  that  intelligence  which 
is  recent  to  a  person  at  a  distance  is  already  old  to  one 
who  is  on  the  spot  Fi-esh  circumstances  continually 
arise  to  confirm  reports ;  new  changes  continually  take 
place  to  supei-sede  the  things  that  were  established. 

JVew  is  said  of  every  thing  which  has  not  before 
existed,  or  not  .in  the  same  form  as  before ;  modem, 
from  the  low  Latin  moderwisy  changed  as  is  supposed 
from  hodiemus  belonging  to  the  day,  is  said  of  that 
which  is  new  or  springs  up  in  the  present  day  or  age. 
A  book  is  new  which  has  never  been  used ;  it  is  modern 
if  it  has  never  been  published  before ;  so  in  like  man- 
ner principles  are  new  which  have  not  been  broached 
before  ;  but  they  are  modem  inasmuch  as  they  are  first 
offered  in  the  day  in  which  we  live ;  '  Some  of  the 
ancient  and  likewise  divers  of  the  modern  writers, 
that  have  laboured  in  natural  magick,  have  noted  a 
sympathy  between  the  sun  and  certain  herbs.'— 
Bacon. 


TO  REVIVE,  REFRESH,  RENOVATE, 

RENEW. 
Revive,  from  the  Latin  vivo  to  live,  signifies  to  bring 
to  life  again;  to  rfi/VesA,  to  make  fresh  again;  to  renew 
and  renovate,  to  make  new  again.  The  restoration  of 
things  to  their  primitive  state  is  the  common  idea  in- 
cluded in  these  terms ;  the  difference  consists  in  their 
application.  Revive,  refresh,  and  renovate  are  applied 
to  animal  bodies  ;  revive  expressing  the  return  of  mo- 
lion  and  spirits  to  one  who  was  for  the  time  lifeless ; 
refresh  expressing  the  return  of  vigour  to  one  in  whom 
it  has  been  diminished ;  the  air  revives  one  who  is 
*"aint  •  a  cool  breeze  refreshes  one  who  flags  from  the 
neat.  Revive  and  refresh  respect  only  the  teraporaiy 
state  of  the  body ;  renovate  respects  its  permanent 
state,  that  is,  t4ie  health  of  the  body;  one  is  revived 
Emd  refreshed  after  a  partial  exhaustion ;  one's  health 
is  renovated  after  having  been  considerably  impaired. 
Revive  is  applied  likewise  in  the  moral  sense ; 
^  Herod's  rage  being  quenched  by  the  blood  of  Ma- 
fiamne,  his  love  to  her  again  T-eui'ued.'— Pride aux. 
Refresh  and  renovate  mostly  in  the  proper  sense  ; 
Nor  less  thy  world,  Columbus!  drinks,  refreshed, 
The  lavish  moisture  of  the  melting  year,. 

Thomson. 
All  nature  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  winter. — Thomson. 
SmeiD  only  in  the  moral  sense ; 

The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rliymes, 
Renews  its  finished  course. — Thomson. 
A  discussion  is  said  to  be  revived,  or  a  report  to  be 
revived;  a  clamour  is  said  to  be  renewed,  or  entreaties 
to  be  renewed  :  customs  are  revived  which  have  lain 
long  dormant,  and  as  it  were  dead;  practices  are  re- 
newed tliat  have  ceased  for  a  time. 


FOREFATHERS,  PROGENITORS,  ANCESTORS. 

Forefathers  signifies  our  fathers  before  us,  and  in- 
cludes our  immediate  parents  ;  progenitors,  from  pro 
and  gigno,  signifies  those  begotten  before  us,  exclusive 
of  our  immediate  parents ;  ancestors,  contracted  from 
antecessors  or  those  going  before,  is  said  of  those  from 
ivhom  we  are  remotely  descended. 

Forefathers  is  a  partial  and  familiar  term  for  the 
preceding  branches  of  any  family ;  '  We  passed  slightly 
over  three  or  four  of  our  immediate /ore/u(Aers  whom 
we  knew  by  tradition.' — Addison.  Progenitors  is  a 
higher  term  in  the  same  sense,  applied  to  families  of 
distinction  :  we  speak  of  the  forefathers  of  a  peasant, 
but  the  progenitors  of  a  nobleman  ; 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude /orfi/a/7:cr5  of  the  hamlet  sleep. — Gray. 
Suijpose  a  gentleman,  full  of  his  illustrious  family 


should  see  the  whole  line  of  his  progenitors  pass  in 
review  before  him  ;  with  how  many  varying  passions 
would  he  behold  shepherds,  soldieia,  princes,  ana 
beggars,  walk  in  the  procession  of  five  ihousand  years  ^ 
— Addison.  Forefathers  and  T^TO^rt/; /tors,  but  parti 
cularly  the  latter,  are  said  mostly  of  individuals,  and 
respect  the  regular  line  of  succession  in  a  family ;  ah- 
cestors  is  employed  collectively  as  well  as  imlivi- 
dually  and  regards  sunply  the  order  of  succession ;  w< 
may  speak  of  the  ancestors  of  a  nation  as  well  as  of 
any  particular  person;  'It  is  highly  laudable  to  pay 
respect  to  men  who  are  descended  from  worthy  ances 
foi's.'— Addison.  This  term  may  also  be  applied  figu 
ratively ; 

O  majesUck  night ! 
Nature's  great  ancestor  l—Yovna. 

SENIOR,  ELDER,  OLDER. 
These  are  all  comparatives  expressive  of  the  sanie 
quality,  and  differ  therefore  less  in  sense  than  in  ap 
plication. 

Senior  is  employed  not  only  in  regard  to  the  extent 
of  age,  but  also  to  duration  either  in  office  or  any  given 
situation  ;  elder  is  employed  only  in  regard  to  age: 
an  officer  in  the  army  is  a  senior  by  virtue  of  having 
served  longer  than  another;  a  boy  is  a  senior  in  a 
school  either  by  virtue  of  his  age,  his  standing  in  the 
school,  or  his  situation  in  the  class ;  <  Cratinus  waa 
senior  in  age  to  both  his  competitors  Eupolis  and  Aris 
tophanes.' — Cumberland.  When  age  alone  is  to  be 
expiessed,  elder  is  more  suitable  than  senior  ;  the  elder 
children  or  the  elder  branches  of  a  family  are  clearly 
understood  to  include  those  wIjo  have  priority  of  age. 
Senior  and  elder  are  both  employed  as  substaulivea  ; 
older  only  as  an  adjective ;  hence  we  speak  of  the 
seniors  in  a  school,  or  the  elders  in  an  assembly  ;  but 
an  older  inhabitant,  an  older  family  ; 
The  Spartans  to  their  highest  magistrate 
The  name  of  elder  did  appropriate. — Uenham 

Since  oft; 
Man  must  compute  that  age  he  cannot  feel, 
He  scarce  believes  he 's  older  for  his  years. — Yolnu 
Elder  has  only  a  partial  use  ;  older  is  employed  In 
i  genera!  cases:  in  speaking  of  children  in  the  same 
family  we  may  say,  the  elder  son  is  heir  to  the  estate  ; 
he  is  older  than  his  brother  by  ten  years. 

ELDERLY,  AGED,  OLD, 
These  three  words  rise  by  gradation  in  their  sense  , 
aged  denotes  a  greater  degree  of  age  than  elderly ; 
and  old  still  more  tlia-n  either. 

The  eZdeiZy  man  has  passed  the  meridian  of  life;  '1 
have  a  race  of  orderly,  elderly,  persons  of  both  sexes, 
at  my  command.'— Swift.    The  aged  man  is  fast  ap 
proaching  the  term  of  human  existence  ; 
A  godlike  race  of  heroes  once  I  knew, 
Such  as  no  more  thesp  aged  eyes  shall  view. — Pope. 
The  old  man  has  already  reached  this  term,  or  has 
exceeded  it ; 
The  field  of  combat  fills  the  young  and  bold, 
The  solemn  council  best  becomes  the  old. — Pope. 
In  conformity,  however,  to  the  vulgar  prepossession 
against  age  and  its  concomitant  infirmities,  the  term 
elderly  or  aged  is  always  more  respectful  than  old, 
which  latter  word  is  often  used  by  way  of  reprcach, 
and  can  seldom  be  used  free  from  such  an  association, 
unless  qualified   by  an  epithet  of  praise  as  good  oi 
venerable. 

FORMERLY,  TV  TIMES  PAST,  OR  OLD  TIMES. 

DAYS  OF  YORE,  ANCIENTLY,  OR  ANCIENT 

TIMES. 

Formerly  supposes  a  less  remote  period  than  in  timet 
past;  and  that  less  reixote  than  in  days  of  yore  mul 
anciently.  The  first  two  may  be  said  of  what  happens 
within  the  age  of  man ;  the  last  two  are  extended  to 
many  generations  and  ages.  Any  individual  may  use 
the  word  formerly  with  regard  to  himself:  thus  ween 
joyed  our  health  better  formerly  than  now  ; '  Men  were 
formerly  disputed  out  of  their  doubts.'— Adbison.  An 
old  man  may  speak  of  times  past,  as  when  lie  says 
he  doHs  not  enjoy  himself  as  he  did  in  times  past      Old 
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timesj  days  of  '^ore,  and  anciently j&ve  more  applicable 
to  nations  than  to  individuals ;  and  all  these  express 
different  degrees  of  remoteness.  As  to  our  present  pe- 
riod, the  age  of  Uueen  Elizabeth  may  be  calied  old 
times; 

In  times  of  old^  when  time  was  young, 
And  poets  their  own  verses  sung, 
A  verse  could  draw  a  stone  or  beam. — Swift. 
The  days  of  Alfred,  and  still  later,  the  days  of  yore; 
Thus  Edgar  proud  in  days  of  yore, 
Held  monarchs  labouring  at  the  oar. — Swift. 
The  earliest  period  in  which  Britain  is  mentioned  may 
be  called  ancient  times ; 

In  ancient  times  the  sacred  plough  employ'd 
The  kings  and  awful  fathers  of  mankind. 

Thomson. 


GENERATION,  AGE. 

Generation  is  said  of  the  persons  who  live  during  any 
particular  period ;  and  age  is  said  of  the  period  itself. 

Those  who  ate  born  at  the  same  lime  constitute  the 
generation;  that  period  of  time  which  comprehends 
the  age  of  man  is  the  age:  there  may  therefore  be 
many  generations  spring  up  in  the  course  of  an  age  : 
a  fresh  generation  is  springing  up  every  day,  which  in 
the  course  of  an  age  pass  away,  and  are  succeeded  by 
fresh  genei-ations. 

We  consider  man  in  his  generation  as  the  part  which 
he  has  to  perform ;  '  I  often  lamented  that  I  was  not 
one  of  that  happy  ^CTierafiow  who  demolished  the  con- 
vents.'— Johnson.  We  consider  the  age  in  which  we 
live  as  to  the  manners  of  men  and  the  events  of  na- 
tions; 'Throughout  every  age^  God  hath  pointed  his 
peculiar  displeasure  against  the  confidence  of  presump- 
tion, and  the  arrogance  of  prosperity.'— Blair. 


LAST,  LATEST,  FINAL,  ULTIMATE. 

Last  and  latest,  both  from  late,  in  German  Ictze, 
Cume  from  the  Greek  \dta9os  and  Xenrio  to  leave,  signi- 
fying left  or  remaining  ;  Jinalj  {v.  Final) ;  ultimate 
comes  from  ultimus  the  last. 

Last  and  ultimate  respect  the  order  of  succession  ; 
latcsf  respecl'  the  order  of  time ;  Jinnl  respects  the 
somp.etion  of  an  object.  What  is  last  or  ultimate  is 
succeeded  by  nothing  else :  what  is  latest  is  not  suc- 
ceeded by  any  great  interval  of  time  ;  wliat  is  final  re- 
quires to  be  succeeded  by  nothing  else.  The  last  is 
(tpposod  to  the  first;  the  ultimate  is  distinguished  from 
that  which  might  follow;  the  latest  is  opposed  to  the 
earliest ;  ihe final  is  opposed  to  the  introductory  or  be- 
ginning. A  person's  last  words  are  those  by  which 
one  is  guided  ;  *  The  supreme  Author  of  our  being  has 
so  formed  the  soul  of  man  that  nothing  but  himself  can 
be  its  lastf  adequate,  and  proper  liappiiiess.' — Addison, 
A  man's  u2£i/?iate  object  is  distinguished  from  that  more 
remote  one  which  may  possibly  be  in  his  mind  :  '  TJie 
ultimate  end  of  man  is  the  enjoyment  of  God,  beyond 
which  he  cannot  form  av/ish.' — Grovk.  A  conscien- 
tious man  remams  firm  to  his  principles  to  his  m'atest 
breath;  a  pleasant  comedy  which  paints  the  manners 
of  the  age  is  a  durable  work,  and  is  transmitted  to  the 
latest  pO:Sterity.' — Hume.  The  final  determination  of 
difficult  matters  requires  caution;  ^  Ftital  causes  lie 
more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation,  as  there  are 
often  a  greater  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  effect.' 
— Addison.  Jealous  people  strive  not  to  be  the  last  in 
any  thi;ig,  llie  latest  ititelligonce  wliicli  a  maii  gets  of 
his  country  isVceptabte  to  one  who  is  in  distant  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  ;  it  requires  resolution  to  take  a  final 
leave  of  tliose  whom  one  holds  near  and  dear. 

LASTLY,  AT  LAST,  AT  LENGTH. 
Lastly,  like  last  (u.  Last),  respects  tJie  order  of  suc- 
cession: at  last  or  at  length  refer  to  what  has  pre- 
ceded.   When  a  sermon  is  divided  into  many  heads, 
the  term  lastly  comprehends  the  last  ibvision.    When 
rtn  affair  is  settled  after  much  difficulty 't  is  said  to  be  at 
lau  settled  ;  and  if  it  be  settled  after  a  protracted  con- 
tinuance, it  is  said  to  be  setttled  at  length. ;  '  Lastly, 
opportunities  do  sometimes  offiir  in  which  a  man  may  I 
w-:kedly  make  his  fortune  without  fear  of  tem[)oral  \ 
damage     Tn  such  cases  iv'iat  iCBtraintdothevht:  under  i 


who  have  no  regard  beyond  the  grave  V — Blair.    *  ji 

last  being  satisfied  they  had  nothing  to  fear  they  brought 
out  all  their  corn  every  day.' — Addison.  'A  neigh 
bouring  king  made  war  upon  this  female  republTck 
several  years  with  various  success,  and  at  length  over 
threw  tiiom  in  a  veij'  gieal  battle.  — Addison. 


ETEItNAL,  ENDLESS,  EVERLASTING. 

The  eternal  is  set  above  time,  the  endless  lies  within 
time,  it  is  therefore  by  a  strong  figure  that  we  apply 
eternal  to  any  tiling  sublunary  ;  although  endless  may 
with  propriety  fce  applied  to  that  which  is  heavenly. 
That  is  properly  eternal  which  has  neither  beginning 
nor  end ;  that  is  endless  which  has  a  beginning,  but  no 
end.  God  is,  therefore,  an  eta-nal,  but  not  an  endless 
being ; 

Distance  immense  between  the  pow'rs  that  shine 
Above,  eternal,  deathless,  and  divine, 
And  mortal  man !— Popk. 
There  is  an  eternal  state  of  happiness  or  misery,  whigh 
awaits  all  men,  according  to  their  deeds  in  tliislife ;  the 
joys  or  sorrows  of  men  may  be  said  to  be  endless  as 
regards  this  life ; 

The  faithful  Mydon,  ashe  turn'd  from  fight 
His  flying  coursers,  sunk  to  endless  night. — Pope. 
Tliat  whicli  is  endless  has  no  cessation  ;  that  which  ia 
everlasting  has  neither  interruption  or  cessation.  The 
endless  may  be  said  of  existing  things;  the  everlasting 
naturally  extends  itself  into  futurity:  hence  we  speaK 
of  endless  disputes,  an  endless  warfare,  an  everlasting 
memorial,  an  everlasting  crown  of  glory ;  ' 

Back  from  the  car  he  tumbles  to  the  ground, 
And  everlasting  shades  his  eyes  surround. — Pops 


REST,  REMAINDER,  REMNANT,  RESCUE. 

Rest  evidently  comes  from  the  Latin  resto,  which  is 
compounded  of  re.  and  sto,  signifying  to  stand  or  re 
main  back;  rcmaznrfer  literally  signifies  what  remains 
after  the  first  part  is  gone ;  remnant  is  but  a  variation 
of  remainder  ;  and  residue,  from  resideo,  signifies  what 
keeps  back  by  settling. 

All  these  terms  express  that  part  which  is  separated 
from  the  other  and  leftdistinct;  rest  is  the  most  general, 
both  in  sense  and  application ;  the  others  have  a  more 
specifick  meaning  and  use :  the  7'est  may  be  either  thai 
which  is  left  behind  by  itself  or  that  which  is  set  apart 
as  a  distinct  portion;  the  remainder,  remnant,  and  re- 
sidue are  tlie  quantities  whicli  remain  when  the  otlier 
parts  are  gone.  TJie  rest  is  said  of  any  pait  indefi- 
nitely without  regard  to  wJiat  has  been  taken  or  is  gone  : 

A  last  farewell ! 

Forsince  a  last  must  come,  the  rest  an;  vain. 
Like  gasps  in  dcatii  which  but  prolong  our  pain. 

Dryden. 

But  the  remainder  commonly  regards  the  part  which 
has  been  left  after  a  part  has  been  taken:  'If  he  to 
whom  ten  talents  have  been  conimitted,  has  squan- 
dered away  five,  he  is  concemtM  to  make  a  double 
improvement  of  the  remainder.'— KitGKRs.  A  person 
may  be  said  to  sell  some  and  give  away  the  rest:  wlien 
a  number  of  hearty  [lersons  sit  down  to  a  meal,  the 
7-c??(aHiac7-ofthe  provisions,  after  all  iiave  Iieen  satisfied, 
will  not  be  considerable.  Rest  is  applied  either  to  per- 
sons or  tilings;  rcraamdcronly  to  things:  some  were  of 
that  O[iinion,  but  the  rest  did  not  agree  to  it :  the  remain 
(ler  of  the  paper  was  not  wnrtli  preserving.  Remnant 
from  remancns  in  Latin,  is  a  species  of  remainder', 
applicable  in  tlie  proper  sense  only  to  cloth  or  what 
ever  remains  unsold  out  of  whole  pieces:  as  a  rem 
itant  of  cotton,  linen,  and  the  like  ;  but  it  may  be  taken 
figuratively.  Residue  is  another  species  of  remainder 
employed  in  ess  familiar  matters;  the  remainder  \k 
applied  to  tiiat  which  remains  after  a  consumption  or 
reiiiovalhas  taken  place:  the  resztiwe  is  applied  to  thai 
which  remains  after  a  division  has  taken  place :  hence 
wc  speak  of  the  remainder  of  the  corn,  the  remainder 
01  the  books,  and  the  like:  but  the  residue  of  the  pro- 
perty, the  residue  i  7  the  effects,  and  the  like.  The  re- 
mamder,rcmnant,  and  residue  may  all  be  applied  eithfi 
to  moral  or  less  familiar  objects  with  a  similar  distinc 
tion  .  '  Whatever  you  take  from  amusements  or  iiida 
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lence  v^ill  be  repaid  you  a  hundred  fold  for  all  the  Te- 

mainder  of  your  days.' — Chatham. 

For  thiSf  far  distant  from  llieLatian  coast, 
She  drove  the  remnant  of  tlie  Trojan  host. 

Drvdkn. 
The  rising  dclfige  is  not  stupp'd  with  dams, 
But  wisely  managed,  its  divided  strength 
Is  sluiced  in  channels,  and  securely  drained ; 
And  while  its  force  is  spent,  and  unsupplyM, 
The  residuCiV/ilh  mounds  may  be  restrained. 

SHAKSrEARB. 

TO  SUBSIDE,  ABATE,  INTERMIT. 
A  settlement  after  agitation  is  the  peculiar  meaning 
of  subside,  from  the  Latin  sub  and  sedeo^  signifying  to 
settle  to  the  bottom.     That  which  has  been  put  into 
commotion  subsides  ;  heavy  particles  subside  in  a  fluid 
that  is  at  rest,  and  tumults  are  said  to  subside ;  *■  It  was 
not  long  before  this  joy  subsided  in  the  remembrance 
of  that  dignity  from  which  I  had  fallen.'— Ha wkes- 
woRTH.    A  diminution  of  strength  characterizes  tlie 
meaning  of  oiate,  which,  from  the  French  abattre, 
signifies  to  come  down  in  quantity:  that  which  has 
been  high  in  action  may  abate;  the  rain  abates  after  it 
has  been  heavy  ;  and  a  man's  anger  abates; 
But  first  to  heav'n  thy  due  devotions  pay, 
And  annual  gifts  on  Ceres'  altar  lay, 
When  winter's  rage  abates.— Br^oeih. 
Alternate  action  and  rest  is  implied  in  the  word  inter- 
mit, from  the  Latin  inter  between,  and  mitto  to  put, 
signifying  to  leave  a  space  or  interval  of  rest  between 
labour  or  action ;  '  Certain  Indians,  when  a  horse  is 
running  in  his  full  career,  leap  down,  gather  any  thing 
from  the  ground,  and  iminediately  leap  up  again,  tlie 
horse  not  intermitting  his  course.' — Wilkinb. 


TO  FOLLOW,  SUCCEED,  ENSUE. 
Follow  comes  probably  through  the  medium  of  the 
northern  languages  from  the  Greek  SAk^j  a  trace,  or 
2Aku  to  draw;  succeed,  in  Latin  succedo,  compounded 
oisub  and  cedo  to  walk  after ;  en^iic,  in  French ensuivre, 
Latin  insequor,  signifies  to  follow  close  upon  the  back 
or  at  the  heels. 

Follow  and  succeed  are  said  of  persons  and  things  ; 
ensue  of  things  only :  follow  denotes  the  going  in  order, 
in  a  trace  or  line ;  succeed  denotes  Uie  going  or  being  in 
the  sams  place  immudiately  after  another:  many  per- 
sons mny  follow  each  other  at  the  same  time;  but  only 
Dne  individual  properly  succeeds  another.  Follow  is 
taken  literally  for  the  motion  of  one  physical  body  in 
relation  to  anotlier ;  succeed  is  taken  in  the  moral  sense 
for  taking  the  situation  or  office  of  another:  people 
follow  each  other  in  a  procession,  or  one  follows  ano- 
ther to  the  grave  ;  a  king  succeeds  to  a  throne,  or  a  son 
succeeds  to  the  inheritance  of  his  father. 

To  follow  in  relation  to  things  is  said  either  simply  of 
the  order  in  which  they  go,  or  of  such  as  go  according 
to  a  ionnexion  between  them ;  to  succeed  implies  sim- 
ply to  take  the  place  after  another ;  to  ensue  is  io  follow 
by  a  necessary  connexion:  people  who  die  quickly  one 
after  the  other  are  said  to  follow  each  other  to  the  grave ; 
a  youth  of  debauchery  is  followed  by  a  diseased  old 
age ;  '  If  a  man  of  a  good  genius  for  fable  were  to  re- 
present the  nature  of  pleasure  and  pain  in  that  way  of 
writing,  he  would  probably  join  them  together  after 
such  a  manner  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  one  to 
come  into  any  place  without  being  followed  by  tho 
other.' — Addison.    As  in  a  natural  tempest  one  wave 
of  the  sea  follows  another  in  rapid  succession,  so  in 
the  moral  tempest  of  pohtical  revolutions  one  mad  con- 
vulsion ir  quickly  succeeded  by  another; 
Uiysaris  hastens  with  a  trembling  heart, 
Befor;  him  steps,  and  bending  draws  the  dart: 
Forth  flows  the  blood ;  an  eager  pang  succeeds, 
Tydides  mounts,  and  to  the  navy  speeds. — Pope. 
Nothing  can  ensue  from  popular  commotions  but  blood- 
shed and  misery ; 

Nor  deem  this  day,  this  battle,  all  you  lose  ; 
A  day  more  black,  a  fate  more  vile  ensues  : 
Impetunns  Hector  thunders  at  the  wall, 
The  hour,  the  spot,  to  conquer  or  to  fall. — Pope. 
Follow  id  used  Inabsliact  propositions:  ensue  is  used 


in  specifick  cases ;  sin  ana  misery  follow  each  olliur  ai 
cause  and  effect ;  quarrtsls  too  often  ensue  from  the  con- 
versations of  violent  men  who  difler  either  in  religion 
or  politicks. 

TO  FOLLOW,  PURSUE. 

The  idea  of  going  alter  any  thing  hi  order  to  reach  or 
obtain  it  is  common  it  these  terms,  but  under  different 
circumstances:  one  follows  {v.  To  follow)  a  person 
mostly  with  a  friendly  intention ;  one  pursues  (v.  To 
continue)  with  a  hostile  intention ;  a  petson  follows 
his  fellow t-raveller  whom  he  wishes  to  overtake ; 
"  Now,  now,"  said  he,  "  my  son,  no  more  delay, 
I  yield,  I  follow  where  Heav'n  shows  the  way,'* 
Dkvdkn. 
The  officers  of  justice  pursue  the  criminal  whom  lliey 
wish  to  apprehend; 

The  same  RutiUans  who  with  arms;7itrsKe 
Tlie  Trojan  race  are  equal  foes  to  you.— Dryden. 
So  likewise  the  huntsmen  and  hunters  follow  the  dogs 
in  the  chase ;  the  dogs  pursue  the  hare.    In  application 
to  things,  follow  is  taken  more  in  the  passive,  and  pur- 
sue more  in  the  active  sense :  a  man  follows  the  jtlan 
of  another,  and  pursues  his  own  plan  ;  he  follows  his 
inclination,  and  pursues  an  object ;  '  The  felicity  is 
when  any  one  is  so  happy  as  to  find  out  and  follow 
what  is  the  proper  bent  of  his  genius.' — Steele. 
Look  round  the  habitual  world,  how  few 
Know  Uieir  own  good,  or,  knowing  it,  pursue. 
Dryden. 

HUNT,  CHASE. 
The  leading  idea  in  the  word  hunt  is  that  of  search- 
ing after ;  tlie  leading  idea  in  the  word  cAase  is  that  of 
driving  away,  or  before  one.  In  the  strict  sense,  the 
hunt  is  made  for  objects  not  within  sight;  the  chase  is 
made  after  such  objects  only  as  are  within  sight:  we 
may  hunt,  therefore,  without  chasing-;  we  may  cliase 
without  hunting:  a  "person  hunts  after,  but  dors  not 
chase,  that  which  is  lost ;  a  boy  chases,  rathei  than 
hunts  a  butterfly; 

Come  hither,  boy  !  we  '11  hunt  to-day 
The  bookworm,  ravening  beast  of  prey 

Parnell 
Greatness  of  mind  and  fortune  loo 
Th'  Olympic  trophies  show  , 
Both  their  several  parts  must  do 
In  the  noble  chase  of  fame. — Cowley. 
When  apiilied  to  field  sports,  the  hunt  commences  3a 
soon  asthe  hunisnian  begins  to  look  for  the  game;  the 
chase  commences  as  soon  as  it  is  found:  on  this  ground, 
perhaps  it  is,  that /mnt  is  used  in  familiar  discoiu&e, 
to  designate  the  specifick  act  of  taking  this  amusement; 
and  chase  is  used  only  in  particular  cases  where  the 
peculiar  idea  is  to  be  expressed  :  a  fox  hunt,  or  a  slag 
hunt,  is  said  to  take  place  on  a  particular  day;  or  that 
there  has  been  no  hunting  this  season,  or  that  the  hunt 
has  been  very  bad :  but  we  sjieak,  on  tlie  other  hand,  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase  :  or  say  that  the  chase  lasted 
very  long;  tlie  animal  gave  a  long  chase. 

FOREST,  CHASE,  PARK, 
•  Are  all  habitations  for  animals  of  renery :  but  the 
forest  is  of  the  fairest  magnitude  and  importance,  it 
being  a  franchise  and  the  property  of  llie  king ;  the 
chase  and  park  may  be  either  publick  or  private  pro- 
perty. The /oresi  Js  so  formed  of  wood,  and  covers 
sucli  an  (Extent  of  ground,  that  it  may  be  the  haunt  of 
wild  beasts ;  of  this  description  are  the  forests  in  Ger- 
many :  the  chase  is  an  indefinite  and  open  space  that  ia 
allotted  expressly  for  the  cAasc  of  particular  animals, 
such  as  deer ;  the  park  ia  an  enclosed  space  that  serves 
for  the  preservation  of  domestick  animals. 


SUCCESSION,  SERIES,  ORDER. 

Succession  signifies  the  act  or  state  of  succeeding  (v 
To  follow) ;  series,  (v.  Series) ;  order  {v.  To  place j. 

Succession  (v.  To  follow)  is  a  matter  of  necessity  or 
casualty  :  things  succeed  each  other,  or  they  are  taken 

Vide  Trusler :  "  Forest,  chase,  park." 
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In  succession  either  arbitrarily  or  by  design :  the  series 
{v.  Series)  is  a  connected  succession;  the  order  is  the 
ordered  or  arranged  succession.  We  observe  the  sue 
cession  of  events  as  a  matter  of  curiosity;  'We  can 
conceive  of  time  only  by  the  succession  of  ideas  one 
o  another.'— Hawkes WORTH.  We  trace  the  series 
of  events  as  a  matter  of  intelligence;  'A  number  of 
distiact  fables  may  contain  all  the  topicks  of  moral 
iristruction ;  yet  each  must  be  remembered  by  a  distinct 
effort  of  the  mind,  and  will  not  recur  in  a  series,  be- 
lause  they  have  no  connexion  with  each  other.' — 
Kawkesworth.  We  follow  the  order  which  the  his- 
torian has  pursued  as  a  matter  of  judgement ;  '  In  all 
verse,  however  familiar  and  easy,  the  words  are  ne- 
cessarily thrown  out  of  the  order  in  which  they  are 
commonly  used.' — Hawkesworth.  The  succession 
may  be  slow  or  quick  ;  the  series  may  be  long  or  short ; 
the  order  may  be  correct  or  incorrect.  Tlie  present 
age  has  afforded  a  quick  succession  of  events,  and  pre- 
sented us  with  a  series  of  atrocious  attempts  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  society  under  the  name  of  liberty.  The 
historian  of  these  times  needs  only  pursue  the  order 
which  the  events  themselves  point  out. 

SUCCESSIVE,  ALTERNATE. 
What  is  successive  follows  directly ;  what  is  alter- 
nate follows  indu'ectly.  A  minister  preaches  succes- 
sively who  preaches  every  Sunday  uninterruptedly  at 
the  same  hour;  but  he  preaches  alternately  if  he 
preaches  on  one  Sunday  in  the  morning,  and  the  other 
Sunday  in  the  afternoon  at  the  same  place.  The  suc- 
cessive may  be  accidental  or  intentional ;  the  alternate 
is  mostly  intentional:  it  may  rain  for  three  successive 
days,  or  a  fair  may  be  held  for  three  successive  days ; 
'  Tiiink  of  a  hundred  solitary  streams  peacefully  gliding 
between  amazing  cliffs  on  one  side  and  rich  meadows 
on  the  otlier,  gradually  swelling  into  noble  rivers,  suc- 
cessively losing  themselves  in  each  other,  and  all  at 
length  terminating  in  the  harbour  of  Plymouth.' — 
GiBDON.  Trees  are  placed  sometimes  in  alternate 
order,  when  every  other  tree  is  of  the  same  size  and 
kind  ;  '  Suffer  ma  to  point  out  one  great  essential 
lowards  acquiring  facility  in  composition;  viz.  the 
writing  alternately  in  different  measures.' — Seward. 


cause  the  law  forbids  them  to  remain.    JVaturally  jg 
opposed  to  the  artificial  or  forced  ;  in  course  is  opposed 
to  the  irregular:  naturally  excludes  the  idea  of  t^^sign 
or  purpose;  in  course  includes  the  idea  of  arrange- 
ment and  social  order :  the  former  is  applicable  \o  every 
thing  that  has  an  independent  existence;  the  latter  is 
applied  to  the  constituted  order  of  "society :  the  former 
is,  therefore,  said  of  every  object,  animate  or  inaui 
mate,  having  natural  properties,  and  performing  natu- 
ral operations;   the  latter  only  of  persons  and  their 
establishment.    Plants  that  require  much  air  naturally 
thrive  most  in  an  open  country ;  '  Egotists  are  generally 
the  vain  and  shallow  part  of  mankind;  people  being 
naturally  full  of  themselves  when  they  have  nothinn 
else  in  them.' — Addison.    Members  of  a  society,  who 
do  not  forfeit  their  title  by  the  breach  of  any  rule  \.i 
law,  are  readmitted  in  course^  after  ever  so  long  an 
absence ;  '  Our  Lord  foresaw,  that  all  the  Mosaic  orders 
would  cease  in  course  upon  liis  death.'— Bkveridgk. 
Consequently  is  either  a  speculative  or  a  i)ractica' 
inference;  of  course  is  always  practical.    We  know 
that  all  men  must  die,  and  consequently  we  expect  to 
share  the  common  lot  of  humanity:  we  see  that  out 
friends  are  particularly  engaged  at  a  certain  time* 
consequently  we  do  not  interrupt  them  by  calling  upoFi 
thtm;   'The  forty-seventh    proposition  of  the  firsi 
book  of  Euclid  is  the  foundation  of  trigonometry,  and 
consequently  of  navigation.' — Bartlext.     When  s- 
man  does  not  fulfil  his  engagements,  he  cannot  c/ 
course  expect  to  be  rewarded,  as  if  he  had  done  hia 
duty;   *What  do  trust  and  confidence  signify  in  a 
matter  of  course  and   formality  1'— Stillingfleet. 
In  course  applies  to  what  one  does  or  may  do;  of 
course  applies  to  what  one  must  do  or  leave  undone 
Children  take  possession  of  their  patrimony  in  course 
at  the  death  of  their  parents:  while  the  parents  ar« 
living,  children  of  course  derive  support  or  assistant/ 
from  them. 


SATUitALLY,  IN  COURSE,  CONSEQUENTLY, 
OF  COURSE. 
The  connexion  between  events,  actions,  and  things, 
is  expressed  by  all  these  terms.    J^attirnlly  signifies 
Bi/roiding  to  tlie  nature  of  things,  and  applies  there- 
fore to  the  connexion  which  subsists  between  events 
according  to  the  original  constitution  or  inherent  pro- 
perties of  things:  in  course  signifies  in  the  course  of 
tilings,  that  is,  in  the  regular  order  that  things  ought 
to  follow:   consequently  signifies  by  a  consequence, 
that  is,  by  a  necessary  law  of  dependence,  which 
makes  one  thing  follow  another;  of  course  signifies  on 
account  of  the  course  which  things  most  commonly  or 
even  necessarily  take     Whatever  happens  naturally, 
happens  as  we  expect  it;  whatever  happens  in  course^ 
happens  as  wl  approve  of  it ;  whatever  follows  conse- 
quently, follows  as  we  judge  it  right;  whatever  follows 
of  course,  follows  as  we  see  it  necessarily.    Children 
Ku/uraZ/-^  imitate  cheu"  parents:    people  naturally  fB\\ 
into  the  habits  of  those  they  associate  with :  both  these 
circumstances  result  from  \.\\e  nature  of  \h\ngs:  who- 
ever is  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  takes  Iiis  seat  in  the 
upper  house  in  course;  he  requires  no  otiier  qualifica- 
tion to  entitle  him  tothis  privilege,  he  goes  thither 
according  to  the  established  course  of  things;  conse- 
quently, as  a  peer,  he  is  admitted  without  qaestion ; 
tJiis  is  a  decision  of  the  judgement  by  which  tlie  ques- 
tion is  at  once  detennined :   of  course  none  are  ad- 
mitted who  are  not  peers;  tliis  flows  necessarily  out 
of  the  constituted  law  of  the  land. 

J^aturally  and  in  course  describe  things  as  they 
are;  consequently  and  of  course  represent  them  as 
they  must  be;  naturally  and  in  course  state  facts  or 
realities ;  consequently  and  of  course  state  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  those  facts,  or  consequences  resiilt- 
hig  from  them ;  a  mob  is  naturally  dispose'',  to  riot, 
and  consequently  it  is  dangerous  to  appeal  to  a  nio^,  fur 
lis  judgement;  the  nobility  p.ttend  at  court  mlov.sc, 
that  is,  by  virtue  of  their  rant,  sold'',<8  '.a»-j  fhe 
inwn  of  course  at  assize  c-  -lecUT.  iime-,  th'.t  i'^  be-  I 


SUBSEQUENT,  CONSEaUENT,  POSTERIOVR 

Subsequent,  inLatm  subsequens,  irom  sub  and  sequoi  ■ 
signifies  following  next  in  order  ;  consequent,  in  Latig 
consequens,  from  con  and  scquor,  i.  e.  following  in 
connexion ;  posteriour,  from  postea  afterwaid,  sig 
nifies  literally  that  which  is  after. 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  events  as  they  follow 
one  another,  but  subsequent  and  consequent  respr*; 
the  order  of  events.  Subsequent  simply  denotes  \.hU 
order  without  any  collateral  idea :  one  event  is  said  to 
be  subsequent  to  another  at  any  given  time ;  '  Tliia 
article  is  introduced  as  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of 
Munster,  made  about  1648,  when  England  was  in  the 
utmost  confusion.'— Swift.  Consequent  denotes  the 
connexion  between  two  events,  one  of  which  follows 
the  other  as  the  effect  of  a  cause;  'This  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction,  consequent  upon  a  man's  acting 
suitably  or  unsuitably  to  conscience,  is  a  principle  not 
easily  to  be  worn  out.'— South.  Posteriour  respects 
the  time  of  events;  Plesiod  was  posteriour  to  Homer- 
and  also  the  place  of  things;  'Where  the  anteriour 
body  giveth  way  as  fast  as  the  posteriour  cometh  on, 
it  maketh  no  noise,  be  the  motion  never  so  great ' 
Bacon. 


ANTECEDENT,  PRECEDING,  FOREGOING 

PREVIOUS   ANTERIOUR,  PRIOR, 

FORMER. 

Antecedent,  in  Latin  antecedens,  that  is,  ante  and 
cedens  going  before;  preceding;  in  Laun  2trcBced£ns 
going  before;  foregoing,  literally  going  before;  pre- 
vious, in  Latin  prmvius,  that  is,  prts  and  via  making  a 
way  before ;  anteriour,  the  comparative  of  the  Latin 
ante  before;  prior,  in  Latin  prior,  comparative  of 
primus  first;  former,  in  English  the  comparative  of 
first. 

Antecedent,  preceding,  foregoing,  previous  are 
employed  for  what  goes  or  happens  before';  aritcriour, 
prior,  former,  lor  what  is,  or  exists  before. 

*  Antecedent  marks -priority  of  order,  place  and 
position,  with  this  peculiar  circumstance,  that  U  de- 
notes the  relalinn  of  influence,  dependence  and  con- 
nexion established  between  two  objects:  thus,  in  logic 
the  premises  are  called  the  antecedent,  and  the  conclu 

*VideRoubaud:  "Antirieur,anl^cidcnt,pr^cifdenl " 
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Month*  c%nBet,ienl,  in  theology  or  politicks,  the  mi- 
tteedent  is  anyiecree  or  resolution  which  influences 
nnother  decree  or  action;  in  maihematicks,  it  is  that 
term  from  which  ai.y  induction  can  bn  drawn  to 
nnollier;  in  grammar,  the  antecedent  is  that  which 
requires  a  particular  regimen  from  its  consequent. 

^^n.tecedc7it  and  preceding'  both  denote  priority  of 
s\me,  or  the  order  of  events ;  but  the  former  in  a  more 
vtigue  and  indeterminate  manner  than  the  latter.  A 
preceding  event  is  that  which  happens  immediately 
before  the  one  of  which  we  are  speaking;  whereas 
antecedent  may  have  events  or  circumstances  inter- 
vening; 'The  seventeen  centuries  since  the  birth  of 
Christ  are  antecedent  to  the  eighteenth,  or  tlie  one  wc 
Ive  in;  but  it  is  Uie  seventeenth  only  which  we  call 
he  preceding  oneJ' — Trusler.  '  Little  attention  was 
paid  to  literature  by  the  Romans  in  the  early  and  more 
martial  ages.  1  read  of  uo  collections  of  books  ante- 
cedent to  those  made  by  ^milius  Faulus,  and  Lu- 
cullus.' — Cumberland-  'Letters  from  Rome,  dated 
Ihe  thirteenth  instant,  say,  that  on  the  preceding 
Sunday,  his  Holiness  was  carried  in  an  open  chair 
from  St.  Peter's  to  St.  Mary's.'— Steele.  An  ante- 
cedent proposition  may  be  separated  fVom  its  conse- 
quent by  other  pioposiiions ;  but  a  preceding  proposi- 
t  on  is  closely  followed  by  another.  In  this  sense 
zntecedent  is  opposed  to  posteriour ;  preceding  to  suc- 
ceeding. 

Preceding  respects  simply  the  succession  of  times 
and  things ;  but  previous  denotes  the  succession  of 
actions  and  events,  with  the  collateral  idea  of  their 
connexion  with  and  influence  upon  each  other:  we 
Bpeak  of  the  preceding  day,  or  the  preceding  chapter, 
merely  as  Ihe  day  or  chapter  that  goes  before;  but 
when  we  speak  ofB.previous  engagement  or  a.previou3 
inquiry,  it  supposes  an  engagement  or  inquiry  prepa- 
ratory to  something  that  is  to  follow.  Previous  is  op- 
posed to  subsequent :  * 

A  boding  silence  reigns 
Dead  through  tlie  dun  expanse,  save  the  dull  sound 
That  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm, 
Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth.— Thomson. 
i^oregoing  is  employed  to  mark  the  order  of  things 
narrated  or  staled ;   as  when  wo  speak  of  the  fore- 
going statement,  the  foregoing   objections,   or  the 
foregoing  calculation,  &c. ;  foregoing  is  opposed  to 
following ;  '  Consistently  with  the  foregoing  principles 
we  may  define  original  and  native  poetry  to  be  the 
language  of  the  violent  passions,  expressed  in  exact 
mcasure.'^SiR  W.  Jones. 

Anteriaur^  prior,  and  former  have  all  a  relative 
sense,  and  are  used  for  things  that  are  more  before 
than  others:  anteriour  is  a  technical  term  to  denote 
forwardness  of  position,  as  in  anatomy ;  the  anteriour 
or  fore  part  of  the  skull,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
hind  part;  so  likewise  the  anteriour  or  fore  front  of  a 
building,  in  opposition  to  the  back  front;  'If  that  be 
the  anteriour  or  upper  part  wherein  the  senses  are 
placed,  and  that  the  posteriour  and  lower  part,  which 
is  opposite  thereunto,  there  is  no  inferiour  or  former 
part  in  this  animal:  for  the  senses  being  placed  at 
both  extremes  make  both  ends  anteriour,  which  is 
impossible.'— Brown.  Prior  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
previous  when  speaking  of  comparatively  two  or  more 
things,  when  it  implies  anticipation  ;  a  prior  claim  in- 
validates the  one  that  is  set  up;  a  prior  engagement 
prevents  the  forming  of  any  otlier  that  is  proposed ; 
'  Some  accounts  make  Thamyris  the  eighth  epick  poet 
prior  to  Homer,  an  authority  to  which  no  credit  seems 
due.' — Cumberland.  Farmer  is  employed  either  with 
regard  to  times,  as  former  times,  in  contradistinction 
to  later  periods,  or  with  regard  to  propositions,  when 
tlie  former  or  first  thing  mentioned  is  opposed  to  the 
latter  or  last  mentioned ;  '  Former  follies  pass  away 
and  are  forgotten.  Those  which  are  present  strike  ob- 
sen-aiion  and  sharpen  censure.' — Blair. 


PRIORITY,  PRECEDENCE,  PRE-EMINENCE, 
PREFERENCE. 

Priority  denotes  the  abstract  quality  of  being  before 
others ;  precedence,  from  pra  and  cedo,  signifies  the  state 
of  going  before ;  pre-eminence  signifies  being  more  emi- 
nent or  elevated  than  others ;  preference  signifies  being 
put  before  others.  Priority  respects  simply  the  order  of 
luccession,  and  is  applied  to  objects  either  in  a  state  of 
motiou  or  rest:  precedence  sit^nifies  vriority  in  going, 
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and  depends  upon  a  'ighl  or  privilege;  pre-eminence 
sigiiities  priority  in  bruig,  and  depends  upon  merit, 
preference  eigiiitics  priority  U\  placing,  and  depends 
upon  favoiu'.  The  priority  is  applicable  rather  to  the 
tiling  than  the  person;  it  is  not  that  which  is  snughl 
for,  but  that  which  is  to  be  had:  age  frequently  given 
priority  where  every  other  claim  is  wanting ;  '  A  better 
place,  a  more  commodious  seat,  priority  in  being  helped 
at  table,  &c.,  what  is  it  but  sacrifloing  oursetvei?  in 
such  trifles  to  the  convenience  and  pleasures  of  others  T 
— Earl  Chatham.  Tlie  immoderate  desire  forjoie- 
ccdence  is  often  nothing  but  a  childish  vanity;  it  in  a 
distinction  that  flows  out  of  rank  and  power :  a  noble- 
man claims  a  precedence  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony ; 
'  Ranks  will  then  (in  the  next  world)  be  adjusted,  nn£ 
precedency  set  aright.' — Addison.  The  love  of  pre 
eminence  is  laudable,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  a  degree 
of  moral  worth  which  exceeds  that  of  others ;  a  geneial 
aims  at  pre-eminence  in  his  profession ;  'It  is  the  con- 
cern of  mankind,  that  the  destruction  of  order  snould 
not  be  a  claim  to  rank;  that  crimes  should  not  be 
the  only  title  to  pre-eminence  and  honour.' — Burke. 
Those  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  best  for  them- 
selves, are  eager  to  have  the  preference:  we  seek  for 
the  preference  in  matters  of  choice;  '  You  will  agree 
with  me  in  giving  tlie  preference  to  a  sincere  and  sen 
sible  friend.' — Gibbon. 

TO  EXCEED,  SURPASS,  EXCEL, 
TRANSCEND,  OUTDO. 

Exceed,  from  the  Latin  cxcedo,  compounded  of  e% 
and  cedo  to  pass  out  of,  or  beyond  the  line,  is  the 
general  term.  Surpass,  compounded  of  sur  over, 
and  pass,  is  one  species  of  exceeding.  Excel,  com- 
pounded of  ex  and  cello  to  lift,  or  move  over,  is  another 
species. 

Exceed,  in  its  limited  acceptation,  conveys  no  idea 
of  moral  desert;  surpass  and  excel  are  always  taken 
in  a*good  sense.  It  is  not  so  much  persons  as  thinga 
which  exceed;  both  persons  and  things  surpass;  per- 
sons only  excel.  One  thing  exceeds  another,  as  the 
success  of  an  undertaking  exceeds  the  expectations 
of  the  undertaker,  or  a  man's  exertions  exceed  his 
strength ; 

Man's  boundless  avarice  exceeds. 
And  on  his  neighbours  round  about  him  feeds. 
Waller. 
One  person  surpasses  another,  as  the  English  have 
surpassed  all  other  nations  in  the  extent  of  their  naval 
power;  or  one  thing  surpasses  another,  as  poetry awr- 
passes  painting  in  its  eftecls    on   the   imagination  * 
'  Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation,  and  Pope  nevei 
falls  below  it.' — Johnson.      One  person  excels  an 
other;  thus  formerly  the  Dutch  and  Italians  excellea 
the  English  in  painting; 

To  him  tlie  king :  How  much  thy  years  excel 
In  arts  of  counsel,  and  in  speaking  well. — Popk 

We  may  surpass  without  any  direct  or  immediate 
effort ;  we  cannot  excel  without  effort.  Nations  as 
well  as  individuals  will  surpass  each  other  in  particu 
lar  arts  and  sciences,  as  much  from  local  and  adven 
titious  circumstances,  as  from  natural  genius  and  steady 
application;  no  one  can  expect  to  excel  in  learning, 
whose  indolence  gets  the  better  of  his  ambition.  The 
derivatives  excessive  and  excellent  have  this  obvious 
distinction  between  them,  that  the  former  always  sig- 
nifies exceeding  in  that  which  ought  not  to  be  exceeded , 
and  the  latter  exceeding  in  that  where  it  is  honourable 
to  exceed :  he  who  is  habitually  excessive  in  any  of  his 
indulgencies,  must  be  insensible  to  the  excellence  of  a 
temperate  life. 

Transcend^fxom  trans  beyond, and  scendo  or  scandc 
to  climb,  signifies  climbing  beyond;  and  outdo  signi- 
fies doing  out  of  the  ordinary  course  :  the  former,  like 
surpass,  refers  rather  to  the  state  of  things-  and  outdc, 
like  excel,  to  the  exertions  of  persons:  the  former  rises 
in  sense  above  surpass;  but  the  latter  is  only  em 
ployed  in  particular  cases,  that  is,  to  excel  in  action  . 
excel  is  however  confined  to  that  which  is  good  ;  outdo 
to  that  which  is  good  or  bad.    The  genms  of  Homer 
transcends  that  of  almost  every  other  poet; 
Auspicious  prince,  in  arms  a  mighty  name, 
But  yet  whose  actions  far  transcend  your  fame 
Dryden 
Heliogabalus  outdid  every  other  emperor  in  extrava 
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gance ;  '  The  last  and  crowning  istance  of  our  love 
to  our  enemies  is  to  pray  for  them  For  by  this  a  man 
would  Clin  to  outdo  himself.'-  -Solth. 

EXCELLENCE,  SUPEKIORITV. 

Excettence  is  an  absolute  term  ;  supenoriiy  is  a  rela- 
tive term :  many  may  have  excellence  in  the  same  de- 
gree, but  they  must  have  superiority  in  different  de- 
grees ;  svperiority  is  often  superiour  cxcsllence,  but  in 
many  cas -s  tliey  are  applied  to  different  objects. 

There  ..d  a  moral  excellence  attainable  by  all  vi'ho 
have  the  will  to  strive  after  it; 

Base  envy  vi'ithers  at  another's  joy, 

And  hates  that  excellence  it  cannot  reach. 

Thomson. 

Then:  is  an  Intellectual  and  physical  superiority  which 
is  a^ove  the  reach  of  our  wishes,  and  is  granted  to  a 
few  oidy ;  '  To  be  able  to  benefit  others  is  a  condition 
of  freedom  and  superiority.'' — Tillotson- 


nUMARY,  PRIMITIVE,  PRISTINE, 
ORIGINAL. 

Primary,  from  primus^  signifies  belonging  to  or  like 
the  first ;  primitive,  from  the  same,  signifies  according 
to  the  first;  pristine,  in  Latin  pristinus,  from  prius, 
signifies  in  former  times  ;  original  signifies  containing 
the  origin. 

The  primary  denotes  simply  the  order  of  succession, 
and  is  therefore  the  generick  term ;  primitive,  pristine, 
and  original  include  also  the  idea  of  some  otiier  re- 
lation to  the  thing  that  succeeds,  and  are  therefore 
modes  of  the  primary.  The  primary  has  nothing  to 
come  before  it ;  in  this  manner  we  speak  of  the  pri- 
mary  cause  as  the  cause  which  precedes  secondary 
causes:  the  primitive  is  thdil  after  which  other  things 
are  formed  ;  in  this  manner  a  primitive  word  is  thai 
after  which,  or  from  which,  the  derivatives  are  formed: 
the  pristine  is  that  which  follows  the  primitive,  so  as 
to  become  customary;  there  are  but  few  specimens  of 
the  pristine  purity  of  Ufe  among  the  professors  of 
Christianity:  the  original  is  that  which  either  gives 
birlh  to  the  thing  or  belongs  to  that  which  gives  birth 
to  the  thing  ;  the  original  meaning  of  a  word  is  that 
which  was  given  to  it  by  the  makers  of  the  word. 
The  primary  subject  of  consideration  is  that  wliich 
should  precede  all  others;  'Memory  is  the  primary 
and  fundamental  power,  without  which  there  could  be 
no  other  intellectual  operation.' — Johnson.  The  pri- 
mitive state  of  society  is  that  which  was  formed 
ffithout  a  moder,  but  might  serve  as  a  model ; 
Meanwhile  our  primitive  great  aire  to  meet 
His  godhke  guest  walks  forth. — Milton. 
The  pristine  simplicity  of  manners  may  serve  as  a 
just  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  present  times ; 

While  with  her  friendly  clay  he  deign'd  to  dwell, 

Shall  she  with  safety  reach  her  pristine  seat. 

Prior. 
The  original  state  of  things  is  that  which  is  coeval 
with  the  things  themselves;  '  As  to  the  share  of  power 
each  individual  ought  to  have  in  the  state,  that  1  must 
deny  to  Je  among  the  direct  original  rights  of  man.' 

-  BUF  IE. 


SECOND,  SECONDARY,  INFERIOUR. 

Second  and  secondary  both  come  from   the  Latin 
excundits^  changed  from  sequundas  and  seqtior  to  fol- 
low, signifying  the  order  of  succession.    The  former 
iimpJy  expresses  this  order;   but  the  latter  includes 
tie  accessory  idea  of  comparative  demerit ;  a  person 
Btands  second  in  a  list,  or  a  letter  is  second  which  im- 
mediately succeeds  the  first ; 
Fond,  foolish  man  I  With  fear  of  death  surpris'd, 
Which  either  should  be  vvish'd  for  or  despis'd  ; 
This,  if  our  souls  with  bodies  death  destroy. 
That,  if  our  souls  a  second  life  enjoy. — Denham. 
A  consideralion  is  secondary,  or  of  secondary  import- 
ance, which  is  opposed  to  that  which  holds  the  first 
rank;  '  Many,  in:'tead  of  endeavouring  to  form  their 
OWO  opinions,  content  themselves  wiih  the  secondary 
knowledge  which  a  couveaient  bench  in  a  o  iffrje-house 


can  supply.'— Johnson.  Secondary  an^  "nferioiir  botJr 
designate  some  lower  degree  of  a  quality :  but  se- 
condary is  only  applied  to  the  importance  or  value  o( 
things;  inferiour  is  applied  generally  to  all  qualities; 
a  man  of  business  reckons  everything  as  secondary 
which  does  not  forward  the  object  he  has  in  view ; 
'  Whe.  esoever  theie  is  moral  right  on  the  one  hann, 
no  sectndary  right  can  discharge  it.' — L'Estrangh. 
Men  or  inferiour  abilities  are  disqualified  by  nature 
for  Jiigh  and  important  stations,  although  they  may  be 
more  fitted  for  lower  stations  ihan  those  of  {^reatet 
abilities; 

Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  substitute 
And  these  inferiour  far  beneath  me  set  1 

Milton. 
Sometimes  second  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  inferioiit 
when  applied  to  any  particular  object  compared  wit- 
anotlier ; 

Who  am  alone 

From  all  eternity;  for  none  I  know 

Second  to  me,  or  like. — Milton. 


THEREFORE,  CONSEaUENTLY, 
ACCORDINGLY. 
'  Therefore,  that  is,  for  this  reason,  marks  a  deduc- 
tion ;  consequently,  that  is,  in  consequence,  marks  a 
consequence ;  accordingly^  that  is,  according  to  some 
thing,  implies  an  agreement  or  adaptation.  Therefore 
is  employed  particularly  in  abstract  reasoning;  conse- 
quently is  employed  either  in  reasoning  or  in  the  nar- 
rative style  ;  accordingly  is  used  principally  in  the 
narrative  style.  Young  persons  are  perpetually  liable 
to  fall  into  errour  through  inexperience ;  they  ought 
therefore  the  more  willingly  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  guidance  of  thgse  who  can  direct  them;  'If  you 
cut  off  the  top  branches  of  a  tree,  it  will  not  therefore 
cease  to  grow.' — Huohks.  The  French  nation  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  moral  anarchy  during  the  revolu- 
tion ;  consequently  nothing  but  time  and  good  govern- 
ment could  bnng  the  people  back  to  the  use  of  theit 
sober  senses;  'Reputation  is  power;  consequently  tQ 
despise  is  to  weaken.' — South.  Every  preparation 
was  made,  and  every  precaution  was  taken ;  accord 
ingly  at  the  fixed  hour  they  proceeded  to  the  place  of 
destination ;  '  The  pathetick,  as  Longinus  observes 
may  animate  the  sublime;  but  is  not  essential  to  it 
Accordingly,  as  he  further  remarks,  we  very  often  find 
tliat  those  who  excel  most  in  stirring  up  the  passions, 
very  often  want  the  talent  of  writing  in  tlie  sublime 
manner.' — A  ddison. 


PREVIOUS,  PRELIMINARY,  PREPARATORY 
INTRODUCTORY. 

Previous,  in  'Latinpra:vius,  compounded  of/jrisand 
via,  signifies  leading  the  way  or  going  before;  prelimi 
nary,  from  pr(p.  and  limen  a  threshold,  signifies  be 
longing  to  the  threshold  or  entrance  ;  preparatory  and 
introductory  signify  belonging  to  a  preparation  or  in- 
troduction. 

Previous  denotes  simply  the  order  of  succession  ;  the 
other  terms,  in  addition  to  this,  convey  the  idea  of  con- 
nexion between  the  objects  which  succeed  each  other 
Previous  applies  to  actions  and  proceedings  In  general ; 
as  a  previous  question,  a  pjccious  inquiry,  a  previous 
determination;  'One  step  by  which  a  temptation  a p- 
prnachrs  to  its  crisisisa  /j)tu;/)i/5  growing  familiarity 
of  the  mind  with  the  sin  w  hich  a  man  is  tempted  to.'— 
South,  Preliminary  is  employed  only  for  matters  of 
contract ;  a  preliminary  article,  a  preliminary  condi- 
tion, are  what  precede  the  final  settlement  of  any  ques 
tion  ;  'I  have  discussed  the  nuptial  preliminaries  sa 
often,  that  I  can  repeat  the  forms  in  which  jointures  are 
settled  and  pin-money  secured.' — Johnson.  Prcpara 
tory  is  employed  for  matters  of  arrangements  ;  the  dis- 
posing of  men  in  battle  is  preparatory  to  an  engage- 
ment; the  making  of  marriage  deeds  and  contracts  is 
preparatory  to  the  final  solemnization  of  the  marriage' 
'^schylus  is  in  the  practice  of  holding  the  spectator  in 
suspense  by  a  preparatory  silence  in  hi-s  chief  [lerson.* 
— Cumberland.  Introductcry  isempiuyed  formatters 
of  science  or  discussion;  as  remarks  are  introductor-^ 
to  the  main  subject  in  question;  compendiumsof  gram 
mar,  geng>-aphy,  and  the  like,  as  introductory  to  larget 
works,  are  useful  f'jr  young  people;  '  Considcv  yaur 
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wives  as  acllngnow,  under  the  eye  of  God,  an  hitroduc- 
fflry  part  to  a  moie  impoitaitt  scene.' — Blajr.  Pru- 
dent people  are  careful  la  make  every  previous  inquiry 
before  they  seriously  enter  into  erigagenients  with 
tftrangers:  it  is  impohtick  to  entct  into  details  until  all 
preliminai-y  matters  are  fu^ly  adjusted:  one  ought 
never  to  undertake  any  iiiiportanl  iiuiilcr  without  first 
adopting  esaxy  preparatory  iiif-'asurc  that  ran  facililaie 
Its  prosecution  .  in  '.oinplicaied  niatlers  it  is  necessary 
to  have  something  introdactory  by  way  of  explanation. 


SERIES,  COURSE. 

iitries^  which  is  also  series  in  Latin,  comes  from  aero 
or  necto  to  knit  together,  and  the  Greek  fffipd  a  chain, 
and  signifies  the  order  and  connexion,  in  which  things 
follow  each  other ;  course^  in  Latin  cursus^  from  the 
verb  cujTO,  sigoifies  here  the  direction  in  which  things 
run  one  after  another. 

There  is  always  a  course  where  tliere  is  a  series,  but 
not  vice  versd.  Things  must  have  some  soit  of  con- 
nexion with  each  other  in  order  to  form  a  series,  but 
they  need  simply  to  follow  in  order  to  form  a  course; 
thus  a  series  of  events  respects  those  which  flow  out  of 
each  other,  a  course  of  events,  on  the  contrary,  respects 
those  which  happen  unconnectedly  within  a  certain 
spnce :  so  in  like  manner,  the  numbers  of  a  book,  which 
serve  to  form  a  wiiole,  are  a  scries  ;  and  a  number  of 
lectures  following  each  other  at  a  given  time  are  a 
course :  hence,  likewise,  the  technical  phrase  infinite 
series  in  algebra. 


COURSE,  RACE,  PASSAGE. 

Course,  from  curro  to  run,  signifies  either  the  act  of 

running, or  the  space  run  over;  race,  from  run,  sii^ntfies 

the  same;  passage,  from  to  pass,  signifies  either  the 

act  of  passing  or  the  space  passed  over. 

With  regard  to  the  act  of  going,  course  is  taken  ab- 
solutely and  indefinitely ;  race  relates  to  the  object  for 
which  we  run;  passage  relates  to  tlie  place  passed 
over:  thus  a  person  may  be  swift  in  course,  obtain  a 
race,  and  have  an  easy  passage ; 
Him  neither  rocks  can  crush,  nor  steel  can  wound 
When  Ajay  fell  not  on  th'  ensanguined  ground ; 
In  standing  fight  he  mates  Achilles'  force, 
Exeeird  alone  in  swiftness  in  the  course. — Popii. 
Unhappy  man  whose  death  our  hands  shall  grace, 
Fate  calls  thee  hence,  and  finisii'd  is  ihy  race. 

Pope. 
lictween  his  shoulders  pierced  the  following  dart. 
And  lield  its  passage  through  the  panting  heart. 

Pope. 
We  pursue  whatever  cowrse  we  think  proper:  we 
run  tlie  race  that  is  set  before  us.  Course  is  taken 
absolutely  by  itself;  race  is  considered  in  relation  to 
others;  a  man  pursues  a  certain  course  according  to 
di'screiion;  he  runs  a  race  with  another  by  way  of  cora- 
peLition.  Course  has  a  more  particular  reference  to 
the  space  that  is  gone  over;  race  includes  in  it  more 
particularly  the  idea  of  the  mode  of  going:  we  speak 
of  going  in,  or  pursuing  a  particular  cwwrse  ;  but  al- 
ways of  running  a  race, 

Course  is  as  often  used  in  the  improper  as  the  proper 
sense;  race  is  seldom  used  figuratively,  except  in  a 
spiritual  application  :  niah's  success  and  respectability 
tf^  lif**  depend  much  upon  the  course  of  moral  conduct 
which  he  pursues; 
So  Mars  omnipotent  invades  the  plain 
{The  wide  destroyer  of  the  race  of  man) ; 
Terrour,  his  best  loved  son,  attends  his  course, 
Arm'd  with  stem  boldness,  and  enormous  force. 

Pope. 
The  Christian's  fottrse  in  this  world  is  represented  in 
ricriplure  as  a  race  which  is  set  before  him ; 
Remote  from  town*  he  ran  his  godly  race. 
Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wish'd  to  change,  his  place. 
Goldsmith. 
l-53Kr5e  may  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  object  passed 
over  or  not;  passage  is  seldom  employed  but  in  the 
direct  connexion ;  we  speak  of  a  person's  coiirse  in  a 
place,  or  simply  of  his  course;  but  we  always  speak 
of  a  person's  passage  through  a  place  ; 

la* 


Direct  against  which  opcn'd  from  beneath. 

Just  o'er  the  blissful  seat  of  paradise, 

A  passage  down  to  earth,  a  passage  wide. 

MlLTDN 

Course  and  passage  arc  used  for  inanimate  as  well  aa 
animate  objects;  race  is  used  for  those  only  which  are 
animate:  a  river  has  its  course,  and  sometimes  it  is  a 
dangerous  passage  for  vessels  ;  the  horse  or  man  -'una 
the  race. 


WAY,  ROAD,  ROUT  OR  ROUTE,  COURSE.  • 
Way  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  tho 
head  of  way;  road  comes  no  doubt  from  ride,  signif^-- 
ing  the  place  where  one  rides;  route  or  rout  comes  m 
all  probability  from  roUmdus  round,  signifying  the 
round  which  one  goes  ;  course,  from  the  Latin  cursus, 
signifies  the  place  wheie  one  walk^  or  runs.  Way  ii 
here  the  generick  term ;  it  is  the  path  which  a  person 
chooses  at  pleasure  for  himself; 

He  stood  in  the  gate,  and  asked  of  ev'ry  one 
Which  way  she  took,  and  whither  she  was  gone 
Dryden. 
The  road  is  the  regular  and  beaten  way,  whether  taken 
in  a  proper  or  improper  sense  ;  '  At  our  first  sally  into 
the  intellectual  world,  we  all  inarch  together  aloiig  one 
straight  and  open  root/. '—Johnson.    The  route  is  any 
way  or  road  chosen  for  a  particular  purpose,  either  of 
pleasure  or  business.    An  army  or  a  company  go  a  cer 
tain  route;  'Cortes  (after  his  defeat  at  Mexico)  was 
engaged  in  deep  consultation  with  his  officers  con- 
cerning the  route  which  they  ought  to  take  iu  their  re- 
treat.'— RobBRTSON.    The  course  is  chosen  in  the  un- 
beaten track :  foot  passengers  are  seen  to  take  a  certain 
course  over  fields ; 
Then  to  the  stream  when  neither  friends  nor  force, 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course. 

Dbnhaai 


WAY,  MANNER,  METHOD,  MODE,  COURSE, 
MEANS. 
All  these  words  denote  the  steps  which  are  pursued 
from  the  beginning  to  the  completion  of  any  work. 
The  way  is  both  general  and  indefinite;  it  is  either 
taken  by  accident  or  chosen  by  design.  Whoever  at- 
tempts to  do  that  which  is  strange  to  him,  will  at  first 
do  it  In  an  awkward  way ;  '  His  way  of  expressing  and 
applying  them,  not  his  invention  of  them  we  must  ad- 
mire.'— Addison.  The  manner  and  the  method  are 
both  species  of  the  way.  The  manner  is  that  which  a 
person  chooses  for  a  particular  occasion;  the  manner  of 
conferring  a  favour  is  often  more  than  the  favour  itself; 
'  Mymind  is  taken  up  in  a  more  melancholy  manner.^ — 
Atterbury.  The  method  is  that  which  aperson  con 
ceivos  in  his  own  mind ;  experience  supplies  men  in  the 
end  with  a  suitable  method  of  carrying  on  their  busi- 
ness. The  method  is  said  of  that  which  requires  con- 
trivance; the  mode,  of  that  which  requires  practice  and 
habitual  attention  ;  the  former  being  ajiplied  to  niatte/g 
of  art,  and  the  latter  to  mechanical  actions :  the  master 
has  a  good  method  of  teaching  to  write  ;  the  scholar  has 
a  good  or  bad  mode  of  holding  his  pen ;  '  Modes  of 
speech, which owetheir  prevalence  to  modish  folly,  die 
away  with  their  inventors,' — Johnson.  The  cowse 
and  the  means  are  the  way  which  we  pursue  in  our 
moral  conduct:  the  course  is  the  coarse  of  measures 
which  are  adopted  to  produce  a  certain  result;  'All 
your  sophisters  cannot  produce  any  thing  better  adapted 
to  preserve  a  rational  and  manly  freedom  than  the  course 
that  we  have  pursued,'— Bdrke.  The  means  collect- 
ively for  the  coui^se  which  lead  to  a  certain  end  ;  '  The 
most  wonderful  things  are  brought  about  in  many 
instances  by  means  the  most  absurd  and  ridiculous.' — 
BrjRKE.  In  order  to  obtain  legal  redress,  we  must  pur- 
sue a  certain  course  in  law ;  law  is  one  means  of  gaining 
redress,  which  must  be  adopted  when  all  other  mcaTta 
fail. 


SYSTEM,  METHOD. 
Sysiem,  in  Latin  sysfema,  Greek  aT)sT//ia,  from  (ruv/p7/4 
or  0-1)1/  and  ?5^/ii  to  stand  together,  signifies  that  which 
is  put  togetlier  so  as  to  form  a  whole;  method,  in  Latin 
methodus,  from  the  Greek  fif.ra  and  b6dg  a  way,  signifieg 
bi'  distinction  the  war  bv  which  any  thing  is  effected 
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Syntcm  expresses  more  than  method^  which  is  but  a 
pnn  of  system :  system  is  an  arrangement  of  many 
iiingle  or  individual  objects  according  to  some  given 
rule,  so  as  to  make  them  coalesce.  Method  is  the 
manner  of  this  arrangement,  or  the  principle  upon 
which  this  arrangement  takes  place.  The  term  system 
however  applies  to  a  complexity  of  objects,  but  arrange- 
ment, and  consequently  method,  may  be  applied  to  every 
thing  that  is  to  be  pat  into  execution.  All  sciences  must 
be  reduced  to  system ;  for  without  system  there  is  no 
science ; 

If  a  better  system  '5  thme, 
Impart  it  frankly,  or  make  use  of  mine.— Francis. 
All  business  requires  method  ;  and  without  method  little 
can  be  done  to  any  good  purpose;  'The  great  defect  of 
the  Seasons  is  the  want  of  method^  but  for  this  I  know 
not  tliat  there  was  any  remedy.'— Johnson. 


ORDER,  METHOD,  RULE. 

Order  is  applied  in  general  to  every  thing  that  is  dis- 
posed {v.  To  dispose) ;  method  (v.  System)  and  rule 
(v.  Guide)  are  applied  only  to  that  which  is  done  ;  the 
order  lies  in  consulting  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
object,  so  as  to  make  them  accord  ;  the  method  consists 
in  the  right  choice  of  means  to  an  end ;  the  rule  consists 
in  that  which  will  keep  us  in  the  right  way.  Where 
there  is  a  number  of  objects  there  must  be  order  in  the 
disposition  of  them :  there  must  be  order  in  a  school  as 
to  the  arrangement  both  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  busi- 
ness: where  there  is  work  to  carry  on,  or  any  object 
to  obtain,  or  any  art  to  follow,  there  must  be  method 
in  the.  pursuit ;  a  tradesman  or  merchant  must  have 
met*t«Jd  in  keeping  his  accounts ;  a  teacher  must  have 
a  method  for  the  communication  of  instruction;  'It 
wil  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  concerning  the  method  I 
think  best  to  be  observed  in  schools.'— Locke.  The 
rule  is  the  part  of  the  method  ;  it  is  that  on  which  the 
method  rests ;  there  cannot  be  method  without  rule, 
but  there  may  be  rule  without  method;  the  method 
varies  with  the  thing  that  is  to  be  done;  the  rule  is 
that  which  is  permanent  and  serves  as  a  guide  under 
all  circumstances.  We  adopt  the  method  and  follow 
the  rule.  A  painter  adopts  a  certain  method  of  pre- 
paring his  colours  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by 
his  art ;  'A  rule  that  relates  even  to  the  smallest  part 
cf  our  life,  is  of  great  benefit  to  us,  merely  as  it  is  a 
T-ule.'' — Law. 

Order  is  said  of  every  complicated  machine,  either 
of  a  physical  or  a  moral  kind :  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse, by  which  every  part  is  made  to  harmonize  to 
the  other  part,  and  all  individually  to  the  whole  col- 
lectively, is  that  which  constitutes  its  principal  beauty; 
as  rational  beings  we  aim  at  introducing  the  same 
order  into  the  moral  scheme  of  society :  order  is  there- 
fore that  which  is  founded  upon  the  nature  of  things, 
and  seems  in  its  extensive  sense  to  comprehend  all  the 
rest;  'The  order  and  method  of  nature  is  generally 
very  different  from  our  measures  and  proportions.'— 
BuRKB.  Method  is  the  work  of  the  understanding, 
mostly  as  it  is  employed  in  the  mechanical  process ; 
sometimes,  however,  as  respects  intellectual  objects; 
rule  is  said  either  as  it  respects  mechanical  and  phy- 
sical actions  or  moral  conduct. 

The  order  of  society  is  preserved  by  means  of  go- 
vernment, or  authority:  laws  or  rules  are  employed 
by  authority  as  instruments  in  the  preservation  of 
order :  no  work  should  be  performed,  whether  it  be 
the  building  a  house,  or  the  writing  a  book,  without 
method ;  this  method  will  be  more  or  less  correct,  as  it 
Is  formed  according  to  definite  ruths. 

The  term  rule  is,  however,  as  before  observed,  em- 
ployed distinctly  from  either  order  or  method,  for  it  ap- 
plies to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual.     The 
Christian  religion  contains  ru/es  for  the  guidance  of 
our  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  human  society; 
Their  story  I  revotv'd  ;  and  reverent  own'd 
Their  poUsh'd  arts  of  rw^e,  their  human  virtues. 
Mallet. 

As  epithets,  orderly^  methodical,  and  regular,  are 
applied  to  persons  and  even  to  things,  according  to  the 
above  distinction  of  the  nouns  :  an  order^T/man,  or  p.n 
orderly  society,  is  one  that  adheres  to  the  established 
order  of  things :  the  former  in  his  domestick  hibits, 
t^e  latter  in  their  publick  capacity,  their  social  meet- 
ings, and  their  social  measures ; 


Then  to  their  dams 
Lets  in  their  young,  and  wondrous  orderly, 
With  njanly  haste,  dispatch  this  house- wi'fery 

CHAPiMiilf. 

A  methodical  man  is  one  who  adopts  methods  in  all  he 
sets  about;  such  a  one  may  sometimes  run  into  the 
extreme  of  formality,  by  being  precise  where  precisioi? 
is  not  necessary.  We  cannot  liowever  speak  of  a 
methodical  society,  for  method  is  altogether  a  personal 
quality.  A  man  is  re^Zar,  inasmuch  as  li'j  followa 
a  certain  rule  in  his  moral  actions,  and  thereby  pre 
serves  a  uniformity  of  conduct:  a  regular  society  is 
one  founded  by  certain  prescribed  rules. 

A  disorderly  person  in  a  family  discomposes  its  do 
mestick  economy :  a  man  who  is  disorderly  in  hin 
business  throws  every  thing  into  confusion.  It  is  of 
peculiar  importance  for  a  person  to  be  methodical  wJio 
has  the  superintendence  of  other  people's  labour; 
much  time  is  lost  and  much  fruitless  trouble  occa 
sioned  by  the  want  of  method ;  '  To  begin  methodically 
I  should  enjoin  you  travel ;  for  absence  doth  renujve 
the  cause,  removing  the  object.' — Suckling.  Regu- 
larity of  life  is  of  as  much  more  importance  than  order 
and  method,  as  a  man's  durable  happiness  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  happiness  of  the  moment;  the 
orderly  and  methodical  respect  only  the  transitory 
modes  of  things  ;  but  the  regular  concerns  a  man  both 
for  body  and  soul;  'lie  was  a  mighty  lover  of  regu- 
larity and  order,  and  managed  his  affairs  with  the  u: 
most  exactness.' — Atterbury. 

These  terms  are  in  like  manner  applied  to  that 
which  is  personal;  we  say,  an  orrfer/y  proceeding,  or 
an  orderly  course  for  what  is  done  in  due  order ;  3  re- 
gular proceeding,  or  a  regular  course,  which  goes  on 
according  to  a  prescribed  rule ;  a  methodical  grammar, 
a  methodical  delineation,  and  the  like,  for  what  is  done 
according  to  a  given  method. 


CLASS,  ORDER,  RANK,  DEGREE. 

Class,  in  French  classe,  Latin  classis,  very  probably 
from  the  Greek  KXdais,  a  fraction,  division,  or  class  i 
order,  in  French  ordre,  Latin  ordo,  comes  from  the 
Greek  Spx^S  a  row,  which  is  a  species  of  order;  rank, 
in  German  rang,  is  connected  with  ro7o,  &c. ;  degree^ 
in  French  degri,  comes  from  the  Latin  gradus  « 
step. 

Class  is  more  general  tlian  order,  degree  is  mort 
specifick  than  rank. 

Class  and  order  are  said  of  the  body  who  are  dis- 
tinguished; rank  and  degree  of  the  distinction  itself. 
men  belong  10  a  certain  class  or  order;  tliey  hold  a 
certain  ra?ih ;  they  are  of  a  certain  degree:  among 
the  Romans  all  the  citizens  were  distinctly  divided  into 
classes  according  to  tiieir  property;  but  in  the  modern 
constitution  of  society,  classes  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  on  general,  moral,  or  civil  grounds;  there 
are  reputable  or  disreputable  classes;  the  labouring 
class,  the  class  of  merchants,  mechanicks,  &c. ;  '  We 
are  by  our  occupations,  education,  and  Jiabits  of  life, 
divided  almost  into  different  species.  Each  of  these 
classes  of  the  human  race  has  desiies,  fears,  and  con 
versation,  vexations  and  merriment,  peculiar  to  itself.' 
— Johnson.  Order  has  a  more  particular  significa- 
tion ;  it  is  founded  upon  some  positive  civil  privilege 
or  distinction ;  the  general  orders  are  divided  into 
higher,  lower,  or  middle,  arising  from  the  unequal  "iis- 
tribution  of  wealth  and  power;  the  particular  orders 
are  those  of  the  nobility,  of  the  clergy,  of  fieemasonry, 
and  the  like;  'Learning  and  knowledge  are  perfec 
tions  in  us,  not  as  we  are  men,  but  as  we  are  reasonable 
creatures,  in  which  order  of  beings  the  female  world 
is  upon  the  same  level  with  the  male.' — Addison. 
iia7i/c  distinguishes  one  individual  from  another;  it  is 
peculiarly  applied  to  the  nobility  and  the  gentry:  al 
though  every  man  in  the  community  holds  a  certain 
rank  in  relation  to  those  who  are  above  or  ijelow  him ; 
'Young  women  of  humble  rank,  and  small  preten- 
sions, should  be  particularly  cautious  how  a  vain  am- 
bition of  being  noticed  by  their  superiours  betrays 
ihem  into  an  attempt  at  displaying  their  unprotected 
persons  on  astage.'- Cumberland.  Degree  likerriTi/f 
is  applicable  to  the  individ'irJ,  but  only  in  particula? 
cases;  literary  and  scientifick  degrees  are  conferreq 
upon  superiour  merit  in  different  <'"ipartments  of 
science;  there  are  likewise  rfc^rces  in  the  same  rini 
whence  we  speak  of  men  of  high  and  low  degree 
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Then  learn,  ye  ftir !  to  soften  splendour's  ray, 
Endure  the  swain,  Ihc  youth  of  low  degree. 

Shknstonk. 
During  the  French  revolution  the  most  worthless  class, 
from  all  orders.,  obtained  the  supremacy  only  to  de- 
tfiroy  ill  rank  and  deg-ee,  arid  sacrifice  such  as  pos- 
sessed any  wealth,  power,  rank^  or  degree. 

TO  CLASS,  ARRANGE,  RANGE. 

To  class,  from  the  noun  class,  signifies  to  pat  In  a 
ttass;  arrange  and  range  are  hoth  derived  fr«n  ihe 
nord  rank,  signifying  to  put  in  a  certain  rautc  or 
order. 

The  general  qualities  and  attributes  of  things  are  to 
be  considered  ni  classing ;  their  fitness  to  stand  by 
each  other  must  be  considered  in  ai-rang in g  i\\em\ 
their  capacity  for  forming  a  line  is  the  only  ihmg  to  be 
attended  to  in  ranging  them. 

Classijication  serves  the  purposes  of  science;  ar- 
rangement those  of  decoration  and  ornament ;  ranging 
those  of  general  convenience;  men  are  classed  into 
different  bodies,  according  to  some  certain  standard  of 
property,  power,  education,  occupation,  &c. ;  '  We  are 
all  ranked  and  classed  by  him  who  seeih  into  every 
heart.' — Blair.  Furniture  is  arranged  in  a  room 
according  as  it  answere  either  in  colour,  shade,  conve- 
nience of  situation,  &c. ;  '  \n  vain  you  attempt  to  re- 
gulate your  expense,  if  into  your  amusements,  or  your 
society,  disorder  has  crept.  You  have  admitted  a 
principle  of  confusion  which  will  defeat  all  your  plans, 
and  perplex  and  entangle  what  you  sought  to  arrange.^ 
— Blair.  Men  are  ranged  in  order  whenever  they 
make  a  procession,  or  our  ideas  are  ranged  in  the 
mind;  'A  noble  writer  should  be  born  with  this 
taculty,  (a  strong  imaginatioTi)  so  as  to  be  well  able 
10  receive  lively  ideas  from  outward  objects,  to  retain 
them  long,  and  to  range  them  together  In  such  figures 
and  representations  as  are  most  likely  to  hit  the  fancy 
of  the  reader.' — Addison.  Classification  is  concerned 
with  mental  objects;  arrin^cmentwith  either  physical 
or  mental  objects;  rdn^'n^- mostly  with  physical  ob- 
jects :  knowledge,  experience,  and  judgement  are  re- 
quisite in  classing;  taste  and  practice  are  indispen- 
sable in  arranging;  care  only  is  wanted  in  ranging. 
When  applied  to  spiritual  objects,  arrangement  is  the 
ordinary  operation  of  the  mind,  requiring  only  me- 
thodical habits:  classification  is  a  branch  of  philosophy 
which  is  not  attainable  by  art  only;  it  requires  a  mind 
peculiarly  methodical  by  nature,  that  is  capable  of 
distinguishing  things  by  their  generick  and  specifick 
differences;  not  spparating  things  that  are  alike;  nor 
blending  things  that  arc  different :  books  are  classed  in 
a  catalogyte  according  to  their  contents ;  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  shop  according  to  their  size  or  price ;  they 
are  ranged  on  a  counter  for  convenience:  ideas  are 
classed  by  the  losician  into  simple  and  complex,  ab- 
stract and  concrete:  they  are  arranged  by  the  power 
of  reflection  in  the  mind  of  the  thinker:  words  are 
classed  by  the  grammarian  into  different  parts  of 
speech ;  ^hey  are  suitably  arranged  by  the  writer  in 
different  parts  of  a  sentence;  a  man  of  business  ar- 
ranges Ills  affairs  so  as  to  suit  the  time  and  season  for 
every  thing  ;  a  shopkeeper  arranges  his  goods  so  as  to 
have  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  to  know  its  place, 
he  ranges  those  things  before  him,  of  which  he  wishes 
to  command  a  view:'  a  general  arranges  his  men  for 
the  battle ;  a  drill  sergeant  ranges  his  men  when  he 
makes  them  exercise. 

TO  DISPOSE,  ARRANGE,  DIGEST. 

To  dispose  signifies  th«  same  here  as  in  the  preced- 
ing article  ;  to  arrange,  from  ar  or  ad  and  range  is  to 
put  in  a  certain  range  or  order;  to  digest,  in  Latin  di- 
ffestus,  participle  of  digero  or  dis  and  gero,  signifies 
to  gather  apart  with  design. 

The  idea  of  a  systematick  laying  apart  is  common  to 
an  and  proper  to  the  word  dispose. 

We  dispose  when  we  arrange  and  digest;  but  we 
do  not  always  arrange  and  digest  when  we  dispose: 
Ihey  differ  !n  th  i  circumstances  and  object  of  the  ac- 
•ion.  There  is  less  thought  employed  in  disposing 
than  in  arranging  and  digesting;  we  mny  dispose  or- 
dinary matters  by  simply  assignmg  a  place  to  each  ;  in 
this  manner  trees  are  disposed  in  a  row,  but  we  nr- 
angp  and  dtrrest  by  an  intellec'.ual  effort ;  in  the  first 


case  by  putting  thofce  .ogether  which  ought  to'  go  toge 
ther;  and  in  the  latter  case  ty  hoth  separating  thai 
which  is  dissimilar,  and  bringing  together  thai  which 
is  similar;  in  this  manner  books  are  arranged  in  a 
library  according  to  their  size  or  their  subject ;  the  ma- 
terials for  a  literary  production  are  digested;  or  the 
laws  of  the  land  are  digested.  What  Is  not  wanted 
should  be  neatly  disposed  in  a  suitable  place  ; 
Then  near  the  altar  of  the  darting  king, 
Disposed  in  rank  their  hecatomb  they  bring. 

i'OPK. 

Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  beauty  and  convO' 
nience  as  the  arrangement  of  every  thing  according  Xf. 
the  way  and  manner  in  vrhich  they  should  follow 
'  There  is  a  proper  arrangement  of  the  parts  in  elastlck 
bodies,  which  may  be  (icilitated  by  use.' — Chkyme. 
When  writings  aie  involved  in  great  intricacy  and  con 
fijsion,  it  is  difficult  to  digest  them ;  '  The  marks  and 
impressions  of  diseases,  and  the  changes  and  devasta- 
tions they  bring  upon  the  internal  parts,  should  be  very 
carefully  examined  and  orderly  digested  in  the  compa- 
rative anatomy  we  speak  of.' — Bacon. 

In  an  extended  and  moral  application  of  these  words, 
we  speak  of  a  person's  time,  talent,  and  the  like,  being 
disposed  to  a  good  purpose  ; 
Thus  while  she  did  her  various  power  dispose. 
The  world  was  free  from  tyrants,  wars,  and  woes. 

Prior. 
We  speak  of  a  man's  ideas  being  properly  arranged, 
'When  a  number  of  distinct  images  are  collected  by 
these  erralick  and  hasiy  surveys,  the  fancy  is  busied 
in  arranging  them.' — Johnson.  We  speak  of  a  work 
being  digested  into  a  form  ; 

Chosen  friends,  with  sense  refin'd 
Learning  digested  well. — Thomson. 
On  the  disposition  of  a  man's  time  and  property  will 
depend  in  a  great  measure  his  success  in  life ;  on  the 
arrangement  of  accounts  greatly  depends  his  facility 
in  conducting  business  ;  on  the  habit  of  digesting  our 
thoughts  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  correctness  of 
thinking. 


DISPOSAL,  DISPOSITION. 

These  words  derive  their  different  meanings  from 
the  verb  to  dispose  {v.  To  dispose),  to  which  they  owe 
their  common  origin. 

Jjisposal  is  a  personal  act ;  it  depends  upon  the  will 
of  the  individual;  disposition  is  an  act  of  the  judge 
ment ;  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  things. 

The  removal  of  a  thing  from  one's  self  is  involved 
in  a  disposal;  the  good  order  of  the  things  is  compre- 
hended in  their  disposition.  The  disposal  of  property 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  rightful  owner ;  the  success  of  a 
battle  often  depends  upon  the  right  disposition  of  an 
army;  Mn  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  if  a  man 
died  without  wife  or  issue,  the  whole  of  his  property 
was  at  his  own  disposal ' — Blackstone.  '  In  case  a 
person  .made  no  disposition  of  such  of  his  goods  as 
were  testable,  he  was  and  is  said  to  die  intestate.' — 
Blackstone. 


APPAREL,  ATTIRE,  ARRAY. 

jSpparel,  in  French  appareil,  like  the  word  appa 
rattis,  comes  from  the  Latin  apparatus  or  adparatus, 
signifying  the  thing  fitted  or  adapted  for  another;  at 
tire,  compounded  of  at  or  ad  and  tire,  in  French  tirer, 
Latin  tra'io  to  draw,  signifies  the  thing  drawn  or  put 
on  ;  array  is  compounded  of  ar  or  ad  and  ray  or  row, 
signifying  the  state  of  being  in  a  row,  or  being  in  order. 

These  terms  are  all  applicable  to  dress  or  exterior 
decoration.  Jipparcl  is  the  dress  of  every  one;  attire 
is  the  dress  of  the  great ;  array  is  the  dress  of  parti- 
cular persons  on  particular  occasions:  it  is  the  first 
object  of  every  man  to  provide  himself  with  apparel 
suitable  to  his  station ;  '  It  is  much,  that  this  depraved 
custom  of  painting  the  face  should  so  lung  escape  the 
penal  laws,  both  of  the  church  and  state,  whicli  have 
been  very  severe  against  luxury  in  appareV—Bxcov. 
The  desire  of  shining  forth  in  gaudy  attire  is  the  pro 
petty  of  little  minds  ; 

A  robe  of  tissue,  stiff  with  golden  wire, 
An  upper  vest,  once  Helen's  lich  a>tire. 

DRYPKy 
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On  festivals  and  soleinr.  Dccasions,  it  may  be  proper 
for  those  wlio  are  to  be  otDiispicuous  to  sbi  themselves 
out  with  a  comely  ai-rcij; 

ShD  seem'd  a  virgin  of  the  Spartan  blood, 
With  such  array  Harpalyce  bestrode 
Her  Thracian  courser.— Dryden. 
Mpparel  and  attire  respect  the  quality  and  fashion 
of  the  thing;  but  array  has  regard  to  the  disposition 
of  Uie  tilings  with  their  neatness  and  decorum ;  ap- 
parel may  be  costlv  or  mean;  aitire  may  be  gay  or 
shabby;  but  array  will  never  be  otherwise  than  neat 
or  comely. 

TO  PLACE,  DISPOSE,  ORDER. 

To  place  is  to  assign  a  place  {v.  Place)  to  a  thing  :  to 
dispose  is  to  place  according  to  a  certain  rule ;  to  order 
is  to  place  in  a  certain  order. 

Things  are  often  placed  from  the  necessity  of  being 
placed  in  some  way  or  another:  they  are  disposed  so 
as  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage, 

Books  are  placed  on  a  shelf  or  in  a  cupboard  to  be 
out  of  the  way ;  they  are  disposed  on  shelves  accord- 
ing to  their  size:  chairs  areplaced  in  different  parts  of 
a  room ;  prints  are  tastefully  disposed  round  a  room. 

Material  objects  only  are  placed^  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  Sticks  are  placed  at  certain  distances  for 
purposes  of  convenience  ;  persons  or  things  areplaced 
in  particular  situations ; 

Our  two  first  parents,  yet  the  only  two 

Of  mankind  in  the  happy  garden  jj/ac'd.— Milton 
If  I  have  a  wish  that  is  prominent  above  the  rest,  it 
is  to  see  you  placed  to  your  satisfaction  near  me.' — 
Shknstone.    It  may  also  be  applied  in  the  improper 
sense  to  spiritual  objects. 

Material  or  spiritual  objects  are  disposed ; 
And  last  the  reliques  by  themselves  di^posef 
Which  in  a  brazen  urn  tlie  priests  enclose. 

Dkyden. 

Spiritual  objects  only  are  ordered. 

To  dispose  in  the  improper  sense  is  a  more  partial 
action  than  to  order:  one  disposes  for  particular  occa- 
sions ;  one  orders  for  a  permanency  and  in  complicated 
matters:  our  thoughts  may  be  disposed  to  seriousness 
in  certain  cases ;  our  tlioughts  and  wills  ought  to  be 
ordered  aright  at  all  times.  An  author  disposes  his 
work  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  his  subject ;  a  trades- 
man orders  his  business  so  as  to  do  everything  in  good 
time. 

PLACE,  SITUATION,  STATION,  POSITION, 
POST. 

Place,  in  German  platz^  comes  from  plait  even  or 
ipcn ;  situation,  in  Latin  situs^comea  from  the  Hebrew 
n)t7  to  V^^'t  station,  from  the  Latin  status  and  sto  to 
stand,  signifies  the  manner  or  place  in  which  an  object 
stands  or  is  put;  position^  in  Latin  positio  or  positus, 
comes  from  the  same  source  as  situs. 

Place  is  the  abstract  or  general  term  that  compre- 
nends  the  idea  of  any  given  space  that  may  be  occu- 
pied :  station  is  the^^ace  where  one  stands  or  is  fixed  : 
situation  and  position  respect  the  object  as  well  as  the 
place,  that  is,  they  signify  how  the  object  is  put,  as 
well  as  where  it  is  put  A  place  or  a  station  may  be 
eitlier  vacant  or  otherwise;  a  situation  and  a, position 
necessarily  suppose  some  occupied  place.  A  place  is 
either  assigned  or  not  assigned,  known  or  unknown, 
real  or  supposed ;  '  Surely  the  church  is  a  place  where 
one  day's  truce  ought  to  be  liHowed  to  the  dissensions 
and  animosities  of  mankind.' — Buuke-  A  station  is  a 
specifically  ass\e,[ied  place  ; 

The  planets  in  their  station  listening  stood. 

Milton.  , 
We  choose  a  place  according  to  our  convenience,  and 
we  leave  it  again  at  pleasure ;  but  we  take  up  our  sta- 
tion, and  hold  it  for  a  given  period.  One  inquires  for 
a  place  which  is  known  only  by  name;  the  station  Is 
appointed  for  us,  and  is  therefore  easily  found  out. 
Travellurs  wander  from  place  to  place;  soldiers  have 
always  some  station. 

The  terms  place  and  situation  are  said  of  objecis 
aniniiiti;  or  inanimate;  siu/ion  nrily  of  animate  objects, 
-jr  ol'jijct?  figuratively  considered   as  such;  position 


only  of  inanimate  objects  -a.  person  chooses  a  placet 
a  thing  occupies  ^  place,  or  has  aplace  set  apart  for  it 
a  station  or  stated  place  must  always  be  assigned  tc 
each  person  who  has  to  act  in  concert  wiih  others; 
'The  seditious  remained  within  their  station,  which^ 
by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  beastly  multitude, 
might  more  filly  be  termed  a  kennel  than  a  camp,'— 
Hayward.  a  person  chooses  a  situation  according  to 
his  convenience;  'A  situation  in  wliicb  I  am  as  un- 
known to  all  the  world  as  I  am  ignorant  of  all  that 
passes  in  it  would  exactlysuitme.' — CowrER.  A  situa.' 
lion  or  position  is  chosen  for  a  thing  to  suit  the  conve- 
nience of  an  individual ;  tii£  former  is  said  of  things  as 
they  stand  with  regard  to  others;  the  latter  of  things 
as  they  stand  with  regard  to  themselves.  The  situa- 
tion of  a  house  comprehends  the  nature  of  the  place, 
whether  on  high  or  low  ground  ;  and  also  its  relation 
to  other  objects,  that  is,  whether  higher  or  lower, 
nearer  or  more  distant:  the  position  of  a  window  in  3 
house  is  considered  as  to  whether  it  is  by  the  side  or  in 
front ;  the  position  of  a  book  is  considered  as  to  whe 
ther  it  stands  leaning  or  upright,  with  its  face  or  hack 
forward.  Situation  is  moreover  said  of  things  tha' 
come  thither  of  themselves;  position  mo^Wy  of  those 
tilings  that  have  been  put  (here  at  will.  The  situation 
of  some  tree  or  rock,  on  some  elevated  place,  is  agree- 
able to  be  looked  at,  or  to  be  looked  from;  'Prince 
Cesarini  has  a  palace  in  a  pleasant  situation,  and  set 
off  with  many  beautiful  walks.' — Addison.  The 
fa.u]ty  position  of  a  letter  in  writing  sometimes  spoils 
tlie  whole  performance;  'By  varying  the  position  of  my 
eye,  and  moving  it  nearer  lo  or  farther  from  the  direct 
beam  of  the  sun's  light,  the  colour  of  the  sun's  re- 
flected light  constantly  varied  upon  tlie  speculum  as  it 
did  upon  my  eye.' — Newton. 

Place,  situation,  and  station  have  an  improper  sig 
nification  in  respect  to  men  in  civil  society,  that  is^ 
either  to  their  circumstances  or  actions.  Post  has  nc 
other  sense  when  apiilied  to  persons.  Place  is  as  in- 
definite as  before  ;  it  may  be  taken  for  that  share  which 
we  personally  have  in  society  either  generally,  as  wber 
every  one  is  said  to  fill  a  place  in  society  ;  or  pailicu- 
larly  for  a  specifick  share  of  its  business,  so  as  to  fill  a 
place  under  government:  situation  is  that  kind  of 
place  which  specifies  either  our  share  in  iis  business, 
but  with  a  higher  import  than  the  general  teim  place, 
or  a  share  in  its  gains  and  losses,  as  the  prosperous  or 
adverse  situation  of  a  man:  a  station  is  that  kind  of 
place  which  denotes  a  share  in  its  ie!ative  consequenoe, 
power,  and  honour;  in  which  sense  every  man  hnlds 
a  certain  station:  the  post  is  that  kind  of  pla.ce  in 
which  he  has  a  specifick  share  in  the  duties  of  society : 
the  situation  comprehends  many  duties;  but  the  post 
includes  properly  one  duty  only;  the  woid  being 
figuratively  employed  from  the  post,  or  particular  spot 
which  a  soldier  is  said  to  occupy.  A  clerk  in  a  count- 
ing-house fills  a  place  :  a  clergyman  holds  a  situation 
by  virtue  of  his  office  ;  '  Though  this  is  a  situation  of 
the  greatest  ease  and  tranquillity  in  human  life,  yet 
this  is  by  no  means  fit  to  be  the  subject  of  all  men's 
petitions  to  God.' — Rogers.  A  clergyman  is  in  tiie 
station  of  a  gentleman  by  reason  of  his  edu(!a[ioii,  as 
well  as  his  situation;  'It  has  been  my  fate  to  be  en- 
gaged in  business  much  and  often,  by  the  stations  in 
which  I  have  been  placed.' — Atterbury.  A  faithful 
minister  will  always  consider  that  his  post  where  good 
is  to  be  done;  '  I  will  never,  while  I  have  lieaUh,  be 
wanting  to  my  duty  in  my  post.' — Atterbury. 


PLACE,  SPOT,  SITE. 
A  particular  or  given  space  is  the  idea  common  tc 
these  terms;  but  the  former  is  general  and  indnfinite, 
the  latter  specifick.  Place  is  limited  to  no  size  nor 
quantity,  it  may  be  large :  but  spot  implies  a  very 
small  place,  such  as  by  a  figure  of  speech  is  supposed 
to  be  no  larger  than  a  spot. ■  the  termp^iceis  employed 
upon  every  occasion ;  the  term  spot  is  confined  to  very 
particular  cases:  we  may  oRen  know  the  place  in  a 
general  way  where  a  thing  is,  but  it  is  not  easy  after  a 
course  of  years  to  find  out  the  exact  spot  on  which  it 
has  happened.  The  place  where  our  Saviour  was 
buried  is  to  be  seen  and  pointed  out,  but  not  the  very 
spot  where  he  lay ; 

O,  how  unlike  the  place  from  whence  they  fell! 
Mii.Tor* 
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Crty  fartune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  Avorld  uiy  own. 

Goldsmith. 

The  sLe  is  the  spot  on  whicli  any  thing  stands  or  is 
Bituated  ;  it  is  more  commonly  applied  to  a  building  or 
mxy place  marked  out  for  a  speciHck  purpose;  as  the 
'iite  on  which  a  camp  had  been  formed ; 

Before  my  view  appear'd  a  structure  fair, 
Its  site  uncertain  if  on  earth  or  aii'.— I'opifi. 

BACK,  BACKWARD,  BEHIND. 
Jiack  and  backward  are  used  only  as  adverbs ;  be- 
hind either  as  an  adverb  or  a  preposition.    Hence  we 
say  to  go  back  or  backward^  to  go  behind  or  behind  the 
wall. 

Back  denotes  the  situation  of  being,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  going ;  backward^  simply  the  manner  of  ^oing : 
a  person  stands  back,  who  does  not  wish  to  be  m  the 
way;  he  goes  backward^  when  he  does  not  wish  to 
turn  his  back  to  an  object ; 

So  rag'd  Tydides,  boundless  in  his  ire. 
Drove  armies  back,  and  made  all  Troy  retire. 

roric. 

Whence  many  wearied  e'er  they  had  o'erpast 
The  middle  stream  (for  they  in  vain  have  tried) 
Again  return'd  astonndod  and  aghast, 
No  one  regardful  look  would  ever  backward  cast. 
Gilbert  West. 
Back  marks  simply  the  situation  of  a  place,  behind 
the  situation  of  one  object  with  regard  to  another :  a 
person  stands  back,  who  stands  in  the  back  part  of  any 
place;  he  stands  behind,  who  has  any  one  in  the  front 
of  him  :  tlie  back  is  opposed  to  the  front,  behind  to  be- 
fore ; 

Forth  flew  this  hated  fiend,  the  child  of  Rome, 
Driv'n  to  the  verge  of  Albion,  lingered  there . 
Then,  with  her  James  receding,  cast  behind 
On,  angry  frown,  and  sought  more  servile  climej. 
Shenstone  (on  Cruelty). 

AFTER,  BEHIND. 
^ftcr  respects  order ;  behind  respects  position.  One 
runs  after  a  person,  or  stands  behind  his  chair ;  after  is 
used  either  figuratively  or  literally  :  behind  is  used  only 
literally.  Men  hunt  after  amusements;  misfortunes 
come  after  one  another :  a  garden  lies  behimtl  a  house ; 
a  thing  is  concealed  behind  a  bush ; 

Good  after  ill,  and  after  pain  delight, 
Alternate,  like  the  scenes  of  day  and  night. 

Drvden. 
Ha  first,  and  close  behind  him  followed  she. 
For  such  WEis  Proserpine's  severe  decree. — Dryden. 

UNDER,  BELOW,  BENEATH. 
CTradcr,  like  hind  in  behind,  and  the  German  vntcr, 
hinter.  Sec,  are  all  connected  with  the  preposition  in 
implying  the  relation  of  enclosure  ;  below  denotes  the 
state  of  being  low;  and  beneath  from  the  German 
nieder,  and  the  Greek  vepde  or  evepde  downwards,  has 
the  same  original  signification.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, from  the  above,  that  the  preposition  under  de- 
notes any  situation  of  retirement  or  concealment ;  be- 
low any  situation  of  inferiority  or  lowness ;  and  be- 
neath, the  same,  only  in  a  still  greater  degree.  We  are 
covered  or  sheltered  by  that  which  we  stand  under; 
wc  excel  or  rise  above  that  which  is  below  us ;  we  look 
down  upon  that  which  is  beneath  us :  we  live  under  the 
protection  of  government;  the  sun  disappears  when 
it  is  below  *,he  horizon  ;  we  are  apt  to  tread  upon  that 
which  is  altogether  beneath  us ;  '  The  Jewish  writers 
in  their  chronological  computations  often  shoot  under 
or  over  the  truth  at  their  pleasure.' — Prideaui.  '  All 
sublunary  comforts  imitate  the  change  able  ness,  as  well 
as  feel  ihe  infiuence,  of  the  planet  they  are  under.' — 
South. 

Our  minds  are  here  and  there,  below,  above; 

Nothing  that 's  mortal  can  so  quickly  move. 

Dbnuam. 
'How  can  any  thing  better  be  expected  than  rust  and 
canker  when  men  will  rather  dig  their  treasure  from 
beneath  than  fetch  it  fionr  above  ' — South. 


ABOVE,  OVEfc,  UPON,  BEVONIl 
When  an  object  is  abooe  another,  it  cxcrnh  it  in 
height;  when  it  is  over  another,  it  extends  along  it-* 
superiour  surface;  when  it  is  upon  another,  it  come? 
in  contact  with  its  superiour  surface;  when  it  is  be- 
yond  anotlier,  it  lies  at  a  greater  distance.  Twee  fre- 
quently grow  above  a  wall,  and  sometimes  the  branches 
hang  over  the  wall  or  rest  upon  it,  but  they  seldom 
stretch  much  beyond  it; 

So  when  with  crackling  flames  a  caldron  files, 
The  bubbling  waters  from  the  bottom  rjae, 
Jibove  the  brim  they  force  their  fiery  way; 
Black  vapours  climb  aloft  and  cloud  the  day 

DuYDun 

The  geese  fly  o'er  the  barn,  the  bees  in  arms 
Drive  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swarms 

Drydkn 

As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon  methought 
The  wood  began  to  move. — Shakspeark 
He  that  sees  a  dark  and  shady  grove 
Stays  iiot,  but  looks  beyond  li  on  the  sky. 

Uehberi 
In  the  figurative  sense  the  fiist  is  mosily  employed 
to  convey  the  idea  of  superiority,  the  second  of  au 
Ihority,  the  third  of  immediate  infiuence,  and  the 
fourth  of  extent.  Every  one  should  be  above  false- 
hood, but  particularly  those  whoaie  set  over  others, 
who  may  have  an  influence  07i  their  minds  beyond  all 
calculation. 


SITUATION,  CONDITION,  STATE,  FREDICA 
MENT,  PLIGHT,  CASE. 

Situation  {v.  Place)  is  said  generally  of  objects  as 
they  respect  others  ;  condition  {v.  Condition)  as  they 
respect  themselves.  Whatever  aflects  our  property 
our  honour,  our  liberty,  and  the  hke,  constitutes  our 
situation;  '  The  man  who  has  a  character  of  his  own 
is  little  changed  by  varying  his  situation.' — Mrs.BIon- 
TAGUE.  Whatever  affects  our  person  immediately  is 
our  condition :  a  person  who  is  unable  to  pay  a  sum 
of  money  to  save  himself  from  a  prison  is  in  a  bad 
situation :  a  traveller  wlio  is  left  in  a  ditcli  robbed  and 
wounded  is  in  a  had  condition  ;  *  It  is  indeed  not  easy 
to  prescribe  a  successful  manner  of  approach  to  the 
distressed  or  necessitous,  whose  condition  subjects 
every  kind  of  behaviour  equally  to  miscarriage.' — 
Johnson.  The  situation  and  condition  are  said  of 
that  wliich  is  contingent  and  changeable;  the  state, 
from  the  Latin  sto  to  stand,  signifying  the  point  that  is 
stood  upon,  is  said  of  that  which  is  comparatively 
stable  or  established.  A  tradesman  is  in  a  good  situa 
lion  who  is  in  the  way  of  carrying  on  a  good  trade  : 
his  aftairs  are  in  a  good  state  if  he  is  enabled  to 
answer  every  demand  and  to  keep  up  his  credit. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  speak  of  the  state  of  health,  anf 
the  state  of  the  mind  ;  not  the  situation  or  condition, 
because  the  body  and  mind  are  considered  as  to  their 
general  frame,  and  not  as  to  any  relative  or  particular 
circumstances ;  so  likewise  we  say  a  s(a(e  of  infancy,  a 
state  of  guilt,  a  state  of  innocence,  and  the  like;  *bnt 
not  either  u  situation  or  a  condition;  'Patience  itself 
is  one  virtue  by  which  we  are  prepared  for  that  stati. 
in  which  evil  shall  be  no  more.' — Johnson. 

When  speaking  of  bodies  there  is  the  same  distinc 
tion  in  the  terms,  as  in  regard  to  individuals.  An 
army  may  be  either  in  a  situation-,  a  condition,  or  a 
state.  An  army  that  is  on  service  may  be  in  a  critica'. 
situation,  with  respect  to  the  enemy  and  its  own  com 
parative  weakness ;  it  may  be  in  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion if  it  stand  in  need  of  provisions  and  necessaries  . 
an  army  that  is  at  home  will  be  in  a  good  or  bad  state, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  commandei-in 
chief.  Of  a  prince  who  is  threatened  with  invasion 
from  foreign  enemies,  and  with  a  rebellion  from  his 
subjects,  we  should  not  say  that  his  condition,  but  his 
situation,  was  critical.  Of  a  prince,  however,  who 
like  Alfred  was  oblieed  to  fly,  and  to  seek  safety  in  dis- 
guise and  poverty,  we  should  speak  of  his  liard  condi- 
tion: the  state  of  a  prince  cannot  be  spoken  of,  but 
the  staic  of  his  afiaiis  and  government  may;  hence 
likewise,  state  may  with  most  propriety  be  said  of  a 
nation :  but  situution  seldom,  unless  in  respect  to  other 
nations,  and  condition  never.     On  the  nther  hand 
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cvlien  spe&king  of  the  poor,  we  seldom  employ  the 
term  situation^  because  they  are  seldom  considered  as 
a  body  m  relation  to  other  bodies :  we  mostly  speak  of 
t]ieir  condition  as  better  or  worse,  according  as  they 
have  more  or  leas  of  the  comforts  of  life ;  and  of  their 
state  as  regards  their  moral  habits. 

These  terms  may  likewise  be  applied  to  inanimate 
objects ;  and  upon  the  same  grounds,  a  house  is  in  a 
good  situation  as  respects  the  surrounding  objects  ;  it  is 
in  a  good  o*-  bad  condition  as  respects  the  painting, 
cleaning,  and  fixteriour,  altogether ;  it  is  in  a  bad  state, 
as  respects  the  beams,  plaster,  roof,  and  interiour 
structure,  altogether.  The  hand  of  a  watch  is  in  a 
different  situation  every  hour;  the  watch  itself  may 
be  in  a  bad  condition  if  the  wheels  are  clogged  with 
dirt ;  but  in  a  good  state  if  the  works  are  altogether 
sound  and  fit  for  service. 

Situation  and  condition  are  either  permanent  or 
temporary.  The  predicament^  from  the  Latin  prc- 
dico  to  assert  or  declare,  signifies  to  commit  one's  self 
by  an  assertion ;  and  when  applied  to  circumstances, 
it  expresses  a  temporary  embarrassed  situation  occa- 
sioned by  an  act  of  one's  own :  Jieiice  we  always 
speak  of  bringing  ourselves  into  a  predicament ; 

The  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only  'gainst  all  other  voice, 
In  which  predicament  I  say  thou  stand'st. 

Shaesfeaee. 
Plight,  contracted  from  the  Latin  plicatus,  participle 
of  plico  to  fold,  signifies  any  circumstance  in  which 
one  is  disagreeably  entangled  ;  and  case  {v.  Case)  sig- 
nifies anything  which  may  befall  us,  or  into  which  we 
fall  mostly,  though  not  necessarily  contrary  to  our  in- 
clination. Those  two  latter  terms  therefore  denote  a 
species  of  temporary  condition;  for  they  both  express 
that  which  happens  to  the  object  itself,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other.  A  person  is  in  an  unpleasant  situa- 
tion v/ho  is  shut  up  in  a  stage  coach  with  disagreeable 
company.  He  is  in  an  awkward  predicament  when 
attempting  to  please  one  friend  he  displeases  another. 
He  may  be  in  a  wretched  p/i^Ai  if  he  is  overturned  in 
a  stage  at  night,  and  at  a  distance  from  any  habita- 
tion; 

Satan  beheld  their  plight 
And  to  his  mates  thus  in  derision  call'd. — Milton. 
He  will  be  in  evil  case  if  he  is  compelled  to  put  up 
with  a  spare  and  poor  diet;  'Our  case  is  like  that  of 
a  traveller  upon  the  Alps,  who  should  fancy  that  the 
top  of  the  next  hill  must  end  his  journey,  because  it 
terminates  his  prospect.' — Addison. 


CASE,  CAUSE. 

Case]  In  Latin  casus,  from  cado  to  fall,  chance, 
happen,  signifies  the  thing  falling  out ;  cause,  in  French 
cause,  Latin  causa.,  is  probably  changed  from  case^  and 
the  Latin  casus. 

The  case  is  matter  of  fact;  ^he  cause  is  matter  of 
^juestion:  a  case  involves  circumstances  and  con- 
.sequences  \  a  cause  involves  reasons  and  arguments : 
aco^eis  something  to  be  learned  ;  a  cause  is  something 
to  be  decided. 

A  case  needs  only  to  be  stated  ;  a  cause  must  be  de- 
fended :  a  caw5e  may  include  cases,  but  nni  vice  versa  : 
in  all  causes  that  are  to  be  tried,  theie  arc  many  legal 
cases  that  miisl  be  cited;  'There  is  a  double  praise 
due  to  virtue  when  it  is  lodged  in  a  body  that  seems  to 
liave  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  vice ;  in  many 
such  cases  the  soul  and  body  do  not  seem  to  be  fel- 
lows.'— Addison.  Whoever  is  interested  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  will  not  be  heedless  of  those  cases  of  dis- 
tress which  are  perpetually  presenting  themselves;  'I 
was  myself  an  advocate  so  Ions,  that  I  never  mind 
what  advocates  say,  but  what  they  prove,  and  1  can 
only  examine  proofs  in  causes  brought  before  me.' — 
Bm  WiLLiABi  Jones 


CONDITION,  STATION. 

Condition,  in  French  condition,  Latin  conditio,  from 
sondo  to  build  or  form,  signifies  properly  the  thing 
formed ;  and  in  an  extended  sense,  the  manner  and 
circumstances  under  which  a  thing  is  formed  ;  station, 
in  French  station,  Latin  stai'o^  from  sto  to  5tand,  sig- 
nifies ths  standing  place  or  ooint 


Condition  has  most  relation  to  the  circuinFtance^ 
education,  birth,  and  the  like  ;  station  refers  rather  tc 
the  rank,  occupation,  or  mode  of  life  wliich  one  pur 
sues.  Riches  (suddenly  acquired  are  calculated  to  make 
a  man  forget  his  original  condition;  'The  common 
charge  against  those  wno  rise  above  their  original  con 
dition,  is  that  of  pride' — Johnson.  There  is  nothing 
which  men  are  more  apt  to  forget  than  the  duties  of 
their  station  ;  '  The  last  day  will  assign  to  every  one 
a  station  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  character.'— 
Addison 

The  condition  of  men  in  reality  is  often  so  differenf 
from  what  it  appears,  that  it  is  extremely  difliculttO' 
form  an  estimate  of  what  they  are,  or  what  they  have 
been.  I  is  the  folly  of  the  present  day,  that  every 
man  is  unwilling  to  keep  the  station  which  has  been 
assigned  to  him  by  Providence.  The  rage  forequality 
destroys  every  just  distinction  in  society ;  the  low 
aspire  to  be,  in  appearance,  at  least,  equal  with  theii 
superiours ;  and  those  in  elevated  stations  do  not  hesi 
tate  to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  their  inferioura 

TO  PUT,  PLACE,  LAY,  SET. 
Put  is  in  all  probability  contracted  from  positus, 
participle  of  pono  to  place;  place  signifies  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  articles;  lay,  in  Saxon  legan^ 
German  legen,  Latin  loco,  and  Greek  'Xiyo/iai,  signifies 
to  cause  to  ire;  set,  in  German  setzen,  Latin  sisto^ 
from  5^0  to  stand,  signifies  to  cause  to  stand. 
Put  is  the  most  general  of  all  these  terms  ; 

The  labourer  cuts 
Young  slips,  and  in  the  soil  securely  ;7w;!s. — Dryden. 
Place,  lay,  and  set  are  but  modes  of  putting- ;  one 
puts,  but  the  way  of  putting  it  is  not  defined  ;  we  may 
put  a  thing  into  one's  room,  one's  desk,  one's  pocket, 
and  the  like ;  but  to  place  is  to  put  in  a  specifick  man- 
ner, and  for  a  specifick  purpose ;  oneplaces  a  book  on 
a  shelf  as  a  fixed  place  for  it,  and  in  a  position  most 
suitable  to  it ; 

Then  youths  and  virgins,  twice  as  many,  join 
To  place  the  dishes,  and  to  serve  the  wine. 

Dryden. 
To  lay  and  set  are  still  more  specifick  than  place  ;  ths 
former  being  applied  only  to  such  things  as  can  be 
made  to  lie; 

Here  some  design  a  inole,  while  others  there 
Lay  deep  foundations  for  a  theatre. — Dryden. 
And  set  only  to  such  as  can  be  made  to  stand:  a  book 
may  be  said  to  be  laid  on  the  table  when  placed  in  a 
downward  position  ;  and  set  on  a  shelf  when  placed  on 
one  end ;  we  lay  ourselves  down  on  the  ground  ;  wc 
set  a  trunk  upon  the  ground ; 

Ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Between  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father. 
Shakspeahe 


TO  LIE,  LAY. 
By  a  vulgar  errour  these  words  have  been  so  con 
founded  as  to  deserve  some  notice.  To  lie  is  neuter 
and  designai.es  a  state:  to  lay  is  active,  and  denotes  an 
action  on  an  object;  it  is  properly  to  cause  to  lie:  a 
thing  lits  on  the  table ;  some  one  lays  it  on  the  table  ■ 
he  lies  wirh  his  fathers ;  they  laid  him  with  his  fathers 
In  the  same  manner,  wiien  used  idiomatically,  we 
say,  a  thing  ii'es  by  us  until  we  bring  it  into  use:  we 
lay  it  by  for  some  future  purpose:  we  Zib  down  in  order 
to  repose  ourselves ;  we  lay  money  down  by  way  of 
deposite  :  the  disorder  lie:s  in  the  constitution  ;  we  lay 
the  ill  treatment  of  others  to  heart:  we  lie  with  the 
person  wiih  whom  we  sleep ;  we  lay  a  wager  with  a 
person  when  we  stake  our  money  against  his;  'Ants 
bite  off  all  the  buds  before  they  lay  it  up,  and,  there- 
fore, the  corn  that  has  lain  in  their  nests  wiil  produca 
nothing,'— Addison.  'The  church  admits  none  tfl 
holy  orders  without  laying  upon  them  the  highest  ob 
ligations  imaginable.' — Beveridqe. 

TO   DISORDER,   DERANGE,    DISCO  .VCERT 
DISCOMPOSE. 

Disorder  signifies  to  put  outof  order ,  derange,  frore 
de  and  range  or  rank,  signifies  to  put  oui  cf  the  rank  li 
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trliicli  It  was  placed  ;  disconcert,  to  put  out  of  the  con-  ' 
cert  or  harmony ;  discompose^  to  put  out  of  a  state  of 
composure. 

All  these  terms  express  the  idea  of  putlinc  out  of 
order;  but  the  three  latter  vary  as  lo  tlie  mode  or  ob- 
ject of  the  action.  Thij  term  disorder  is  used  in  a 
perfectly  indefinite  form,  and  miglu  be  applied  to  any 
object.  As  every  thing  may  be  in  order,  so  may  every 
thing  be  disordered;  yet  it  is  seldom  used  except  in 
rtgaid  to  such  things  as  have  been  in  a  natural  order. 
Derange  and  disconcert  are  employed  in  sneaking  of 
such  things  as  have  been  put  into  an  artihcial  order. 
To  derange  is  to  disorder  that  which  has  been  systema- 
tically arranged,  or  put  in  a  certain  range ;  and  lo  dis- 
concert is  to  disorder  liml  which  has  been  put  together 
by  concert  or  contrivance:  thus  the  body  may  be  dis- 
ordered ;  a  man's  affairs  or  papers  deranged ;  a  scheme 
disconcerted.  To  discompose  is  a  species  of  derange' 
ment  in  regard  to  trivial  matters:  thus  a  tucker,  a  frill, 
or  a  cap  may  be  discomposed.  The  slightest  change 
of  diet  will  disorder  people  of  tender  constitutions : 
misfortunes  arc  apt  to  derange  the  affairs  of  the  most 
prosperous:  the  unexpected  return  of  a  master  to  his 
home  disconcerts  the  schemes  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  domesticks ;  those  who  are  particular  as  to  their 
appearance  are  careful  not  to  have  any  part  of  their 
dress  discoviposed. 

When  applied  to  the  mind  disorder  and  derange  are 
said  of  the  intellect;  disconcert  and  discompose  of  the 
ideas  or  spirits:  the  former  denoting  a  permanent  state; 
the  latter  a  temporary  or  transient  state.  Tlie  mind  is 
said  to  be  disordered  when  the  faculty  of  ratiocination 
is  in  any  degree  interrupted ;  '  Since  devotion  itself 
may  disorder  the  mind,  unless  its  heats  are  tempered 
with  caution  or  prudence,  we  should  be  particularly 
careful  to  keep  our  reason  as  cool  as  possible.' — Addi- 
son. The  intellect  is  said  to  be  deranged  when  it  is 
brought  into  a  positive  state  of  incapacity  for  action : 
persons  are  sometimes  disordered  in  their  minds  for  a 
time  by  particular  occurrences,  who  do  not  become 
actually  deranged  ;  '  All  passion  implies  a  violent  emo- 
tion of  mind ;  of  course  it  is  apt  to  derange  the  regular 
course  of  our  ideas.' — Blair.  A  person  is  said  to  be 
disconcerted  who  suddenly  loses  his  colleciedness  of 

hinking ;  '  There  are  men  whose  powers  operate  only 
at  leisure  and  in  retirement ;  and  whose  inlelleclual 
vigour  deserts  them  in  conversation  ;  whom  merriment 
confuses,  and  objection  disconcerts.^ — Johnson.  A 
person  is  said  to  be  discomposed  who  loses  his  regu- 
larity of  feeling ; 

But  with  the  changeful  temper  of  the  skies. 
As  rains  condense,  and  sunshine  rarefies, 
So  turn  the  species  in  their  alterM  minds, 
Compos'd  by  calms,  and  discomposed  by  winds. 

Dryden. 

A  sense  of  shame  is  the  most  apt  to  disconcert:  the 
more  irritable  the  temper  the  more  easily  one  is  dis- 
composed. 


DERANGEMENT,   INSANITY,    LUNACY, 
MADNESS,  MANIA. 

Derangement^  from  the  verb  to  derange,  implies  the 
first  stage  of  disorder  in  the  intellect;  insanity,  or  un- 
soundness, implies  positive  disease,  which  is  more  or 
less  permanent ;  lunacy  is  a  violent  sort  of  insanity, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  the  moon  ; 
madness  and  mania,  from  the  Greek  piaivofxai  to  rage, 
implies  insanity  or  lunacy  in  its  most  furious  and  con- 
firmed stage.  Deranged  persons  may  sometimes  be 
perfectly  sensible  in  every  thing  but  particular  subjects. 
Insane  persons  are  sometimes  entirely  restored,  iu- 
naticks  have  their  lucid  intervals,  and  maniacks  their 
intervals  of  repose. 

Derangement  may  sometimes  be  applied  to  the  tem- 
porary confusion  of  a  disturbed  mind,  which  is  not  in 
full  possession  of  all  its  faculties :  madness  may  some- 
times be  the  result  of  violently  inflamed  passions : 
and  mania  may  be  applied  to  any  vehement  attachment 
which  takes  possession  of  the  mind ;  '  The  locomotive 
mama  of  an  Englishman  circulates  his  person,  and  of 
course  his  cash,  into  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom.'— 


MADNESS,  PHREN3Y,  RAGR,  FURY. 

Madness  («.  Derangement) ;  phrensy,  in  Latin  y/ire 
nesis,  Greek  ^^ivlriq  from  <^prfv  the  mind,  signlhes  a 
diaprdercd  mind  ;  rage^  in  Fieuch  rage,  Latin  rabies  ; 
fury,  in  Latin  /uror,' comes  in  all  prob;ibilily  from 
feror  to  be  carried,  because  fury  canics  a  person 
away. 

Madness  and  phrensy  are  used  in  the  physical  and 
moral  sense,  ra^e  and /m-j^  only  in  the  moral  sense: 
in  the  first  case,  madness  is  a  confirmed  derangement 
in  the  organ  of  thought;  phrensy  is  only  a  temporary 
derangement  from  the  violence  of  fever:  the  former 
lies  in  the  system,  and  is,  in  general,  incurable;  the 
latter  za  only  occasional,  and  yield"?  to  the  power  of 
medicine. 

In  the  moral  sense  of  these  terms  the  cause  is  put 
for  the  effect,  that  is,  madness  and  phrensy  are  put  for 
tliat  excessive  violence  of  passion  by  which  they  are 
caused ;  and  as  rage  and  fiiry  are  species  of  this 
passion,  namely,  the  angry  passion,  they  are  therefure 
lo  madness  and  phrensy  sometimes  as  the  cause  is  to 
tlie  efl'ecl:  tlie  loriner,  however,  are  so  much  nioie 
violent  than  the  latter,  as  they  altogether  destroy  ilio 
reasoning  faculty,  which  is  notexpressly  implied  in  the 
signification  of  the  latter  terms.  Moral  7nfl-t/7^cd5  dif- 
fers both  in  degree  and  duration  fvom  phrensy ;  if  it 
spring  from  the  extravagance  of  rage,  it  bursts  out  into 
every  conceivable  extravagance,  but  is  only  transitory  ; 
if  it  spring  from  disappointed  love,  or  any  other  disnp 
pointed  passion,  it  is  as  permanent  as  direct  physical 
madness ; 
'T  was  no  false  heraldry  when  madness  drew 
Her  pedigree  from  those  who  too  much  knew. 

Denham. 
Phrensy  is  always  temporary,  but  even  more  impc 
tuous  ihan  madness;  in  the  pArejjsT/ of  despair  men 
commit  acts  of  suicide  :  in  the  phrensy  of  distress  am! 
grief,  people  are  hurried  inlo  many  actions  fatal  to 
themselves  or  others ; 
WhaX. phrensy,  shepherd,  has  thy  soul  possessed  7 

Dryden. 
Rage  refers  more  immediately  to  the  agitation  that 
exists  within  the  mind;  fury  refers  to  thai  which 
shows  itself  outwardly  :  a  pers(m  contains  or  stifles  his 
rage ;  but  his  fury  breaks  out  into  some  external  mark 
of  violence:  rage  will  subside  of  itself ; /ury  spends 
itself:  a  person  may  be  choked  with  rage;  but  his 
fury  finds  a  vent :  an  enraged  man  may  bp  pacified ;  a 
furiotis  one  is  deaf  to  every  remonstrance  , 
Desire  net 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with 
Your  colder  reasons. — Shakspkare. 
Rage,  when  applied  to  persons,  commonly  pigmfiea 
highly  inflamed  anger ;  but  it  may  be  employed  for  in- 
flamed passion  towards  any  object  which  is  specified, 
as  a  rage  for  musick,  a^ra^e  for  theatrical  perform- 
ances, a  fashionable  rage  tor  any  whim  of  the  day 
J'wry,  though  commonly  signifying  ra^c  bursting  out, 
yet  may  be  any  impetuous  feeling  displaying  itself  in 
extravagant  action :  as  the  Divine /?ir^  supposed  to  be 
produced  upon  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  by  the  inspi 
ration  of  the  god,  and  the  Bacchanalian /wr?/,  which 
expression  depicts  the  influence  of  wine  upon  the  body 
and  mind ; 
Confin'd  their  fury  to  those  dark  abodes. — Drydkn 
In  the  improper  application,  to  inanimate  objects, 
the  words  rage  and /ur^  preserve  a  similar  distinction 
the  ra^e  of  the  heat  denotes  the  excessive  height  to 
which  il  is  risen  ;  the /itr^  of  the  winds  indicates  their 
violent  commotion  and  turbulence  :  so  in  like  mannei 
the  raging  of  the  tempest  characterizes  figuratively 
its  burning  anger;  and  the /ury  of  the  flames  marks 
their  impetuous  movements,  their  wild  and  rapid 
spread. 

TO  CONFOUND,  TO  CONFUSE. 

Confound  and  confuse  are  both  derived  from  different 
parts  of  the  same  verb,  namely,  covfundo  and  its  par 
ticiple  confusus,  signifying  lo  pour  or  mis  togtthei 
without  design  iliat  which  ought  to  be  distinct. 

Confound  has  an  active  sense;  con/asc  a  neuter  oi 
reflective  sense:  a  person  confoands  one  thing  witt 
another ; 
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I  to  the  temi/est  make  the  poles  resound, 
And  the  conflicting  elements  confound. — Drkden. 
Objects  become  confused,  or  a  person  confuses  him- 
self: it  is  a  common  erroiir  among  ignorant  people  to 
confound  names,  and  among  children  lo  have  their 
ideas  con/userf  on  commencing  a  new  study  ; 
A  c£in/u5'< report  passed  through  my  ears; 
But  full  of  hurry,  like  a  morniiig  dream, 
It  vanished  in  the  bus'ness  of  the  day.— Lee. 
The  present  age  is  disiinguished  by  nothing  so  much 
AS  by  Confounding  all  dislinciioua,  wljich  is  a  great 
source  of  confusion  in  men's  int*  rcourse  with  each 
t  ther,  both  in  publick  and  private  hfe. 


CONFUSION,  DISORDER. 
Confusion  signifies  the  state  of  being  confounded 
or  confused  {v.  To  confound);  disorder,  compounded 
of  the  privative  dis  and  order,  signifies  the  reverse  of 
order. 

Confusion  is  to  disorder  as  the  species  to  tlie  genus; 
confusion  supposes  the  alisence  of  all  order ;  disorder 
the  derangement  of  order:  there  is  always  disorder  in 
confusion,  but  not  always  confusion  in  disorder ;  a 
rouied  army,  or  atunmliQous  mob,  will  be  in  confusion 
and  will  create  confusion  : 

Now  seas  and  earth  were  in  confusion  lost 
A  world  of  waters,  and  without  a  coast. 

Drvdkn. 
A  whisper  or  an  ill-timed  motion  of  an  individual  con- 
stitutes disorder  in  a  school,  or  in  an  army  that  is 
drawn  up;  '  When  you  beliold  a  man's  alTairs  through 
negligence  and  misconduct  involved  in  disorder,  you 
naturally  conclude  that  his  ruiu  approaches.'— Clair. 


DIFFERENCE,    VARIETY,    DIVERSITY, 
MEDLEY. 

Difference  signifies  the  cause  or  the  act  of  differing : 
oari'e^?/,  from  various  or  vary,  in  Latin  uariHs,  pro- 
bably comes  from  varus  a  speck  or  speckle,  because 
this  is  tlie  best  emblem  of  variety ;  diversity,  in  Laiin 
diver sitas,CQmGs  from  divertOy  compounded  of  di  aiid 
i:erto,  signifying  the  quality  of  being  asunder;  medley 
conies  fiom  tlie  word  meddle,  whicli  is  hut  a  change 
from  mingle,  mix^  &.c. 

Difference  and  variety  seem  to  lie  in  the  things  them- 
selves; diversity  and  medley  arc  created  cither  hy  ac- 
cident or  design:  a  difference  may  lie  in  two  oljjects 
only;  a  wariety  cannot  exist  without  an  assemblayc:  a 
difference  is  discovered  by  meatis  of  a  comparison 
which  the  mind  forms  of  objects  to  prevent  confusion  ; 
variety  syakes  on  the  mind,  and  pleases  the  iniagin;ui(m 
with  many  agreeable  images ;  it  is  opposed  to  dull  uni- 
formity: the  acute  observer  traces  differences,  how- 
ever minute,  in  the  objects  of  his  research,  and  by  this 
means  is  enabled  to  class  them  -under  their  general  or 
particular  heads;  '  Where  the  faith  of  the  IIolv  Cimrch 
is  one,  a.  difference  between  customs  of  tlio  church  doth 
no  harm.'— Hooker.  *  Nature  affords  such  an  inlinitt: 
variety  in  every  thing  which  exists,  that  if  we  do  rmt 
perceive  it,  the  fault  is  in  ourselves;  '  Homer  dues  not 
only  outshine  all  other  poets  in  the  variety,  hut  also  in 
the  novelty,  of  his  characters.' — Addison.  Diversity 
arises  from  an  assemblage  of  ribjects  naiurally  con- 
trasted ;  'The  goodness  of  the  Supreme  ItiMug  is  no 
less  seen  in  the  diversity,  tlian  in  the  mulliludo  of  liv- 
ing creatures.' — Addison.  A  medley  is  prnducr-il  liy 
an  assemblage  of  objects  so  ill  suited  as  m  prnduce  a 
ludicrous  effect;  'What  unnaiurM  niniinns  and  couri- 
tor- ferments  must  such  a  medley  of  intempfi.iDce  ;iiu- 
ducein  the  body '?'— ADDir.ON. 

Diversity  exists  in  the  tastes  or  opinions  of  men  ;  a 
medley  \s  produced  by  the  concurrence  of  snth  instes 
or  opinions  as  can  in  no  wise  coalesce:  wl.«reihe 
minds  of  men  are  disengaged  from  the  control  of  au- 
thority, there  will  be  a  great  diversity  of  opinions ; 
where  a  number  of  men  come  together  with  different 
habits,  we  may  expect  lo  find  a  medley  of  characters  ; 
good  taste  may  render  a  diversity  of  colour  agreeable 
to  the  eye  ;  caprice  or  bad  taste  will  be  apt  to  form  a 

*  Vide  .^bbe  Girard :  "Difference,  diversity,  variety, 
bigarrure." 


ridiculous  medley  of  colours  and  ornaracnta,  A  an  et 
sity  of  sounds  heard  at  a  suitable  distance  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  evening,  will  have  an  agreeable  effect  ot 
the  ear ;  a  medley  of  noises,  whether  heard  near  or  u 
a  distance,  must  always  be  harsh  and  offensive. 


DIFFERENCE,  DISTINCTION. 

Difference  {v. Difference)  W^s'in  the  thing;  difLinc 
lion  {o.  To  abstract)  is  the  act  of  the  person ;  the 
former  is,  therefore,  to  the  latter  as  the  cause  to  rlie 
effect;  th'r  distinction  rests  on  the  difference;  those 
are  equally  bad  logicians  who  make  a  distinction 
without  a  difference,  or  who  make  no  distinction  where 
there  is  a  difference.  Sometimes  distinction  is  put  for 
the  ground  of  distinction,  which  brings  it  nearer  in 
sense  to  difference,  in  which  case  the  former  is  a  spe- 
cies of  the  latter:  a  difference  is  either  external  ot 
internal ;  ;*  distinction  is  always  external :  we  have 
differences  in  character,  and  distinctions  in  dress:  the 
difference  between  profession  and  practice,  tliough  very 
considerable,  is  niten  lost  sight  of  by  the  professers  of 
Christianity ;  in  ihe  sight  of  God,  there  is  no  rank  of 
distinction  that  will  screen  a  man  from  the  con 
sequences  of  unrepented  sins; 

O  son  of  Tydeus,  cease !  be  wise,  and  see 
How  vast  the  diff'rence  of  the  gods  and  thee. 

Pope. 

f  When  I  was  got  into  this  way  of  thinking.  I  presently 
grew  conceited  of  the  argument,  and  was  just  prepar- 
ing to  write  a  letter  of  advice  to  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, for  opening  the  freedom  of  our  towns  and  trades 
for  taking  away  all  manner  of  distinctions  between 
the  natives  and  foreigners.'— Steele. 


DIFFERENT,  DISTINCT,  SEPARATE. 

Difference  [v.  To  differ,  vary)  is  opposed  to  sinji 
litude ;  there  is  no  difference  between  objects  abso- 
lutely alike:  distinctness  (v.  To  a.bstract)  is  c[iposed 
to  identity;  there  can  be  no  distinction  where  there 
is  only  one  and  the  same  being:  separation  is  opposed 
to  unity;  theie  can  be  no  separation  between  objects 
that  coalesce  or  adhere:  things  may  be  different  and 
not  distinct,  or  distinct  and  not  different ;  different  is 
said  altogellier  of  the  internal  properties  of  things; 
distinct  is  said  of  things  as  objects  of  vision,  or  as  they 
appear  either  to  the  eye  or  the  mind:  when  two  or 
more  things  are  seen  only  as  one,  tliey  may  be  differ 
ait,  but  they  are  not  distinct ;  but  whatever  is  seen  as 
two  or  more  tnings,  each  complete  in  itself,  is  distinct, 
although  it  may  not  be  different:  two  roads  are  said 
to  be  different  wliich  run  in  different  directions,  but 
they  may  not  be  distinct  when  seen  on  a  map:  on  the 
otiier  Jiand,  two  roads  are  said  to  be  distinct  wlien 
they  are  observed  as  two  roads  to  run  in  the  same 
direction,  but  they  need  not  in  any  particular  to  be 
different:  two  stars  of  diffci-ent  magnitudes  may,  ir 
certain  directions,  appear  as  one,  in  whicli  case  they 
are  different,  but  not  distinct ;  two  books  on  the  same 
subject,  and  by  the  same  author,  but  not  wiitten  in 
continuation  of  each  other,  arc  distinct  bocks,  but  not 
different; 

No  hostile  arms  approach  your  happy  ground  ; 
Far  diff'Wcnt  is  my  fate. — Dryden.  ' 

What  is  separate  must  in  its  nature  be  generally 
distinct ;  but  every  thing  is  not  separate  which  ia 
distinct:  when  houses  are  separate  they  are  obviously 
distinct;  but  they  may  frequently  be  distinct  wher. 
they  are  not  positively  separated  :  the  distinct  is  mark 
cd  out  by  some  externa!  sign,  which  determines  ira 
beginning  and  its  end;  the  separate  is  that  which  is 
set  apart,  and  to  be  seen  by  itself:  distinct  is  a  term 
used  only  in  determining  the  singularity  or  plurality  of 
objects;  the  separate  orily  in  regard  to  thefr  proximity 
or  to  distance  from  each  other;  we  speak  of  having  « 
distinct  household,  but  of  living  in  separate  apart 
ments;  of  dividing  one'a  subject  into  distinct  heads 
or  of  making  things  into  separate  parcels:  the  body 
and  soul  are  different,  inasmuch  as  they  have  dif 
/ercwi  properties  ;  they  are  distinct  inasmuch  as  they 
have  marks  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished^  am 
atdeatl"  they  will  be  sevarate,' 
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Ilia  aep'raU  trucps  let  every  leader  call, 
Each  strengthen  etich,  and  all  encourage  all ; 
What  chief  or  soldier  of  the'imrn'rous  band, 
Or  bravely  fights  or  ill  obeys  cointuand, 
When  tlius  distinct  they  war,  soon  shall  be  knoA'n. 

Poi-B. 


DIFFERENT,  SEVERAL,  DIVERS,  SUNDRY, 
VARIOUS. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  mark  a  number 
(w.  To  differ ^vaii^ :  but  different  is  the  most  indeti- 
nlie  of  all  these  terms,  as  its  otfice  is  rather  to  define 
the  quality  tlian  the  number,  and  Is  equally  applicable 
to  few  and  many ;  it  is  opposed  to  singularity,  but  the 
other  terms  are  employed  positively  to  express  many. 
Several,  from  to  sever,  signifies  split  or  made  into 
many;  tlipy  may  be  either  different  or  alike:  there 
may  be  several  different  things,  or  several  things  alike  ; 
but  there  cannot  be  several  divers  things,  for  the  word 
divers  signifies  properly  many  diffei-e-nt.  Sundry,  from 
asunder  or  apart,  signifies  many  things  scattered  or  at 
a  distance,  whetlier  as  it  regards  time  or  space.  T^a- 
rious  expresses  not  only  a  greater  number,  but  a  greater 
diversity  than  all  the  rest. 

The  same  tiling  often  affects  different  persons  differ- 
ently :  an  individual  may  be  aft'ected  several  times  in 
the  same  way;  or  particular  persons  may  be  affected 
at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  ;  the  ways  in 
which  men  are  affected  are  so  various  as  not  to  admit 
of  enumeration :  it  is  not  so  much  to  understand  dif- 
ferent languages  as  to  understand  several  different 
languages  ;  '  It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  different 
degrees  of  care  that  descend  from  the  parent  to  the 
young,  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  leaving 
a  posterity.' — Addison.  '  The  bishop  has  several  courts 
under  him,  and  may  visit  at  pleasure  every  part  of  his 
diocess.' — Blackstone.  Divrs  modes  have  been 
Buggested  and  tried  lor  the  good  education  of  youth, 
but  most  of  too  theoretical  a  nature  to  admit  of  being 
reduced  successfully  to  [uactijie;  'In  the  frame  and 
constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity,  there  are  divers 
ranks  and  degrees.' — Hlackstone.  An  incorrect 
writer  omits  sandry  articles  that  belong  to  a  state- 
ment; 

Fa*,  olives  of  sundry  sorts  appear. 
Of  5Mnrfry  shapes  their  unctuous  berries  bear. 
Dryden. 
We  need  not  wonder  at  the  misery  which  is  introduced 
into  families  by  extravagance  and  luxury,  when  we 
noti<  e  the  infinitely  various  allurements  for  spending 
money  which  are  held  out  to  the  young  and  the 
thoughtless;  'As  land  is  improved  by  sowing  it  witii 
various  seeds,  so  is  the  mind  by  exercising  it  with  dif- 
ferent studies.'— Melmoth  {Letters  of  Pliny). 


DIFFERENT,  UNLIKE. 
Different  is  positive,  unlike  is  negative :  we  look  at 
what  is  different,  and  draw  a  comparison  ;  but  that 
which  is  unlike  needs  no  comparison  :  a  thing  is  said 
to  be  different  from  every  other  thing,  or  unlike  to  any 
thing  seen  bcfon^ ;  which  latter  mode  of  expression 
obviously  conveys  less  to  the  mind  than  the  former ; 
^ Bow  differentia  the  view  of  past  life  in  the  man  who 
is  grown  old  in  knowledge  And  wisdom  from  that  of 
him  whe  is  grown  old  in  ignorance  and  folly.'— Ad- 
dison. 
How  far  unlike  those  chiefs  of  race  divine, 
How  vast  the  diff'rence  of  their  deeds  and  mine. 

PoPtt. 

TO  CHANGE,  ALTER,  VARY. 

Ckavfe^  in  French  changer ,  is  probably  deri  ved  from 
the  middle  Latin  cambio  to  exchanfre,  signifying  to 
take  one  thing  for  another ;  alter,  from  tlie  Latin  alter 
another,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  otherwise  ;  varij,  in 
Latin  vario  to  make  various,  comes  in  all  probability 
from  varus  a  spot  or  speckle,  which  destroys  uni- 
formity of  appearance  in  any  surface. 

We  change  a  thing  by  putting  another  in  its  place; 
we  alter  a  thing  by  making  it  different  from  what  it 
was  before:  we  vary  it  by  altering  it  in  different 
manners  and  at  different  times-  We  ckznge  our 
clothes  whenever  we  put  on  others:  tlie  tailor  alters 


clothes  which  are  found  not  to  fit;  nnd  he  varies  the 
fashion  of  making  theui  whenever  he  makes  new.  A 
man  changes  his  habits,  alters  his  conduct,  and  varies 
hismanmir  of  speaking  and  thinking,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  'The  general  renuiily  of  tliose  who  arc 
uneasy  without  knowing  the  cause  is  change  of  place 
—Johnson. 

All  things  are  but  alter'dj  nothing  dies; 

And  here  and  there  th'  unbodied  spirit  fiiea; 

By  time,  or  force,  or  sicknt'ws,  dispossesa'd, 

And  lodges,  where  it  lights,  in  man  cr  beast. 

Dryden. 
*  In  every  work  of  the  imagination,  the  disposition  0/ 
parts,  tlie  insertion  of  incidents,  and  use  of  declara- 
tions, may  be  varied  a  thousand  ways  with  equal  pro 
priety.' — Johnson. 

A  thing  is  changed  without  altei-ing  its  kind  ;  it  in 
altered  witliout  destroying  its  identity ;  and  it  la  varied 
without  destroying  the  similarity.  We  change  our 
habitation,  but  it  still  remains  a  habitation;  \\q  alter 
our  house,  but  it  still  remains  the  same  house;  we 
vary  the  manner  of  painting  and  decoration,  but  it 
may  strongly  resemble  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  before  executed. 


CHANGE,  VARIATION,  VK  tSSITUDE. 

Change  {v.  To  change^  alter)  is  both  to  vicissitude 
and  variation  as  the  genus  to  the  species.  Every 
variation  or  vicissitude  is  a  change,  but  every  change 
is  not  a  variation  ox  vicissitude ;  vicissitude,  in  French 
vicissitude^  Latin  vidssitudo,  i\om  vicissim  by  turns, 
signifies  changing  alternately. 

Change  consists  simply  in  ceasing  to  be  the  same  . 
variation  consists  in  being  different  at  different  times ; 
vicissitude  in  being  alternately  or  reciprocally  diflerent 
and  the  same.  All  created  things  are  liable  to  change; 
old  things  pass  away,  all  things  become  new:  the 
humours  of  men,  like  the  elements,  aie  exposed  to 
\ieTiieiua.\  variations :  human  affairs,  like  the  seasons, 
are  subject  to  frequent  vicissitudes. 

Changes  in  governments  or  families  are  seldom  at- 
tended with  any  gond  effect ;  '  How  strangely  are  iJie 
opinions  of  men  altered  by  a  change  in  their  coiidi 
tion.' — Blair.  Kariaiions  in  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere are  indicated  by  the  barometer  or  Iherinometer; 
*  One  of  the  company  afiirmed  to  us  he  had  actually 
enclosed  the  liquor,  found  in  a  coquette's  heart,  in  a 
small  tube  made  after  the  manner  of  a  weather-glass ; 
but  that  instead  of  acquainting  him  with  the  varia 
lions  of  the  almosphete,  it  showed  him  the  qualitica 
of  those  persons  who  entered  the  room  where  it  siood.' 
— Addison.  Vicissitudes  of  a  painful  nature  are  less 
dangerous  than  those  which  elevate  men  to  an  unusual 
slate  of  grandeur.  By  the  former  they  are  brought  to 
a  sense  of  themselves;  by  tlie  latter  they  aie  carrifi 
beyond  themselves; 

It  makes  through  heaven 
Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night. 

VARIATION",  VARIETY. 
Variation  denotes  the  act  of  varying  {v.  To  change)  ; 
variety  denotes  the  quality  of  vai^vg,  or  the  thing 
varied.  The  astronomer  observes  the  .variations  in 
the  heavens  ;  the  piillosopher  observes  \he  variations 
in  the  climate  from  year  to  year ;  '  The  idea  of  varia- 
tion (as  a  constituent  in  beauty),  witheut  attending  so 
accurately  to  the  manner  of  vai-iation,  has  led  Mr. 
Hogarth  to  consider  angular  figures  as  beautiful.'— 
Burke.  Varuty  is  pleasing  to  all  persons,  but  to  none 
so  much  as  the  young  and  the  fickle:  there  is  an  in- 
finite variety  in  every  species  of  objects  animate  or 
inanimate;  '  As  to  the  colours  usually  found  in  hemx- 
tiful  bodies,  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain  tliem,  be- 
cause in  the  several  parts  of  nature  tliere  is  an  infiriiif 
variety.'' — ^Burke. 

INDISTINCT,  CONFUSED 

Indistinct  is  negative ;  it  marks  simply  the  want  of 
distinctness  ;  confused  is  positive;  it  marks  a  pnsi 
live  degree  of  indistinctness.  A  thing  may  he  indis 
tinct  without  being  confused ;  but  it  cannot  be  cor. 
fused  without  being  indistinct :  two  things  mav  be  in 
distinct,  or  not  easily  distinguished  from  eanli  other 
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but  many  things,  or  parts  of  tire  same  things,  are  con- 
fused: two  letters  in  a  word  may  be  indistinct;  but 
the  whole  wrilings  or  many  words  are  confjised; 
Hounds  are  indistinct  which  reach  our  ears  only  in 
part;  but  they  are  confused  if  they  come  in  great 
numbers  and  out  of  all  order.  We  see  objects  indis- 
tinctly when  we  cannot  see  all  the  features  by  which 
they  would  be  distinguished  from  all  objects ;  '  When 
a  volume  of  travels  is  opened,  nothing  is  found  but 
such  general  accounts  as  leave  no  distinct  idea  behind 
them.'— Johnson.  We  see  an  object  co7i/usedi^  when 
every  part  is  so  blended  with  the  other  that  no  one  fea- 
ture can  be  distinguished  ;  'He  that  enters  a  town  at 
night  and  surveys  it  in  the  morning,  then  hastens  to 
another  place,  may  please  himself  for  a  time  with  a 
hasty  change  of  scene  and  a  confused  remembrance 
of  palaces  and  churches.'— Johnson.  By  means  of 
great  distance  objects  become  indistinct;  from  a  de- 
fect in  sight  objects  become  more  confused. 


TO  MIX,  MINGLE,  BLEND,  CONFOUND. 
Mix  is  in  German  misclien,  Latin  misceo,  Greek 
uitryui,  Hebrew  JJO  *  mingle,  in  Greek  fnyvvfa,  is  but 
a  variation  of  mir;  blend,  in  German  bienden  to  daz- 
zle, comes  from  blind,  signifying  to  see  confusedly,  or 
confuse  objects  in  a  general  way;  confound^  (u.  Con- 
found). 

Mix  is  here  a  general  and  indefinite  term,  signifying 
simply  to  put  together :  but  we  may  mix  two  or  several 
things;  \ye  mingle  several  objects:  things  are  mixed 
EG  as  to  lose  all  distinction  ;  but  they  may  be  mingled 
and  yet  retain  a  distinction :  liquids  mix  so  as  to  be- 
come one,  and  individuals  mix  in  a  crowd  so  as  to  be 
U)st; 

Can  imagination  boast. 
Amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like  hers, 
Or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill, 
And  lose  Ihcra  in  each  other  ? — Thomson 
Things  arc  mingled  together  of  different  sizes  if  they 
He  in  the  same  spot,  but  they  may  still  be  distin- 
guished ; 

There  as  I  pass'd  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 
The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below. 
Goldsmith. 
To  blend  is  only  partially  to  mix,  as  colours  blend 
which  fall  into  each  other :  to  confound  is  to  mix  in  a 
wrong  way,  as  objects  of  sight  are  confounded  when 
they  are  erroneously  taken  to  be  joined. 

To  mix  and  mingle  are  mostly  applied  to  material 
objects,  except  in  poetry:  to  blend  and  confound  are 
mental  operations,  and  principally  employed  on  spi- 
ritual subjects:  thus,  events  and  ciicu.Ti stances  are 
blended  together  in  a  narrative  ; 
But  happy  they !  the  happiest  of  their  kind, 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  tlieir  beings  blend. 
Thomson. 
The  ideas  of  the  ignorant  are  confounded  in   most 
cases,  but  particularly  when  they  atieiript  to  think  for 
ihcmselves ; 

And  long  the  gods,  we  know, 
Hgve  grudg'd  thee,  Cssar,  to  the  world  below. 
Where  fraud  and  rapine,  right  and  wrong,  confound. 

Dryden. 

MIXTURE,  MEDLEY,  MISCELLANY. 

Mixture  is  the  thing  mixed  {v.  To  mix);  medley, 
from  meddle  or  middle^  signifies  what  comes  between 
another;  miscellany,  in  Latin  misccllanens^  from 
misceo  to  mix,  signifies  also  a  mixture. 

The  mixture  is  general;  whatever  objects  can  be 
mixed  will  form  a  mixture ;  a  medley  is  a  mixture  of 
things  not  IJt  to  be  mixed  :  and  a  miscellany  is  a  mix- 
ture of  many  different  things.  Flour,  water,  and  eggs 
may  form  a  mixture,  in  the  proper  sense ;  but  if  to 
these  were  added  all  sorts  of  spices,  it  would  form  a 
medley;  '  In  great  villanies,  there  is  often  such  a  mix- 
ture oi  the  fool,  as  quite  spoils  the  whole  project  of 
the  knave.' — South. 

More  oft  in  fools'  and  madmen's  hands  than  sages, 

She  seems  a  medley  of  all  ages. — Swift. 
Vinceiiajiy  is  a  species  of  mixture  applicable  only  to 


intellectual  subjects :  the  miscellaneoyut  is  oppoBCU  W 
that  which  is  systematically  arranged  :  essays  arc  mis- 
cellaneous in  distinction  from  works  on  one  particular 
subject;  '  A  writer,  whose  design  is  .so  comprehensive 
and  miscellaneous  as  that  of  an  essayist,  may  accora 
modate  himself  with  a.  topick  from  every  scene  of  lifia 
—Johnson. 

PROMISCUOUS,  INDISCRIMINATE. 

Promiscuous,  in  Latin  promiscuus,  from  promiscco 
or  pro  and  misceo  to  mingle,  signifies  thoroughly  min 
gled  ;  indiscriminate,  from  the  Latin  in  privative  and 
discrimen  a  difference,  signifies  v/ithout  any  difference 

Promiscuous  is  applied  to  any  number  of  different 
objects  mixed  together; 

Victors  and  vanquish'd  ]o\n  promiscuous  cries 

POPK. 

Indiscriminate  is  only  applied  to  the  action  in  which 
one  does  not  discriminate  different  objects:  a  niulli 
tude  is  termed  promiscuous,  as  characterizing  thr 
thing;  the  use  of  different  things  for  the  same  pur 
pose,  or  of  the  same  things  for  different  purposes,  is 
termed  indiscriminate,  as  characterizing  the  person  ; 
things  become  promiscuous  by  the  want  of  design  in 
anyone;  they  are  indiscriminate  by  the  fault  of  any 
one :  plants  of  all  descriptions  are  to  be  found  pro- 
miscuously fi\l\}?^\.^d.  in  the  beds  of  a  garden  ;  it  Is  folly 
to  level  any  charge  indiscriminately  against  all  the 
members  of  any  community  or  profession  ;  '  From  this 
indiscriminate  distribution  of  misery,  moralists  have 
always  derived  one  of  their  strongest  moral  arguments 
for  a  future  state.' — Johnson. 


IRREGULAR,  DISORDERLY,  TNORDINATE, 

INTEMPERATE. 
Irregular ^ihzX  is  literally  not  re^M/iir,  marks  merely 
the  absence  of  a  good  quality;  disorderly,  that  ih 
literally  out  of  order,  marks  the  presence  of  a  posi- 
tively bad  quality.  What  is  irregular  may  be  so  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing;  what  is  disorderly  \srenAe\Q^ 
so  by  some  external  circumstance.  Things  arc  planted 
irregularly  for  want  of  design:  the  best  troops  are 
apt  10  be  disorderly  in  a  long  march.  Irregular  and 
disorderly  are  taken  in  a  moral  as  well  as  a  natural 
sense;  inordinate,  which  signifies  also  put  out  of 
order,  is  employed  only  in  the  moral  sense.  What  is 
irregular  is  contrary  to  the  rule  that  is  established,  or 
ought  to  be;  what  is  disorderly  is  contrary  to  tlie 
order  that  has  existed  ;  what  is  inordinate  is  contrary 
to  the  order  that  is  prescribed  ;  what  is  intemperate  is 
contrary  to  the  temper  or  spirit  that  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged. Our  habits  are  irregular  which  are  no? 
conformable  to  the  laws  of  social  society;  'In  youth 
there  is  a  certain  irregularity  and  agitation  by  no 
means  unbeconiing.' — Melmoth  {Letters  of  Plniy). 
Our  practices  will  be  disorderly  when  we  follow  the 
blind  impulse  of  passion ;  '  The  minds  of  bad  men  are 
disorderly.'' — Blair.  O'lr  desires  will  be  inordinate 
when  they  are  not  undt.-  the  control  of  reason  guided 
by  religion  ;  '■Inordinate  passions  are  the  great  dis- 
turbers of  life.' — Blair.  Our  indulgencies  will  be  in 
temperate  when  we  consult  nothing  but  our  appetites  ; 
'  Persuade  but  the  covelouj  man  not  to  deify  his  money, 
the  intemperate  man  to  abandon  his  revels,  and  I  daie 
undertake  all  their  giantlike  objections  shall  vanish.* 
—South.  Young  people  are  apt  to  contract  irregular 
habits  if  not  placed  under  the  care  of  discreet  and 
sober  people,  and  made  to  conform  to  the  regulations 
of  domestick  life  :  children  are  naturally  prone  to  be- 
come disorderly,  if  not  perpetually  under  the  eye  of  a 
master:  it  is  the  lot  of  human  beings  in  all  ages  and 
stations  to  have  inordinate  desires,  which  require  a 
constant  check  so  as  to  prevent  intemperate  conduct 
of  any  kind. 


SEaUEL,  CLOSE. 
Sequel  is  a  species  of  close;  it  is  that  which  follows 
by  way  of  termination  ;  bu:  tlie  close  is  simply  that 
which  closes,  or  puts  an  end  to  any  thing.  There  can- 
not be  a  sequel  without  a  close,  but  there  mav  be  a 
close  without  a  sequel.  A  story  may  have  either  a 
sequel  or  a  close;  when  the  end  is  detached  from  the 
beginning  so  as  to  follow,  it  is  a  sequel;  if  the  begin- 
ning and  end  are  uninterrupted,  it  is  simply  a  'Jose 
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When  a  work  is  published  in  distinct  parts,  those 
which  follow  at  the  end  may  be  termed  the  sequel:  if 
it  appeare  all  at  once,  the  concluding  pages  are  tlie 
iloae.    The  same  distinciion  between  these  words  is 
^icsorved  In  their  figuiative  application  ; 
If  blacls  scandal  or  foul-fafi*d  reproach 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 
Your  meer  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me. 
Shakspeark. 
Speedy  death, 
The  close  of  all  my  miseries,  and  the  balm. 

Milton. 


TO  END,  CLOSE,  TERMINATE. 
To  bring  any  thing  to  its  last  point  is  the  common 
idea  in  ihe  signification  of  these -terms. 

To  end  is  the  simple  action  of  putting  an  end  to, 
without auy  collateral  idea;  it  is  therefore  the  generick 
term.  To  close  is  to  end  gradually,  or  by  shutting  in, 
hence  we  speak  of  closing  llie  rear,  or  of  a  scene 
closing ; 

Orestes,  Acamas,  in  front  appear, 
And  (Enomaus  and  Thoon  close  the  rear. — Pope. 
To  terminate  is  to  end  in  a  specifick  manner,  hence 
we  speak  with  propriety  of  a  road  or  a  line  termi- 
nating; '  As  I  had  a  mind  to  know  how  each  of  these 
roads  terminated,  I  joined  myself  with  the  assembly 
that  were  in  tlie  flower  and  vigour  of  their  age,  and 
called  themselves  the  band  of  lovers.' — Addison. 
They  preserve  this  distinction  in  the  moral  application. 
There  are  persons  even  in  civilized  countries  so  igno- 
rant as,  like  the  brutes,  to  end  their  Uves  as  they  began 
them,  without  one  rational  reflection ; 

Greece  inJier  single  heroes  strove  in  vain, 
Now  hosts  oppose  thee,  and  thou  must  be  slain : 
So  shall  my  days  in  one  sad  tenour  run, 
And  end  with  sorrows  as  they  first  begun.— Pope. 
The  Christian  closes  his  career  of  active  duty  only 
with  the  failure  of  liis  bodily  powers  ; 

One  frugal  supper  did  our  studies  close. — Drydbn. 
A  person  ends  a  dispute,  or  puts  an  end  to  it,  by  yield- 
ing the  subject  of  contest ;  he  terminates  the  dispute 
by  entering  into  a  compromise  ;  '■  The  wisdom  of  this 
world,  its  designs  and  efficacy,  terminate  on  this  side 
heaven  '—South. 

END,  EXTREMITY. 

Doth  these  words  Implythe  lastof  those  parts  which 
constitute  a  thing;  but  the  end  designates  that  part 
generally;  the  extremity  marks  the  particular  point. 
The  extremity  is  from  the  Latin  extremus  the  very  last 
end,  that  which  is  outermost.  Hence  the  end  may  be 
said  of  that  which  bounds  any  thing ;  but  extremity 
of  that  which  extends  farthest  from  us  :  we  may  speak 
of  the  ends  of  that  which  is  circular  in  its  form,  or  of 
that  which  has  no  specifick  form ; 
Now  with  full  force  the  yielding  horn  he  bends, 
Drawn  to  an  arch,  and  joins  the  doubling  ent^s.— Pope. 
We  speak  of  the  extremities  of  that  only  which  is 
supposed  to  project  lengthwise  ;  '  Our  female  pro- 
jectors were  all  the  last  summer  so  taken  up  with  the 
improvement  of  their  petticoats,  that  they  had  not 
time  to  attend  to  any  thing  else;  but  having  at  length 
sufficiently  adorned  their  lower  parts,  they  now  begin 
to  turn  their  thoughts  upon  the  other  extremity-^ — Ad 

DISON. 

The  end  is  opposed  to  the  beginning ;  the  extremity 
to  the  centre  or  point  from  which  we  reckon.  When 
a  man  is  said  to  go  to  the  end  of  a  journey  or  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  the  expression  is  in  both  cases  inde- 
'tnite  and  general ;  but  when  he  is  said  to  go  to  the 
extremities  of  the  earth  or  the  extremities  of  a  king- 
dom, the  idea  of  relative  distance  is  manifestly  im- 
phed. 

He  who  goes  to  the  end  of  a  path  may  possibly  have 
a  little  farther  to  go  in  order  to  reach  the  extremity. 
la  the  figurative  application  end  and  extremity  differ 
BO  widely  as  not  to  render  any  comparison  needful. 

EXTREMITY,  EXTREME. 
Kxtremiiy  is  used  in  the  proper  or  the  improper 
sense ;  extro-ne  in  the  improper  sense :  we  speak  of 


the  extremity  o£  a  line  or  an  avenue,  the  extremity  ol 
distress,  but  the  extreme  of  tho  fashion. 

In  the  moral  sense,  extremity  is  applicable  to  tliP 
outward  circumstances ;  extreme  tn  llie  opinions  end 
conduct  of  men;  in  matters  of  dispute  between  indi- 
viduals it  is  a  happy  thing  to  guard  against  coming  to 
extremities;  'Savage  suffered  the  utmost  extremities 
of  poverty,  and  oflen  fasted  so  long  that  he  was  seized 
with  faintness.* — Johnson.  It  is  the  characteristick 
of  volatile  tempers  to  bo  always  in  extremes^  eitlier 
the  extreme  of  joy  or  the  extreme  of  sorrow ;  '  Tlie 
two  cxtj-cmes  to  be  guarded  aga^ist  are  despotism, 
where  all  are  slaves,  and  anarchy,  where  all  would 
rule  and  none  obey.*— Blair. 

CLOSE,  COMPACT. 

dose,  in  French  clos,  cornea  from  the  Latin  clausue 
participle  of  claudo  to  shut;  compact,  in  Latin  com- 
pactus,  participle  of  compingo  to  fix  or  join,  signifies 
jointed  close  together. 

Proximity  is  expressed  by  both  these  terms ;  the 
former  in  a  general  and  the  latler  in  a  restricted  sense. 
Two  bodies  may  be  close  to  each  other,  but  a  body  is 
compact  with  regard  lo  itself. 

Contact  is  not  essential  to  constitute  closeness ;  but  a 
perfect  adhesion  of  all  tlie  parts  ftf  a  body  is  essential 
lo  produce  compactness.  Lines  are  close  to  each  otliei 
that  are  separated  but  by  a  small  space; 

To  right  and  left  the  martial  wings  display 

Tlieir  shining  arms,  and  stand  in  close  array; 

Though  weak  their  spears,  though  dwarfish  be  l^e^ 
height, 

Compact  they  move,  tlie  bulwark  of  the  fight. 

Sir  Wm.  Jones 
Things  are  rolled  together  in  a  compact  form  that  arc 
brought  within  the  smallest  possible  space;  'Without 
attraction  the  dissevered  particles  of  the  chaos  could 
never  convene  into  such  great  compact  masses  as  the 
planets.' — Bentley. 


CLOSE,  NEAR,  NItill. 

Close  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  , 
near  and  nigh  are  in  Saxon  near,  neah  Oermaii 
nah,  &:c. 

Close  is  more  definite  than  near :  houses  stand  close 
to  each  other  which  are  almost  joined ;  men  stano 
close  when  they  touch  each  other ; 

Th'  unwearied  watch  their  listening  leaders  keep, 

And  couching  close,  repel  invading  sleep. — Pope. 
Objects  are  near  which  are  within  sight;  persons  are 
near  each  other  when  they  can  converse  together 
JVear  and  nigfi,  which  arc  but  variations  of  each  other, 
in  etymology,  admit  of  little  or  no  difference  in  their 
use;  the  former  however  is  the  most  general.  People 
live  near  each  other  who  are  in  the  same  street ;  they 
live  close  to  each  other  when  their  houses  are  ad 
joining ; 

O  friend !  Ulysses'  shouts  invade  my  ear ; 

Distress'd  he  seems,  and  no  assistance  near. — Pope. 

Frojn  the  red  field  their  scatter'd  bodies  bear, 

And  nigh  the  fleet  a  funeral  structure  rear. — Pope. 
Close  \s  annexed  as  an  adjective;  near  is  employed 
only  as  an  adverb  or  preposition.    We  speak  of  close 
ranks  or  close  lines ;  but  not  near  ranks  or  near  lines 

STRAIT,  NARROW. 

Strait,  which  is  otherwise  speWed straight,  from  tns 
Latin  strictus  bound,  signifies  bound  tight,  that  is, 
brought  into  a  small  compass:  narrow,  which  is  a 
variation  of  near,  expresses  a  mode  of  nearness  or 
closeness.  Strait  is  a  particular  term ;  narrojo  is 
general:  straitness  is  an  artificial  mode  of  nnrrow 
ness;  a  coat  is  sirai'f  which  is  made  to  compress  the 
body  within  a  small  compass:  narrow  is  eiilier  the 
artificial  or  the  natural  property  of  a  body;  as  a  nar 
row  ribbon,  or  a  narrow  leaf. 

That  which  is  strait  is  so  by  the  means  of  othei 
bodies;  that  which  is  so  of  itself,  as  a  piece  o."  watet 
confined  close  on  each  side  by  land,  is  called  a  strait; 
'  They  are  afraid  to  meet  her  if  they  have  missed  tht 
church;  but  then  they  are  more  airaid  to  set:  ber  if 
they  are  laced  as  strait  as  tliey  can  possibly  bo ' 
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Law.  Whatever  is  bounded  by  sides  tliat  are  near 
eachipther  is  narrow;  thus  a  piece  of  land  whose  pro- 
onged  sides  are  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other  is 
narrow ; 

No  narrow  frith 
He  had  to  pass. — Milton. 
rh-;  same  distinction  applies  to  these  terms  in  their 
moral  use:  a  person  in  straitened  circumstances  is 
kept,  by  means  of  his  circumstances,  from  incurring 
even  necessary  expenses;  a  person  who  is  in  narrow 
circumstances  is  represented  as  having  but  a  small  ex- 
tent of  property. 

DISTANT,  FAR,  REMOTE. 
Distant  is  employed  as  an  adjunct  or  otherwise; 
far  is  used  only  as  an  adverb.    We  speak  of  distant 
objects,  or  objects  being  distant;  but  we  speak  of 
thmgs  only  as  being /(ir. 

Distant^  in  Latin  distans  compounded  of  di  and 
5(0715  standing  asunder,  is  employed  only  for  bodies  at 
rest ;  /ar,  in  German  /erre,  most  probably  from  gefah- 
ren,  participle  o^fakTcn^  in  Greek  ndpeiv  to  go,  signifies 
gone  or  removed  away,  and  is  employed  for  bodies 
either  stationary  or  otherwise;  hence  we  say  that  a 
thing  is  distant,  or  itgoes,  runs,  or  flies  far. 

Distant  is  used  to  designate  great  space ;  far  only 
that  which  is  ordinary:  the  sun  is  ninety-four  millions 
of  miles  distant  from  the  earth;  a  person  lives  not 
very  far  off,  or  a  person  is  far  from  the  spot. 

Distant  is  used  absolutely  to  express  an  intervening 
space.      Remote,  in  Latin  remotus,  participle  of  re- 
moveo  to  remove,  rather  expresses  the  relative  idea  of 
being  gone  out  of  sight.     A  person  is  said  to  live  in  a 
distant  country  or  in  a  remote  corner  of  any  country. 
These  terms  bear  a  similar  analogy  in  the  figurative 
application;  when  we  speak  of  a  remote  idea  it  desig- 
nates that  which  is  less  liable  to  strike  the  mind  than 
a  distant  idea.   A  distant  relationship  between  indivi- 
duals is  never  altogether  lost  sight  of;  when  the  con- 
nexion between  objects  is  very  remote  it  easily  escapes 
observation;  'It  is  a  pretty  saying  of  Thales,  "False- 
hood is  just  as  far  distant  from  truth  as  the  ears  from 
the  eyes,"  by  which  he  would  intimate  that  a  Wiseman 
tvould  not  easily  give  credit  to  the  reports  of  actions 
rt  hich  he  has  not  seen.' — Spectator. 
O  might  a  parent's  careful  wish  prevail, 
Far,  far  from  Ilion  should  thy  vessels  sail, 
And  thou  from  camps  remote  the  danger  shun, 
Which  now,  alas!  too  nearly  threats  my  son. 

Pope. 

HHORT,  BRIEF,  CONCISE,  SUCCINCT, 
SUMMARY. 
ffhort,  in  French  courts  German  kurzy  Latin  curtus^ 
Greek  Kvprdg  ;  brief,  iuLatin  brevis,  in  Greek  ^pax^S- 
concise,  in  Latin  cojtci^Tts,  signifies  cut  into  a  small 
body;  succinct,  in  Latin  succjnctus,  participle  of  sue 
cm^o,  signifies  brought  witliiu  a  small  compass,  3U7n- 
TKary,  v.  Abridgement. 

Short  is  the  generick,  the  rest  are  specifick  terms:; 
every  thing  which  admits  of  dimensions  may  be  short, 
us  opposed  to  the  long,  tliat  is,  either  naturally  or  arti- 
ficially; the  rest  are  species  of  artificial  sAt<r(ne55,  or 
that  which  is  the  work  of  art:  hence  it  is  that  mate- 
rial, as  well  as  S|iiritual,  objects  may  be  termed  short ; 
but  the  brief,  concise,  succinct,  dind  summary ,  are  itl- 
tr^llectual  or  spiritual  only.  We  may  term  a  slick,  a 
letter,  or  a  discourse,  aAo?-;;  'The  widest  excursions 
of  the  mind  are  made  by  short  flights  frequently  re- 
peated.'— Johnson.  We  speak  of  brevity  only  in  re- 
gard to  the  mode  of  speech;  '  Premeditation  of  thought, 
-and  brevity  of  expression,  are  the  great  ingredients  of 
that  reverence  that  is  required  to  a  pious  and  accept- 
able prayer.' — South.  Conciseness  and  sur.cinntness 
apply  to  the  matter  of  speech;  '  Aristo'.Ie  haj  a  dry 
conciseness,  that  makes  one  imagine  one  is  perusing  a 
tableof  contents.'— Gray. 
Let  all  your  prf  cepts  be  succinct  and  clear, 
That  ready  w  its  may  compieliend  them  soon. 

Roscommon. 
Summary    regards    the   mode  either  of  speaking  or 
nctioR; 
Nor  spend  their  time  to  show  their  reading, 
She  'd  have  "i  tummary  proceeding. — Swift 


The  brief  is  opposed  to  the  prolix ;  the  concise  and 
succinct  to  the  diffuse;  the  summary  vo  the  circnm 
stantial  or  ceremonious.  It  is  a  matter  of  compara- 
tively little  importance  whether  a  man's  life  be  long  or 
short;  but  it  deeply  concerns  him  that  every  mtjment 
be  well  spent.  Brevity  of  exprcs:?ion  ought  to  be  con 
suited  by  speakers,  even  more  than  by  writers  ;  con 
ciseness  is  of  peculiar  advantage  in  the  forjnaiion  of 
rules  for  young  persons  :  a.\M\  succinctness  is  a  requi 
site  in  every  writer,  who  has  extensive  materials  tf: 
digest;  a  summary  mode  of  proceeding  may  have  the 
advantage  of  saving  time,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  incorrectness,  and  often  of  injustice. 


TO  CLOSE,  SHUT. 

Close  is  to  make  dose;  shut  is  in  Saxon  scuttaitj 
Dutch  schutten,  Hebrew  CIHD  to  stop  up. 

Close  is  to  shut,  frequently  as  the  means  to  Ihe  end. 
To  ciosc  signifies  i-imply  to  put  together;  to  shut  sig 
nifies  to  put  togetlier  so  close  that  no  opening  is  left, 
The  eyes  are  shut  by  closing  the  eyelids ;  the  mouth 
is  shut  by  closing  the  lips.  The  idea  of  bringing  near 
or  joining  is  prominent  in  the  signification  of  cZose; 
that  of  fastening  or  preventing  admiitance  in  the  word 
shut.  By  the  figure  of  metonymy,  close  may  be  often 
substituted  for  shut ;  as  we  may  speak  of  closing  the 
eyes  or  the  mouth  ;  closing  a  book  or  a  door  in  the 
sense  of  shutting,  particularly  in  poetry  ; 

Soon  shall  the  sire  Seraglio's  horrid  gates 

Close  like  the  eternal  bars  of  death  upon  thee. 

Johnson 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poets  may  sometimes  use 
shut  where  close  would  be  more  appropriate ; 
Behold,  fond  man! 

See  here  thy  pictur'd  life;  pass  some  few  years 

Thy  flowering  spring,  thy  summer's  ardent  strength 

Thy  sober  autumn  fading  into  age, 

And  pale  conludiiig  winter  comes  at  last, 

And  shuts  the  scene. — Thomson. 
In  ordinary  discourse,  however,  these  words  are  very 
distinct. 

Many  things  are  closed  which  are  not  to  be  shut,  and 
are  shut  which  cannot  be  closed.  Nothing  can  be 
closed  but  what  consists  of  more  than  one  part;  no- 
thing can  be  shut  but  what  has  or  is  supposed  to  Iiave 
a  cavity.  A  wouad  is  closed,  hut  camiol  be  shut ;  a 
window  or  a  box  is  sAm(,  but  not  closed. 

When  both  are  applied  to  hollow  bodies,  close  im 
plies  a  stopping  up  of  the  whole,  shut  an  occasional 
stoppage  at  the  entrance.  What  is  closed  remains 
closed;  what  is  shut  may  be  opened.  A  hole  in  a 
road,  or  a  passage  through  any  place  is  c/osed;  agate, 
1  window,  or  a  door,  is  shut. 

TO  CLOSE,  FINISH,  CONCLUDE. 

To  close  signifies  literally  to  make  close,  or  bring  as 
near  together  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  in  an  extended 
sense,  to  bring  things  to  the  point  where  thpy  ought  to 
end;  to^m'^A,  from  the  ha\in Jinis  an  end,  and  con- 
clude, from"  con  and  cludo  or  claudo  to  shut,  have  the 
same  general  and  literal  meaning  as  closp. 

To  close  \s  to  bring  to  an  end;  lu  ^»^sA  is  to  make 
an  end  :  we  close  a  thing  by  ceasing  to  have  any  thing 
more  to  do  with  it;  we  finish  it  by  really  having  no 
more  to  do  to  it.  We  close  an  account  with  a  person 
with  whom  we  mean  to  have  no  farther  transactions ; 
we  finish  thebusiness  which  we  have  begun. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  close  without  finishings 
but  we  cannot  finish  without  closing.  The  want  of 
time  will  compel  a  person  to  close  his  letter  before  hf- 
has  finished  saying  all  he  wishes.  It  is  a  laudable 
desire  in  every  one  to  wish  lo  close  his  career  in  life 
honourably,  and  to  finish  whatever  he  undertakes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  himself  and  others. 

To  conclude  is  a  species  of  finishing,  that  is  to  say, 
finishing  in  a  certain  manner  ;  we  always ^nisA  when 
we  conclude,  but  we  do  not  always  conclude  when  we 
finish.  A  iiistory  is  closed  at  a  certain  reign  ;  it 
is  finished  when  brought  to  (he  period  prop-^sed ;  it 
is  concluded  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  leading 
events. 

Close  and  finish  are  employed  generally,  and  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life  ;  the  former  in  speakin| 
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9(  tttnes,  seasons,  periods,  &c.  the  latter  willi  regard 
to  occupations  and  pursuits ;  conclusion  is  used  parti- 
cularly in  speaking  of  moral  and  intellectual  operations. 
A  reign,  an  entertainment,  an  age,  a  year,  may  have  its 
close ;  a  drawing,  an  exercise,  a  piece  of  work,  may  be 
fintsked;  a  discourse,  a  story,  an  affair,  a  negotiation 
may  be  concluded.  The  close  of  Alfred's  reign  was 
more  peaceful  than  the  commencement:  those  who 
are  careful  as  to  what  they  begin  will  be  careful  to 
finisk  what  they  have  begun:  some  preachers  seldom 
awaken  attention  in  their  hearers  until  Ihey  come  to 
tlie  conclusion  of  tlieir  discourse ; 

Destruction  hangs  on  every  word  we  speak, 
On  every  Uiouglil,  till  the  concluding  stroltc 
Determines  all,  and  closes  our  design. 

Addison. 
The  great  work  of  which  Justinian  has  the  credit, 
although  it  comprehends  the  whole  system  of  juris- 
prudence, was  finished,  we  are  told,  in  three  years.'— 
Sir  Wm.  Jones. 


COMPLETE,  PERFECT,  FINISHED. 

Complete,  in  French  complet,  Latin  completus,  par- 
ticiple of  compleo  to  till  up,  signifies  the  quality  of 
being  filled,  or  having  all  that  is  necessary ;  perfect,  in 
Latin  pcrfectus,  participle  of  perficio  to  perlbrni  or  do 
thoroughly,  signifies  the  state  of  beiiig  done  thoroughly ; 
finished  marks  the  state  of  being  finished  (u.  7'o  close). 

That  is  complete  which  has  no  deficiency:  that  is 
perfect  which  has  positive  excellence;  and  thatiq 
finished  which  has  no  omission  in  it. 

That  to  which  any  thing  can  be  added  is  incom- 
plete; when  it  can  be  improved  it  is  imperfect ;  when 
more  labour  ought  to  be  bestowed  upon  it  it  is  un- 
finished. A  thing  is  complete  in  all  its  parts  ;  '  With 
us  the  reading  of  the  Scripture  is  a  part  of  our  church 
liturgy,  a  special  portion  of  the  service  which  we  do 
to  God,  and  not  an  exercise  to  spend  the  lime,  when 
one  doth  wait  for  another  coming,  till  the  assembly  of 
them  that  shall  afterward  worship  him  he  covipletc.* 
— ^HoosER.  A  thing  is  perfect  as  to  the  beauty  and 
design  of  the  construction;  'It  has  been  observed  of 
children,  that  they  are  longer  before  they  can  pro- 
nounce perfect  sounds,  because  perfect  sounds  are  not 
pronounced  to  them.' — Hawkesworth.  We  count 
those  things  per/ec(  which  want  nothing  requisite  for 
the  end,  whereto  they  are  instituted.' — Hooker.  A 
thing  is  finished  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  the 
workman,  and  answers  his  intention.  A  set  of  books 
is  not  cojn^/c(e  when  a  volume  is  wanting:  there  is 
notl)ing  in  the  proper  sense  perfect  which  is  the  work 
of  man  ;  but  the  term  is  used  relatively  for  whatever 
makes  the  greatest  approach  to  perfection  :  a  finished 
performance  evinces  care  and  diligence  on  the  part  of 
the  workman  ;  '  I  would  make  what  bears  your  name 
as  finished  as  my  last  work  ought  to  be ;  that  is  more 
finished  than  the  rest.' — Pope.  A  taste  is  said  to  be 
perfect  to  denote  its  intrinsick  excellence,  but  it  is  said 
.0  be  finished  to  denote  its  acquired  excellence ;  '  It  is 
necessary  for  a  man  who  would  form  to  himself  a 
finished  taste  of  good  writing,  lo  be  well  versed  in  the 
works  of  the  best  criticks,  ancient  and  modern.' — Ad- 
dison. 

A  thing  may  be  complete  or  finished  without  being 
perfect :  and  it  may  be  perfect  without  being  either 
complete  or  finished.  A  so^'nd  is  said  to  be  perfect, 
but  not  complete  or  finished.  The  works  of  the  an- 
cients are,  as  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  in- 
complete, and  some  probably  unfinished ;  and  yet  the 
greater  part  hxe  perfect  in  their  way:  the  works  of  the 
moderns  are  mostly  complete  and  finished ;  yet  but  a 
Siriall  part  have  any  claims  even  to  human  perfection. 
Tlie  term  complete  may  be  applied  in  a  had  as  well  as 
good  sense :  a  complete  knave  implies  one  who  is 
VRised  in  every  part  of  knavery; 

None  belter  guard  against  a  cheat. 

Than  he  wlio  is  a  knave  complete.— 'Lrv/iq. 


TO  COMPLETE,  FINISH,  TERMINATE. 

Complete  is  to  make  complete;  ^n?sA  and  termi- 
nate Iiave  been  explained  in  the  preceoing  article 
V   Toend\. 


We  complete*  what  is  undertaken  by  continuing  to 
labour  at  it ;  we  finish  what  is  begun  in  a  state  o( 
forwardness  by  putting  the  last  hand  to  it ;  wo  tcrvu- 
nate  what  ought  not  to  last  by  bringing  it  to  a  close. 
So  that  the  characteristick  idea  of  complctintr  is  the 
conducting  of  a  thing  to  its  final  period  ;  thatul  finish 
ivff,  the  arrival  at  that  period ;  and  that  of  termi- 
nating, tlie  cessation  of  a  thing. 

Completing  has  properly  relation  to  permanent 
works  only,  whether  mechanical  or  intellectual ,  we 
desire  a  thing  to  be  completed  from  a  curiosity  to  see 
it  in  its  entire  state ;  '  It  is  perhaps  kindly  provid^'d  by 
nature,  that  as  the  feathers  and  strength  of  a  bird  grow 
together,  and  her  wings  are  not  completed  till  she  is 
able  to  fly,  so  some  proportion  should  be  preserved"  in 
the  human  kind,  between  judgement  and  courage.'- 
JoHNsoN.  To  finish  is  employed  for  passing  occupa- 
tions ;  we  wisli  a  ihmg  finished  from  an  anxiety  to  pro- 
ceed to  something  else,  or  a  dislike  to  the  thing  in 
which  we  are  engaged ;  '  The  artificer,  for  the  manu- 
facture which  be  finishes  in  a  day,  receives  a  certain 
su[n;  but  the  wit  frequently  gains  no  advantage  from 
a  performance  at  which  he  has  toiled  many  months.' 
— Hawkesworth.  Terminating  respects  discussions, 
differences,  and  disputes.  Light  minds  undertake 
many  things  without  com;>ic(zK^  any.  Children  and 
unsteady  people  set  about  many  things  without^nzsA- 
ing  any.  Litigious  people  terminate  one  dispute  only 
to  commence  anotiier. 

CONSUMMATION,  COMPLETION. 

Consummation,  Latin  consummation  compounded 
of  con  and  summa  the  sum,  signifies  the  summing  or 
winding  up  of  the  whole— the  putting  a  final  period  to 
any  concern  ;  completion  signifies  either  the  act  of 
completing,  or  the  state  of  being  completed  {v.  To 
complete). 

The  arrival  at  a  conclusion  is  comprehended  in  both 
these  terms,  but  they  dififer  principally  in  application  ; 
wishes  are  consummated ;  plans  are  completed:  we 
often  flatter  ourselves  that  the  completion  of  all  our 
plans  will  be  the  consummation  of  all  our  wishes,  and 
thus  expose  ourselves  to  grievous  disappointments: 
the  consummation  of  the  nuptial  ceremony  is  not 
always  the  consummation  of  hopes  and  joys:  it  is  fre- 
quently the  beginning  of  misery  and  disappointment ; 
'  It  is  not  to  be  doubled  but  it  was  a  constant  practice 
of  all  that  is  praiseworthy,  which  made  her  capablo 
of  beholding  death,  not  as  the  dissolution  but  the 
consummation  of  life.' — Steele.  We  often  sacrifice 
much  to  the  completion  of  a  purpose  which  we  after- 
ward find  not  worth  the  labour  of  attaining ;  '  He 
makes  it  the  utmost  completion  of  au  ill  character  to 
bear  a  malevolence  to  the  best  of  men.' — Pope. 

As  epithets,  consummate  is  employed  only  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  complete  either  in  a  good  or  bad  sense 
those  who  are  regarded  as  complete  fools  are  not  un- 
frequently  consummate  knaves  :  the  theatre  is  not  the 
only  place  for  witnessing  a  farce ;  human  life  affords 
many  of  various  descrijitions;  among  the  number  of 
which  we  may  reckon  those  as  complete  in  their  kind 
which  are  acted  at  elections,  where  consummate  foil) 
and  consummate  hypocrisy  are  practised  by  turns. 


RIPE,  MATURE. 
Ripe  is  the  English,  mature  the  Latin  word  ;  the 
former  has  a  universal  application,  both  proper  and 
improper;  the  latter  has  mostly  an  improper  applica- 
tion. The  idea  of  completion  in  growth  is  simply 
designated  by  the  former  term  ;  the  idea  of  moral  per 
fection,  as  far  at  least  as  it  is  attainable,  is  marked  by 
the  latter  :  fruit  is  ripe  when  it  requires  no  more  sua 
lenance  from  the  parent  stock  ;  a  judgement  is  mature 
which  requires  no  more  time  and  knowledge  to  render 
it  perfect  or  fitted  for  exercise :  in  the  same  manner  a 
project  may  be  said  to  be  ripe  for  execution,  or  a  peo- 
ple ripe  for  revolt; 

So  to  his  crowne,  she  him  restor'd  againe, 
In  which  he  dyde,  made  ripe  for  deatn  by  eld  ' 
Spenser 
On  the  contrary,  reflection  may  be  said  to  be  ma'urt 
to  whicn  sufliuiency  of  lime  has  been  given,  and  age 

*  Vide  Girard;  "  Achever,  finir,  terminer  ** 
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may  be  said  to  be  mature  w^iich  has  attained  the 

liifihest  pitch  of  perfection ; 
Th'  Athenian  sage,  revolving  in  bis  mind 
This  weakness,  blindness,  madness  of  manldud, 
Foretold  that  in  matarer  days,  though  late 
When  time  should  ripen  the  decrees  of  fate, 
Some  god  would  light  us.— Jenyns. 

Ripeness  is  however  not  always  a  good  quality  ;  but 

maturity  is  always  a  perffection  :   the  ripeness  of 

some  fruit  diminishes  the  excellence  of  its  flavour  ; 

there  are  some  fruits  which  have  no  flavour  until 

they  come  to  maturity. 

WHOLE,  ENTIRE,  COMPLETE,  TOTAL, 

INTEGRAL.  . 
Whole  excludes  subtraction  ;  entire  excludes  divi- 
sion ;  complete  excludes  deficiency :  a  whole  orange 
has  had  nothing  taken  from  it ;  an  entire  orange  is  nut 
yet  cut ;  and  a  complete  orange  is  grown  to  Its  full 
size.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  for  a  thing  to  be  who.e 
and  not  entire  ;  and  to  be  both,  and  yet  not  complete : 
an  orange  cut  into  parts  is  whole  while  all  the  parts 
remain  together,  but  it  is  not  entire.  Hence  we  speak 
of  a  whole  house,  an  entire  set,  and  a  com.;7^e(e  book. 
The  wholeness  or  integrity  of  a  thing  is  destroyed  at 
one's  pleasure  ;  the  completeness  depends  upon  cir- 
I'-umstances. 

Total  denotes'the  aggregate  of  the  parts  ;  whole  the 
junction  of  all  the  parts  :  the  former  is,  therefore,  em- 
ployed more  in  the  moral  sense  to  convey  the  idea  of 
extent,  and  the  latter  mostly  in  the  proper  sense. 
Hence  we  speak  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  whole 
city,  or  of  some  particular  houses  ;  the  total  amount 
of  expenses;  the  whole  e.xpense  of  the  war.  Whole 
and  total  uiay  hi  this  manner  be  employed  to  denote 
tilings  as  well  as  qualiliea:  in  regard  to  material  sub- 
siances  wholes  are  always  opposed  to  the  parts  of 
which  they  are  com  posed ;  the  total  is  the  collected 
sum  of  the  parts:  and  the  integral  is  the  same  as  the 
integral  number. 

The  first  four  may  likewise  be  employed  as  adverbs ; 
but  wholly  is  a  more  familiar  term  than  totally  in  ex- 
pressing the  idea  of  extent;  entirely  is  the  same  as 
dndividedly ;  completely  is  the  same  as  perfectly,  with- 
out any  thing  wanting.  We  are  wholly  or  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  aflfair;  we  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  or 
service  of  another  ;  we  are  completely  at  variance  in 
our  accounts. 

All  these  terms,  except  the  last,  are  applied  to  mora! 
objects  with  a  similar  distinction  ; 

And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole. 
Thomson. 
'I'he  entire  conquest  of  the  passions  is  so  difficult  a 
v/orkj  that  they  who  despair  of  it  should  think  of  a 
\hs3  difficult  task,  and  only  attempt  to  regulate  .tliem.' 
—Steele. 

And  oft,  when  unobserv'd. 
Steal  from  the  barn  a  straw,  till  soft  and  waim. 
Clean  and  complete^  their  habitation  grows. 
Thomson. 
Nothing  under  a  total  thorough  change  in  the  con- 
vert will  suffice.' — South. 


GROSS,  TOTAL. 

Gross  ia  connected  with  the  word  great:  from  the 
•dea  of  size  which  enters  into  the  original  meaning  of 
this  term  is  derived  that  of  quantity:  total,  from  the 
Latin  /«(ws,  signifies  literally  the  whole.  The  gross 
implies  that  from  which  nothing  has  been  taken:  the 
total  signifies  that  to  which  nothing  need  be  added : 
ihe  gross  sum  includes  every  thing  without  regard  to 
what  it  maybe:  the  total  includes  every  thing  which 
one  wishes  to  include :  we  may,  therefore,  deduct  from 
the  gross  that  which  does  not  immediately  belong  to 
it ;  but  the  total  is  thai  which  admits  of  no  deduction. 
The  gross  weight  in  trade  is  applicable  to  any  article, 
the  whole  of  which,  good  or  bad,  pure  or  dross,  la 
included  in  opposition  to  the  neat  weight ;  the  total 
acnount  eupposes  all  to  be  included  which  ought  to 
form  a  part,  in  opposition  to  any  smaller  amounts  or 
snbilivisions;  when  employed  in  the  improper  sense, 
rliev  preserve  the  same  dislincLiou-  things  are  said  to 


be  taken  or  considered  in  the  gross^  that  is,  In  the  large 
and  conjprehensive  way,  one  with  another.  'I  have 
more  than  once  found  fault  with  those  general  reflec- 
tions which  strike  at  kingdoms  or  commonwealthg 
in  the  gross.^ — Addison.  Things  are  said  to  undergo 
a  total  change;  'Nature  is  either  collected  into  one 
total,  or  diffused  and  distributed.' — Bacon. 


TO  ACCOMPLISH,  EFFECT,  EXECUTE, 
ACHIEVE. 

Accomplish^  in  French  accomplirj  is  compoundeJ  ol 
the  intensive  syllable  ac  or  ad  and  complir^  in  Latin 
complco  to  CDUipIete,  signifying  to  complete  to  the  end  ■ 
effect,  in  Latin  cffecius,  participle  of  efficio,  compound 
ed  of  ef  and  ex  out  of  or  up,  and  facio  to  make,  sig 
nifies  to  make  up  until  nothing  remains  to  be  done 
execute^  m  Latin  executus,  patliciple  of  exeguorf  com 
pounded  of  ex  and  eguor  or  seguor  to  follow,  signifies 
to  follow  up  or  carry  through  to  the  end ;  achieve,  in 
French  achever^  from  chef  a.  chief,  signifies  to  perform 
as  a  chief,  or  perfectly.' 

We  accomplish  an  object,  effect  a  purpose,  execute 
a  project,  achieve  an  enterprise.  Perseverance  is  re- 
quisite for  accomplishing^  means  for  effecting^  abilities" 
for  ezccvtiiig,  and  spirit  for  achieving.  Some  persons 
nre  always  striving  to  attain  an  end  without  ever  ac- 
complishing  what  they  propose ;  '  It  is  tlie  first  rule  iu 
oratory  that  a  man  must  appear  such  as  lie  would 
porsu ad e  others  to  be;  and  that  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  force  of  his  life.' — Swift.  It  is  the  part 
of  wi«dom  to  suit  the  means  to  the  end  when  we  have 
any  sclJcme  to  e^eci;  'Reason  considers  tlie  motive, 
the  means,  and  the  end ;  and  honours  courage  only 
when  it  is  employed  to  effect  the  purpose  of  virtue.' — 
Hawkesworth.  Those  who  are  readiest  in  forming 
projects  are  not  always  the  fittest  for  carrying  thein 
into  execution  ;  '  We  are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal 
appetites  with  pleasures  that  impair  our  intellectual 
vigour,  nor  gratify  our  minds  with  schemes  which  we 
know  our  lives  must  fail  in  attempting  to  execute.^ — 
Johnson.  That  ardour  of  character  which  impels  to 
the  acAzcuemc7i(  of  arduous  undertakings  belongs  but 
to  very  few ;  '  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  case 
our  freethinkers  could  once  achieve  their  giorious  de- 
sign of  sinking  the  credit  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  causing  the  revenues  to  be  withdrawn  which  their 
wiser  forefathers  had  appointed  to  the  support  and 
encouragement  of  its  teachers,  in  a  little  time  the 
Shaster  would  be  as  intelligible  as  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment.'— Berkeley. 

We  should  never  give  up  what  we  have  the  least 
chance  of  accomplishing f  if  it  be  worth  the  labour, 
nor  pursue  an^y  plan  which  affijrdf  us  no  prospect  of 
effecting  what  we  wish ;  nor  undertake  what  we  do 
not  feel  ourselves  competent  to  execute,  particularly 
when  there  is  any  thing  extraordinary  to  achieve.  The 
friends  of  humanity  exerted  their  utmost  endeavours 
in  behalf  of  the  enslaved  Africans,  and  after  many 
years'  noble  struggle  at  length  accomplished  their 
wishes  as  far  as  respects  Great  Britain,  by  obtaining 
a  legislative  enactment  against  the  slave  trade;  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  effect  the  total  abolition 
of  this  nefarious  traffick:  the  vices  of  individuals  stii. 
interfere  with  the  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  their 
country:  yet  this  triumph  of  Jnnnanity,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  successful,  exceeds  in  greatness  the  boldeat 
achievements  of  antiquity. 


ACCOMPLISHED,*  PERFECT. 

These  epithets  express  an  assemblage  of  all  the  qua 
lities  suitable  to  the  subject ;  and  mark  the  qualifica 
tion  in  the  highest  degree.  Accomplished  refers  only 
to  the  artificial  refinements  of  the  mind  ;  perfect  is  said 
of  things  in  general,  whether  natural  or  artificial 
mental  and  corporeal 

An  acquaintnnce  with  modern  languages  and  ti.A 
ornamental  branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences  consti- 
tutes a  person  accomplished  ;  '  For  who  expects  that, 
under  a  tutor,  a  young  gentleman  aliould  be  an  accom 
plished  publick  orator  or  logician.'— Locke.  The 
liighesl  possible  decree  of  skill  in  any  art  constitutes  9 
man  a  perfect  artist ; 

*Vifie  Abbe  Girard:  "Accompli,  parfnit." 
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Within  a  ken  our  army  lies, 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  tlie  use  of  arms. 

Shakbpbars. 
An  accomplished  m.'n  needs  no  moral  endowment  to 
eiit'Ue  him  to  the  name;  ^Tlie  English  nation  in  the 
time  of  Shakspeare  was  yet  struggling  to  emerge  from 
barbarity ;  and  in  be  able  to  read  and  write  was  an 
accomplishvie^A  still  valued  for  its  rarity.'— Johnson. 
A  perfect  man,  if  such  a  one  there  could  be,  must 
oe  free  from  every  moral  iniperfectiou,  and  endowed 
svith every  virtue;  'A  man  endowed  with  great yer- 
/eciions,  wi:hout  good  breeding,  is  like  one  who  has 
l»is  p^-^cket  full  of  gold,  but  always  wants  change  for 
bis  ordinary  Decisions.' — Steele.  Jlccomplished  is 
fl  Dp'aed  v^nly  to  persons ;  perfect  is  applicable  not  only 
ttf  persoiid  bat  to  works,  and  every  thing  else  as  occa- 
sion reiiuirw;  it  may  likewise  be  employed  in  a  bad 
sense  to  magnify  any  unfavourable  quality. 


aUALIFICATION,  ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

The  qualification  serves  the  purpose  of  utility;  the 
accomplishment  serves  to  adorn:  by  the  first  we  are 
enabled  to  make  ourselves  useful;  by  the  second  we 
aio  enabled  to  make  ourselves  agreeable. 

The  qualifications  of  a  man  who  has  an  office  to 
l'.erform  must  be  considered :  of  a  man  who  has  only 
Uleasnre  to  pursue  the  accomplishments  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  readiness  w^ith  one's  pen,  and  a  facility  at 
accounts,  are  necessary  qualifications  either  for  a 
scliocl  or  a  counting-house;  'The  companion  of  an 
evening,  and  the  companion  for  life,  require  very  dif- 
ihrenl  qualifications.^ — Johnson.  Drawing  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  suitable  accomplishments  that 
can  be  given  to  a  young  person  ;  '  Where  nature  be- 
stows genius,  education  will  give  accomplishments.* — 

I'UMBEilLANn. 


TC  FULFIL,  ACCOMPLISH,  REALIZE. 

Vo  fulfil  is  literally  to  fill  quite  full,  that  is,  to  bring 
about  fall  to  the  wishes  of  a  person  ;  accomplish  (v. 
To  accomplish)  is  to  bring  to  perfection,  but  without 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  any  one ;  to  realize  is  to 
make  real,  namely,  whatever  has  been  aimed  at.  The 
application  of  these  terms  is  evident  from  their  expli- 
cations: the  wishes,  the  expectations,  the  intentions, 
and  promises  of  an  individual,  are  appropriately  said 
10  be  fulfilled;  national  projects,  or  undertakings,  pro- 
phecies, and  whatever  is  of  general  interest,  are  said 
to  be  accomplished:  the  fortune,  or  the  prospects  of  an 
individual,  or  whatever  results  successfully  from  spe- 
cifick  efforts,  is  said  to  be  realized:  the  fulfilment  of 
wishes  may  be  as  much  the  efTect  of  good  fortune  as 
of  design;  'The  palsied  dotard  looks  round  him,  per- 
ceives iiimself  to  be  alone ;  he  has  survived  his  friends, 
and  he  wishes  to  follow  them ;  his  wish  is  fulfilled ; 
he  drops  torpid  and  insensible  into  that  gulf  which  is 
deeper  than  the  grave.' — Hawkesworth.  The  ac- 
complishment of  projects  mostly  results  from  extraor- 
dinary exertion,  as  the  accomplishment  of  prophecies 
results  from  a  miraculous  exertion  of  power ;  '  God 
bless  you,  sweet  boy !  and  accomplish  the  joyful  hope  I 
conceived  of  you.' — Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  reali- 
zation of  h0[tes  results  more  commonly  from  the  slow 
process  of  moderate  well-combined  efforts  than  from 
any  thing  extraordinary ;  '  After  my  fancy  had  been 
busied  in  attempting  to  realize  the  scenes  that  Shaks- 
pcare  drew,  I  regrettedthatthe  labour  was  ineffectual, 
-  -Hawkesworth. 


TO  KEEP,  OBSERVE,  FULFIL. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  in  the  moral  sense  of 
abiding  by,  and  carrying  into  execution,  what  is  pre- 
scribed or  set  before  one  for  his  rule  of  conduct:  to 
keep  (t).  To  keep)  is  simply  to  have  by  one  in  such 
manner  that  it  shall  not  depart ;  to  observe^  from  the 
Latin  observo,  i.  e.  ob  and  servo  to  keep  in  one's  view, 
is  to  keep  with  a  steady  attention  ;  to  fulfil  (v.  To  ac- 
complish) is  to  keep  to  the  end  or  to  the  full  intent.  A 
day  is  either  Acpt  or  observed;  yet  the  former  is  not 
only  a  more  familiar  term,  but  it  likewise  implies  a 
much  less  solemn  act  than  the  latter ;  one  must  add, 
therefore,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  Kcpty  by  saying  that 
U  is  AfiWliolv.  A^isacred  or  kept  as  d  day  of  pleasure; 


the  term  observe,  however,  implies  always  that  it  is 
kept  religiously ;  we  may  Ace^,  but  we  do  not  observe  a 
birth  day  ;  we  keep  or  observe  the  Sabbath. 

To  keep  marks  simply  perseverance  or  continuance 
in  a  thing  ;  a  man  keeps  his  word  if  he  do  not  depart 
from  it ; 

It  is  a  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin, 

But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath.— Shakspeare 
To  observe  marks  fidelity  and  consideration ;  we  ob- 
serve a  rule  when  wc  are  careful  to  be  guided  by  it; 
'  I  doubt  whether  any  of  our  authors  have  yet  been 
able  for  twenty  lines  together,  nicely  to  observe  the  true 
definition  of  easy  poetry.'— Johnson.  Tr  fulM  marks 
the  perfection  and  consummation  of  tha  Jvhich  one 
lias  kept ;  v/e fulfil  a  promise  by  acting  in  strict  con- 
formity to  it;  '  You  might  have  seen  this  poor  child 
arrived  at  an  age  to  fulfil  all  your  hopes,  and  then  you 
might  have  lost  liim.'— Gray. 

A  person  is  said  to  keep  the  law  when  he  does  not 
commit  any  violent  breach  of  it;  he  obsei-ves  every 
minutia  in  ihe  law,  if  he  is  anxious  to  show  himself  a 
good  citizen;  by  this  conduct  he /uZ/i^jr  the  intentions 
of  tlie  legislator:  St.  Paul  recommends  to  Christians 
to  keep  the  faith,  which  they  can  never  do  efTectuaUy, 
unless  they  observe  all  the  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  and 
thereby  fulfil  the  law:  children  may  Accp  silence  when 
they  are  desired ;  but  it  is  seldom  in  their  power  to  ob 
serve  it  as  a  rule,  because  they  have  not  suflScient 
understanding. 

TO  EXECUTE,  FULFIL,  PERFORM 
To  execute  (v.  To  accomplish)  is  more  than  tofu^ 
and  to  fulfil  than  to  ;)er/<y7-m,  which  signifies  to  forn" 
thoroughly  or  make  complete.  To  execute  is  to  bring 
about  an  end ;  it  involves  active  measures,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  that  which  is  extraordinary,  or  thai 
which  requires  particular  spirit  and  talents;  schemes 
of  ambition  are  executed,  and  great  designs  are  exe- 
cuted ; 

Why  delays 
His  hand  to  execute  what  his  decree 
Fix'd  on  this  day  ?— Milton. 
To  fulfil  is  to  satisfy  a  moral  obligation;  it  is  appll 
cable  to  those  duties  in  which  rectitude  and  equity  are 
involved;  we  fulfil  the  duties  of  citizens,  but  one  may 
also  fulfil  purposes  good  or  bad ; 
To  whom  the  while-arm'd  goddess  thus  repHes 
Enough  thou  knov/'st  the  tyrant  of  the  skies, 
Severely  bent  his  purpose  io  fulfil, 
Unmov'd  his  mind,  and  unrestrain'd  his  will.— Pope 
To  perform  is  to  carry  through  by  simple  action  O". 
labour;  it  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  ordi 
nary  and  regular  business  of  life  ;  we  perform  a  work 
or  an  office : 

When  those  who  round  the  wasted  fires  remain. 
Perform  the  last  sad  office  to  the  slain. — Dryden. 
One  executes  according  to  tlie  intentions  of  others ;  the 
soldier  executes  the  orders  of  his  general ;  the  mer- 
chant executes  the  commissions  of  his  correspondent ; 
'  He  casts  into  the  balance  the  promise  of  a  reward  to 
such  as  should  execute,  and  of  punishment  to  such  as 
should  neglect,  their  commission.'— South.    One  ful- 
fils according  to  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  others  • 
it  is  the  part  of  an  honest  man  to  enter  into  no  engage- 
ments which  he  cmmot  fulfil ;  it  is  the  part  of  a  duti- 
ful son,  by  diligence  and  assiduity,  to  endeavour  to 
fulfil  ihe  expectations  of  an  anxious  parent; 
If  on  my  wounded  breast  thou  drop'st  a  tear, 
Think  for  whose  sake  my  breast  that  wound  did  bear. 
And  faithfully  my  last  desires /u{^i. 
As  I  perform  my  cruel  father's  will. 
One  performs  according  to  circumstatices,  what  suits 
one's  own  convenience  and  purposes ;  every  good  man 
is  anxious  to  perform  his  part  in  life  with  credit  and 
advantage  to  himself  and  others;  '  He  effectually  ;jfir- 
formed  his  part  with  gieat  integrity,  learning,  and 
acuteness;  with  the  exactness  of  a  scholar,  and  the 
judgement  of  a  complete  divine.' — Waterland. 

TO  EFFECT,  PRODUCE,  PERFORM. 

The  two  latter  are  in  reality  included  in  the  fonner; 

what  is  effected  is  both  prodticed  and  performed;  bu( 
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what  is  praduced  cr  performed  is  not  always  effected ; 
effect  (t;.  Accomplish)  signifies  to  make  out  any  thing ; 
produce^  from  the  Latin  produco,  signifies  liierally  to 
draw  forth;  ;?er/or?n,  compounded  of  per  and /arm, 
Bignifies  to  form  thoroughly  or  carry  through. 

To  produce  signities  to  bring  something  forth  or 
into  existence ;  to  perform,  to  do  something  to  the  end ; 
to  effect  is  to  produce  by  performing :  whatever  la 
effected  is  the  consequence  of  a  specifick  design ;  it 
always  requires  therefore  a  conscious  agent  to  eflect; 
The"  united  powers  of  hell  are  joined  together  for  the 
destruction  of  mankind,  which  they  effected  in  part.'— 
Addison.  What  is  produced  may  follow  incidentally, 
or  arisr  from  the  action  of  an  irrational  agent  or  an 
inanimate  object;  'Though  prudence  does  in  a  great 
measure  produce  our  good  or  ill  fortune,  there  are 
many  unforeseen  occurrences  which  pervert  the  finest 
schemes  that  can  be  laid  by  human  wisdom.'— Addi- 
son. What  is  performed  is  done  by  specifick  efforts ; 
it  is  therefore  like  what  is  effected^  the  consequence  of 
design,  and  requires  a  rational  agent ;  '  Where  there 
is  a  power  to  perform.^  God  does  not  accept  the  will.' 
— South. 

Effect  respects  bolh  the  end  and  the  means  by  which 
it  is  brought  about ;  we  speak  of  the  object  to  be 
effected^  and  the  way  of  rffcctinff  it:  prince  lias  a 
particular  reference  to  the  end  or  the  thing  produced; 
perform  to  the  means  or  to  the  course  pursued.  No 
person  ought  to  calculate  on  effecting^  a  reformation  in 
the  morals  of  men,  without  the  aid  of  religion.  Small 
changes  in  society  often  produce  great  evils.  The  per- 
formance of  a  person's  duty  is  estimated  according  as 
it  is  faithful  or  otherwise. 

To  effect  is  said  of  that  which  emanates  from  the 
mind  of  the  agent  himself;  to  perform,  of  that  which 
is  marked  out  by  rule,  or  prescribed  by  another.  We 
effect  a  purpose  ;  we  perform  a  part,  a  duty,  or  office. 
A  true  Christian  is  always  happy  when  he  can  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  parties  who  are  at  variance:  it 
is  a  laudable  ambition  to  strive  to  perform  one's  part 
creditably  in  society. 


EFFECTIVE,  EFFICIENT,  EFFECTUAL, 
EFFICACIOUS. 

ifJ^cctzue  signifies  capable  of  effecting ;  efficient  sig- 
nifies literally  c^eciiTJ^;  effectual  and  efficacious  sig- 
nify Ijaving  the  effect,  or  possessing  the  power  to  effect. 
The  former  two  are  used  only  in  regard  to  physical 
objects,  the  latter  two  in  regard  to  moral  objects.  An 
army  or  a  military  force  is  effective;^  '  I  should  suspend 
my  congratulations  on  the  new  liberties  of  France, 
until  I  was  informed  how  it  had  been  combined  with 
government,  with  the  discipline  of  the  armies,  and  llie 
collection  of  an  effective  revenue.' — Burke.  A  cause 
is  eff.cient ;  '  No  searcher  has  yet  found  the  efficient 
cause  of  sleep. '—Johnson.  A  remedy  or  cure  is 
effectual ;  '  Nothing  so  effectually  deadens  the  taste  of 
the  sublime,  as  that  which  is  light  and  radiant.' — 
Burke.  A  medicine  is  efficacious,  and  in  the  moral 
sense  motives  or  measures  are  termed  efficacious. 

The  eiid  or  result  is  effectual,  the  means  are  effica- 
cious. No  effectual  stop  can  be  put  to  the  vices  of  the 
lower  orders,  while  they  have  a  vicious  example  from 
their  superiours;  'Sometimes  the  sight  of  the  altar, 
and  decent  preparations  for  devotion,  may  compose 
and  recover  the  wandering  mind  nioie  effectually  than 
a  sermon.* — South.  A  seasonable  exercise  of  severity 
on  an  offender  is  often  very  efficacious  in  quelling  a 
spirit  of  insubordination.  When  a  thing  is  not  found 
effectual,  it  is  requisite  to  have  recourse  to  farther 
measures ;  that  which  has  been  proved  to  be  ineffica- 
cious s\xo\x\A  never  be  adopted;  'He  who  labours  to 
leseen  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  destroys  many 
efficacious  motives  for  practising  worthy  actions.'— 
Warton. 


VAIN,  INEFFECTUAL,  FRUITLESS. 
Vaiv,  V.   Idle;   ineffectual^  that  is,   not  effectual 
p.  Effective) ;  fruitless,  thdit  is,  without /rwi£,  signi- 
fies not  producing  the  desired  fruit  of  one's  labour. 

These  epithets  are  all  applied  to  our  endeavours ; 
but  the  term  vain  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite; 
the  other  terms  are  particular  and  definite.  What  wo 
nim  at  as  well  as  what  we  strive  for,  may  be  vain; 
itut  ineffectual  and  fruitless  refer  only  to  tlie  termina- 


tion of  our  labours.  When  tho  object  aimed  at  Is 
general  in  its  import,  it  is  common  to  term  the  endea 
vour  vain  when  it  cannot  attain  this  object  it  is  vain 
to  attempt  to  reform  a  person's  character  until  he  is 
cunvinccd  that  he  stands  in  need  of  reformation ; 
Kain  is  the  force  of  man 
To  crush  the  pillars  wlpch  the  piles  sustain. 

Dbyden. 

Nature  aloud  calls  out  for  balmy  rest, 

But  all  in  vain. — Gentleman. 
When  the  means  employed  are  inadequate  for  the  ai 
tairiment  of  the  particular  end,  it  is  usual  to  call  the 
endeavour  ineffectual;  cool  arguments  will  be  inef 
fcctual  in  convincing  any  one  inflamed  with  a  parti 
cular  passion ; 

Thou  thyself  with  scorn 

And  anger  would  resent  the  ofl:er'd  wronc, 

Though  ineffectual  found. — Milton. 
When  labour  is  specifically  employed  for  the  attain 
nient  of  a  particular  object,  it  is  usual  to  term  it  fruit- 
less if  it  fail :  peace-makers  will  often  find  themselves 
in  this  condition,  that  their  labours  will  be  rendered 
fruitless  by  the  violent  passions  of  angry  opponents; 
'After  many  fruitless  overtures,  the  Inca,  despairing 
of  any  cordial  union  with  a  Spaniard,  attacked  him  by 
surprise  with  a  numerous  body.' — Robertson 


EFFECT,  CONSEaUENCE,  RESULT,  ISSUE, 
EVENT. 

Effect  signifies  that  which  is  effected  or  produced  by 
an  operating  cause ;  consequence^  in  French  conse- 
quence, Latin  cansequentia,  from  consequor  to  follow 
signifies  that  which  follows  in  connexion  with  some- 
thing else;  result,  in  French  resulte,  Latin  resulto  o.. 
resultus  and  resillo  to  rebound,  signifies  that  which 
springs  or  bounds  back  from  another  thing ;  event  hati 
the  same  signification  as  given  under  the  liead  of 
Accident ;  issue  signifies  that  which  issues  or  flows 
out  of  another  thing. 

Effect  and  consequence  agree  in  expressing  tha'' 
which  follows  any  thing,  but  the  former  marks  what 
follows  fiom  a  connexion  between  the  two  obiecls , 
the  term  consequence  is  not  thus  limited :  an  effect  is 
that  which  necessarily  flows  out  of  the  cause,  between 
which  the  connexion  is  so  intimate  that  we  cannot 
think  of  the  one  without  the  other.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  causes  will  have  effects ;  and  for  every  effect 
there  will  be  a  cause :  a  consequence^  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  either  casual  or  natural;  it  is  that  on 
which  we  cannot  calculate.  Effect  applies  either  to 
physical  or  moral  objects,  consequence  only  to  moral 
subjects. 

There  are  many  diseases  which  are  the  effects  of 
mere  intemperance:  an  imprudent  step  in  one's  first 
setting  out  in  life  is  often  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences. A  mild  answer  has  the  effect  of  turning 
away  wrath;  'A  passion  for  prai&e  produces  very 
good  effects.^ — Addison.  The  loss  of  character  is  the 
general  consequence  of  an  iiregular  life ;  '  Were  it  pos- 
sible for  anything  in  the  Christian  faith  to  be  erro- 
neous, I  can  find  no  ill  consequences  in  adheiing  to  it.' 
— Addison. 

Consequences  flow  of  themselves  from  the  nature  of 
things;  results  are  drawn.  Consequences  proceed 
from  actions  in  general;  results  proceed  fiom  parti 
,  cnlar  efforts  and  attempts.  Consequences  are  good  oi 
bad;  'Jealousy  often  draws  after  it  a  fatal  tiain  of 
consequences.^ — Addison.  Results  are  successful  oi 
unsuccessful;  'The  state  of  the  world  is  continually 
changing,  and  none  can  tell  the  result  of  the  next 
vicissitude.' — Johnson, 

We  endeavour  to  avert  consequences  which  threaten 
to  be  bad ;  we  endeavour  to  produce  results  that  art 
according  to  our  wishes.  Not  to  foresee  the  cotisg 
quenccs  which  are  foreseen  by  others,  evinces  a  mon 
than  ordinary  share  of  indiscretion  and  infatuatior 
To  calculate  on  a  favourable  result  from  an  ill-jiidgeT 
and  ill-executed  enterprise,  only  proves  a  consisten' 
blindness  in  the  projector. 

The  term  event  respects  great  undertakings;  7ssut 
particulai*  efforts;  consequence  respects  every  thing 
which  can  produce  a  consequence.  Hence  we  speak 
of  the  event  of  a  war*  the  iss  c  of  a  negotiation 
and  the  consequences  of  either      The  measures  Oi 
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overr:uaiet*  are  often  ui.justly  praised  or  blamed  ac- 
cording :o  ll.e  event ;  '  li  hu3  always  heen  ttie  practice 
Jf  nmiiKind  to  judge  of  actions  byilie  events.'' — Joun- 
aoN.  Tlie  fate  of  a  nation  soinetinins  liangs  on  the 
issue  of  &  battle;  'A  mild,  uinuffled,  self-possessing 
mind  is  a  blessing  more  important  to  real  felicity  than 
all  that  can  be  gained  by  the  triunipliani  issue  of  some 
violent  contest.'— Blmr.  Thi'  coniniest  of  a  nation 
is  one  i  f  the  consequences  winch  follow  the  defeat  of 
Its  armies;  'Henley  in  one  of  liis  advertisements  had 
mentioned  Pope's  treatment  of  Savage;  this  was  sup- 
posed by  Pope  to  be  the  consequence  of  a  complaint 
made  by  Savage  to  Henley,  and  was  therefore  men- 
tioned by  him  with  much  resentment.'— Johnson. 
We  must  be  prepared  for  events^  winch  are  fi  eqnently 
above  our  control :  we  must  exert  ourselves  to  bring 
about  a  favourable  issue :  address  and  activity  will 
go  far  towards  ensuring  success:  but  if  after  all  our 
eflbris  we  still  fail,  it  is  our  duty  to  submit  with  patient 
resignation  to  the  consequences. 


TO  ARISE,  PROCEED,  ISSUE,  SPRING, 
FLOW,  EMANATE. 

^rise  in  its  original  meaning  signifies  to  go  upwards 
(o.  To  arise)^  but  is  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  coming 
out  from ;  proceed^  in  Latin  procedo,  that  is  pre  and 
cedo  to  ^o,  signifies  to  go  forth  ;  issuer  in  French  isstte, 
comes  from  the  Latin  isse  or  ivisse,  infinite  of  eo, 
and  the  Hebrew  ^if ^  to  go  out ;  spring,  in  German 
springeny  comes  from  rinnen  to  run  like  water,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Greek  (ip'ueiv  to  pour  out ;  jJow,  in 
Saxon  jZcowan,  Low  German  jffio^an.  High  German 
^lessen,  Latin  Jfljto,  &c.,  all  ft-om  the  Greek  /3Xi3w  or 
^Xu^bi,  which  is  an  onomatopeia  expressing  the  mur- 
mur of  waters;  emaMafe,  in  Latin  Jman-atus,  participle 
of  emano,  compounded  of  mano  to  flow,  from  the 
Hebrew  Q''Q  and  Chaldee  pQ  waters,  expressing 
the  moiijn  of  waters. 

The  idea  of  one  object  coming  out  of  another  is  ex- 
pressed by  all  these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  cir- 
cunislances  of  the  action.  What  comes  up  out  of  a 
body  and  rises  into  existence  is  said  to  arise,  as  the 
mist  which  rises  or  arises  out  of  the  sea ; 

From  roots  hard  hazels,  and  from  scions  rise 
Tall  ash,  and  taller  oak  that  mates  the  skies. 

Dryden. 
What  comes  forth  as  it  were  gradually  into  observation 
is  said  to  proceed  ; 

Teach  me  the  various  labours  of  the  moon, 
And  whence  proceed  the  eclipses  of  the  sun. 

Dryden. 
Thus  the  light  proceeds  from  a  certain  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  or  from  a  certain  part  of  a  house :  wliat 
comes  out  from  a  small  aperture  is  said  to  issue;  thus 
perspiration  issues  through  the  pores  of  the  skin ; 
water  issues  sometimes  from  the  sides  of  rocks :  what 
comes  out  in  asudden  or  quick  manner,  or  comes  from 
some  remote  source,  is  said  to  spring ;  thus  blood 
springs  from  an  artery  which  is  pricked ;  water 
springs  up  out  of  the  earth :  what  comes  out  in  quan- 
tities or  in  a  stream  is  said  to  flow;  thus  blood  jZoui.'; 
from  a  wound  ;  to  emanate  is  a  species  of  flowing  by  a 
natural  operation,  when  bodies  send  forth,  or  seem  to 
send  forth,  particlos  of  their  own  composition  from 
themselves;  thus  light  emanates  from  the  sun. 

This  distinction  in  the  signification  of  these  terms 
J3  kept  up  in  their  moral  acceptation,  where  the  idea  , 
of  one  thing  originating  from  another  is  conimori  to 
(hem  all;  but  in  this  case  arise  is  a  general  term, 
which  simply  implies  the  coming  into  existence;  but 
proceed  conveys  also  the  idea  of  a  progressive  move- 
ment into  existence.  Every  object  therefore  may  be 
said  to  arise  out  of  whatever  produces  it;  but  it  pro- 
ceeds flroni  It  only  when  it  is  gradually  produced:  evils 
are  continually  arising  in  human  society  for  which 
there  is  no  specifick  remedy ;  '  The  greatest  misfortunes 
men  fall  into  arise  from  themselves.' — Steele.  In 
complicated  disordeis  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say 
precisely  from  what  the  complaint  of  the  patient 
froceeds  ; 

But  whence  proceed  these  hopes,  or  whence  this  dreadi 
ff  nothing  really  can  affect  the  dead  ?— Jknyns. 

insue  is  seldom  used  but  in  application  to  sensible 
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objects;  yet  we  may  say,  in  conformity  to  tlie  oiiginal 
meaning,  that  words  issue  from  the  mouth ; 
As  when  some  huntsman  with  a  flying  epcar 
From  the  blind  thicket  wounds  a  stately  deer, 
Down  his  clcfl  side  while  fresh  the  blood  distils, 
He  bounds  aloft  and  scuds  from  hills  to  hills. 
Till  life's  warm  vapour  issuing  through  tlie  wound 
Wild  mountain  wolves  the  fainting  beast  surround. 

Pope. 
'  Providence  is  the  great  sanctuary  to  the  afllicted  who 
maintain  their  integrity",  and  often  there  has  issued 
from  this  sanctuary  the  most  seasonable  relief.' — Blair. 
The  idea  of  the  distant  source  or  origin  is  kept  up 
in  the  moral  application  of  the  term  springy  wher 
we  say  that  actions  spring  from  a  generous  or  corrupl 
principle ; 
All  from  utility  this  law  approve. 
As  every  private  bliss  must  spring  from  social  love 

Jknyns. 
Tlie  idea  of  a  quantity  and  a  stream  is  preserved  in 
the  moral  use  of  the  terms  flow  and  emanate :  but  the 
former  may  be  said  of  that  which  is  not  inherent  in 
the  body :  the  latter  respects  that  only  which  forms  a 
component  part  of  the  body :  God  is  the  spring  whence 
all  our  blessings  flow:  all  authority  emanates  from 
God,  who  is  the  supreme  source  of  all  things:  theolo- 
gians, when  speaking  of  God,  say  lliat  the  Son 
emanates  from  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  that  grace  flows  upon  us 
incessantly  from  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  Divine 
mercy  ;  '  As  light  and  heat  flow  from  the  sun  as  their 
centre,  so  bliss  and  joy  flow  from  the  Deity.' — Blair. 
'As  in  the  next  world  so  in  this,  the  only  solid  bless- 
ings are  owing  to  the  goodness  of  the  mind,  not  the 
extent  of  the  capacity;  friendship  here  Is  an  ema 
nation  from  the  same  source  as  beatitude  there  *- 
Pope. 


TO  RISE,  ISSUE,  EMERGE. 
To  rise  (v.  To  arise)  may  either  refer  to  open  o. 
enclosed  spaces ;  issue  (v.  To  arise)  and  emerge,  in 
Latin  emergo  to  rise  out  of,  have  both  a  reference  to 
someconfined  body  :  a  thing  may  either  rise  in  a  body, 
without  a  body,  or  out  of  a  body;  but  they  issue  and 
emerge  out  of  a  body.  A  thing  may  either  rise  in  a 
plain  or  a  wood;  it  issues  out  of  a  wood:  it  may 
either  rise  in  water  or  out  of  the  water;  it  emerges 
from  the  water;  that  which  rises  out  of  a  thing  comes 
into  view  by  becoming  higher:  in  this  manner  an  air 
balloon  might  rise  out  of  a  wood ; 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  rise, 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  author  rise. 

Milton 
That  which  issues  comes  out  in  a  line  with  the  object . 
horsemen  issue  f\om  a  wood  ;  that  which  issues  comes 
from  the  very  depths  of  it,  and  comes  as  it  were  ou* 
as  a  part  of  it ;  '  Does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with 
all  the  elements  in  the  noble  fruits  and  productions 
that  issue  from  it  V — South.  That  which  emerges 
proceeds  from  the  thing  in  which  it  has  been,  as  it 
were,  concealed ; 

Let  earth  dissolve,  yon  ponderous  orbs  descend, 
And  grind  us  into  dust,  the  soul  is  safe, 
The  man  emerges. — Young. 
Hence  in  a  moral  or  extended  application,  a  person  la 
said  to  rise  in  life  without  a  reference  to  his  former 
condition  ;  but  he  emerges  from  obscurity  :  colour  rises 
in  the  face;  but  words  issue  from  the  mouth 


OFFSPRING,  PROGENY,  ISSUE. 
Offspring  is  that  which  springs  off  or  from  :  progeny 
that  which  is  brought  forth  or  out  of;  issue  that  which 
issues  or  proceeds  from;  and  all  in  relation  to"  the 
family  or  generation  of  the  human  species.  Offspring 
is  a  familiar  term  applicable  to  one  or  many  children , 
progenv  is  employed  only  as  a  collective  noun  for  a 
number ,  ^ssuc  is  used  in  an  indefinite  manner  without 
particular  legard  to  number.  When  we  speak  of  the 
children  themselves,  we  denominate  them  the  off- 
spring ;  '  The  same  cause  that  has  drawn  the  hatred 
ofGfKl  and  man  upon  the  father  of  liars  may  justly 
entail  it  upon  his  offspring  toe  ' — South.    When  we 
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epeak  of  the  parents,  we  denominate  the  children 

their  ^To^ent/; 

The  base,  degen'rale  iron  offspring- enda, 
A  golden  proffmy  Iroiii  Heav'n  descends. 

A  child  is  said  to  be  the  only  offspring  of  his  parents, 
or  he  is  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  low  parents  ;  a  man 
fs  said  to  have  a  numerous  or  a  healthy  progeny,  or  to 
leave  his  progeny  in  circumstances  of  honour  and 
prosperity.  The  issue  is  said  only  in  regard  to  a  man 
that  is  deceased:  he  dies  with  male  or  female  issue; 
with  or  without  issue;  his  property  descends  to  his 
male  issue  in  a  direct  line ; 

Next  him  King  Leyr,  in  happy  place  long  reigned, 
But  had  no  issue  male  him  to  succeed.— Spenser. 


ORIGIN   ORIGINAL,  BEGINNING,  RISE, 
SOURCE. 
Origin  or  oW^'tki?  both  come  from  the  Latin  orior 
to  rise;  the  former  designating  the  abstract  property  of 
rising;  the  latter  the  thing  that  is  risen.    The  origin 
is  said  only  of  things  that  rise;  the  original  is  said  of 
those  which  give  an  origin  to  another :   the  origin 
serves  to  date  the  existence  of  a  thing;  the  original 
serves  to  show  the  author  of  a  thing,  and  is  opposed  to 
the  copy.    The  origin  of  the  world  is  described  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis;  Adam  was  the  original  from 
whom  all  the  human  race  has  sprung ; 
And  had  his  better  half,  his  bride, 
Carv'd  from  th'  original^  his  side. — Butler. 
The  origin  has  respect  to  the  cause ;  the  beginning 
to  the  period  of  existence:  every  thing  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  origin;  it  dates  its  existence  from  the  be- 
ginning: there  cannot  be  an  origin  without  a  begin- 
ning; but  there  may  be  a  beginning  where  we  do  not 
speak  of  an  origin.    We  look  to  the  origin  of  a  thing 
in  order  lo  learn  its  nature ;  '  Christianity  explains  the 
origin  of  all  the  disorders  which  at  present  take  place 
on  earth.' — Blair.     We  look  to  the  beginning  in  order 
to  learn  its  duration  or  other  circumstances; 
But  wit  and  weaving  had  the  same  beginnings 
Pallas  first  taught  in  poetry  and  spinning.— Swift. 
When  we  have  discovered  the  origin  of  a  quarrel,  we 
are  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
aggressors ;  when  we  trace  a  quarrel  to  the  beginning, 
we  may  easily  ascertain  how  long  it  has  lasted. 

The  origin  and  the  rise  are  both  employed  for  the 
primary  state  of  existence ;  but  the  latter  is  a  much 
more  familiar  term  than  the  former:  we  speak  of  the 
origin  of  an  empire,  theoriginof  a  family,  the  origin 
of  a  dispute,  and  the  like ;  but  we  say  that  a  river 
takes  its  rise  from  a  certain  mountain,  that  certain 
disorders  take  their  rise  from  particular  circumstances 
which  happen  in  early  life ;  it  is  moreover  observable 
that  the  origin  is  confined  solely  to  the  first  commence- 
ment of  a  thing's  existence ;  but  the  rise  comprehends 
its  gradual  progress  in  the  first  stages  of  its  existence  ; 
'  The  friendship  which  is  to  be  practised  or  expected 
by  common  mortals  must  take  its  rise  from  mutual 
pleasure.' — Johnson.  The  oW^'Tiofthc  noblest  fami- 
lies is  in  the  first  instance  sometimes  ignoble;  the 
largest  rivers  take  their  rise  in  small  streams.  We 
look  to  the  origin  as  to  the  cause  of  existence ;  vi'e 
look  to  the  rise  as  to  the  situation  in  which  the  thing 
commences  to  exist,  or  the  process  by  which  it  grows 
up  into  existence.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  search 
the  origin  of  evil,  unless  as  we  find  it  explained  in 
the  word  of  God.  Evil  diseases  take  their  rise  in 
certain  parts  of  the  body,  and  after  lying  for  some  time 
dormant,  break  out  in  afi;er-life. 

The  origin  and  rise  are  said  of  only  one  subject; 
the  source  is  said  of  that  which  produces  a  succession 
of  objects:  the  origin  of  evil  in  general  has  given  rise 
to  much  speculation ;  the  love  of  pleasure  is  the  source 
6f  incalculable  mischiefs  to  individuals,  as  well  as  to 
•ociety  at  large; 

Famous  Greece, 
That  source  of  art  and  cultivated  thought 
Which  they  lo  Rome,  and  Romans  hither  brought. 
Waller. 
The  origin  exists  but  once;   the  source  is  lasting; 
Onesource  of  the  sublime  is  infinity. '--Burke.    The 


origin  of  every  family  is  to  be  traced  to  our  first  pareni 
Adam :  we  have  a  never-failing  source  of  consolatiof 
in  religion. 

TO  BEGIN,  COMMENCE,  ENTER  UPON. 

Begin,  in  German  beginnen,  is  compounded  of* 
and  ginnen,  probably  a  frequentative  of  geken  to  gOi 
signifying  to  go  first  to  a  thing;  commence,  in  French 
commencer,  is  not  improbably  derived  from  the  Latiu 
commendo,  signifying  to  betake  one's  self  to  a  thing . 
enter,  in  Latin  intro  within,  signifies,  with  the  prepo- 
sition upon,  to  go  into  a  thing. 

Begin  and  commence  are  so  strictly  allied  in  signi 
nification,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  dififyrence 
in  their  application  ;  although  a  minute  difference  doc's 
exist.  To  begin  respects  the  order  of  time  ;  '  When 
beginning  to  act  your  part,  what  can  be  of  greater 
moment  than  to  regulate  your  plan  of  conduct  with 
the  most  serious  attention  1'— Blair.  To  commence 
implies  the  exertion  of  setting  about  a  thing;  '  By  the 
destina'uon  of  his  Creator,  and  the  necessities  of  his 
nature,  man  commences  at  once  an  active,  not  merely 
a  contemplative,  being.' — Blair.  Whoever  begins  a 
dispute  is  termed  the  aggressor ;  no  one  should  com- 
mence a  dispute  unless  he  can  calculate  the  conse- 
quences, and  as  this  is  impracticable,  it  is  better  never 
to  commence  disputes,  particularly  such  as  are  to  be  ' 
decided  by  law.  Begin  is  opposed  to  end :  commence 
to  complete :  a  person  begins  a  thing  with  a  view  of 
ending  it ;  he  commences  a  thing  with  a  view  of  com 
pleting  it. 

To  begin  is  either  transitive  or  intransitive;  to  com 
mence  is  mostly  transitive  :  a  speaker  begins  by  apo- 
logizing; he  commences  his  speech  with  an  apology: 
happiness  frequently  ends  where  prosperity  begins ; 
whoever  commences  any  undertaking,  without  esti- 
mating his  own  power,  must  not  expect  to  succeed. 

To  begin  is  used  either  for  things  or  persons ;  to 
commence  for  persons  only :  all  things  have  their  be 
ginning;  in  order  to  effect  any  thing,  we  must  make  a 
commencement :  a  word  begins  with  a  particular  letter, 
or  a  line  begins  with  a  particular  word ;  a  person  com 
mences  his  career.  Lastly,  begin  is  more  colloquial 
Ihan  commence :  thus  we  say,  to  begin  the  work;  lo 
commence  the  operation:  to  begin  one's  play  ;  to  com- 
mence the  pursuit :  to  begin  to  write ;  to  commence  tht 
letter. 

To  commence  and  enter  upon  are  as  closely  allied  in 
sense  as  the  former  words;  they  differ  principally  it- 
application  :  to  commence  seems  rather  to  denote  tb; 
making  an  experiment; 

If  wit  so  much  from  ign'rance  undergo, 
Ah  1  let  not  learning  too  commence  its  foe  ! 

POPB. 

To  ejiter  upon,  that  of  first  doing  what  has  not  been 
tried  before:  we  commence  an  undertaking;  'If  any 
man  has  a  mind  to  enter  upon  such  a  voluntary  absti 
nence,  it  might  not  be  improper  to  give  him  the  cau 
tion  of  Pythagoras,  in  particular :  Absiine  a  fabis, 
that  is,  say  the  interpreters,  "  meddle  not  with  elec 
tions."  ' — Addison.  We  enter  upon  an  employment: 
speculating  people  are  very  ready  to  commence  schemes , 
considerate  people  are  always  averse  to  entering  upon 
any  office,  until  they  feel  themselves  fully  adequate  to 
discharge  its  duties. 

TO  MAKE,  FORM,  PRODUCE,  CREATE. 
The  idea  of  giving  birth  to  a  thing  is  common  tu  all 
these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
action ;  to  make  (v.  To  make)  is  the  most  general  and 
unqualified  term  ;  to  form  signifies  to  give  a,  form  to  z 
thing,  that  is,  to  maJce  it  after  a  given  form  {v.  Fotm); 
to  produce  {v.  To  effect)  is  to  bring  forth  into  the  light 
to  call  into  existence ;  lo  create  {v.  To  cause)  is  U 
bring  into  existence  by  an  absolute  exercise  of  power 
to  make  is  the  simplest  action  of  all,  and  comprehend 
a  simple  combination  by  the  smallest  efforts  ;  to  font 
requires  care  and  attention,  and  greater  efforts;  t* 
produce  requires  time,  and  also  labour:  whatevnr  it 
put  together  so  as  to  become  another  thing,  is  maat ;  a 
chair  or  a  table  is  made  :  whatever  is  put  into  any  dis- 
tinct/orm  13  formed  ;  the  potter /orms  the  clay  into  an 
earthen  vessel:  whatever  emanates  from  a  thing,  so 
as  to  become  a  (iislincl  object,  is  y^rorfucerf;  fireisoftea 
produced  by  the  violent  friction  of  two  p'eces  of  wood 
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•vith  each  other.  The  process  of  makivg  is  always 
perfoimed  by  some  conscious  ageiiti  who  einploys 
tither  mechanical  means,  or  the  simple  exercise  of 
power,  tt  bird  viakes  its  nest;  man  makes  varions 
things,  by  the  exercise  of  his  undersianding  and  his 
limbs;  the  Almighty  Maker  has  made  every  thing  by 
his  word.  The  process  of  forming  does  not  always 
require  a  conscious  agent;  things  are  likewise /orincd 
of  themselves;  or  they  are /ormerf  by  the  active  opera- 
tions of  other  bodies  ;  melted  lead,  when  thrown  into 
water,  will  form  itself  into  globules  and  masses  of 
various  shapes;  liard  substances  are  formed  in  the 
hum-m  body  which  give  rise  to  the  disease  termed  the 
gravel.  WJiat  is  produced  is  oftener  produced  by  the 
process  of  nature,  than  by  any  express  design;  the 
earth  produces  all  kinds  of  vegetables  from  seed ; 
animals,  by  a  similar  process,  produce  their  young. 
Create,  in  this  natural  sense  of  the  term,  is  employed 
as  tlic  act  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  that  of  the 
Supreme  Being  only ;  it  is  the  act  of  making  by  a 
simple  effort  of  power,  without  the  use  of  materials, 
and  witliout  any  process. 

They  are  all  employed  in  the  moral  sense,  and  with 
a  similar  distinction :  make  is  indetinile ;  we  mav 
make  a  thing  that  is  difficult  or  easy,  simple  or  com- 
plex ;  we  may  make  a  letter,  or  viake  a  poem  ;  we  may 
make  a  word,  or  make  a  contract;  '  In  every  treaty 
those  concessions  which  he  (Charles  I.)  thought  he 
could  not  maintain,  he  never  could  by  any  motive  or 
persuasion  be  induced  to  make.'' — Hume.  'To  form  is 
the  work  either  of  intelligence,  or  of  circumstances  : 
education  has  much  to  do  in  forming  the  habits,  but 
nature  has  more  to  do  informing  the  disposition  and 
the  mind  altdgether  ;  sentiments  are  frequently /ormcrf 
by  young  people  before  they  have  sufficient  maturity 
of  thought  and  knowledge  to  justify  them  in  coming 
to  any  decision  ;  'Homer's  and  Virgil's  heroes  do  not 
form  a  resoluiion  without  the  conduct  and  direction  of 
some  deity,' — Addison.  To  produce  is  the  effect  of 
great  mental  exertion ;  or  it  is  the  natural  operation 
of  things  :  no  industry  could  ever  produce  a  poem  or  a 
work  of  the  imagination  :  but  a  history  or  a  work  of 
science  may  be  produced  by  tiie  force  of  mere  labour. 
All  things,  both  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world, 
are  linked  together  upon  the  simple  principle  of  cause 
and  effect,  by  which  one  thing  is  ihe  producer,  and  the 
other  the  thing  produced:  quarrels  produce  hatred, 
and  kindness  produces  love  ;  as  heat  prodiices  inflam- 
mation and  fever,  or  disease  produces  death ;  'A  su- 
pernatural effect  is  that  wliich  is  above  any  natural 
power,  that  we  know  of,  to  produce.'' — Tillotson. 
Since  genius  is  a  spark  of  the  Divine  power  that  acts 
Dy  its  own  independent  agency,  the  property  of  crea- 
tion has  been  figuratively  ascribed  to  it:  the  creatine 
power  of  the  human  mind  is  a  faint  emblem  of  that 
power  which  brought  every  thing  into  existence  out  of 
nothing. 

A  wondrous  hieroglyphic  robe  she  wore, 
In  which  all  colours  and  all  figures  were, 
That  nature  or  tliat  fancy  can  create. — Cowley. 


FORM,  FIGURE,  CONFORMATION. 
Form,  in  French /orme,  Latin /orTna,  most  probably 
from  <f>5pT]na  and  0opfw  to  bear,  signifies  properly  the 
image  borne  or  sUiuiped;  figure  (v.  Figure)  signifies 
the  iniace  feigned  or  conceived  ;  covformation.,  in 
French  conformation,  in  Lalin  covformatio,  from  con- 
form^ signifies  the  imai;e  disposed  or  put  together. 

*  Form  is  the  generick  term  ;  figure  and  conforma- 
tion aie  special  terms.  The  form  is  the  work  either 
of  nature  or  art;  it  results  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  parts ;  xhe  figure  is  the  work  of  design  :  it  includes 
the  General  contour  or  outline:  the  conformation  \n- 
cludes  such  a  disiiosition  of  the  parts  oC  a  body  as  is 
adapted  for  performing  certain  functions.  Form  is 
the  property  of  every  substance;  and  the  artificial 
^brm  approaches  nearest  to  perfection,  as  it  is  most 
latural ; 

Matter,  as  wise  logicians  say, 

Cannot  without  a.  form  subsist, 

And  form,  say  T  as  well  as  they. 

Must  fail  if  matter  brings  no  grist. — Swift. 

•Vide  Girard  ■  "Fagon,  figure,  forme,  conforma- 


The^^ure  is  the  fVuit  of  the  imagmation ;  it  is  the  re 
presentation  of  the  actual /orm  that  belongs  to  things  ; 
it  is  more  or  lees  just  as  it  approaches  to  the  forin  of 
the  thing  itself ;  '  When  Caisar  was  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  Roman  mint,  he  placed  the  figure  of  an  ele- 
phant upon  the  reverse  of  the  publick  ujouey;  the 
word  CjEsar  signifying  an  elephant  in  tne  Punick 
language.' — Addison.  Conformation  Is  said  only  with 
regard  to  aninial  bodies;  nature  renders  it  more  or  iess 
suitable  aocording  to  the  accidental  occurrence  of  phy 
sical  causes ;  '  As  the  conformation  of  their  organs 
are  nearly  the  same  in  all  men,  so  the  manner  of  per- 
ceiving external  objects  is  in  all  men  the  same.' — 
BuREE.  The  erect  form  of  man  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing marks  of  his  superiority  over  every  other  ter- 
restrial being  :  the  human  figure  when  well  painted  is 
an  object  of  admiiration :  the  turn  of  the  mind  is 
doubtless  influenced  by  the  conformation  of  the  bodily 
organs.  A  person's  form  is  said  to  be  handsome  or 
ugly,  common  or  uncommon;  his^^-ure  to  be  correct 
or  incorrect;  a  conformation  to  be  riood  or  bad. 
Heathens  have  worshipped  the  Deity  under  variona 
fo7~ms  :  mathCiiatical  ^^urcs  are  the  only  true  ^^urcs 
with  which  t/e  are  acquainted;  the  craniologist  af- 
fects to  judf  i  of  characters  by  the  conformation  of  the 
skull. 

Form     .id  figure  are  used  in  a  Kioral  application 
although  conformation  is  not. 

We  speak  of  adopting  a  form  of  faith,  a  form  of 
words,  txform  of  godliness ; 

O  ceremony !  show  me  but  thy  worth, 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and /orm, 

Creating  fear  and  awe  in  other  men  1 

Shakspkake. 
AVe  speak  of  cutting  a  showy,  a  dismal,  or  ridiculous 
figure  ;  '  Those  who  make  the  greatest  figure  in  most 
arts  and  sciences  are  universally  allowed  to  be  of  the 
British   nation.' — Addison.      Form  may  also  some 
times  be  taken  for  tlie  person  who  presents  lhe/o77re; 
Lo,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  wood, 
Before  my  eyes  a  beauteous  form  appears  ; 
A  virgin's  dress,  and  modest  looks,  she  wears. 
Wynnm 
The  word  fig\ire  is  also  used  in  a  similar  manner. 


TO  FORM,  FASHION,  MOULD,  SHAPE 
To  form  is  to  put  into  a  form,  which  is  here  as  bn 
fore  (o  Form)  the  generick  term  :  to  fashion  is  to  put 
into  a  particular  or  distinct  form:  lo  mould  is  to  put 
into  a  set  form :  lo  shape  is  to  form  simply  as  it  re 
spects  the  exieriour.  As  every  thing  receives  a  form 
when  it  receives  existence,  to  form  conveys  the  idea 
of  prndncing;  *  Horace  was  intimate  with  a  prince  of 
the  greatest  goodness  and  humanity  imaginable  :  and 
his  court  was  formed  after  his  example.' — Steele. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  formed  in  any 
distinct  or  remarkable  way,  we  may  speak  of  it  as 
fashioned  :  '  By  tlie  best  information  that  I  could  get 
of  this  matter,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  prodigious 
pile  was  fashioned  into  the  shape  it  now  bears  by 
several  tools  and  instruments,  of  which  they  have  a 
wonderful  variety  in  this  country.' — Addison.  God 
formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  ;  he  fa- 
shioned him  after  his  own  image.  When  we  wish  to 
represent  a  thing  sls  formed  according  to  a  precise  rule, 
we  should  say  it  was  moulded ;  thus  the  habits  of  a 
man  are  moulded  at  the  will  of  a  superiour ; 
How  dare  you,  mother,  endless  date  demand, 
For  vessels  moulded  by  a  mortal  hand  ? — Drtden. 
When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  receiving  the 
accidental  qualities  which  distinguish  it  from  others, 
we  talk  of  shaping  it:  the  potter  shapes  the  clay; 
the  milliner  shapes  the  bonnet;  a  man  shapes  his 
actions  to  the  humours  of  another ;  '  Those  nature 
hath  shaped  with  a  great  head,  narrow  breast,  and 
shoulders  sticking  out,  seem  nmch  inclined  to  a  con- 
sumption.*— Harvey- 

Nature  has /ormerf  all  animated  beings  with  an  In 
stinctive  desire  of  self-preservation.  Creatures  /* 
shioned  like  ouiselves  with  flesh  and  blood  cannot  at- 
tain to  the  perfection  of  spiritual  beings.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  that  the  human  mind  may  be  mouldca 
upnn  the  principles  of  art  at  the  will  of  the  instructer, 
with  the  same  ease  tliat  wax  may  be  shaped  itito  tlis 
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figure  of  a  Hrd,  a  beast,  or  a  man,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  artist.    This  is  however  true  only  in  pari. 

TO  FORM,  COMPOSE,  CONSTITUTE. 

Form  (v.  Form^  figure)  signifies  to  give  a  form; 
zompose  has  the  same  signiiication  as  given  under  the 
head  To  compose,  settle;  and  constitute  that  given 
under  the  head  of  To  constitute. 

Form  is  a  generick  and  indefinite  term.  To  cote- 
pose  and  constitute  are  modes  of  forming.  Thesi 
words  may  be  employed  either  to  designate  modes  of 
action,  or  to  characterize  thinirg.  Things  may  be 
formed  either  by  persons  or  things  ;  they  are  composed 
ind  constituted  only  by  conscious  agents :  thus  per- 
sons/orm  things,  or  things /orm  one  another :  thus  we 
^orm  a  circle,  or  the  reflection  of  the  light  after  rain 
forms  a  rainbow.  Persons  cowpose'&wd  constitute: 
thus  a  musician  composes  a  piece  of  musick,  or  men 
eoTistitute  laws.  Form  in  regard  to  persons  is  the  act 
of  the  will  and  determination ; 

The  liquid  ore  he  drained 
Into  fit  molds  prepared  ;  from  which  he  formed 
First  his  own  tools.— Milton. 
Ci^mpose  is  a  work  of  the  intellect ;  *  Words  so  pleasing 
to  God  as  those  which  the  Son  of  God  himself  hath 
composed^  were  not   possible   lor   men  to  frame.' — 
Hooker.     Constitute  is  an  act  of  power,  which  men 
must  submit  to.    We  form  a  party ;  we  form  a  plan  ; 
we  compose  a  book ;   men  constitute  governments, 
offices,  Si.c. 

When  employed  to  characterize  things, /orm  signi- 
fies simply  to  have  a  form,  be  it  either  simple  or  com- 
plex; compose  and  constitute  are  paid  only  of  those 
things  which  have  ccmplex /orms ;  the  former  as  re- 
specting the  material,  the  latter  the  esseuti;il  parts  of 
an  object :  thus  we  may  say  that  an  object  forms  a 
circle,  or  a  semiciicle,  or  the  segment  of  a  circle  ;  'All 
animals  of  the  same  kind  which  form  a  society  are 
more  knowing  than  others.' — Addison.  A  society  is 
composed  of  individuals; 

Nor  did  Israel  'scape 

Th'  infection,  when  their  borrow'd  gold  composed 

The  calf  in  Oriel. — Milton. 
Law  and  order  constitute  the  essence  of  society;  'To 
receive  and  to  communicate  assistance  constitutes  the 
happiness  of  human  life.'— Johnson.  So  letters  and 
Byllables  compose  a  word ;  but  sense  is  essential  to  con- 
stitute a  word. 

FORMAL,  CEREMONIOUS. 

Formal  and  ceremonious,  from  form  and  ceremony 
'v.  Form,  ceremony),  are  eitlier  taken  in  an  indifferent 
b.msc  with  respect  to  what  contains  form  and  cere- 
mony, or  in  a  bad  sense,  as  expressing  the  excess  of 
form  and  ceremony.  A  person  expects  to  have  a 
formal  dismissal  before  he  considers  himself  as  dis- 
missed ;  people  of  fashion  pay  each  other  ceremonious 
visits,  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  distant  intercourse. 
Whatever  communications  are  made  from  one  govern- 
ment to  another  must  be  made  in  a  formal  manner ; 
*  As  there  are  formal  and  written  leagues,  respective 
to  certain  enemies ;  so  there  is  a  natural  and  tacit  con- 
federation among  all  men  against  the  common  enemies 
of  human  society.* — Bacon.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
church  to  regulate  the  ceremonious  part  of  religion. 
'  Under  a  different  economy  of  religion,  God  was  more 
tender  of  the  shell  and  ceremonious  part  of  his  wor- 
ship.'— South. 

Formal,  in  the  bad  sense,  is  opposed  to  easy:  cere- 
monious to  the  cordial.  A  format  carriage  prevents  a 
»;ierson  from  indulging  himself  in  the  innocent  fami- 
liarities of  friendly  intercourse; 

Formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

Shakspeare. 
A  ceremonious  carriage  puts  a  stop  to  all  hospitality 
and  kindness.  Princes,  in  their  formal  intercourse 
with  each  other,  know  nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety; ceremonious  visitants  give  and  receive  enter- 
lainmenty,  without  tasting  any  of  the  enjoyments 
which  flow  tVimi  the  reciprocity  of  kind  offices  ;  'From 
the  moment  one  sets  up  for  an  author,  one  must  be 
treated  as  ceremoniously.,  that  ip,  as  unfaithfully,  "  as 
n  kins's  (Uvounte.  or  a<?  a  king.*" — Popi:. 


TO  CAUSE,  OCCASION,  CREATK. 

To  cause.,  from  the  substantive  cause,  naturally  st|^ 
nifies  to  be  the  causa  of;  occasion,  from  the  no'in  oc 
casion,  signifies  to  be  the  occasion  of;  create,  in  Latiji 
creatus,  participle  of  creo.,  conies  from  the  Greek  KpiiA 
to  command,  and  KEpaivti)  to  perform. 

WhSLl  is  caused  seems  to  follow  naturally;  what  la 
occasioned  follows  incidentally;  what  is  created  re- 
ceives its  existence  arbitrarily.  A  wound  causes  pain ; 
accidents  occasion  delay ;  busy-bodies  create  miscn-ef. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  children  cause  great  afilisr 
tion  to  the  parents ; 

Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  life  belongs. 
But  what  our  follies  cause,  or  mutual  wrongs. 
Jenyns. 
Business  occasions  a  person's  late  attendance  at  h 
place ;  The  good  Psalmist  condemns  the  (boUsit 
thoughts  which  a  reflection  on  the  prosperous  slaw 
of  his  affairs  had  sometimes  occasionad  in  him.' — At 
TERBURY.  Disputes  and  misunderstandings  create  ani- 
mosity and  ill-win  ;  '  As  long  as  the  powers  or  abilities 
which  are  ascribed  to  otheis  are  exerted  in  a  sphere 
of  action  remote  from  ours,  and  not  brought  into  com- 
petition with  talents  of  the  same  kind  to  wlfich  we 
have  pretensions,  they  create  no  jealousy.' — Blair 
The  cause  of  a  person's  ntisforiunes  may  often  be 
traced  to  his  own  misconduct;  the  improper  beha- 
viour of  one  person  may  occaszon  an  ther  to  ask  foi 
an  explanation  :  jealousies  are  created  in  the  minds  of 
relatives  by  an  unnecessary  reserve  and  distance. 

TO  MAKE,  DO,  ACT. 
Make,  in  Dutch  makcn,  Saxon  macan,  &c.,  comes 
from  the  Greek  yjTYav^  an,  signifying  to  put  together 
with  art;  do,  in  German  than,  comes  probably  fiom 
the  Greek  Bzivai  to  put,  signifying  to  put,  or  put  in 
order,  to  bring  to  pass;  act,  in  Latin  actus,  from  ago 
to  direct,  signifies  literally  to  put  in  motion. 

We  cannot  make  without  doing,  but  we  may  do 
{v.  To  act)  without  making:  to  do  is  siniplv  lo  move 
for  a  certain  end  ;  to  make  is  to  do,  so  as  to  bring  some- 
thing into  being,  which  was  not  before:  we  make  a 
thing  what  it  was  not  before;  we  do  a  tlnng  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  did  it  before:  wliat  is  made  ii 
either  better  or  worse,  or  the  same  as  another  ; 

Empire  !  thou  poor  and  despicable  thing! 

When  such  as  these  make  and  unmake  a  king. 
Dryden 
Wliat  is  done,  is  done  either  wisely  or  unwisely  ; 

What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known. 

And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own. — Cowley. 
We  adt  witenever  we  do  any  thing,  but  we  may  act 
without  doing  any  tiling.  The  verb  act  is  always  in- 
transitive ;  and  do  transitive ;  we  do  something,  but 
not  act  something.  The  act  approaches  nearest  to  the 
idea  of  move;  it  is  properly  the  exertion  of  power 
corporeal  or  mental:  do  is  closely  allied  to  e^ect ;  it  I3 
the  producing  an  effect  by  such  an  exertion.  They 
act  very  unwisely  who  attempt  to  do  more  than  their 
abilities  will  enable  them  to  complete:  whniever  we 
do,  let  us  be  careful  to  act  considerately;  'We  have 
made  this  a  maxim,  "That  a  man  who  is  commonly 
called  good-natured  is  hardly  to  be  thanked  for  Vt'hat 
he  does.,  because  half  that  is  acted  ahout  him  is  done 
rather  by  his  sufferance  tha'i  approbation."' — Steklk 

ACTION,  ACT,  DEED. 

The  words  action.,  act,  and  deed,  thouch  derivea 
from  the  preceding  verbs,  have  an  obvious  distinction 
in  their  meaning. 

*  We  mark  the  degrees  of  action  which  indicate 
energy ;  we  mark  the  number  of  acts  which  may  serre 
to  designate  a  habit  or  character :  we  speak  of  a  lively, 
vehement,  or  impetuous  action;  a  man  of  action/m 
distinction  from  a  mere  talker  or  an  idler;  whatevei 
rests  without  influence  or  movement  has  lost  its  ac- 
tion: we  speak  of  many  acis  of  a  particular  kind, 
we  call  him  a  fool  who  commits  continued  acts  of 
folly;  and  him  a  niggard  who  commits  nothing  bul 
acts  of  meanness. 

Motion  IS  a  continued  exertion  of  power:  act  fs  I 

Ruubaud  :  "  Acie.  ac'ion  " 
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Mngle  exertion  of  powpr ,  tl» ;  ;iny*ical  movement ;  the 
simple  acting.  Our  actions  arfi  our  works  in  the 
strict  sense  of  tlie  word ;  our  atis  are  the  operations 
of  our  faculties.  The  ciiaracter  of  a  man  must  be 
judged  by  his  actions;  the  merit  of  actions  depends 
on  "^the  motives  that  give  rise  to  them :  the  act  of 
speaking  is  peculiar  to  man  ;  hut  the  acts  of  walking, 
runiiitig,  eating,  &c.  are  common  to  all  animals. 

jictions  may  be  considered  either  singly  or  col- 
lectively ;  acts'  are  regarded  only  individually  and 
specifically :  we  speak  of  all  a  man^s  actions^  but  not 
all  his  acts  ;  we  say  a  good  action,  a  virtuous  action,  a 
charitable  wMon ;  but  an  act^  not  an  action  of  good- 
ness, an  act  of  virtue,  an  act  of  faith,  an  act  of  cha- 
rity, and  the  like.  It  is  a  good  action  to  conceal  the 
faults  of  our  neighbours;  but  a  rare  act  of  charily 
among  men.  Many  noble  actions  are  done  in  private, 
the  consciousness  of  which  is  the  only  reward  of  the 
doer ;  the  wisest  of  men  may  occasionally  commit 
acts  of  folly  which  are  not  imputable  to  their  general 
character  ;  '  Many  of  tliose  actions  which  are  apt  to 
procure  fame  are  not  in  their  nature  conducive  to  our 
ultimate  happiness.' — Abdison.  Nothing  can  be  a 
greater  act  of  imprudence  than  not  to  take  an  occa- 
sional review  of  our  past  actions;  'I  desire  that  the  ' 
same  rule  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  fraternity  of  i 
heathen  gods ;  it  being  my  design  to  condemn  every  ' 
poem  to  the  flames,  ni  which  Jupiter  thundeis  or 
exercises  any  act  of  authority  which  docs  not  belong 
to  him,' — Addison. 

Actimi*  is  a  term  applied  to  whatever  is  done  in 
general ;  act  to  that  which  is  remarkable  or  that  re- 
quires to  be  distinguished.  The  sentiments  of  the 
heart  are  easier  to  be  discovered  by  one's  actions  than  by 
one's  words  :  it  is  an  heroick  act  to  forgive  our  enemy, 
when  we  are  in  a  condition  to  be  revenged  on  him. 
The  good  man  is  cautious  in  all  hi::  actions  to  avoid 
even  the  appearance  of  evil :  a  great  prince  is  anxious 
to  mark  ei'ery  year  by  some  distinguished  act  of  wis- 
dom or  viitiie, 

Act  and  deed  are  both  employed  for  what  is  re- 
markable ;  but  a£t  denotes  only  one  single  thing  done  ; 

Who  fortli  from  nothing  call'd  this  comely  frame, 

Kis  will  and  act,  his  word  and  work  the  same. 

Prior. 
Veed  implies  some  complicated  performance,  some- 
•.hing  achieved  :  we  display  but  one  quality  or  power 
in  performing  an  act;  we  display  many,  both  phy- 
sical and  mental,  in  performing  a  deed.  A  prince  dis- 
tinguishes himself  hy  acts  of  mercy;  the  commander 
of  an  army  by  martial  deeds  ; 

I  on  the  other  side 

Us'd  no  ambition  to  commend  my  deeds  ; 

The  deeds  themselves,  though  mute,  spoke  loud  the 
doer. — Milton. 
lActs  of  disobedience  in  youth  frequently  lead  to  the 
perpetration  of  the  foulest  deeds  in  more  advanced 
life. 

DEED,  EXPLOIT,  ACHIEVEMENT,  FEAT. 

Deed,  from  do,  expresses  the  thing  done  ;  exploit,  in 
French  exploit,  most  probably  changed  from  expUca- 
tus,  signifies  the  thing  unfolded  or  displayed ;  achieve- 
ment, from  achieve,  signifies  the  thing  achieved;  feat, 
in  French  fait,  JjSilin  factum,  from  facio,  signifies  the 
thing  done. 

The  first  three  words  rise  progressively  on  each 
other:  deeds,  compared  with  the  others,  is  employed 
tor  that  which  is  ordinary  or  extraordinary;  exploit 
and  achievement  are  used  only  for  the  extriordinary  ; 
the  latter  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  former. 

JJeeds  must  always  be  characterized  as  good  or  bad, 
magnanimous  or  atrocious,  and  the  like,  except  in 
poetry,  where  the  term  becomes  elevated  ; 

Great  Pollio !  thou  fof  whom  thy  Rome  prepares 

The  ready  triumph  of  thy  finish'd  wars ; 

Is  tiiere  in  fate  an  hour  reserv'd  for  pie 

To  sing  thy  deeds  in  numbers  worthy  thee  ? 

Drydkn. 
Exploit  and  achievement  do  not  necessarily  require 
any  epithets;  they  are  always  taken  in  the  proper 
•onse  for  something  great.    Exploit,  when  compared 
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with  achieveiiicjit,  is  .\  term  used  hi  piam  prose;  it 
designates  not  so  much  what  is  great  as  what  is  real ; 
achievement  is  most  adapted  to  poetry  and  romance ; 
it  soars  above  what  the  eye  sees,  and  the  oar  hears,  and 
atfords  scope  for  the  imagination.  Blartial  deeds  arc 
as  interesting  to  the  reader  ns  to  the  performer:  the 
pages  of  modern  history  will  be  crowded  with  the 
exploits  of  Englishmen  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  those 
of  ancient  and  fabulous  history  are  with  the  achieve 
mints  of  their  heroes  and  deini-goda.  An  exploit 
marks  only  personal  bravery  in  action ;  an  achieve- 
ment denotes  elevation  of  character  in  every  respect, 
grandeur  of  design,  promptitude  in  execution,  and 
valour  in  action. 

An  exploit  may  be  executed  by  the  design  and  at  the 
will  of  another;  a  common  soldier  or  an  army  may 
perform  exploits ; 

High  matter  thou  enjoin'st  me,  O  prime  of  men .' 
Sail  task  and  hard  ;  for  Imw  shall  I  relate 
To  human  sense  tli'  invisible  exploits 
Of  warring  spirits  1 — Milton. 

An  achievement  is  designed  and  executed  by  the 
achiever;  Heicules  is  distingui>liod  for  his  achieve- 
ntcjits :  and  in  the  snnie  niauiici  we  ?peak  of  the 
achievements  of  knights-errant  ur  uf  great  comman- 
ders ; 

Great  spoils  and  trophies  gain'd  by  thee  tliey  bear, 

Then  let  thy  ovi-n  achievements  be  thy  share. 

DUYDEN. 

Feat  approaches  nearest  to  exploit  in  signification  ; 
the  former  marks  skill,  and  the  latter  resolution.  The 
/e«(s  of  chivalry  displayed  in  justs  and  tournaments 
were  in  former  times  as  much  esteemed  as  warlike 
exploits ; 

Much  I  have  heard 
Of  thy  prodigious  might,  and /eats  porform'd. 
Milton. 
Exploit  and  feat  are  often  used  in  derision,  to  mark 
the  absence  of  those  qualiiies  in  the  actions  of  indivi- 
duals.   The  soldier  who  aliects  to  be  foremost  in  situa- 
tions where  tliere  is  no  danger  cannot  be  more  pro- 
perly derided  than  by  terming  his  action  an  exploit. 
he  who  prides  himself  on  the  display  of  skill  in  the 
petformance  of  a  paltry  trick  may  be  laughed  at  foi 
having  performed  a  feat. 

ACTION,  GKSTirRE,  GESTICULATION,  POS 
TURE,  ATTITUDE,  POSITION. 

Action  is  either  the  act  of  acting,  or  the  manner  o( 
acting  ;  gesture,  in  French  geste,  Latin  gestus,  par 
ticiple  of  gero  to  carry  one's  self,  signifies  the  manner 
of  carrying  one's  body;  gesticulation,  in  Latin  ges 
ticulatio,  comes  from  gesticulor  to  make  many  gcfi 
tares  ;  posture,  in  French  posture,  Latin  positura  ^ 
position,  comes  from  positus,  participle  of  pono,  signi- 
fying the  manner  of  placing  one's  self;  attitude,  in 
Frencli  attitude,  Italian  aititudine,  is  changed  from 
aptitude,  signifying  a  propriety  as  to  disposition. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  tlie  stale  of  the  body  ; 
the  former  three  indicating  a  state  of  motion ;  the 
latter  two  a  state  of  rest.  Action  respects  the  move- 
ments  of  the  body  in  general;  gesture  is  an  action 
indicative  of  some  particular  state  of  mind  ;  gesticu- 
lation is  a  species  of  artificial  gesture.  Raising  the 
arm  is  an  action  :  bowing  is  ^gesture. 

Actions  may  be  ungraceful;  gestures  mAf^ceni  A 
suitable  action  sometimrs  gives  gi  eat  force  to  the  words 
that  are  uttered ;  '  Cicero  concludes  his  celebrated 
book  "de  Oratore"  with  some  precepts  for  pionun- 
ciation  and  action,  without  which  part  he  affirms  that 
the  best  orator  in  the  world  can  never  smcecd.' — 
Hughes.  Gestures  often  supply  the  place  of  lan- 
gtiage  between  people  of  diflerenl  nations  ;  '  Our  best 
actors  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  support  themselves 
with  proper  gesture,  as  they  move  from  any  considera- 
ble distance  to  the  fiont  of  the  stage.*— Steele.  Ac- 
tions characterize  a  man  as  vulgar  or  well-bred  ;  ges- 
tures mark  the  temper  of  the  mind.  There  are  many 
actions  which  It  is  the  object  of  education  to  prevent 
from  growing  into  habits:  savages  express  the  vehe- 
ment passions  of  the  mind,  by  vehement  gestures  on 
every  occasion,  even  in  their  amusements.  An  extra- 
vacant  or  unnatural  gesture  is  termed  a  gesticulation ; 
»  f-vcoplmnl,  who  wishes  to  cringe  into  favour  wilk 
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tne  great,  deals  ttargelv  in  gesticulation  to  mark  his 
devotion  ;  a  buffoon  who  attempts  to  imitate  the  ges- 
tures of  another  will  use  gesticulation;  and  the  mon- 
key who  apes  the  actions  of  human  beings  does  so  by 
means  of  gestizulations  ;  'Neither  the  judges  of  our 
laws,  nor  the  representatives  of  the  people,  would  be 
much  affected  by  laboured  gesticulation,  or  believe 
any  man  the  more,  because  he  rolled  his  eyes,  or 
puffed  his  cheeks.'— Johnson. 

Posture  *  is  a  mode  of  placing  the  body  more  or 
less  differing  from  the  ordinary  habits ;  attitude  is  the 
manner  of  "keeping  the  body  hiore  or  less  suitable  to 
the  existing  circumstances.  A  posture,  however  con- 
venient, is  never  assumed  without  exertion ;  it  is  there- 
fon:  willingly  changed:  an  attitude,  though  not  usual, 
is  still  according  to  the  nature  of  things ;  it  is  therefore 
readily  preserved.  A  posture  is  singular ;  it  has  some- 
thing in  it  which  departs  from  the  ordinaiy  carriage 
of  the  body,  and  makes  it  remarkable;  'Falsehood  in 
a  short  time  found  by  experience,  that  her  superiority 
consisted  only  in  the  celerity  of  her  course,  and  the 
change  of  her  posture.^ — Johnson.  An  attitude  is 
striking ;  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  character  or 
impression;  'Falsehood  always  endeavoured  to  copy 
the  mien  and  attitudes  of  truth.* — Johnson.  A  brave 
man  will  put  himself  into  a  posture  of  defence,  with- 
out assuming  an  attitude  n(  defia.nce. 

Strange  and  furced  positions  of  the  body  are  termed 
postures ;  noble,  agreeable,  and  expressive  forms  of 
carriage,  are  called  attitudes :  mountebanks  and  clowns 
put  themselves  into  ridiculous  postures  in  order  to 
excite  laughter;  actors  assume  graceful  attitudes  to 
represent  their  characters.  Postures  are  to  the  body 
what  grimaces  are  to  the  face;  attitudes  are  to  the 
body  what  air  is  to  the  figure:  he  who  in  attempting 
to  walk  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  dancer,  puts  himself 
into  a  ridiculous  posture ;  a  graceful  and  elegant  atti- 
tude in  dancing  becomes  an  affected  and  laughable 
posture  in  another  case. 

Postures  are  sometimes  usefully  employed  in  stage 
dincing;  the  attitudes  are  necessarily  employed  by 
painters,  sculptors,  dancing  masters,  and  other  artists. 
Posture  is  said  of  the  whole  body  ;  the  rest,  of  parti- 
cular limbs  or  parts.  Attitude  and  posture  are  figu- 
ratively applied  to  other  objects  besides  the  body : 
armies  assume  a  menacing  attitude;  in  a  critical  pos- 
ture of  affairs,  extraordinary  skill  is  required  on  the 
part  of  thn  government;  'Milton  has  presented  this 
violent  spirit  (Moloch)  as  the  first  that  rises  in  that 
assembly  to  give  his  opinion  upon  their  present  ;)0S- 
ture  of  affairs.' — Addison. 

Position,  when  compared  with  posture,  is  taken  only 
in  regard  to  persons,  in  which  case  the  posture,  as  ob- 
served above,  is  a  species  of  position,  namely,  an  arti- 
ficial position:  if  a  person  stands  tiptoe,  in  order  to 
sec  to  a  greater  distance,  he  may  be  said  to  put  him- 
self into  that  position;  but  if  a  dancer  do  the  same, 
as  a  part  of  his  performance,  it  becomes  a  posture:  so, 
likewise,  when  one  leans  against  the  wall  it  is  a  lean- 
ing position ;  '  Every  step,  in  the  progression  of  exist- 
ence, changes  our  position  with  respect  to  the  things 
about  us.'— Johnson.  But  when  one  theatrically  bends 
his  body  backward  or  forward,  it  is  a  posture:  one 
may,  in  the  same  manner,  sit  in  an  erect  position,  or 
in  a  reclining  posture ;  '  When  I  entered  his  room,  he 
was  sitting  in  a  contemplative  posture,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  ground ,  after  he  had  continued  in  his 
reverie  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  rose  up  and 
seemed  by  his  gestures  to  lake  leave  of  some  invisible 

guest.' — HaWKES  WORTH. 

ACTION,  AGENCY,  OPERATION. 
Action  (v.  To  act)  is  the  effect,  agency  the  cause. 
Mtion  is  inherent  in  the  subject ; 

noble  English,  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  power  of  France, 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by, 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action. — Shakspeare. 
Agencij  is  something  exteriour ;  it  is,  in  fact,  putting  a 
thing  into  action:  in  this  manner,  the  whole  world  is 
in  action  through  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Being; 
A  few  advances  there  are  in  the  following   papers 
•tending  to  assert  Vni  superintendence  and  agency  of 
Providence  in  the  natural  world.'— Woodward.  Some- 
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times  the  word  actior^  is  taken  in  the  sense  ot  acting 
upon,  when  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  agency;  '  U 
is  better  therefore  that  the  earth  should  move  about  its 
own  centre,  and  make  those  useful  vicissitudes  of  night 
and  day,  than  expose  always  the  same  side  to  the  action 
of  the  sun.' — Bkntley.  Operation^  from  the  Latin 
operatio,  and  opera  labour  or  opus  need,  signifying  the 
work  that  is  needful,  is  action  for  a  specifick  end,  and 
according  lo  a  rule  ;  as  the  operation  ol;  nature  in  the 
article  of  vegetation ; 

The  tree  whose  operation  brings 
Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  shun  the  a  to  taste 

MiLTOH. 

ACTIVE,  DILIGENT,  INDUSTRIOUS,  ASSIDU 
OUS,  LABORIOUS. 

Active,  from  the  verb  to  act,  implies  a  propensity  tc 
act,  to  be  doing  something  without  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  object;  diligent,  in  French  dz7z^en(,  Latin  dilt- 
gens,  participle  of  di'ii^o  to  choose  or  like,  implies  an 
attachment  to  an  object,  and  consequent  attention  tc 
it ;  industrious,  in  French  industrieux,  Latin  indus- 
trius,  is  probably  formed  from  intra  within  and  st7~uo 
to  fjuild,  make,  or  do,  signifying  an  inward  or  tho- 
rough inclination  lo  be  engaged  in  some  serious  work; 
assiduous,  in  French  assidu,  in  Latin  assiduus,  is 
compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  siduus  from  sedeo  to  sit, 
signifying  to  sit  close  to  a  thing ;  laborious,  in  French 
lahoricux,  Latin  laboriosus,  from  labour,  implies  bi!- 
longing  to  labour,  or  the  inclination  to  labour. 

We  are  active  if  we  are  only  ready  to  exert  our 
powers,  whether  to  any  end  or  not;  'Providence  has 
made  the  human  soul  an  active  being.'— Johnson. 
We  are  diligent  when  we  are  active  for  some  specifick 
end ;  '  A  constant  and  unfailing  obedience  is  above  the 
reach  of  terrestrial  diligence.^ — Johnson.  We  are  in- 
dustrious when  no  time  is  left  unemployed  in  some 
serious  pursuit;  'It  has  been  observed  by  writers  of 
morality,  that  in  order  to  quicken  human  industry^ 
Providence  has  so  contrived  that  our  daily  food  is  not 
to  be  procured  without  much  pains  and  labour.'— 
Addison.  We  are  assiduous  if  we  do  not  leave  a 
thing  until  it  is  finitshed ;  '  If  ever  a  cure  is  performed 
on  a  patient,  where  quacks  are  concerned,  they  can 
claim  no  greater  share  in  it  than  Virgil's  lapis  in  the 
curing  of  ^neas;  he  tried  his  skill,  was  very  assi- 
duous about  tiie  wound,  and  indeed  was  the  only 
visible  means  that  relie\'ed  the  hero;  but  the  poet 
assures  us  it  was  the  particular  assistance  of  a  deity 
that  speeded  the  operation.' — Pearce.  We  are  labo- 
rious when  the  bodily  or  mental  powers  are  regularly 
employed  in  some  hard  labour ;  '  Tf  we  look  into  the 
brute  creation,  we  find  all  its  individuals  engaged  in  a 
painful  and  laborious  way  of  life  to  procure  a  neces- 
sary subsistence  for  themselves.' — Addison. 

A  man  may  be  active  without  being  diligent,  since 
he  may  employ  himself  in  what  is  of  no  importance; 
but  he  can  scarcely  be  diligent  without  being  active, 
since  diligence  supposes  some  degree  of  activity  in 
one's  application  to  a  useful  object.  A  man  maybe 
diligent  without  being  industrious,  for  he  may  dili- 
gently employ  himself  about  a  particular  favourite 
object  without  employing  himself  constantly  in  the 
same  way ;  and  he  may  be  industrious  without  being 
diligent,  since  diligence  implies  a  free  exercise  nf  the 
mental  as  well  as  corporeal  powers,  but  industry  ap- 
plies principally  to  manual  labour.  Activity  and  dili- 
gence aro  therefore  commonly  the  property  of  lively  or 
strong  minds,  but  industry  may  be  associated  with 
moderate  talents.  A  man  may  be  d.ligent  without 
being  assiduous  ;  but  he  cannot  be  assiduous  without 
being  diligent,  for  assiduity  is  a  sort  of  persevering 
diligence.  A  man  may  be  induetriouc,  without  being 
laborious,  but  not  vice  versd ;  for  laboriousness  is  a 
severer  kind  of  industry- 

The  active  man  is  never  easy  without  an  employ- 
ment ;  the  diligent  man  is  contented  with  the  employ 
ment  he  has;  th^e  industrious  man  goes  from  one  em 
ployment  to  the  other;  the  assiduous  man  seeks  to 
attain  the  end  of  his  employment;  the. laborious  man 
spares  no  pains  or  labour  in  following  his  employment. 

Activity  is  of  great  importance  for  those  who  have 
the  management  of-  public  concerns  :  diligence  in  busi- 
ness contributes  greatly  to  success  :  industry  is  of  great 
valine  in  obtaining  a  livelihood:  whhoui  assiduity  no 
advances  can  be  made  in  science  or  literature;  anij 
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wiuiout  laborious  exertions,  considerable  attainments 
are  not  to  be  expected  in  many  literary  pursuits. 

Active  minds  set  on  foot  inquiries  to  which  the  in- 
dustrious,hy  assiduous  application,  and  diligent  if  not 
iaborious  research,  often  aitbrd  satisfactory  answers. 

ACTIVE,  BRISK,  AGILE,  NIMBLE. 

Active  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
brisk  has  a  common  origin  with  fresh,  which  is  in 
Saxon  fersk,  Dutch  friack  or  bersk,  Danish  frisky 
fcrsky  &c. ;  agile,  in  Latin  agilisi  comes  from  thesame 
verb  as  active,  signifying  a  fitness,  a  readiness  to  act  or 
move;  nimble  is  probably  derived  from  the  Saxon 
nemen  to  take,  implying  a  fitness-  or  capacity  to  take 
any  thing  by  a  celerity  of  movement. 

Activity  respects  one's  transactions ;  briskness,  one's 
sports :  men  are  active  in  carrying  on  business ;  chil- 
dren are  brisk  in  their  play.  Agility  refers  to  the  light 
and  easy  carriage  of  tlie  body  in  springing ;  nimble- 
ncss  to  Us  quick  and  gliding  movements  in  running, 
A  rope-dancer  is  agile  ;  a  female  moves  nimbly. 

Activity  results  from  ardour  of  mind ;  '  There  is  not 
a  more  painful  action  of  the  mind  than  invention  ;  yet 
in  dreams  it  works  with  that  ease  and  activity^  that 
we  are  not  sensible  when  the  faculty  is  employed.'— 
Addison.  Sn's&ncss  springs  from  vivacity  of  feeling; 
'I  made  my  next  application  to  a  widow,  and  attacked 
her  so  briskly  that  I  thought  myself  within  a  fortnight 
of  her.' — BoDGELL.  Agility  is  produced  by  corporeal 
vijour,  and  habitual  strong  exertion;  'When  the 
Piince  touched  his  stirrup,  and  was  going  to  speak, 
the  officer,  with  an  incredible  fl07/i(y,  threw  himself  on 
the  earth  and  kissed  his  feet.' — Steele.  JtTimbleness 
results  from  an  effort  to  move  lightly  ; 

O  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet 
Hasting  this  way. — Milton. 

ACTIVE,  BUSY,  OFFICIOUS. 

Ji-.'.ine  signifies  the  same  as  before ;  busy,  in  Sa.xon 
gcbisgMy  from  bisgian,  in  German  heschdfftigt^  from 
bcsckdfftigen  to  occupy,  and  schaffcn  to  make  or  do, 
implies  a  propensity  to  be  occupied ;  officious,  in  French 
officiciLX^  Latm  officiosus,  from  officium  duty  or  service, 
signifies  a  propensity  to  perform  some  service  or  office. 

Active  respects  the  habit  or  disposition  of  the  mind ; 
bjtsy  and  officious,  either  the  disposition  of  the  mind, 
or  the  employment  of  the  moment :  the  formerregards 
every  species  of  employment ;  the  latter  only  particular 
kinds  of  employment.  An  active  person  is  ever  ready 
to  be  employed ;  a  person  is  busy,  when  he  is  actually 
pmployed  in  any  object;  he  is  officious,  when  he  is 
employed  for  others. 

Active  is  always  taken  in  a  good,  or  at  least  an  in- 
different sense  ;  it  is  opposed  to  lazy;  '  The  pursuits  of 
the  ac(i»e  part  of  mankind  are  either  in  the  paths  of 
religion  and  virtue,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  roads 
to  wealth,  honour,  or  pleasures.*— Addison.  Busy, 
as  it  respects  occupation,  is  mostly  in  a  good  sense; 
'  We  see  multitudes  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  at 
the  expense  of  wisdom  and  virtue.' — Johnson.  It  is 
opposed  to  being  at  leisure  ;  as  it  respects  disposition, 
it  is  always  in  a  bad  sense ;  *  The  air-pump,  the  baro- 
meter, the  quadrant,  and  the  like  inventions,  were 
thrown  out  to  those  busy  spirits  (politicians),  as  tubs 
and  barrels  are  lo  a  whale,  that  he  may  let  the  ship 
sail  on  without  disturbance.' — Addison.  Officious  is 
never  taken  in  a  good  sense;  it  implies  being  busy 
without  discretion.  To  an  active  disposition,  nothing 
is  more  irksome  than  Inaction  ;  but  it  is  not  concerned 
to  inquire  into  the  utility  of  the  action.  It  is  better  for 
a  person  to  be  busy  than  quite  unemployed ;  but  a 
busy  person  will  employ  himself  about  the  concerns  of 
others,  when  he  has  none  of  his  own  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  engage  his  attention:  an  o^c/oiis  person  is 
as  unfortunate  as  he  is  troublesome;  when  he  strives 
to  serve  he  ha.^  the  misfortune  to  annoy  ;  '  I  was  forced 
to  quit  ray  first  lodgings  by  reason  of  an  officious  land- 
lady, that  would  be  asking  me  every  morning  how  I 
had  slept.' — Addison. 

SEDULOUS,  DILIGENT,  ASSIDUOUS. 
Sedulous,  from  the  Latin  sedalus  and  seieo,  signifies 
eilting  close  to  a  thing;  diligent,  v.  Active,  diligent; 
issiduouSy  V.  Active,  diligent 


The  idea  of  application  is  expressed  by  these  ep» 
thets,  but  sedulous  is  a  particular,  diligent  is  a  general 
term  :  one  is  sedulous  by  habits  ;  one  is  diligent  either 
habituall]'  or  occasionally :  a  sedulous  scholar  pursues 
his  studijs  with  a  regular  and  close  application ;  a 
scholar  may  be  diligent  at  a  certain  period,  though  not 
invariably  so.  Sedulity  seems  to  mark  the  very  essen- 
tial property  of  application,  that  is,  adhering  closely  tc 
an  object;  but  diligence  expresses  one's  attachment  tc 
a  thing,  as  evinced  by  an  eager  pui-suit  of  it:  the 
former,  therefore,  bespeaks  the  steadiness  of  the  cha- 
racter ;  the  latter  merely  the  turn  of  one's  inclination ; 
one  is  sedulous  from  a  conviction  of  the  imports  nee 
of  the  thing  one  may  be  diligent  by  fits  and  starts, 
according  to  the  humour  of  the  moment. 

Assiduous  and  sedulous  botli  express  the  quality  of 
sitting  or  sticking  close  to  a  thing,  but  the  former  may, 
]ike  diligent,  he  employed  on  a  partial  occasion;  the 
latter  is  always  permanent:  we  may  be  assiduous  m 
our  attentions  to  a  person  ;  but  we  are  sedulous  in  the 
important  concerns  of  life.  Sedulous  peculiarly  re- 
spects the  quiet  employments  of  life ;  a  teacher  may 
be  entitled  sedulous;  'One  thing  I  would  offer  is  that 
he  would  constantly  and  sedulously  read  Tully,  which 
will  insensibly  work  him  into  a  good  Latin  style.' — 
Locke.  Diligent  respects  the  active  employments; 
'I  would  recommend  a  diligent  attendance  on  ihe 
courts  of  justice  (to  a  student  for  the  bar).'— Dunnino. 
One  is  diligent  at  work:  assiduity  holds  a  iniddlo 
rank ;  it  may  be  employed  equally  for  that  vvliii;)) 
requires  active  exertion,  or  otherwise;  we  may  be 
assiduous  in  the  pur.=uils  of  literature,  or  we  may  be 
assiduous  in  our  attendance  upon  a  person,  or  the  per 
forrnance  of  any  office  ; 

And  thus  the  patient  dam  a.ssiduous  sits. 
Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task. 

Thomson. 


READY,  APT,  TROMFT. 

Ready,  from  the  German  berciien  to  prepare,  signf 
fies  prepared;  apt,  in  Latin  aptus,  signifies  literally 
fit;  prompt,  in  Latin  promptus,  from  promo  to  draw 
forth,  signifies  literally  drawn  to  a  point. 

Ready  is  in  general  applied  to  that  which  has  been 
intentionally  prepared  for  a  given  purpose  ; 

The  god  himself  with  ready  trident  stands 

And  opes  the  deep,  and  spreads  the  moving  sands. 

Dryden. 
Promptness  and  aptness   are  species  of  readiness, 
which  lie  in  the  personal  endowments  or  disposition: 
hence  we  speak  of  things  being  ready  for  a  journey  ; 
persons  being  apt  to  learn,  or  prompt  to  obey  (jr  to 
reply.    Ready,  when  applied  to  persons,  characterizes 
the  talent ;  as  a  ready  wit.     Apt  characterizes  the 
habits ;    as   apt   to  judge   by  appearance,  or   apt  lo 
decide  hastily ;  and  is  also  employed  in  the  same  sense 
figuratively;   'Poverty  is  apt  to  betiay  a  man  into 
envy,  riches  into  arrogance.' — Addison.    Prompt  cha- 
racterizes more  commonly  the  particular  action,  and 
denotes  the  willingness  of  the  a^cat,  and  the  quickness 
with  which  he  performs  the  action ;  as  prompt  in  ex- 
ecuting a  command,  or  prompt  to  listen  to  what  is  said ; 
so  likewise  whnn  applied  to  things  personal ; 
Let  not  the  fervent  tongue. 
Prompt  to  deceive,  with  adulation  smooth 
Gain  on  your  purpos'd  will. — Thomson. 

ALERTNESS,  ALACRITY. 

Alertness,  from  ales  a  wing,  designates  corporeal 
activity  or  readiness  for  action;  alacrity,  from  accr 
sharp,  brisk,  designates  mental  activity. 

We  proceed  with  alertness,  when  the  body  is  In  its 
full  vigour ; 

The  wings  that  waft  our  riches  out  of  sight 
Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbows ;  and  the  alert 
And  nimble  motion  of  those  restless  joints 
That  never  tire,  soon  fans  them  all  away. 

COWPIR 

We  pmceed  with  alacrity  when  the  mind  is  in  fuP. 
pursuit  of  an  object ;  '  In  dreams  it  is  wonderful  to 
observe  with  what  sprighiliness  anl  alacrity  the  sou 
exerts  herself '—Addison. 
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ACTOR,  AGENT. 
These  terms  vary  according  to  the  different  senses 
of  the  verb  from  whiclj  they  are  drawn  ;  actor  is  used 
for  one  who  does  any  thhig  or  acts  a  part;  'Of  all  ihe 
patriarchal  histories,  tlial  of  Joseph  and  his  breiliren 
is  the  most  remarkable,  for  the  characters  of  the  actors^ 
and  the  instructive  nature  of  tlie  events.' — Blair.  An 
agent  is  one  who  puts  other  things  in  action,  particu- 
larly as  distinguished  from  the  patient  or  thing  acted 
upoti ;  *Tliey  produced  wonderful  effects,  by  the  pro- 
per apphcation  of  agents  to  patienis.'— Temple.  TJie 
agent  is  also  an  active  being,  or  one  possessing  the 
faculty  of  action ; 

Heav'n  made  us  agents  free  to  good  or  ill, 
And  forc'd  it  not,  tho'  he  foresaw  the  will. 

Dryden. 

An  agent  in  a  piece  of  fiction  is  the  being  who  per- 
forms the  actions  narrated ;  '  I  expect  that  no  Pagan 
agfnt  shall  be  introduced  into  the  poem,  or  any  fact 
related  which  a  man  cannot  give  credit  to  with  a  good 
consciHice.' — Addison.  liencx;  it  is  that  the  worA 
actor  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  player,  and  an  agent 
in  the  mercantile  sense  of  a  factor,  or  one  who  acis  in 
another's  stead. 


ACTOR,  PLAYER,  PERFORMER. 

The  actor  and  player  both  perform  on  a  stage  ;  but 
the  former  is  said  in  relation  to  the  part  that  is  acted, 
the  latter  to  the  profession  that  is  followed.  We  may 
be  actors  occasionally  without  being  players  profes- 
sionally, but  we  may  he  players  without  destTving  the 
name  of  actors.  Those  who  personate  characters  for 
their  anmsement  are  actors  but  not  players  :  those 
VI  ho  do  the  same  for  a  livelihood  aie  players  as  well  as 
actors ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  company  of  players^  not 
actors.  So  likewise  in  the  figurative  sense,  wlioever 
acts  a  part,  real  or  fictitious,  that  is,  on  the  stage  of 
life,  or  the  stage  of  a  theatre,  is  an  actor;  'Our 
orators  (says  Cicero)  are  as  it  were  the  actors  of 
truth  itself;  and  the /jiuyerj  the  imitators  of  truth.' — 
HriGHKS.  But  he  only  is  a  player  who  performs  the 
fictitious  part ;  hence  the  former  is  taken*  in  a  bad  or 
goo('.  sense,  according  to  circumstances;  'Cicero  is 
known  to  have  been  the  intimate  friend  of  Roscius  the 
actor.'' — Hughes.  Player  is  always  taken  in  a  less 
favourable  sense,  from  the  artificiality  which  attaches 
(0  his  profession ; 

All  the  world  's  a  stage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  nierrly  players. 

SHAKSPKARE. 

The  term  performer  is  nowt,used  in  the  sense  of  one 
wh(t  performs  a  part  in  a  theatrical  exhibition,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  application  to  the  individual  in  esti- 
mating the  meiits  of  his  performance,  as  a  good  or  bad 
performer. 


ACTUAL,  REAL,  POSITIVE. 

Actual^  in  French  actuel,  Latin  actualis,  from  actio 
a  deed,  signifies  belonging  to  the  thing  done;  7'caZ,  in 
French  red,  Latin  realis,  from  res.,  signifies  belonging 
to  the  thing  as  it  is ;  positive,  in  French  positif,  Latin 
piisitivus^  from  pono  to  place  or  fix,  signifies  the  state 
01  quality  of  being  fixed,  established. 

What  is  actual  has  pioof  of  its  existence  within 
itself,  and  may  be  exposed  to  the  eye ;  what  is  real  may 
be  satisfactorily  proved  to  exist ;  and  what  is  positive 
precludes  the  necessity  of  a  proof.  Actual  is  opposed 
to  the  supposititious,  conceived  or  re[iorted  ;  real  to 
tlse  feigned,  imaginary;  positive  to  the  uncertain, 
doubtful. 

Whatever  Is  the  condition  of  a  thing  for  the  time 
being  is  the  actual  condition  ;  sorrows  are  real  which 
fliiw  from  a  substantial  cause;  proofs  are  positive 
which  leave  the  mind  in  no  uncertainty.  The  actual 
Ei<ite  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  ascertained  by  individual 
instances  of  poverty,  or  the  reverse;  theie  arc  hut 
few,  if  any,  real  objects  of  compassion  among  com- 
mon beggars;  many  positive  facts  have  been  related 
of  the  deception  which  they  have  practised.  By  an 
victual  survey  of  human  life,  we  are  alona  enabled  to 
form  just  opinions  of  mankind;  'The  very  notion  of 

*  Vide  Girard  ■.  '  Acieui  comedien  ' 


any  duration  being  past  implies  that  it  waa  on«!e  pi* 
sent ;  for  the  idea  of  he  ng  once  present  is  actually  in- 
cluded in  the  idea  ol  its  being  past.' — Addison.  It  ia 
but  too  frequent  for  men  to  disguise  their  real  senti 
mcnts,  although  it  is  not  always  possible  to  obtain 
positive  evidence  of  their  insincerity ;  '  We  may  and 
do  converse  with  God  in  person  really^  and  -o  all  the 
purposes  of  giving  and  receiving,  though  not  visibly." 
— South.  'Dissimulation  is  taken  for  a  man's  posi- 
tive professing  himself  to  be  wha*  he  is  not.'— South 


TO  PERPETRAT3,  COMMIT. 

The  idea  of  doing  something  wrong  is  common  to 
these  terms  ;  but  perpetrate,  from  the  Latin  perpetro, 
compounded  of  per  and  petro,  in  Greek  npuTTOi,  signi- 
fying thoroughly  to  compass  or  bring  about,  is  a  mucli 
more  determined  proceeding  than  that  of  committing 
One  may  commit  offences  of  various  degree  and  mag- 
nitude ;  but  one  perpetrates  crimes  only,  and  those  of 
the  more  heinous  kind.  A  lawless  banditti,  whc 
spend  their  lives  in  the  perpetration  of  the  most  horrid 
crimes,  are  not  to  be  restrained  by  tlie  ordinary  course 
of  justice; 

Then  shows  the  forest  which,  in  after-times, 
Fierce  Romulus,  (or perpetrated  crimes, 
A  refuge  made.'— Dryden. 
lie  who  commits  any  offence  against  the  good  order  o 
society  exposes  himself  to  the  censure  of  others,  who 
may  be  his  inferiours  in  certain  respects  ;  '  The  mis 
carriages  of  the  great  designs  of  piincia  are  of  little 
use  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  who  seem  very  little  inter 
ested  in  admonitions  against  errours  which  they  can- 
not :ommit.* — Johnson. 


INACTIVE,  INERT,  LAZY,  SLOTHFUL, 
SLUGGISH. 

A  reluctance  to  bodily  exertion  is  common  to  all 
these  terms.  Inactive  is  the  most  general  and  un- 
qualified term  of  all ;  it  expresses  simply  the  want  of 
a  stimulus  to  exertion;  inert  is  something  more  posi- 
tive, from  the  Latin  iners  or  sine  arte  without  art  or 
mind  ;  it  denotes  a  specifick  deficiency  either  in  body 
or  mind;  lazy,  which  has  the  same  signification  as 
given  under  the  head  of  Idle;  slothful,  from  slom,  that 
ia,  full  of  slowness  ;  and  sluggish  from  slug,  that  is, 
like  a  slug,  <lrowsy  and  heavy,  all  rise  upon  one  an- 
other to  denote  an  expressly  defective  temperament  of 
the  body  which  directly  impedes  action. 

To  be  inactive  is  to  be  indisposed  to  action  ;  that  is, 
to  the  performance  of  any  ttffice,  to  the  doi  ng  any  spf 
cifick  business ;  to  be  inert  is  somewhat  more ;  it  is  to 
be  indisposed  to  movement :  to  be  lazy  is  to  move  with 
pain  to  one's  self:  to  be  slothful  Is  never  to  move 
otherwise  than  slowly:  to  be  sluggish  is  to  move  in  a 
sleepy  and  heavy  manner. 

A  person  may  be  inactive  from  a  variety  of  inci- 
dental causes,  as  timidity,  ignorance,  modesty,  and  the 
like,  which  combine  to  make  him  averse  to  enter  upon 
any  business,  or  take  any  serious  step  ;  a  person  may 
be  inert  from  temporary  indispa=ition  ;  but  laziness^ 
slothfalness,  and  sluggishness  are  inherent  physical 
defects:  laziness  is  however  not  altogether  indt; 
pendent  of  tlie  mind  or  the  will;  but  slotkfulness  and 
sluggishness  are  purely  the  off^priiig  of  nature,  or, 
winch  is  the  same  thing,  habit  suiwiindnced  upon  na- 
ture. A  man  of  a  mild  character  is  fre(\uen\\y  inactive; 
he  wants  that  ardour  which  impels  perpetually  in  ac 
tion  ;  he  wishes  lor  nothing  with  sufficient  warmth  lu 
make  action  agreeable;  he  is  therefore  inactive  by  a 
natural  consequence ; 

Virtue  conceal'd  within  our  breast 
Is  inactivity  at  best. — Swift. 

Hence  the  term  inactive  is  properly  applied  to  matter , 
What  laws  are  these  7  instruct  us  if  you  can  ; 
Tiiere's  one  design'd  for  brutes  and  one  for  man, 
Another  guides  inactive  matter's  course. 

Jenyks. 
Some  diseases,  particularly  of  the  melancholy  kind, 
are  accompanied  with  a  strong  degree  \if  inertness ; 
since  they  seem  to  deprive  the  frame  of  its  ordinary 
powers  to  action,  and  to  produce  a  certain  degree  i  f 
torpor.     Hence  the  term  is  omplove*'  *,o  expiess  • 
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want  ot  tht  jiower  of  action  in  the  strongest  possible 
fiegreCj  as  displayed  in  tlie  inaniniuie  part  of  the  crea- 
tion ,  ' 
Informer  of  the  planetary  train, 
Without  whose  quickening  glanc(.  their  cumbrous 

orbs 
Were  brute,  unlovely  mass,  inert  and  dead. 

Thomson. 
Lazy  people  move  as  if  their  bodies  were  a  burden  to 
thomselvtsj  ihey  are  fond  of  rest,  and  particularly 
averse  to  be  put  in  action ;  but  they  will  Bometimes 
move  quickly,  and  perform  much  when  once  impelled 
to  move ;  '  The  first  canto  (.in  Thomson's  Castle  of  In- 
aolence)  opens  a  scene  of  lazy  luxury  that  fills  the  ima- 
gination.'—Jchnson.  Slotl^ul  people  never  vary  their 
pace ;  they  have  a  physical  impediment  in  themselves 
to  quick  modon ; 

Falsely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake, 
And,  springing  from  the  bed  of  sloths  enjoy 
The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  silent  hour  1 

Thomson. 
Sluffgish  people  are  with  difficulty  brought  into  ac- 
tion;  it  is  their  nature  to  be  in  a  stale  of  stupor; 
'Conversation  would  become  dull  and  vapid, if  negli- 
gence were  not  sometimes  roused,  and  sluggishness 
quickened  by  due  severity  of  reprehension.' — John- 
sun. 


IDLE,  LAZY,  INDOLENT. 

Idle  is  in  German  citel  vain ;  Zazy,  in  German  lassigj 
comes  from  the  Latin  lassus  weary,  because  weari- 
ness naturally  engenders  laziness;  indolent^in  Latin 
indolens,  signifies  without  feeling,  having  apathy  or 
unconcern 

A  propensity  to  inaction  is  the  common  idea  by 
which  these  words  are  contiPCTed;  they  differ  in  the 
cause  and  degree  of  the  quahiy :  idle  expresses  less 
than  lazy,  and  laty]ess  than  indolent :  one  is  termed 
idle  who  will  do  nothing  u^e^ul•,  one  is  lazy  who  will 
do  nothing  at  all  without  great  reluctance  ;  one  is  in- 
dolent who  does  not  care  to  do  any  thing  or  set  about 
anything.  There  is  no  direct  inaction  in  the  idler; 
for  a  child  is  idle  who  will  not  learn  his  lesson,  but  he 
is  active  enough  in  that  which  pleases  himself:  there 
is  an  aversion  to  corporeal  action  in  a  lazy  man,  but 
not  always  to  mental  action  ;  he  is  lazysX  work,  lazy 
in  walking,  or  (azy  in  sitting;  but  he  may  not  object 
to  any  employment,  such  as  reading  or  thinking,  which 
leaves  his  body  entirely  at  rest :  an  indolent  man,  on 
the  contrary,  fails  in  activity  from  a  defect  both  in  the 
mind  and  the  body;  he  will  not  only  not  move,  but  he 
will  not  even  think,  if  it  give  him  trouble ;  and  trifling 
exertions  of  any  kind  are  sufficient,  even  in  prospect, 
to  deter  him  from  attempting  to  move. 

Idleness  is  common  to  the  young  and  the  thought- 
less, to  such  as  have  not  steadiness  of  mind  to  set  a 
lalue  on  anything  which  maybe  acquired  by  exer- 
Jon  and  regular  employment;  the  idle  man  is  opposed 
yo  one  that  is  diligent;  'As  pride  is  sometimes  hid 
under  humility,  idleness  is  often  covered  by  turbulence 
and  hurry.' — Johnson.  Laziness  is  frequent  among 
those  who  are  compelled  to  work  for  others ;  it  is  a 
habit  of  body  superinduced  upon  one's  condition; 
those  who  should  labour  are  often  the  most  unwilling 
to  move  at  all,  and  since  the  spring  of  the  mind  which 
should  irnpel  them  to  action  is  wanting,  and  as  they 
are  continually  under  the  necessity  of  moving  at  the 
will  of  another,  they  acquire  an  habitual  reluctance  to 
any  motion,  and  find  their  comfort  in  entire  inaction . 
nence  laziness  is  almost  confined  to  servants  and  the 
labouring  classes:  laziness  is  opposed  to  industry; 
'Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  live  like  rogues, 
and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  lazy  and  spend  victuals.' 
— Bacon.  Lazy  may  however  be  applied  figuratively 
to  other  objects ; 

The  daw, 
The  rook,  and  magpie,  to  the  gray-grown  oaks, 
That  the  calm  village  in  their  verdant  arms 
Sheltering  embrace,  direct  their  lazy  flight. 

Thomson. 
Indolence  is  a  physical  property  of  the  mind,  n  want 
of  motive  or  purpose  to  action :  the  indolent  man  is 
not  so  fond  of  his  bodily  ease  as  the  lazy  man,  but  he 
shrinks  from  every  species  of  exertion  still  more  than 


the  latter;  indolence  is  a  disenc^  most  olijscivable  in 
the  higher  citisses,  and  even  in  piirsons  of  tho  highest 
intellectual  endowments,  in  whom  tliere  should  be  the 
most  powerful  motives  to  exertion  ;  the  indolent  stnnda 
in  direct  opposition  to  nothing  but  the  general  term 
active ;  'Nothing  is  so  opposite  to  the  true  enjoyment 
of  life  as  the  relaxed  and  feeble  state  of  an  indolent 
mind.'— Blair. 

The  life  of  a  common  player  is  most  apt  to  breed  an 
habitual  idleness;  as  they  have  no  serious  employ- 
ment to  occupy  their  hands  or  their  heads,  they  grow 
averse  to  every  thing  which  would  require  the  exercise 
of  either :  the  life  of  a  common  soldier  is  apt  to  breed 
laziness :  lie  who  can  sit  or  lie  for  twelve  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  will  soon  acquire  a  disgust  to  any 
kind  of  labour,  unless  he  be  naturally  of  an  active 
turn  :  the  life  of  a  rich  man  is  most  favourable  to  indo- 
lence; he  who  has  everything  piovided  at  his  hand, 
not  only  for  the  necessities,  but  the  comforts  of  life, 
may  soon  become  averse  to  every  thiug  that  wears  the 
face  of  exertion;  he  may  become  indolent^  if  he  be  net 
unfortunately  so  by  nature. 

IDLE,  LEISURE,  VACANT. 
Idle  signifies  here  emptiness  or  the  absence  of  thai 
which  is  solid ;  leisure,  otherwise  spelled  Icasure,  conies 
from  lease,  as  in  the  compound  release^  and  the  Latin 
laxo  to  make  lax  or  loose,  that  is,  loosed  or  set  free ; 
vacant,  in  Latin  vacans-^  from  vaco  to  free  or  be  empty, 
signifies  the  same. 

Idle  is  opposed  here  to  busy ;  at  leisure  simply  to 
employed :  he  therefore  who  is  idle,  instead  of  being 
busy,  commile  a  fault;  which  is  not  always  the  case 
with  him  who  is  at  leisure  or  free  from  his  employ' 
meut.  Idle  is  therefore  always  taken  in  a  sense  more 
or  less  unfavourable ;  leisure  in  a  sense  perfectly  in- 
different :  if  a  man  says  of  himself  tliat  he  has  spent 
an  idle  hour  in  this  or  that  place  in  amusement,  com- 
pany, and  the  Hke,  he  means  to  signify  he  would  have 
spent  it  better  if  any  thing  had  offered;  on  the  older 
hand,  he  would  say  that  he  spends  his  leisure  mo- 
ments in  a  suitable  relaxation:  he  who  values  hia 
time  will  take  care  to  have  as  few  idle  hours  as  pos- 
sible ;  '  Life  is  sustained  wilh  so  little  labour,  that  the 
tediousness  oddlc  time  cannot  otherwise  be  supported 
(than  by  artificial  desires).'— Johnson.  But  since  no 
one  can  always  be  employed  in  severe  labour,  lie  will 
occupy  his  leisure  hours  in  that  which  best  suits  his 
taste ;  . 

Here  pause,  my  Gothick  lyre,  a  little  while: 
The  leisure  hour  is  all  that  thou  canst  claim. 

Be  ATT  IE 

Idle  and  leisure  are  said  in  particular  reference  to 
the  time  that  is  employed;  uaca/if  is  a  more  general 
term,  that  simply  qualifies  the  tiling:  an  idle  hour  is 
without  any  employment ;  a  vacant  hour  is  in  Reneial 
free  from  the  employments  with  which  it  might  be 
filled  up;  a  person  has  leisure  time  according  to  his 
wishes;  but  he  may  have  t-ncawi  time  from  necessity, 
that  is,  when  he  is  in  want  of  employment ;  '  Idleness 
dictates  expedients,  by  which  life  may  be  passed  unpro- 
fitahly,  without  the  tediousness  of  jnany  vacant  hours  ' 
— Johnson. 


IDLE,  VAIN 

Idle,  V.  Idle,  lazy;  vain,  in  Latin  vanus,  is  proba 
biy  changed  from  vacaneus,  signifying  empty. 

These  epithets  are  both  opposed  to  the  solid  or  sub- 
stantial ;  but  idle  has  a  more  particular  reference  to 
what  ought  or  ought  not  to  engage  the  time  or  atten- 
tion ;  vain  seems  to  qualify  the  thing  without  any 
such  reference.  A  pursuit  may  be  termed  either  idle 
or  vain:  in  the  former  case,  it  reflects  immediately  on 
the  agent  for  not  employing  his  time  on  something 
more  serious  ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  it  simply  charac- 
terizes the  pursuit  as  one  that  will  be  attended  with  no  ' 
good  consequences:  when  we  consider  ourselves  as 
beings  who  have  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  tha 
every  moment  of  that  time  ought  to  be  thoroughly  well 
spent,  we  shall  be  careful  to  avoid  all  id/e  concerns; 
when  we  consider  ourselves  as  rational  beings,  who 
are  responsible  for  the  use  of  those  powers  with  which 
we  have  been  invested  by  our  Almighty  Maker,  we 
shall  be  careful  to  reject  all  vain  conccirns-  an  idU 
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effort  is  made  by  one  who  docs  not  care  to  exert  him 
self  for  any  useful  purpose,  who  works  only  to  please 
himself;  a  vain  eftbrl  may  be  made  by  one  who  is  in 
a  state  of  desperation.  These  terms  preserve  the  same 
distinction  when  applied  to  other  objects ; 
And  let  no  spot  of  idle  earth  be  found, 
But  cultivate  the  genius  of  the  ground.— Dryden. 
Deluded  by  vain  opinions,  we  look  to  the  advantages 
Df  fortune  as  our  ultimate  goods.'— Blair. 


HEAVY,  DULL,  DROWSY. 

Heavy  is  allied  to  bolh  dull  and  drowsy^  but  the  lat- 
ter have  no  close  connexion  with  each  other. 

Heavy  and  dull  are  employed  as  epithets  both  for 
persons  and  things  ;  heavy  characterizes  the  corporeal 
state  of  a  person  ;  dull  qualifies  the  spirits  or  the  un- 
derstanding oJ  the  subject.  A  person  has  a  heavy 
look  whose  temperament  seems  composed  of  gross  and 
weighty  materials  which  vi^eigh  him  down  and  impede 
his  movements;  he  has  a  dull  countenance  in  whom 
the  ordinary  brightness  and  vivacity  of  the  mind  is 
wanting  :  heavy  is  either  a  characteristick  of  the  con- 
stitution, or  only  a  particular  slate  arising  from  exter- 
nal or  internal  causes ; 

Heavy  with  age,  Entellus  stands  his  ground. 

But  with  his  warping  body  wards  the  wound. 

Drvden. 

Dullness  as  it  respects  the  frame  of  the  spirits,  is  a 

partial  stale  ;  as  it  respects  the  mental  vigour,  it  is  a 

r.haracteristick  of  the  individual ; 

O  thou  dull  god !  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds :  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 
A  watch-case  to  a  common  larum  bell  ? 

SlIAKSFGARE. 

It  is  a  misfortune  frequently  attached  to  those  of  a 
corpulent  habit  to  be  very  heavy :  there  is  no  one  who 
from  the  changes  of  tho  atmosphere  may  not  be  occa- 
sionally heavy.  Those  who  have  no  resources  in 
themselves  are  always  dull  in  solitude  :  those  who  are 
not  properly  instructed,  or  have  a  deficiency  of  capa- 
city, will  appear  dull  in  all  matters  of  learning. 

Heavy  is  either  properly  or  improperly  applied  to 
things  wI:Jch  are  conceived  to  have  an  undue  tendency 
to  press  jr  lean  downwards:  dull  is  in  like  manner 
employed  for  whatever  fails  in  the  necessary  degree  of 
brightness  or  vivacity  ;  the  weather  is  heavy  when  the 
air  is  full  of  thick  and  weighty  materials;  it  may  be 
dull  from  the  intervention  of  clouds. 

Heavy  and  drowsy  are  both  employed  in  the  sense 
of  sleepy ;  but  the  former  is  only  a  particular  state, 
the  latter  particular  or  general ;  all  persons  may  he 
occasionally  heavij  or  drotasy ;  some  are  habitually 
drowsy  from  disease;  they  likewise  differ  in  degree; 
the  latter  being  much  the  greater  of  the  two;  and 
occasionally  they  are  applied  to  such  things  as  produce 
sleepiness ; 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  fold. — Gray. 


TO  SLEEP,  SLUMBER,  DOZE,  DROWSE,  NAP. 

Sleep,  in  Saxon  slm-pan^  Low  German  slap,  German 
schlaf,  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  Low  German  slap 
or  slack  slack,  because  sleep  denotes  an  entire  relaxa- 
tion of  the  physical  frame  ;  slumber,  in  Saxon  slume- 
ran,  &c.  is  but  an  intensive  verb  of  schlummern,  which 
is  a  variation  from  the  preceding  slcepan,  &c. ;  doze, 
in  Low  German  dusen,  is  in  all  probability  a  variation 
from  the  French  dors,  and  the  Latin  dormio  to  sleep, 
which  was  anciently  dermio,  and  comes  from  the  Greek 
5^p;ia  a  skin,  because  people  lay  on  skins  when  they 
slept ;  drowse  is  a  variation  of  doze;  nap  is  in  all  pro- 
bability a  variation  of  nob  and  nod. 

Sleep  is  the  general  term,  which  designates  in  an 
indefinite  manner  that  state  of  the  body  to  which  all 
animated  beings  are  subject  at  certain  seasons  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  to  slumber  is  to  sleep  liphtly  and 
softly  ;  to  dote  is  to  incline  to  sleep,  or  to  begin  sleep- 
ing;  to  nap  is  to  sleep  for  a  time;  every  one  who  is 
not  indisposed  sleeps  during  the  night ,  those  who  are 
accustomed  to  wake  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  morning 
commonly  slumber  only  after  that  time;  there  are 
■wany  who,  though  they  cannot  sleep  in  a  carriage 


will  yet  be  obliged  to  dozs  if  they  travel  in  the  night 
in  hot  climates  the  middle  of  (he  day  is  commonly 
chosen  for  a  nap. 

SLEEPY,  DROWSY,  LETHARGICK. 

Sleepy  (u.  To  sleep)  expresses  either  a  temporary  oi 
a  permanent  state :  drowsy,  which  comes  from  the. 
Low  German  drusen,  and  is  a  variation  of  doze  (w.  To 
sleep)  expresses  mostly  a  temporary  state  :  letharffickj 
from  lethargy^  in  Latin  lethargia,  Greelf  XijQapylay 
compounded  ofK^Qrj  forget  fulness,  and  apydi  swifl,  sig 
nifying  a  proneness  to  forgetfulness  or  sleep,  describes 
a  permanent  or  habitual  state. 

Sleepy,  as  a  temporary  state,  expresses  also  what  is 
natural  or  seasonable  ;  drowsiness  expresses  an  inch 
nation  to  sleep  at  unseasonable  hours :  it  is  natural  to 
be  sleepy  at  the  hour  when  we  are  accustomed  to  retire 
to  rest;  it  is  common  to  he  drowsy  when  silling  still 
after  dinner.  Sleepiness,  as  a  permanent  state,  is  an 
infirmity  to  which  some  persons  are  subject  constitu 
tionally :  lethargy  is  a  disease  with  which  people, 
otherwise  the  most  wakeful,  may  be  occasionally  at- 
tacked. 


INDOLENT,  SUPINE,  LISTLESS,  CARELESS 

Indolent,  v.  Idle,  lazy;  supine,  in  Latin  supinus, 
from  super  above,  signifies  lying  on  one's  back,  or  with 
one's  face  upward,  which,  as  it  is  the  action  of  a  lazy 
or  idle  person,  has  been  made  to  represent  the  quali- 
ties themselves  ;  listless,  without  list,  in  German  lust 
desire,  signifies  without  desire ;  careless  signifies  with- 
out care  or  concern. 

These  terms  represent  a  diseased  or  unnatural  state 
of  the  mind,  when  ils  desires,  which  are  the  spring 
of  action,  are  in  a  relaxed  and  torpid  state,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  necessary  degree  of  exertion.  Indolence 
has  a  more  comprehensive  meaning  than  supinenessy 
and  this  signifies  more  than  Usile^sness  or  careless 
ness-:  indolence  is  a  general  indisposition  of  a  person 
to  exert  either  his  mind  or  his  body ;  supineness  is  a 
similar  indisposition  that  shows  itself  on  particular 
occasions :  there  is  a  corporeal  as  well  as  a  mental 
cause  for  indolence ;  but  sw^piTicTiess  lies  principally  in 
the  mind  ;  corpulent  and  large-made  people  are  apt  to 
be  indolent ;  but  timid  and  gentle  dispositions  are  apt 
to  be  supine.  An  indolent  person  sets  all  labour,  both 
corporeal  and  mental,  at  a  distance  from  him ,  it  la 
irksome  to  him ; 

Hence  reasoners  more  refined  but  not  more  wise 
Their  whole  existence  fabulous  suspect, 
And  truth  and  falsehood  in  a  lump  reject ; 
Too  indolent  to  learn  what  may  be  known. 
Or  else  too  proud  that  ignorance  to  own. 

Jenynh 

A  supine  person  objects  to  undertake  any  thingwhicU 
threatens  to  give  him  trouble ; 

With  what  unequal  tempers  are  we  fram'd ! 
One  day  the  soul,  supine  with  ease  and  fulnew, 
Revels  secure.  Rowe. 

The  indolent  person  is  so  for  a  permanency ;  he  al- 
ways seeks  to  be  wailed  upon  rather  than  ivait  on  him- 
self ;  and  as  far  as  it  is  pnstible  he  :s  glad  for  another  to 
think  for  him,  rather  than  to  burden  himself  wiih 
thought ;  the  supine  person  is  so  only  in  matters  that 
require  more  than  an  ordinary  porlion  of  his  exertion  ; 
he  will  defer  such  business,  and  sacrifice  his  interest  to 
his  ease.  The  indolent  and  supine  are  not,  however, 
like  the  listless,  expressly  without  desire :  an  indo 
lent  or  supine  man  has  desire  enough  to  enjoy  what  ia 
within  his  reach,  although  not  always  sufficient  desire 
to  surmount  the  aversion  to  labour  in  trying  to  obtain 
it;  the  listless  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  altogether 
without  the  desire,  and  is  in  factin  a  state  of  moral  tor 
por,  which  IS  however  but  a  temporary  or  partial  state 
arising  from  particular  circumstances;  after  the  mind 
has  been  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  it  will  some- 
times sink  into  a  state  of  relaxation  in  which  it  ap 
parenily  ceases  to  have  any  active  principle  within 
Itself  Indolence  is  a  habit  of  bolh  body  and  mind  ;  su- 
pineness IS  sometimes  only  a  mode  of  inaction  flowing 
out  of  a  particular  frame  of  mind  ;  listUssness  is  onlw 
acertamframeof  mind:  an  active  person  may  some 
Lin-es  be  supine  in  setting  about  a  business  which  runs 
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eountei  to  his  feelings ;  a  listless  person,  on  the  other 
hand,  ii  tie  be  habitually  so,  will  never  bo  active  in  any 
thing,  because  he  will  have  no  impulse  to  action  ; 
Sullen,  methtnks,  and  slow  the  morning  breaks, 
As  if  the  sun  were  listless  to  appear. — Drydkn. 
Carelessness  expresses  less  than  any  of  the  above ; 
for  though  a  man  who  is  indolejit,  supine^  and  listless^ 
is  naturally  careless,  yet  cai-elessness  is  properly  ap- 
plicable to  such  as  have  no  such  positive  disease  of 
mind  or  body.  The  careless  person  is  neither  averse 
to  labour  or  thought,  nor  devoid  of  desire,  but  wants 
in  reality  that  card  or  thought  which  is  requisite  for 
his  state  or  condition.  Carelessness  is  rather  an  errour 
of  the  understanding,  or  of  the  conduct,  than  the 
will;  since  the  careZcss  would  care,  be  concerned  for, 
or  interested  about  things,  if  he  could  be  brought  to 
reflect  on  their  importance,  or  if  lie  did  not  for  a  time 
forget  himself; 

Fert  love  with  her  by  joint  commission  rules, 

Who  by  false  arts  and  popular  deceits, 

riie  carelessj  fond,  unthinking  mortal  cheats. 

POMFRBT. 

TO  STIR,  MOVE. 
Slir^  in  German  storen,  old  German  stiren  or  stereUi 
Latin  turbo,  Greek  nJpjSj?  or  Odpv^os  trouble  or  tumult ; 
move,  V.  Motion. 

Stir  is  here  a  specifick,  move  a  generick  term ;  to  stir  is 
to  move  so  as  to  disturb  tlie  rest  and  composure  e^^her 
of  the  body  or  mind ; 

I've  read  that  things  inanimate  have  mou'd, 
And  as  with  living  souls  have  been  inform'd, 
By  magic  numbers  and  persuasive  sounds. 

CONGREVE. 

At  first  the  groves  are  scarcely  seen  to  stir. 

Thomson. 
Hence  the  term  sd'r  is  employed  to  designate  an  im- 
proper or  unauthorized  motion  ;  children  are  not  allow- 
ed to  s«ir  from  their  seals  in  school  hours;  a  soldier 
must  not  stir  from  the  post  which  he  has  to  defend. 
Atrocious  criminals  or  persons  raving  mad  are  bound 
hand  and  foot,  that  they  may  not  stir. 

MOTION,  MOVEMENT. 

These  are  both  abstract  terms  to  denote  the  act  of 
moving,  but  motion  is  taken  generally  and  abstractedly 
from  the  thing  that  moves :  viovcment,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  taken  in  connexion  with  the  agent  or  thing 
tliat  moves  ;  hence  we  speak  of  a  state  of  motion  as 
opposed  to  a  state  of  rest,  of  perpetual  motion,  the  laws 
of  motion,  and  the  like  ;  on  the  othev  hand,  to  make  a 
movement  when  speaking  of  an  army,  a  general  move- 
ment when  speaking  of  an  assembly. 

When  motion  is  qualified  by  the  thing  that  moves,  it 
denotes  a  continued  motion;  but  movement  implies 
only  a  particular  7no(io7i :  hence  we  say,  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  the  motion  of  the  earth  ;  a  person 
is  in  continual  motion,  or  an  army  is  in  motion;  but  a 
person  makes  a  movement  who  rises  or  sits  down,  or 
goes  from  one  chair  to  another ;  tlie  different  move- 
ments of  the  springs  and  wheels  of  any  instrument ; 
It  is  not  easy  to  a  mind  accustomed  to  the  inroads  of 
troublesome  thoughts  to  expel  them  immediately  by 
putting  better  images  into  motion.^ — Johnsom. 

Nature  I  thought  performed  too  mean  a  part, 

Forming  her  movements  to  the  rules  of  a!^t.— PpiOR. 

MOVING,  AFFECTING,  PATHETICK. 

The  moving  is  in  general  whatever  moves  the  affec- 
tions or  the  passions;  the  affecting  and pathetick  are 
what  move  the  affections  in  different  degrees.  The 
good  or  bad  feelings  maybe  moved;  the  tender  feel- 
ings ou\y  are  affected.  Afield  of' battle  is  a  moving 
ripectacle ;  '  There  is  something  so  moving  in  the  very 
image  of  weeping  beauty.'— Steele.  The  death  of 
King  Charles  was  an  affecting  spectacle;  'I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  any  ancient  or  modern  story 
more  a/cc(in^than  aletterof  Anne  of  Boulogne. '—Ai>- 
msoN.  The  affecting  acts  by  means  of  the  senses,  as 
well  as  the  understanding.  Thepatketick  applies  only 
o  what  is  addressed  to  the  heart ;  hence,  a  sight  or 
a  description  is  affecting;  but  an  address  is  pathetick; 


What  think  you  of  the  baid's  enchanting  art 
Which  whether  he  attempts  to  warm  Uie  heart 
With  fabled  scenesj  or  charm  the  ear  with  rhyme, 
Breallies  all  pathetick^  lovely,  and  sublime  1 

Jenyns 

TO  COME,  ARRIVE. 

Come  is  general ;  arrive  is  particular. 

Persona  or  tilings  come;  persona  only,  or  what  u 
personified,  arrive. 

To  come  specifies  neither  time  nor  manner ;  arrival  is 
employed  with  regard  to  some  particular  period  or  cir 
cum^ances.  The  coming  of  our  Saviour  was  pre- 
dictea  by  the  prophets;  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  is 
expected  at  a  certain  hour.  We  know  that  evils  must 
coinc,  but  we  do  wisely  not  to  meet  them  by  anticipa- 
tion ;  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  in  the  haven,  after  a  long 
and  dangerous  voyage,  is  a  circumstance  of  geneiai 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood  where  ithappens ; 

Hall,  rev'rend  priest!  to  Phoebus'  awful  dome, 

A  suppliant  ^  from  great  Alrides  come.— Popk. 

Old  men  love  novelties  ;  the  last  arrived 

Still  pleases  best,  the  youngest  steals  their  smilcH 

YOUNP, 

TO  ADVANCE,  PROCEED. 

To  advance  (v.  .Advance)  is  to  go  towards  Bome 
point ;  to  proceed,  from  the  Latin  procedo,  is  to  go 
onward  in  a  certain  course.  The  same  distinction  is 
preserved  between  thenj  in  their  figurative  acceptation 

A  person  advances  in  the  world,  who  succeeds  in  his 
transactions  and  raises  himself  in  society ;  he  pro- 
ceeds in  his  business,  when  he  carries  it  on  as  he  has 
done  before ;  '  It  is  wonderful  to  observe  by  what  a 
gradual  progress  the  world  of  fife  advances  through  a 
prodigious  variety  of  species,  before  a  creature  is 
formed  that  is  complete  in  all  its  senses.' — Addison. 
'  If  tlie  scale  of  being  rises  by  such  a  regular  progress 
so  high  as  man,  we  may  by  a  parity  of  reason  suppose 
that  it  still  proceeds  gradually  through  those  beings 
which  are  of  a  superiour  nature  to  him.'— Addisox 

One  advances  by  proceeding,  and  one  proceeds  in 
order  to  advance. 

Some  people  pass  their  lives  in  the  same  situation 
without  advancing.  Some  are  always  doing  without 
proceeding. 

Those  v/ho  make  considerable  progress  in  learning 
stand  the  fairest  chance  of  being  advanced  to  dignity 
and  honour. 


PACE,  STEP. 

Face,  in  French  pas, 'Luin  pas sus J  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  J?ty3  to  pass,  and  signifies  the  act  of  passing, 
or  the  ground  passed  over  ;  step,  which  comes  through 
the  medium  of  the  northern  languages,  from  the  Greek 
S-d&eiv,  signifies  the  act  of  stepping^  or  the  ground 
stepped  over. 

As  respects  the  act,  pace  expresses  the  general  man 
ner  of  passing  on,  or  moving  the  body  ;  step  implies  the 
manner  of  treading  with  the  foot;  the  pace  is  distin- 
guished by  being  either  a  walk  or  a  run  ;  and  in  regard 
to  horses,  a  trot  or  a  gallop  ;  the  step  is  distinguished 
by  the  right  or  the  left,  the  forward  or  the  backward. 
The  same  pace  may  be  modified  so  as  to  be  more  or 
less  easy,  more  or  less  quick  ;  the  step  may  vary  as  it 
is  light  or  heavy,  graceful  or  ungraceful,  long  or  short. 
We  may  go  a  slow  pace  with  long  steps,  or  we  may  go 
a  quick  pace  with  short  sieps.  A  slow  pace  is  best 
suited  to  tJie  solemnity  of  a  funeral ;  a  long  step  must 
be  taken  by  soldiers  in  a  slow  march. 

As  respects  the  space  passed  or  stepped  over,  the 
pace  is  a  measured  distance,  formed  by  a  long  step; 
the  step,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indefinitely  employed  foi 
any  space  stepped  over,  but  particularly  that  ordinary 
space  which  one  steps  over  without  an  effort.  A 
thousand  paces  waa  the  Roman  measurement  for  a 
mile.  A  step  or  two  designates  almost  the  shorlea 
possible  distance ; 

To-morrow,  to-morrow,  and  tu-morrow. 
Creeps  in  a  stealing  ;>ace  from  day  to  day. 

Shakspeare 
Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eye 
In  everv  gesture  dignity  and  love.— Mil  rus 
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ONWARD,  FORWARD,  PROGRESSIVE. 
Onward  is  taken  in  the  literal  sense  of  going  nearer 
to  an  object :  forward  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  eoing 
from  an  object,  or  going  farther  in  the  line  before  one : 
vroffressive  has  the  sense  of  going  gradually  or  step 
oy  step  before  one. 

A  person  goes  onward  who  does  not  stand  still ;  he 
goes  forward  who  does  not  recede  ;  he  goes  progres- 
sively who  goes  forward  at  certain  intervals. 

Onward  is  taken  only  in  the  proper  acceptation  of 
travelling ;  the  traveller  who  has  lost  his  way  feels  it 
necessary  to  go  onward  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
some  point; 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow. 
Or  by  the  lazy  Scheld,  or  wandering  Po, 
Or  onward  where  the  rude  Carinthian  boor 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shuts  the  door, 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see. 
My  heart  untraveird  fondly  turns  to  thee. 

Goldsmith. 
Forward  is  employed  in  the  improper  as  well  as  the 
proper  application  ;  a  traveller  goes  forward  in  order 
to  reach  his  point  of  destination  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble ;  a  learner  uses  his  utmost  endeavsurs  in  order  to 
get  forward  in  his  learning;  'Harbood  the  chairman 
was  much  blamed  for  his  rashness ;  he  said  the  duty 
of  the  chair  was  always  to  set  things /orujarrf.' — Bur- 
nett. Progressively  is  employed  only  in  the  impro- 
per application  to  what  requires  time  and  labour  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion :  every  man  goes  on 
progressively  in  his  art,  until  he  arrives  at  the  point 
of  perfection  attainable  by  him; 

Reason  progressive,  instinct  is  complete. — Young. 


EXCURSION,  RAMBLE,  TOUR,  TRIPj  JAUNT. 

Excursion  signifies  going  out  of  one's  course,  from 
the  Latin  ex  and  cursus  a  course  or  pregcrihed  path  : 
a  ramble,  from  roam,  of  which  it  is  a  frequentative, 
is  a  going  without  any  course  or  regular  path  ;  tour, 
fron;  the  word  turn  or  return,  is  a  circuitous  course:  a 
trip,  from  the  Latin  tripudio  to  go  on  the  toes  like  a 
dancer,  is  properly  a  pedestrian  excursion  or  tour,  or 
any  short  journey  that  might  be  made  on  foot:  jaunt, 
^  from  the  French  jante  the  felly  of  a  wheel,  and 
«anter  to  put  the  felly  in  motion. 

To  go  abroad  in  a  carriage  is  an  idle  excursion,  or 
one  taken  for  mere  pleasure :  travellers  who  are  not 
contented  with  v/hat  is  not  to  be  seen  from  a  high 
road  make  frequent  excursions  into  the  interiour  of  the 
country;  'I  am  now  so  rus-in-urbeish,  I  believe  I 
shall  stay  here,  except  little  excursions  and  vagaries, 
for  a  year  to  come.' — Gray.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
rural  scenery,  and  pleased  to  follow  the  bent  of  their 
inclinations,  make  frequent  rambles;  '  1  am  going  on 
a  short  ramble  to  my  Lord  Oxford's.' — Pope.  Those 
who  set  out  upon  a  sober  scheme  of  enjoyment  from 
travelling,  are  satisfied  with  making  the  tour  of  some 
one  country  or  more;  'My  last  summer's  tour  was 
through  Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire,  Monmouth- 
shire, and  Shropshire.' — Gray.  Those  who  have  not 
much  time  for  pleasure  take  trips;  'I  hold  the  reso- 
lution I  told  you  in  my  last  of  seeing  you  if  you 
cannot  take  a  trip  hither  before  I  go.' — Pope.  Those 
who  have  no  better  means  of  spending  their  time  make 
jaunts;  'If  you  are  for  a  merry  jaunt,  I'll  try  for 
once  who  can  foot  it  farthest.' — Dryden. 


JOURNEY,  TRAVEL,  VOYAGE. 

Journey,  from  the  French  journde  a  day's  work, 
and  Latin  diumus  daily,  signifies  the  course  that  is 
taken  in  the  space  of  a  day,  or  in  general  any  com- 
paratively sliort  passage  from  one  place  to  another: 
travel,  from  the  French  traviiller  to  labour,  signifies 
Buch  a  course  or  passage  as  requires  labour,  and  causes 
fatigue;  in  geneial  any  long  course:  voyage  is  mosi 
probably  changed  from  the  Latin  via  a  way,  and  ori- 
girmlly  signified  any  course  or  passage  to  a  distance, 
but  is  now  confined  to  passages  by  sea. 

We  lake  journeys  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
country  ;  we  make  voyages  by  sea,  and  travel  by  land. 

Journeys  are  taken  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
tfounlrv  for  a  lionciiicK  business  • 


To  Paradise,  the  nappy  seal  (.^f  man. 

His  joumey^s  end,  and  our  beginning  wo  — MiLi  js 

Travels  are  made  by  land  for  amusement  or  informa- 
tion ;  '  In  my  travels  I  had  been  near  their  setting 
out  in  Thessaly,  and  at  the  place  of  tlieii  landing  in 
Carniola.' — Brown.  Voyages  are  made  by  captains 
or  merchants  for  purposes  of  commerce;  'Our  ships 
went  sundry  voyages  as  well  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules 
as  to  other  parts  in  the  Atlantick  and  Mediterranean 
seas.' — Bacon. 

We  estimate  journeys  by  the  day,  as  one  or  tw 
days'  journey  ; 

Scarce  the  sun 
Hath  finished  half  his  journey. 
We  estimate  travels  and  voyages  by  the  months  and 
years  that  are  employed ; 

Cease  mourners ;  cease  complaint,  and  weep  no  more, 
Your  lost  friends  are  not  dead,  but  gone  before, 
Advanc'd  a  stage  or  two  upon  Uiat  load 
Which  you  must  travel  in  the  steps  they  trcde. 

CUKSKilLAND. 

Calm  and  serene,  he  sees  approaching  death, 
As  the  safe  port,  th'  peaceful  silent  shore, 
Where  he  may  rest,  life's  tedious  voyage  o'er. 

Jj£NYNa. 

The  Israelites  are  said  to  have  journeyed  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years,  because  they  went  but  short 
distances  at  a  time.  It  is  a  part  of  polite  educalion 
for  young  men  of  fortune  to  travel  into  those  countries 
of  Europe  which  comprehend  the  'grand  tour'  as  it  is 
termed.  A  voyage  round  the  world,  which  was  at  first 
a  formidable  undertaking,  is  now  become  familiar  to 
the  mind  by  its  frequency. 


ARISE  OR  RISE,  MOUNT,  ASCEND,  CLIMB, 
SCALE. 

Arise,  V.  To  arise ;  mount,  from  the  Latin  mons 
a  nmuntain,  signilied  to  go  as  it  were  up  a  mountain; 
ascend,  in  Latin  ascendo,  compounded  of  ad  and 
scando,  signifies  to  climb  up  towards  a  point ;  climb^ 
in  German  klimmen,  is  probably  connected  with  hlam- 
mer  a  hook,  signifying  to  rise  by  a  hook ;  scale,  in 
French  escalader,  Italian  scalare,  Latin  3cala  a  ladder, 
signifies  to  rise  by  a  ladder. 

The  idea  of  going  upwards  is  common  to  all  these 
terms  ;  a^-ise  is  used  only  in  the  sense  of  simply  get 
ting  up ; 

Th'  inspected  entrails  could  no  fates  foretell, 
Nor,  laid  on  altars,  did  pure  flames  arise. 

Drydkn. 
But  rise  is  employed  to  express  a  continued  motion 
upward; 

To  contradict  them,  see  all  nature  rise ! 
What  object,  what  event  the  moon  beneath. 
But  argues  or  endears  an  after-scene? — Youno. 
A  person  arises  from  his  seat  or  his  bed  ;  a  bird  rises 
in  the  air ;  the  silver  of  the  barometer  ri.^es :  the  first 
three  of  these  terms  convey  a  gradation  in  their  sense ; 
to  arise  or  j-ise  denotes  a  motion  to  a  l^ss  elevated 
height  than  to  mount,  and  to  mount  thiit  which  is  less 
elevated  thaji  ascend:  a  person  rises  from  his  seat, 
mounts  a  hill,  and  ascends  a  mountain  ; 

At  length  the  fatal  fabrick  mounts  tlie  walls, 
Big  with  destruction. — Dryden. 
We  view  a  rising  land  like  distant  clouds ; 
The  mountain  tops  confirm  the  pleasing  sight, 
And  curling  smoke  ascending  from  their  height. 
Dryden. 
Arise  and  rise  are  intransitive  only ;  the  rest  arc 
likewise  transitive  ;  we  rise  from  a  point,  we  mount 
and  ascend  to  a  point,  or  we  mount  and  ascend  some 
thing;   an  air  balloon  rises  when  it  first  leaves  the 
ground  ;  it  mounts  higher  and  higher  until  it  is  out  of 
sight;  but  if  il  ascends  too  high  it  endangers  the  life 
of  the  atrial  adventurer. 

Climb  and  scale  express  a  species  of  rising :  tc 
climb  is  to  rise  step  by  step,  by  clinging  to  a  certaiii 
body  ;  to  scale  is  to  rise  by  an  escalade,  or  species  of 
ladder,  employed  in  mounting  the  walls  of  fortified 
towns:  trees  and  innimtains  are  climhci;  n'al'i*  an 
scaled  : 
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While  you  (a.as,  that  I  should  find  it  so) 

To  shun  my  sight,  your  native  soil  forego, 

And  clivih  the  frozen  Alps,  and  tiead  the  eternal  snow, 

Dryden, 
But  brave  Messapus,  Neptune's  warlike  son, 
broke  down  the  pallisades,  the  flenches  won, 
And  loud  for  ladders  calls,  to  scale  the  town. 

Dryden. 


TO  FALL,  DROP,  DROOP,  SINK,  TUMBLE. 
Fall^  V.  Fall ;  drop  and  droopy  in  German  tropfen, 
Low  German,  &.c.  dnippcn^  is  an  onomaiopela  of  the 
falling  of  a  drop ;  sink,  in  German  sinkejt,  is  an  in- 
tensive of  siegen  to  incline  downward;  tumble^  in 
German  tmmneln,  is  an  intensive  of  taumeln  to  reel 
backwards  and  forwards. 

Fall  is  the  generick,  the  rest  specifick  terms :  to 
drop  is  to  fall  suddenly  ;  to  droop  is  to  drop  in  part ; 
to  sink  is  to  fall  gradually ;  to  tumble  is  to  fall  awk- 
wardly or  contrary  to  the  usual  mode.    In  cataracls 
the  water  falls  perpetually  and  in  a  mass ;  in  rain  it 
drops  partially  ;  in  ponds  the  water  sinks  low.    The 
head  droops^  but  the  body  may  fall  or  drop  from  a 
height,  it  may  sink  down  to  the  earth,  it  may  tumble 
y  accident ; 
Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates 
(How  my  heart  trembles,  while  my  tongue  relates!) 
The  day  when  thou,  imperial  Troy !  nmst  bend, 
"Vnd  see  thy  warriours/a/i  and  glories  end. — Pope. 
The  wounded  bird,  ere  yet  she  breathed  her  last, 
With  flag!,'ing  wings  alighted  on  the  mast, 
A  moment  hung,  and  spread  her  pinions  there, 
Tlien  sudden  dropped  and  left  her  life  in  air.— PorB. 
Thrice  Dido  tried  to  raise  her  droopivg  head. 
And  fainting,  thrice  fell  grov'ling  on  the  bed. 

Drydkn. 
Down  sunk  the  priest ;  the  purple  hand  of  death 
Clos'd  his  dim  eye,  and  fate  suppiess'd  his  breath. 

Pope. 
Full  on  his  ankle  dropped  the  pond'rous  stone, 
Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  crush'd  the  solid  bone, 
Supine  he  tumbles  on  the  crimson'd  sands. — Pope. 

Fall^  drop,  and  sink  are  employed  in  a  moral  sense ; 
droop  in  the  physical  sense.  A  person  falls  from  a 
state  of  prosperity ;  words  drop  from  the  lips,  and  sink 
into  the  heart.  Corn,  or  the  price  of  corn,  falls ;  a 
Eubject  drops;  a  person  sinks  into  poverty  or  in  the 
I'Stimation  of  the  world. 


TO  SLIP,  SLIDE,  GLIDE. 

Slip  is  in  Low  German  slipan^  from  liie  Latin  labor 
',0  slip,  and  libc  to  pour,  wiiich  comes  from  the  Greek 
Xct^QHat  to  pour  down  as  water  does,  and  the  Hebrew 
S^D  to  turn  aside;  slide  is  a  variation  of  slip,  and 
glide  of  slide. 

To  slip  is  an  involuntary,  and  slide  a  voluntary 
motion  :  those  who  go  on  ihe  ice  in  fear  will  slip  ;  *  A 
skilful  dancer  on  the  ropes  slips  willingly,  and  makes 
a  seeming  tumble  that  you  may  think  him  in  great 
hazard,  while  he  is  only  giving  you  a  proof  of  dexterity.' 
—Dryden.  Boys  slide  on  the  ice  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment; 

Thessander  bold,  and  Sthenelus  their  guide. 

And  dire  Ulysses  down  the  cable  slide. — Dryden. 
To  slip  and  slide  are  lateral  movements  of  the  feet : 
but  to  glide  is  the  movement  of  the  whole  body,  and 
iust  that  easy  motion  which  is  made  hy  slipping,  sliding, 
flying,  or  swimming:  a  person  glides  ^\ox\g  the  surface 
fflf  the  ice  when  he  slides;  a  vessel  glides  along 
through  th'!  water; 

And  softly  let  the  running  waters  g^Ms.— Dryden. 
In  the  moral  and  figurative  application,  a  person  slips 
vvlio  commits  uniiitentional  errours,  or  the  thouchts 
elip  away  contrary  to  our  intention;  Everyone  finds 
that  manjot  the  ideas  wiiich  he  desired  to  retain  have 
irret.rifva't!/y.9(ippcrfaway.' — Johnson.  A  person  sZides 
tnto  a  course  of  life,  who  wittingly,  and  yet  without 
inrt'culty,  falls  into  the  practice  and  habits  which  are 
ror,  imniendod  ;  he  glides  fhronchlife  if  he  puisues  his 
Miin-e  smooMiIy  and.witlinutinlHnuntion 


TO  STAGGER,  REEL,  TOTTER. 

Stagger  is  in  all  probability  a  frequentative  from  the 
German  steigen,  and  the  Greek  j-o^X^'^  ^^  SOi  signify- 
ing to  go  backward  and  forward ;  to  reel  signifies  to  pa 
like  a  reel  in  a  winding  manner;  totter  most  probably 
comes  from  the  German  zittern  to  tremble,  because  I'l 
tott^  is  a  tremulous  action. 

All  these  terms  designate  an  involiintaiy  and  an  un 
steady  motion;  they  vary  both  in  the  cause  and  tho 
mode  of  the  action  ;  staggering  and  reeling  are  occa- 
sioned either  by  drunkemieas  or  sickness; 

Nathelesg  it  bore  his  foe  not  from  his  sell, 

But  made  him  stagger  as  he  were  not  well. 

Spenser. 
The  cluuds,  commi.x'd 

Witli  stars,  swift  gliding  sweep  along  the  sky : 

All  nature  reels. — Thomson. 
Tottering  is  purely  the  effect  of  weakness,  pnrticulart? 
the  weakness  of  old  age:  a  drunken  man  always  stag 
gers  as  he  walks;  one  who  is  giddy  reels  from  one 
part  to  another;  to  stagger  is  a  much  less  degree  of 
unsteadiness  than  to  reel;  for  he  who  staggers  is  only 
thrown  a  little  out  nf  the  straight  path,  but  he  who 
reels  altogether  loses  his  equilibrium  ;  reeling  is  com- 
monly succeeded  by  falHng.  To  stagger  ana  reel  are 
said  as  to  the  caniageof  thewiiole  body ;  but  totter 
has  particular  reference  to  the  limbs;  the  knees  and 
the  legs  (oHer,  and  consequently  the  footsteps 'or.c/"*me 
tottering.  In  an  extended  application,  the  moifiains 
may  be  ^a'ld  to  stagger  and  to  red  \n  an  eailii^^a'xke : 
houses  may  tutter  from  their  very  bases; 

Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fafl. 

Df.tYDEN. 

Tn  a  figurative  application,  the  faith  or  llie  rv;solutioii 
of  a  person  staggers  when  its  hold  on  the  mind  it 
shaken,  and  begins  to  give  way  :  a  nation  or  a  govern 
ment  will  totter  when  it  is  torn  bj  intestine  convui 
sions. 


TO  DRAW,  DRAG,  HAUL  OR  HALE,  1 ULL 
PLUCK,  TUG. 

Draw  comes  from  the  Latin  traho  to  draw,  and  tits 
Greek  Spdauui  to  lay  hold  of;  drag  through  the  me 
dium  of  the  German  tragen  to  carry,  comes  also  from 
traho  to  draw ;  haul  or  hale  comes  from  the  Greek  Akw 
to  draw;  pull  is  in  all  probability  changed  U-ompellc 
to  drive  or  thrust;  pluck  is  in  the  German pZwcion, 
&c. ;  tug  comes  from  the  German  Ziehen  to  pull. 

Draw  expresses  here  Ihe  idea  common  to  th,?  first 
three  terms,  namely,  of  putting  a  body  in  motion  from 
behind  oneself  or  (owaids  oneself;  to  drag  is  to  draw 
a  thing  with  violence,  or  to  draw  that  which  makes 
resistance  ;  to  haul  is  to  drag  it  with  still  greater  vio- 
lence.   A  cartis  droMTi;  a  body  is  dragged  along  the 
ground ;  or  a  vessel  is  hauled  to  the  shore ; 
Furious  he  said,  and  tow'rd  the  Grecian  crew, 
(Soiz'd  by  the  crest)  the  unhappy  warrinur  drew  ; 
Struggling  he  followed,  while  ih'  embroider'd  thoiig. 
That  V'd  his  helmet,  dragged  tlie  chief  along. 

Pope 
Some  hoisting  levers,  some  the  wheels  prepare. 
And  fasten  to  the  horse's  feet ;  the  rest 
With  cables  haul  along  the  unwieldy  beast. 

Dryden. 
To  pull  signifies  only  an  effbrt  to  draw  without  ilie 
idea  of  motion:  horses  pull  very  long  sometimes  be- 
fore they  can  draw  a  heavily  laden  carl  up  hill;  'Two 
magnets  are  placed,  one  of  them  ni  the  roof  and  the 
other  in  the  floor  of  Mahomet's  burying-place  at 
Mecca,  and  pull  tho  impostor's  iron  coffin  with  such 
an  equal  attraction,  that  it  hangs  in  the  air  between 
both  of  them.'— Addison.  To  pluck  is  to  pullwUh  a 
sudden  twitch,  in  order  to  separate  ;  thus  feathers  are 
plucked  from  animals ; 

Even  children  follow'd  with  endearing  wile, 
And  pluck" d  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile 
Goldsmith. 

To  tug  is  to  pull  with  violence  ;  thus  men  tug  at  Ihp 

oar; 
Clear'd,  as  I  thought,  and  fully  fixM  at  Icnglh 
To  learn  the  cause,  I  tugg''dwi\.\\  all  my  strength 

Dryden 
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In  the  moral  application  we  may  be  drawn  by  any 
ining  which  can  act  on  the  mind  to  bring  us  near  to  an 
?bject,  wo  &re  dragged  only  by  means  of  force;  we 
>mK  a  thing  towards  us  by  a  direct  eifoi  t ; 
Hither  wesail'd,  a  voluntary  throng, 
To  avenge  a  private,  not  a  publick  wrong; 
What  else  to  Troy  the  assembled  nations  draws^ 
But  thine,  ungrateful  I  and  thy  brother's  cause. 

Pope. 
'T  is  long  since  I  for  my  celestial  wife, 
Loath*d  by  the  gods  have  dragged  a  lingering  life. 

POfE. 

Hear  this,  remember,  and  our  fury  dread, 
Not  pull  ih'  unwilling  vengeance  on  thy  head. 

Pope. 

To  hatU^  pluck,  and  tug  are  seldom  used  but  in  the 

physical  application. 

TO  CAST,  THROW,  HURL. 

Cast  probably  comes  from  casus,  participle  of  cado 
to  fall,  signifying  to  make  or  to  let  fall;  throw,  m 
Saxon  thrawan,  is  most  probably  a  variation  of  thrust^ 
in  Latin  trudo,  Chaldee  terad  to  thrust  repeatedly; 
Jiurl,  like  the  word  whirl,  comes  from  the  Saxon 
hirjiven,  hiveorjian,  German,  &c.  wirbel,  Teutonic 
wirvel,  Danish  kvirvel,  hvirvler,  Latin  verto,  gyro, 
which  are  all  derived  from  the  Hebrew  7jj^  round, 
signif/ing  to  turn  round. 

Cast  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  laying  aside,  or  put- 
ling  from  one's  self;  throw  and  hurl  designate  more 
epecifically  the  mode  of  the  action :  cast  is  an  indif- 
ferent action,  whether  it  respects  ourselves  or  others ; 
ikrow  always  marks  a  direct  motive  of  dislike  or 
contempt.  What  is  not  wanted  is  cast  off;  clothes 
which  are  no  longer  worn  are  cast  off:  what  is  worth- 
less or  hurtful  is  thrown  away ;  the  dross  is  separated 
from  the  wheat  and  thrown  away  ;  bad  habits  cannot 
be  thrown  off  too  soon. 

Cast,  as  it  respects  others,  is  divested  of  all  per- 
sonalities ;  but  nothing  is  thrown  at  any  one  without 
un  intention  of  offending  or  hurting  :  a  glance  is  cast 
at  a  person,  or  things  are  cast  before  him ;  but  insi- 
nwationa  are  thrown  out  against  a  person;  things  are 
thrown  at  him  with  the  view  of  striking. 

Cast  requires  no  particular  effort;  it  amounts  in 
genera,  to  no  more  than  let  fall  or  go :  throw  is  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  violence.    Money  is  cast 
into  a  bag  ;  stones  are  thrown  from  a  great  distance : 
animals  cast  their  young  at  stated  periods;  a  horse 
throws  his  rider ;  a  lawless  man  throws  off  constraint ; 
As  far  as  T  could  cast  my  eyes 
Upon  the  sea,  something  niethought  did  rise 
Like  bluish  mists. — Dryden. 

O  war,  thou  son  of  hell ! 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance! — Shakspeare. 

Jfurl  is  a  violent  Species  of  throwing  employed  only 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  expressive  of  an  unusual 
degree  of  vehemence  in  the  agent,  and  an  excessive 
provocation  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer :  the  kurler, 
the  thing  hurled,  and  the  cause  of  hurling,  correspond 
in  magnitude;  a  mighty  potentate  is  hurled  from  his 
ihrone  by  some  power  siiperiotir  to  his  own ;  Milton 
represents  Uie  devils  as  hurled  from  Heaven  by  the 
word  of  the  Almighty;  the  heathen  poets  have  feigned 
a  similar  story  of  the  giants  who  njade  war  against 
Heaven,  and  were  hurled  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter 
down  to  the  earth, 

Wreath  my  head 
With  flaming  meteors,  load  my  arms  with  thunder, 
Which  as  I  nunbly  cut  my  cloudy  way 
Til  hurl  on  this  ungrateful  earth. — Tate. 


TO  SPRING,  START,  STARTLE,  SHRINK. 

Spring^v  To  spring ;  sfariis  in  all  probability  an 
Intensive  of  stir ;  startle  is  a  frequentative  of  start; 
shrink  is  probably  an  intensive  of  sink,  signifying  to 
Bink  into  itself. 

The  idea  of  a  sudden  motion  is  expressed  by  all 
these  terms,  but  the  circumstances  and  -3ode  differ  in 
Mil    svrintr  iv  To  arise)  's  indefinite  in  these  respects. 


and  is  therefore  the  most  general  term.    To  spring 
and  start   may   be  either  voluntary  or  involuntary 
movements,  but  spring  is  mostly  voluntary,  and  start, 
which  is  an  Intensive  of  stir,  is  mostly  involuntary;  a» 
person  springs  out  of  a  place,  or  one  animal  springs 
upon  another;         « 
Death  wounds  to  cure ;  we  fall,  we  rise,  we  reign 
Spring  fromouj  fetters,  and  fasten  in  the  skies. 

VOUKO 

A  person  or  animal  starts  from  a  certain  point  to  begin 
running,  or  starts  with  fright  from  one  sid6  to  tiia 
other ; 

A  shape  within  the  wat'ry  gleam  appear'd, 
Rending  to  looK  on  me :  I  started  back, 
It  started  back. — Milton. 
To  startle  is  always  an  involuntary  action ;  a  Iio 
starts  by  suddenly  flying  from  the  point  on  which  ^^ 
stands ;  but  if  he  startles  he  seems  to  fly  back  on  him- 
self and  stops  his  course; 
'T  is  listening  fear  and  dumb  amazement. 
When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  glance 
Appears  far  south,  eruptive  through  the  cloud. 

Thomson 
To  spring  and  start  therefore  always  carry  a  person 
farther  from  a  given  point;  but  startle  and  shrink  are 
movements  within  one's  self;  startling  is  a  sudden 
convulsion  of  the  frame  which  makes  a  person  to  stand 
in  hesitation  whether  to  proceed  or  not ;  shrinking  is 
a  contraction  of  the  frame  within  itself;  '  There  is  a 
horrour  in  the  scene  of  a  ravaged  country  which  makes 
nature  shrink  back  at  the  reflection.' — Herring.  Any 
sudden  and  unexpected  sound  makes  a  person  startle  ; 
the  approach  of  any  frightful  object  makes  him  shrink 
back :  spring  and  start  are  employed  only  in  the  pro- 
per sense  of  corporeal  movements :  startle  and  shrink 
are  employed  in  regard  to  the  movements  of  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body. 


TO  SHAKE,  AGITATE,  TOSS. 

Shake,  in  German  scAwitera,  Latin  qv.atio^  Hebrew 
■^TK'  to  shed  ;  agitate,  in  Latin  agito,  is  a  frequenta- 
tive of  a^o  to  drive,  that  is,  to  drive  different  ways; 
toss  is  probably  contracted  from  the  Latin  torsi,  prs 
terite  of  torgueo  to  twirl. 

A  motion  more  or  less  violent  is  signified  by  all  these 
terms,  which  differ  both  in  the  manner  and  the  cause  o. 
the  motion.  Shake  is  indefinite,  it  may  differ  in  de- 
gree as  to  the  violence ;  to  agitate  and  tosa  rise  in 
sense  upon  the  word  shake :  a  breeze  shakes  a  leaf,  a 
storm  agitates  the  sea,  and  the  waves  toss  a  vessel  to 
and  fro :  large  and  small  bodies  may  be  shaken  ;  large 
bodies  are  agitated  :  a  handkerchief  may  be  shaken  ; 
the  earth  is  agitated  by  an  earthquake.  What  is 
shaken  and  agitated  is  not  removed  from  its  place ; 
but  what  is  tossed  is  thrown  from  place  to  place,  A 
house  may  frequently  be  shaken,  v/hiJe  the  foundation 
remains  good  ;  '  An  unwholesome  blast  of  air,  a  cold, 
or  a  surfeit,  may  shake  in  pieces  a  man's  hardy 
fabrick.'— South.  The  waters  are  most  agitated 
ivhile  they  remain  within  their  bounds  :  '  We  all  must 
have  observed  that  a  speaker  agitated  with  passion,  or 
an  actor,  who  is  indeed  strictly  an  imitator,  are  perpe 
tually  changing  the  tone  and  pitch  of  their  voice  as 
the  sense  of  their  words  varies.' — Sir  Wm.  Jones.  A 
ball  is  tossed  from  hand  to  hand  ; 

Toss''d  all  the  day  in  rapid  circles  round, 
Breathless  I  fell,— Pope. 

To  shake  and  toss  are  the  acts  either  of  persons  or  ' 
things;  to  agitate  is  the  act  of  things,  when  taken  in 
the  active  sense,  A  person  shakes  the  hand  of  another, 
or  the  motion  of  a  carriage  shakes  persons  in  general, 
and  agitates  those  who  are  weak  in  fianie  ;  a  chil& 
tosses  his  food  about,  or  the  violent  motion  of  a  vessel 
tosses  every  thing  about  which  is  in  it.  Tos/iake  arises 
from  external  or  internal  causes;  we  may  be  shaken 
by  others,  or  shake  ourselves  from  cold,  to  agitateand 
toss  arise  always  from  some  external  action,  direct  or 
indirect;  the  bnrtymaybe  agitated  by  \io\em  concua 
sion  from  without,  or  from  the  action  of  perturbed 
feelings:  the  body  may  be  tossed  by  various  circum- 
slances,  and  the  mind  may  be  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the 
violent  action  of  the  passions.    Hence  the  nropriety  oi 
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osnpjr'.ie  terms  in  the  moral  appUcatinn.    The  resolu- 
ticft  IS  shaken,  as  the  tree  is  by  tlie  wind  : 
Not  my  firm  faith 

Can  by  his  fraud  be  shiiien  or  Mduc'd.— Milton. 
Tf.e  mind  is  agitated  like  troubled  wafers ;  '  His  mother 
could  no  longer  Lear  the  agitatwns  of  so  many  passions 
as  tLionged  upon  ner.' — TATLBft.  A  person  is  tossed 
to  and  fro  in  the  <vean  of  life,  as  the  vescel  is  tossed  by 
Jie  waves ; 

Your  mind  is  fcosing  on  the  sea, 

There  where  ytrr  argosies 

Do  overpeer  the  ptilly  uaflicltera.— SniispicARE. 


SHOCK,  CONCUSSION. 
S/tock  denotes  a  violent  shake  or  agitation ;  con- 
cussion, a  shaking  together.  The  shock  is  often  in- 
stantaneous, but  does  not  necessarily  extend  beyond 
he  act  of  the  moment;  the  concussion  is  permanenl 
in  its  consequences,  it  tends  to  derange  tJie  system. 
Hence  the  different  applicat\on  of  the  terms:  the  shock 
may  affect  either  the  body  or  tlie  mind  ;  tlie  concussion 
affects  properly  only  the  body,  or  corporeal  objects  ;  a 
violent  and  sudden  blow  produces  a  shock  at  the  nio- 
aient  it  is  given  ;  but  it  does  not  always  produce  a  con- 
cussion :  the  violence  of  a  fall  will,  however,  some- 
times produce  a  concussion  in^he  brain,  which  may 
affect  the  intellects.  Sudden  news  of  an  exceedingly 
■tainful  nature  will  often  produce  a  shock  on  the  mind  ; 
Lut  time  mostly  serves  to  wear  away  the  effect  which 
has  been  produced. 

TO  SHOOT,  DART. 
To  shoot  and  dart^  in  the  proper  sense,  are  clearly 
distinguished  from  each  other,  as  expressing  different 
modes  of  sending  bodies  to  a  distance  from  a  given 
point.  From  the  circumstances  of  the  actions  arise 
their  different  application  to  other  objects  in  the  im- 
proper sense  ;  as  tliat  which  proceeds  by  shooting' goes 
unespectedly,  and  with  great  rapidity,  forth  from  a 
body,  so,  in  the  figurative  sense,  a  plant  shoots  up  that 
corses  so  unexpectedly  as  not  to  be  seen  ;  a  star  is  said 
■«  shoot  in  the  sky,  which  seems  to  move  in  a  shooting- 
Mannar,  from  one  place  to  another:  a  dart,  on  the 
>ther  hand,  or  that  which  is  darted,  moves  through  the 
lir  visibly,  and  with  less  rapidity:  hence  the  quick 
Qiovements  of  persons  or  animals,  are  described  by  the 
fvord  dart;  a  soldier  darts  forward  to  meet  his  anta- 
fonist;  a  hart  darts  past  any  one  in  order  to  make  her 
escape. 

TO  REBOUND,  REVERBERATE,  RECOIL. 

To  rebound  is  to  bound  or  spring  back:  a  ball  re- 
bounds. To  reverberate  is  to  verberate  or  beat  back :  a 
sound  reverberates  when  it  echoes.  To  reccil  is  to 
coil  or  whirl  back :  a  snake  recoils.  They  preserve 
the  same  distinction  in  their  figurative  application ; 
'  Honour  is  but  the  reflection  of  a  man's  own  actions 
shining  bright  in  the  face  of  all  about  him,  and  from 
thence  rebounding-  upon  himself.' — South.  '  You 
geemed  to  reverberate  upon  me  with  tlie  beams  of  the 
3Lin  ' — HOWEL. 
Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowledge  toils, 
liike  guns  o'eicharg'd,  breaks,  misses,  or  recoils. 

Denham. 


TO  SHAKE,  TREMBLE,  SHUPDEE,  QUIVER, 
aUAKE. 

Shake,  shudder,  quiver,  and  quake,  all  come  from  the 
Latin  quatio  or  ciitio  to  shake,  through  the  medium  of 
the  German  schuttcln,  schutten,  the  Italian  scussere. 
flnd  the  like  ;  tremble  comes  from  the  Latin  tremo. 

To  shake  is  a  genenck  term,  the  rest  are  but  modes  of 
shaking-:  to  tremble  is  to  shake  from  an  inward  cause, 
or  what  appears  to  be  so:  in  this  manner  a  person 
iTembles  f.om  fear,  from  cold,  or  weakness;  and  a  leaf 
which  is  imperceptibly  agitated  by  the  air  is  also  said  to 
tremble  :  to  shudder  is  to  tremble  violently  :  to  quiver 
nnd  qnak^  are  both  to  tremble  quickly  ;  but  the  former 
denotes  rather  a  vibratory  motion,  as  the  point  of  a 
spear  when  thrown  against  wood ;  the  hitter  a  quick 
motion  of  the  whole  bodvas  in  thecai^e  o*"  bodies  that 
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have  not  siifficieut  consialency  in  themselves  to  remain 
etitl. 

The  rapid  radiuiice  instantaneous  strikes 

Th'  i'lumin'd  mountain,  througl>  the  forest  streauw, 

Shakes  on  tho  floods-— TnoM  so Jt. 

The  trembling  pilot,  from  hla  rudder  torn, 

Was  headlong  huil'd.— Dbydkn. 

He  said,  and  hurl'd  against  the  mountain  side 

His  quivering  spear. — Drydkm. 

Thereto  as  cold  and  dreary  as  a  snake. 

That  seeni'd  to  tremble  evermore  and  quake. 

Spenslu 

TO  PALPITAlTi:,  FLUTTER,  PANT,  GASP. 

Palpitate,  in  Latin  palpitatus,  from  palpite,  is  a 
frequentative  of  the  Greek  ^^(i^^w  to  vibrate  ;  Jiutter  is 
a  frequentative  of  fly,  signifying  to  fly  backward  and 
forward  in  an  agitated  mmmev;  pant,  probably  de- 
rived from  pent,  and  the  Latin  pendo  to  hang  in  a  state 
of  suspense,  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  move  backward  or 
forward,  as  is  the  case  with  the  breath  when  one  pants ; 
gasp  is  a  variation  of  f^ape,  which  is  the  ordinary  ac- 
companiment in  the  action  of  gasping. 

These  terms  agree  in  a  particular  manner,  as  they 
respect  Uie  irregular  action  of  the  heart  or  lungs :  the 
two  former  are  said  of  the  heart;  and  the  two  latter  of 
the  lungs  or  breatli ;  to  palpitate  expresses  that  which 
is  strong  ;  it  is  a  strong  beating  of  the  blood  against  the 
vessels  of  the  heart ;  '  No  plays  have  oftener  filled  the 
eyes  with  tears,  and  the  breast  with  palpitation,  than 
those  which  are  variegated  with  inteiludes  of  mirth.'— 
Johnson.    To  JluOter  expresses  that  which  is  rapid  ;  it 
is  a  violent  and  alternate  motion  of  the  blood  back- 
ward and  forward; 
She  springs  aloft,  with  elevated  pride. 
Above  the  tangling  mass  of  low  desires, 
That  bind  the  fiuttcring  crowd. — Thomson. 
Fear  and  suspense  produce  commonly  palpitation,  but 
joy  and  hope  produce  a  Jlnttcring:  panting  is,  with 
regard  to  the  breath,  what  palpitating  is  with  regard  tc 
the  heart;  panting  is  occasioned  by  the  inflated  state 
of  the  respiratory  organs  which  renders  this  palpi 
talivg  necessary: 
All  nature  fades  extiiht,  and  she  alone, 
Heard,  felt,  and  seen,  possesses  every  thought, 
Fills  every  sense,  and  pants  in  every  vein. 

TUOMSOM. 

Gasping  differs  from  the  former,  inasmuch  as  it  denotes 
a  direct  stoppage  of  the  breath;  a  cessation  of  action 
in  the  respiratory  organs : 
Had  not  the  soul  this  outlet  to  the  skies, 
In  this  vast  vessel  of  the  universe, 
How  should  we  gasp,  as  in  an  empty  void  I 

YOVNO 

Al^ARM,  TERROUR,  FRIGHT,  CONSTER 

NATION. 

Jilarm,  in  French  alarmcr,  is  compounded  of  al  or 
ad  and  armes  arms  signifying  a  cry  to  arms,  a  signa: 
of  danger,  a  call  to  defence;  terrour,  in  Latin  terror, 
comes  from  terrcoXo  produce  fear;  fright,  from  Uie 
German  furchi  fear,  signifies  a  state  of  iear:  conster- 
nation,in  Latin  consiematus, (rom  conster-noto  ]ay iow 
or  prostrate,  expresses  the  mixed  emotion  of  ierroar 
and  amazement  which  confounds. 

Alarm  springs  from  any  sudden  signal  that  announces 
the  approach  of  danger.  Terrour  springs  from  any 
event  or  phenomenon  that  may  serve  as  a  prognostic 
of  some  catastrophe.  It  supposes  a  less  distinct  view 
of  danger  than  alarm,  and  affords  rcom  to  the  imagina 
tion,  which  commonly  magnifies  objrcts.  .^larm  there 
fore  makes  us  run  to  our  defence,  and  terrour  disarms 
us ; 

None  so  lencwn'd 
With  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms. 

Dryden. 
'  I  was  once  in  a  mixed  assembly,  tliat  was  full  of  noise 
and  mirth,  when  on  a  sudden  an  old  woman  unluckily 
observed,  there  were  thirteen  of  us  in  company.  The 
remark  struck  a  panick  terrour  into  several  of  us '  — 
Addison. 
Fright  is  a  less  vivid  emotion  than  either,  as  itariEed 
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from  the  simple  appearance  of  danger.  II  is  more  per- 
sonal than  either  a/arm  or  icrrour ;  for  we  may  be 
alarmed  or  terrijied  for  others,  but  we  are  mostly 
frightened  for  ourselves.  C'ovstemation  is  stronger 
than  either  terrour  or  affright;  it  springs  from  tJie 
view  of  some  very  serious  evil';  '  I  have  known  a  sol 
dier  that  has  entered  a  breach  affrighted  at  his  ovv: 
shadow'. — Addison. 

The  son  of  Pelias  ceased ;  the  chiefs  around 

In  silence  wrapt,  in  consternation  drown'd.— Pope. 

Marm  affects  the  feelings,  terrour  the  understanding, 
and  fright  the  senses;  consternation  seizes  tlie  whole 
mind,  and  benumbs  the  faculties. 

Cries  alarm;  horrid  spectacles  terrify;  a  tumult 
frightens;  a  sudden  calamity  fills  with  consternation. 

One  is  filled  with  alarm,  seized  with  terrour,  over- 
whelmed with  fright  or  consternation. 

We  are  alarmed  for  what  we  apprehend;  we  are 
terrified  by  what  we  imagine;  we  are  frightened  by 
what  we  see ;  consternation  may  be  produced  by  what 
we  learn. 

TO  DISMAY,  DAUNT,  APPAL. 

Dismay  is  probably  changed  from  the  French  des- 
mouvoir,  signifying  to  move  or  pull  down  llie  spirit ; 
daunt,  changed  from  the  Latin  domitus  conquered, 
signifies  to  bring  down  the  spirit ;  appal,  compounded 
of  the  intensive  ap  or  ad  and  palleo  to  grow  pale,  sig- 
nifies to  make  pale  with  fear. 

The  effect  of  fear  on  the  spirit  is  strongly  expressed 
by  all  these  terms ;  but  dismay  expresses  less  than 
daunt,  and  this  than  appal.  We  aie  dismayed  by 
alarming  circumstances;  weave  daunted  by  terrifying; 
we  are  appalled  by  horrid  circumstances.  A  severe  de- 
feat will  dismay  so  as  to  lessen  the  force  of  resistance ; 
So  flies  a  herd  of  beeves,  that  hear,  dismayed, 
The  lions  roaring  through  the  midnight  shade. 

Pope. 
The  fiery  glare  from  the  eyes  of  a  ferocious  beast  will 
daunt  him  wlio  was  venturing  to  approach  ; 
Jove  got  such  heroes  as  my  sire,  whose  soul 
No  fear  could  (^aiini,  nor  earth,  nor  hell  control. — Pope, 
The  sight  of  an   apparition  will   appnl  the  stoutest 
heart ; 

Now  the  last  ruin  the  whole  host  appals; 
Now  Greece  had  trembled  in  her  wooden  walls 
But  wise  Ulysses  call'd  Tydides  forth.— Pope. 

30LD,  FEARLESS,   INTREPID,   UNDAUNTED. 

Bold,  V.  Audacity ;  fearless  signifies  without  fear 
;».  To  apyrehend)  ;  intrepid,  compounded  of  in  pri- 
vative and  trepidus  trembling,  marks  the  total  absence 
of  fear  ;  undaunted,  of  un  privative,  and  daunted, 
from  the  Latin  doniitatus,  participle  of  domitare  to 
impress  willi  fear,  signifies  unimpressed  or  unmoved 
at  ihe  prospect  of  danger. 

Boldness  is  positive ;  fearlessness  is  negative ;  we 
may  therefore  he  fearless  without  being  bold,  or  fear- 
less through  boldness ; 

Such  unheard  of  prodigies  hang  o'er  us, 

As  make  the  boldest  tremble. — Young. 

Fearlessness  is  a  tenjporary  state  :  we  may  be  fearless 

of  danger  at  this,  or  at  that  time;  fearless  of  loss,  and 

the  like ; 

The  careful  hen 

Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around, 

Fed  and  defended  by  xhe  fearless  cock. — Thomson. 

Boldness  i'S  a  characteristick ;  it  is  associated  with 

constant  fearlessness ; 
His  party,  press'd  with  numbers,  soon  grew  faint. 
And  would  have  left  their  charge  an  easy  prey ; 
White  lie  alone,  undaunted  at  the  odds, 
Though  hopeless  to  escape,  fought  well  and  bravely. 

ROWE. 

Intrepidiljj  and  undauntedness  denote  a  still  higher 
degree  of  fearlessness  than  boldness  :  boldness  is  con- 
fident, it  for;£ets  the  consequences  ;  intrepidity  is  col- 
lected, it  sees  the  danger,  and  faces  it  with  composure  ; 
undauntedness  is  associnted  with  unconquerable  fiim- 
nesB  and  resolution  ;  it  is  awed  by  nothing:  the  hold 
TO«n  proceeds  on  his  enterprise  with  spirit  and  viva- 


city ;  the  intrepid  man  calmly  advances  to  the  scene 
of  death  and  destruction ;  '  I  could  not  suflicienlly 
wonder  at  the  intrepidity  of  those  diminutive  mortals, 
who  durst  venture  to  walk  upon  my  body,  witliou 
iitjiibling.' — Swift.  The  undaunted  man  keepg  hii 
countenance  in  the  season  of  trial,  in  the  midst  o*"  the 
most  terrifying  and  overwhelming  circumstances. 

These  good  quafities  may,  without  great  tare,  de 
generate  into  certain  vices  to  which  iSey  .ve  cloee!,f 
allied. 

Of  the  three,  boldness  is  the  most  questiona'ole  Id 
its  nature,  unless  justified  by  the  absolute  urgency  c( 
the  case;  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  truth  agains 
the  lawless  and  oppressive  exercise  of  power,  it  ii 
an  essential  quality,  but  it  may  easily  degenerate  Intc 
insolent  defiance  and  contempt  of  superiours;  it  maj 
lead  to  the  provoking  of  resentment  and  courting  of 
persecution.  Intrepidity  may  become  rashness  if  the 
contempt  of  danger  lead  to  an  unnecessary  exposure 
of  the  life  and  person.  Undauntedness,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  brutal  tyrant,  may  serve  to  baffle  all  liis 
malignant  purposes  of  revenge ;  but  the  same  spirit 
may  be  employed  by  the  hardened  villain  to  preserve 
himself  from  detection. 

MANLY,  MANFUL. 
Manly,  or  like  a  md*i,  is  opposed  to  juvenile  or  pue- 
rile, and  of  course  applied  to  those  who  are  fitted  to 
act  the  part  of  men  ;  '  I  love  a  manly  freedom  as  much 
as  any  of  the  band  of  cashierers.  of  kings.' — Burke. 
Manful,  or  full  of  manhood,  is  opposed  to  effeminate, 
and  is  applicable  to  particular  persons,  or  persons  in 
particular  cases,  '  I  opposed  his  whim  manfully,  wliich 
I  think  you  will  apjirove  of.' — Cumberland.  A  pre- 
mature manliness  in  young  persons  is  hardly  less  un- 
seendy  than  a  want  of  manfulness  in  one  who  i.s  called 
upon  to  display  his  courage. 

FEARFUL,    DREADFUL,   FRIGHTFUL,    TRE 
MENDOUS,  TERRIBLE,  TERRIFICK, 
HORRIBLE,  HORRID. 
Fearful  here  signifies  full  of  that  which  causes 
fear  {v.  Jilarm) ;  dreadful,  full  of  what  causes  dread 
{v.  Apprehension) ;   frightful,    full  of  wliat    causes 
fright  (v.  Afraid)  or  apprehension ;  tremendous,  that 
which  causes  trembling ;  terrible,  or  terrijick,  causing 
terrour  (v.  Alarm) ;  horrible,  or  horrid,  causing  horrour 
The  application  of  these  terms  is  easily  to  be  disco- 
vered by  these  definitions :   the  first  two   affect  the 
mind  more  than  the  senses ;  all  the  others  affect  the 
senses  more  tlian  the  mind  :  a  contest  is  fearful  when 
the  issue  is  important,  but  the  event  doubtful ; 
She  wept  the  terrours  of  the  fearful  wave. 
Too  oft,  alas  !  the  wandering  lover's  grave. 

Falconer. 
The  thought  of  death  is  dreadful  to  one  who  feels 
himself  unprepared ; 

And  dar'st  thou  threat  to  snatch  my  prize  away, 
Due  to  the  deeds  of  many  a  dreadful  day  1— Pupe. 

The  frightful  is  less  than  the  tremendous ;  the  tre 
mendous  than  the  terrible  ;  the  terrible  than  the  hor 
rible:  shrieks  may  be  frightful; 
Frightful  convulsions  writh'd  his  tortur'd  limbs 

Fkntom 
The  roaring  of  a  Hon  is  terrible; 

Was  this  a  face  to  be  expos'd 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning?— Shakspe are. 
Thunder  and  lightning  may  be  tremendcus,  or  con 
vulsions  may  be  tremendous  :  the  glare  in  the  eye  of 
a  ferocious  beast  is  terrifi.clc ;  '  Out  of  the  limb  of  the 
murdered  monarchy  has  arisen  a  vast,  tremendous^ 
unformed  spectre,  in  a  far  more  terrijick  guise  than 
any  which  ever  yet  overpowered  the  imagination  of 
man.'— Burke.    The  actual  spectacle  of  killing  is  kor 
rible  or  horrid ; 

Deck'd  in  sad  triumph  for  the  mournful  field 
O'er  her  broad  shoulders  hanga  his  Aomishiuld 

Pope. 
In  their  general  application,  these  terms  are  often  em 
ployed  promiscuously  to  characterize  whatever  pro 
\  duces  very  strong  impressions ;  hence  we  ma  /  speak  of 
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H  fnffhtfaly  d>:idful,  terrible,  or  horrid  dreiim ;  or 
fi-iffhtfuS^  dreadfaU  or  terrible  tempest ;  dreadful^  ter- 
rible  )r  horrid  consequences. 

TO  APPREHEND,  FKAU,  DREAD. 

.fipprehend,  in  French  apprihcvdery  Lntln  apprc- 
heiido,  compounded  of  ap  und  prckatdo  lo  lay  iioM  uf, 
in  a  moral  sense  si^'iilies  to  seize  vviili  llie  understand- 
ing ;  fear  comes  iu  all  (-robability  through  Uie  medium 
ol"  ihe  Latin  pa»'or  and  vercor^  from  the  Greek  (jipiaaut 
to  feel  a  shuddevins; ;  dreadAn  Latin  tcrrito,  conies 
srom  tlie  Greek  Tapdcato  to  trouble,  signifjir.g  to  fear 
with  exceedinc  trnublo. 

These  worHs  rise  progressively  in  tlieir  import; 
they  mark  a  sentiment  of  pain  at  ihe  prospect  of  evil; 
but  the  sentiment  of  apprehension  is  simply  that  of 
uneasiness;  that  oi  fear  is  anxiety;  lliat  oi'  di^ead  is 
wretchedness.  ^. 

We  apprehend  an  unpleasant  occurrence  ;  we  fear 
a  misfortune;  we  dread  a  calamity.  What  is  possi- 
ble is  apprehended ;  'Ouf  natural  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  produces  an  apprehension  of  merited  punish- 
ment, when  we  have  committed  a  crime.' — Blair. 
What  is  probable  is  feared;  'That  which  is  feared 
may  sometinies  be  avoided :  but  that  which  is  regretted 
to-day  may  be  regretted  again  to-morrow.' — Johnson. 
The  symptom  or  prognostick  of  an  evil  is  dreaded  as  if 
•he  evil  i-:self  were  present ; 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves. 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  through  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden 
drea</.— Young. 
.Apprehend  respects  things  only ;  fear  and  dread  relate 
lu  persons  as  well  as  things :  we  fear  the  person  who 
has  the  power  of  inflicting  pain  or  disgrace  ;  we  dread 
him  who  has  no  less  the  will  than  the  power. 

Fear  is  a  salutary  sentiment  in  society,  il  binds  men 
together  in  their  several  relations  and  dependencies, 
and  atFords  the  fullest  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the 
bpnevolent  feelings ;  it  is  the  sentiment  of  a  child 
towards  its  parent  or  instructer;  of  a  creature  to  its 
Creator;  it  is  the  companion  of  love  and  respect  to- 
wards men,  of  adoration  in  erring  and  sinful  mortals 
towards  their  Maker.  Dread  is  altogether  an  irksome 
ssntiment;  with  regard  to  our  fellow-creatures,  it  arises 
out  of  the  abuse  of  power :  we  dread  the  tyrant  who 
delights  in  punishing  and  tormenting ,  his  image  haunts 
the  breast  of  the  urihappy  subject,  his  shadow  awakens 
terrour  as  the  approach  of  some  direful  misfortune: 
with  regard  to  our  Maker  it  springs  from  a  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  and  the  prospect  of  a  severe  and  ade- 
quate punishment :  the  wratli  of  G'?d  may  justly  be 
dreaded. 


AWE,  REVERENCE,  DREAD 
^Kjc,  probably  from  the  German  achtcv,  conveys  the 
idea  of  regarding;  reverence,  in  French  reverence^ 
Latin  revereniia^  comes  from  revereor  to  fear  strongly  ; 
dread,  in  Saxon  dread,  comes  from  the  Latin  territo 
to  frighten,  and  Greek  raprfcrcru  to  trouble. 

^we  and  reverence  both  denote  a  strong  sentiment 
of  respect,  mingled  with  some  emotions  of  fear,  but 
•he  former  marks  the  much  stronger  sentiment  of  the 
two  :  dread  is  an  unmingled  sentiment  of  fear  for  one's 
personal  security.  Jiwe  may  be  awakened  by  the  help 
of  the  senses  and  understanding;  reverence  by  that  of 
the  understanding  only;  and  dread  principally  by  that 
of  the  imagination. 

Sublime,  sacred,  and  solemn  objects  awaken  awe; 
they  cause  the  beholder  to  stop  and  consider  whether 
he  is  worthy  to  approach  them  any  nearer ;  they  rivet 
his  mind  and  body  to  a  spot,  and  make  him  cautious, 
lest  by  his  presence  he  should  contaminate  that  which 
is  hallowed;  'It  were  endless  to  enumerate  all  the 
passages,  both  in  the  sacred  and  profane  writeis,  which 
establish  the  general  sentiment  of  mankind  concerning 
the  inseparable  union  of  a  sacred  and  reverential  awe 
with  our  ideas  uf  the  Divinity.'— Burke,  Exalted  and 
noble  objects  produce  revet-encc ;  they  lead  to  every 
outward  mark  of  obeisat:ce  and  humiliation  whicli  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  to  express ; '  If  the  voice  of  universal 
nature,  the  experience  of  all  ages,  the  light  of  reason, 
and  the  immediate  evidence  of  my  sctlscs,  cannot 
a?'ake  me  to  a  dependence  upon  my  God,  a  reverence 
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for  his  religion,  and  an  humble  opinion  of  myEelf, 
what  a  lost  creature  am  I.'— Cumberland-  Territiclt 
objects  excite  drcfld ;  tliey  cause  a  sliuddering  of  llio 
animal  frame,  and  a  revulsion  of  the  mind  which  ii 
attended  with  notlung  but  pain ; 

To  Phrobus  next  my  tiemhling  steps  be  led, 
Full  of  religious  doubts  and  awful  dread. 

Dryden. 

When  the  creature  places  himself  in  the  presence  o( 
the  Creator;  when  he  contemplates  the  immpasurable 
distance  which  separates  himself,  a  frail  and  finite 
mortal,  from  his  infinitely  perfect  Maker  ;  he  ap- 
proaches with  awe:  even  tlie  sanctuary  where  lie  ia 
accustomed  thus  to  bow  before  the  Almighty  acquires 
tlie  power  of  awakening  the  same  emotions  in  hia 
mind.  Age,  wisdom,  and  .virtue,  when  combined  in 
one  person,  are  never  approached  without  7-ci!ere7ic<5; 
the  possessor  has  a  dignity  in  himself  tliat  checks  the 
liaughtiness  of  the  arrogant,  that  silences  the  petu- 
lance of  pride  and  self-conceit,  that  stills  the  noise  and 
giddy  mirth  of  the  young,  and  communicates  to  all 
around  a  sobriety  of  mien  and  aspect.  A  grievous 
offender  is  seldom  without  dread;  his  guilty  con 
science  pictures  every  thing  as  the  instrument  of  ven 
geance,  and  every  person  as  denouncing  his  merited 
sentence. 

The  solemn  stillness  of  the  tomb  will  inspire  awe^ 
even  in  the  breast  of  Iiini  who  has  no  dread  of  death. 
Children  should  be  early  taught  to  havo  a  reverence  for 
the  Bible  as  a  book,  in  distinction  from  all  other  books. 

AFRAID,  FEARFUL,  TIMOROUS,  TIMID. 

Afraid  is  changed  from  afeared,  signifying  in  a  state 
of  fear ;  fearful,  as  the  words  of  which  it  is  com 
pounded  imply,  signifies  full  of  fear;  timorous  and 
timid  come  from  the  Latin  timor  fear,  timidus  fearful 
and  timeo  to  fear. 

The  first  denotes  a  temporary  slate,  the  three  last  a 
habit  of  the  mind. 

.Afraid  may  be  used  either  in  a  physical  or  moral 
application,  either  as  it  relates  to  ourselves  only  or  to 
others ;  fearful  and  timorous  are  only  applied  phyni- 
cally  and  perspnally;  timid  is  mostly  used  in  a  moral 
pense. 

It  is  the  character  of  the  fearful  or  timorous  pe 
son  to  be  afraid  of  what  he  imagmea  v/ould  hurt  him 
self;  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  prospect  of  danger  to 
exist  in  order  to  awaken  fear  in  such  a  disposition; 
'  To  be  always  afraid  of  losing  life  is,  indeed,  scarcely 
to  enjoy  a  life  that  can  deserve  the  care  of  preserva- 
tion.'— Johnson.  It  is  the  chatacteristick  of  the  timid 
person  to  be  afraid  of  offending  or  meeting  with  some 
thing  painful  from  others;  such  a  disposition  is  pi'e- 
vented  from  following  the  dictates  of  its  own  mind; 
'  He  who  brings  with  him  into  a  clamorous  multitude 
the  timidity  of  recluse  sjteculation,  will  suffer  himself  4 

to  be  driven  by  a  burst  of  laughter  from  the  fortresses 
of  demonstration.' — Johnson. 

Between  fearful  and  timorous  there  is  little  distinc 
lion,  either  in  sense  or  afiplication,  except  that  we  say 
fearful  of  a  thing,  not  timorous  of  a  tiling;  'By! 
know  not  wliat  impatience  of  raillery,  he  is  wonder 
fully /eor/iif  of  being  thought  too  gi  eat  a  believer' 
Steele. 

Then  birds  In  airy  space  might  s  'fely  move, 
4nd  tinCrous  harea  on  heaths  securely  rove. 

Drydkn, 

xD  FRIGHTEN,  INTIMIDATE. 

Between  frighten  and  intimidate  there  is  the  same 
difference  as  between  fright  {v.  J9la7i7i]  and  fear 
{v.  To  apprehend) ;  the  danger  that  is  nrar  or  before 
the  eyes  frightens;  that  which  is  seen  ai  a  distance 
ivtimidates  .  hence  females  are  oiienax-  frightened,  and 
men  are  ofiener  intimidated:  noises  will  frighten; 
threats  m&y  intimidate:  we  may  run  away  when  we 
are  frightened;  we  waver  in  our  resolution  when  we 
are  intimidated :  we  fear  innnediiitp  bodily  harm  when 
we  are  frightened;  we  fear  harm  to  our  property 
as  well  as  our  persons  when  we  aie  intiviidated : 
frighten,  thei-efore,  is  always  applied  to  animals,  bui 
intiviidate  never ; 

And  perch,  a  horrour  !  on  his  sacred  crown 

If  that  such  p';cfanulion  were  permitted 
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Cf  the  hystanders,  wlio  witn  reverend  care 

Fright  tliem  away. — Cumburland. 
Coites,  unwilling  to  employ  force,  endeavoured  alter- 
nately to  pootii   and    intimidate   Montezuma.'— Ro- 
bertson. 

FORMIDABLE,  DREADFUL,  TERRIBLE, 
SHOCKING. 

Formidable  is  applied  to  that  which  ia  apt  to  excite 
fear  (u.  7'o  apprehend) ;  dreadful  (jo.  To  apprehend)  to 
what  is  calculated  to  excite  dread  ;  terrible  (u.  Alarm) 
to  that  which  excites  ierrour ;  bx\A  shocking  from  to 
shake  is  applied  to  that  which  violently  shakes  or  agi- 
Lates  iv.  To  agitate).  The  formidable  acta  neither 
suddenly  nor  violently;  'France  continued  not  only 
powerful  \)\it  formidable  to  the  hour  of  the  ruin  of  the 
monarchy.'— Burke.  The  dreadful  may  act  violently, 
but  not  suddenly;  thus  the  appearance  of  an  army 
may  be  formidable;  that  of  a  field  of  battle  is  dread- 
ful; 

Think,  timely  think,  on  the  last  dreadful  day. 
Dryden. 
The  terrible  and  shocking  act  boUi  suddenly  and  vio- 
lenlly ;  but  the  former  acts  both  on  the  senses  and  the 
imagination,  the  latter  on  the  moral  feelings  only; 
thus  the  glare  of  a  tiger's  eye  is  terrible;  the  unex- 
pected news  of  a  friend's  death  is  shocking;  '  When 
men  are  arrived  at  thinking  of  their  very  dissolution 
with  pleasure,  how  few  things  are  there  that  can  be 
terrible  to  them.' — Steele.  '  Nothing  could  be  more 
shocking  to  a  generous  nobility,  than  the  intrusting  to 
mtircenary  hands  the  defence  of  those  territories  which 
hhd  been  acquired  or  preserved  by  the  blood  of  their 
ancL'siors.' — Robertson. 


TREMBLING,  TREMOUR,  TREPIDATION. 

All  these  terms  are  derived  from  the  very  same 
Bource  {v.  Agitation),  and  designate  a  general  state  of 
agitation:  trembling  is  not  only  the  most  familiar  but 
also  the  most  indefinite  term  of  the  three  ;  trepidation 
and  tremour  are  species  of  trembling.  Trembling 
expresses  any  degree  of  involuntary  shaking  of  the 
fiame,  from  the  affection  cither  of  the  body  or  the 
inind;  cold,  nervous  affections,  fear,  and  the  Uke,  are 
the  ordinary  causes  of  trembling  ; 

And  with  unmanly  tremblings  shook  the  car. 

Pope. 
Tremour  is  a  slight  degree  of  trembling,  which  arises 
only  from  a  mental  affection ;  when  the  spirits  are  agi- 
tated, the  mind  is  thrown  into  a  tremour  by  any  trifling 
incident;  'Laughter  is  a  vent  of  any  sudden  joy  that 
strikes  upon  the  mind,  which,  being  too  volatile  and 
strong,  breaks  out  in  this  tremour  of  the  voice.' — 
Steele.  Trepidation  is  more  violent  than  either  of 
the  two,  and  springs  from  the  defective  state  of  the 
mind,  it  shows  itself  in  the  action,  or  the  different 
movements  of  the  body;  those  who  have  not  the  re- 
quisite composure  of  mind  to  command  themselves  on 
al!  occasions  are  apt  to  do  what  is  required  of  them 
with  trepidation;  '  The  ferocious  insolence  of  Crom- 
well, the  rugged  brutality  of  Harrison,  and  the  general 
trcpidationoi  fear  and  wickedness  (in  the  rebel  parlia- 
ment) would  make  a  picture  of  unexampled  variety.' 
— Johnson.  7*remhling  is  either  an  occasional  or  an 
liabitual  infirmity;  there  is  no  one  who  may  not  be 
srimetimeB  seized  with  a  trembling,  and  there  are  those 
who,  from  a  lasting  disease  or  from  old  age,  are  never 
rid  of  it ;  tremour  is  but  occasional,  and  consequently 
depends  rather  on  the  nature  of  the  occasion  ;  no  one 
who  has  a  proper  degree  of  modesty  can  make  his  first 
appearance  in  publick  without  feeling  a  tremour:  tre- 
pidation may  be  either  occasional  or  habitual,  but 
oftener  the  latter,  since  it  arises  rather  from  the  weak- 
ness of  the  mind  than  the  strength  of  the  cause. 

Trembling  and  tremulous  are  applied  as  epithets, 
either  to  persons  or  things  :  a  trembling  voice  evinces 
trepidation  of  mind,  a  tremulous  voice  evinces  a 
trcmovr  of  mind:  notes  in  musick  are  sometimes 
ircmhling;  the  motion  of  the  leaves  of  trees  Utt-emu- 
\ous ; 

And  rend  the  trembling  unresisting  prey. — Pope. 
As  thus  th'  effylgence  tremulous  I  drank 
With  cherifih'.^  gaze. — Thomson. 


AGITATION,  EMOTION,  TREPIi.^riOIi. 
TREMOUR 

Agitation,  in  Latin  agitatio,  from  a^to,  signif.ei 
the  stale  of  being  agitated  ;  emotion,  in  JLalin  emotio^ 
from  emotvs,  participle  of  emoveo,  compounded  of 
out  of  and  moveo  to  move,  signifies  the  state  of  being 
moved  ou',  of  rest  or  put  in  motion  ;  trepidation,  ir. 
Latin  trepidatio,  from  trepido  to  tremble,  compounded 
of  tremo  and  pede  to  tremble  with  the  feet,  significE 
the  condition  of  trembling  in  all  one's  limbs  from  head 
to  foot ;  tremour,  v.  Trembling. 

Agitation  refers  either  to  the  body  or  mind,  emotion 
to  the  mind  only;  tremour  mostly,  and  tr^idation 
only,  to  the  body. 

Agitation  of  mind  is  a  vehement  struggle  between 
contending  feelings;  emotion  is  the  awakening  but 
one  feeling ;  which  in  the  latter  case  is  not  so  Vehc 
ment  as  in  the  former.  Distressing  circumstances  pro- 
duce agitation;  'The  seventh  book  aflects  tJie  ima- 
gination like  the  ocean  in  a  calm,  and  fills  the  mind 
of  the  reader  without  producing  in  it  any  thing  like 
tumult  or  agitation.'' — Addis&n  {On  Milton).  Aflftct- 
ing  and  interesting  circumstances  produce  emotions; 
''rhe  description  of  Adam  and  Eve  as  they  first  ap- 
peared to  Satan,  is  exquisitely  drawn,  and  sufficient  to 
make  the  fallen  angel  gaze  upon  them  with  all  those 
emotions  of  envy  in  whach  he  is  represented.' — Addi- 
son {On  Jililton). 

Agitations  have  but  one  character,  namely,  that  of 
violence:  emotions  vary  with  the  object  that  awakens 
them;  tliey  are  emo£io7i5  either  of  pain  or  pleasure, 
of  tenderness  or  anger ;  they  are  eitlier  gentle  or  strong, 
faint  or  vivid. 

With  regard  to  the  body,  agitation  is  more  than  tre- 
pidation, and  the  latter  more  than  tremour:  the  two 
former  attract  the  notice  of  the  bystander  ;  the  latter 
is  scarcely  visible. 

Agitations  of  the  mind  sometimes  give  rise  to  dis- 
torted and  extravagant  agitations  of  the  body;  emo- 
tions of  terrour  or  horrour  will  throw  the  body  into  a 
trepidation;  or  any  publick  misfortune  may  produce 
a  trepidation  among  a  number  of  persons;  'His  first 
action  of  note  was  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  where  the 
success  of  that  great  day,  in  such  trepidation  of  the 
state,  made  every  man  meritorious.' — Wotton.  Emo- 
tions of  fear  will  cause  a  tremour  to  run  through  \hi 
whole  frame ;  '  He  fell  into  such  a  universal  tremour 
of  all  his  joints,  that  when  going  his  legs  trembler, 
under  Iiim.'— Hicrvey. 


TO  ACTUATE,  IMPEL,  INDUCE 

Actuate,  from  the  Latin  actum  an  action,  implies  ta 
call  into  action ;  impel,  in  Latin  impello,  is  com- 
pounded of  in  towards  and  pello  to  drive,  signifying 
to  drive  towards  an  object;  induce,  in  Latin  induco,h 
compounded  of  in  and  duco,  signifying  to  lead  towards 
an  object. 

One  is  actuated  by  motives,  impelled  by  passions, 
BXiA'induced  by  reason  or  inclination. 

Whatever  actuates  ia  the  result  of  reflection :  it  is 
a  steady  and  fixed  principle:  whatever  jm;jf  is  is  mo- 
mentary and  vehement,  and  often  precludes  reflection . 
whatever  induces  is  not  vehement,  though  often  mo- 
mentary. 

We  seldom  repent  of  the  thing  to  which  we  are 
actuated;  as  the  principle,  whether  good  or  bad,  ia 
not  liable  to  change ;  'It  is  observed  by  Cicero,  that 
men  of  the  greatest  and  the  most  shining  parts  are 
most  actuated  by  ambition.' — Addison.  We  may  fre- 
quently be  impelled  lo  measures  which  cause  serious 
repentance ; 

When  youth  impelVd  him,  and  when  love  mspir'd 

Tlie  listening  nymphs  his  Dorick  lays  adinir'd. 

Sir  Wm-  Jones. 
The  thing  to  wliich  we  are  induced  is  seldom  of  siiffi 
cient  importance  to  call  for  repentance  ; 

Trtdiiced  by  such  examples,  some  have  taught 
Th^t  bees  have  portions  of  etheieal  thought. 

Dryden. 
Revenue  actuates  men  to  commit  the  most  horrid 
deeds;  anger  7!hi;?cZ5  them  to  the  most  imprudent  ac 
tinns;  iihlegmaiick  people  are  not  easily  induced  tt 
take  any  one  measure  in  preference  to  another 
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TO  KXCITE,  INCITE,  PRO^'OKE. 

Excite^  V.  To  awaken;  incite^  v.  To  encourage; 
revoke,  v.  To  aggraoale. 

To  excite  is  said  more  particularly  of  tlic  inward 
feelings  ;  incite  is  said  of  tlie  external  antiuiis  ;  in-ovoke 
Ifi  said  of  boiii. 

A  person's  passions  are  excited ;  lie  li  incited  by  any 
particular  passion  to  a  course  ol"conducl;  a  [jarlicular 
feeling:  is  prov0kea\  or  he  is  provoked  by  some  feeling 
to  a  [.iiticulav  e-.-!:p.  Wit  and  conversation  excite 
mirlli; 

Can  then  the  ams  of  G reece  (the  sage  rejoin'd) 
Excite  conipasi;ion  in  Acliilles'  mind  1— Popk. 
Men  are  incited  by  a  lust  for  gain  to  fraudulent  prac- 
tices; 

To  her  the  god :  Great  Hector's  soul  incite 
To  dare  the  boldest  Greek  to  single  fight, 
Till  Greece  provoked  from  all  her  numbers  show 
A  warriour  worthy  to  be  Hector's  foe  — Pope. 
Men  Tire  provoked  by  the  opposition  of  others  to  intem- 
perate language  and  intemperate  measures;  'Among 
the  other  torments  which  this  passion  produces,  we 
may  usually  observe,  that  none  are  greater  mourners 
than  jealous  men,  when  the  person  who  provoked  their 
jealousy  is  talcen  from  them.' — Addxson.    To  excite  is 
very  frequently  used  in  a  physical  acceptation ;  incite 
always,  and  provoke  mostly,  in  a  moral  application. 
We  speak.  0^  exciting  hunger,  thirst,  or  perspiration; 
of  inciting  to  noble  actions ;   of  provoking  imperti- 
nence, provoking  scorn  or  resentment. 

When  excite  and  provoke  are  applied  to  similar 
objects,  the  former  designates  a  nmcli  stronger  action 
than  the  latter.  A  thing  may  excite  a  smile,  but  it 
provokes  lauybter  ;  it  may  excite  displeasure,  but  it 
provokes  anger;  it  may  excite  joy  or  sorrow,  but  it 
provokes  to  madness. 


TO  PRESS,  SQUEEZE,  PINCH,  GRIPE. 

Press,  in  Latin  pressus,  participle  of  premo,  wliich 
piflbably  comes  from  tlis  Greek  (SdpTjixa ;  squeeze,  in 
Saxon  quisan,  Latin  quasso,  Hebrew  J?^T  to  press 
tagether;  pinch,  is  but  a  variftfion  from  pin,  spine; 
p'ipe,  from  tbe  German  greifen,  signihes  to  seize, 
lite  the  word  grapple  or  grasp,  the  Latin  rapto^  the 
Greek  yptn-^w  to  iisli  or  catch,  and  the  Hebrew  31JI 
to  catch. 

The  forcible  action  of  one  body  on  another  is  in- 
cluded in  all  these  terms.  In  the  word  press  this  is 
the  only  idea;  the  rest  diifer  in  the  circumstances, 
We  may  press  with  the  foot,  the  hand,  the  whole 
body,  or  any  particular  limb  ;  one  squeezes  commonly 
with  the  hand ;  one  pinches  either  with  the  fingers, 
or  an  instrument  constructed  in  a  similar  form  ;  one 
gripes  Willi  teeth,  claws,  or  any  instrument  that  can 
gain  a  hold  of  the  object.  Inanimate  as  well  as  ani- 
mate objects  press  orp/wcA;  but  to  squeeze  B.wA  gnpe 
are  more  properly  the  actions  of  animate  objects  ;  the 
former  is  always  said  of  persons,  the  latter  of  animals ; 
stones  press  that  on  which  they  rest  their  weight;  a 
door  which  shuts  of  itself  may  pinch  the  fingers  ;  one 
squeezes  the  hand  of  a  friend ;  lobsters  and  many 
other  shell-fish  gripe  whatever  comes  within  their 
claws. 

In  the  figurative  application  they  have  a  similar  dis- 
tinction ;  we  press  a  person  by  importunity,  or  by 
some  coercive  measure;  '  All  these  women  (the  thirty 
wives  oC  Orodes)  pressed  hard  upon  the  old  king,  each 
soliciting  for  a  son  of  her  own  ' — Prideaux.  An  ex- 
tortioner squeezes  in  order  to  get  that  which  is  given 
with  reluctance  or  difiiculty;  *  Venlidius,  receiving 
great  sums  from  Herod  to  promote  his  interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  greater  to  hinder  it,  squeezed  each 
of  them  to  the  utniosi,  and  served  neitlier.'— Pr[- 
DEAUX.  A  miser  pinches  himself  by  contracting  Jiis 
i.it)sjstence; 

Better  dispns'd  lo  clorhe  the  tattcr'd  wretch, 
Who  shrinks  beneath  the  blast,  to  feed  the  poor 
Pinched  with  alflictive  want. — Somerville. 
A  covetous  person  gripes  all  that  comes  within  his 
possession;     How  can  he  be  envied  for  his  felicity 
who  is  conscious  that  a  very  short  lime  will  give  hini 
»p  to  llie  gripe  of  poverty.' — Johnson. 


TO  RUB,  CHAFE,  FRET,  GALL. 

To  rub.,  through  the  medium  of  tlie  northern  luu 
guages,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  3  n-  It  is  the  generich 
term,  expressing  sini|)ly  the  act  of  moving  bodies  when 
in  contact  with  each  other ;  lo  chufe,  from  the  Fiench 
ckajiffer,  and  the  Latin  calfacei-e  to  make  hot,  signi- 
fies to  rub  a  thing  until  It  is  heated  ;  to  fret,  like  the 
word  fritter,  comes  from  the  Latin  frio  to  crumble,  , 
signifying  to  wear  away  by  rubbing:  to  gall.,  from 
the  noun  ^all,  signifies  to  make  as  bitter  or  painful  as 
gall,  that  is,  to  wound  by  rubbing.  Things  are  rubbed 
sometimes  for  purposes  of  convenience;  but  they  are 
chafed,  fretted,  and  galled  injuriously:  the  skin  is 
liable  to  chafe  from  any  violence;  leather  ^N\\\  fret 
from  the  motion  of  a  carriage ;  when  the  skin  is  once 
broken,  animals  wilt  become  galled  by  a  continuance 
of  the  friction.  These  leims  are  likewise  used  in  the 
moral  or  figurative  sense  to  denote  the  actions  of 
things  on  the  mind,  where  the  distinction  is  clearly 
kept  up.  We  meet  with  rubs  from  the  opposing  sen- 
timents of  others;  'A  boy  educated  at  home  meela 
with  continual  rubs  and  disa|)pointnients  (when  he 
comes  into  the  world).' — Beattie.  The  angry  hu 
mours  are  chafed  ; 

Accoutred  as  we  were,  we  both  plung'd  in 

The  troubled  Tiber,  chafing  willi  the  shores. 

Shakspbare 
The  mind  is  fretted  and  made  sore  by  the  freqnen', 
repetition  of  small  troubles  and  vexations; 

And  full  of  indignation  frets, 

That  women  should  be  such  coquettes. — Swift 
The  pride  is  galled  by  humiliation  and  severe  degra 
dalions ; 

Thus  every  poet  in  his  kind 

Is  bit  by  him  tliat  comes  behind, 

Who,  tho'  too  little  to  be  seen. 

Can  tease  and  gall,  and  give  the  apleen. — Swift. 


EBULLITION,  EFFERVESCENCE,   FERMENT' 
ATION. 

These  technical  terms  have  a  strong  resemblance  in 
their  signification,  but  they  are  not  strictly  synony 
mous;  having  strong  cburacteristick  differences. 

Ebullition,  from  the  Latin  ebullitio  and  ehullio 
compounded  of  e  and  bulUo  to  boil  forth,  markb  the 
*  commotion  of  a  liquid  acted  upon  by  fire,  and  in 
chymistry  it  is  said  of  two  substances,  which  by  pene 
trating  each  other  occasion  bubbles  to  rise  up:  e^cr- 
vescence,  from  the  Latin  effervesccntia  and  effervesco 
to  grow  hot,  marks  the  commotion  which  is  excited  in 
liquors  by  a  combination  of  substances;  such  as  ot 
acids,  which  are  mixed  and  commonly  produce  heat ; 
fermentation.,  from  the  Latin  fermentatio  and  fermen- 
tum  or  fervimentnm^  from  ferveo  to  grow  hot,  marks 
the  internal  movement  which  is  excited  in  a  Hquid  of 
itself,  by  which  its  components  undergo  such  a  change 
or  decomposition,  as  to  form  a  new  body. 

Ebullition  is  a  more  violent  action  than  efferves- 
cence; fcrmentntion  is  more  gradual  and  permanent 
than  either.  Water  is  exposed  to  ebullition  when 
acted  upon  by  any  powerful  degree  of  external  Iieat ; 
iron  in  aqua  fortis  occasions  an  effervescence;  beer 
and  wine  undergo  a  fermentation  before  they  reach  a 
state  of  perfection. 

These  words  are  all  employed  in  a  figurative  sens:, 
which  is  drawn  from  their  physical  application.  The 
passions  are  exposed  to  ebullitions,  in  which  they 
break  forth  with  all  the  violence  that  is  observable  in 
water  agitated  by  excessive  heat;  'Milbourn,  indeed, 
a  clergyman,  attacked  it  (Dryden's  Virgil),  but  his 
outrages  seem  lo  be  the  ebullitions  of  a  mind  agitated 
by  stronger  resentment  ihan  bad  poetry  can  excite.'-- 
Johnson.  The  heart  and  affeclions  are  exposed  to 
effervescence  when  powerfully  awakened  by  particular 
objects  ,  '  Dryden's  was  not  one  of  the  gentle  bosoms  , 
he  hardly  conceived  love  but  in  its  turbulent  effer 
vcscencc  with  some  other  desires.' — Johnson.  Minda 
are  said  to  be  in  a  ferment  which  are  agitated  by  con- 
flicting feelings;  '  Tiie  tumult  of  the  world  raises  thai 
eager  fermentation  of  spirit  which  will  ever  be  sending 

*  Vic':vCeauz6e:  "Ebullition,  effervescence,  fermenr 
ation." 
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forlli  tliu  dangei-ous  fumrs  of  folly/— Blair,  -f^*^'/^?- 
tion  and  effervescence  are  applicable  only  to  indivi- 
duals ;  fcrnifntation  to  one  or  many. 

If  tlie  angry  luiniours  of  an  irascible  temper  be  not 
restrained  in  early  life,  tliey  but  too  frequently  break 
fonli  in  the  most  dreadful  ebuUitions'm  maturer  years ; 
religious  zeal,  when  not  constrained  by  the  sober  exer- 
cise of  judgement,  and  corrected  by  sound  knowledge, 
is  an  unliappy  effervescence  that  injures  the  cause 
which  it  espouses,  and  often  proves  fatal  to  the  indi- 
vidual by  whom  it  is  indulged :  the  ferment  which 
was  produced  in  the  publick  mind  by  the  French  revo- 
ulion  exceeded  every  thing  that  is  recorded  in  liistoiy 
of  popular  conirnotions  in  past  ages,  and  will,  it  is  to 
he  hoped,  never  have  its  parallel  Bf.  any  future  period. 
There  can  be  no  ebullition  or  fermentation  without 
effervescence  ;  but  there  may  be  effervescence  without 
either  of  ilie  former. 


INTOXICATION,  DRUNKENNESS,  INFATUA- 
TION. 
Intoxication,  from  the  Latin  toxicum  a  poison,  sig- 
nifies imbued  with  a  poison;  drunkenness  signifies  the 
state  of  having  drunk  overmuch;  infatuation^  from 
fatuus  foolish,  signifies  making  fooIisJi. 

Intoxication  and  diimkenness  are  used  either  in 
the  proper  or  the  improper  sense ;  infatuation  in  liie 
improper  sense  only.  Intoxication  is  a  general  elate ; 
drunkenness  a  particular  state.  Intoxication  may  be 
produced  by  various  causes  ;  drunkenness  is  produced 
only  by  an  immoderate  indu)  ^ence  in  some  intoxicating 
liquor :  a  person  may  be  intoxicated  by  the  smell  of 
strong  liquois,  or  by  vapours  which  produce  a  similar 
eflect ;  he  becomes  drunken  by  the  drinking  of  wine 
or  oilier  spirits.  In  the  improper  sense  a  deprivation 
of  one's  reasoning  faculties  is  the  common  idea  in  the 
signification  of  all  these  terms.  The  intoxication  and 
drunkenness  spring  from  the  intemperate  slate  of  the 
feelings  ;  the  infatuation  springs  from  the  ascendancy 
of  the  passions  over  the  reasoning  powers.  A  person 
is  intoxicated  with  success,  drunk  with  joy,  and  in- 
fatuated by  an  excess  of  vanity,  or  an  impetuosity  of 
character;  'This  plan  of  empire  was  not  taken  up  in 
iho  fir.st  intoxication  of  unexpected  success.' — Burke. 
Passion  is  the  di~iinkcnness  of  tlie  mind.' — South. 
'A  sure  destruction  impends  over  those  infatuated 
princes,  who,  in  the  conflict  with  this  new  and  unheard 
of  power,  proceed  as  :f  they  were  engaged  in  a  war 
tliat  hore  a  resemblance  to  their  former  contests.'— 
Cur  ICE.. 

A  person  who  is  naturally  intoxicated  reels  and  is 
giddi';  he  who  is  in  the  moral  sense  intoxicated  is  dis- 
orderly and  unsteady  in  hisconduct:  adrunken  man  is 
deprived  of  the  use  of  ali  his  senses,  and  in  the  moral 
sens"  he  is  bewildered  and  unable  to  collect  himsolf. 
An  infatuated  man  is  not  merely  foolish  but  wild  ■  he 
carnctj  liis  folly  to  the  most  extravagant  pilch. 


T(f  AWAKEN,  EXCITE,  PROVOKE,  ROUSE, 
STIR  UP. 

T*i  awaken  is  to  make  awake  or  alive ;  to  excite^  in 
Latin  cxcito^  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllables  ex 
and  cito,  3  Hebrew  HD  to  move,  signifies  to  move  out 
j)f  r-  atate  of  rest;  provoke,  fiom  the  Latin ^rouoce  to 
call  Ibfth,  signifies  to  call  forth  the  feelings  ;  to  rouse 
is  tj  cause  them  to  rise;  and  to  s/iV,  from  the  Ger- 
man si6ren,  and  the  Latin  tuibo^  is  to  put  in  com- 
moiion. 

To  excite  ^T\A  provoke  convey  the  idea  of  producing 
Eoriiething;  rouse  and  stir  up  that  of  only  calling  into 
action  that  winch  previously  exists;  to  awakcnii  used 
in  either  sense. 

To  awaken  is  agenller  action  than  to  excite^  and  this 
U  gentler  than  to  provoke.  We  awaken  by  a  simple 
etlort;  we  ca;ci(e  by  repeated  eflbrts  or  forcible  means; 
wi  provoke  by  words,  looks,  or  actions.  The  tender 
feelings  are  awakened;  afiections  or  the  passions  in 
g';r.eral  are  excited;  the  angry  passions  are  commonly 
p-ovokcd.  Objects  of  distress  awaken  a  seniiment  of 
pity,  competition  among  scholars  excites  a  spirit  of 
emulation  ;  taunting  wordsprovohe  anger. 

,-9wa/icn  13  applied  only  to  lUe  individual  and  what 
passes  wllliin  him;  excite  is  applicable  to  the  outward 
',iirum9tances  of  ui  e  or  many  ;  provoke  is  applicable 


to  the  conduct  or  temper  of  one  or  many.    T  ne  alien 
lion  is  awakened  by  interesting  sounds  that  strike  upot 
the  ear;  the  conscience  is  awakened  by  the  Voice  of 
the  preaclier,  or  by  passing  events;  'The  soul  has  Us 
curiosity  more  Ihan  ordinarily  awakened  when  it  turns 
its  thoughts  upon    the   conduci  of  such  wlio  havf 
behaved  themselves  with  an  equal,  a  resigned,  a  cheei 
ful,  a  generous,  or  heroic  temper  in  the  extremity  of 
death.'— Steele.     A  commotion,  a  tumult,  or  a  re 
bellion  is  excited  among  the  people  by  tlije  active  efforts 
of  individuals  ■  '  In  our  Saviour  was  no  form  of  come 
liness  than  men  should  desire,  no  artifice  or  trick  f 
catch  applause,  or  to  cic!£e  surprise.' — Cumberlan". 
Laughter   or   contempt  is  provoked  by  prepostero'w 
conduct; 
See,  Mercy !  see  with  pure  and  loaded  hands 
Before  thy  shrine  my  country's  genius  stands. 
When  he  whom  e'en  our  joys  provoke. 
The  fiend  of  nature  join'd  his  yoke, 
And  rush'd  in  wrath  to  make  our  isles  his  prey  ; 
Thy  form  from  out  thy  sweet  abode, 
O'eriook  him  on  the  blasted  road. — Collins. 
To  awaken  is,  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  physical  sense, 
to  call  into  consciousness  from  a  state  of  unconscious 
ness;  to  rouse  is  forcibly  to  bring  into  action  that 
which  is  in  a  state  of  inaction ;  and  stir  up  is  to  bring 
into  a  state  of  agitation  or  commotion.     We   are 
awakened  from,  an  ordinary  state  by  ordinary  means ; 
we  are  roxised  from  an  extraordinary  state  by  extra- 
ordinary means  ;  we  are  stirred  up  iwm  ixn  ordmary 
t.i  an  extraordinary  slate.     Tiie  mind  of  a  cliild  is 
aioakened  by  the  action  on  its  senses  as  soon  as  it  is 
born ; 
The  spark  of  noble  courage  now  awake  (awaken) 
And  strive  your  excellent  self  to  excel. — Spenser. 
Some  persons  are  not  to  be  roused  from  their  stupor  hy 
any  lliing  but  the  most  awful  events ; 
Go,  study  virtue,  rugged  ancient  worth ; 
Rouse  up  lliat  flame  our  great  forefaUiers  felt 

SlURLEY 

The  passions,  particularly  of  anger,  are  in  some  pes 
sons  stirred  up  by  trifling  circumstances ;  '  The  use  of 
the  passions  is  to  stir  up  the  mind,  and  put  it  upon 
action,  to  awake  the  understanding,  and  to  enforce  the 
will.' — Addison. 

The  conscience  is  sometimes  awakened  for  a  t!me, 
but  the  sinner  is  not  roused  to  a  sense  of  his  danger 
or  to  any  exertions  for  his  own  safely,  until  an  intem- 
perate zeal  is  stirred  up  in  him  by  means  of  enthu- 
siastic preaching,  in  which  case  the  vulgar  proverb  is 
verified,  that  ihe  remedy  is  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
Death  is  a  scene  calculated  to  awaken  some  feeling  iu 
the  most  obdurate  breast ; 

The  fair 
Repairs  her  smiles,  awakens  ev'ry  grace. 
And  calls  forth  all  the  wonders  of  her  face.— PorE 
The  tears  and  sighs  of  the  afiiicted  ca:cz/e  a  seniiment 
of  commiseration;  the  most  equitable  administration 
of  justice  may  excite  murmurs  among  the  discontented; 
the  relation  of  worthy  deeds  may  excite  to  honour  and 
virtue;  'That  kind  of  poetry  whicli  excites  io  virtue 
the  greatest  men,  is  of  greatest  use  to  human  kind.'— 
Dryden.    a  harsli    and    unreasonable  reproof  vviJI 
provoke  a  reply  :  or  affronts ^rwuuAfi  resentment; 
Such  acts 
Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest. — Liii'iaN. 
Continued  provocations  and  affronts  may  rouse  a  sense 
of  injuries  in  the  meekest  breast;  'The  heat  with 
whicli  Luther  treated  his  adversaries,  though  strained 
too  far,  was  extremely  well  fitted  by  the  providence  of 
God  to  rouse  up  a  people,  the  mostphlegmatick  of  any 
in  Christendom.'— Atterbury.    Nothing  is  so  cal- 
culated to  stir  up  the  rebellious  spirits  of  men  as  the 
harangues  of  political  demagogues;  'The  turbulent 
and  dangerous  are  for  embroiling  councils,  stirring  up 
seditions,  and  subverting  constitutions,  out  of  a  mere 
restlessness  of  temper.' — Steele. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,    COUNTENANCE,    SANC- 
TION, SUPPORT. 
Encourage  has  here  the  same  general  Significatioa 
as  in  the  preceding  article;  countenance  signifies  to 
k^'Ho   in  countenance,   ianriion,  in  French  sanction. 
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Uatin  saActio  from  sanctue  sacred,  signifies  to  ratify  a 
iecree  or  ordinance ;  in  an  extended  sense  to  make 
my  tiling  binding;  support,  in  French  supporter, 
Latin  supporto-,  com^jnuiided  of  sup  or  sub  and  porto 
)0  bear,  sig[iifie5  to  bear  from  uiidernealh,  to  bear  up. 

These  termrare  allied  in  their  application  to  persons 
or  things  personal ;  person?  or  things  are  encouraged 
diud  supported ,  persons  are  countenanced;  things  are 
sanctioned;  measures  or  persons  are  encouraged  and 
supported  by  every  means  which  may  forward  the 
object;  pexsons  are  countenanced  in  their  proceedings 
by  the  apparent  approbation  of  others;  measures  are 
sanctioned  by  the  consent  oi'  approbation  of  others. 

To  encourage  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term,  we 
.  may  encourage  a  person  or  his  conduct  by  various 
ways;  'Every  man  encourages  the  practice  of  that 
vice  which  he  commits  iu  appearance,  though  he 
avoids  it  in  fact.' — Uawebsworth.  Countenancing 
is  a  diiect  mode  of  encouragement,  it  consists  of  some 
outward  demonstration  of  regard  or  good  will  towards 
tlie  person ;  '  A  good  man  acts  with  a  vigour  and  suf- 
fers with  a  patience  more  than  human,  when  he  be- 
lieves himseXf  countenanced  by  the  Almighty.' — Blair. 
There  is  most  of  authority  in  sanctioning;  it  is  the 
lending  of  a  name,  an  authority,  or  an  influence,  in 
order  to  strengtlien  and  confirm  the  thing;  'Men  of 
the  greatest  sense  are  always  diflident  of  their  private 
judgement,  until  it  receives  a  sanction  from  the  pub- 
lick." — Addison.  There  is  most  of  assistance  and  co- 
operation in  swppori ;  it  is  the  employment  of  means 
to  an  end  ;  '  The  apparent  insufficiency  of  every  indi- 
vidual to  his  own  happiness  or  safety  compels  us  to 
seek  from  one  another  assistance  and  support.^-  - 
Johnson.  Persons  in  all  conditions  may  encourage 
and  support :  superiours  only  can  counteiiance  or 
sanction:  those  who  countenance  evil  doers  give  a 
•sanction  to  their  evil  deeds  ;  those  who  support  either 
in  individual  or  a  cause  ought  to  be  satisfied  that  they 
are  entitled  to  support. 

rO  ENCOURAGE,  ANIMATE,  INCITE,  IMPEL, 
URGE,  STIMULATE,  INSTIGATE. 

Encourage,  compfjunded  of  en  or  in  and  courage, 
Eignifies  to  inspire  with  courage;  animate,  in  Laiiti 
animatus,  participle  of  animo  and  anima  the  soul, 
flignifies  in  the  proper  sense  to  give  life,  and  in  the 
moral  sense  to  give  spirit;  incite,  from  the  Latin  cito, 
and  the  Hebrew  J^Q  to  siir  up,  signifies  to  put  into 
motion  towards  an  object;  impel  signifies  the  same  as 
in  the  preceding  article;  wr^e,  in  Latm  wr^eo,  comes 
from  the'  Greek  root  npyita  to  set  to  work;  stimulate, 
from  the  Latin  stimulus  a  spur  or  goad,  and  instigate, 
from  the  Latin  stigo,  and  Greek  s-f^w,  signify  literally 
to  goad. 

The  idea  of  actuating,  or  calling  into  action,  is  com- 
mon to  these  terms,  which  vary  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  action. 

Encouragement  acts  as  a  persuasive,  animate  as  an 
impellirig  or  enlivening  cause :  those  who  are  weak 
require  to  be  encouraged;  those  who  are  strong  be- 
come stronger  by  being  animated :  the  former  require 
to  have  their  difliculties  removed,  their  powers  reno- 
vated, their  doubts  and  fears  dispelled  ;  the  latter  may 
have  their  Jiopes  increased,  their  prospects  brightened, 
and  their  powers  invigorated  ;  we  are  encouraged  not 
to  give  up  or  slacken  in  our  exertions;  we  are  ani- 
vtated  to  increase  our  efforts  :  the  sinner  is  encouraged 
by  offers  of  pardon,  through  the  merits  of  a  Redeemer, 
to  turn  from  his  sinful  ways;  '  He  would  have  women 
follow  the  camp,  to  be  spectators  and  encouragers  of 
noble  actions.' — Burton.  The  Christian  is  animated 
by  the  prospect  of  a  blissful  eternity,  to  go  on  from 
perfection  to  perfection ;  '  He  that  prosecutes  a  lawful 
purpose,  by  lawful  means,  acts  always  with  the  appro- 
bation of  his  own  reason :  he  is  animated  through  the 
course  of  his  endeavours  by  an  expectation  which  he 
knf)ws  to  be  just.' — Johnson. 

What  encourages  and  animates  acts  by  the  finer 
feelings  of  our  nature;  what  incites  acts  Uirough  the 
medium  of  our  desires :  we  are  encouraged  by  kind- 
ness ;  we  are  animated  by  the  hope  of  reward ;  we 
are  incited  by  the  desire  of  distinction  or  the  love  of 
gain  ;  '  White  a  rightful  claim  to  pleasure  or  to  afflu- 
ence must  be  procured  either  by  slow  industry  or  un- 
certain hazard,  there  will  always  be  multitudes  whom 
('owardice  or  impatience  incite  to  more  safe  and  speedy 


methods  of  getting  wealth.' — Johnson.  What  impels 
urges,  stimulates,  and  instigates,  acts  foicibly,  be  the 
cause  internal  or  external :  we  aie  impeUed  and  stimu- 
lated mostly  by  what  is  internal ;  we  are  urged  and 
instigated  by  both  the  internal  and  external,  but  par- 
tictdarly  the  latter  :  we  are  impelled  by  aioiwea;  we 
are  stimulxted  by  passions  ;  we  are  urgtd  and  insti' 
gated  by  the  representations  of  others;  a  benevolent 
man  is  impelled  by  motives  of  humanity  to  relieve  the 
wretched ; 

So  Myrrha's  mind,  impeWd  on  either  side, 
Takes  ev'ry  bent,  but  cannot  long  abide. 

Dryden. 
An  ardent  mind  is  stimulated  by  ambition  to  great 
efforts ;  '  Some  persons  from  the  secret  stimulations  of 
vanity  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  book,  and  throw 
contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.' — Watts.  We  are 
urged  by  entreaties  to  spare  those  who  are  in  our 
power ;  one  is  instigated  by  malicious  representations 
to  take  revenge  on  a  supposed  enemy. 

We  may  be  impelled  aii-d  urged  though  not  properly 
stimulated  or  instigated  by  circumstances;  in  this 
case  the  two  former  differ  only  iti  ihe  degree  of  force 
in  Wie  impelling  tame:  less  cuii&u.uut  is  laid  on  the 
will  when  we  are  impelled,  lliuii  when  we  are  urged, 
which  leaves  no  alternative  or  choice;  a  monarch  is 
sometimes  impelled  by  the  state  of  the  nation  to  make 
a  peace  less  advantageous  than  he  would  otherwise 
do; 

Thus,  while  around  the  wave-sulijected  soil 

Impels  the  natives  to  repeated  toil, 

Industrious  habits  in  each  bosom  reign. 

Goldsmith. 
A  prince  may  be  urged  by  Iiis  desperate  condition  ic 
throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  ihe  enemy; 

What  I  have  done  my  safety  urg''d  me  to. 

Shakspbaris. 
A  man  is  impelled,  by  the  mere  necessity  of  choosing^ 
to  take  one  road  in  preference  to  anolJier  ;  he  is  urged 
by  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  raise  money  at  a 
great  loss. 

We  may  be  impelled,  urged,  and  stimulated  to  that 
which  is  good  or  bad  ;  we  are  never  histigated  to  that 
which  is  good :  we  may  be  impelled  by  curiosity  to 
pry  into  ttiat  which  does  not  concern  us;  we  may  be 
urged  by  the  entreaties  of  those  we  are  connected  with 
to  take  steps  of  which  we  afterward  repent,  or  have 
afterward  reason  to  approve;  'The  magistrate  cannot 
urge  obedience  upon  such  potent  grounds  as  the  minis- 
ter.'—South.  Wc  may  be  stimulated  by  the'  desire 
of  distinction  or  by  necessity ; 

For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
Becomes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redres'd. 

Goldsmith. 
Those  who  arc  not  hardened  in  vice  require  the  insti 
gation  of  persons  more  abandoned  than  themselves 
before  they  will  commit  any  desperate  act  of  wicked- 
ness;  '  Tliere  are  few  instigations  in  this  country  tc 
a  breach  of  confidence.' — Hawkesworth. 

The  encouragement  and  incitement  are  the  abstract 
nouns  either  for  the  act  of  encouraging  or  inctiing^ 
or  the  thing  that  encourages  or  incites  :  the  encou- 
ragement of  laudable  undertakings  is  itself  laudable; 
a  single  word  or  Jook  may  be  an  encouragement ; 
For  when  he  dies,  farewell  all  honour,  bounty, 
All  generous  encouragement  of  arts. — Otway. 
Theincitement  of  passion  is  at  all  times  dangerous, 
but  particularly  in  youth  ;  money  is  said  to  be  an  in- 
citement to  evil ;  the  prospect  of  glory  is  an  incitement 
to  great  actions ; 

Let  his  actions  speak  him,  and  this  shield, 

Let  down  from  heaven,  that  to  his  youth  will  yield 

Such  copy  of  incitement. — B.  Jonson. 
Incentive,  which  is  another  derivative  from  incite,  lias 
a  higher  application  for  things  that  incite,  being  mostly 
applied  to  spiritual  objects;  a  rehgious  man  wants  ns. 
incentives  to  virtues ;  his  own  breast  furnishes  him 
with  those  of  the  noblest  kind  ;  '  Even  the  wisdom  of 
God  hath  not  suggested  more  pressmg  motives,  more 
powerful  incentives  to  charity,  than  these,  that  we 
shall  be  judged  by  it  at  the  last  dreadful  day.'— At- 
TERBURy.  Impulse  is  the  d^'rivativ'e  from  impel,  and 
denotes  the  act  of  impelling  jr  the  thing  that  impels 
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stimulttSj  which  is  the  root  of  the  woid  stimulate,  na- 
turally designates  the  instrament,  namely,  the  spur  or 
goad  with  which  one  is  stimulated:  hence  we  speak 
of  acting  by  a  blind  impulse^  or  of  wanting  a  stimulus 
to  exertion ;  '  If  these  little  impulses  set  the  great 
wheels  of  devotion  on  work,  the  largeness  and  lieight 
cf  that  shall  not  at  all  be  prejudiced  by  the  smallness 
of  the  occasioK.' — Bouth. 


TO  ENCOUItAGE,  ADVANCE,  PROMOTE, 
PREFER,  FORWARD. 

To  sncozirage  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article  ;  advance,  from  the  Latin  advcnio  to  come  near, 
signifies  here  to  cause  to  come  near  a  point ;  promote^ 
from  tlie  Lal\a promoveo,  signifies  to  move  forward; 
prefer.,  from  the  hal'm  prtBfero,  or  fero  and/jj-jc,  to  set 
before,  signifies  to  set  up  before  others;  to  forward  is 
to  put  forward. 

The  idea  of  exerting  one's  influence  to  the  advan- 
tage of  an  object  is  included  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  terms,  which  differ  in  the  circumstances  and 
mode  of  the  action ;  to  encouragey  advance,  and  pro- 
mote are  applicable  to  both  persons  and  tilings ;  prefer 
to  persons  only;  forward  to  things  only. 

First,  as  to  persons,  encourage  is  partial  as  to  the 
end,  and  indefinite  as  to  the  means :  we  may  encourage 
a  person  in  any  thing,  however  trivial,  and  by  any 
means :  thus  we  may  encourage  a  child  in  his  rude- 
ness, by  not  checking  him;  or  we  may  encourage  an 
artist  or  a  man  of  letters  in  some  great  national  work  ; 
but  to  advance,  promote,  and  prefer  are  more  general 
n  their  end,  and  specifick  in  the  means :  a  person  may 
advance  himself,  or  may  be  advanced  by  others  ;  he  is 
promoted  and  preferred  only  by  others:  a  person's  ad- 
vancement may  be  the  fruit  of  his  industry,  or  result 
from  the  efforts  of  his  friends  ;  promotion  and  prefer- 
ment are  the  work  of  one's  friends  ;  the  former  in  re- 
gard to  offices  in  general,  the  latter  mostly  in  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  situations ;  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  'o 
encourage,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  those  among 
the  poor  who  stiive  to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood; 
'  Religion  depends  upon  tlie  encouragement  of  those 
that  are  to  dispense  and  assert  it.' — South.  It  is  every 
man's  duly  to  advance  himself  in  life  by  every  legiti- 
mate means ;  '  No  man's  lot  is  so  unalterably  fixed  in 
this  life,  bnt  that  a  thousand  accidents  may  either  for- 
ward or  disappoint  his  advancement.'' — Hughes.  It 
is  the  duty  and  the  pleasuic  of  every  good  man  in  the 
state  topromote  those  wlio  slww  themselves  deserving 
of  promotion ;  '  Your  zeal  in  promoting  my  interest 
deserves  my  warmest  acknowledgment^.' — Beattie. 
ft  is  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  acce|it  of  preferment 
when  it  ofl^rs,  but  it  is  not  his  duty  to  be  solicitous  for 
it;  '  If  I  were  now  to  ticcepl preferment  in  the  church, 
t  should  be  apprehensive  that  I  might  stiengthen  the 
iiands  of  the  gainsayers.' — Beattie. 

When  taken  in  regard  to  things,  eTicouT-a^e  is  used 
in  an  improper  or  figurative  acceptation  ;  the  rest  are 
applied  properly:  we  encourage  an  undertaking  by 
giving  courage  to  the  undertaker;  '  The  great  cntou- 
ragement  which  has  been  given  to  learning  for  some 
years  last  past,  has  made  our  own  nation  as  glorious 
upon  this  account  as  fiir  its  late  triumphs  and  con- 
quests.'— Addison.  Hut  when  we  speak  uf  advancing 
a  cause,  or  promoting  an  interestj  or  forwarding  a 
purpose,  the  terms  properly  convey  the  idea  of  keep- 
ing tilings  alive,  or  in  a  motion  tiiwards  some  desired 
end :  to  advance  is  however  generally  used  in  relation 
to  v/hatcver  admits  of  extension  and  aggrandizement; 
promote  is  applied  to  whatevej  admits  of  being  brought 
to  a  point  of  maturity  or  perfection ;  '  I  love  to  see  a 
man  zealous  in  a  good  matter,  and  especially  when  his 
real  shows  itself  for  advancing  morality,  and  pro- 
vwtiriglhn  happiness  of  mankind.' — Addison.  For- 
ward is  but  a  paitial  term,  employed  in  the  sense  of 
promote  in  regard  to  particular  objects;  thus  we  ad- 
vaiice  religion  or  learning;  we  promote  an  art  or  an 
invention;  we/oncard  a  plan  ;  '  It  behooves  us  not  to 
be  wanting  to  ourselves  in /orujard/n^  the  intention  of 
nature  by  the  culture  of  our  minds.* — Berkeley. 

TO  ENCOURAGE,  EMBOLDEN. 

To  encourage  is  to  give  courage,  and  to  embolden  to 
iiiike  bold ;  the  formty   impelling  to  action  in  general, 


the  latter  to  that  which  is  more  difficult  or  dangerous  j 
we  are  encouraged  to  pereeveire:  Uie  resolution  la 
thereby  confirmed :  we  are  cmioldened  to  begin ;  tli« 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  roused.  Success  encourages; 
the  chance  of  escaping  danger  emboldens. 

Outward  circumstances,  however  trivial,  serve  to 
encourage; 

Intrep'd  through  the  midst  of  danger  go, 
Their  friends  cncowage  and  amaze  the  foe. 

Drydbn. 
The  urgency  of  the  occasion,  or  the  importance  of  tfaft 
subject,  serves  to  embolden; 

Emboldened  then,  nor  hesitating  more. 
Fast,  fast  they  plunge  amid  the  flashing  wave. 
Thomson 
A  kind  word  or  a  gentle  look  encourages  the  suppliani 
to  tender  his  petition  ;  where  the  cause  of  truth  and 
religion  is  at  stake,  the  firm  believer  is  emboldened  to 
speak  out  with  freedom :  timid  dispositions  are  not  to 
be  encouraged  always  by  trivial  circumstances,  but 
sanguine  dispositions  are  easily  emboldened ;  the  most 
flattering  representations  of  friends  are  frequently  ne 
cessary  to  encourage  ilie  display  of  talent;  the  confi- 
dence natural  to  youth  is  often  suflicient  of  itself  to 
embolden  men  to  great  undertakings. 


TO  DETER,  DISCOURAGE,  DISHEARTEN. 

Deter,  in  Latin  deterreo,  compounded  of  de  and 
terreo,  signifies  to  frighten  away  from  a  thing;  dis- 
courage and  dishearten,  by  the  privative  dis,  signify  to 
deprive  of  courage  or  heart. 

One  is  deterred  from  commencing  any  thing,  one  is 
discouraged  or  disheartened  from  proceeding.  A  va- 
riety of  motives  may  deter  any  one  from  an  under- 
taking ;  but  a  person  is  discouraged  or  di$heartened 
mostly  by  the  want  of  success  or  the  hopelessness  of 
the  case.  The  wicked  are  sometimes  deterred  from 
committing  enormities  by  the  fear  of  punishment* 
projectors  are  discouraged  from  entering  into  fresh 
speculations  by  observing  the  failure  of  others  ;  there 
are  few  persons  who  would  not  be  disheartened  froai 
renewing  their  endeavours,  who  had  experienced  no- 
thing but  ill  success.  The  prudent  and  the  fearful  era 
alike  easily  to  be  deterred  ; 

But  thee  or  fear  deters,  or  sloth  detains, 
No  drop  of  all  thy  father  waims  thy  veins. 

Pore. 
Impatient  people  are  most  apt  to  be  discouraged  ;  and 
proud  people  are  the  most  ajjt  to  discourage  the  humble ; 
'The  proud  man  discourages  those  from  approaching 
him  who  are  of  a  mean  condition,  and  who  must  want 
his  assistance.' — Addison.  Faint-hearted  people  are 
easiest  disheartened ; 

Be  not  disheartened  tlien,  nor  cloud  those  looks, 
That  wont  to  be  more  cheerful  and  serene. 
Than  when  fair  morning  first  smiles  on  the  world. 

Milton. 
The  foolhardy  and  (he  obdurate  are  the  least  easily 
deterred  from  their  object ;  the  persevering  will  nol 
suflTer  themseWes  to  be  discouraged  by  particular  fail- 
ures; the  resolute  and  self-confident  will  not  bz  die- 
heartened  by  trifling  difliculties. 

TO  EXHORT,  PERSUADE. 
Exhort,  in  Latin  exhortor,  is  compounded  of  ex  and 
hortor,  t>om  the  Greek  tSprat,  prjrfect  passive  of  ^p«  to 
excite  or  impel ;  persuade  has  the  saine  signification 
as  given  unde*.  the  head  of  Conviction. 

Exhortation  has  more  of  impelling  in  it;  persuasion 
more  of  drawing:  a  supeiiour  exhorts;   his  word* 
cariyautiiority  with  them,  and  rouse  to  action* 
Their  pinions  still 
In  loose  librations  stretch'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refuse,  till  down  before  them  fly 
The  parent  guides,  and  chide,  exhort,  command 
Thomsoi* 
A  friend  or  an  equal  persuades;  he  wins  and  draws 
by  the  agreeableness  or  kindness  of  his  cxprecisions ; 
'Gay's  friends  persuaded  him  to  sell  his  share  In  the 
South  Sea  stock,  but  he  dreamed  of  diijnity  and  splen 
dour.' — Johnson.      Exhortations  are  employed  onl» 
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Inmauois  of  duty  or  necessity ;  persuasions  are  cm- 
ployed  id  inatteis  of  pleasure  or  convenience. 

TO  PERSUADE,  ENTICE,  PREVAIL  UPON. 

Persuade  (v.  Conviction)  and  entice  {v.  To  allure) 
are  employed  to  express  different  means  to  tlie  same 
end-  namely,  that  of  drawing  any  one  toathing;  one 
verjuadea  a  person  by  means  of  words;  one  entices 
him  either  by  words  or  actions ;  one  may  persuade 
either  to  a  good  or  bad  thing ;  '  I  beseech  you  let  me 
have  so  much  credit  with  you  as  to  persuade  you  to 
communicate  any  doubt  or  scruple  which  occur  to  you, 
before  you  suffer  them  to  make  too  deep  an  impression 
upon  you.' — Clarkndos.  One  entices  commonly  to 
that  which  is  bad  ; 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  sire  entice, 

Then  my  young  master  swiftly  learns  the  vice. 

Dryden. 

One  uses  arguments  to  persuade,  and  arts  to  entice. 

Persuade  and  entice  comprehend  eijiher  the  means 
or  the  end  or  both :  prevail  upon  comprehends  no 
more  tlian  the  end:  we  may  persuade  without  pre- 
vailing wpoTi,  and  we  may  prevail  upon  without  per- 
suading: Many  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  our  pei-sua- 
sionSf  and  will  not  be  prevailed  upojiy  although  per- 
suaded: on  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  prevailed  upon 
by  the  force  of  remonstrance,  auihority,  and  the  like  ; 
and  in  this  case  we  are  prevailed  upoii  witliout  being 
persuaded.  We  should  never  persuade  another  to  do 
that  which  we  are  not  willing  to  do  ourselves;  credu- 
lous or  good-natured  people  are  easily  prevailed  upon 
to  do  things  which  tend  to  their  own  injury;  '  Herod, 
hearing  of  Agrippa's  arrival  in  Upjier  Asia,  went 
thither  to  him  and  prevailed  with  him  to  accept  an 
invitation.' — Pride  aux. 


gathered  his  robe  about  liim  thai  he  might  not  fall  in 
a  manner  uniecomi/i^- of  hiiiiseir.'-  -Si'Ectator.  What 
is  comely  is  seldom  associated  with  great  refinement 
and  culture  ;  'The  comeliness  of  person,  and  the  de- 
cency of  behaviour,  add  infinite  weight  to  what  is  pro- 
nounced by  any  one.' — Spectator.  What  is  grace- 
ful is  rarely  to  be  discovered  apart  from  iiigh  rank, 
noble  birth,  or  elevation  of  character ;  '  To  make  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  fault  in  the  highest  manner 
graceful,  it  is  lucky  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
offender  place  him  above  any  ill  consequences  from 
the  resenimcnl  of  the  person  offended.'— Steklk 


DELIGHTFUL,  CHARMING. 

Delightful  is  applied  either  to  material  or  spiiitual 
objects  ;  charming  mostly  to  objects  of  sense. 

When  they  both  denote  the  pleasure  of  the  sense, 
delightful  is  not  so  strong  an  expression  as  charming  : 
a  prospect  may  be  delightful  or  charming:  but  the 
latter  raises  to  a  degree  that  carries  the  senses  away 
captive. 

Of  musick  we  should  rather  say  that  it  was  charming 
han  delightful,  as  it  acts  on  the  senses  in  so  powerful 
a  manner;  'Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than 
the  figure  Jupiter  makes  in  the  first  Iliad,  nor  more 
zharming  than  that  of  Venus  in  the  first  .^Eneid.'— Ad- 
dison. On  the  other  hand,  we  should  with  more  pro- 
priety speak  of  a  delightful  employment  to  relieve  dis- 
tress, or  a  delightful  spectacle  to  see  a  family  living 
together  in  love  and  harmony ;  '  Though  there  are 
several  of  those  wild  scenes  that  are  more  delightful 
than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  woiksof 
nature  still  more  pleasant  the  more  they  resemble  those 
of  art. ' — Addison. 


BECOMING,  COMELY,  GRACEFUL. 

Becoming,  v.  Becoming,  decent ;  and  comely,  or  come 
like,  si^mfies  coming  or  appealing  as  one  would  have 
it ;  graceful  signifies  full  of  grace. 

These  epithets  are  employed  to  mark  in  general 
what  is  agreeable  to  the  eye.  Becoming  denotes  less 
than  comely,  and  this  less  than  graceful:  nothing  can 
be  comely  or  graceful  which  is  unbecuwing ;  although 
many  things  are  becoming  \\h\Q\v  are  neither  comt/y  nor 
graceful. 

Becoming  respects  the  decorations  of  the  person,  and 
the  exteriour  deportment;  comely  respects  natural  em- 
bellishments ;  gracrful  natural  or  artificial  accomplish- 
ments: manner  is  becoming;  figure  is  comely;  air, 
figure,  or  attitude  is  graceful. 

Becoming  is  relative;  it  depends  on  taste  and  opi- 
nion ;  on  accordance  with  iho  prevailing  ?enlimeiUs  or 
particular  circumstances  of  society ;  comely  and  grace- 
ful are  absolute  ;  thejj  are  qualities  felt  and  acknow- 
ledced  by  all. 

What  is  becoming  is  confined  to  no  rank  ;  the  high- 
est and  the  lowest  have,  alike,  the  opportunity  of  doing 
or  being  tnat  which  becomes  iheir  siaiion  ;  'The  care 
of  domg    nothing  unbecoming  has  acccinpanied   ihe 


BEAUTIFUL,  FINE,  HANDSOME,  PRETTY. 
Beautiful,  or  ful!  of  beauty,  in  French  beauii.  comes 
from  beau,  bellcj  in  Latin  bellus  fair,  and  benus  or 
bonus  good  ;  fine,  in  French  fin,  German  fein,  &c.  not 
improbably  conies  from  the  Greek  tftatvos  bright,  splen 
did,  and  tpaivu)  to  appear,  because  what  is  fine  is  by 
distinction  clear;  handsome,  from  the  word  hand, 
denotes  a  species  of  beauty  in  the  body,  as  handy 
denotes  its  agility  and  skill ;  pretty^  in  Saxon  praete 
adorned,  Gei-mnn  prSchtig,  Swudish  pr&ktig  splendid, 
is  connected  with  our  words  parade  and  piide. 

Of  these  epithets,  which  denote  wJiat  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  beautiful  conveys  the  strongest  meaning  ;  it 
marks  the  possession  of  that  in  its  fullest  extent,  of 
which  the  other  terms  denote  the  possession  in  [lait 
only.  Fineness,  handsomeness,  and  prcttiness  are  to 
beauty  as  parts  to  a  whole. 

When  taken  in  relation  to  persons,  a  woman  is 
beautiful,  who  in  feature  and  complexion  possesses  a 
grand  ass^iblage  of  graces;  a  woman  is  fine,  who 
with  a  striking  figure  unites  shape  and  symmetry;  a 
women  is  handsome  who  lias  gottd  features,  and  pretty 
if  with  symmetry  of  feature  be  united  delicacy. 

The  beautiful  is  determined  by  fixed  rules;  it  ad- 
mits of  no  excess  or  defect ;  it  compiehends  regulaiity, 
proportion,  and  a  due  distribution  of  colour,  and  every 
particular  which  can  engage  the  attention ;  the  fine 
must  be  coupled  with  giandeur,  majesty,  and  strength 
of  figure  ;  it  is  incompatible  with  that  which  is  small ; 
a  little  woman  can  never  be  fine  ;  the  handsome  is  a 
general  assemblage  of  what  is  agreeable  ;  it  is  marked 
by  no  particular  character istick,  but  the  absence  of  ait 
defnrmiiy. 

Prcttiness  is  always  coupled  with  simplicity,  it  is 
incompatible  willi  that  which  is  large;  a  tall  womsQ 
with  masculine  featuies  cannot  bo  pretty;  '"Indeed, 
my  dear,"  says  she,  "you  make  me  mad  sometimes, 
so  you  do,  wiih  the  silly  way  you  have  of  treating  me 
like  a  pretty  idiot." ' — Steele. 

Beauty  will  always  have  its  charms;  they  are,  how 
ever,  but  attractions  for  the  eye ;  they  please  and 
awaken  ardent  sentiments  for  a  while ;  but  ihe  pos- 
sessor must  have  something  else  to  give  her  claims  to 
lasting  regard.  This  is,  however,  seldom  the  case. 
Providence  has  dealt  out  bis  gifts  with  a  more  even 
hand.  Neither  the  beautiful,  nor  ihe  fine  woman  have 
in  general  those  durable  attractions  wliicli  belong  either 
to  the  handsome  or  the  pretty,  who  with  a  less  inimi- 
table lint  of  complexion,  a  less  unerring  proportion  in 
the  limbs,  a  less  precise  symmetry  of  featuie,  are  fie- 
quently  possessed  of  a  sweetness  of  countenance;  a 
vivacity  in  the  eye,  and  a  grace  in  the  manner,  that 
wins  the  beholder  and  inspires  affection. 

^fiaw/y  is  peculiarly  a  female  perfection  ;  in  the  male 
sex  it  is  rather  a  delect ;  a  beautiful  man  will  not  be 
respected,  because  he  cannot  be  respectable.  The 
possesjiion  of  beauty  deprives  him  of  his  manly  cha- 
racteristicks ;  boldness  and  energy  of  mind;  strength 
and  robustness  of  limb.  But  though  a  man  may  not 
be  beautiful  or  pretty,  he  may  be,^7ie  or  handsome; 
'  A  handsome  fellow  immediately  alarms  jealous  hus- 
bands, and  every  thing  that  looks  young  or  gay  turns 
their  thoughts  upon  their  wives.' — Addison.  The  same 
observation  does  not  apply  to  the  brute  creation  ;  '  It 
is  observed  among  birds  that  nature  has  lavished  all 
her  ornaments  upon  the  male,  who  very  often  appears 
in  a.  rwosl  beautiful  headdress.' — Addison. 

When  relating  to  other  objects,  beautiful,  fine 
prdty,  have  a  strong  analogy. 

With  respect  to  the  objects  of  nature,  the  beantiftil 

is  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation,  and  wherever  it 

appears  it  is  marked  by  elegance,  variety,  harmoiry 

ffreatest  minds  to  their  last  moments     Thus  Ca;aar  |  proportion ;  but  above  all  by  that  sofmess,  « hich  '» 
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peculiar  lo  female  beauty;  'There  is  nothing  that 
makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the  soul  than  beauty^, 
which  immediately  diftuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and 
complacency  tJnough  the  imagination.' — Addison. 

The  Jlne  on  the  contrary  is  associated  with  the 
grand,  and  'hs  prf.ity  with  the  simple.  The  sky  pre- 
sents either  a  beautiful  aspect,  or  a  fine  aspect ;  but 
not  a  pretty  aspect. 

A  rural  scene  is  beautiful  when  it  unites  ricliness 
and  diversity  of  natural  objects  with  superiour  culti- 
vation ;  it  in  ^iie  v.t:eix  it  presents  the  bolder  and  more 
inipressivn  fealup<;a  of  nature,  consisting  of  rocks  and 
mo'i.". tains ;  it  i?  pretty^  when,  divested  of  all  that  is 
extraordinary,  it  presents  a  smiling  view  of  nature  in 
the  gay  attire  of  shrubs,  and  many-coloured  flowers, 
and  verdant  meadows,  and  luxuriant  fields. 

Beautiful  sentiments  have  much  in  them  to  interest 
the  affections,  aa  well  as  the  understanding ;  they  make 
a  vivid  impression  ;  fine  sentiments  mark  an  elevated 
mind  and  a  loftiness  of  conception  ;  they  occupy  the 
uridersianding,  and  afford  scope  for  reflection ;  they 
make  a  strong  impression;  'When  in  ordinary  dis- 
course, we  say  a  man  has  a  fine  head,  a  long  head,  or 
a  good  head,  we  express  ourselves  metaphorically,  and 
speak  in  relation  to  his  understanding ;  whereas, 
when  we  say  of  a  woman,  she  has  a  fine^  a  long,  or  a 
good  head,  we  speak  only  in  relation  to  her  commode.' 
— Addison.  Pretty  ideas  are  but  pleasing  associa- 
tions or  combinations  that  only  anmse  for  the  time 
being,  without  producing  any  lasting  impression.  In 
the  same  manner  expressions  are  termed  pretty;  'An 
iiuiocent  creature,  who  would  start  at  the  name  of 
strumpet,  may  think  it  pretty  to  be  called  a  mistress.' 
— Spkctator. 

We  may  s-peak  of  a  beautiful  poem,  although  not 
a  beautiful  tragedy  ;  but  a  fine  tragedy, 'and  a  pretty 
comedy. 

Imagery  may  be  beautiful  and  fine^  but  seldom 
■pretty. 

The  celestial  bodies,  revolving  with  so  much  regu- 
larity in  their  orbitSj'arid  displaying  so  much  brilliancy 
of  light,  are  beautiful  objects.  The  display  of  an  army 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  ;  the  neatness  of  the  men  ; 
the  order,  complexity,  and  variety  of  their  movements, 
and  the  precision  in  their  discipline,  afford  d.fi-ne  spec- 
tacle. An  assemblage  of  children  imitating  in  their 
amusements  the  system  and  regulai  ity  of  more  serious 
smployments,  and  preserving  at  the  same  time  the 
playfulness  of  childhood,  is  ^pretty  sight. 

Handsome  is  applied  to  some  object.'?  in  the  sense 
Df  ample  or  liberal,  as  a  kandsnme  fortune,  or  hand- 
some tteatment ;  *A  letter  dated  Sept.  acquaints  me 
that  the  writer,  being  lesolved  to  try  his  fortune,  had 
fasted  all  that  day,  and  that  he  might  be  sure  of  dream- 
ing upon  something  at  iiiglil,  procured  a  handsome 
slice  of  bride  cake.' — Spectator. 


FINE,  DELICATE,  NICE. 

It  is  remarkable  of  the  word  fine  {v.  Beautiful), 
that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  large  and  small  objects  ; 
drhcate,  in  Latin  delicatus,  from  ddiciie  delights,  and 
deUcio  to  allure,  is  applied  only  to  small  objects.  Fine 
in  the  naluial  sense  denoles  smatlness  in  general.  De 
Ur.ate  denotes  a  degree  of  finsncss  that  is  agreeable  to 
the  taste.  Thread  is  said  to  be  fine  as  opposed  lo 
the  coarse  and  thick  ;  silk  is  said  to  be  delicate,  when 
to  fineness  of  texture  it  adds  softness.  The  texture  of 
a  spider's  web  is  remarkable  for  \is  fineness ;  Ihat  of 
the  ermine's  fur  is  remarkable  for  its  delicacy.  In 
wiiting,  all  iip-strokes  must  be  Jt7ic ;  but  in  superiour 
writing  they  will  be  rfe/icaie/y  ^7ic.  When  applied  to 
colours,  the  fine  is  coupled  Vvith  the  grand  and  the 
strong;  delicate  with  what  is  minute,  soft,  and  fair: 
bhae  and  red  may  be  five  colours ;  and  white  and  pink 
delicate  colours.  The  tulip  is  reckc/ied  one  of  the 
finest  flowers;  the  white  moss-rose  is  a  delicate  ^ower. 
A  ^ne painter  delineates  with  boldness;  but  the  artist 
who  has  a  delicate  taste,  throws  delicate  touches  into 
the  grandest  delineations. 

In  their  moral  application  these  terms  admit  of  the 
same  distinction;  the  fine  approaches  either  to  the' 
strong  or  to  the  weak;  'Evety  thing  that  results  from 
nalure  alone  lies  out  of  the  province  of  instruction  ; 
and  no  rules  that  I  know  of  will  serve  to  give  a  fine 
form,  a  Jincvoice,  or  even  those  j5Tii3  feelings,  wliich 
are  among  the   first  pioperties  of  an  actor.' — Cum- 


BERLAND.    The  delic at 6  "is  ahigbdtgretof  the  fint,  ah 
a  fine  thought,  which  may  be  lofty ;  or  a  fine  feeling 
which  is  acute  and  tender  ;  and  delicate  feeling,  which 
exceeds  the  former  in  fineness  ; 
Chief,  lovely  Spring!  in  thee  and  thy  soft  scenes 
Thesmilmg  God  is  seen;  while  water,  earth, 
And  air  attest  his  bounty,  which  exalts 
The  brute  creation  to  this  finer  thought.— Thomson 
'Under  this  head  of  elegance  I  reckon  those  delicate 
and  regular  works  of  art,  as  elegant  buildingj  or  pieces 
of  furniture.'—UuRKK.    The  French  use  their  word 
fin  only  in  the  latter  sense,  of  acuteness,  and  apply  it 
merely  to  the  thoughts  and  designs  of  men,  answering 
either  to  our  word  subtle,  as  un  hommefin,  or  neat,  as 
une  satire  fine. 

Delicate  is  said  of  that  which  is  agreeable  lo  the 
sense  and  the  taste ;  nice  to  what  is  agreeable  to  the  ap- 
petite: the  former  is  a  term  of  refinement:  the  latter  o. 
epicurism  and  sensual  indulgence.  The  delicate  affords 
pleasure  only  to  those  whose  thoughts  and  desires  are 
purified  from  lyhat  is  gross ;  the  nice  affords  pleasure 
to  the  young,  ignorant,  and  the  sensual:  thus  delicate 
food,  delicate  colours,  delicate  shapes  and  form,  are 
always  acceptable  to  the  cultivated ;  a  meal,  a  show,  a 
colour,  and  the  like,  will  be  nice  to  a  child,  which  suits 
ils  appetite,  or  meets  its  fancy. 

When  used  in  a  moral  application,  nice,  which  Is 
taken  in  a  good  sense,  approaches  nearer  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  delicate.  A  person  may  be  said  to  have  a  de 
licate  ear  in  music,  whose  ear  is  offended  with  the 
smallest  discordance;  he  maybe  said  to  have  a  nice 
taste  or  judgement  in  music,  who  scientifically  discri- 
minates the  beauties  and  defects  of  different  pieces.  A 
person  is  delicate  in  his  choice,  who  is  guided  by  taste 
and  feeling;  he  is  nice  in  his  choice,  who  adheres  to  a 
strict  rule. 

A  point  in  question  may  be  cither  delicate  or  nice;  it 
is  delicate,  as  it  is  likely  to  touch  the  tender  feelings  of 
any  party;  itis  nice,  as  it  involves  contrary  interests, 
and  becomes  difficult  of  determination.  There  are  de~ 
licacies  of  behaviour  which  are  learned  by  good  breed- 
ing, but  which  minds  of  a  refined  cast  are  naturally 
alive  to,  without  any  particular  learning;  'The  com- 
merce in  the  conjugal  state  is  so  delicate  that  it  is  im- 
possible lo  prcFcribe  rules  for  it.' — Steele.  There  are 
niceties  \n  the  law,  which  none  but  men  of  superiour 
intellect  can  properly  enter  into  and  discriminate ;  '  The 
highest  point  of  good  breeding,  if  any  one  can  hit  it,  is 
to  show  a  very  nice  regard  to  your  own  dignity,  and, 
with  that  in  your  heart,  to  express  your  value  for  the 
man  above  you.' — Steele. 


DAINTY,  DELICACY. 

Theiie  terms,  which  are  in  vogue  among  epicures, 
have  some  shades  of  difference  in  their  signification 
not  altogether  undeserving  of  notice. 

Dainty,  from   dain^  deign,   and  the  Latin  dignus 
worthy,  signifies  the  thing  that  is  of  worth  or  value ;  il 
is  of  course  applied  only  to  such  things  as  have  a  supe- 
riour value  in  the  estimation  of  epicures ;  and  conse- 
quently conveys  a  more  positive  meaning  than  deli- 
cacy: inasmuch  as  a  dainty  maybe  that  which  is  ex- 
tremely delicate,  a  delicacy  is  sometimes  a  species  of 
dainty;  but  there  are  many  delicacies  which  are  alto- 
gether suited  to  the  most  delicate  appetite,  that  are 
neither  costly  nor  rare,  two  qualities  which  are  almost 
insepaiable  from  a  dainty:  those  who  indulge  them- 
selves freely  in  dainties  and  delicacies  scarcely  know 
what  it  is  to  eat  with  an  appetite ;  but  those  who  are 
temperate  in  their  use  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  will  be 
enabled  to  derive  pleasure  from  ordinary  objects ; 
My  landlord's  cellar  stocked  with  beer  and  ale, 
Instantly  brings  the  choicest  liquors  out. 
Whether  we  ask'd  for  home-brew'd  or  for  stout. 
For  mead  or  cider ;   or  with  dainties  fed, 
Ring  for  a  flask  or  two  of  white  or  red.— Swift. 
She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent, 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best  —Milton. 

GRACE,  CHARM. 

Grace  \s  altogether  corporeal;  ckarm  is  either  cor- 
poreal or  mental ;  the  grace  qualifies  tne  action  of  the 
body  ;  'Savage's  method  of  life  oarticularly  qualiSed 
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hjm  for  con  ersatioii  of  wiiicnne  knew  how  to  prac- 
tise all  the^raecs.* — Jouwson.     The  t A nrm  is  an  in- 
herent quality  in  ilie  body  ii&elf; 
Music  has  charms  to  sooth  the  savage  breast. 

CONQUBVE. 

A  lady  moves,  dances,  and  walks  \vith  grace ;  the 
charms  of  her  person  are  equal  to  those  of  her  mind. 

GRACEFUL,  COMELY,  ELEGANT. 

A  graceful  liKure  is  rendered  so  by  the  deportment  of 
the  body.  A  comely  figure  has  that  in  itself  which 
pleases  the  eye.  Oracefalness  results  from  nature,  im- 
proved by  art;  '  The  first  who  approached  her  was  a 
youth  oi:  graceful  presence  and  courtly  air,  but  dre^ed 
in  a  richer  habit  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  Arcadia.' — 
Steele.  Comeliness  is  mostly  tlie  woikof  nature; 
'Isidas  the  son  of  Phcebidaswas  at  this  time  in  the 
bloom  of  his  youth,  and  very  remarkable  for  the  coine- 
liness  of  his  person.' — Addison.  It  is  possible  to  ac- 
^mie  gracefulness  by  the  aid  of  tlie  dancing-master, 
but  for  a  comely  form  we  are  indebted  to  nature  aided 
by  circumstances.  Grace  is  a  quality  pleasing  to  the 
eye  ;  but  elegance^  from  the  Latin  eligo^  electa s,  select 
and  choice,  is  a  quality  of  a  higher  nature,  that  in- 
spires admiration;  elegant  is  applicable,  like  ^racc/uZ, 
lo  the  motion  of  the  body,  or,  like  comely,  to  ihe  person, 
and  is  extended  in  its  meaning  also  to  language  and 
even  todiess;  'The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of 
men  is  from  rudeness  to  convenience,  from  convenience 
to  elegance^  and  from  elegance  to  nicety.'— Johnson. 
A  person's  step  is  ^ace/tt/ ;  his  air  or  his  movements 
are  elegant. 

Grace  is  in  some  degree  a  relativequality;  thegracc- 
fulness  of  an  action  depends  on  its  suitability  to  theoc- 
casion  ;  elegance  is  a  positive  quality,  it  is,  properly 
speaking,  beauty  in  regard  to  the  exteriour  of  the  per- 
son; an  elcganceof  air  and  ni;iimer  is  the  consequence 
not  otily  of  superiour  birth  and  station,  but  also  of  su 
perJour  natural  endowmenis. 

AWKWARD,  CLUMSY. 

Awkward^  in  Saxon  eewerd^  compounded  of  a  or  a 
adversative  and  ward,  from  the  Teutonic  wdArcn  to  see 
or  look,  that  is,  looking  the  opposite  way,  or  being  in  an 
opposite  diiection,  as  toward  uignines  looking  the  same 
way,  or  being  in  the  same  direction;  clumsy,  from  the 
same  source  as  clump  and  lump,  in  German  litmpisdi, 
denotes  the  qualify  of  Jieaviness  and  unseemliness. 

These  epithets  denote  what  is  contrary  to  rule  and 
order,  in  furm  or  manner.  Jlwkward  respects  outward 
deportment ;  clumsy  the  shape  and  make  of  the  object ; 
a  person  has  an  awkward  gait,  or  is  clumsy  in  his  wliole 
person. 

Aiokwardncss  is  the  consequence  of  bad  education  ; 
clumsiness  is  mostly  a  natural  defect.  Young  recruits 
are  awkward  in  marching,  and  clumsy  in  their  manual 
labour. 

They  may  be  both  employed  figuratively  in  the  same 
sense,  and  sometimes  in  relation  to  the  same  objects: 
when  speaking  of  awkward  contrivances,  or  clumsy 
contrivances,  the  latter  expresses  the  idea  more  strongly 
llian  the  former ;  '  Montaigne  had  many  awkward  imi- 
tators, who,  under  the  notion  of  writing  with  the  fire 
and  freedom  of  this  lively  old  Gascon,  have  fallen  into 
confused  rhapsodies  and  uninteresting  egotisms.' — 
Warton.  '  All  the  operations  of  the  Greeks  in  sailing 
were  clumsy  and  unskilful.' — Robertson. 


AWKWARD    CROSS,  UNTOWARD,  CROOKED, 
FROWARD,  PERVERSE. 

Awkward,  u.  Awkward;  cross,  from  the  noun  cross^ 
Implies  the  qualiiy  of  being  like  a  cross;  untoward 
signifies  the  reverse  of  toward  (y.  Awkward) ;  crooked 
signifies  Ihe  quality  of  resembling  a  crook  ;  froward, 
that  is,  from  ward,  signifies  running  a  contrary  direc- 
lion  ;  perverse,  Latin  TJerwcrsits,  participle  of  perverto, 
compounded  of  per  and  verto,  signifies  turned  aside. 

Awkward,  cross,  untoward,  and  crooked  aie  used  as 
epithets  in  relation  to  the  events  of  life  or  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  mind;  froward  and  perverse  respect  only 
the  disposition  of  the  mind.  Awkward  circumstances 
are  apt  to  embarrass";  cross  circumstances  to  p:iin; 
trooked  and  untoward  circumstances  to  defeat.    What 


is  crooked  springs  from  apcrvcrtcd  judgemenl ;  what  is 
untoward  is  independent  of  human  contmi.  In  our  In- 
tercourse with  the  world  theie  are  always  little  rt?£(fc- 
ward  incidents  arising,  which  a  person's  good  sense 
and  good  nature  will  enable  him  to  pa^s  over  witiiout 
disturbing  the  harmony  of  society ;  Ht  is  an  awkward 
thing  for  a  man  to  print  in  defence  of  his  own  work 
against  a  chimera:  you  linovv  not  who  or  what  you 
fight  against.' — Popic.  It  is  the  lot  ol  every  one  in  his 
passage  through  fife  to  meet  with  cross  accidents  that 
are  calculated  to  ruflle  tlie  temper ;  but  he  proves  him 
self  to  be  the  wisest  whose  serenity  is  not  so  easily  dis 
turbed ;  '  Some  are  indeed  slopped  in  their  caieer  by  a 
sudden  shock  of  calamity,  or  diverted  to  a  dilferent  di- 
rection by  the  cross  impulse  of  some  violent  passion. 
— Johnson.  A  crooked  policy  obstructs  the  prosperity 
of  individuals,  as  well  as  of  states; 
There  are  who  can,  by  potent  magic  spells, 
Bend  to  their  crooked  purpose  nature's  laws. 

Milton. 
Many  men  are  destined  to  meet  with  severe  trials  in 
the  frustration  of  tlieir  dearest  ho|)es,  by  numberless 
untoward  events  wliicli  call   for  the  exercise  of  pa- 
tience; in  this  case  the  Christian  can  prove  lo  himself 
and  otiiers  the  infinite  value  of  his  faith  and  doctrine  j 
The  rabbins  wiite  when  any  Jew 
Did  make  lo  God  or  man  a  vow, 
Which  afterward  he  found  untoward, 
Or  stubborn  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard  : 
Any  three  other  Jews  o'  th'  nation 
Might  free  him  from  the  obligation. — Hodibra» 
When  used  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the 
mind,  awkward   expresses  less  than  froward,  and 
froward  less  than  perverse.    Awkwardness  is  for  the 
most  part  an  habitual  frailty  of  temper;  it  includes 
certain  weaknesses  and  particularities,  pertinaciously 
adhered  to.    Sometimes  it  is  a  temporary  feeling  that 
is  taken  up  on  a  particular  occasion  ; 

A  kind  and  constant  riend 
To  all  that  regularly  offend, 
But  was  implacable  and  aiskward, 
To  all  that  interlop'd  and  hawker'd. — Hudibras 
Crossness  is  a  partial  irritation  resulting  from  the  state 
of  the  humours,  physical  and  mental.     Frowardnesa 
and  perversity  lie  in  the   will:  ?l  froward  temper  is 
capricious ;  it  wills  or  wills  not  to  please  itself  without 
regard  to  others  ■  'To  fret  and  repine  at  every  disap- 
pointment of  our  wishes  is  to  discover  the  temper  of 
froward  children.' — Blair.     Perversity  lies  deeper, 
taking  root  in  the  heart,  it  assumes  the  shape  of  nnilig- 
nity:  a  perverse  temper  is  really  wicked;  it  likes  or 
dislikes  by  the  rule  of  contradiction  to  another's  will; 
'  Interference  of  interest,  or  perversity  of  disposition, 
may  occasionally  lead  individuals  to  oppose,  even  to 
hate,,  the  upright  and  the  good.'— Blair.     Untoward- 
Tiessliesin  the  principles;  it  runs  counter  to  the  wislitg 
and  counsels  of  another  ;  '  Christ  had  to  deal  with  a 
most  vntoward  and  stubborn  generation.' — Blair. 

An  awkward  temper  is  connected  with  self-suffi- 
ciency ;  it  shelters  itself  under  the  sanction  of  what  i« 
apparently  reasonable;  it  requires  management  and 
indulgence  in  dealing  with  it.  Crossness  andfroward- 
ness  are  peculiar  to  children;  indiscriminate  indul- 
gence of  the  rising  will  engenders  those  diseases  of  the 
mind,  which  if  fostered  loo  long  in  the  breast  become 
incorrigible  by  any  thing  but  a  powerful  sense  of 
religion.  Perversity  is,  however,  but  too  commonly 
the  result  of  a  vicious  habit,  which  imbilters  the  hap 
piness  of  all  who  have  tlie  misfortune  of  coming  in 
collision  with  it.  Untowardness  is  also  another  fiuit 
of  these  evil  tempers.  A  froward  child  becomes  an 
untoward  youth,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  ad- 
monitions of  an  afflicted  parent. 

CAPTIOUS,  CROSS,  PEEVISH,  PETULANT, 
FRETFUL. 
Captious,  in  Latin  captiosus,  from  capio,  signifies 
taking  or  treating  in  an  oti'ensive  manner  ;  cross,  atiet 
the  noun  cross,  marks  the  temper  which  resembles  a 
cross  ;  peevish,  probably  changed  from  beeish,  signifies 
easily  provoked,  and  ready  to  ating  like  a  bee ;  fretful 
fiom  the  woid  fi-et,  signifies  full  ofJretthig;fret^ 
which  is  in  Saxon  frcotav,  comes  from  the  Laiin  fri 
catUB,  participle  of'  fnco  to  weai  away  tvitli  ruMnng 
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petulant,  in  hh.lin  petulans,  froitipcto  to  seek,  signifies 
seeking  or  catching  up. 

All  il)ese  terms  indicate  an  unamiable  working  and 
expression  of  temper.  Captious  marks  a  readiness  to 
be  oiFended :  cross  indicates  a  readiness  to  offend : 
peevish  expresses  a  strong  degree  of  crosA'7ies5  ; /rc(- 
ful  a  complaining  impatience :  petulant  a  quick  or 
sudden  impatience.  Captioasness  is  the  consequence 
of  misplaced  pride-  crossness  of  ill-Iiumour;  peevish- 
ness and  fretful-aass  of  a  painful  irritability  ;  jjeiw- 
/«7iM  is  either  the  result  of  a  naturally  hasty  temper 
or  of  a  sudden  irritability  ;  adults  are  most  prone  to  be 
captious;  they  have  frequently  a  self-importance 
which  is  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  offended  ;  '  Cap- 
liousncss  and  jealousy  are  easily  offended  ;  and  to  him 
who  studiously  looks  for  an  affront,  every  mode  of 
behaviourwill  supply  it.'— Johnson.  An  undisciplined 
temper,  wliether  in  young  or  old,  will  manifest  itself 
on  certain  occasions  by  cross  looks  and  words  towards 
those  with  whom  they  comf  in  connexion.  Spoiled 
children  are  most  apt  to  be  peevish;  they  are  seldom 
thwarted  in  any  of  their  unreasonable  desires,  witlwut 
venting  their  ilt-humour  by  an  irritating  and  offending 
action ; 

I  was  so  good-humour'd,  so  cheerful  and  gay, 
My  heart  was  as  light  as  a  feather  all  day. 
But  now  I  so  cross  and  so  peevish  am  grown, 
So  strangely  uneasy  as  never  was  known. — Byron. 

'  PccwisA  displeasure,  and  suspicions  of  mankind,  are 
apt  to  persecute  those  who  withdraw  themselves  alto- 
gether from  the  haunts  of  men.' — Blair.  Sickly  chil- 
dren are  most  liable  la  f ret  fulness ;  their  unpleasant 
feelings  vent  themselves  in  a  mixture  of  crying,  com- 
plaints, and  crossness;  'By  indulging  this  fretful 
temper,  you  both  aggravate  the  uneasiness  of  age,  and 
you  alienate  those  on  whose  affections  much  of  your 
comfort  depends.' — Blair.  The  young  and  ignorant 
are  most  apt  to  be  petulant  when  contradicted;  'It 
was  excellently  said  of  that  philosopher,  that  there 
was  a  wall  or  parapet  of  teeth  set  in  our  niouih,  to  re- 
■train  the  petulancy  of  our  words.' — B.  Jonson. 


BENT,  CURVED,  CROOKED,  AWRY, 

B"-nt.  from  hend,  in  Sason  bendan,  is  a  vavialion  of 
Kind,  in  the  sea  phraseology  wend,  in  German  icindcn, 
fee.  from  tlie  Hebrew  ^}^  to  wind  or  turn  ;  curved  is 
tn  Latin  curvus,  and  in  Greek  kvotos;  crooked^  v. 
Awkward ;  awry  is  a  variation  of  writhed. 

Bent  is  here  the  generick  term,  all  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  tlie  bent. 

What  is  bent  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  straight ; 
things  may  therefore  be  bent  to  any  degree,  but  when 
curved  they  are  bent  only  to  a  small  degree  ;  when 
crooked  they  are  bevt  to  a  great  degree.  A  stick  is 
/tent  any  way  ;  it  is  cwrwfrf  by  being  icnf  one  specifick 
way  ;  it  is  crooked  by  being  bent  different  ways. 

Things  may  be  bent  by  accident  or  design  ; 

And  when  too  closely  press'd,  she  quits  the  ground. 
From  her  bent  bow  she  sends  a  backward  wound. 

Dry  DEN. 

Things  are  curved  by  design,  or  according  to  some 
rule ;  *  Another  tiling  obsei'vable  in  and  from  the  spots 
is  thai  they  describe  various  paths  or  lines  over  the 
aun,  someiinies  straight,  sometimes  curved  towards 
one  pole  of  the  sun.' — Dkriiam.  Things  are  crooked^ 
by  accident  or  in  violation  of  some  lule;  'It  is  the 
ennobling  office  of  the  understanding  t(t  correct  the 
fallacious  and  mistaken  reports  of  the  senses,  and  to 
assure  us  that  Ihe  staff  in  the  water  is  straight,  though 
our  eye  would  tell  us  it  is  croofcefi.'— South.  A  stick 
ID  beiit  by  the  force  of  the  hand  ;  a  line  is  curved  so  as 
to  make  a  mathematical  figure;  it  is  crooked  so  as  to 
.lose  all  figure. 

Awry  marks  a  species  of  crookedness,  but  crooked  is 
applied  as  an  epithet,  and  awry  is  employed  to  cha- 
racterize the  action ;  lience  we  speak  of  a  crooked 
thing  and  of  sitting  or  standing  awry  ; 

Preventing  fate  directs  the  lance  awry, 
Which  glancing  only  mark'd  Achates'  thigh. 

Drydqn. 


BEND,  BENT. 

Both  ab.stract  nouns  from  the  verb  to  beiid:  the  oiw 
to  express  its  proper,  and  the  other  its  moral  applica* 
tion  :  a  stick  has  a  bend ;  the  mind  has  a  bent ; 

His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly, 

And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  does  awe  tlie  world, 

Did  lose  its  lustre.— Shakspkark. 
'  The  soul  does  not  always  care  to  be  in  the  same  bent. 
The  faculties  relieve  one  another  by  turns,  and  receive 
an  additional  pleasure  from  the  novelty  of  those  od 
jects  about  which  they  are  conversant.' — ADBiftv. 

A  bend  in  any  thing  that  should  be  straight  is  a  de 
feet;  a  bent  of  the  inclination  that  is  not  sanctioned 
by  religion  is  detrimental  to  a  person's  moral  character 
and  peace  of  mind.  For  a  vicious  bend  in  a  natural 
body  there  are  various  remedies;  but  nothing  will  cure 
a  corrupt  bent  of  the  will  except  religion. 


TURN,  BENT. 

These  words  are  only  compared  here  in  the  figura 
tive  application,  as  respects  the  state  of  a  person's  in- 
chnation :  the  turn  is  therefore,  as  before,  indefinite 
as  to  the  degree;  it  is  the  first  rising  inclination  ;  bent 
is  a  positively  strong  turn,  a  confirmed  inclination  ;  a 
child  may  early  discover  a  iMr?^  formusick  or  drawing  ; 
but  the  real  bent  of  his  genius  is  not  known  until  lie  has 
made  a  proficiency  in  his  education,  and  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  trying  difftrent  things  :  it  may  be  very 
well  to  indulge  the  turn  of  mind ;  it  i.'s  of  great  im- 
portance to  follow  the  bent  of  the  mind  as  far  as  re 
spects  arts  and  sciences;  'I  need  not  tell  you  how  a 
manof  Mr.Rowe's  Uirn  entertained  nie.' — Pope.  'I 
know  the  iraiof  your  present  attention  is  directed 
towards  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.' — Melmouth  {Let 
ters  of  Pliny.) 

TO  TURN,  WIND,  WHIRL,  TWIRL,  WRITHE 

To  tuini  {v.  To  turn)  is,  as  before,  the  generick 
term  ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  turning ; 
How  has  this  poison  lost  its  wonted  ways? 
It  should  have  burnt  its  passage,  nothave  linger'd 
In  the  blind  labyrinths  and  crooked  turnings 
Of  human  composition.— Pryden. 

To  toiwdis  to  (ur7i  athing  round,  or  to  move  in  a  re 
gular  and  circular  manner  ; 

The  tractpof  Providence  like  rivers  wind. 
Here  run  before  us,  there  retreat  behind. — Hiqgins 
To  whirl  is  to  turn  a  thing  round  in  a  violent  manner' 
Man  is  but  man,  inconstant  still,  and  various 
There's  no  to-morrow  in  him  like  to-day; 
Perhaps  the  atoms,  whirling  in  his  brain, 
Make  him  think  honestly  this  present  hour; 
The  next,  a  swarm  of  base,  ungrateful  thoughts 
May  mount  aloft. — Dryden 
To  twirl  \s  U)  turn  a  thing  round  in  any  ii  regular  and 
unmeaning  way  ;  '  I  had  used  my  eye  to  sucli  a  quick 
succession  of  objects,  that,  in  the   most   precipitate 
twirl,  I  could  catch  a  sentence  out  of  each  author.' — 
Steele.     To  writhe  is  to  turn  round  in  convolutions 
within  itself.    A  worm  seldom  moves  in  a  straight 
line;  it  is,  therefore,  always  turning:  and  sometimes 
it  writhes  in  agony  ; 
Dying,  ho  bellowed  out  his  dread  remorse. 
And  writhed  with  seeming  anguish  of  the  soul. 

Shir  LB  Y. 


TO  TURN,  BEND,  TWIST,  DISTORT,  WRING, 
WREST,  WRENCH. 

Turn,  in  French  toumer,  comes  from  the  Greek 
Topvio}  to  turn,  and  jSpvos  a  turner's  wheel;  bend^ 
V.  Bend ;  twist,  in  Saxon  getwisan,  German  zeyen  to 
double,  comes  from  iwnj  two ;  distort,  in  Latin  distor- 
tus,  iiarticiple  of  distorqueo.,  compounded  of  dis  and 
torqueo,  signifies  to  turn  violently  aside. 

To  turn  signifies  in  general  to  put  a  thing  out  of  ftfl 
place  in  an  uneven  line  ; 

Yet  still  they  find  a  future  task  remain, 

To  turn  the  soil  and  break  the  clods  again. 

Drtden. 
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To  bond^  ami  llie  rest,  are  species  of  turning :  we 
turn  a  tiling  by  moving  it  fmm  one  point  to  aiiotlier; 
(has  we  t-urn  tlie  eartli  over;  to  bend  is  simply  to 
iJiange  its  direction ;  thus  a  slick  is  bent,  or  a  body 
'  ,ay  bend  its  direction  to  a  particular  point ; 

Some  to  llie  house, 
The  fold  and  dairy,  hungry,  ienrf  llieir  fliglit. 

Thomson. 

^0  twist  is  to  bend  many  limes,  to  malte  many  turns ; 
But  let  not  on  thy  liook  the  tortur'd  worm, 
Convulsive,  twist  in  agonizing  folds. — Thomson. 

To  distart  is  to  turn  or  bend  out  of  the  right  course  ; 

Jius  the  face  is  distorted  in  convulsions,  or  the  looks 

3Ray  be  distcrted  from  passion  or  otherwise : 
We  saw  their  stern,  distorted  looks  from  far. 

DllYDEN. 

To  wring  is  to  twist  with  violence  ;  thus  linen  which 
has  been  wetted  is  wrung;  'Our  bodioa  are  unhap- 
pily made  tlic  weapons  of  sin  ;  therefore  we  must,  by 
an  austere  course  of  duty,  first  wring  these  weapons 
out  of  its  hands.' — South.  To  wrest  or  jorench  is  to 
separate  from  a  body  by  means  of  twisting ;  thus  a  stick 
may  be  wrested  out  of  tlie  hand,  or  a  hinge  wrenched 
off  the  door ; 

Wresting  the  text  to  the  old  giant's  sense, 

That  lieaven  once  more  UiUSt  suffer  violence. 

Denham. 

Wrench  his  sword  from  him. — Shakspeare. 

She  wrencWd  tlie  jav'lin  with  her  dying  hands. 

Drydbn. 
The  same  distinction  holds  good  in  the  moral  or  ex- 
tended application :  a  person  is  turned  from  his  design ; 
*  Strong  passion  dwells  on  that  object  which  has  seized 
and  taken  possession  of  the  soul ;  it  is  too  much  occu- 
pied and  filled  by  it  to  turn  its  view  aside.'— Blair. 
The  will  of  a  person  is  bent-,  or  the  thoughts  are  bent^ 
towards  an  object ;  '  Men  will  not  bend  their  wits  to 
examine  whether  things  wherewith  they  have  been 
accustomed  be  good  or  evil.' — Hooker.  The  mean- 
ing of  words  is  twisted^  or  by  a  stronger  expression 
distorted,  to  serve  a  purpose ;  '  Something  must  be 
distorted^  besides  the  intent  of  the  divine  Inditer." 
Pkacham.  a  confession  is  wrung^  or  by  a  stronger 
expression  wrested^  from  a  person ;  '  To  wring  this 
sentence,  to  wrest  thereby  out  of  men's  hands  tlie 
knowledge  of  God's  doctrines,  is  without  all  reason.' 

ASCHAM. 


TO  EXACT,  EXTORT. 

Kxact,  in  Latin  exactuSy  participle  of  exigo,  to  drive 
out,  signifies  the  exercise  of  simple  force;  but  extort, 
from  cxtoriusy  participle  of  extorqueo  to  wring  out, 
marks  the  exercise  of  unusual  force.  In  application, 
therefore,  the  term  exact  signifies  to  demand  with 
force;  it  is  commonly  an  act  of  injustice:  to  extort 
Bi!»nifies  to  get  with  violence,  it  is  an  act  of  tyranny. 
The  collector  of  the  revenue  exacts  when  he  gets  from 
the  people  more  than  he  is  authorized  to  take :  an 
arbitrary  prince  extorts  from  his  conquered  subjecls 
whatever  he  can  grasp  at.  In  the  figurative  sense, 
deference,  obedience,  applause,  and  admiration  are 
exacted;  'While  to  the  established  church  is  given 
Uiat  protection  and  support  which  the  interests  of  reli- 
gion render  proper  and  due,  yet  no  rigid  conformity  is 
CI acfed.'— Blair.  A  confession,  an  acknowledgment, 
a  discovery,  and  the  like,  are  extorted;  'If  I  err  in 
believing  that  the  souls  of  men  are  immortai,  not  while 
1  live  would  I  wish  to  have  this  delightful  errour  ez- 
i»ncd  from  me.'— Steele. 


TO  CHARM,  ENCHANT.  PASCTNATE,  ENRAP- 
TURE, CAPTIVATE. 

CJiarm  has  the  same  signification  as  explained  under 
the  head  o?  Attractions  ;  enchant  is  compounded  of  en 
and  chant,  signifying  to  act  upon  as  by  the  power  of 
chanting  or  musick ;  fascinate^  in  Latin  fascino,  Greek 
liacKahui,  signified  originally  among  the  ancients  a  spe- 
cies of  witchcraft,  performed  by  the  eyes  or  the  tongue ; 
eiirapturc,  compounded  of  £71  and  rapture,  signifies  to 
put  into  a  rapture :  and  rapture,  from  the  liatin  rapio 
tn  seize  or  carry  away,  signifies  the  state  of  being  car- 


ried awny;  whence  to  eirapture  signifies  rf)  put  into 
tliat  state ;  captivate,  in  Latin  captivatusy  participle 
of  captive,  fioin  capio  to  take,  signifies  to  take  as  i' 
were,  prisoner. 

The  idea  of  an  irresistible  influence  is  common  to 
these  terms ;  charm  expresses  a  less  powerful  efli^cl 
than  enchanX;  a  charm  is  simply  a  magical  verse  used 
by  magicians  and  sorcerers :  incantation  or  enchant 
meni  is  the  usi  notonl}  of  verses  but  of  any  inyaterioui 
ceremonies,  lo  voduce  a  given  effect. 

To  charm  an'i  enchant  in  this  sense  denote  an  opera 
tion  by  means  <iv  words  or  motions ;  lo  fascinate  de 
notes  an  operatioi  by  means  of  the  eyes  or  tongue ;  8 
person  is  charmed  and  enchanted  \o\unlBii\\y',  he  *» 
fascinated  involuntarily:  the  superstitious  have  alwaj* 
had  recourse  to  charms  and  enchanttrients,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  allaying  the  passions  of  love  or  hatred  ;  th« 
Greeks  believed  that  the  malignant  Influence  passed  bj 
fascination  from  the  eyes  or  tongues  of  envious  per 
sons,  which  infected  the  ambient  air,  and  through  thai 
medium  penetrated  and  corrupted  Uie  bodies  of  animaU 
and  other  things. 

Charms  and  encJiantments  are  performed  by  persons ; 
fascinations  are  performed  by  animals:  the  former 
have  always  some  supposed  good  in  view ;  the  latter 
have  always  a  mischievous  tendency:  there  are  per 
sons  who  pretend  lo  charm  away  the  tooth-arhe,  or 
other  pains  of  the  body:  some  serpents  are  said  to 
have  a  fascinating  power  in  their  eyes,  by  which 
they  can  kill  the  animals  on  whom  they  have  fixed 
them. 

When  these  terms  are  taken  in  the  improper  sense, 
charm:,  enchant,  and  fascinate  are  employed  to  de- 
scribe moral  as  well  as  natural  operations:  enrapture 
and  captivate  describe  efitjcts  on  the  mind  only;  to 
charm,  enchant,  fascinate.,  and  enrapture  designate 
the  effects  produced  by  physical  anil  moral  objects ; 
captivate  designates  those  produced  by  physical  objecls 
only:  we  may  be  charmed^  or  enchanted,  or  enrap- 
tured, with  what  we  see,  hear,  and  learn ;  we  may  ba 
fascinated  with  what  we  see  or  learn  ;  we  are  capti- 
vated only  with  what  we  see :  a  fine  voice,  a  fine 
prospect,  or  a  fine  sentiment,  charms,  enchants^  or 
e^iraptures ;  a  fine  person /as«na(cs,  or  the  conver 
satjon  of  a  person  is  fascinating ;  beauty,  with  all  itj 
accompaniments,  captivates.  When  applied  to  thj 
same  objects,  charm,  enchant,  and  ertrapture  rise  Jo 
sense;  what  cAarms  producss  sweet  but  not  tumultu- 
ous emotions  ;  in  this  sense  musick  in  general  charmt 
a  musical  ear; 

So  fair  a  landscape  charm'd  the  wond'ring  knight, 
Gilbert  West 
What  enchants  rouses  the  feelings  to  a  high  pitch  of 
tumultuous  delight;  in  this  manner  the  musician  is 
enchanted  with  the  finest  compositions  of  Handel  when 
performed  by  the  best  masters ;  or  a  lover  of  the  coun- 
try is  enchanted  with  Swiss  scenery ; 

Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enchanting  face: 

Beauty's  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass. 

Drvden. 
To  enrapture  is  to  absorb  all  the  affections  of  the 
soul ;  it  is  of  too  violent  a  nature  to  be  either  lasting 
or  frequent ;  it  is  a  term  applicable  only  to  persons  of 
an  emhusiastick  character,  or  to  particularly  poweiful 
excitements; 

He  play'd  so  su'eotly,  and  so  sweetly  Fung, 
That  on  each  note  th'  enrapttirUl  audience  h'lng. 
Sir  Wh.  Joses. 
What  charms,  enchants,  and  enraptures  only  a.ffords 
pleasure  for  the  lime  ;  \\\\^i  fascinates  and  captivates 
rivets  the  mind  to  the  object :  the  former  three  convey 
the  idea  of  a  voluntary  mov^anent  of  the  mind,  as  in 
the  proper  sense;  the  two  '.alter  imply  a  species  of 
forcible  action  on  the  mind,  which  deprives  a  person 
of  his  free  airency ;  the  passions,  as  well  as  the  affec- 
tions, are  called  into  play  v.-hilc  the  understanding  is 
passive,  which,  witli  regard  to  fascinate,  may  be  tc  ^ 
the  injury  of  the  subject :  a  loose  woman  may  have  il 
in  her  power  lo  fascinate,  and  a  modest  woman  to 
captiiiate  ;  '  One  would  think  there  was  some  kind  of 
fascination  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  circle  of  people  whcD 
darting  altogether  upon  on?  person.' — Addison. 
Her  form  the  patriot's  robe  conceal' d, 
With  studied  blandishments  she  bow'd, 
And  drew  the  captivated  crowd.— Moorb 
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TO  ENSLAVE,  CAPTIVATE. 

To  enslave  is  to  bring  into  a  state  of  slavery;  to 
eavtivate  is  to  make  a  captive. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  these  terms  as 
between  slavery  and  captivity  :  he  who  is  a  slave  is 
fettered  both  body  and  njind  ;  Jie  who  is  a  captive  is 
only  constiained  as  to  his  body:  hence  to  enslave  is 
always  taken  in  tlic  bad  sense ;  captivate  mostly  in 
the  good  sense  :  enslave  is  employed  literally  or  figu- 
ratively; captivate  only  figuratively :  we  may  be  en- 
slaved  by  persons,  or  by  our  gross  passions;  'The 
will  was  then  (before  the  fall)  subordinate  but  not 
mslaved  to  the  understanding.'— South.  We  are  cap- 
tivated by  the  charms  or  beauty  of  an  object;  '  Men 
ihould  oevvaie  of  being  captivated  by  a  kind  of 
savage  pliilosophy,  women  by  a  thoughtless  gallantry.' 
-Addison. 

ECSTASY,  RAPTURE,  TRANSPORT. 
There  is  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  meaning  and 
application  of  these  words,  Tbey  all  express  an  ex- 
traordinary elevation  of  the  spirits,  or  an  excessive 
tension  of  the  mind ;  ecstasy  marks  a  passive  state, 
from  the  Greek  sK'^aa-is  and  i\l^iii  to  stand,  or  be  out 
of  oneself,  out  of  one's  mind.  Rapture,  from  the 
Latin  rapio  to  seize  or  carry  away ;  and  transport^ 
from  trans  and  porto  to  carry  beyond  oneself,  rather 
designate  an  active  state,  a  violent  imjHilse  with  which 
the  mind  hurries  itself  forward.  Ecstasy  and  rap- 
ture are  always  pleasurable,  or  arise  from  pleasurable 
causes:  transport  respects  either  pleasurable  or  pain- 
ful feelings;  joy  occasions  ecstasies  or  raptures :  joy 
and  anger  have  their  transports. 

An  ecstasy  benumbs  tiit!  faculties  ;  it  will  take  away 
[he  power  of  speech  and  ofien  of  thought :  it  is  com- 
monly occasioned  by  sudden  and  unexpected  events: 
rapture,   on  the  Other   hand,   often   invigorates  the 
powers,  and  calls  them  into  action ;  it  frequently  arises 
from  deep  thought :  the  former  is  common  to  all  per- 
sons of  ardent  feelings,  but  more  particularly  to  chil- 
dren, ignorant  people,  or  to  such  as  have  not  their 
feelings  under  control ; 
What  followed  was  all  ecstasy  and  trance  : 
Immortal  pleasures  round  my  swimming  eyes  did 
danofc. — Dryden. 
Rapture,  on  the  contrary,  is  applicable  to  persons  of 
suoeriour  minds,  and  to  circumstances  of  pecuhar  im- 
portance ; 

By  swift  degrees  the  love  of  nature  works, 
And  warms  the  bosom,  till  at  last  sublim'd 
To  rapture  and  enthnsiasiick  heat, 
We  feel  the  present  Deity. — Thomson. 
Transports  are  but  sudden  bursts  of  passion,  which 
generally  lead  to  intemperate  actions,  and  are  seldom 
mdulged  even  on  joyous  occasions  except  by  the  vola- 
tile and  passionate:  a  reprieve  from  the  sentence  of 
death  will  produce  an  ecstasy  of  delight  in  the  par- 
doned criminal.    Religious  contenii*.a!ion  is  calculated 
to  produce  holy  raptures  in  a  mind  strongly  imbued 
with  pious  zeal :  in  transports  of  rage  men  have  com- 
mitted enormities  which  have  cost  them  biltei  tears  of 
repentance  ever  after.    The  word  transport  is  how- 
-•vcr  used  in  the  higher  style  in  a  good  sense ; 
When  all  thy  mercies,  O  my  God  i 
My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 
la  wonder,  love,  and  praise. — Addison. 


TO  ATTRACT,  ALLURE,  INVITE,  ENGAGE. 

Attract,  in  Latin  attractum,  participle  of  attrako, 
compoimded  of  at  or  ad  and  traho,  signifies  to  draw 
towards;  allure^  v.  To  allure;  invite,  in  French  in- 
viter,  Latin  inmto^  compounded  of  in  privative  and 
vito  to  avoid,  signifies  the  contrary  of  avoiding,  that 
•  is,  to  seelt  or  ask;  engage^  compounded  of  en  or  in 
and  the  French  gage  a  pledge,  signifies  to  bind  as  by  a 
pledge. 

That  is  attractive  which  draws  the  thoushts  towards 
iteetf ;  thai  is  alluring  which  awakens  desire  ;  that  is 
inviting  which  offers  persuasion;  that  is  engaging 
whiclj  takes  possession  of  the  mind.  The  attention  Is 
attracted;  the  senses  vitq  allured ;  the  understanding 
Bitivitcd.  the  w  hole  mind  is  engaged.    A  particular 


sound  attracts  the  ear;  the  p-ospect  of  gratiiication 
allures;  we  are  invited  by  advantages  which  offer; 
we  are  engaged  by  iliose  which  already  accrue. 

The  person  of  a  female  it  attractive;  female  beauty 
involuntarily  draws  all  eyes  towards  itself;  it  awakens 
admiration;  'At  this  time  of  univetsal  migration, 
wiien  almost  every  one  considerable  enough  to  attract 
regard  has  retired  into  the  country,  I  have  ol"ten  buon 
tempted  to  inquire  what  happiness  is  to  be  gained  '.y 
this  stated  secession.' — Johnson.  The  pleasures  of 
society  are  alluring;  they  create  in  the  receiver  an 
eager  desire  for  still  farther  enjoyment ;  but  when  too 
eagerly  pursued  they  vanish  in  the  pursuit,  and  leave 
the  mind  a  prey  to  listless  uneasiness;  the  weather  is 
inviting;  itseems  to  persuade  the  reluctant  to  partake 
of  its  refreshments;  'Seneca  Iras  attempted  not  only 
to  pacify  us  in  misfortune,  but  almost  to  allure  us  to  it 
by  representing  it  as  necessary  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind.  lie  invites  his  pupil  to  calamity  as  the  Syrens 
allured  the  passengers  to  their  coasts,  by  promising 
that  he  shall  return  with  increase  of  knowledge.' — 
Johnson.  The  manners  of  a  person  are  engaging; 
they  not  only  occupy  the  attention,  but  they  lay  hold 
of  the  affections ;  '  The  present,  whatever  it  be,  seldom 
engages  our  attention  so  much  as  what  is  to  come  ' 
Blair. 


ATTRACTIONS,  ALLUREMENTS,  CHARMS. 
Attraction  signifies  the  tiring  that  attracts  (u.  71? 
attract);  allurement  signifies  the  thing  that  allures 
(u.  To  allure) ;  charm,  from  the  Latin  carmen  a  verse, 
signifies  whatever  acts  by  an  irresistible  influence, 
like  poetry. 

*  Besides  the  synonymous  signification  which  dis- 
tinguishes these  words,  they  are  remarkable  for  the 
common  property  of  being  used  only  in  the  plural, 
when  denoting  the  thing  that  attracts,  allures,  and 
charms.  Wiien  applied  to  female  endowments,  or  the 
influence  of  peison  on  the  heart:  it  seems  that  in  at- 
tractions theie  is  somothing  natural;  in  allurements 
something  artificial:  in  cAmnLs  something  moral  and 
intellectual. 

.attractions  lead  or  draw ;  allurements  win  or  eir- 
tice;  c/iarms  seduce  or  captivate.  The  human  lieart 
is  always  exposed  to  the  power  of  feiim\eottractio7is  ; 
it  is  guarded  with  dhficulty  against  the  allurements  of 
a  coquette;  it  is  incapable  of  lesisting  the  united 
charms  of  body  and  mind. 

Females  are  indebted  for  their  attractions  and 
charms  to  a  happy  conformation  of  features  and  figure, 
but  they  soineimies  borrow  their  allurements  from 
their  toilet.  Jittractions  consist  of  those  ordinary 
graces  which  nature  bestows  on  women  with  more  or 
less  liberality;  they  are  the  conmion  property  of  the 
sex;  'This  cestus  was  a  fine  party-coloured  girdle, 
which,  as  Homer  tells  us,  had  all  the  attractions  of 
the  sex  wrought  into  it.'— Addison.  Allurements  con- 
sist of  those  cultivated  graces  formed  by  the  aid  of  a 
faithful  looking-glass  and  the  skilful  hand  of  one 
anxious  to  please  ;  '  How  justly  do  I  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
sloth  and  luxury  in  the  place  where  I  first  yielded  to 
those  allurements  which  seduced  me  to  deviate  from 
temperance  and  iimocence.* — Johnson.  Charms  con- 
sist of  those  sinLMiIar  graces  of  nntnre  which  are  graiUed 
as  a  rare  and  precious  pilt:  they  are  tlie  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  individual  possessor ;  'Juno  made  a  visit 
to  Venus,  the  deity  wlio  presides  over  love,  and  begged 
of  her  as  a  particular  favour,  that  she  would  lend  her 
for  a  while  those  charms  witir  which  she  subdued  the 
hearts  of  gods  and  men,' — Addison. 

Defects  unexpectedly  discovered  tend  to  the  diminu 
tion  of  attractions  ;  allurements  vanish  when  the  arli 
fice  is  discovered  ;  charms  lose  their  effect  when  lime 
or  habit  have  rendered  them  too  familiar,  so  transitory 
is  the  influence  of  mere  person.  Attractions  assail 
the  heart  and  awaken  the  tender  passion ;  allurements 
serve  to  complete  the  conquest,  which  will  however 
be  but  of  short  duration  if  there  be  not  more  solid 
though  less  brilliant  cAarms  to  substitute  affection  in 
the  place  of  passion. 

When  applied  as  these  terms  may  be  to  other  obiecta 
besides  the  personal  endowments  of  the  female  sex,  at- 
tractions and  charms  express  whatever  is  veryaniiabla 
in  themselves  ;  allurements  on  the  contrary  whatevei 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard  and  Roubaud:  "Altraits  appaa 
charmes." 
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is  hateful  and  congenial  to  the  basei  propensities  of 
human  nature.  A  courtesan  who  was  never  possessed 
of  charvts,  and  has  lost  all  personal  attractions^  may, 
by  the  allurements  of  dress  and  manners,  aided  by  a 
thousand  incretricious  arts,  still  retain  the  wretched 
power  of  duin«  incalculable  mischief. 

An  attraction  springs  from  sometlung  remailiable 
and  striking;  it  lies  in  the  exteriour  aspect,  and 
awakens  an  interest  towards  itself:  a  charm  acts  by  a 
secret,  all-powerful,  and  irresistible  impulse  on  the 
Boul ;  it  springs  from  an  accordance  of  the  object  with 
the  affections  of  the  heart;  it  takes  hold  of  the  imagi- 
nation, and  awakens  an  enthusiasm  peculiar  to  itself: 
an  allurement  acts  on  the  senses ;  it  tlatters  the  pas- 
sions; it  enslaves  the  imagination.  A  musical  society 
has  attractiovs  for  one  who  is  musically  inclined ;  for 
musick  has  cAarTii^^  to  soothe  the  troubled  soul:  fash- 
ionable society  has  too  many  allurements  for  youth, 
which  are  not  easily  withstood. 

The  musick,  tiie  eloquence  of  the  preacher,  or  the 
crowds  of  hearers,  are  attractions  for  the  occasional 
attendants  at  a  place  of  worship :  the  society  of  culti- 
vated persons,  whose  character  and  manners  have 
been  attempered  by  the  benign  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity, possess  peculiar  charms  for  those  who  have  a 
congeniality  of  disposition ;  the  present  lax  and  undis- 
ciplined age  is  however  ill-fitted  for  the  forination  of 
such  society,  or  the  susceptibility  of  such  charms: 
people  are  now  more  prone  to  yield  to  the  alluremenis 
of  pleasure  and  licentious  gratification  in  their  social 
intercourse.  A  military  life  has  powerful  attractions 
for  adventurous  minds;  glory  has  irresistible  charms 
for  the  ambitious :  the  allurements  of  wealth  predomi- 
nate in  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind. 


TO  ALLURE,  TEMPT,  SEDUCE,  EN  VICE, 
DECOY 

Mlure  is  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllaole  al  or 
ed  and  lure^  in  French  leurre,  in  German  luder  a  lure 
or  bait,  signifying  to  hold  a  bait  in  order  to  catch  ani- 
mals, and  figuratively  to  present  something  to  please 
the  senses,  or  the  understanding;  tempt^  in  French 
tenter,  Latin  tento  to  try,  comes  from  tentusy  participle 
oftendo  to  stretch,  signifying  by  efi'orts  to  impel  to  ac- 
tion; seduce,  in  French  seduire,  Latin  seduco,  is  com- 
pounded of  se  apart  and  duco  to  lead,  signifying  to 
lead  any  one  aside  ;  entice  is  probalily,  per  vietathe&in, 
changed  from  incite;  decoy  is  compounded  of  the 
Latin  de  and  coy,  in  Dutch  koy,  German,  &.c.  koi  a 
cage  or  enclosed  place  for  birds,  signifying  to  draw  into 
any  place  for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  into  one's 
power. 

We  are  allured  by  the  appearances  of  things ;  we  are 
tempted  by  the  words  of  persons  as  well  as  the  appear- 
ances of  things;  we  are  enticed  by  persuasions:  we 
are  seduced  or  decayed  by  the  influence  and  false  arts 
of  others. 

To  allure  and  tempt  are  used  either  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense;  entice  eninetimes  in  an  indifferent,  but  mostly 
in  a  bad  sense  ;  seduce  and  decoy  are  always  in  a  bad 
sense.  The  weather  may  allure  us  out  of  doors  :  the 
love  of  pleasures  may  allure  us  into  indulcrencies  that 
afterwaid  cause  repentance;  'June  26,  1284,  the  rats 
and  mice  by  which  Hamelen  was  infested  were  al- 
lured, it  is  said,  by  a  piper  to  a  contiguous  riv^r,  in 
which  they  were  all  drowned.' — Audison.  We  are 
sometimes  tempted  upon  very  fair  grounds  to  under- 
take what  turns  out  unfortunately  in  the  end  :  our 
passions  are  our  bitterest  enemies ;  the  devil  uses  them 
ss  instruments  to  tempt  us  to  sin;  'In  our  time  the 
poor  are  strongly  tempted  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
wealth.' — Johnson.  When  the  wicked  entice  us  to  do 
evil,  we  should  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  flattering  re- 
presentations :  those  who  know  what  is  right,  and  are 
determined  to  practice  it,  will  not  suffer  themselves  to 
be  enticed  into  any  irregularities  ;  '  There  was  a  parti- 
cular grove  which  waa  called  "the  labyrinth  of  co- 
quettes," where  many  were  enticed  to  the  chase,  but 
few  returned  with  purchase.' — Addison.  Young  men 
are  frequently  seduced  by  the  company  they  keep; 
There  is  no  kind  of  idleness  by  which  we  are  so 
easily  seducea  as  that  which  dignifies  itself  b>  the  ap- 
pearance of  business.' — Johnson.  Children  are  de- 
coyed away  by  the  evil-minded,  who  wish  to  get  them 
Into  their  possession ;  '  I  have  heard  of  barbarians. 


who,  when  tempests  drive  ships  to  their  coasts  decoy 
them  to  the  rocka  that  they  may  plunder  their  lading. 

— JOUNSOH. 

The  counliy  has  its  allurements  for  the  contem- 
plaiivc  mind :  the  metropolis  is  full  of  temptatio?i3. 
Those  who  have  any  evil  project  to  execute  will  omit 
no  enticement  in  order  to  seduce  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced from  their  duty.  'J'he  practice  (if  decoying 
children  or  ignorant  people  into  places  of  confinement 
was  formerly  more  frequent  tlian  at  present. 

Allure  docs  not  imply  such  a  powerful  influence  aa 
tempt ,'  what  allures  draws  by  gentle  means ;  it  lies  in 
the  nature  of  ihe  thing  that  affects:  what  tempts  acta 
by  direct  and  continued  efforts:  it  presents  motives  to 
the  mind  in  order  to  produce  decision ;  it  tries  the 
power  of  resistance.  Entice  supposes  such  a  decisive 
influence  on  the  mind,  as  produces  a  determination  to 
act;  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  the  two  former 
terms.  Allure  and  tempt  produce  actions  on  the  mind, 
not  necessarily  followed  by  any  result ;  for  we  may  be 
allured  or  tempted  to  do  a  thing,  without  necessarily 
doing  the  thing  ;  but  we  cannot  be  enticed  unless  we 
are  led  to  take  some  step.  Seduce  and  decoy  have  re 
ference  to  the  outward  action,  as  well  as  the  inwara 
movements  of  tlie  mind  which  give  rise  to  them :  they 
indicate  a  drawing  aside  of  the  person  as  well  as 
the  mind ;  it  is  a  misleading  by  false  reprcsenlaiion. 
Prospects  are  alluring,  ofl'ers  are  tempting,  words  are 
enticing,  charms  are  seductive. 

TRY,  TEMPT. 

To  try  {v.  To  attempt)  is  to  call  forlli  one's  ordinary 
powers  ;  to  tempt  is  a  particular  species  of  trial ;  we 
iri/ either  ourselves  or  others;  we  (e7?ip(  others  :  lo  t-t-y 
is  for  the  most  part  an  indifferent  action,  a  person  may 
be  tried  in  order  to  ascertain  liis  principles  or  L'*;! 
strength ; 

League  all  your  forces  then,  ye  pow'rs  above, 
Join  ail,  and  (ry  the  omnipotence  of  Jove. 

POPB. 

To  tempt  is  for  the  most  part  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  mea 
are  tempted  to  depart  from  their  duly; 

Still  the  old  sting  remain'd,  and  men  began 
To  tempt  the  serpent,  as  he  tempted  man. 

Denham, 
It  is  necessary  to  try  the  fidelity  of  a  servant  before  vcu 
place  confidence  in  him  ;  it  is  wicked  to  temvt  any  ono 
10  do  that  which  we  should  think  wrong  to  do'ouiselves: 
our  strength  is  tried  by  frequent  experience;  we  are 
tempted  by  the  weelmess  of  our  piinciples,  to  give  way 
to  the  violence  of  our  passions. 


EXPERIENCE,  EXPERIMENT,  TRIAL,  PRCOF, 
TEST.  * 

Experience,  crpei-imsv.*,  from  the  Latin  experior^ 
compountled  of  e  or  ex  and  perio  or  pario  to  bring 
forth,  signifies  the  thing  biought  to  light,  or  the  act  of 
bringing  to  light ;  trial  signifies  the  act  of  trying,  from 
try,  in  Latin  tento,  Hebrew  ifli  to  explore,  examine, 
search  ;  proof  signifies  either  the  act  of  proving,  from 
the  Latin  probo  to  make  good,  or  the  thing  made 
good,  proved  to  be  pood  ;  test,  from  the  Latin  testis  a 
witness,  is  that  which  serves  to  attest  or  prove  the 
reality  of  a  thing. 

By  all  the  actions  implied  in  these  terms,  we  endea 
vour  to  arrive  at  a  certainly  respecting  some  unknown 
particular :  the  experience  is  that  which  has  been  tried; 
the  experiment  is  the  thing  to  be  tried  :  the  experience 
is  certain,  as  it  is  a  deduction  from  the  past  for  the 
service  of  the  present;  the  experivient  is  uncertain, 
and  serves  a  future  purpose :  experience  is  an  unerring 
guide,  which  no  man  can  desert  yithout  falling  into 
errour;  experiments  may  fail,  or  be  superseded  by 
others  more  perfect. 

-  Experience  serves  to  lead  us  to  moral  truth,  the  ex-, 
periment  aids  us  in  ascertaming  speculative  truth ;  we 
profit  by  ci;jcric7ice  to  rectify  practice  ;  'A  man  may, 
by  experience,  be  persuaded  that  his  will  ia  Ub^  ;  thai 
he  can  do  this,  or  not  do  it.'— Tillotson.  We  mak'? 
experiments  in  theoretical  inquiries;  'Any  one  mai 
easily  make  this  experiment,  and  even  plainly  see  tha' 
there  is  no  bud  in  the  corn  which  ants  lay  up.' — Addi 
SON,     He,  therefore   who  makes  t.t,v en wcnis  in  mat 
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eers  of  experience  rejects  a  steady  and  definite  mode 
of  coming  at  tlie  trutli  for  one  that  is  variable  and  un- 
certain, and  that  tooin  niaiters  of  the  first  nioment : 
the  consequences  of  sucii  a  mistake  are  obvious,  and 
have  been  too  fatally  lealized  in  the  present  age,  in 
whitli  experience  lias  been  set  at  nought  by  every  wild 
speculator,  wlio  has  recommended  experiments  to  be 
made  with  all  the  forms  of  moral  duty  and  civil 
!<ociety;  'It  is  good  also  not  to  try  experiments  in 
■  states,  except  the  necessity  be  urgent,  or  the  utility 
evident.'— Bacon. 

The  experiment,  trial,  and  proof  have  equally  'iie 
character  of  uncertainty  ;  but  the  experiment  is  era- 
ployed  only  in  matters  of  an  intellectual  nature;  the 
trial  is  employed  in  matters  of  a  personal  nature,  on 
physical  as  well  as  mental  objects ;  the  proof  is  em- 
ployed in  moral  subjects ;  we  make  an  experiment  in 
opJer  to  know  wiiether  a  thing  be  true  or  false ;  we 
make  a  trial  in  order  to  know  whether  it  be  capable 
or  incapable,  convenient  or  inconvenient,  useful  or  the 
contrary  ;  we  put  a  thing  to  the  proof  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  real  or  unreal : 
czperinents  tend  to  confirm  om-  opinions  ;  they  are  the 
handmaids  of  science;  the  philosopher  doubts  every 
position  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  by  repeated 
fxperiments ;  'That  which  showeth  them  to  be  wise, 
is  the  gathering  of  principles  out  of  their  own  parti- 
cular experiments  ;  and  the  framing  of  our  particular 
experiments,  according  to  the  rule  of  their  principles, 
sliall  make  us  «uch  as  they  are.'— Hooker.  Trials 
are  of  absolute  necessity  in  directing  our  conduct,  our 
taste,  and  our  choice ;  we  judge  of  our  strength  or 
skill  by  trials;  we  judge  of  the  effect  of  colours  by 
trials,  and  the  like  ; 

But  he  himself  betook  another  way, 

To  make  more  trial  of  his  hardiment, 

And  seek  adventures,  as  he  with  prince  Arthur  went, 

Spenser. 
The  proof  determines  the  judgement,  as  in  common 
life,  according  to  the  vulgar  proverb-    '  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  ;'  so  in  the  knowledge  of 
:nen  and  things,  the  proof  of  men's  characters  and 
aierits  is  best  made  by  observing  their  conduct ; 
O  goodly  usage  of  those  ancient  tymes ! 
In  which  the  swoid  was  servant  unto  right; 
V/hcn  not  for  malice  and  contentious  crymes, 
But  all  for  praise  and  proof  of  manly  might. 

SrENSER. 

The  experiment  is  a  sort  of  trial;  'When  we  are 
Eearching  out  the  nature  or  properties  of  any  being  by 
various  methods  of  trial,  this  sort  of  observation  is 
called  experiment.'— W KTTS.  The  proof  results  from 
the  trial ;  '  My  paper  gives  a  timorous  writer  an  op- 
portunity of  putting  his  abilities  to  the  proof.'' — Addi- 
son. When  the  word  test  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
trial,  as  in  the  phrases  to  stand  tlie  test,  or  to  make  a 
test,  it  derives  its  meaning  from  the  chymical  process 
of  refining  metals  in  a  test  or  cupel,  testa  being  in 
Italian  the  name  of  this  vessel.  The  test  is  therefore 
a  positive  and  powerful  trial; 

All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test. — Shakspeare. 
When  the  test  is  taken  for  the  means  of  trying  or  prov- 
.g,  it  bears  a  similar  signification  ; 
Unerring  nature,  still  divinely  bright, 
One  clear,  unchang'd  and  universal  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  every  art. 

Pope. 
iience  this  word  is  used  in  the  legal  sense  for  the 
yroof  which  a  man  is  required  to  give  of  his  religious 
r-reed. 


ATTEMPT,  TRIAL,  ENDEAVOUR,  ESSAY, 
EFFORT. 

Attempt,  in  French  attenier,  Latin  aiiento,  from 
at  or  ad  and  tento,  signifies  to  try  SX  a  thing;  trial 
comes  from  try  (a.  Experience) ;  endeavour,  com- 
pounded of  en  and  the  French  devoir  to  owe,  signifies 
o  try  according  to  ono's  duty ;  essay,  in  French 
tssayer,  comes  probably  from  the  German  ersvchen, 
c  jinpoundcd  of  er  and  tuchcn  to  seek,  writ'en  in  old 


German  suachen,  and  is  doubtless  connected  wita 
schcn  to  see  or  look  after,  signifying  to  aspire  ailter,  to 
look  up  to ;  effort,  in  French  effort,  from  the  Latir 
effert,  present  tense  of  effero,  compounded  of  e  or  ea 
and  fero,  signifies  a  bringing  out  or  calling  fortli  the 
strength. 

To  attempt  is  to  set  about  a  thing  with  a  view  of 
effecting  it ;  to  try  is  to  set  about  a  thing  with  a  view 
of  seeing  the  result.  An  attempt  respects  the  action 
with  its  object ;  a  trial  is  the  exercise  of  power.  We 
always  act  when  we  attempt;  we  use  the  senses  and 
the  understanding  when  we  try.  We  attempt  by  try- 
in^,  but  we  may  try  without  attempting :  when  a 
thief  attempts  to  break  into  a  house  he  first  tries  the 
locks  and  fastenings  to  see  where  he  can  most  easily 
gain  admittance. 

Men  attempt  to  remove  evils;  they  try  expeiimeiUs 
Attempts  are  perpetually  made  by  quacks,  whether  in 
medicine,  politicks,  or  religion,  to  recommend  some 
scheme  of  their  own  to  the  notice  of  the  publick; 
which  are  often  nothing  more  than  trials  of  skill  to 
see  who  can  most  effectually  impose  on  the  credu.ity 
of  mankind.  Sjnrited  people  make  attempts ;  perse 
vering  people  make  trials ;  players  attempt  to  per 
form  different  parts  ;  and  try  to  gain  applause. 

An  endeavour  is  a  continued  attempt.  Attempts 
may  be  fruitless;  trials  may  be  vain;  endeavours, 
though  unavailing,  may  be  well  meant.  Many  attempts 
are  made  which  exceed  the  abilities  of  the  attempter; 
trials  are  m:jde  in  matters  of  speculation,  the  results 
of  which  are  uncertain  ;  endeavours  are  made  in  the 
moral  concerns  of  life.  People  attempt  to  write  books ,. 
they  try  various  methods  ;  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
livelihood. 

An  essay  is  used  altogether  in  a  figurative  sense  foi 
an  attempt  or  endeavour ;  it  is  an  intellectual  exertion. 
A  modest  writer  apologizes  for  his  feeble  essay  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  stock  of  knowledge  and  cultiva- 
tion: hence  short  treatises  which  serve  as  attempts  to 
illustrate  any  point  in  morals  are  termed  essays,  among 
which  are  the  finest  productions  in  our  language  from 
the  pen  of  Addison,  Steele,  and  their  successors.  An 
effort  is  to  an  attempt  as  a  means  to  an  end ;  it  is 
the  very  act  of  calling  forth  those  powers  which  are 
employed  in  an  attempt.  In  attempting  to  make  an 
escape,  a  person  is  sometimes  obliged  to  make  despe- 
rate efforts. 

Attempts  at  imitation  expose  the  imitator  to  ridicule 
when  not  executed  with  peculiar  exactness ; '  A  natural 
and  unconstrained  behaviour  has  something  in  it  so 
agreeable  that  it  is  no  wonder  to  see  people  endeavour- 
ing after  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  so  very  hard 
to  hit,  when  it  is  not  born  with  us,  that  people  oflen 
make  themselves  ridiculous  in  attemptivg  it.' — Addi- 
son. Trials  of  strength  are  often  foolhardy  ;  in  some 
cases  attended  with  mischievous  consequences  to  the 
trier  ; 

To  bring  it  to  the  trial,  will  you  dare 

Our  pipes,  our  skill,  our  voices  to  compare? 

Dryden. 
Honest  endeavours  to  please  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  \A\e  attempts  to  catch  applause;  'Whether  or 
no  (said  Socrates  on  the  day  of  his  execution)  God 
will  approve  of  my  actions  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  am 
sure  of,  that  I  have  at  all  times  made  it  my  endeavour 
to  please  him.' — Addison.  The  first  essays  of  youth 
ought  to  meet  with  indulgence,  in  order  to  afford  en- 
couragement to  rising  talents;  'This  treatise  prides 
itself  in  no  higher  a  title  than  that  of  an  essay,  or 
imperfect  attempt  at  a  subject.' — Glanville.  Great 
attempts,  which  require  extraordinary  efforts  either 
of  body  or  mind,  always  meet  with  an  adequate  share 
of  pubhck  applause;  'The  man  of  sagacity  bestirs 
himself  to  distress  his  enemy  by  methods  probable  and 
reducible  to  reason ;  so  the  same  reason  will  fortify 
his  enemy  to  elude  these  his  regular  efforts  :  but  your 
fool  projects  with  such  notable  inconsistency,  that  no 
course  of  thouglit  can  evade  his  niacliinaiit^.is.'— 
Steele. 


ATTEMPT,  UNDERTAKING,  ENTERPRISli. 

An  attempt  is  the  thing  attempted  (u.  To  attempt) ; 
an  undertaking,  from  undertake,  or  take  in  hand,  i« 
the  thing  taken  in  hand ;  an  enterprise,  from  the  JFrencli 
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mterprisj  participle  of  cntrcprendre  to  undertake,  has 
the  sain?  original  sense. 

Tiio  idea  of  sumeiliing  set  obout  to  be  completed  is 
common  to  all  Uicse  terms.  An  attempt  is  less  com- 
plicated tlian  an  undertaking-;  ami  tlmt  less  arduous 
than  an  enterprise.  jOttempts  are  the  common  exer- 
tions of  power  for  obtaining  an  object ;  an  undertakivg 
Involves  in  it  many  parts  and  particulars  which  require 
tliought  and  judgement ;  an  CTi(CT7)7*i'sfi  has  more  that 
is  hazardous  and  dangeroas  in  it;  it  requires  resolu- 
tion ^ttem2tts  are  frequently  made  on  ilie  lives  and 
property  of  individuals ;  undertakin^rs  are  formed  for 
private  purposes ;  enterprises  are  commenced  for  some 
great  national  object. 

Nothing  can  bo  effected  without  makiMg  the  attempt; 
attempts  are  therefore  often  idle  and  unsuccessful, 
ivhen  they  are  made  by  persons  of  Httle  discretion, 
who  are  eager  to  do  sometliiug  without  knowing  how 
to  direct  their  powers ; 

Wily  wilt  thou  rush  to  certain  death  and  rage, 
In  rash  aitcr-j'ts  beyond  thy  lender  age  7 — Dryden. 
Uwlcrtakings  are  of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  in- 
volve a  man's  serious  interests ;  if  begun  without  ade- 
quate means  of  bringing  them  to  a  conclusion,  they 
too  frequently  bring  ruin  by  their  failure  on  tliose  who 
are  concerned  in  them ;  '  When  I  Iiear  a  man  com- 

?lain  of  his  being  unfortunate  in  all  his  undei-taking-s, 
shrewdly  suspect  him  for  a  very  weak  man  in  his 
affairs.' — AiIdison.  Enterprises  require  perennal  sa- 
crifices rather  than  those  of  interest ;  he  who  does  not 
sombine  great  resolution  and  perseverance  with  con- 
siderable bodily  powers,  will  be  ill-fitted  to  take  part 
in  grand  enterprises. 

The  present  age  lias  been  fruitful  in  attempts  to 
bring  premature  genius  into  notice:  literary  under- 
takings have  of  late  degenerated  too  much  into  mere 
commercial  speculations :  a  state  of  war  gives  birth 
to  naval  and  military  enterprises;  a  state  of  peace 
is  most  favourable  to  those  of  a  scientifick  nature; 
There  would  be  few  enterprises  of  great  labour  or 
hazard  undertaken,  if  we  had  not  the  power  of  magni- 
fying the  advantages  which  we  persuade  ourselves  to 
expect  from  them.' — Johnson. 


FOOLFTARDY,  ADVENTUROUS,  RASH. 

Foolkardij  signifies  Iiaving  the  hardihood  of  a  fool ; 
mdventurous,  ready  to  venture;  rash,in  Gevmnn  rasch, 
which  signifies  swift,  comes  from  the  ArabickruascAcTi 
to  go  swiftly. 

The  fool/Lardy  expresses  more  than  Uie  adventurous ; 
and  the  adventurous  than  the  rash. 

The  foolhardy  man  ventures  in  defiance  of  conse- 
quences: the  adventurous  man  ventures  from  a  love 
of  the  arduous  and  the  bold  ;  the  rash  man  ventures 
for  want  of  tiiought :  '•ourage  and  boldness  become 
foolkardihood  when  they  lead  a  person  to  run  a  fruit- 
less risk  ;  an  adventurous  spirit  sometimes  leads  a  man 
into  unnecessary  difficulties;  out  it  is  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment of  greatness.  There  is  not  so  much  de- 
sign, but  there  is  more  violence  ana  impetuosity  in 
rashness  than  in  foolkardihood:  the  former  is  the 
consequence  of  an  ardent  temper  which  will  admit  of 
correction  by  the  influence  of  the  judgement ;  but  the 
latter  comprehends  the  perversion  of  both  the  will  and 
thfi  judgement. 

An  infidel  is  foolhardy,  who  risks  his  future  salva- 
tion for  the  mere  gratification  ol  Lis  pride  ; 
If  any  yet  be  so  foolhardy, 
T'  expose  themselves  to  vain  jeopardy, 
If  they  cunie  wounded  off  and  lame, 
No  honour  's  gut  by  such  a  maim. — Eitler. 
Alexander  was  an  adventurous  prince,  who  delighted 
fn  enterprises  in  proportion  as  they  presented  difficul- 
ties; he  was  iiK?*rise  a  rash  prince,  as  was  evinced 
by  Ills  jumping  into  tlie  river  Cydnus  while  he  was 
hot,  and  by  his  leaping  over  the  wall  of  Oxydrace  and 
exposing  himself  singly  to  the  attack  of  the  enemy ; 
'Twas  an  old  way  of  recreating, 
Which  learned  butchers  called  bearbaiting, 
A  bold,  adventurous  exercise. — Butler. 

Why  wilt  thou,  then,  renew  the  vain  pursuit. 
And  rasMy  catch  at  the  forbidden  fruit? 

Prior. 
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TO   ENDEAVOUR,  AIM,  STRIVE,  STRUGGLE 

To  endeavoxir  {v.  Attempt)  \s  general  in  its  object; 
aim  iv.Jlim)  is  particular ;  we  endeavour  to  do  what 
ever  we  set  about;  we  aim  at  doing  something  which 
we  have  set  before  ourselves  as  a  desirable  object.  Tn 
strive  {v.  Strife)  is  to  endeavour  GQxwtsiXy;  to  strug- 
glBy  which  is  a  fiequenlative  of  strive,  is  to  strive 
earnestly. 

An  endeavour  springs  from  a  sense  of  duty ;  we  en 
deavour  to  do  that  which  is  right,  and  avoid  that  whiC:ii 
is  wrong :  aiming  is  tlie  fruit  of  an  aspiring  temper; 
the  object  aimed  at  is  always  something  superiour 
either  in  reality  or  imagination,  and  culls  for  particular 
exertion :  striving  is  tlie  consequence  of  an  ardent  de 
sire  ;  the  thing  striven  for  is  always  conceived  to  be  of 
importance ;  stiiiggling  is  tlte  effect  of  necessity  ;  it  U 
proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  attainment,  and  the 
resistance  which  is  op|iosed  to  it;  the  thing  struggled 
for  is  indispensably  necessary. 

Those  only  wlio  endeavour  to  discharge  their  dutj 
to  God  and  their  fellow-creatures  can  expect  real  tran 
quiiiity  of  mind ;  *  'T  is  no  uncommon  thing,  my  good 
Sancho,  for  one  half  of  the  world  to  use  the  other  half 
like  brutes,  and  then  endeavour  to  make  em  so.' — 
Sterne.  Whoever  aims  at  the  acquirement  of  great 
wealth  or  much  power  opens  the  door  for  much  misery 
to  himself ; 

However  men  may  aim  at  elevation, 
'T  is  properly  a  female  passion. — Siienstonz. 
As  our  passions  are  acknowledged  to  be  ourgreates; 
enemies  when  they  obtain  the  ascendancy,  we  should 
always  strive  to  keep  them  under  our  control ; 
All  understand  their  great  Creator's  will. 
Strive  to  be  happy,  and  in  that  fulfil, 
Mankind  excepted,  lord  of  all  beside, 
But  only  slave  to  folly,  vice,  and  pride. 
Jenyns. 
There  are  some  men  who  sti-uggle  through  life  to  oo 
tain  a  mere  competence ;  and  yet  die  without  succeed 
ing  in  their  object ; 

So  the  boat's  brawny  crew  the  current  stem, 
And  slow  advancing  struggle  with  the  stream. 
Drydkn. 
We  ought  to  endeavour  to  correct  faults,  to  aim  ai 
attaining  Christian  perfection,  to  strive  to  conquer  bad 
habits:  these  are  the  surest  means  of  saving  us  from 
the  necessity  of  struggling  to  repair  an  injured  repu- 
tation. 

ENDEAVOUR,  EFFORT,  EXERTION. 

The  idea  of  calling  our  powers  into  action  is  com 
nion  to  lliese  terms:  endeavour  (v.j^ttempt)  expresses 
little  more  than  this  common  idea,  being  a  term  of 
general  import :  effort,  from  the  Latin  effert,  from 
effero  to  bring  forth,  signifying  the  bringing  out  of 
power ;  and  exertion,  in  Latin  exero,  signifying  the 
putting  forth  power,  are  particular  modes  of  endea- 
vour ;  the  former  being  a  special  strong  endeavour,  the 
latter  a  continued  strong  endeavour.  The  endeavour 
is  called  forth  by  ordinary  circumstances,  the  effort 
and  exertion  by  those  which  are  extraordinary.  The 
endeavour  flows  out  of  the  condition  of  our  being  and 
constitution ;  as  rational  and  responsible  agenis  we 
must  make  daily  endeavours  to  fit  ourselves  for  an  here- 
after ;  as  willing  and  necessitous  agenis,  we  use  our 
endeavours  to  obtain  such  things  as  are  agreeable  cr 
needful  for  us :  when  a  particular  emergency  arises  we 
make  a  srea.t  effort ;  and  when  a  serious  object  is  ,o 
be  obtained  we  make  suitable  exertions. 

The  endeavour  is  indefinite  both  as  to  the  end  and 
the  means:  the  end  may  be  immediate  or  remote  ,  the 
means  maybe  either  direct  or  indirect:  but  ;n  the 
effort  the  end  is  immediate  ;  the  means  are  direct  and 
personal:  we  may  either  make  an  endeavour  to  gel 
into  a  room,  or  we  may  make  an  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  situation  in  life,  or  act  our  part  well  in  a  parliciflar 
situation;  'To  walk  vi'ith  circumspection  and  steadi- 
ness in  the  right  path  ought  to  be  the  constant  endea- 
vour of  every  rational  being.'— Tohnson.  We  make 
efforts  to  speak,  or  we  make  efforts  to  get  through  a 
crowd,  or  we  make  efforts  to  overcome  our  feelings; 
'  The  influence  of  custom  is  sucli,  that  to  conquer  ii 
will  require  the  utmost  efforts  of  fortitude  and  virtue 
— Johnson     The  endeavour  may  call  forth  one  oi 
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many  powers;  the  egort  calls  forth  but  one  power: 
Ihe  endeavour  to  please  in  society  is  laudable,  if  it  do 
not  lead  to  vicious  compliances  ;  it  is  a  laudable  effort 
of  ."ortitude  to  suppress  our  complaints  in  the  moment 
of  suffi;ring.  The  cicWion  is  as  comprehensive  in  its 
meaning  as  the  endeavour^  and  as  positive  as  the 
sffort  ;  but  the  endeavour  is  most  commonly,  and  the 
^'ort  always,  applied  to  iudividuals  only;  wliereas 
the  exertion  is  applicable  to  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. A  tradesman  uses  his  best  endeavours  to 
please  his  customers:  a  combatant  makes  desperate 
efforts  to  overcome  his  antagonist:  a  candidate  for 
literary  or  parliamentary  honours  uses  great  exertions 
to  surpass  his  rival  ;  a  nation  uses  ^reat  exertions  to 
raise  a  navy  or  extend  iis  commerce;  'Thediscom- 
itures  which  the  republick  of  assass.ns  has  suffered 
hawe  uniformly  called  forth  new  exertions.* — Burke. 


TO  EXERT,  EXERCISE. 

The  employment  of  some  power  or  qualification  that 
belongs  to  oneself  is  ilie  common  idea  conveyed  by 
these  terms,  but  exei-t  {v.  Endeavour)  may  be  used 
for  what  is  internal  or  external  of  oneself;  exercise,  in 
Tjatin  exerceoy  from  ez  and  arceo,  signifying  to  drive 
or  force  out,  is  employed  only  for  that  which  forms  an 
express  part  of  oneself:  hence  we  speak  of  exerting 
one's  strencth,  or  exerting  one's  voice,  or  exerting 
one's  influence  ;  of  exercising  one's  limbs,  exercising 
one's  understanding,  or  ciercisiV;^  one's  tongue;  *How 
has  Milton  represented  the  whole  Godhead,  exerting 
itself  towards  man  in  iis  full  benevolence,  under  the 
threefold  distinction  of  a  Creator,  a  Redeemer,  and 
Comforter.' — Addison.  '  God  made  no  faculty,  but 
also  provided  it  with  a  proper  object  upon  which  it 
mijiht  exercise  itself.' — South. 

Exert  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  calling  forth  into 
action  ;  exercise  always  conveys  the  idea  of  repeated 
or  continued  cieri/o?!  coupled  with  tliatof  the  purpose 
or  end  for  which  It  is  made:  thus  a  person  who  calls 
to  another  exerts  his  voice  ;  he  who  speaks  aloud  for 
any  length  of  time  exercises  his  lungs.  When  the 
will  has  exerted  an  act  of  command  upon  any  faculty 
of  tlie  soul,  or  a  member  of  the  body,  it  has  done  all 
that  the  whole  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  can  do  for  the 
actual  exercise  ot  employment  of  such  a  faculty  or 
member. 

TO  EXERCISE,  PRACTISE. 

Exercise  signifies  tiie  same  as  in  the  preceding  arti- 
cle ;  practise,  from  the  Greek  Trpdacu}  to  do,  signifies 
to  perform  a  jart. 

These  terms  are  equally  applied  to  the  actions  and 
habits  of  men  ;  but  we  exercise  in  that  where  tlie 
powers  are  called  forth  ;  we  practise  in  that  where 
frequency  and  habitude  of  action  is  requisite  :  we  .?x- 
srcise  an  arr. ;  we ;77-ac(z5c  a  profession  ;  'The  Roman 
tongue  was  the  study  of  their  youth  ;  it  was  their  own 
language  they  were  instructed  and  exercised  in.'— 
Locke.  'A  woman  that  practised  physick  in  man's 
clothes.' — Tatler.  We  may  both  exercise  or  practise 
a  virtue;  but  the  former  is  that  which  the  particular 
occurrence  calls  forth,  and  which  seems  to  demand  a 
peculiar  efftirt  of  the  mind ;  ihe  latter  is  that  which  is 
done  daily  and  ordinarily:  thus  we  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner are  said  to  exercise  patience,  fortitude,  or  forbear- 
ance; to  practise  charity,  kindness,  benevolence,  and 
the  like:  'Every  virtue  requiics  time  and  place,  a 
proper  object,  and  a  fit  conjunciure  of  circumslances 
for  Ihe  due  exercise  of  it.' — Addison.  *A11  men  are 
not  equally  qualified  for  getting  monry ;  but  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  one  alike  to  practise  this  virtue  (of 
thrift).'— BuDOKLL. 

A  siiiiilnr  distinction  characterizes  these  words  as 
nouns:  the  former  applying  solely  to  the  powers  of 
the  body  or  mind;  the  latter  solely  to  the  mechanical 
operations  :  the  health.of  the  body  and  the  vigour  of 
the  mind  are  alike  impaired  by  the  want  of  exercise  ; 
'Reading  is  to  tlie  mind  what  exercise  is  to  the  body.' 
— Addison.  In  every  art  practice  is  an  indispensable 
requisite  for  acquiring  perfection  ; 

Long  practice  has  a  sure  improvement  found. 
With  kindled  fires  to  burn  the  barren  ground. 
Dryden. 
The  exercise  of  the  memory  is  of  the  first  importance 


in  tlie  education  of  ^/nildren  ;  constant  yractue  IB 
writing  is  almost  il:a  only  means  by  which  the  art  of 
penmansliip  is  acqu  red. 

CUSTOM,  FASH.ON,  MANNER,  PRACTICE. 
Ciist.oms,  fashu.n.-\  and  manners  are  all  employed 
for  comnmnities  of  men:  custom  {v.  Custom.,  habit) 
respects  establiah&i  and  general  mod's  cf  action ; 
fashion,  in  French  facon,  from  facio  to  ao  or  make, 
regard?  partial  and  transitory  modes  of  makmc  or  do- 
ing things :  manner,  in  the  limited  sense  in  wJiich  it  ie 
here  taken,  signifies  the  manner  or  mode  of  men's 
living  or  behaving  in  their  social  inlercourse. 

Custom  is  auLhontaiJve;.  it  stands  in  the  place  0/ 
law,  and  regulates  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  most  im 
portant  concerns  of  life ;  fashion  is  ai  bitrary  and  capri 
cious,  itdecides  in  matters  of  trifling  import :  mavne-.'g 
areiational;  theyare  theexpressionsof  moral  feelings 
Customs  are  most  prevalent  in  a  barbarous  state  of  so 
ciety  ;  fashions  ruls  most  where  luxury  has  made  the 
greatest  progress ;  manners  are  moat  distinguishable  in 
a  civilized  state  of  society. 

Customs  are  in  their  nature  as  unchangeable  as 
/as/iioTJs  are  variable;  manners  depend  on  cultivation 
and  collateral  circumstances:  customs  die  away  or  are 
abolished;  fashions  pass  away,  and  new  ones  take 
their  place ;  manne7-s  are  altered  cither  for  the  better  or 
the  worse:  endeavours  have  been  successfully  employ- 
ed in  several  parts  of  India  to  abolish  the  custom  of  in- 
fanticide, and  that  of  women  sacrificing  themselves  on 
the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands;  'The  custom  of 
representing  the  grief  we  have  for  the  loss  of  the  d^ad 
by  our  habits,  certainly  had  its  rise  from  the  real  son  ow 
of  such  as  were  too  much  distressed  to  take  the  care 
tliey  ought  of  their  dress.'— Steele.  The  votaries  of 
fashion  are  not  contented  with  giving  the  law  for  the 
CLit  of  the  coat,  or  the  shape  of  the  bonnet,  but  they 
wish  to  intrude  upon  the  sphere  of  the  scholar  o: 
the  artist,  by  prescribing  in  mailers  of  literature  and 
taste ; 

Of  beasis,  it  is  confegs'd,  the  ape 

Comes  nearest  us  in  human  shape : 

Jjike  man,  he  imitates  each  fashion, 

And  malice  is  his  ruling  passion. — Swift. 
The  influence  of  publick  opinion  on  the  manners  oi  i 
people  has  never  been  so  strikingly  illustrated  ss  in  th* 
instance  of  the  French  nation  during  and  since  the  Re- 
volution; 

Their  arms,  their  arts,  their  manners,  I  disclose, 

And  how  they  war,  and  whence  the  people  lose. 

Dryden 

Practice^  in  "LM'^npr adieus^  Greek  T:paKTiKb?,  from 
Trptfo-ffu  to  do,  signifies  actual  doing  or  llie  thing  done, 
that  is  by  distinction  the  regularly  doing,  or  the  thing 
regularly  done,  in  v^hich  sense  it  is  most  analogous  to 
custom;  h\i\.  practice  simply  conveys  the  idea  of  actual 
performance;  custom  includes  also  the  accessory  idea 
of  repetition  at  stated  periods :  a  practice  must  be  de- 
fined as  frequent  or  unfrequent,  regular  or  irregular; 
but  a  custom  does  not  require  to  be  qnalilied  by  any 
such  epithets ;  it  may  be  the  practice  of  a  person  to  do 
acts  of  charity,  as  the  occasion  requires;  but  when  he 
uniformly  does  a  particular  act  of  clmiily  at  any  given 
period  of  theyear,  it  is  properly  denominated  his  cun- 
tom ;  '  Savage  was  so  touched  with  Ihe  discovery  of  jis 
renl  mother,  that  it  was  his  frequent  7;rac(ice  to  walk  in 
the  dark  evenings  for  several  iiours  before  her  door, 
with  hopes  of  seeing  her  as  she  might  cross  her  apart 
ments  with  a  candle  in  her  hand.' — Johnson. 

Both  practice  and  custom  are  general  or  particular, 
but  the  Cornier  is  absolute,  the  latter  relative ;  the  prac- 
tice may  be  adopied  by  a  -number  of  persons  withoul 
reference  to  each  01  her ;  but  a  custom  is  always  follow- 
ed either  by  imitation  or  prescription  ;  the  przcU'ce  of 
gaming  has  always  been  billowed  by  the  vicious  pan 
of  society ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  honour  of  man 
that  It  win  never  become  a  custom. 


CUSTOM,  HABIT. 

Custom  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article 
habit,  ir  Latin  habitudo,  from  habfo  to  have,  marks  tne 
slate  of  naving  or  holding. 

Custom  is  a  frequent  repetition  of  (he  same  act-  '  It 
IS  the  custom  of  the  Mahometans,  if  they  see  any  printed 
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>r  written  paper  upon  the  ground,  to  take  it  up  and 
lay  it  a^ide  carefully,  us  not  knowing  but  it  may  con- 
tain some  piece  ol"  tlie  Alcoran.' — Addison.  Habit 
.he  effect  of  such  repeiitioi: ,  '  If  a  loose  and  careless 
life  lias  brought  a  man  into  habits  of  dissipation,  and 
*ed  him  to  neglect  those  reliRions  duties  wliich  he  owed 
to  liis  Maker,  let  him  return  to  the  regular  worship  of 
irod.'— Blair.  The  custom  of  risiiii;  early  in  the 
morning  is  conducive  to  the  health,  and  may  in  a  short 
lime  become  such  a  habit  as  to  render  it  no  less  agree- 
iiblc  timn  It  is  useful. 

Custom  applies  to  men  collectively  or  individually; 
habit  applies  to  the  individual  only.  Every  nation  has 
fustoms  peculiar  to  itself;  '  I  dare  not  shock  my  readers 
with  the  description  of  the  customs  and  manners  of 
those  barbarians  (the  Hottentots).' — Huoiies.  Every 
individual  has  habits  peculiar  to  Lis  age,  station,  and 
circumstances. 

Custom^  iu  regard  to  individuals,  supposes  an  act  of 
the  will  ;  habit  implies  an  involuntary  movement :  a 
custom  is  followed  ;  a  habit  is  acquired :  wlioever  fol- 
lows the  custom  of  imitating  the  look,  tone,  or  gesture 
of  another,  is  liable  to  get  tlie  habit  of  doing  the  same 
himself:  as  habit  is  said  to  be  second  nature,  it  is  of 
importance  to  guard  against  all  customs  to  wliich  we 
do  not  wish  to  become  habituated :  the  drunkard  is 
formed  by  tile  cMsiora  of  drinking  intern perately,  until 
he  becomes  habituated  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors: 
the  profane  swearer  who  accustoms  himself  in  early 
life  to  utter  the  oaths  which  he  hears,  will  find  it  diffi- 
cult in  advanced  years  to  break  himself  of  the  habit  of 
swearing;  the  love  of  imitation  is  so  powerful  in  the 
Tiunian  breast,  that  it  leads  the  major  part  of  mankind 
lo  follow  custom  even  in  ridiculous  things:  Solomon 
refers  to  the  power  of  kabit  when  he  says,  'train  up  a 
fthild  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go;  and  when  he 
boldhe  will  not  depart  from  it;'  a  power  which  cannot 
le  employed  loo  early  in  the  aid  of  virtue  and  religion. 
•The  force  of  education  is  so  great,  that  we  may  mould 
the  minds  and  manners  of  the  young  into  what  shape 
we  please,  and  give  the  impressions  of  such  habits,  as 
sliall  ever  afterward  remain.* — Attkrbury. 

Customary  and  habitual^  the  epithets  derived  from 
these  words,  admit  of  a  similar  distinction:  the  pus- 
tnynary  action  is  that  which  is  repeated  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  custom ;  '  'J'Jiis  ctwiomar?/ superiority  grew  too 
delicate  for  truth,  and  Swift,  with  all  his  penetration, 
allowed  himself  lo  be  delighted  with  low  flattery.'— 
Johnson.  The  habitual  action  is  that  which  is  done 
by  the  force  of  habit ;  *  We  have  all  reason  to  believe 
that,  amid  numberless  infirmities  which  attend  hu- 
manity, wliat  the  great  Judge  will  chiefly  regard  is 
the  habitual  prevailing  turn  of  our  heart  and  life.'— 
Bla.ir! 

COMMON,  VULGAR,  ORDINARY,  MEAN. 

Commo7i,  in  French  cammun,  Latin  covimunis^  from 
con  and  munus  the  joint  office  or  property  of  many,  has 
regard  to  tho  multitude  of  objects;  vulgar^  in  French 
vulgaire,  Latin  vulgaris,  from  valgus  ihe  people,  has 
regard  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  persons;  ordi- 
nary,  in  French  ordinaire,  Latin  ordinarius,  from  ordo 
(he  order  or  regular  practice,  has  regard  to  the  repeti- 
tion or  disposition  of  things;  mean  expresses  the  same 
a^medium  or  moderate,  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Familiar  use  renders  things  common,  vulgar,  and 
•yrdinary ;  but  what  is  mean  is  soof  jiself;  the  com- 
mon, vulgar,  and  ordivary  are  therefore  frequently, 
though  not  always,  mean;  and  on  the  contrary,  what 
is  vieati  is  not  always  common,  vulgar,  or  ordinary  ; 
consequently,  in  the  primitive  sense  of  these  words,  the 
first  three  are  not  strictly  synonymous  with  the  last ; 
monsters  are  common  in  AlVica;  wai^ar  reports  are 
.itUe  to  be  relied  on  ;  it  is  an  ordinary  practice  for  men 
to  make  light  of  their  word. 

Common  is  unlimited  in  its  application;  it  includes 
both  vitl^ar  and  ordinary;  the  latter  aie  said  in  refer- 
ence to  persons  only,  common  with  regard  to  persons  or 
things:  an  opinion  Is  either  common  or  vulgar;  an 
employment  is  either  common  or  ordinary :  it  was  long 
a  7Ju/^aj'i?/ received  notion,  that  the  sun  turned  round 
(he  earth  :  it  is  tlie  ordinary  pursuit  of  astronomers  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  disputes 
on  religion  have  rendered  many  facts  vult^ar  or  com- 
non,  wmcn  were  formerly  known  only  to  the  learned; 
on  that  account  tt  is  now  become  an  ordinary  or  a 
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common  practice  for  mon  to  dispute  about  reMirinii 
and  even  to  frame  a  new  set  of  doc.rines  for  tlioiu 
selves. 

In  the  figurative  sense,  in  which  they  convey  tlie  idea 
of  low  value,  they  are  synonymous  with  mean  :  wha' 
is  to  be  seen,  heard,  or  enjoyed  by  every  body  is  com 
mon,  and  naturally  of  little  value,  since  the  worth  of 
objects  frequently  depends  upon  their  scarcity  and  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  them;  'Men  may  change  their 
climate,  but  they  cannot  their  nature.  A  man  thai 
goes  out  a  fool  cannot  ride  or  sail  himself  into  common 
sense.' — Addison.  What  is  peculiar  to  common  people 
is  vulgar,  and  consequently  worse  than  common  ;  it  ie 
supposed  to  belong  to  those  who  are  ignorant  and  de 
praved  in  taste  na  well  as  in  morals;  'The  poet's 
thought  of  directing  Satan  to  the  sun,  which  in  the 
unZ^-rtr  opinion  of  mankind,  is  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  creation,  and  the  placing  in  it  an  angel,  is  a 
circumstance  very  finely  contrived. '^Addison.  What 
is  done  and  seen  ordinarily  may  be  done  and  seen 
easily  ;  it  requires  no  abilities  or  mental  acquirements' 
it  has  nothing  striking  in  it,  it  excites  noiiiteiest;  'A 
very  ordinary  telescope  shows  us  that  a  louse  is  itself 
a  very  lousy  creature.' — Addison.  What  is  mean  is 
even  below  that  which  is  ordinary;  there  is  somctli^ng 
defective  in  it; 
Under  his  forming  hands  a  creature  grew, 
Manlike,  but  diff'renlsex,  so  lovely  fair, 
That  what  seein'd  fair  in  all  the  world  seem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  snmm'd  up. — Milton. 
Common  is  opposed  to  rare  and  refined ;  vulgar  to 
polite  and  cultivated;  ordinary  lo  the  distinguished; 
TTiean  to  the  noble:  acommon  mind  busies  itself  with 
common  objects ;  vulgar  habits  are  easily  contracted 
from  a  slight  intercourse  with  vulgar  people  ;  an  ordi 
nary  person  is  seldom  associated  with  elevation  of 
character ;  and  a  mean  appearance  is  a  certain  mark 
of  a  degraded  condition,  if  not  of  a  degraded  mind 


COMMONLY,  GENERALLY,  FREQUENTLY, 
USUALLY. 

Commonly,  in  the  form  of  common  (v.  Common) ; 
generally,  from  general,  and  the  Latin  ^rcj^i*  the  kind, 
respects  a  whole  body  in  distinction  from  an  individual; 
frequently,  from  frequent,  in  French  frequent,  Latin 
frequens,  from  the  old  Latin  frago,  in  Greek  tppdys 
and  0payvif/^t  to  go  or  turn  about,  signifies  properly  a 
crowding;  usually,  from  usual  and  use,  signifies  ac 
cording  to  use  or  custom. 

What  is  commonly  done  is  an  action  common  to  all : 
'  It  is  commonly  observed  among  soldiers  and  seamen 
that  though  there  is  much  kindness,  there  is  little  grief.' 
— Johnson.  What  is  ^encro//?/ done  is  the  action  of 
the  greatest  part:  'It  is  generally  not  so  much  the 
desire  of  men,  sunk  into  depravity,  to  deceive  the 
world,  aatliernselves.' — Johnson.  VVliat  \s  frequently 
done  is  either  tiie  action  of  many,  or  an  action  many 
times  repeated  by  the  same  person ; '  It  is  Uio frequently 
the  pride  of  students  to  despise  those  amusements  and 
recreations  which  give  to  tlie  rest  of  mankind  strength 
of  limbs  and  cheerfulness  of  heart.' — Johnson.  What 
is  usually  done  is  done  regularly  by  one  or  many  ; 
'The  inefficacyof  advice  is  usually  the  fault  of  the 
counsellor.' — Johnson. 

Commonly  is  opposed  to  rarely,  generally  and  fre- 
quently lo  occasionally  or  seldom  ;  usually  iu  casually; 
men  commonly  ]\.\6%Q  of  others  by  themselves;  those 
who  judge  by  the  mere  exieriour  are  generally  deceiv- 
ed; but  notwithstanding  every  precaution,  one  is  fre- 
quently exposed  to  gross  frauds;  a  man  of  businesa 
wsuflZZy  repairs  to  his  counting-house  every  day  at 
certain  hour. 


GENERAL,  UNIVERSAL. 

The  general  is  to  the  universal  what  the  part  is  to 
the  whole.  What  is  genei-al  includes  the  greater  part 
or  number;  what  is  universal  includes  every  indivi 
dual  or  part.  The  general  rule  adiniis  of  many  es 
ceptions  ;  the.  universal  rule  admits  of  none.  Human 
government  has  the  general  good  ftn-  its  object:  the 
government  of  Providence  is  directed  to  universai 
good.  General  is  opposed  to  particular,  and  univer- 
sal to  individual.  A  scientifick  writer  will  not  content 
hhnself  with  general  remarks,  when  he  has  it  in  hi" 
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power  to  enter  into  particulars ;  the  universal  com- 
plaint which  we  hear  against  men  for  their  pride,  shows 
that  in  every  individual  it  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. It  is  a  general  opinion  tliat  women  are  not  qua- 
lified for  scientifick  pursuits;  but  Madame  Dacier, 
Mrs.  Carter,  and  many  female  writers,  form  exceptions, 
no  less  honourable  to  their  whole  sex,  than  to  them- 
selves in  particular :  it  is  a  universal  principle,  that 
children  ought  to  honour  their  parents ;  the  intention 
of  the  Creator  in  this  respect  is  manifested  in  such  a 
variety  of  forms  as  to  admit  of  no  question.  General 
philosophy  considers  the  properties  common  to  all 
hiidies,  and  regards  the  distinct  properties  of  particular 
liodies,  only  inasmuch  as  they  confirm  abstract  ge- 
neral views.  Universal  philosophy  depends  on  uni- 
versal science  or  knowledge,  whicli  belongs  only  to  the 
infinite  mind  of  the  Creator.  General  grammar  em- 
braces in  it  all  principles  that  are  supposed  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  ail  languages:  universaZ  grammar  is  a  thing 
scarcely  attainable  by  the  stretch  of  human  power. 
What  man  can  become  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  existing  languages,  as  to  reduce  all  their  particular 
idioms  to  any  system  ? 

USAGE,  CUSTOM,  PRESCRIPTION. 

•The  usage  is  what  one  has  been  long  used  to  do; 
custom  iv.  Custom)  is  what  one  generally  does ;  pre- 
scription is  what  one  is  prescribed  to  do.  The  usage 
acquires  force  and  sanction  by  dint  of  time ;  '  With 
the  national  assembly  of  France,  possession  is  nothing, 
law  and  usage  are  nothing.' — Burke.  The  custom 
acquires  sanction  hy  the  frequency  of  its  being  done  or 
the  numbers  doing  it ; 

For  since  the  time  of  Saturn's  holy  reign, 
His  hospitable  customs  we  retain.— Dryden. 
The  prescription  acquires  force  by  the  authority  which 
p-rescribes  it,  namely,  the  universal  consent  of  man- 
kind;  'If  in  any  case  the  shackles  of  prescription 
could  be  wholly  shaken  off,  on  what  occasion  should 
it  be  expected  but  in  the  selection  of  lawful  pleasure  V 
— Johnson.  Hence  it  arises  that  customs  vary  in 
every  age,  but  that  usage  and  prescription  suppi}'  the 
place  of  written  law. 

POSSIBLE,  PRACTICABLE,  PRACTICAL. 

Possible,  from  the  ItStin  possum  to  be  able,  signifies 
properly  to  be  able  to  be  done:  practicable,  from  prac- 
tice (v.  To  exercise)  signifies  to  be  able  to  be  put  in 
practice :  hence  the  difference  between  possible  and 
practicableis  the  same  as  between  doing  once,  or  doing 
as  a  rule.  There  are  many  things  possible  which  can- 
not be  called  practicable,  but  wliat  is  practicable  must 
in  its  nature  be  possible.  The  possible  depends  solely 
on  the  power  of  the  agent;  'How  can  we,  without 
supposing  ourselves  under  the  constant  care  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  give  any  possible  account  for  that  nice 
proportion  which  we  find  in  every  great  city  between 
the  deaths  and  births  of  its  inhabitants'!' — Addison. 
The  practicable  depends  on  ciicumstances;  'He  who 
would  aim  at  practicable  things  should  turn  upon 
allaying  our  pain,  rather  than  promoting  our  sorrow.' — 
Steele.  A  child  cannot  say  how  much  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  learn  until  he  has  tried.  Schemes  have 
sometimes  every  thing  to  recommend  them  to  notice, 
but  that  which  is  of  the  first  importance,  namely,  their 
practicability. 

The  practicable  ia  that  which  may  or  can  be  prac- 
tiaed:  the  ;jrflc£?caMs  that  which  is  to  hQ  practised . 
the  former  therefore  applies  to  that  which  men  devise 
to  carry  into  practice ;  the  latter  to  that  which  they 
have  to  practise :  projectors  ought  to  consider  what  is 
practicable;  divines  and  moralists  have  to  consider 
what  isprflcticaZ.  The  practicab  e  is  opposed  to  the 
impracticable;  the  practical  to  the  theoretic  or  specu- 
lative; ^Practical  cunning  shows  itself  in  political 
matters,''  -Soutu. 


May 
desire, 
plying 
liberty 
walk; 
hibiled 


MAY,  CAN 

is  in  German  mOgen  tv  wish,  Greek  fiatio  to 
from  the  connexion  betiv-Tf^j^  vvisliing  and  coni- 
with  a  wish  ;  can  tiei"^'e.s  possibility,  may 
and  probability:  he  whi?  7.as  sound  limbs  can 
but  he  may  not  walk  lu      tees  which  are  fi-o- 


For  who  can  match  Achilles'?  he  who  can 
Must  yet  be  more  than  hero,  more  than  man. 

Pom- 

Thou  cavst  not  mil  him  from  the  Stygian  shore, 
But  thou,  all's  I  maystVive  to  suffer  more.— Popk 

AIM,  OBJECT,  END. 

^im  is  in  all  probability  a  variation  of  Aotbc,  tn  •!€ 
Germain  Aaim.  It  is  the  Aome  which  the  marksman 
wishes  to  reach;  it  is  the  thing  aimed  at;  the  parti- 
cular point  to  which  one's  eflbris  are  directed  ;  which 
is  had  always  in  view,  and  to  the  attainment  of  which 
every  thing  is  made  to  bend;  object,  from  the  Latin 
objectus,  participle  of  ob  andjacio  to  lie  in  the  way,  is 
more  vague  ;  it  signifies  the  thing  that  lies  before  us ; 
we  pursue  it  by  taking  the  necessary  mepns  to  obtain 
it;  it  becomes  the  fruil  of  our  labour;  end  in  the  im- 
proper sense  of  end  is  still  more  general,  signifying  the 
thing  that  ends  one's  wishes  and  endeavours  ;  it  is  the 
result  not  only  of  action,  but  of  combined  aciioii ;  it  is 
the  consummation  of  a  scheme;  we  must  take  the 
proper  measures  to  arrive  at  it. 

It  is  the  aim  of  every  good  Cliristian  to  live  in 
peace;  'Cunning  has  only  private,  selfish  aimd,  and 
slicks  a.1  nothing  which  may  make  them  succeed.' — 
Addison.  It  is  a  mark  of  dulness  or  folly  to  act  with- 
out an  oijeci;  'We  should  sufficiently  weigh  the  ob- 
jects of  our  hope,  whether  they  be  such  as  we  may 
reasonably  expect  from  them  what  we  propose  in  their 
fruition.'— Addison.  Every  scheme  is  likely  to  fail,  in 
which  the  means  are  not  adequate  to  the  end;  '  Liberty 
and  truth  are  not  in  themselves  desirable,  but  only  as 
they  relate  to  a  farther  end.' — Berkeley. 

We  have  an  aim;  we  propose  to  ourselves  an  oft 
ject ;  we  look  to  the  end.  An  aim  is  altainable,  an 
object  worthy,  an  end  important. 


TO  AIM,  POINT,  LEVEL. 

J9im,  signifying  to  take  aim  (v.^im),i5  to  direct 
one's  view  towards  a  point;  point,  ftom  the  noun 
point,  signifies  to  direct  the  point  to  any  thing  ;  huel, 
from  the  adjective  levels  signifies  to  put  one  thing  on  l 
level  with  another. 

^im  expresses  more  than  the  other  two  words,  inas 
much  as  it  denotes  a  direction  toivards  some  minuw 
point  in  an  object,  and  the  others  imply  direction  to- 
wards the  whole  objects  themselves.  We  aim  at  » 
bird ;  we  point  a  cannon  against  a  wall ;  we  level  a 
cannon  at  a  wall.  Pointing  is  of  course  used  with 
most  propriely  in  reference  to  instruments  that  havt 
points ;  it  is  likewise  a  less  decisive  action  than  either 
aiming  or  levelling.  A  stick  or  a  finger  may  be  pointed 
at  a  person,  merely  out  of  derision ;  but  a  blow  ia 
levelled  or  aimed  with  an  express  intent  of  comuiiltiDg 
an  act  of  violence ; 
Their  heads  from  aiming  blows  they  bear  afar. 
With  clashing  gauntlets  then  provoke  the  war. 

Dryden 
He  calls  on  Bacchus,  and  propounds  the  prize: 
The  groom  his  fellow-groom  at  huts  defies, 
And  bends  his  bow,  and  levels  with  his  eyes. 

Dryden. 
The  same  analogy  is  kept  up  in  their  figurative  ap- 
plication. 

The  shafts  of  ridicule  are  but  too  often  aimed  with 
little  effect  against  the  follies  of  fashion;  'Anolhei 
kind  there  is,  which  although  we  desire  for  itself,  bs 
health  and  virtue,  and  knowledge,  nevertheless  thej 
are  not  the  last  mark  whereat  we  aim,  but  have  theii 
further  end  whereunto  they  are  referred.'— Hooker 
Remarks  which  setm  merely  to  point  at  others,  with 
out  being  expressly  addressed  lo  them,  have  always  a 
bad  tendency ; 

The  story  slily  points  at  you.— Cumberland. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  fate  of  infidels  to  level  their 
battery  of  sneers,  declamation,  and  sophistry  againsl 
the  Christian  religion  only  to  strengthen  the  convic 
tion  of  its  sublime  truvhs  in  the  minds  of  mankind  a( 
large;  'In  contemplation  of  which  verity,  St.  Gre<ior> 
Nazianzen,  observing  the  declension  fromit,introduccQ 
In  his  times  by  the  ambition  of  som.e  prelates,  did  ven» 
1  that  famous  exclamation,  "O  that  there  we»'3  not  ai 
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in  any  presidency,  or  any  preference  in  place  nnd 
t>*-annioat  enjoyment  of  prerogatives!"  wliicli  earne.-t 
wish  lie  surely  did  not  mean  to  level  ai;aiiist  itie  nidi- 
nance  of  God,  but  against  tliat  wliicli  iatety  began  tu 
be  intruded  by  men,' — Barrow. 

TO  AIM,  ASPIRE. 

jiim  {v.Alvi)  includes  efforts  as  well  as  views,  in 
obtaining  an  object;  aspire,  from  as  or  ad  to  or  alter 
and  spiro  to  breathe,  comprehends  views,  wishes,  and 
hopes  to  obtain  an  object. 

We  am  at  a  certain  proposed  point,  by  endeavouring 
tO  gain  it;  '  Whetlier  zeal  iv  moderation  be  the  point 
we  aim  at,  let  us  Iceep  fire  out  of  the  one,  and  froslnut 
of  tlie  other.'— Addison.     We  as^^n-e  after  that  which 
we  tliink  ourselves  entitled  to,  and  flatter  ourselves 
with  gaining;  'The  study  of  those  who  in  the  time  of 
Shakspeare  aspircdio  plebeian  learning  was  laid  upon 
adventures,    giants,   dragons,   and  enchantments.' — 
Johnson. 
Many  men  aim  at  riches  and  honour; 
Lo,  here  tlie  world  is  bliss ;  so  here  the  end 
To  which  all  men  do  aim,  rich  to  be  made, 
Such  grace  now  to  be  happy  is  before  ihee  laid. 
Spenser. 
tt  is  the  lot  of  but  few  to  aspire  to  a  throne ; 
BspiHng  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell. 
Aspiring  lo  be  angelfi,  men  rebel.— Pope. 
We  aim  at  what  is  attainable  by  ordinary  efforts; 
we  aspire  after  what  is  great  and  unusual.    An  emu- 
lous youth  aims  at  acquiring  the  esteem  of  his  teach- 
er's; he  aspires  to  excel  all  his  competitors  In  literary 
attainments. 

TENDENCY,  DRIFT,  SCOP^,  AIM. 
Tendency,  from  to  (end,  denotes  the  property  of  tend- 
Ingtowards  a  certain  point,  which  is  the  cliaiacieristick 
of  all  these  words,  but  this  is  applied  only  to  things; 
End  drift,  from  the  verb  to  drive;  scope,  from  the 
Greek  cKHropai  lo  look ;  and  aim,  from  the  verb  to 
aim  [v.  Aim) ;  all  characterize  the  thoughts  of  a  per- 
ioa  looking  forward  into  futurity,  and  directing  his 
Bctions  to  a  certain  point.  Hence  we  speak  of  the 
)endcncy  of  certain  principles  or  practices  as  being  per- 
nicious ;  the  drift  of  a  person's  discouise  ;  tlie  scope 
which  he  gives  himself  either  in  treating  of  a  subject, 
or  in  laying  down  a  plan ;  or  a  person's  aim  to  excel, 
or  aim  lo  supplant  annUier,  andlhe  like.  The  tendency 
of  most  writings  for  the  last-five-and  twenty  years  has 
been  to  unhinge  the  minds  of  men  ;  '  It  is  no  wonder  il" 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which  is  not  capable  of 
making  a  [nan  wise,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  make 
him  vain  and  arrogJint.' — Addison.  Where  a  person 
wants  the  services  of  another,  whom  he  dares  not 
.  openly  solicit,  he  will  discover  his  wishes  by  the  drift 
of  his  discourse ; 

This  said,  the  whole  audience  soon  found  out  his  drifts 
The  convention  was  summoned  in  favour  of  Swift. 

Swift. 
A  man  of  a  comprehensive  mind  will  allow  himself  full 
scope  in  digesting  his  plans  for  every  alteration  which 
circumstances  may  require  when  they  come  to  be  de- 
veloped ;  '  Merit  in  every  rank  lias  the  freest  scope  (in 
England^.'— Blair.  Our  desires  will  natuially  give  a 
cast  to  all  our  aiins ;  and  so  long  a.^  they  are  but  in- 
nocent, they  are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  stimulus  to 
exertion ; 

Each  nobler  am,  repress'd  by  long  control, 
Now  sinks  at  last  or  feebly  mans  the  soul. 

Goldsmith. 


OBJECT,  SUBJECT. 

Object,  in  Latin  objectus,  participle  of  objicio  to  lie 
in  the  way,  signifies  the  thing  that  iies  in  one's  way  ; 
subject,  in  Latin  suhjcctns,  participle  of  subjicio  to  lie 
Jknder,  signifies  the  thing  forming  the  groundwork. 

Tlie  object  puts  itself  forward  ;  tlie  subject  is  in  the 
iack-ground  :  we  notice  the  oft/cc/ ;  we  observe  or  re- 
flect on  the  snbjpct :  objects  are  sensible;  the  subject 
Is  altogether  intellectual ;  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  all  the 
Benses,  are  occupied  with  the  surrounding  objects. 
\i]c  memory,  the  Judgement,  and  the  imagination  are 


supplied  with  subjects  suitable  la  the  nature  (»f  thfl 
operations. 

When  object  is  taken  for  that  wliich  is  intellectual 
it  retains  a  similar  signification;  it  is  iho  thing  tha' 
presents  itself  to  the  inind ;  it  is  seen  by  llie  mind's 
eye  :  the  subject,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  mii.st 
be  sought  for,  and  wlien  found  it  engages  the  mental 
powers:  hence  we  say  an  object  of  consideration,  an 
object  of  delight,  an  object  of  concern  ;  a  subject  of 
refleciion,  a  subject  of  maune  deliberation,  the  tubjcct 
of  a  poem,  the  subject  of  grief,  of  lamrnlaiion,  and 
the  like.  When  the  mind  becomes  distracted  by  too 
great  a  multiplicity  of  objects,  it  can  fix  itself  on  no 
one  individual  object  with  sufficient  steadiness  to  take 
a  surveyor  it;  in  like  manner,  if  a  child  have  too  many 
objects  set  before  it,  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  it 
wdl  acquire  a  familiarity  with  none ; 

He  whose  sublime  pursuit  is  God  and  truth. 
Burns  like  some  absent  and'impalient  youth, 
To  join  the  object  of  his  warm  desires. — Jenyns. 
Religion  and  politicks  are  interesting,  but  delicate  stib- 
j'ccis  of  discussion  ;  'Tiie  hymns  and  odes  (of  the  in- 
spired wiiters)  excel  those  delivered  down  to  us  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  poetry  as  much  as  in  the 
subject.^  ^AuDisoa. 

MATTER,  MATERIALS,   SUBJECT. 

Matter  and  materials  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
source,  namely,  tite  Latin  materia,  which  conies  in  all 
probability  from  mater,  because  matter,  from  which 
every  thing  is  made,  acts  in  the  production  of  bodies 
like  a  moiiier ;  subject,\r\  Latin  subjictum,  paiticiple 
of  subjicio  to  lie,  signifies  the  thing  lying  under  and 
forming  the  foundation. 

Matter  in  the  physical  application  is  taken  for  all 
tliat  composes  the  sensible  world  in  distinction  from 
that  which  is  spiritual,  or  discernible  only  by  the  think- 
ing faculty;  hence  matter  is  always  opposed  to  niiiid. 

In  regard  to  materials  it  is  taken  in  an  indivisible 
as  well  as  a  general  sense  ;  the  whole  universe  is  said 
to  be  compoped  of  matter,  though  not  of  materials ; 
'  It  seems  probable  to  me,  that  God  in  The  beginning 
formed  matter  in  solid,  hard,  impenetiable,  moveable 
particles.' — Newton.  On  the  other  hand,  matei-iala 
consist  of  those  particular  parts  of  7na(^T  which  serve 
forthe  aitificial  production  of  objects;  '  Tim  materiale 
of  that  building  very  fortunately  ranged  themselves 
into  that  delicate  older  that  it  must  be  very  great 
chance  that  parts  them.'— Tillotson.  Matter  is  said 
of  those  things  which  are  the  natmal  parts  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  a  house,  a  table,  and  a  chair  consist  of  viate- 
rials,  because  they  are  works  of  art;  but  a  plant,  a 
tree,  an  animal  body,  consist  of  matter,  because  they 
are  the  productions  of  nature. 

The  distinction  of  these  terms  in  their  moral  appli- 
cation is  very  sipiilar :  the  matter  which  crunposes  a 
moral  discourse  is  what  emanates  from  the  author. 
The  material's  are  those  with  which  one  is  furnished 
by  others.  The  style  of  some  writers  is  so  indifferent 
that  they  disgrace  the  matter  by  the  manner ; 
Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  men  !  thy  name 

Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.— Milton. 
Periodical  writers  are  furnished  with  materials  for 
their  productions  out  of  the  daily  occurrences  in  the 
political  and  moral  world,  'Simple  ideas,  the  mate- 
rials of  all  our  knowledge,  are  suggested  to  the  mind 
only  by  sensaiion  and  reflection.'— Locke.  '  The  prin- 
ci[)al  materials  of  our  comfort  or  uneasiness  lie  within 
ourselves.'— Blair.  Writers  of  dictionaries  endea 
vour  to  compress  as  much  matter  as  possible  into  a 
small  space ;  they  draw  their  materials  from  other 
writers. 

Matter  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  subject 
as  the  whole  does  to  any  particular  part,  as  it  respects 
mora!  objects:  the  subject  is  the  groundw  srk  of  the 
matter;  the  matter  is  that  which  flows  jut  of  the 
subject :  the  matter  is  that  whicli  we  get  by  the  force 
of  invention  ;  the  subject  is  that  which  offers  itself  to 
notice:  many  persons  may  therefore  have  a  sitbjeU 
i\'ho  have  no  matter,  that  is,  nothing  in  their  own 
minds  which  they  can  offer  by  way  of  illustrating  this 
subject;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  have  matter  witlioui 
a  subject :  hence  the  word  mntta-  is  taken  tor  the  sub- 
stance,  and  for  that  which  is  substantial ;  the  subject 
is  taken  for  that  which  engages  the  attention  ;  w« 
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Epeak  of  a  subject  of  conversation  and  maitei-  for  de- 
liberation ;  a  subject  of  inquiry,  a  TtiatUT  of  curiosity. 
Nations  in  a  barbarcus  stale  afford  but  liltle  matter 
worthy  to  be  recorded  in  iiistory ; 
Whence  tumbled  headlong  from  the  height  of  life, 
They  furnish  matter  for  llie  tragick  muse. 

Thomson. 

People  who  live  a  secluded  life  and  in  a  contracted 
Sphere  have  but  few  subjects  to  occupy  Iheir  attenliori ; 
Love  hath  such  a  strong  virtual  force  that  when  it 
"astcnsth  on  a  pleasing  subject  it  sets  the  imagination 
St  a  strange  fit  of  woiking.'— Howkl. 

TO  ALLUDE,  REFER,  HINT,  SUGGEST. 

Allude^  in  Latin  alludo^  is  compounded  of  al  or  ad 
and  lado  to  sport,  that  is,  to  say  any  thing  in  a  sportive 
or  cursory  manner ;  refer,  in  Latin  refero,  signifies  to 
bring  back,  that  is,  to  bring  back  a  person's  recollec- 
tion to  any  subject  by  an  indirect  mention  of  it;  hint 
may  very  probably  be  changed  from  hind  or  behind,  in 
German  hinten,  signifying  to  convey  from  behind,  or 
in  an  obscure  manner ;  suggest^  in  Latin  suggesius^ 
participle  of  suggero,  is  compounded  of  sub  and  ge7-o 
to  bring  under  or  near,  and  signifies  to  bring  forward 
in  an  indirect  or  casual  manner. 

To  allude  is  not  so  direct  as  to  refer,  but  it  is  more 
clear  and  positive  than  either  hint  or  suggest- 

We  allude  to  a  circumstance  by  introducing  some- 
thing collaterally  allied  to  it;  we  refer  to  an  event  by 
expressly  introducing  it  into  one's  discourse  ;  we  hint 
at  a  person's  intentions  by  darkly  insinuating  what 
may  possibly  happen ;  we  suggest  an  idea  by  some 
poetical  expressions  relative  to  it. 

There  are  frequent  allusions  in  the  Bible  to  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  East ;  '  I  need  not  inform 
my  reader  that  the  author  of  Hudibras  alludes  to  this 
strange  quality  in  that  cold  climate,  when,  speaking  of 
abstracted  notions  clothed  in  a  visible  shape,  he  adds 
that  apt  simile,  "  Like  words  congeal'd  in  northern 
air."' — Addison.  It  is  necessary  to  re/cr  to  certain 
passages  of  a  work  when  we  do  not  expressly  copy 
them  ;  '  Those  causes  the  divine  historian  refers  us  to, 
and  not  to  any  productions  out  of  nothing.' — Burnet. 
It  is  mostly  better  in  conversation  to  be  entirely  silent 
upon  a  subject,  than  to  hint  at  what  cannot  be  entirely 
explained;  'It  is  hinted  that  Augustus  had  in  mind 
to  restore  the  commonwealth.' — Cumberland.  Many 
improvements  have  owt-d  their  origin  to  some  ideas 
casuaWy  suggested  in  ihe  course  of  conversation;  *This 
image  of  misery,  in  the  punishment  of  Tantalus,  was 
perhaps  originally  suggested  to  some  poet  by  the  con 
duct  of  his  patron.' — Johnson. 

Allude  and  refer  are  always  said  witli  regard  to 
things  that  have  positively  happened,  and  mostly  such 
as  are  indifferent;  hint  and  suggest  have  mostly  a 
personal  relation  to  things  that  are  precarious.  The 
whole  drift  of  a  discourse  is  sometimes  unintelligible 
for  want  of  knowing  what  is  alluded  to  ;  although 
many  persons  and  incidents  are  referred  to  with  their 
pioper  names  and  dates.  It  is  the  part  of  the  slan- 
derer to  hint  at  things  discreditable  to  another,  when 
he  does  not  dare  to  speak  openly  ;  and  to  suggest  doubts 
of  his  veracity  which  lie  cannot  positively  charge. 

TO  HINT,  SUGGEST,  INTIMATE,  INSINUATE. 

Hint-,v.  To  allude;  suggest,  v.  To  allude;  to  inti- 
mate is  to  make  one  intimate,  or  specially  acquainted 
with,  to  communicate  one's  most  inward  thoughts; 
insimiate,  from  the  Latin  sinus  the  bosom,  is  to  intro- 
duce gently  into  the  mind  of  another. 

All  these  terms  denote  indirect  expressions  of  what 
passes  in  one's  own  mind.  We  hint  at  a  thing  from 
fear  and  uncertainty;  we  suggest  a  thing  from  pru- 
dence and  modesty;  we  i7i£i/na(c  a  thing  from  inde- 
cision; a  thing  is  insinuated  from  artifice.  A  person 
who  wants  to  get  at  the  certain  knowledge  of  any  cir- 
cumstance hints  at  it  frequently  in  the  presence  of 
ihosewhocan  give  him  the  information  ;  a  man  who 
will  not  offend  others  by  an  assumption  of  superiour 
wiyfiom,  suggests  hia  ideas  on  a  subject  instead  of 
setting  them  forth  with  confidence;  when  a  peison's 
inind  is  not  made  up  on  any  future  action,  he  only  ;n- 
timate.s  what  may  be  done;  he  who  has  any  thing 
otlenb'ive  to  cnininunir,ai.e  to  another,  will  clioose  U) 


insinuate  it,  rather  tlian  doclare  it  in  express  ten?  ■ 
Hints  are  thrown  out ;  they  are  frequently  charatlb' 
ized  as  bioken ; 

Willing  to  wound,  and  ytt  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike.— Poi'E 
Suggestions  are  offered;  they  are  frcquenily  terme*.' 
idle  or  ill-grounded ; 

We  must  suggest  to  tlie  people,  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hatli  held  them.— SHAKsi-EARK 
Intimations  are  given,  and  ai  e  eitliei'  slight  or  broad ; 
'T  is  Heav'n  itself  that  poi':ts  out  r.n  Itereafier, 
And  ini.ima.tes  eternity  to  nian.— Addison. 
Insinuations  are  thrown  out;  Ihey  are  commonly  de^ 
signated  as  slanderous,  u».al'.gnant,  nnd  tlie  like;  'Let 
it  not  be  thought  that  what  is  here  said  insinuates  any 
thing  to  the  discredit  of  Gre-k  and  Latin  criticism.'— 
Warburton. 

To  hint  is  taken  either  in  a  bad  or  an  indifferenl 
sense  ;  it  is  connionly  rcKorled  to  by  tale-btarers,  mis- 
chief-makers, r^nd  all  who  want  to  talk  of  more  than 
they  know:  i*.  is  raiely  necessary  to  Imve  lecouise  to 
hints  in  lieu  of  p'-rfi'ive  inquiriiis  and  declarations,  un- 
less tlie  term  bj  used  in  regard  to  matters  of  science 
or  morals,  wh<;p  Jt  designates  louse  thoughts,  casually 
offered,  in  d.js'inction  ftom  tJiose  wliich  are  systema- 
tized and  fj'-mally  presented  ;  upon  this  ground,  a  dis- 
tinguishe'J  female  writer  of  the  present  day  modestly 
entitles  hdr  book,  'Hints  lowaids  forming  ihe  Cha- 
racter of  a  Young  Piincess.'  To  suggest  is  oltener 
used  in  the  godd  than  the  bad  sense:  while  one  sw^- 
gests  doubts,  queries,  difficulties,  or  hnprovements  in 
matteis  of  ophiion,  it  is  truly  laudable,  particularly  lot 
young  persons;  but  to  suggest  any  thing  to  Ihe  dis- 
advantage of  another  is  even  worse  than  to  speak  ilt 
of  him  openly,  i'or  it  bespeaks  cowaidice  as  well  as  ill- 
nature.  To  intimate  is  taken  either  in  a  good  or  an 
indifferent  sense:  it  commonly  passes  between  rela 
lives  or  persons  closely  connected,  in  the  communica 
tion  of  their  lialf-formed  intentions  or  of  doubtful  in 
tplligence;  hut  io  insinuate  is  always  taken  in  a  bad 
sense ;  it  is  the  resource  of  an  artful  and  malignant 
enemy  to  wound  the  reputation  of  aTioiher,  whom  ha 
does  not  dare  opeidy  to  accuse.  A  person  is  said  tu 
take  a  hint,  to  follow  a  suggestion^  to  receive  an  inti- 
mation, to  disregard  an  insinuation. 

TO  REFER,  RELATE,  RESPECT,  REGARD. 

Refer,  from  the  Latin  re  and  fero,  signifies  literally 
to  bring  back;  nnd  relate,  (rom  the  participle  T-ciaiwa 
of  the  same  verb,  signifies  brought  back:  the  former 
is,  theiefore,  transitive,  and  the  latter  intransitive. 
One  refers  a  person  to  a  thing ;  one  thing  refers,  that 
\s,refers  a  person,  to  another  thing;  one  thing  relates, 
that  is,  related,  to  another.  To  refer  is  an  arbitrary 
act,  it  depends  upon  the  will  of  an  individual ;  we  may 
refer  a  person  to  any  part  of  a  volume,  or  to  any  work 
we  please  ;  to  relate  is  a  conditional  act,  it  depends  on 
tlie  nature  of  things ;  nothing  relates  to  another  with- 
out some  point  of  accordance  between  the  two;  or- 
thography relates  to  granmiar,  that  is,  by  being  a  part 
of  the  grannnatical  science.  Hence  it  arises  that  refer, 
when  "employed  for  things,  is  connnonly  said  of  cir 
cumstances  that  carry  the  memory  to  events  or  cir- 
cumstances;  relate  is  said  of  thini;s  that  have  a  na- 
tuial  coimexion:  the  religious  festivals  andcpremoniea 
of  the  Roman  Catholicks  have  all  a  reference  to  some 
events  that  happened  in  the  early  periods  of  Chria- 
lianity;  'Our  Saviour's  words  (in  his  sermon  on  the 
mnunt)  all  refer  to  the  Pharisees'  way  of  speaking.'— 
South.  The  notes  and  observations  at  the  end  of  a 
book  relate  to  what  has  been  inserted  in  the  text; 
'  Homer  artfully  interweaves,  in  the  several  succeeding 
parts  of  his  poem,  an  account  of  every  thing  material 
whir.h  relates  to  his  princes.' — Addison. 

Refc7- nud  relate  carry  us  back  to  that  which  may 
be  very  distant ;  but  respect  and  regard  turn  our  views 
to  that  which  is  near.  The  object  of  the  actions  of 
referring  and  relating  is  indirectly  acted  upon,  and 
consequently  stands  in  the  oblique  case;  we  refer  t(^ 
an  object ;  a  thing  relates  to  an  obitct :  but  the  object 
of  the  action  respectznd^  regard  is  directly  acted  upoii; 
therefore  it  stands  in  thi;  accusative  or  objective  case  ' 
to  respect  or  regard  a  thing,  not  to  a  thing.  What  re 
svects  comprehends  in  it  more  than  what  relates.    To 
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relate  is  to  respect ;  but  to  respect  is  not  always  to  re- 
late; the  foriner  includes  every  species  of  affinity  or 
acc<irdance ;  ilie  latter  only  that  wiiich  flows  out  of 
tlie  properties  aim  circumstances  of  things:  when  a 
number  of  objects  are  brouglit  together,  which  fitly 
associate,  and  properly  relate  the  one  to  the  oilier,  they 
form  a  grand  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  any  scientifick 
work  which  is  digested  into  a  system;  when  all  the 
incidental  circumstances  which  respect  either  moral 
principles  or  moral  conduct  are  pioperly  weighed,  they 
will  enable  one  to  ibrin  a  just  judgement. 

Respect  is  said  of  ibjects  in  general;  regard  mostly 
of  that  which  enters  into  the  feelings:  laws  respect 
(he  general  welfare  of  the  community ;  '  Religion  is  a 
pleasure  to  the  mind,  as  respects  practice.'— South. 
The  due  administration  of  the  laws  regards  the  hap- 
piness of  the  individual;  'What  I  have  s^iidregards 
onlv  the  vain  part  of  the  sex.'— Addison. 


TO  REVERT,  RETURN. 
Revert  U  the  Latin,  and  return  tile  EnglisJi  word  ; 
llie  foriner  is  used  however  only  in  few  cases,  and  the 
latter  in  general  cases:  they  are  allied  to  each  other  in 
the  moral  application  ;  a  speaker  reverts  to  what  has 
already  passed  on  a  preceding  dny  ;  he  returns  after  a 
digression  to  tlie  thread  of  his  discourse:  we  may 
always  revei-t  to  something  different,  though  more  or 
less  connected  with  that  which  we  are  discussing  ;  we 
always  return  to  that  whicli  we  have  left: :  we  turn  lo 
Eomeihing  by  reverting  to  it ;  we  continue  the  same 
tiling  by  returning  to  it; 

Whatever  lies  or  legendary  tales 

May  taint  my  spotless  deeds,  tlie  guilt,  the  shame, 

Will  back  reva-t  on  the  inventoi's  head. 

SUIRLET. 

One  day,  the  soul  supine  with  case  and  fulness 

Revels  secure  and  fondly  tells  herself 

The  hour  of  e\il  can  return  no  more. — Rowe. 


TO  GLANCE  AT,  ALLUDE  TO. 

Gl^nce^  probably  from  the  Teutonick  glaentzen  to 
Bhine,  dignities  to  make  a  thing  appear  tike  a  ray  cf 
light  in  an  oblique  direction :  allude  has  the  same 
general  meaning  as  in  the  preceding  article  (w.  To 
allude). 

These  terms  are  nearly  allied  in  the  sense  of  indi- 
rectly referring  to  any  object,  either  in  written  or 
verbal  discourse :  but  glance  expresses  a  cursory  and 
latent  action;  allude,  simply  an  indirect  but  undis- 
guised action:  ill-natured  satirists  are  perpetually 
vlanciTtg  ii\.  the  follies  and  infirmities  of  individuals; 
'Entering  upon  his  discourse,  Socrates  says,  he  does 
not  believe  any  of  the  most  coniick  genius  can  censure 
him  for  talking  upon  such  a  subject  (the  immortality 
of  x'ae  soul)  at  such  a  time  (that  of  death).  Tliis  pas- 
sago,  I  think,  evidently  glances  upon  Aristophanes, 
who  writ  a  comedy  on  purpose  to  ridicule  the  dis- 
courses of  that  divine  philosopher.' — Addison,  The 
Scriptures  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Easterns ;  'The  author,  in  the  wliole 
course  of  his  poem,  has  infinite  allusions  to  places  of 
Scrijjture.* — Addison.  He  who  attempts  to  write  an 
epitoin'  of  universal  history  must  take  but  a  hasty 
glance  ft  the  most  important  events. 


GLIMPSE,  GLANCE. 

The  glimpse  is  the  action  of  the  object  appearing  to 
the  eye;  ihe  glance  is  the  action  of  the  eye  seeking 
tlie  object;  one  catches  a  gliwpse  of  an  object ;  one 
casts  a  glance  at  an  object :  the  latter  therefore  is  pro- 
perly the  means  for  obtaining  the  former,  which  is  the 
tnd'  we  get  a  glimpse  by  means  of  a  glance.  The 
glimpse  is  the  hasty,  imperfect,  and  sudden  view 
which  we  get  of  an  object :  the  glance  is  tlie  hasty  and 
imperfect  view  vviiich  we  take  of  an  object:  the  former 
may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances;  the 
'atter  depends  upon  the  win  of  the  agent.  We  can 
ieldom  Jo  more  than  get  a  glimpse  of  objects  in  a  car- 
riage tliat  is  going  with  rapidity;  '  Of  ihe  state  with 
which  practice  has  not  acquainted  us,  we  snatch  a 
glimpse,  we  discein  a  point,  and  regulate  the  rest  by 
uaasion  and  by  fsucv.' — Johnson.    When  we  do  nni 


wish  to  be  observed  to  look,  we  take  but  a  £  lanco  <rf 

an  object ; 

Here  passion  first  T  felt, 
Commotion  strange!  In  all  enjoyments  else 
Superiour  unmov'd;  iiere  only  weak 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  pow'rful  glance. 

AllLTON. 

TO  INSINUATE,  INGRATIATE. 

Inshiuate  {v.  To  hint)  and  ingratiate,  from  graiu* 
grateful  or  acceptable,  are  employed  to  express  the  nn 
deavour  to  gain  favour ;  but  they  differ  in  the  circum 
stances  of  the  action.  A  person  who  insinuates  fxdopia 
every  art  to  steal  into  the  good  wUI  of  another;  but 
he  who  ingratiates  adopts  unartiticial  means  to  con 
I'iliate  good  will.  A  person  of  insinuating  manners 
wins  upon  another  imperceptibly,  even  so  as  to  con- 
vert dislike  into  attachment;  a  person  with  ingra- 
tiating manners  procures  good  will  by  a  permanent 
intercourse.  Insinuate  and  ingratiate  differ  in  the 
motive,  as  well  as  the  mode,  of  Die  action :  the  motive 
is,  in  both  cases,  self-interest:  but  the  former  is  un 
hiwful,  and  the  latter  allowable  In  proportion  as  the 
object  10  be  altaiaod  by  another's  lavour  is  base,  so  is 
it  necessary  to  have  recourse  lu  insinuation ;  'At  the 
isle  of  Rh6  lie  insinuated  iiimsclf  into  the  very  good 
grace  of  the  Duke  of  Uuckingham.'— Clarendon 
While  the  object  to  be  attained  is  that  which  may  be 
avowed,  ingratiating  will  serve  the  purpose;  My 
resolution  was  now  to  ingratiate  myself  with  men 
whose  reputation  was  established.'— Johnson.  Low 
persons  insinuate  themselves  into  the  favour  of  tlieir 
superiours,  in  order  to  obtain  an  influence  over  them  : 
it  is  commendable  in  a  young  person  to  wish  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  those  who  are  entitled  to  his  esteena 
and  respect. 

Insinuate  may  be  used  in  the  improper  sense  foi 
unconscious  agents;  ingraliale  is  always  the  act  of  a 
conscious  agent.  Water  will  insinuate  itself  into  every 
body  that  is  in  the  smallest  degree  poious;  'The  same 
character  of  despotism  insinuated  itself  into  every 
court  of  Europe.'— Burke.  TJiere  are  ftw  persons 
of  so  much  apathy,  that  it  may  not  be  possible,  one 
way  or  anotlter,  to  ingratiate  one's  self  into  their 
favour. 

INSINUATION,  REFLECTION. 

These  both  imply  personal  remarks,  or  &uch  remarks 
as  are  directed  towards  an  nidividual ;  but  the  former 
is  less  direct  and  more  covert  than  the  latter.  The 
insinuation  always  deals  in  half  words  ;  the  reflection. 
is  commonly  open.  They  are  both  levelled  at  the  in- 
dividual with  no  good  intent;  but  the  insinuation  is 
general,  and  may  be  employed  to  convey  any  unfa- 
vourable sentiment;  the  reflection  is  particular,  and 
commonly  passes  between  intimates,  and  persons  in 
close  connexion. 

The  insinuation  respects  the  honour,  the  moral  cha- 
racter, or  the  intellectual  worth,  of  the  object;  'The 
prejudiced  admirers  of  the  ancients  are  very  angry  a! 
Ihe  least  insinuation  that  they  had  any  idea  of  our  bar- 
barous tragi-comedy.' — Twining.  The  reflection  re- 
spects the  particular  conduct  or  feelings  of  an  indi- 
vidual towards  another;  'The  ill-natured  man  gives 
utterance  to  reflections  which  a  good-natured  man 
stifles.' — Addison.  Envious  peopFe  throw  out  inai 
nuations  to  the  disparagement  of  others,  whose  merits 
they  dare  not  openly  question  ;  when  friends  quarrel 
they  deal  largely  in  rrjlections  on  the  past. 

PERTINENT,  RELEVANT. 
Pertinent,  from  the  Latin  pertinco  to  pertain  or  ap- 
pertain, signifies  belonging  or  relating  to  any  subject  ir 
hand ;  relevant,  from  the  Latin  relevo  to  relieve  or  as 
sist,  signifies  coming  in  aid  or  support  of  a  subject. 
Remarks  are  jocrimeni  when  they  bear  on  any  ques- 
tion, and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  impertinent 
when  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question; 
'  Here  I  shall  seem  a  little  to  digress,  but  you  will  by 
and-by  find  it  pertinent.''— ^^.coa.  Matter  in  a  dii 
course,  and  argumenls  are  relevant^  when  they  serve 
to  strengthen  a  cause,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
irrelevant  when  they  in  no  wise  answer  this  end; 
'  Having  showed  you  that  we  differ  about  the  meaning 
of  Scripture,  and  are  lil^e  to  do  so,  certainly  tlieir 
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ought  to  be  £  rule  or  a  judge  between  us,  to  determine 
our  differences,  or  at  least  to  make  our  probations 
and  arguments  relevant.^— K.  Charles  {Letter  to  j3. 
Henderson).  WhsLt  is  relevant  is  therefore,  properly 
speaking,  tnat  which  is  pertinent,  so  as  to  aid  a  cause. 

TO  LABOUR,  TAKE  PAINS  OR  TROUBLE, 

USE  ENDEAVOUR. 

Labour,  in  Latin  labor,  comes,  in  all  probability, 
from  labo  to  falter  or  faint,  because  labour  causes  faint- 
ness  ;  to  take  pains  is  to  expose  oneself  to  the  pains; 
and  to  take  tiie  trouble  is  to  impose  the  trouble  ;  endea- 
vour^ V.  To  endeavour. 

The  first  three  terms  suppose  the  necessity  for  a 
painful  exertion :  but  to  labour  (v.  Work)  expresses 
more  than  to  take  pains,  and  this  more  than  to  take 
trouble ;  to  use  endeavour  excludes  every  idea  of  pain 
or  inconvenience :  great  difficulties  must  be  conquered ; 
great  perfection  or  correctness  requires  pains  :  a  con- 
cern to  please  will  give  trouble ;  but  we  use  endea- 
vours wherever  any  object  is  to  be  obtained,  or  any 
duty  to  be  performed.  To  labour  is  either  a  corporeal 
or  a  mental  action  ;  to  take  pains  is  principally  an 
effort  of  the  mind  or  the  attention  ;  to  take  trouble  is 
an  effort  either  of  the  body  or  mind  :  a  faithful  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  labours  to  instil  Christian  principles 
into  the  minds  of  his  audience,  and  to  heal  all  the 
breaches  which  the  angry  passions  make  between 
them  :  when  a  child  is  properly  sensible  of  the  value 
of  improvement,  he  will  take  the  utmost  pains  to  pro- 
fit by  the  instruction  of  the  master ;  he  who  is  too  in- 
dolent to  take  the  trouble  to  make  his  wishes  known 
to  those  who  would  comply  with  them,  cannot  expect 
others  to  trouble  themselves  witli  inquiring  into  their 
necessities;  a  good  name  is  of  such  value  to  every 
man  that  he  ought  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  pre- 
serve it  unblemished  ;  '  They  (the  Jews)  were  fain  to 
ta^e  pains  lo  rid  themselves  of  their  happiness  ;  and 
it  cost  them  labour  and  violence  to  become  miserable.' 
—South.  'A  good  conscience  halh  always  enough  to 
reward  itself,  though  the  success  fall  not  out  according 
to  the  merit  of  the  endeavour.^ — Howel. 


WORK,  LABOUR,  TOIL,  DRUDGERY,  TASK. 

Work,  in  Saxon  wcorc,  Greek  ^pyov,  comes  doubtless 
from  the  Hebrew  Jnx  to  weave;  labour,  in  Latin 
labor,  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article  {v. 
To  labour) ;  toil  is  probably  connected  with  to  till; 
drudgery  is  connected  with  drag,  signifying  painful 
labour. 

Work  is  the  general  term,  as  including  that  which 
calls  for  the  exertion  of  our  strength:  Za^wur  differs 
from  it  in  the  degree  of  exertion  required  ;  it  is  hard 
work:  toil  expresses  a  still  higher  degree  of  painful 
exertion :  drudgery  implies  a  mean  and  degrading 
work ; 

The  hireling  thus 

With  labour  drudges  out  the  painful  day.— Rowe. 
Every  member  of  society  must  work  for  liis  support, 
if  he  is  not  in  independent  circumstances ;  the  poor 
are  obliged  to  labour  for  their  daily  subsistence ;  some 
are  compelled  to  toil  incessantly  for  the  pittance  which 
they  earn  :  drudgery  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  are 
the  lowest  in  society.  A  man  wishes  to  complete  his 
work ;  he  is  desirous  of  resting  from  his  labour ;  he 
seeks  for  a  respite  from  his  toil;  he  submits  to 
drudgery. 

Work  is  more  or  less  voluntary,  but  task,  in  French 
iasche,  and  Italian  tassa,  is  a  work  imposed  by  others ; 
Relieves  me  from  my  task  of  servile  toil. 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoined  me. 

Milton. 

In  its  improper  application  it  may  be  taken  in  a  good 
sense  for  a  work  which  one  has  imposed  on  oneself; 
No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue, 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. — Pope. 

WORK,  OPERATION. 

Work,  which  i&  dc'jved  from  the  Hebrew,  as  in  the 

p^ecedil^g  ariicie,  denotes  either  the  act  of  working, 

or  the  1  esiilt  of  that  act ;  in  both  cases  it  is  a  simple 

exertion  of  power ;  i'jd  when  speaking  of  the  works  of 


creation  or  of  art  and  mechanical  skill;  as  the  toori 
of  the  artist  and  artisan ; 

O,  fairest  of  creation !  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  Morfcs/  crea'-ure  in  whom  excels 
Whatever  can  to  sight  oi  thought  be  form'd, 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet, 
How  art  thou  lost !— Milton. 
Nor  was  the  work  impair'd  by  storms  alor.e, 
But  felt  the  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun  — Pora 
Operation  [v.  Action)  denotes  the  act  of  operating 
and  is  a  combined  exertion,  being  the  effect  of  method 
and  skill ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  surgeon,  who  performs 
an  operation;  or  a  natural  process,  as  the  operations 
of  thought,  or  the  operation  of  vegetation  ;  '  Specu- 
lative painting,  without  the  assistance  of  manual  ope- 
ration, can  never  attain  to  perfection,  but  slothfully 
languishes;  for  it  was  not  with  his  tongue  that  Apellea 
performed  his  noble  works.  — Dryden.    '  There  are  in 
men  operations  natural,  rational,  supernatural,  some 
politick,  some  finally  ecclesiastick.' — Hooker. 

Between  the  verbs  to  work  and  operate  there  is  even 
a  nicer  distinction,  both  being  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
process,  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual :  but  work 
always  conveys  the  idea  of  the  exertion  of  power,  and 
operatethat  of  a  gradual  couise  of  action:  so  water 
works  its  way  under  ground;  things  operate  on  the 
mind  by  various  ways  ; 

Some  deadly  draught,  some  enemy  to  life, 
Boils  in  my  bouels,  and  works  out  my  soul. 

Dryden 
Sometimes  a  passion  seems  to  operate, 
Almost  in  contradiction  to  itselt^— -Suirley. 

SERVANT,  DOMESTICK,  MENIAL,  DRUDGE. 
In  the  term  servant  is  included  the  idea  of  the  ser- 
vice performed  ;  '  A  sei-vant  dwells  remote  from  all 
knowledge  of  his  lord's  purposes.' — South.  In  the 
term  domcstick,  from  domus  a  house,  is  included  llw 
idea  of  one  belonging  to  the  house  or  family ;  '  Monte- 
zuma was  attended  by  his  own  domesiicks,  and  served 
with  his  usual  state.' — Robertson.  In  the  word  me- 
nial, from  manus  the  hand,  is  included  the  idea  of 
labour  ;  '  Some  were  his  (King  Charles')  own  meniai 
servants,  and  ate  bread  at  his  table  before  they  lifted 
up  their  heel  against  him.'— South.  The  tet  m  drudge 
includes  drudgery ;  '  He  who  will  be  vastly  rich  must 
resolve  lo  be  a  drudge  all  his  days.' — South.  We 
hire  a  servant  at  a  certain  rate,  and  for  a  particular 
service  ;  we  are  attached  to  our  domesticks  according 
to  their  assiduity  and  attention  to  our  wishes;  we  , 
employ  as  a  menial  one  who  is  unfit  for  a  higher  em 
ployment ;  and  a  drudge  in  any  labour,  however  hard 
and  disagreeable. 


SERVITUDE,  SLAVERY,  BONDAGE. 

Servitude  expresses  less  than  slavery,  and  this  less 
than  bondage. 

Servitude,  from  servio,  conveys  simply  the  idea  of 
performing  a  service,  without  specifying  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  performed,  Among  the  Romans 
serBus  signified  a  slave,  because  all  wlio  served  were 
literally  slaves,  the  power  over  the  person  being  almost 
unlimited.  The  mild  influence  of  Christianity  has 
corrected  men's  notions  with  regard  to  Iheir  rights,  as 
well  as  their  duties,  and  established  servitu4e  on  the 
just  principle  of  a  mutual  compact,  without  any  infrac- 
tion on  that  most  precious  of  all  human  gifts,  personal 
liberty ;  '  It  is  fit  and  necessary  that  some  persons  m 
the  world  should  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  servitude.^ 
—South.  Slavery,  which  marks  a  condition  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  this  invaluable  endow- 
ment, is  a  term  odious  to  the  Christian  ear  ;  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  grossest  state  of  society  :  the  word  being 
derived  from  the  German  slave,  or  Sclavonians,  a 
fierce  and  intrepid  people,  who  made  a  long  stand 
against  the  Germans,  and,  being  at  Jast  defeaed,  were 
made  slaves.  Slaiery,  therefore,  includes  not  only 
servitude,  but  also  the  odious  circumstance  of  lh( 
entire  subjection  of  one  individual  to  another;  a  con 
dition  which  deprives  him  of  every  privilege  belonging 
lo  a  free  agent,  and  a  rational  creature;  and  which 
forcibly  bends  the  will  and  affections  of  the  one  to  the 
humour  of  the  other,  and  converts  a  thinking  heiiiR 
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Into  a  mere  senseless  tool  in  the  liands  of  its  owner. 
Slavery  unfortunately  leuiains,  though  barbarism  has 
ceased.  Christianity  has  taught  men  their  true  end 
and  destination ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  ex- 
tinguish tliat  inordinate  love  of  doniiuion,  whicli  is  an 
innate  propensity  in  the  human  breast.  Tiiere  are 
those  who  take  tlie  name  of  Christians,  and  yet  cUng 
to  the  practice  of  making  tlieir  fellow-ereaturea  an 
article  of  commerce.  Some  delude  themselves  with 
tlie  idea  that  ihey  can  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those 
over  whom  tiiey  have  usurped  this  unlicensed  power ; 
but  they  forget  that  he  who  begins  to  be  a  slave  ceases 
to  be  a  man ;  tiiat  slavery  is  the  extinction  of  ou  r  nobler 
part ;  and  the  abuse  even  of  that  part  in  us  which  we 
have  in  common  with  the  brutes;  'So  different  are  the 
geniuses  which  are  formed  under  Turkish  slavery  and 
Grecian  liberty.*— Addison. 

Bondage^  from  to  bind,  denotes  the  state  of  being 
bounds  that  is,  slavery  in  its  most  aj^gravated  form,  in 
whicli,  to  the  lo^  of  persona!  liberty,  is  added  cruel 
treatment;  the  term  is  seldom  applied  in  its  proper 
sense  to  any  persons  but  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  In  a 
figurative  sense,  we  speak  of  being  a  slave  to  our  pas- 
sions, and  under  the  bondage  of  sin,  in  which  cases  the 
terms  preserve  precisely  the  same  distinction ; 

Our  cage 
We  make  a  choir,  as  doth  the  prison'd  bird, 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely. — Shakspeare. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  the  epithets 
servile  and  slavii%  which  are  employed  only  in  the 
moral  application.  He  who  is  servile  has  the  mean 
character  of  a  servant,  but  he  is  still  a  free  agent ;  but 
he  who  is  slavish  is  bound  and  fettered  in  every  possi- 
ble form ; 

That  servile  path  tliou  nobly  dost  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
Those  are  the  labour'd  births  of  slavish  brains, 
Not  the  effect  of  poetry  but  pains  — Denham. 


PRODUCTION,   PERFORMANCE,  WORK. 

When  we  speak  of  any  thing  as  resulting  from  any 
specified  operation,  we  term  it  a  production;  as  the 
production  of  an  author,  signifying  what  he  has  pro- 
duced by  the  effort  of  his  mind;  Homer's  Iliad  is 
tsteenied  as  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  the  ima- 
gination. When  we  speak  of  any  thing  as  executed 
or  performed  liy  some  person  we  term  it  a  perform- 
ance, as  a  drawing  or  a  painting  is  denominated  the 
performance  of  a  particular  artist.  The  term  produc- 
iion  cannot  be  employed  without  specifying  or  referring 
to  the  source  from  which  it  is  produced,  or  the  means 
by  which  it  \s  produced^ — as  the  production  of  art,  the 
production  of  the  inventive  faculty,  the  production  of 
the  mind,  &c.; 

Nature,  in  \\er productiong  slow,  aspires 
By  just  degiees  to  reach  perfection's  height. 

SOMERVILLE. 

A  performance  cannot  be  spoken  of  without  referring 
to  the  individual  by  whom  it  has  been  performed; 
hence  we  speak  of  this  or  that  person's  performance ; 
'The  performances  of  Pofie  were  burnt  by  those  whom 
he  had,  perhaps,  selrrted  as  most  likely  to  publish 
them.'— Johnson.  Wlien  we  wish  to  specify  any 
thim;  that  results  from  worlc  or  labour,  it  is  termed  a 
work:  in  tliis  manner  we  cither  speak  of  the  work  of 
one's  hands,  or  a  worh  of  the  imagination,  a  work  of 
time,  a  work  of  magnitude ; '  Yet  there  are  some  works 
which  the  author  must  consign  unpublished  to  poste- 
fity.*__joHNSoN.  The  production  results  from  a  com- 
plicated operation  ;  the  performance  consisis  of  simple 
action;  the  wor/i  springs  fiom  active  exertion:  Shak- 
speare's  plays  are  termed  productions,  as  Ihej''  respect 
the  source  from  which  they  came,  namely,  his  genius ; 
they  mii^ht  be  called  his  performances,  as  far  as 
respected  the  performance  or  completion  of  some  task 
or  specilick  undertaking;  they  would  be  called  his 
■xorks,  as  far  as  rc-spccted  the  labour  which  he  bestow- 
ed upon  them.  Tht;  cnm|)nsitinn  of  a  book  is  jtroperly 
i  production,  when  it  is  original  matter;  the  sketching 
of  a  lan(I;-cape,  or  drawing  a  plan,  is  a  perforLiancc  ; 
Uie  compilation  bf  a  history  is  a  work. 


ESSAY,  TREATISE,  TRACT,  DISSERTATION 
All  these  words  are  employed  by  anthers  tot harao 
terize  compositions  varying  in  their  Ibrm  and  contr-nta 
Essay,  wliich  signifies  u  trial  or  attempt  (v.  MUmpt) 
is  here  used  to  designate  in  a  specifick  maimer  an  au 
thor's  attempt  to  illustrate  any  point.  It  is  most  com 
monly  applied  to  small  detached  pieces,  which  contain 
only  the  general  thoughts  of  a  writer  on  any  given 
subject,  and  atlbrd  room  for  amplification  into  details, 
although  by  Locke  in  his  ^^  Essay  on  the  Undeistnnd- 
ing,"  Beattie  in  his  "  Essay  on  Truth,"  and  other 
authors,  it  is  modestly  used  for  their  connected  and 
finished  endeavours  to  elucidate  a  doctrine  :  '  It  is  my 
frequent  practice  to  visit  places  of  resort  In  this  town, 
to  observe  what  reception  my  works  meet  with  in  the 
world  ;  it  being  a  privilege  asserted  by  Monsieur  Mon- 
taigne and  others,  of  vain-glorious  menioiy,  tliat  we 
writers  of  essays  may  talk  of  ourselves.' — Stkkle. 

A  /7-cfl(we  is  more  syslematick  than  an  essay;  it 
treats  on  thesubject  in  a  melliodical  form,  and  conveys 
the  idea  of  something  laboured,  scientifick,  and  in- 
structive; 'The  very  title  of  a  moral  treatise  has 
something  in  it  austere  and  shocking  to  the  careless 
and  inconsiderate.' — Addison.  A  tract  is  mily  a  spe- 
cies of  small  treatise,  drawn  up  upon  particular  occa 
sions,  and  publislied  in  a  separate  form.  They  are 
both  derived  from  the  Latin  iractus,  participle  of  traho 
to  draw,  nmnage,  or  handle;  'I  desire  hiy  reader  to 
consider  every  particular  paper  or  discourse  as  a  dis- 
tinct tract  by  itself — Addison.  Dissertatiov,fi-om 
dissero  to  argue,  is  with  propriety  applied  to  perform- 
ances of  an  argumentative  nature;  'A  modern  philo- 
sopher, quoted  by  Monsieur  Bayle  in  liis  learned  dis 
sertation  on  the  souls  of  brutes,  says,  Deus  cpt  anima 
brutorum,  God  himself  is  the  soul  of  brutes.'— Acdi- 

SON. 

Essays  are  either  moral,  political,  philosophical,  or , 
literary:  they  are  the  crude  attempts  of  the  youth  xt 
digest  his  own  thoughts  ;  or  tliey  aie  tlic  more  mature 
attempts  of  the  man  to  conmiunicate  Ins  thoughts  lo 
others.  Of  the  former  descr-ption  are  the  prize  essays 
in  schools;  and  of  the  latter  are  the  essays  innumer- 
able which  have  been  published  on  evciy  subject, 
since  the  days  of  Bacon  to  the  present  day.  Jb-sctises 
are  mostly  v/ritten  on  ethical,  political,  or  speculativQ 
subjects,  such  as  Fonelon's,  Milton's,  or  Locke's  (7-ca- 
tise  on  education  ;  De  Ijohiie^s  treatise  on  tlie  constitu- 
tion of  England ;  Colquhoun's  treatise  on  tlie  police. 
DisscrtatioTis  are  employed  on  disputed  points  of 
literature,  as  Bentley's  dissertation  upon  the  epistles 
of  Phalaris,  DePauw's  dissertations  on  the  Egyptians 
and  Chinese.  Tracts  are  eplienieral  prudnclions, 
mostly  on  political  and  religious  subjects,  which  sel- 
dom survive  tiie  occasion  whicli  gave  them  birth. 
Of  this  description  are  the  pa:nphlets  which  daily 
issue  from  the  press,  for  or  against  the  measures  of 
government,  or  the  public  measures  of  any  particular 
party. 

The  essay  is  the  most  popular  mode  of  writing  :  is 
suits  the  writer  who  has  not  either  talent  or  inclination 
to  pursue  his  Inquiries  farther,  and  it  suits  tlie  gener- 
ality of  readers  who  are  amused  with  variety  and 
superficiality :  the  treatise  is  adapted  for  the  student ; 
he  will  not  be  contented  with  the  suiierficiai  essay, 
when  more  ample  materials  aie  within  his  reach  ;  the 
tract  is  formed  for  tlie  political  partisan  ;  itieceives  its 
interest  from  tlie  occurrence  of  tlic  motive  ;  tlie  disscr 
tation  interests  the  disputant. 

PRODUCTION,  PRODUCE,  PRODUCT. 

Tlie  term  production  expresses  either  the  act  of 
producing  or  the  thing  pj'(j(/?/cfrf;  product  a^nd  produce 
express  only  the  \hin^  produced  :  the  production  of  a 
tree  from  a  seed,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  nature ;  the 
produce  of  a  tiling  is  said  to  be  considerable  or  other 
wise. 

In  the  sense  of  the  thing  produced,  production  ia 
applied  to  every  individual  thing  that  is  produced  by 
another:  in  this  sense  a  tvcc  is  a  productiun ;  produce 
and  product  are  applied  only  to  those  productions 
wiiich  are  to  be  turned  to  a  purpose  ;  the  former  in  a 
collective  sense,  and  in  reference  to  some  particular 
object;  the  latter  in  an  abstract  and  general  sensp 
the  aggregate  quantity  of  grain  drawn  from  a  field  ja 
termed  the  ;jro(Z?(cc  of  the  field;  butcorr,  hay,  vf^e 
tables  and  fruits  in  general,  aie  termed  pmUuits  oi 
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the  earth:  the  naturalist  examines  all  the productioiis 
of  nature;  '  Nature  also,  as  W  desirous  that  so  bright 
s. production  of  lier  sltill  should  be  !*ct  in  tlie  faiieat 
light,  had  bestowed  on  king  Alfred  every  bodily  ac- 
cani'plishinent.'— UuMK.  The  imsbandman  looks  to 
the  produce  of  his  lands  ;  '  A  storm  of  liail,  1  am  in- 
forniei',  has  destroyed  all  ihK  prodiice  of  my  estate  in 
Tuscany.'— Mklmouth  {Leitcr.i  of  Cicero).  The  to- 
pographer and  traveller  inquiie  about  the  yrorfwcts  of 
diflerent  countries ;  '- 0\iv  Bniis\\  products  aieof  such 
kinds  and  quantiiies  as  can  turn  the  balance  of  trade 
o  our  advantage.' — Addison. 

There  is  the  same  distinction  between  these  terms 
in  their  inproper,  as  in  their  proper,  accepialion :  a 
prnduction  is  whatever  results  from  an  eflbrt,  physical 
or  menial,  as  a  production  of  genius,  a.  production  of 
art,  and  the  like  ;  '  What  would  become  of  the  scro- 
fulous consumptive  productions,  furnished  by  our  men 
of  wit  and  learning.' — Swift.  The  produce  is  the 
amount  or  aggregate  result  from  phy&ical  or  mental 
labour :  thus,  whatever  the  husbandman  reaps  fiom 
thecnltivationof  his  land  is  termed  lUe produce  of  his 
labour;  whatever  results  from  any  publick  subscrip- 
tion or  collection  is,  in  like  manner,  the  produce.; 
'  This  ta.x  has  already  been  so  often  tried,  that  we 
know  the  exact  produce  of  W — Addison.  The joro- 
diiU  is  seldfjm  employed  e.xcept  in  regard  to  the  menial 
operation  of  figures,  as  the  product  from  nmJliplica- 
lion,  but  it  may  be  used  piccisely  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
duction; 'I  cannot  help  thinking  the  Aiabian  tales 
ihQ  product  of  some  woman's  imagination.' — Atter- 

BURY. 


TO  BEAR,  YIELD. 
Bear,  in  Saxon  baran,  old  German  heran,  Latin 
pario^  and  Hebrew  fci"l3  to  create  ;  yield,  v.  To  afford. 
Bear  coMveys  the  idea  of  creating  \\itliin  itself; 
yield  that  of  giving  from  itself.  AnimaU  bear  their 
young;  inanimate  objects  yield  their  pioduce.  An 
apple-tree  bears  apples  ;  the  earth  -yields  tVuits. 

iJear  marks  properly  the  natural  power  of  bringing 
fortii  something  cf  its  own  kind  ;  yield  U  said  of  the 
result  or  quantum  brought  forth  i  shrubs  ieu?*  leaves, 
flowers,   or  berries,  according  to  their  natural    pro- 
perties ; 
No  keel  shall  cut  the  waves  for  foreign  ware, 
For  every  soil  shall  ev'ry  product  bear. — Dryden. 
Flowers  yield  seeds  plentifully  or  otherwise  as  tiiey  are 
favoured  by  circumstances  ; 
Nor  Baciria,  nor  the  richer  Indian  fields, 
Nor  all  the  gummy  stores  Arabia  yields, 
Nor  any  foreign  earth  of  greater  name, 
Can  with  sweet  Italy  contend  in  fame.— Drydkn. 


TO  BEAR,  CARRY,  CONVEY,  TRANSPORT. 

Bear,  from  the  sense  of  generating  {v.  To  bear^ 
yicZc/),  has  derived  tliat  of  retaining;  carry,  in  French 
charier,  probably  from  the  Latin  currus,  Greek  Kalpia 
orrpixui  to  run,  or  Kupoj,  in  Hebrew  )fCyl  to  meet,  sig- 
nilies  to  move  n  thing  fiom  one  place  to  another;  con- 
vey, in  Latin  covveho,  is  compounded  of  con  and  vcho 
to  carry  with  one;  irans/jort,  in  French  transporter, 
Latin  transporto,  compounded  of  trans  over  and 
porio  to  carry,  oignifies  to  carry  to  a  distance. 

To  bear  is  simply  to  take  the  weight  of  any  sub- 
stance upon  one's  self,  to  carry  is  to  remove  tliat 
weight  from  the  spot  where  it  was :  we  always  bear  in 
tarrying,  but  we  do  not  always  carry  when  we  bear. 
Both  may  be  applied  to  things  as  well  as  persons: 
whatever  receives  the  weight  of  any  ih'wig  bears  '\l; 
whatever  is  caused  to  move  with  any  thing  carries  it. 
That  which  cannot  be  easily  borne  nmst  be  burden- 
some to  carry:  in  extremely  hot  weather  it  is  some- 
times irksome  to  bear  the  weiglit  even  of  one's  cloth- 
ing; Virgil  praises  the  plous^neas  for  having  carrzcJ 
his  father  on  his  shoulders  in  order  to  save  hiin  froiri 
the  sacking  of  Troy.  Weak  people  or  weak  things 
are  not  fit  to  bear  heavy  burdens:  lazy  people  prefer 
to  be  can-ied  rather  than  to  caj-ry  any  thing. 

Since  bear  is  confined  *,o  personal  service  it  may  be 
ased  in  the  sense  of  carry,  when  the  latter  implies  the 
removal  of  any  thing  by  means  of  any  other  body. 


The  bearer  of  any  letter  or  parcei  is  he  who  camef. 
It  in  his  liand; 

In  hollow  wood  thy  floating  armies  bear. — Drydes 
Tiie  caiTier  of  parcels  is  he  who  employs  a  convep- 
ance;  'A  whale,  besides  those  seas  and  oceans  in  the 
several  vessels  of  liis  body  which  are  filled  with  iniiu 
merable  slioals  of  little  animals,  carries  about  him  a 
whole  woild  of  inhabitants.'— Addison.  Hence  the 
word  icar  13  often  very  appropiiately  substituted  for 
curry,  as  Virgil  praises  ^Eneas  for  ican?!^  his  lather 
on  his  shoulders. 

Convey  and  transport  are  species  of  carrying. 
Cany  in  its  particular  sense  is  employed  either  for 
peisonal  exertions  or  actions  pertbrmed  by  the  help  of 
other  means  ;  co7ivey  aud  trajisport  are  employed  for 
such  actions  as  are  performed  not  by  immediate  per- 
sonal inlerveniion  or  exertion:  a  porter  carries  goods 
onhisknot;  goods  are  coHueycrf  in  a  wagon  or  a  cait; 
they  are  transported  in  a  vessel. 

Convey  expi esses  simply  the  mode  of  removing; 
transport  annexes  to  this  the  idea  of  the  place'and  the 
distance.  Meichants  get  the  goods  conveyed  into  their 
warehouses,  wJiich  they  have  had  transported  fiom 
distant  countries.  Pedestrians  take  no  more  with 
them  than  wliat  they  can  conveniently  can-t/ ;  could 
armies  do  the  same,  one  of  the  gi  ealest  obstacles  to  the 
indulgence  of  human  ambition  would  be  removed  ;  for 
many  an  incursion  into  a  peaceful  country  is  defeated 
for  the  want  of  means  to  convey  provisions  snlficient 
for  such  numbers  ;  and  when  mouniains  or  deserts  are 
to  be  traversed,  another  great  difficulty  presents  itself 
in  the  transportation  of  aitillery; 

Love  cannor,  like  the  wind,  itself  convey 

To  fill  two  sails,  thougii  both  aie  spread  one  way 
Howard, 

It  is  customary  at  funerals  for  some  to  bear  the  pa! 
and  others  to  carry  wands  or  slaves ;  the  body  itself 
is  conveyed  in  a  hearse,  unless  it  has  to  cross  the 
ocean,  in  which  case  it  is  transported  in  a  vesfel ; 
'  It  is  to  navigation  that  men  are  indebted  for  the 
power  of  transporting  the  superfluous  stock  of  one 
part  of  the  earth  to  supply  tlie  wants  of  another.' -- 
Robertson. 

TO  BRING,  FETCH,  CARRY. 

To  bring,  in  German,  &.c.  bringcn,  is  supposed  to 
be  contracted  from  benngen,  and  rinsen  or  regen  to 
move;  fetch  is  not  inijirobably  coim'ected  with  the 
verb  search,  signifying  to  send  for  or  go  after;  carry 
V.  To  bear,  carry. 

To  bri7ig  is  simply  to  lake  with  one's  self  from  the 
place  where  one  is  ;  to  fetch  is  to  go  first  to  a  place 
and  then  bring  the  thing  away;  to  fetch  therefore  is 
a  species  of  bringing';  whatever  is  near  at  hand  is 
brought;  whatever  is  at  a  distance  must  he  fetched. 
The  porter  at  an  inn  brings  a  parcel,  the  servant 
fetches  it. 

Bring  always  respects  motion  towards  the  place  in 
which  the  agent  or  spealcer  resides  ;  '  What  appeared 
to  me  M'onderful  was  that  none  of  the  ants  came  home 
without  bringijig  something.' — Addison.  Fetch  de- 
notes n  motion  both  to  and  from  ;  '  I  have  said  betbre 
that  those  ants  which  I  did  so  particularly  consider, 
fetched  their  corn  out  of  a  garret.' — Addison.  Carry 
denotes  always  a  motion  directly  from  the  place  or  at 
a  distance  from  the  place  :  '  How  great  is  the  hardship 
of  a  poor  ant,  when  she  carries  a  grain  of  corn  to  tlie 
second  story,  climbing  up  a  wall  with  her  head  down 
wards.' — Addison.  Aservant  irzTf^sthe  parcel  home 
which  his  master  has  sent  him  to  fetch ;  he  carries  » 
parcel  from  home.  A  carrier  carries  parcels  to  and 
from  a  place,  but  he  only  brings  parcels  to  any  place. 

Bring  is  an  action  performed  at  the  option  of  the 
agent ;  fetch  and  carry  are  mostly  done  at  the  com 
mand  of  another.  Hence  the  old  proverb,  '  He  who 
will  fetch  will  carry,^  to  mark  the  character  of  the 
gossip  and  tale-bearer,  wno  reports  what  he  hears  from 
two  persons  in  order  to  please  both  parties. 

TO  AFFORD,  YIELD,  PRODUCE. 

.Afford  is  probably  changed  from  afferred,  and  cornea 

from  the  Latin  offero,  compounded  of  af  or  ad  and 

fero,  signifying  to  bring  to  a  person  ;  yield,  in  Saxon 

geldan,  German  gelten  to  pay,  restore,  or  give  Ilia 
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*uliC,  Is  prnlably  connected  willi  tlie  Hebrew  1*?'' 
to  breid,  or  bring  i^ovlh  ;  produce^  in  LuXin  pi-oducoy 
coiripoundeil  of  pro  fanl\  and  duco  to  bring,  signifies  to 
bring  ()ut  nr  into  existence. 

With  afford  is  associated  the  idea  of  communicating 
a  pari  or  property  of  some  substance,  to  a  person  : 
meat  affords  nourishment  to  tliose  wlio  malte  use  of 
it;  tlie  snn  affords  Hght  and  heut  to  all  living  crea- 
tures; 'The  generous  man  in  tlie  ordinary  accepta- 
tion, without  respect  of  the  demands  of  his  family,  will 
soon  tind  upon  the  fool  of  his  account  that  he  has 
Bacrificed  to  fools,  knaves,  flatterers,  or  the  deservedly 
unha[>py,  all  the  opportunities  of  affording  any  future 
assistance  where  it  ought  to  be.'— Steelb. 

Yielding'  is  the  natural  operation  of  an^  substance 
to  give  up  or  impart  the  psrls  or  properties  inherent  in 
it ;  it  is  the  natural  surrender  which  an  object  makes 
of  itself;  trees  yield  fruit;  the  seed  yields  giain; 
some  sorts  of  grain  do  not  yield  mucii  in  particular  soils ; 

Their  vines  a  shadow  to  their  race  shall  yields 

And  the  same  hand  that  sowed  shall  reap  the  field. 

POFB. 

ProrfHce  conveys  the  idea  of  one  thin<j  causing  an- 
other to  exist,  or  to  spring  out  of  it ;  it  is  a  species  of 
creation,  the  formation  of  a  new  substance:  the  earth 
produces  a  variety  of  fruits ;  confined  air  will  produce 
an  explosion ; 

Their  sharppnM  ends  in  earth  their  footing  place. 

And  the  dry  pules  produce  a  living  race. — Drydkn. 

In  the  moral  application  they  are  similarly  distin- 
guished :  nothing  affords  so  great  a  scope  for  ridicule 
as  the  follies  of  fashion  ;  '  This  is  the  consolation  of 
all  good  men  unto  whom  his  ubiquity  affordetk  con- 
tinual coirifort  and  security.*— Brown.  Nothing  yields 
60  much  satisfaction  as  religion.  '  The  mind  of  man 
desireth  evermore  to  know  the  truth,  according  to  the 
most  infallible  certainly  which  the  nature  of  things  can 
yield,'' — HouKER.  Nothing  jtroduces  so  much  mischief 
as  the  vice  of  drunkenness  ; 

Thou  all  this  good  of  evil  shalt  produce. — BIilton. 
The  hisioiy  of  man  does  not  afford  an  instance  of  any 
popular  commotion  that  has  ever  produced  such  atro- 
cities and  atrocious  characters  as  the  French  revolu- 
tion. 

Religion  is  the  only  thing  that  can  afford  true  con- 
solation and  peace  of  mind  in  the  season  of  affliction 
and  the  hour  of  death.  The  recollection  of  past  inci- 
dents, particularly  those  which  have  passed  in  our  in- 
fancy, produces  the  most  pleasurable  sensations  in  the 
mind. 


BUSINESS,  OCCUPATION,  EMPLOYMENT, 

ENGAGEMENT,  AVOCATION. 
Business  signifies  what  makes  busy  (v.  Jlctive, 
busy);  occupation,  from  occupy,  in  French  occuper, 
Latin  occupo,  that  is,  oh  and  capio,  signifies  that  which 
serves  or  takes  possession  of  a  person  or  thing  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  things  ;  empliiymcnt^  from  employ, 
in  French  emploi-,  Latin  implico-,  Gieek  e^ttXkw,  signi- 
fies that  which  engages  or  fixes  a  person  ;  engagement 
also  signifies  what  engages  or  binds  a  person ;  avocation, 
in  Latin  avocatio,  from  a  and  voco,  signifies  the  thing 
that  calls  off  from  another  thing. 

Business  occupies  all  a  person's  thoughts  as  well  as 
his  time  and  powers;  occupation  and  employment 
occupy  only  his  time  and  strength  :  the  first  is  mostly 
regular,  it  is  the  object  of  our  choice;  the  second  is 
casual,  it  depends  on  the  will  of  another.  Evgagp.- 
ment  is  a  partial  employment,  avocation  a  particular 
enffagemevt:  an  engagement  prevents  us  from  doing 
any  thing  else  ;  an  avocation  calls  off  or  prevents  us 
from  doing  what  we  wjsh. 

Every  tradesman  has  a  business,  on  the  diligent 
prosecution  of  which  depends  his  success  in  life  ;  *The 
materials  are  no  sooner  wrought  into  paper,  but  they 
are  distributed  among  the  presses,  where  they  again  set 
Innumerable  artists  at  work,  and  furnish  business  to 
another  mystery.' — Addison.  Every  mechanick  has 
his  daily  occupation,  by  which  he  maintains  his  family; 
'How  little  must  the  ordinary  occupations  of  men 
seem  to  one  who  is  engaged  in  so  noble  a  pursuit  as 
the  assimilation  of  himself  to  the  Deity.' — Berkeley. 
Every  lalmurer  has  an  employment  which  is  fixed  for 
him  :  '  Creatures  who  have  the  labours  of  the  mind, 


as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  to  furnish  them  with  cm 
ploymcnts.^ — Guarihan. 

Business  and  occupation  always  suppose  a  serious 
object.  Business  is  something  more  urgent  and  im 
poiiant  than  occupation :  a  man  of  independent  for- 
tune has  no  occasion  to  pursue  business,  but  as  a 
rational  agent  he  will  not  be  contented  to  be  witliout 
an  occupation. 

Employment,  evgagcmcnt,  and  avocation  leave  the 
object  undefined.  An  employment  may  be  a  mere 
divei-sion  of  the  thoughts,  and  a  wastiim  of  the  iioura 
in  some  idle  pursuit ;  a  chilii  may  have  its  cmploymenU 
which  niay  be  its  play  in  distinction  from  its  business; 
'  I  would  recommend  to  every  one  of  my  readers  the 
keeping  a  journal  of  their  live^  for  one  week,  and 
setting  down  punctually  their  whole  series  of  eruploy- 
me7iis  during  tliat  space  of  lime.' — Aduxson.  An  en- 
gagement may  have  no  higher  object  than  that  of 
pleasure;  the  idlest  people  have  often  the  most  en- 
gagements: the  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  the  love 
of  social  pleasure,  supply  them  with  an  abundance  ol 
engagements;  *  Mr.  Baretti  being  a  single  man,  and 
entirely  clear  from  all  engagements,  takes  the  advan- 
tage of  his  independence.' — Johnson.  Anocaiions 
have  seldom  a  direct  trifling  object,  although  it  may 
Bometimcs  be  of  a  subordinate  nature,  and  generally 
irrejevant:  numerous  avocations  are  not  tK'sirable; 
every  man  should  have  a  regular  pursuit,  the  business 
of  his  life,  to  which  the  principal  part  of  his  time 
should  be  devoted:  atjoca^iojis  tnerefore  of  a  sciious 
nature  are  apt  to  divide  the  time  and  attenfinn  to  a 
hurtful  degree ;  'Sorrow  ought  not  to  be  suffeied  to 
increase  by  indulgence,  but  must  give  way  after  a 
stated  time  to  social  duties  and  Ihe  common  avocations 
of  life.' — Johnson. 

A  person  who  is  busy  has  much  to  attend  to,  and 
attends  to  it  closely :  a  person  who  is  occupied  has  a 
full  share  of  business  Ayithoul  any  pressure  ;  he  is  op- 
posed to  one  who  is  idle :  a  person  who  is  employed 
has  the  present  moment  filled  up ;  he  is  not  in  a  state 
of  inaction ;  the  person  who  is  £ngagcd  is  not  at 
liberty  to  be  otherwise  employed;  his  time  is  not  his 
own  ;  he  is  opposed  to  one  at"leisure. 

BUSINESS,  TRADE,  PROFESSION,  ART 
These  woids  are  synonymous  in  the  sense  of  £.  call 
ing,  for  the  purpose  of  a  livelihood  ;  business  (u.  Busi 
ness)  is  general ;  trade,  signifying  that  which  employs 
the  time  by  way  of  trade;  profession,  or  that  which 
one  professes  to  do  by  way  of  employment ;  and  art, 
signifying  that  which  is  practised  in  the  way  of  the 
arts,  are  particular;  all  trade  is  business,  but  all  busi- 
ness is  not  trade. 

Buying  and  selling  of  merchandise  is  insepaiable 
from  trade;  but  the  exercise  of  one's  knowledge  and 
experience,  for  pnrposes  of  gain,  constitutes  a  bushir.^s ; 
when  learning  or  particular  skill  is  lequired,  it  is  a 
proffssion  ;  and  when  there  is  a  peculiar  exercise  of 
art,  ii  is  an  art :  every  shopkeeper  and  retail  dealer 
carries  on  a  t-$ade ;  'Some  persons,  indeed,  by  the 
privilege  of  their  birth  and  quality,  are  above  a  com- 
mon trade  and  profession,  but  they  are  not  iiereby 
exempted  from  all  business,  and  allowed  tolive  unpro- 
fitably  to  others.' — Tillotson.  Brokers,  manufactu- 
rers, bankers,  and  others,  carry  on  business  ;  '  Those 
who  are  determined  by  choice  to  any  particular  kind 
of  business  are  indeed  more  happy  than  those  who 
are  determined  by  necessity.' — Addison.  Cleigymen, 
medical,  or  military  men,  follow  a  profession;  'No 
one  of  the  sons  of  Adam  ought  to  think  himself  ex- 
empt from  labour  or  industry;  those  to  whom  birti' 
or  fortune  may  seem  to  make  such  an  application  un 
necessary,  ought  to  find  out  some  calling  or  profcsiCon 
that  they  may  not  lie  as  a  burthen  upon  the  species. 
— Addison.  Rlusicians  and  painters  follow  an  art  ■ 
'  The  painter  understands  his  art.' — Swift. 


BUSINESS,  OFFICE,  DUTY 

Business  is  what  one  prescribes  to  one's  self;  office, 
in  Frencli  office,  Latin  officium,  fiom  officio,  or  ob  and 
facio,  signifying  to  do  for,  or  on  account  of  any  one 
is  prescribed  by  another;  duty,  from  the  Latin  debt, 
turn  and  debr.o  to  owe,  signifying  what  is  dun,  is  pre- 
scribed or  enjoined  by  n  fixed  rule  of  propriety  :  mer 
cantile  concerns  are  tl  p  business  which  a  <i  an  (akei 
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upon  himself,  the  management  of  parish  concerns  is 
an  ojjice  imposed  upon  a  persiin  often,  much  against  his 
inclination ;  the  maintenance  of  a  family  is  a  duty 
which  a  man's  conscience  enjoins  upon  liim  to  pei"- 

fof"!-  -      . 

Business  and  duty  are  publick  or  private;  office  is 
mostly  of  a  publick  nature:  a  minister  of  state,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  has  always  publick  business  to  per- 
form; 
But  now  tlie  feather'd  youth  their  former  bounds 
Ardent  disdain,  and,  weighing  oft  their  wings, 
Demand  the  free  possession  of  the  sky. 
This  one  glad  office  more,  and  then  dissolves 
rarental  love  at  once,  now  heedless  grown. 

Thomson. 

Out  men  in  general  have  only  private  business  to 
tiansact;  'It  is  certain,  from  Suetonius,  that  the  Ro- 
mans thought  the  education  ol  their  chi  Idren  a  business 
properly  belonging  to  the  parents  themselves.' — Bud- 
GKLL.  A  minister  of  religion  has  publick  duties  to 
perform  in  his  ministerial  capacity ;  every  other  man 
has  personal  or  relative  duties,  which  he  ia  called  upon 
to  discharge  according  to  his  station  ;  '  Discretion  is  the 
perfection  of  reason,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the  duties 
of  life.' — Addison. 

AFFAIR,  BUSINESS,  CONCERN. 

Affair-,  in  French  affaire,  from  d  and  faire  to  be 
done,  signifies  that  which  is  to  be  done  or  is  in  hand  ; 
business,  imm  busy  {v.  JSctive)^  signifies  the  thing  that 
makes  or  interests  a  person,  or  with  which  he  is  busy 
or  occupied;  concern,  in  Fjench  concemer,  Latin  con- 
cerno,  compounded  of  con  and  cerno  to  look,  signifies 
the  thing  looked  at,  thought  of,  or  taken  part  in. 

An  affair  is  wliat  happens;  a  business  is  what  is 
done ;  a  concern  is  what  is  felt.  An  affair  is  general ; 
it  respects  one,  many,  or  all;  every  biisivess  and  con- 
cern is  an  affair^  though  not  vice  versd.  Business  and 
concern  are  personal ;  business  is  that  which  engages 
the  attention:  comeni  is  that  which  interests  the  feel- 
ings, prospects,  and  condition,  advantageously  or  other- 
wise. An  affair  is  mteresiitig;  a  business  is  serious; 
«  concern  momentous.  The  usurpation  of  power  is  an 
a^c/r  which  interests  a  nation;  '  I  remember  in  Tully's 
epistle,  in  tne  recommendation  of  a  man  to  an  affair 
which  had  tio  manner  of  relation  to  money,  ir  is  said, 
youmayt'U?t  him,  for  he  is  a  frugal  man.'— Steele. 
Tlie  adjusting  of  a  difference  is  a  business  most  suited 
to  the  niiniclers  of  religion;  '  We  may  indeed  say  that 
our  pari  does  not  suit  us,  and  that  we  could  perform 
another  better ;  but  tliis,  says  Epictetus,  is  not  our  busi- 
ness.^— Addison.  To  make  our  peace  with  our  Maker 
is  the  concern  of  every  individual ;  'The  sense  of  other 
men  ought  lo  prevail  over  us  in  things  of  less  consider- 
ation ;  but  not  in  concerns  where  truth  and  honour  are 
engaged.' — Steele. 

Jiffairs  are  administered;  business  is  transacted; 
concerns  are  managed.  The  n^airs  of  the  world  are 
administered  by  a  Divine  Providence.  Those  who  are 
in  tlie  practice  of  the  law  require  p^uliar  talents  to 
at  them  for  transacting  the  complicated  6msi«C5s  which 
perpetually  offers  itself.  Some  men  are  so  involved  in 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  as  to  forget  the  concerns 
of  the  next,  which  ought  to  be  neatest  and  dearest  to 
them. 

TO  AFFECT,  CONCERN. 

.Effect,  in  French  affectcr,  Latin  affectum,  participle 
of  afficio,  compounded  of  ad  and  facto  to  do  or  act,  sig- 
nifies to  act  upon  ;  concern,  v.  Affair. 

Things  affect  us  which  produce  any  change  in  our 
outward  ciicumstances;  tliey  concern  us  if  only  con- 
Jiected  with  our  circumstancos  in  anyshape. 

V^hatever  affects  must  concern;  butalllhatco7^c(?J■77s 
does  not  affect.  The  price  of  corn  affects  the  interest 
of  the  seller:  and  therefore  it  concerns  liiin  lo  keep  it 
■jp,  without  regard  to  the  publick  good  or  injury. 

Things  affect  either  peisons  or  things;  but  Ihey  co7i- 
cern  persons  only.  Rain  affects  the  hay  or  corn  ;  and 
these  matters  concern  every  one  moie  or  less. 

^effect  and  concern  have  an  analogous  meaning  like- 
wise, when  taken  for  llie  influence  on  the  mind.  We 
are  affected  by  things  when  our  affections  only  are 
awakened  by  them  ;  we  are  coTiccrnerf  when  our  under- 
»l  anding  and  wishse  are  engaged.  I 


V/e  may  be  affected  either  w  ill'  jo>  r  r  sorrow  •  '  We 
see  that  every  different  species  of  sensible  creatureg 
has  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of 
them  ia  affected  with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind. 
— Addison.  We  are  concerned  only  in  a  painful  man- 
ner: 
Without  concern  he  hears,  hut  hears  from  far, 
Of  tumults,  and  descents,  and  distant  war. 

Dkydeh 
People  of  tender  sensibility  are  easily  affected :  iriita 
ble  people  are  concerned  about  trifles.  It  is  natural 
for  every  one  to  be  affected  at  the  recital  of  misfor- 
tunes; but  there  are  people  of  so  cold  and  selfish  a 
character  as  not  to  be  concerned  about  any  thing 
which  does  not  immediately  affect  their  persons  or 
property. 

INTEREST,  CONCERN. 

The  in^crcs^  from  the  Latin  znicresse  to  be  among, 
or  have  a  p^rt  or  a  share  in  a  thing,  is  more  compre 
hensive  than  concern  (w.  .Affair).  VVe  have  an  interest 
in  whatever  touches  or  comes  near  to  our  feelings  or 
our  external  circumstances ;  we  have  a  concern  in 
that  which  respects  our  external  circumstances.  The 
interest  is  that  which  is  agreeable  ;  itconsists  of  either 
profit,  advantage,  gain,  or  anmsemenl;  it  binds  us  to 
an  object,  and  makes  us  think  of  it:  the  concern,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  something  involuntary  or  painful 
We  have  a  concern  in  that  which  we  are  obliged  to 
look  to,  whicli  we  are  bound  to  from  the  fear  of  losing 
or  of  suffering.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  cul- 
tivate a  religious  temper;  it  is  the  concern  of  ail  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  temptation;  'O  give  us  a  serious 
comprehension  of  that  one  great  interest  of  others  aa 
well  as  ourselves.' — Hammond. 

And  could  the  marble  rocks  but  know. 
They  'd  strive  to  find  some  secret  way  unknown 
Maugre  the  senseless  nature  of  the  stone. 
Their  pity  and  concern  to  show. — Pomfret 


OFFICE,  PLACE,  CHARGE,  FUNCTION 

Office,  in  Latin  officium,  from  officio,  or  efficio,  signi 
fies  either  the  duty  performed  or  the  situation  in  which 
the  duty  is  performed.  Place  comprehends  no  idea  of 
duty,  for  there  may  be  sinecure  places  wiiich  are  only 
nominal  offices,  and  designate  merely  a  relationship 
with  tlie  government:  everyo^ce  therefore  of  a  publick 
nature  is  in  reality  a /fZace,  yet  eveiy;j/ace  is  not  an 
office.  The  place  of  secretary  of  state  is  likewise  an 
office,  but  that  of  ranger  of  a  park  is  zl  place  only  and 
not  an  office.  The  office  is  held ;  \\\e  place  is  filled :  the 
office  is  given  or  intrusted  to  a  person  ;  the  place  is 
granted  or  conferred:  the  office  reposes  a  confidence, 
and  imposes  a  responsibility;  tlie  place  gives  credit 
and  influence:  the  office  is  bestowed  on  a  man  from  hia 
qualification;  the piace is  granted  to  him  byfavour,or 
as  a  reward  for  past  services :  the  office  is  more  or  lesa 
honourable; 

You  have  contriv'd  to  take 

From  Rome  all  season'd  office.,  and  to  wind 

Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical.— Shakspearb. 
'ThQ place  is  more  or  loss  profitable; 

When  rogues  like  these  (a  sparrow  cries) 

To  honours  and  employment  rise, 

I  court  no  favour,  ask  uo  place. — Gay. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  terms  office  and 
■place,  the  latt'.M-  has  a  much  lower  signification  than 
that  of  the  former,  since  the  office  is  always  connecte<^ 
with  the  Stale  ;  but  thepioce is  a  private  concern;  the 
office  is  a  place  of  trust,  but  the  place  may  be  a  placi 
for  menial  labour;  the  offices  are  multiplied  in  time  of 
war;  the /;iaces  for  domestick  service  are  more  nume- 
rous in  a  state  of  peace  and  prosperity.  The  office  ia 
frequently  taken  not  with  any  reference  to  the  placi 
occupied,  but  simply  to  the  thing  done;  tliis  brings  it 
nearer  in  signification  to  the  lerrn  charge  {v.  Care). 
An  office  imposes  a  task,  or  some  performance ; 

'Tis  all  men's  off.ce  to  speak  patience 

To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow. 

Shaksfearb. 
A  charge  imposes  a   tesnonsibifiti';  we  have  alway 
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■omething  1  o  do  U  cj?Ece,  always  something  to  Igok  after 
in  a  charge ;  '  Denham  was  made  governour  of  Farn- 
iiam  Castle  for  the  king,  but  he  soon  resigned  that 
charge  and  retreated  to  Oxford.'— Johnson.  Tlie  office 
is  either  publick  or  private,  the  charge  is  always  of  a 
private  and  personal  nature:  a  person  performs  the 
office  of  a  magistrate,  or  of  a  minister ;  he  undertakes 
the  cliarge  of  instructing  youth,  or  of  being  a  guardian, 
or  of  conveying  a  person's  property  from  one  place  to 
anotlier.  The  office  is  that  which  is  assigned  by  an- 
other; /u7tc£zon  is  properly  the  act  of  discharging  or 
completing  an  office  or  business,  from  fungorj  viz. 
jincm  and  ago  to  put  an  end  to  or  bring  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  it  is  extended  in  its  acceptation  to  the  office  itself 
or  the  thing  done,  in  which  case  tlic  idea  of  duty  pre- 
dominates, as  the  functions  of  a  minister  of  state  or 
of  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  '  The  ministry  is  not  now 
bound  to  any  one  tribe ;  now  none  is  secluded  from 
tliat  function  of  any  degree,  state,  or  calling.' — Whit- 
•FT.  The  office  in  its  strict  sense  is  performed  only  by 
conscious  or  intelligent  agents,  who  act  according  to 
their  instructions;  the  function^  on  the  other  hand,  is 
sometimes  an  operation  of  unconscious  objects  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nature.  The  office  of  a  herald  is  to 
proclaim  publick  events  or  to  communicate  circum- 
stances from  one  publick  body  to  another:  the /unction 
of  the  tongue  is  to  speak ;  that  of  the  ear,  to  hear :  that 
of  the  eye,  to  see.  The  word  office  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  the  same  application  by  the  personification  of 
nature,  which  assigns  an  office  to  the  ear,  to  the  tongue, 
to  the  eye,  and  the  like.  When  the  frame  becomes 
overpowered  by  a  sudden  shock,  the  tongue  will  fre- 
quently refuse  to  perform  its  office  ;  'The  two  offices 
of  memory  aie  collection  and  distribution.'— Johnson. 
When  the  animal  functions  are  impeded  for  a  length 
of  time,  tlie  vital  power  ceases  to  exist; 
Nature  within  me  seems, 
In  all  her  functions^  weary  of  herself.— Milton. 


PROCEEDING,  PROCESS,  PROGRESS. 

The  manner  of  performing  actions  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  given  end  is  the  common  idea  comprehended 
in  these  terms.  Proceeding  is  the  most  general,  as  it 
simply  expresses  the  general  idea  of  the  manner  of 
going  on  ;  the  rest  are  specifick  terms,  denoting  some 
particularity  in  the  action,  object,  or  circumstance. 
The  proceeding  is  said  commonly  of  such  things  as 
happen  in  the  ordinary  way  of  doing  business  ;  *  What 
could  be  more  fair,  than  to  lay  open  to  an  enemy  all 
that  you  wished  to  obtain,  and  to  desire  him  to  imitate 
your  ingenuous  proceeding?' — Burke.  Process  is 
said  of  such  things  as  are  done  by  rule:  the  former  is 
considered  in  amoral  point  of  view;  the  latter  in  a 
scientifick  or  technical  point  of  view ;  the  freemasons 
have  bound  themselves  together  by  a  law  of  secrecy 
not  to  reveal  some  part  of  their  proceedings  ;  the  pro- 
cess by  which  paper  is  made  has  undergone  consider- 
able improvements  since  its  first  invention; 

Saturnian  Juno  now,  with  double  care. 

Attends  the  fatal  process  of  the  war. — Dryden. 

The  proceeding  and  progress  both  refer  to  the  moral 
actions  of  men ;  but  Iheproceeding  simply  denotes  the 
act  of  going  on,  ^r  doing  something;  the  progress  de- 
notes an  approximation  to  tlie  end:  the  proceeding 
may  be  only  a  partial  action,  comprehending  both  the 
beginning  and  the  end ;  but  the  progress  is  applied  to 
that  which  requires  time,  and  a  regular  succession  of 
action,  to  bring  it  to  a  completion  ;  that  is  (^proceeding 
in  which  every  man  is  tried  in  a  conrt  of  law;  that  is 
apro^ess  which  one  makes  in  learning,  by  the  addi- 
tion to  one' s  knowledge :  hence  we  do  not  talk  of  the 
proceeding  of  life,  but  of  the  progress  of  life;  'De- 
votion bestows  that  enlargement  of  heart  in  the  service 
of  God,  which  is  the  greatest  principle  both  of  perse- 
verance and  progress  in  virtue.' — Blair. 


PROCEEDING,  TRANSACTION. 
Proceeding  signifies  literally  the  thing  that  proceeds ; 
and  transaction  tnc  thing  transacted  :  the  former  is, 
therefore,  of  something  that  is  going  forward;  the 
latter  of  something  that  is  already  done:  we  are  wit- 
nesses to  the  whole  p-^oceeding ;  we  inquire  into  the 
wl)ole  transaction.  The  proceeding  is  said  of  every 
eve  at  or  circumstance  wliich  gies  forward  through 


the  agency  of  men ;  the  transition  oi  ly  coniprehendE 
those  matters  which  have  been  ieliber-itely  transacted 
or  brought  to  a  conclusion  :  in  this  sense  we  use  the 
word  proceeding  in  application  to  an  all'iuy  in  tl)e 
street;  and  the  word  transaction  to  some  commercial 
negotiation  that  has  been  carried  on  between  C(!rtain 
persons.  The  proceeding  inaiks  the  inanner  of  pro 
cecding;  as  when  we  speak  of  the  proceedings  ui  a 
court  of  law  I  'The  proceedings  of  a  council  rtf  old 
men  in  an  American  tribe,  we  are  told,  were  no  less 
formal  and  sagacious  than  those  in  a  senate  in  more 
polished  republicks.'— Robkrtson.  The  transaction 
marks  the  business  transacted ;  as  the  transactions  on 
the  ExcJiange;  'It  was  Both  well's  interest  lo  (;over,  if 
possible,  the  whole  transaction  undcv  the  veil  of  dark- 
ness and  silence.' — Rodertson.  A  proceeding  may 
be  characlerized  as  disgraceful;  ^transaction  as  nv. 
quitous. 

TRADE,  COMMERCE,  TRAFFICK,  DEALING 

TVadc,  in  Italian  tratto,  Latin  tracto  to  treat,  signi- 
fies the  transaction  of  business ;  comme?-ce,  v.Intir 
course;  traffick,  in  French  traffique,  Italian  iraffico, 
compounded  of  tra  or  trans  and  facio,  signifies  to 
make  over  from  one  lo  another ;  dealing,  from  the 
verb  to  deal,  in  German  theilen  to  divide,  signifies  to 
put  in  parts  according  to  a  certain  ratio,  or  at  a  given 
price. 

The  leading  idea  in  trade  is  that  of  carrying  on  busi- 
ness for  purposes  of  gain  ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of 
trad&:  commerce  is  a  mode  of  trade  by  exchange: 
traffick  is  a  sort  of  personal  trade,  a  sending  from 
hand  to  iiand  ;  dealing  is  a  bargaining  or  calculating 
kind  of  trade.  Trade  is  either  on  a  large  or  smaij 
scale;  commerce  is  always  on  a  large  scale:  we  may 
trade  retail  or  wholesale;  we  always  carry  on  com 
mercc  by  wholesale  :  trade  is  either  willun  or  without 
the  country ;  commerce  is  always  between  ditferent 
countries :  there  may  be  a  trade  between  two  towns ; 
but  there  is  a  commerce  between  England  and  America, 
between  France  and  Germany :  hence  it  arises  that 
the  general  term  trade  is  of  inferiour  import  when 
compared  wiih  commerce.  The  commerce  of  a  coun- 
try, in  the  abstract  and  general  sense,  conveys  more  to 
our  mind,  and  is  a  more  noble  expression,  than  tht 
trade  of  the  country,  as  the  merchant  ranks  highei 
than  the  tradesman,  and  a  commercial  house,  than  a 
trading  concern ; 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  commerce^ 

By  which  remotest  regions  are  ally'd  ; 

Which  makes  one  city  of  the  universe, 

Where  some  may  gain,  and  all  may  be  supply'd 

Drydkn. 
Nevertheless  the  word  trade  may  be  used  in  the  same 
general  and  enlarged  sense ;  '  Trade,  without  enlarging 
the  British  territories,  has  given  us  a  kind  of  additional 
empire.' — Addison.  Trade  may  he  altogether  domes- 
tick,  and  between  neighbours ;  the  traffick  is  tiiat  which 
goes  forward  between  persons  at  a  distance:  in  tiiia 
manner  there  may  be  a  great  traffick  between  two 
towns  or  cities,  as  between  London  and  the  capitals  of 
the  different  counties ; 

The  line  of  Ninus  this  poor  comfort  brings, 
We  sell  their  dust,  and  traffick  for  their  kings. 
Dry  DEN. 
Trade  may  consist  simply  in  buying  and  selling  ac- 
cording to  a  slated  valuation  ;  dealings  are  carried  or. 
in  matters  that  admit  of  a  variaLion:  hence  we  speak 
of  dealers  in  wool,  in  corn,  seeds,  and  the  like,  who 
buy  up  portions  of  these  goods,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  market. 

These  terms  will  also  admit  of  an  extended  applica 
tion  :  hence  we  speak  of  the  risk  of  irade^xUe  narrow- 
ness of  a  trading  spirit:  the  commerce  of  the  world,  a 
legal  or  illicit  co?Hmfrce;  lo  make  a  (ro^^cft  of  honours, 
of  principles,  of  places,  and  the  like;  plain  dealing  or 
underhand  dealing. 

INTERCOURSE,  COMMUNICATION,  COA- 
NEXION,  COMMERCE. 

Intercourse,  in  Latin  intercursus,  s\gmfits  literally  a 
running  between;  communication,  \he  act  of  conmiu- 
nicating  or  having  some  things  in  common  ;  connexion 
is  the  state  of  being  connected  or  linked  together ; 
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commerce^  from  com  and  merx  a  mei  charidise,  siiinifies 
literally  an  exchaiige  of  mercliantlise  and  generally  an 
tntercliarige. 

The  intercuurse  and  commerce  subsist  only  between 
persons;  the  communication  and  connexion  between 
persons  and  things.  The  intercourse  with  jierr-nns 
may  be  carried  on  in  various  forms  ;  either  by  an  inter- 
change of  civilities,  which  is  a  friendly  intercourse; 
an  exchange  of  comniodities,  which  is  a  commercial 
intercourse;  or  an  exchange  of  words,  which  is  a 
veibal  and  pania.\  intercourse ;  'The  world  is  main- 
tained by  intci-course.'—SovTii.  The  commiinication, 
in  this  sense,  is  a  species  of  intercourse ;  namely,  that 
which  consists  in  the  comm-itnicationoi  one's  thoughts 
£o  another ;  '  How  happy  ia  an  intellectual  being,  who, 
by  prayer  and  meclittition,  opens  this  cummunicatiun 
between  God  and  his  own  gouI.' — Addison.  'I'he 
coiineiicn  consists  ol  a  permanent  intercourse,  since 
one  who  has  a  regular  intercourse  for  purposes  of 
trade  with  another  is  said  to  have  a  connexion  with 
him,  or  to  stand  in  connexion  with  him.  There  may, 
therefore,  be  a  partial  intercourse  or  communication 
where  there  is  no  connexion,  nothing  to  bind  or  link 
the  parties  to  each  other;  but  tliere  cannot  be  a  con- 
nexion which  is  not  kepi  up  by  continual  intercourse : 
'A  very  material  jiart  of  our  Ijappiness  or  misery  arises 
from  the  connexions  we  have  with  those  around  us.' — 
Blair. 

The  commerce  is  a  species  of  general  but  close  inter- 
zourse;  it  may  consist  either  of  frequent  meeting  and 
regular  co-operation,  or  in  cohabitation:  in  tliis  sense 
we  speak  of  the  commerce  of  men  one  with  another, 
or  the  commerce  of  man  and  wife,  of  parents  and 
children,  and  the  like ;  '  I  should  venture  to  call  polite- 
ness benevolence  in  trifles,  or  the  prefeience  of  others 
to  ourselves,  in  little,  daily,  and  hourly  occurrences  in 
the  commerce  of  life.' — Chatham. 

As  it  respects  things,  communicaiion  is  said  of  places 
in  the  proper  sense ;  connexion  is  used  for  things  in  the 
proper  or  improper  sense:  there  is  said  to  be  a  commu 
nication  between  two  rooms  when  there  is  a  passage 
open  from  one  to  the  other ;  one  house  has  a  connexion 
with  anuther  when  there  is  a  common  passage  or 
[linronghfare  to  them :  a  communication  is  kept  up 
feetw«un  two  countiies  by  means  of  regular  or  irre- 
gular conveyances;  a  con7iC3:707i  subsists  between  two 
towns  when  the  inhabitants  irado  with  each  other,  in- 
termarry, and  the  like. 


INTERCHANGE,   EXCHANGE,   KECIPROCITY. 

Interchange  is  a  frequent  and  mutual  exchange 
{v.  Change);  exchange  conyisls  of  jane  act  only;  an 
in/CT'cku/in-c  consists  of  many  acts: 'an  interchange  is 
used  only  in  the  moral  sense  ;  exchange  is  used  mostly 
in  the  proper  sense ,  an  interchange  of  civilities  keeps 
alive  ^'ood  will ;  'Kindness  is  picserved  by  a  constant 
interchange  of  pleasures." — Johnson.  An  exchange 
of  coniinodiiies  is  a  convenient  mode  of  trade  ;  '  The 
whole  course  of  nature  is  a  great  exchange.^ — South. 

Interchange  is  an  act ;  reciprocity  is  an  abstract  pro- 
perty: liy  an  interchange  of  sentiment,  friendslit[is  are 
erifiendered  ;  the  reciprocity  of  good  services  is  what 
renders  them  doubly  acceptable  to  those  who  do  ihem, 
and  loihnse  who  leceive  them;  '  TJie  services  of  the 
p(inr,  aiid  the  proieclion  of  the  rich,  become  j-ccipro- 
'•.ally  I'ecessary.' — Blair. 

MUTTTAL,  RECIPROCAL. 
Mutv.al,  in  Latin  mutuvs,  from  muto  to  change,  sig- 
nifies exchanged  so  as  to  be  equal  or  tlie  smne  on  both 
sides;  reciprocal^  in  Latin  r cc ipr ocus,  dom  recipia  to 
take  back,  signifies  giving  backward  and  forward  by 
wayof  return.  Jl/i(£u,(i/ supposes  a  sameness  in  con- 
dihonat  the  same  time:  recijsrocw/ snpjioses  an  alter- 
nation or  succession  of  returns.  *  Exchange  is  free 
and  voluntaiy;  we  give  in  exchange,  and  this  action 
ismiitual;  return  is  made  either  accmdiiig  to  lawor 
equity;  it  is  obligatory,  and  when  equally  obligatory 
on  each  in  return  it  is  reciprocal.  Vohuiiary  dit?intei- 
esled  services  rendered  to  each  other  are  mutual:  im- 
posed or  merited  services,  returned  from  one  to  the 
other,  are  reciprocal :  friends  render  one  amther 
mutual  services;  the  services  between  servanU  and 

♦  \  ide  Rcutaud  ,  "  Mutual,  recipioque." 


masters  are  reciprocal.  The  Imsband  and  wife  pledg*; 
tiieir  faith  to  each  other  mutually;  they  aie  i-ccipra. 
calLy  bound  to  keep  Iheir  vow  of  hdelity.  The  senli- 
ment  is  mutual,  the  tie  is  reciprocal.  Mutu.al  applies 
mostly  to  matters  of  will  and  0|iini(in,  a  mutual  alTec- 
tiuu,  a  mutual  incliiiai,ii)ii  lo  clrMge,  a  vivtual  interest 
for  each  other's  comfort,  a  mutual  c(inc<'in  lo  avoid 
that  which  will  displease  the  otlier;  these  aie  ;hesenti 
ments  which  render  the  marriage  stale  happy;  'The 
soul  and  spirit  thai  animates  and  keeps  up  society  is 
mutual  trust.* — South.  Reciprocal  ties,  reciprocal 
bonds,  reciprocal  rights,  reciprocal  duties;  these  are 
what  every  one  ought  to  bear  in  mind  as  a  member  of 
society,  that  he  may  expect  of  no  man  more  than  what 
in  equity  he  is  disposed  to  return  ;  'Life  cannot  subsiet 
in  society  but  by  reciprocal  concessions.' — Johnson. 
Mutual  applies  to  nothing  but  what  is  personal ;  reci- 
procal is  ajiplied  to  things  remote  from  the  idea  of 
personality,  as  reciprocal  verbs,  reciprocal  terms,  rcci 
procal  relations,  and  the  like. 

TO  CHANGE,  EXCHANGE,  BARTER, 

SUBSTITUTE. 

Change,  v.  To  change,  alter;  exchange  is  coin- 
poundetf  of  e  or  ex  and  change,  signifying  to  change 
in  the  place  of  another;  barter  is  supposed  to  come 
from  the  French  barater,  a  sea  term  for  indemnifica- 
tion, and  also  for  circumvention  ;  hence  it  has  deiived 
the  meaning  of  a  mercenary  exchange ;  substitute, 
in  French  suhsiitut,  Latin  substitutus,  from  sub  and 
statuu,  signifies  to  place  one  thing  in  the  room  of 
another. 

The  idea  of  pulling  one  thing  in  the  place  of  another 
is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  vaiyin  the  manner 
and  the  object.  Change  is  the  generick,  the  rest  are 
specifick  terms:  whatever  is  exchanged,  bartered,  or 
substituted,  is  changed  ;  but  not  vice  versd.  Change  ia 
applied  in  general  to  things  of  the  same  kind,  or  of 
diffeient  kinds;  erchange  to  articles  of  property  or 
possession;  &aj/crt(pnll  nrliclesof  merchandise;  sub- 
stitute to  all  matieis  of  service  and  office. 

Tilings  rather  than  persons  are  the  proper  object? 
for  changing  and  exchanging,  although  whatever  one 
has  a  conlrni  over  maybe  changed  or  exchanged;  a 
king  may  change  his  ministers ;  governments  exchange 
prisoners  of  war.  Things  only  me  the  proper  objects 
ioT  barter;  hut,  lo  the  shame  of  humanity,  there  are 
to  be  found  people  who  will  barter  iheir  countrymen, 
and  even  their  relatives,  for  a  paltry  trinket. 

Svbstiluting  in^y  eillier  have  peisons  or  things  for 
an  object;  one  man  may  be  substituted  for  another,  or 
one  word  substituted  for  another. 

The  act  of  changing  or  substituting  requires  but 
one  person  for  an  agent;  that  of  exchanging  and  bar- 
tering  requires  two:  a  person  cAajf^g-cs  his  things  or 
substitutes  one  for  another;  but  one  person  exchanges 
or  barters  with  another. 

Change  is  used  likewise  intransitively,  the  others 
always  transitively  ;  things  change  of  themselves,  but 
persons  always  exchange,  bartsr,  or  substitute  things. 
Changing  is  not  advisable,  it  is  seldom  advantageous  ; 
there  is  a  gieater  chance  of  cAoTi^/n^  for  the  worse, 
than  for  the  betier;  it  is  set  nn  font  by  rnpriceofienei 
than  by  prudence  and  neceasiiy; 

Those  who  beyond  s(  a  go  will  sadly  find 
They  change  their  climate  only,  not  their  mind. 

Creech. 
Exchanging  is  convenient ,  it  is  founded  not  so  much 
on  the  intrinsic  value  of  things,  as  their  relative  utility 
to  the  parties  concerned  ;  its  end  is  mutual  accommo- 
dation ;  '  Our  English  merchant  converts  the  tin  of  his 
own  coiiniiy  into  gold,  and  exchanges  its  wool  for 
rubies.' — Addison.  Bartering  is  profitable;  it  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  principle  01  mercantile  calculation;  the 
productiveness,  and  not  the  worth  of  the  thing  is  con 
sidered  ;  its  main  object  is  gain  ;  ^ 

If  the  great  end  of  being  can  be  lost, 
And  thus  pei  verted  to  the  woisi  of  ctimes; 
Let  US  shake  offdeprav'd  humanity, 
Exchange  ''onditinns  with  the  savage  brute, 
And  for  his  blameless  instinct  bartei'  reason. 

Hazard 
Substituting  is  a  matter  of  necessity  ;  it  springs  from 
the  necessitj  of  supplying  a  deficiency  by  some  equi 
v8\enf.  \t  serves  for  the  uccommodatkm  of  the  par^jr 
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whose  place  Is  filled  up ;  *  Let  never  insulted  beauty 
admit  a  second  time  into  her  presence  the  wreicli  who 
has  once  aitpuipted  to  ridicule  religion,  and  to  substi- 
tute other  aids  to  human  frailty.' — IJ aw kes worth. 

In  the  'fi>3irative  application  these  terms  bear  the 
same  analojiy  to  each  other.  A  person  changes  his 
opinions;  but  a  proneness  to  such  changes  ev incus  a 
want  of  tirinness  in  the  character.  The  good  king  at 
his  death  exchanges  a  temporal  for  an  eternal  crowTi. 
The  mercenary  trader  hartcra  his  conscience  for  paltry 
peif.  Men  of  dogmatical  tempers  substitute  assertion 
for  proof,  and  abuse  for  argument. 

rO  EXCHANGE,  BARTER,  TRUCK,  COMMUTE. 

To  exchange  (u.  To  change)  is  the  general  term 
signifying  to  take  one  for  another,  or  put  one  thing  in 
the  place  of  another ;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  cz- 
ckanging ;  to  ha:i-ter  {v.  To  change)  is  to  exchange 
one  article  of  trade  for  another ;  to  truckj  from  the 
Greek  rpoxdu)  to  wheel,  signifying  to  bandy  about,  is 
a  familiar  term  to  ex()ress  a  familiar  action  for  ex- 
changing one  article  oi  private  property  for  anotlier; 
commute.,  fiom  the  Latin  syllable  cota  or  contra  and 
mutolo  change,  signifies  an  exchanging  one  mode  of 
punislnnc[it  for  another.  We  may  exchange  one  book 
for  auother,  or  one  moral  object  for  another ; 

Pleasure  can  bo  exchanged  only  for  pleasure, 

Hawkkswor-tii. 
Traders  6ar(cr  trinkets  for  gold  dust;  so  also  in  the 
fiffurative  sense  men  barter  their  consciences  for  gold ; 
'  Some  men  are  willing  to  barter  their  blood  for  lucie.' 
— BuRKK.  Coachmen  or  stablemen  truck  a  whip  for 
p  hatidkerchief; 

Shows  all  her  secrets  of  house-keeping, 

For  candles  how  she  trucks  her  dripping. — Swift. 
The  government  commute  the  punishment  of  deaiii 
for  that  of  banishment;  'Henry  levied  upon  his  vas- 
fials  in  Normandy  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  their 
service,  and  tliis  commutation.,  by  reason  of  the  great 
distance,  was  still  more  advantageous  to  liis  English 
vasgals.' — Hume. 


rO  BUY,  PURCHASE,  BARGAIN,  CHEAPEN. 

£uy,  ill  Saxon  byegean,  is  in  all  probability  connect- 
aA  with  bargain  ;  pur chase^  in  French  pvurchassrr^ 
.ike  the  word  [)ursue,  pour.iuivrc,  conies  from  the  Latin 
persejiior,  signifying  to  obtain  by  a  [lariicular  effort ; 
bargain,  in  Welch  bargeji,  is  most  piobahly  comiected 
with  the  German  borgen  to  borrow,  and  biirge  a  surety ; 
cheapen  is  in  Saxon  ceapan,  Geiman  kavfen,  Dutch 
Isoopen  to  buy,  &:c. 

JBuy  and  purchase  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other,  both  in  sense  and  application  ;  but  the  latter  is  a 
term  of  more  lefinement  tlian  the  former:  buy  may 
always  be  substituted  for  purchase  wiihout  impro- 
priety ;  but  purchase  would  be  sometimes  ridiculous 
in  the  familiar  application  of  i«7/;  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  bought;  luxuries  are  purchased. 

Thecharacteristick  idea  oi^  buying  is  that  of  expend- 
ing money  according  to  a  certain  rule,  and  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose;  that  of  purchasing  \s  ihe  procuring  the 
thing:  tlie  propensity  of  buying  wliatever  conies  in 
one's  way  is  very  injurious  to  the  circumstances  of 
some  people;  'It  gives  me  very  great  scandal  to  ob- 
serve, wherever  I  go,  how  much  skill,  in  buying  all 
manner  of  things,  there  is  necessary  to  defend  yourself 
from  being  cheated. '—Steele.  What  it  is  not  con- 
venient ;o  procure  for  ourselves,  we  may  commission 
anotlier  to  purchase  for  us;  so  in  the  figurative  ac- 
ceptation we  may  purchase  our  pleasures  at  a  dear 
rate; 

Pirates  may  mako  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage 

And  purchase  friends. — Shakspeare. 

Buying  implies  simply  the  exchange  of  one's  money 
for  a  commodity  ,  bargaining  and  cheapening  have 
likewise  resjiect  to  the  price  :  to  bargain  is  to  make  a 
jipecifick  agreement  as  to  the  price; 

So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue, 

While  his  own  lands  are  bargained  for,  and  sold. 

SlIAICSFEARE. 

To  cheapen  is  not  only  to  lower  the  price  asked,  but 
to  deal  in  such  things  as  are  cheap  :  trade  is  supported 


by  buyers  ;  bargainers  and  cheapcncrs  are  not  accept- 
able customei-s:  mean  people  are  prone  to  bargaining ; 
poor  people  are  obliged  to  cheapen;  'You  may  (Tee 
many  a  smart  rhetorician  turning  his  hat  in  hia  hands, 
moulthiig  it  into  several  different  cocks,  examining 
sometimes  the  hning,and  sometimes  the  bullon,  during 
the  whole  courye  of  his  harangue.  A  dfaf  nmn  would 
think  lie  was  cheapening  a  beaver,  when  perhaps  he  is 
talking  of  the  fate  of  the  British  nation.'— Addison 

ARTICLE,  CONDITION,  TERM. 

Articlcy  in  French  article,  Latin  articulus  a  joint  o» 
a  part  of  a  member;  condition,  in  French  condition^ 
Latin  c«7t(/(iio,  fioni  condo  to  build  or  form,  signifies 
[iroperly  the  thing  framed ;  term.^  in  French  tcrrae, 
J-iatin  terminus  a  boundary,  signifies  the  point  to  wliich 
one  is  fixed. 

These  words  agree  in  their  application  to  matters  of 
compact,  or  understanding  between  man  and  man 
Article  and  condition  aie  used  in  both  numbers;  terms 
only  m  the  phiial  in  this  sense:  the  former  may  be 
used  for  any  point  individually;  the  latter  for  all  the 
points  collectively:  article  is  employed  for  all  matters 
which  are  drawn  out  inspecifick  artiWtfs  or  ;)omis;  aa 
the  articles  of  an  indenture,  of  a  capitulation,  or  an 
agreement.  Condition  respects  any  point  that  is  ad 
mitted  as  a  groutid  of  obligation  or  engagement:  it  ia 
used  for  the  general  ti' an  pactions  of  nv^n,  in  which' 
they  reciprocally  bind  themselves  to  return  certain 
equivalents.  'I'lie  word  terms  is  employed  in  repard 
to  mercanlilo  transactions  ;  as  the  terms  of  any  bar- 
gain, the  terms  of  any  agreement,  the  ie?7Hs  on  which 
any  thing  is  bought  or  sold. 

Articles  are  mostly  volnnlary;  they  are  admitted 
by  mutual  agreement :  conditions  are  frequently  com- 
pulsory, sometimes  hard;  they  are  submitted  to  from 
policy  or  necessity:  terms  are  dictated  by  interest  or 
equity;  they  are  fair,  or  unfair,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  parties;  they  are  submitted  or  ngreerf 
to.  Articles  are  drawn  up  between  parties  who  have 
tocn-ooerate;  '  In  the  mean  time,  they  have  ordered  Ihe 
preliminary  treaty  to  be  published,  with  observations 
on  each  article.^  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of  ths 
people.' — Stfelk.  Men  undertake  particular  oflicw 
on  condition  of  receiving  a  stipulated  remuneration 
1'he  Tiojan  by  his  word  is  bound  to  take 
The  same  conditions  which  himself  did  make. 

Drydm 
Men  enter  into  dealings  with  each  other  on  definite  and 
precise  terms ; 
Those  mountains  fill'd  with  firs,  that  lower  hind 
If  you  consent,  the  Trojans  shall  command  ; 
Call'd  into  part  of  what  is  ours,  and  theie. 
On  terms  agreed,  the  common  country  share. 

Dryden. 
Clergymen  subscribe  to  the  articles  of  the  establlslied 
chuich  before  they  are  admitted  to  perfoim  its  sacred 
functions;  in  so  doing  ihey  are  prcsumod  to  be  free 
agents;  but  they  are  rmt  free  to  swerve  from  these 
articles  while  they  remain  in  the  church,  and  receiva 
itsemnlunients:  in  all  auctions  there  are  certain  con- 
ditions  with  which  all  must  coniply  who  wish  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  sale :  in  the  time  of  war  it  is 
the  busines^s  of  the  victor  to  prescribe  terms  to  the 
vanquished  ;  with  the  latter  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence 
whether  they  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected. 

TRADER,  MERCHANT,  TRADESMAN. 

Trader  signifies  in  general  any  one  who  deals  in 
goods,  whether  in  a  larce  or  a  small  way,  and  is  used 
therefore  in  the  most  extended  sense  ; 

Now  the  victory 's  won. 

We  return  to  our  lasses  like  foi  Innate  traders, 

Triumphant  with  spoils.— Dryden. 
Merchant  siiinifies  one  dealing  in  foreign  merchandts« 
and,  for  tlie  most  part,  in  a  large  way  ; 

France  hath  flaw'd  Ihe  Icngue,  and  hath  atfach'd 

Our  merchants''  goods  at  Bourdeaux  — SHakspeari 
Hence  these  two  terms  may  be  used  in  contradistinction 
to  each  other;  'Many  traders  will  necessilaie  me- 
chants  to  trade  for  less  profit,  and  consequently  be 
more  frugal.'— Child  (Oti  Trade).    A  tradesman  is  o 
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retail  dealer  who  commonly  exposes  his  goods  in  a 
publick  shop;  'From  a  plain  tradesman  in  a  shop, 
!ie  is  now  grown  a  very  rich  country  gentleman.' — 
Arbuthnot. 


ARTIST  ARTISAN,  ARTIF1J£R,  MECHANICK. 

Artist  is  a  practiser  of  the  fine  arts ;  artisan  is  a 
practiser  of  the  vulgar  arts ;  artijicerj  from  ars  and 
facie,  is  one  who  does  or  makes  according  to  art; 
tnecfianick  is  an  artisan  in  the  mechanick  arts. 

The  Mo-tist  ranks  higher  than  the  artisan :  the  former 
requires  intellectual  recnement  in  the  exercise  of  his 
firl;  the  latter  requires  nothing  but  to  know  the 
general  rules  of  hi^  art.  The  musician,  painter,  and 
sculptor  are  artists  ;  '  If  ever  this  country  saw  an  age 
of  artists,  it  is  the  present ;  her  painters,  sculptors, 
and  engravers  are  now  the  only  schools  properly  so 
called.'—  Cumberland.  The  carpenter,  the  sign- 
painter,  and  the  blacksmith  are  artisans;  *  The  mer- 
chant, tradesman,  and  artisan  will  have  their  profit 
upon  all  the  multiplied  wants,  comforts,  and  indul- 
gences of  civilized  life.' — Cumberland.  The  arti- 
ficer is  an  intermediate  term  between  the  artist  and 
llK  artisan:  manufacturers  are  Gr(/;icer5  ;  andSouth, 
in  his  sermons,  calls  the  Author  of  tlie  universe  the 
great  Artificer;  '  Man  must  be  in  a  certain  degree  the 
artificer  of  Jils  own  happiness ;  the  tools  and  materials 
may  be  put  into  his  hands  by  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence, but  the  workmanship  must  be  his  own.' — Cum- 
BKRLAND.  The  mechanick  is  that  species  of  artisan 
who  works  at  arts  purely  mechanical.,  in  distinction 
from  those  which  contribute  to  the  completion  and  em- 
bellishment of  any  objects ;  on  this  ground  a  shoe- 
maker is  a  mechanick,  but  a  common  painter  is  a 
simple  artisan;  'The  concurring  assent  of  the  world 
in  preferring  gentlemen  to  mechanicks  seems  founde 
in  that  preference  which  the  rational  part  of  our  na- 
ture is  entitled  to  above  the  animal.'— Bartlett. 


WRITER,  PJilNMAN,  SCRIBE. 
Writ^  is  an  indefinite  term  ;  eveiy  one  who  writes 
A  called  a  writer;  but  none  are  penmen,  but  such  as 
KtG  expert  at  their  pen.  Many  who  profess  to  teach 
writing  arc  themselves  but  sorry  writers:  the  best 
tinnmen  are  not  always  the  best  teachers  of  writing: 
The  scribe  is  one  who  writes  for  the  purpose  of  copy- 
lag  :  he  is  therefore  an  oflicial  writer. 

WRITER,  AUTHOR. 
ff  riter  refers  us  to  the  act  of  writing ;  author  to  the 
act  of  inventing.  There  are  therefore  many  writers^ 
who  are  not  authors ;  but  there  is  no  author  of  books 
who  may  not  be  termed  a  writer :  compilers  and  con- 
tributors to  periodical  works  ?ivc  writers,  but  not  au- 
thor.^. Poets  and  historians  are  more  properly  termed 
itutlwrs  than  writers. 

FARMER,  HUSBANDiMAN,  AGRICULTURIST. 
Farmer,  from  the  Saxon  fcorm  food,  signifies  one 
managing  a  farm,  or  cultivating  the  giround  for  a  sub- 
sistence; 

To  check  this  plague,  the  skilful  farmer  chaff" 
And  blazing  straw  before  his  orchard  burns. 

Thomson. 
Husbandman  is  one  following  husbandry,  that  is,  the 
tihage  of  land  by  manual  labour;  the  fanner,  there- 
fore conducts  the  concern,  and  the  husbandman  labours 
under  his  direction; 

Old  husbandmen  I  at  Sabinnm  know, 

Who,  for  another  year,  dig,  plough,  and  sow. 

Denham. 
Agriculturist,  from  the  Latin  ager  a  field,  and  colo  to 
till,  signifies  any  one  engaged  in  the  art  of  cultivation. 
The  farmer  is  always  a  practitioner  ;  the  agriculturist 
maybe  a  mere  tlieorist :  thti  farmer  follows  husbandry 
solely  as  a  means  of  living;  the  agriculturist  follows 
it  as  a  science:  the  former  tills  the  land  upon  given 
ailmitted  principles;  the  latter  frames  new  principles,  or 
alters  those  that  are  established.  Between  the  farmer 
Mid  tlie  agriculturist  there  is  the  same  difference  as 
(jpiween  piactice  and  theory:  Ihe  former  maybe  as- 


sisted by  the  latter,  so  long  as  they  can  go  haml  Is 
hand ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  collision,  the  farmer  will  be  of 
more  service  to  himself  and  his  country  than  the  agri- 
culturist: farming  brings  immediate  profit  frflin  per- 
sonal service  ;  agriculture  may  only  promise  future, 
and  consequently  contingent,  advantages ;  'An  im- 
proved and  improving  agriculture,  which  implies  a 
great  augmentation  of  labour,  has  not  yet  found  itself 
at  a  stand.'— Burke. 


RURAL,  RUSTICK. 

Although  bath  these  terms,  from  the  Latin  rus  toun ' 
try,  signify  belonging  to  the  country;  yet  the  former  ia 
used  in  a  good,  and  the  latter  in  a  bad  or  an  indifferent 
sense.  Rural  applies  to  all  cotmtry  objects,  except 
man ;  it  is,  therefore,  always  connected  with  the 
charms  of  nature:  rustick  applies  only  to  persons, or 
what  is  personal,  in  the  country,  and  is,  therefore, 
always  associated  with  the  want  of  culture.  Rural 
scenery  is  always  interesting ;  but  the  rustick  manners 
of  the  peasants  have  frequently  too  much  that  is  un- 
cultivated and  rude  in  them  to  be  agreeable :  a  rural 
habitation  may  be  fitted  for  persons  in  a  higher  sta- 
tion; 

E'en  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I  stand, 

I  see  the  rural  virtues  leave  the  land. 

Goldsmith 
A  rustick  cottage  is  adapted  only  for  the  poorer  inha- 
bitants of  the  country ;  '  The  freedom  and  laxity  of  e 
rustick  life  produces  remarkable  particularities  of  con- 
duct.'—Jounson. 


COUNTRYMAN,  PEASANT,  SWAIN,  HIND, 
RUSTICK,  CLOWN. 

Countryman,  that  is,  a  man  of  the  country,  or  one 
belonging  to  the  country,  is  the  general  term  appli 
cable  to  all  inhabiting  the  country,  in  distinctiom  fronr 
a  townsman;  peasant,  in  French  paysan,  from  pays, 
is  employed  in  the  same  sense  for  any  countryvian 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Continent,  and  is  In  con- 
sequence used  in  poetry  or  the  grave  style ;  swain  in 
the  Saxon  signified  a  labourer,  but  it  has  acquired, 
fro.m  its  use  in  poetry,  the  higher  signification  of  a 
shepherd  ;  hind  may  in  all  probability  signify  one  who 
is  in  the  back  ground,  an  inferiour  ;  rustick,  from  rus 
the  country,  signifies  one  born  and  bred  in  the  coua 
try;  clown,  contracted  from  colonus  a  husbandman, 
signifies  of  course  a  menial  in  the  country 

All  these  terms  are  employed  as  epitltets  to  persons, 
and  principally  to  such  as  live  in  the  country:  the 
term  countryman  is  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense,  and 
may  comprehend  persons  of  different  descriptions;  it 
designates  nothing  more  than  habitual  residence  in  the 
country;  '  Though  considering  my  former  condition,  I 
may  now  be  called  a  countryman:  yet  you  cannot  call 
me  a  rustick  (as  you  would  imply  in  your  letter)  as 
long  as  I  live  in  so  civil  and  noble  a  family.'— Ho  wkll. 
The  other  terms  are  employed  for  the  lower  orders  of 
countrymen,  but  with  collateral  ideas  favourable  or 
unfavourable  annexed  to  them.  The  peasant  is  a 
countryman  who  follows  rural  occupations  for  a  livefi 
hood.  He  is  commonly  considered  as  a  labourer,  and 
contracted  in  his  education ;  '  If  by  the  poor  measures 
and  proportions  of  a  man  we  may  take  an  estimate  of 
this  great  action  (our  Saviour's  coming  in  the  flesh), 
we  shall  quickly  find  how  irksome  it  is  to  flesh  and 
blood  "  to  have  been  happy,'*  to  descend  some  steps 
lower,  to  exchange  the  estate  of  a  prince  for  that  of  a 
peasant.'' — South,  Swain,  hind,  both  convey  the  idea 
of  innocence  in  an  humble  station,  and  are  therefor* 
always  employed  in  poetry  in  a  good  sense; 
As  thus  the  snows  arise,  and  foul  and  fierce 
All  winter  drives  along  the  darken'd  air, 
In  his  own  loose  revolving  fields  the  swain 
Disastered  stands.— Thomson. 
The  laboring  hind  his  oxen  shall  disjoin. 

Drydkn. 
Rustick  and  clown  both  convey  the  idea  of  that  un 
couth  rudeness  and  ignorance  which  is  in  reality  found 
among  the  lowest  orders  of  countrymen; 
In  arguing  too  the  parson  own'u  his  skill, 
For  ev'n  tlio'  vanquish'd  he  could  argue  still' 
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While  word3  of  learned  length  and  tlmuderlng 

sound 
Amaz'd  the  gazing  rtisticks  rang'd  around. 

GOLDSMITU. 

Th'  astonish'd  mother  finds  a  vacant  nesi, 
By  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  clowns 
Robb'd.— Thomson. 


CULTIVATION,  TILLAGE,  HUSBANDRY. 

Cultivation  has  a  much  more  comprehensive  mean- 
ng  than  either  tillage  or  husbandry ; 

O  softly  swelling  hills 
On  which  the  power  of  cultivatioji  lies, 
And  joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  his  toil. 

Thomson. 
Tillaee  is  a  mode  of  cultivation  that  extends  no  far- 
ther inan  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  seed  ;  cultivation  includes  the  whole  pro- 
cess by  which  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  brought  to 
maturity.  We  may  till  without  cultivativ^^  but  we 
cannot  cultivate^  as  far  as  respects  the  soil,  without 
tillage  ;  '  The  south  east  parts  of  Britain  had  already 
before  the  age  of  Cajsar  made  the  first  and  most  requi- 
site step  towards  a  civil  settlement:  and  the  Britons 
by  tillage  and  agriculture  had  there  increased  to  a 
great  multitude.'— Hume.  Husbandry  is  more  exten- 
sive in  its  meaning  than  tillage^  but  not  so  extensive 
as  cultivation;  'We  find  an  image  of  the  two  states, 
the  contemplative  and  the  active,  figured  out  in  the 
persons  of  Abel  and  Cain,  by  the  two  primitive  trades, 
that  of  the  shepherd  and  that  of  the  husbandman.^ — 
Bacon. 

Tillage  respects  the  act  only  of  tilling  the  ground  ; 
husbandry  is  eniployf*d  for  the  office  of  cultivating  for 
domestick  purposes.  A  cultivator  is  a  general  term, 
defined  only  by  the  object  thai  is  cultivated^  as  the  cul- 
tivator of  tlie  grape,  or  the  olive;  a  tiller  is  a  labourer 
in  the  soil  who  performs  that  oflice  for  another;  a 
husbandman  is  an  humble  species  of  cultivator ^  who 
himself  performs  the  whole  office  of' cultivating  the 
grouud  for  domestick  purposes. 


SEAMAN,  WATERMAN,  SAILOR,  MARINER, 
BOATMAN,  FERRYMAN. 

All  these  words  denote  persons  occupied  in  naviga- 
rion ;  the  seaman^  as  the  word  implies,  follows  his  busi- 
ness on  the  sea  ;  the  waterman  is  one  who  gets  his  live- 
lihood on  fresh  water ;  '  Many  a  lawyer  who  makes  but 
an  indifferent  figure  at  the  bar  might  have  made  a  very 
elegant  waterman.'' — South.  The  sailor  and  the  ma- 
riner are  both  specifick  terms  to  designate  the  seaman ; 
every  sailor  and  mariner  is  a  seaman ;  although  every 
seaman  is  not  a  sailor  ox  mariner;  the  former  is  one 
who  is  employed  about  the  laborious  part  of  the 
vessel ;  the  latter  is  one  who  traverses  the  ocean  to 
and  fro,  who  is  attached  to  the  water  and  passes  his 
life  upon  it.  . 

Men  of  all  ranks  are  denominated  seamen.,  whether 
officers  or  men,  whether  in  a  merchantman  or  in  a 
king^s  ship; 

Thus  the  tnss'd  seaman:,  after  bolst'rous  storms, 
Lands  on  his  country's  breast. — Lee. 
Sailor  is  only  used  for  the  c  jmmon  men,  or,  in  the  sea 
phrase,  for  those  before  the  mast,  particularly  in  vessels 
of  war;  hence  our  sailot-s  and  soldiers  are  spokeft  of 
as  the  defenders  of  our  country ; 

Through  storms  and  tempests  so  the  sailor  drives. 

Shirley. 
A  mariner  is  an  independent  kind  of  seaman  who 
manages  his  own  vessel  and  goes  on  an  expedition  on 
his  own  account ;  fiahei-men  and  those  who  trade  along; 
the  coast  are  in  a  particular  manner  distinguished  by 
(.he  name  of  mariners  ; 

Welcome  to  me,  as  to  a  sinking  mariner      ^^ 
I'he  lucky  p!ank  that  bears  him  to  the  shore. 

Lee. 
fyaterman,  boatman,  and  ferryman  are  employed 
lor  pevsuns  who  are  engaged  with  boats ;  but  the  term 
iDoterman  is  Fpecifically  applied  to  such  wliose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  let  out  their  boats  and  themselves  for  a 
?iven  time;  the  boatman  mev  use  a  boat  only  occa- 
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sionally  for  the  transfer  of  goods;  a  ferryma-^  usee  a 
boat  only  for  the  conveyance  of  persons  or  goodo 
ac.oss  a  particular  river  or  piece  of  water. 

MARITIME,  MARINE,  NAVAL,  NAUTICAL 

Maritime  and  marine^  from  the  Latin  mare  a  sea, 
signifies  belonging  to  the  sea;  naval^  from  navis  a 
ship,  signifies  belonging  to  a  ship ;.  and  nautical^  from 
nauta  a  sailor,  signifies  belonging  to  a  sailor,  or  to 
navigation. 

Countries  and  places  are  denominated  maritime  froui 
their  proximity  to  the  sea,  or  their  great  intercourse  fay 
sea  ;  hence  England  is  called  tlie  most  maritime  nation 
in  Europe;  '  Octavianus  reduced  Lepidus  toaneces 
sity  to  beg  his  life,  and  be  content  to  lead  the  remain- 
der of  it  In  a  mean  condition  at  Circeii,  a  small  mari 
time  town  among  the  Latins.' — Prideaux.  Marine  is 
a  technical  term,  employed  by  persons  in  office,  to  de- 
note that  which  is  officially  transacted  with  regard  to 
the  sea  in  distinction  from  what  passes  on  land :  lience 
we  speak  of  the  marines  as  a  species  of  soldiers  acting 
by  sea,  of  the  marine  society,  or  marine  stores;  'A 
man  of  a  very  grave  aspect  required  notice  to  be  given 
of  his  intention  to  set  out  on  a  certain  day  on  a  sub- 
marine voyage.' — Johnson. 

JSTaval  is  another  term  of  art  as  opposed  to  military 
and  used  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  guvernnicn: 
or  commerce  :  hence  we  speak  of  naval  affairs,  naval 
officers,  naval  tacticks,  and  the  like ;  '  Sextus  Pompey 
having  together  such  a  naval  force  as  made  up  350 
vessels,  seized  Sicily.'— Prideaux.  JVautical  is  a 
scientifick  term,  conneoted  with  the  science  of  naviga- 
tionjir  the  management  of  vessels ;  hence  we  talk  of 
nautical  instruction,  of  nautical  calculations ;  *  He 
elegantly  showed  by  whom  he  was  drawn,  which  de 
painted  the  nautical  compass  with  aut  magnes,  aut 
magna.^ — Camden.  The  maritime  laws  of  England 
are  essential  for  the  preservation  of  the  naval  power 
which  it  has  so  justly  acquired.  The  marine  of  Eng 
land  is  one  of  its  glories.  The  naval  administration 
is  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  govern- 
ment in  the  time  of  war.  JVautical  tables,  and  nau- 
tical  almanacks  have  been  expressly  formed  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  apply  themselves  to  nautical  sub 
jects. 


MARTIAL,  WARLIKE,  MILITARY,  SOLDIER 
LIKE. 
Martial,  from  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  is  the  Latin 
term  for  belonging  to  war :  warlike  signifies  literally 
like  war,  having  the  image  of  war.    In  sense  these 
terms  approach  so  near  to  each  other,  that  they  may 
be  easily  admitted  to  supply  each  other's  place;  but 
custom,  the  lawgiver  of  language,  has  assigned  an  office 
to  each  that  makes  it  not  altogether  indifferent  how 
they  are  used.     Martial  is  both  a  technical  and  a 
more  comprehensive  term  than  warlike ;  on  the  other 
hand,  warlike  designates  the  temper  of  the  individual 
more  than  martial :  we  speak  of  martial  array,  mar 
tial  preparations,  martial  law,  a  court  martial; 
An  active  prince,  and  prone  to  martial  deeds. 
Drydkn. 
We  speak  of  a  warlike  nation,  meaning  a  nation  who. 
is  fond  of  war  ;  a  warlike  spirit  or  temper,  also  a  war- 
like aiipearauce,  inasmuch  as  the  temper  ia  visible  in 
the  air  and  carriage  of  a  man ; 

Last  from  the  Volscians  fair  Camilla  came. 
And  led  her  warlike  troops,  a  warriour  dame. 

Dryden. 
Military,  from  miles  a  soldier,  signifies  belonging  to 
a  soldier,  and  soldier-like  like  a  soldier.  Military  in 
comparison  with  martial  is  a  term  of  particular  import ; 
martial  having  always  a  reference  to  war  in  general, 
and  military  to  the  proceedi/.^  consequent  upon  that: 
hence  we  speak  of  military  in  distinction  from  naval, 
as  military  expeditions,  military  movements,  and  the 
like ; '  The  Tlascalans  were,  like  all  unpolished  nations, 
strangers  to  TTJtVziar?/  order  and  discipline.'— Robert- 
sun.  In  characterizing  the  men,  we  sliould  say  that 
they  had  a  martial  appearance  ;  but  in  speaking  of  a 
particular  place,  we  should  say  it  had  a  military  ap- 
pearance, if  there  were  many  soldiers  in  it. 
Militai-y,  compared  with  soldier-like,  is  used  f.vr  tho 
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rfody,  and  the  Ifitter  for  the  individual.  The  whole 
army  is  termed  the  mHitary :  Uie  conduct  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  5u/dier-/iAc  or  otiierwitie  ;  'The  ftars  of  the 
Spaniards  led  them  to  presumptuous  and  unsoldier-like 
discussions  concernini:  the  prupiiety  uf  tliuir  guueial's 
measures.' — Robertson. 


TO  PAINT,  DEPICT,  DELINEATE,  SKETCH. 

Paint  and  depict  both  come  from  the  Latin  pivgo, 
In  represent  forms  and  figures :  as  a  verb  to  paint  ii 
either  literally  to  represent  figures  on  paper,  or  to  re- 
present ciicumstances  and  events  by  jueans  of  words  ; 
to  depict  is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  but  the  former 
word  evpresses  a  greater  exercise  of  the  imagination 
than  the  latter :  it  is  tlie  art  of  the  poet  to  paint  nature 
in  lively  colours  :  it  is  the  art  of  the  historian  or  nar- 
rator 10  depict  a  real  scene  of  misery  in  strong  colours. 
As  nouns,  painting  rather  describes  the  action  or  ope- 
ration, and  picture  the  result. 

When  we  speak  of  a  good  paintings  we  think  par- 
Licularly  of  its  execution  as  to  drapery,  disposition  of 
colours,  and  the  like ; 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man, 
He  is  but  outside. — Shakspkarb. 
When  wp  speak  of  a  fine  picture^  we  refer  immediately 
10  tiie  object  represented,  and  the  impression  which  it 
is  capable  of  producing  on  the  beholder  ;  '  A  picture 
is  a  poem  without  words.' — Addison.  Paintings  are 
confined  either  to  oil  paintings  or  paintings  in  colours: 
but  every  drawing,  whether  In  pencil,  in  crayons,  or  in 
India  ink,  may  produce  a  piclare .  and  we  have  like- 
wise pictures  in  embroidery,  pictures  in  tapestry,  and 
pictures  in  Mosaic. 

Delineate,  in  Latin  dehneatus  participle  of  delivio, 
signifies  literally  to  draw  the  lines  wliich  include  tlie 
contents;  sketch  is  in  the  German  sldzze^  Italian 
sckizzo. 

Botl)  these  terms  are  properly  employed  in  the  art  of 
drawings  and  figuratively  applied  to  moral  subjects  to 
express  a  species  of  descriptions :  a  delineation,  ex- 
presses something  nH)re  than  a  sketch ;  the  fornjer  con- 
veying not  meiely  tlie  general  outlines  or  more  promi- 
nent features,  but  also  as  much  of  the  details  as  would 
serve  to  form  a  whole;  the  latter,  liowever,  seldom 
contains  more  than  some  broad  touches,  by  which  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  subject  is  conveyed. 

A  delineation  tliereTore  may  be  characterized  as 
Hccurate,  and  a  sketch  as  hasty  or  imperfect ;  an  atten- 
tive observer  who  has  passed  some  years  in  a  country 
may  be  enabled  to  give  an  accurate  delineation  of  the 
laws,  customs,  manners,  and  character  of  its  inha- 
bitants: '  When  the  Spaniards  first  arrived  in  America 
expresses  we-e  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Mexico  in  paint 
ingy  and  ihe  news  of  his  country  delineated  by  the 
strokes  of  a  pf^ncil.' — Addison.  A  traveller  who 
merely  passes  ihtoueh  a  country  can  give  only  a  hasty 
sketch  from  what  passes  before  his  eyes  ;  '  Sketch  out 
a  rough  draught  of  my  country,  that  I  may  be  able  to 
}udge  whether  a  return  to  it  be  really  eligible.'— Atter- 
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SKETCH,  OUTLINES. 
A  sketch  may  form  a  whole  ;  outlines  are  but  a  part: 
the  sUetch  may  comprehend  the  oatUncs  and  some  of 
the  particulars  ;  outlives,  iis  the  term  bespeaks,  com- 
prehend only  that  which  is  on  the  exieriour  surface: 
the  sketch  in  drawing,  may  seive  as  a  landscape,  as  it 
presents  some  of  the  features  of  a  country;  but  the 
outlines  serve  only  as  hounding  lines,  within  which 
the  s^eicA  may  be  formed.    So  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion we  speak  of  the  sketches  of  countries,  characters, 
manners,  and  ths  like,  which  serve  as  a  description  ; 
but  of  tlie  outlines  of  a  plan,  of  a  work,  a  project,  and 
the  like,  whicii  serve  as  a  basis  on  which  the  subordi- 
nate parts  are  to  be  formed  :  barliarous  nations  present 
us  with  rude  sketches  of  nature;   an  abridgment  is 
Jittle  more  than  the  outlines  of  a  larger  work  ; 
In  few,  to  close  the  whole, 
The  moral  muse  hab  shadow'd  out  a  sketch 
Of  most  our  weakness  needs  believe  or  do. 

YOUKO. 

This  is  the  ou^Mne  of  llie  fable   (King  Lear).'— 
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ASTRONOMY,  ASTROLOGY 

jSsti-onomy  is  compoianded  of  the  Greek  i^qpaua 
v6po5,  signifying  the  laws  of  tlie  stars,  or  a  knowledge 
of  their  law's  ;  astrology,  from  &<^fip  and  Atij'os,  signi 
fies  a  reasoning  on  the  stars. 

The  *  astronomtr  studies  the  course  and  niovemenl 
of  the  stars  ;  the  astrologer  reasons  on  their  influence. 

The  former  observes  the  state  of  the  heavens,  marks 
the  order  of  time,  the  eclipses  and  the  revolutioJiE 
which  arise  out  of  the  established  laws  of  motion  in 
the  immense  universe;  the  latter  predicts  evenld, 
diaws  horoscopes,  and  announces  all  the  vicissitudes 
;  of  rain  and  snow,  heat  and  cold,  &c.  The  astvono- 
I  mer  calculates  and  seldom  errs,  as  his  calculations  arc 
built  on  fixed  rulesand  actual  observations;  the  ostro- 
loger  Ae'd\s  in  conjectures,  and  his  itnaginaiion  often 
deceives  hiin.  The  astJ-onomcr  explains  what  he 
knows,  and  merits  the  esteem  of  the  liriarned;  the  as- 
trologer hazards  what  he  tltinks,  and  seeks  to  please. 

A  thirst  for  knowledge  leads  to  the  study  of  astro 
nomy :  an  inquietude  about  the  future  i)as  given  rise 
to  astrology.  Many  important  results  for  the  arts  of 
navigation,  agriculture,  and  of  civil  society  in  general, 
have  been  drawn  from  astronomical  researclies :  many 
serious  and  mischievous  effects  have  been  produced  on 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant,  from  their  faith  in  the  dreams 
of  the  astrologer. 

FACTOR,  AGENT. 
Though  both  these  terms,  according  to  their  origin, 
imply  a  maker  or  doer,  yet,  at  present,  they  have  a 
distinct  signification  :  the  word  factor  is  used  in  a 
limited,  and  the  word  agent  in  a  general  sense :  tlie 
factor  on\y  buys  and  sells  on  the  account  of  others; 
'Their  devotion  (that  is  of  the  puritanical  rebels) 
served  all  along  but  as  an  instrument  to  their  avarice, 
as  di  factor  or  under  agent  to  tlieir  extortion.' — South. 
The  agent  transacts  every  sort  of  business  in  general ; 
'  No  expectations,  indeed,  were  then  formed  from  re- 
newing a  dire,ct  application  to  the  French  regicides 
through  the  agent  general  for  the  humiliation  of  sove- 
reigns.'— Burke.  Merchants  and  manufacturers  em- 
ploy factors  abroad  to  dispose  of  goods  transmitted ; 
lawyers  are  frequently  employed  as  agents  in  the  re- 
ceipt and  payment  of  money,  the  transfer  of  estatca, 
anri  variou"  othc^  rv^cuniary  concerns, 

FREIGHT,  CARGO,  LADING,  LOAD,  BURDEN. 

Freight^  through  the  northern  languages  in  all  pro- 
babiliiy  comes  from  the  Latin  fero  to  bring,  signifying 
the  thing  brought;  cargo,  in  French  cargaison^  pro- 
bably a  variation  from  carriage,  is  employed  for  all 
the  conlei.ts  of  a  vessel,  with  the  exception  of  tlie 
persons  tliat  it  carries ;  lading  and  load  (in  German 
laden  to  load),  comes  most  probably  from  the  word 
last  a  burden.,  signifying  the  burden  or  weight  im- 
posed upon  any  carriage;  burden,  which  through  the 
medium  of  the  northern  languages,  conies  from  the 
Greek  0rfpro£-,  and  (p^pta  to  carry,  conveys  the  idea  of 
weight  wliich  is  borne  by  the  vessel. 

A  captain  speaks  of  tlie/re?^A(  of  his  ship  as  tha* 
which  is  the  object  of  his  voyage,  by  which  all  whu  are 
interested  in  it  aie  to  make  tlieir  profit ;  the  valuci  and 
nature  of  the  freight  are  the  first  objects  of  consider 
dtlon  ;  lie  speaks  of  the  lading  as  the  thing  which  is  to 
fill  thes  liip;  the  qnnntity,  and  ^^'eight  of  the  lading. 
are  to  be  taken  into  the  consideration:  he  speaks  uf 
the  car^o  as  that  which  goes  with  the  ship,  and  belongfa 
as  it  wore  to  the  ship  ;  the  amount  of  the  cargo  is  thai 
which  is  first  thought  of:  he  speaks  of  the  burden  as 
that  which  his  vessel  will  bear;  it  is  tlie  property  of 
the  ship  which  is  to  be  estimated. 

The  ship-broker  regulates  the  freight:  the  captain 
and  the  crew  dispose  the  lading:  the  agent  sees  to  the 
disposal  of  the  cai'^o ;  the  ship-bnilder  determines  the 
burden:  the  carrier  looks  to  the  load  which  lie  has  to 
carry.  The/m^A(  must  consist  of  such  merchandise 
as  will  pay  for  the  transport  and  risk :  the  lailing  must 
consist  of  such  things  as  can  be  most  conveniently 
stowed*  the  value  of  a  cargo  depends  not  only  on  thf 
nature  of  the  commodity,  but  the  market  to  which 
it  is  carried;  the  burden  of  a  vessel  is  estimated  by 
the  number  of  tons  whico  it  can  carry.    Freight  anrf 

*  Abbe  Girard    '  rtstronomi-,  Aslroloeue  ' 
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turden  ina.  rt)metimes  he  used  »a  ft  figurative  appli- 
cation ; 
Hasie.  nij  iezr  iTalher  ('t  le  ro  ;ime  to  wait), 
And  load  my  ii>o.Uders  Willi  a  willing  freight. 

The  surging  air  receives 
Its  pl'.(n!y  burden. — Thumson. 


MERCANTILE,  COMMERCIAL. 
Mercantile^  from  merchandise^  respecls  the  actual 
(faiisaction  of  business,  or  a  transfer  of  merchandUe 
bv  sale  or  purchase ;  commercial  conipreheiids  the 
llieory  and  practice  of  commerce:  hence  we  speak  in 
a  peculiar  manner  of  a  mercantile  house,  a  jnercantile 
town  a  mercantile  situation,  and  the  like;  'Sucli  is 
the  happiness,  the  iiope  of  which  seduced  me  from  the 
duties  and  pleasures  of  a  mercantile  life.' — Johnson. 
But  of  a  commercial  education,  a  commercial  people, 
commercial  speculations,  and  tlie  like,  '  The  commer- 
cial world  is  very  frequently  put  into  confusion  by  the 
bankruptcy  of  merchants.' — Johnson. 


VENAL,  MERCENARY,  HIRELING. 

Fenal^  from  the  Latin  venalis,  signifies  saleable  or 
ready  to  be  sold,  which,  applied  as  it  commonly  is  to 
peiso[i9,  is  a  nmch  stronger  term  tlian  mercenary.  A 
venal  man  gives  up  all  principle  for  interest;  a  me?-- 
cenary  man  seeks  his  interest  without  regard  to  princi- 
ple :  renaf  writers  are  such  as  write  in  favour  of  the 
cause  that  can  promote  tiiem  to  riches  or  lionours  ;  a 
servant  is  commiinly  a  mercenary  who  gives  his  ser- 
^^ices  according  as  he  is  paid  :  those  who  are  hmdest  m 
Iheir  professions  of  political  purity  are  the  best  sub- 
jects for  a  minister  to  make  venal  : 

The  minister,  well  pleas'd  at  small  expense 

To  silence  so  much  rude  im|ieriinence. 

With  squeeze  and  whisper  yields  to  his  demands, 

And  on  the  venal  list  enroU'd  he  stands. — Jenyns. 

mercenary  spirit  is  engendered  in  the  minds  of  those 
^ho  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  trade;  'For 
heir  assistance  they  repair  to  the  northern  steel,  and 
6ring  in  an  unnatural,  inercenary  crew.' — South. 

Hireling  i^i-om  Aire,  and  mercenary  from  merx  wages, 
■re  applied  to  any  one  who  follows  a  sordid  emj^loy- 
ment;  but  hilling  may  sometimes  be  taken  in  its  pro- 
per and  less  reproachful  sense,  for  one  who  is  hired  as  a 
servant  to  perform  an  allotted  work ;  but  in  general  they 
are  both  reproachful  epithets;  the  former  Jiaving  par- 
ticulac:  reference  to  the  meanness  of  the  employment, 
and  the  latter  to  the  sordid  character  of  the  (terson. 
Hirelivg  prints  are  those  which  are  in  the  pay  of  a 
party;  'ft  was  not  his  carrying  tlie  bag  which  made 
Judas  a  thief  and  a  hireling.'' — South.  A  mercenary 
princijile  will  sometimes  actuate  men  in  the  highest 
station;  'These  soldiers  were  n\^E  citizens,  but  mer- 
cenary^ sordid  deserters.' — Burkk. 


COMMODITY,  GOODS,  MERCHANDISE, 
WARE. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  articles  of  trade 
under  various  circumstances. 

Commodity,  in  Latin  commoditas,  signifies  in  its 
abstract  sense  convenience,  and  in  an  extended  appli- 
cation the  thing  that  is  convenient  or  fir  for  use,  which 
being  also  saleable,  the  word  has  been  employed  for 
the  thing  that  is  sold  ;  goods,  which  denotes  the  thing 
that  is  good,  has  derived  its  use  from  the  same  analogy 
in  its  sense  as  in  the  former  case ;  merchandise,  in 
French  marchandise^  Latin  mercatura  or  merxy  He- 
brew 13D  to  sell,  signifies  a  saleable  matter:  ware,  in 
Saxon  ware,  German,  &c.  waare,  signifies  properly  any 
thing  manufactured,  and,  by  an  extension  of  the  sense, 
an  article  for  sale. 

Commodity  is  empIoyed»only  for  articles  of  the  first 
necessity;  it  is  the  source  of  comfort  and  object  of  in- 
dustry. Goods  is  applied  to  every  thing  belonging  to 
tradesmen,  for  which  there  is  a  stipulated  value:  they 
are  sold  retail,  and  are  the  proper  objects  of  trade. 
-V«rcAanrfi.se  applies  to  what  belongs  to  merchants;  it 
is.  the  object  of  commerce.  IVarcs  are  riianufactured, 
and  may  be  either  ^-pods  or  merchandise.     A  country 
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has  its  commodities;  a  shopkeeper  his  goodi,    i  nier 
chant  liis  vicrchandise  ;  a  manulacturer  his  wares. 

The  most  important  commodities  in  a  country  are 
what  are  denominated  staple  commodities,  which  con- 
stitute its  main  liclies;  yet,  ulttiough  England  lias 
fewer  of  such  commodities  than  almost  any  other  na- 
tion, it  has  been  etiabied,  by  the  industry  and  energy  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  its  govern- 
ment, i\nd  its  happy  insular  situation,  not  only  to  obtain 
the  commodities  of  other  countries,  but  to  increat* 
their  number,  for  the  convenience  of  the  whole  world 
and  its  own  aggrandizement:  'Men  must  have  made 
some  considerable  progress  towards  civilization  before 
they  acquired  the  idea  of  property  so  as  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  most  simple  of  all  contracts,  that  of  ex- 
changing by  baiter  one  rude  commodity  for  another.' — 
Robertson.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  tradesman  to 
provide  himself  with  such  goods  as  he  can  recommend 
to  his  custotners  ;  the  proper  choice  of  which  depends 
on  judgement  and  experience;  'It gives  me  very  great 
scandal  to  observe,  wherever  I  go,  how  much  skill  in 
buying  all  manner  of  goods  there  is  necessary  to  defend 
yourself  from  being  cheated.' — Steele.  The  convey  ■ 
ance  of  merchandise  into  England  is  always  attended 
with  considerable  risk,  as  they  must  be  transported  by 
water:  on  tlie  continent  it  is  very  slow  and  expensive, 
as  they  are  generally  transported  by  land  ;  '  If  we  con- 
sider this  expensive  voyage,  whicli  is  undertaken  in 
search  of  know'-idge,  and  how  few  there  are  who  take 
in  any  considerable  merchandise ;  how  hard  is  it,  that 
the  very  small  number  who  are  distinguished  with 
abilities  to  kimw  Itovv  to  vend  their  wttres,  should  suffer 
being  plundered  by  privateers  under  the  very  cannon 
that  sliould  protect  lliem!' — Addison.  All  kinds  of 
wares  are  not  the  most  saleable  commodities,  but 
eartheii  loare  claims  a  preference  over  every  other 


GOODS,  FURNITURE,  CHATTELS,  MOVE 
ABLES,  EFFECTS. 

All  these  terms  are  applied  to  such  things  as  belong 
to  an  individual ;  the  first  term  is  the  most  general 
both  in  sense  and  application  ;  all  the  rest  are  species. 

ii'urTiiiure comprehends  all  household  goods;  where 
fore  in  regard  to  an  individual,  supposing  tiie  house  to 
contain  all  he  has,  the  general  is  put  for  the  specifick 
term,  as  when  one  speaks  of  a  person's  moving  his 
goods  for  his  furniture :  but  in  the  strict  sense  goods 
coiiiprehends  more  than  furniture,  including  not  only 
that  which  is  adapted  for  the  domestick  purposes  of 
a  family,  but  also  every  thing  which  is  of  value  to  a 
perstm:  the  chairs  and  lables  are  a  part  of  furniture  ; 
papers,  books,  and  money  are  included  amon^  his 
goods ;  it  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  goods,  even  m  its 
most  limited  sense,  is  of  wider  \yx\x>on\.\\?a\  furniture ; 
'•  Now  I  give  up  my  shop  and  disposeof  all  my  poetical 
goods  at  once ;  I  must  therefore  desire  that  the  publick 
would  please  to  take  thefu  in  the  grossj  and  that  Qyexy 
body  would  turn  over  what  lie  does  not  like.' — Prioh. 
'Considering  that  your  houses,  your  place  and  furni- 
ture, are  not  suitable  to  your  quality,  I  conceive  that 
your  expense  ought  to  be  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  your 
estate.'—  Wentworth. 

Chattels,  which  is  probably  changed  from  cattle,  is 
a  termnotinordinary  use,  but  still  sufficiently  employed 
to  deserve  notice.  It  comprehends  that  species  of 
goods  which  is  in  a  special  manner  separated  from 
one's  person  and  house  ;  a  man's  cattle,  his  implements 
of  husbandry,  the  alienable  rights  which  he  has  in  land 
or  buildings,  are  all  comprehended  nnder  chattels; 
hence  the  propriety  of  the  expression  to  seize  a  man's 
goods  and  chatiels,  as  denoting  the  disposable  property 
which  he  has  about  his  peison  or  at  a  distance.  Some- 
times this  word  is  used  in  the  singular  number,  and 
also  in  the  figurative; 

Honour's  a  lease  for  lives  to  come, 

And  cannot  be  extended  from 

The  legal  tenant;  'tis  a  chattel 

Not  to  be  forfeited  in  battle.— Hitdibras 

Moveables  comprehends  all  the  otlier  terms  in  the 
limited  application  to  property,  as  far  as  it  admits  of 
being  removed  from  one  place  to  the  other;  it  is  op 
posed  eitlierto  fixtures,  wlien  speaking  o(  fumitiire, 
or  to  land  as  contrasted  to  goods  and  •-kattels;  '  'I'hera 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  moveables  of  ever}   kmi 
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become  sooner  appropriated  than  the  permanent,  sub- 
Htaiitial  soil.' — Blackstone. 

Effects  is  a  term  ot'  nearly  as  extensive  a  significa- 
tion as  goodSj  but  not  so  extensive  in  application: 
whatever  a  man  has  that  is  of  any  supposed  value,  or 
convertible  into  money,  is  entitled  his  goods ;  whatever 
a  man  has  that  can  effect,  produce,  or  bring  forth 
money  by  sale,  is  entitled  his  effects  :  goods  tiicefore 
is  applied  only  to  that  wliich  a  man  has  at  his  own  uis- 
posal ;  efects  more  properly  to  that  wJiicii  is  left  at  the 
disposal  of  others.  A  man  maices  a  sale  of  his  goods 
on  liis  removal  from  any  place ;  his  creditors  or  execu- 
tors take  care  of  his  effects  either  on  his  bankruptcy  or 
decease:  goods,  in  this  case,  is  seldom  employed  but  in 
the  limited  sense  of  what  is  removeable ;  but  effects  in- 
cludes everything  personal,  freehold,  and  copyhold; 
'  The  laws  of  bankruptcy  compel  the  bankrupt  to  give 
up  all  his  effects  to  the  use  of  tJie  creditors  without  any 
noncealment.' — Blackstomk. 


GOODS,  POSSESSIONS,  PROPERTY. 
All  these  terms  are  applicable  to  such  things  as  are 
the  means  of  enjoyment ;  but  the  former  term  respects 
the  direct  quality  of  producing  enjoyment,  the  latter 
two  have  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  enjoyment:  we 
consider  ^00 ds  as  they  are  realor  imaginary,  adapted 
or  not  adapted  for  the  producing  of  real  iiappiness; 
those  who  abound  in  the  goods  of  this  world  are  not 
always  the  happiest;  'The  worldUng  attaches  himself 
wholly  to  what  he  reckons  the  only  solid  goods,  the 
possession  of  riches  and  influence.'— Blair.  Posses- 
sions must  be  regarded  as  they  are  lasting  or  temporary ; 
he  who  is  anxious  for  ea.vth]y  possessions  forgets  that 
they  are  but  transitory  and  dependent  upon  a  thousand 
contingencies ;  '  While  worldly  men  enlarge  their  pos- 
sessions, and  extend  their  connexions,  they  imagine 
they  are  strengthening  themselves.' — Blair.  P?  operty 
fis  to  be  considered  as  it  is  legal  or  illegal,  just  or  un- 
just ;  thoso  who  are  anxious  for  great  property  are  not 
always  scrupulous  about  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
obtained. 

For  numerous  blessings  yearly  shower'd. 
And  property  with  plenty  crown'd. 
Accept  our  pious  praise. — Dryden. 
The  purity  of  a  man's  Christian  character  is  in  dan- 
ger from  anoverweaning  attachment  to  earthl}' ^oods; 
no  wise  man  will  boast  the  multitude  of  his  posses- 
sions, when  he  reflects  that  if  they  do  not  leave  him, 
the  lime  is  not  far  distant  when  he  must  leave  them  ; 
the  validity  of  one's  claim  to  property  which  comes  by 
inheritance  is  better  founded  than  any  other. 


RICHES,  WEALTH,  OPULENCE, 
AFFLUENCE. 
Riches,  in  German  reichthum,  from  rcicke  a  kingdom, 
comes  from  the  Latin  rego  to  rule ;  because  riches  and 
power  are  intimately  connected ;  wealth,  from  well, 
signifies  well  being;  opulence,  from  the  Latin  opes 
riches,  denotes  the  atiite  of  having  riches;  affluence^ 
from  the  Latin  ad  and  fiuo,  denotes  either  the  act  of 
riches  flowing  in  to  a  person,  or  the  state  of  having 
riches  to  flow  in. 

Riches  is  a  general  term  denoting  any  considerable 
share  of  property,  but  without  immediate  reference  to 
a  possessor;  wealth  denotes  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  possessor ;  opulence  characterizes  the  present 
possession  of  great  riches ;  affiuence  denotes  the  in- 
creasing wealth  of  the  individual.  Riches  is  a  con- 
dition opposed  to  poverty;  the  whole  world  is  divided 
into  rich  and  poor;  ^Riches  are  apt  to  betray  a  man 
into  arrogance.'— Addison.  Wealth  is  that  positive 
and  sui>stantial  share  in  the  goods  of  fortune  which 
distinguish  an  individual  from  his  neighbours,  by 
pulling  him  in  possession  of  all  that  is  commonly  de- 
aired  and  sought  after  by  man ; 

His  best  companions  innocence  and  health. 
And  his  best  riches  ignorance  of  wealth. 

Goldsmith. 
He  who  has  much  money  has  great  wealth; 

Along  the  lawn  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldly  wealth  and  cumb'rous  pomp  repose. 
Goldsmith. 


Opulence  is  likewise  a  positively  great  share  of  ric/iet 
but  refers  rather  to  the  external  posseBsions,  than  tc 
the  whole  cundiUon  of  the  man.  He  who  has  much 
land,  much  cattle,  many  houses,  and  the  like,  is  pro- 
perly denominated  opulent;  'Our  Saviour  did  not 
choose  for  himself  an  easy  and  opulent  condition.' — 
Blair.  j3ffluence  is  a  term  peculiai  ly  applicable  to  the 
flucmating  condition  of  things  which  flow  in  in  quan 
lilies,  or  fl;ow  away  in  equally  great  quantities;  '  Pros- 
perity is  often  an  equivocal  word  denoting  merely 
affiuence  of  possession.* — Blair.  Hence  we  do  not  say 
that  a  man  is  opulent,  but  that  he  is  affluent  in  his  cir- 
cumstances. 

Wealth  and  opulence  are  applied  to  individuals,  or 
communities;  affiuence  is  applicable  only  to  an  indi 
vidual.  The  wealth  of  a  nation  must  be  procured  by 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  opulence  of  a  town 
may  arise  from  some  local  circumstance  in  its  favour, 
as  its  favourable. situation  for  trade  and  the  hke;  he 
who  lives  in  affluence  is  apt  to  forget  the  uncertain 
tenure  by  which  he  holds  iiis  riches;  we  speak  ol 
riches  as  te  their  effects  upon  men's  minds  and  man- 
ners ;  it  is  not  every  one  who  knows  how  to  use  them 
We  speak  of  wealth  as  it  raises  a  man  in  the  scale  of 
society;  the  wealthy  merchant  is  an  important  membei 
of  the  community:  wespeakofo;/2i/mce  as  it  indicates 
the  flourishing  slate  of  the  individual :  an  opulent  man 
shows  unquestionable  maiks  of  his  opulence  around 
him  :  we  speak  of  affiuence  to  characterize  the  abun- 
dance of  the  individual  ^  we  show  our  affiuence  by  the 
style  of  our  living. 


MONEY,  CASH. 

Money  comes  from  the  Latin  moneta,  which  signl 
fied  stamped. coin,  from  moneo  to  advise,  to  inform  of 
its  value,  by  means  of  an  inscription  or  stamp;  cash, 
from  the  French  caisse  a  chest,  signifies  that  which  ia 
put  in  a  chest. 

•  Money  is  applied  to  every  thing  which  serves  as  a 
circulating  medium ;  cash  is,  in  a  strict  sense,  put  for 
coin  only:  bank  notes  are  money;  guineas  and  shil- 
lings are  cask:  all  cash  ia  therefore  money,  but  al! 
money  is  not  cash.  The  only  money  xhe  Chinese  have 
are  square  bits  of  metal,  with  a  hole  through  the  centre, 
by  which  they  are  strung  upon  a  string:  travellers  on 
the  Continent  must  always  be  provided  with  letters  of 
credit,  which  may  be  turned  into  cash  as  convenience 
requires. 

TO  HEAP,  PILE,  ACCUMULATE,  AMASS 
To  heap  signifies  to  form  into  a  heap,  which  through 
the  medium  of  the  northern  languages  is  derivable 
from  the  Latin  cojna  plenty.  'To  pile  is  to  form  into  a 
pile,  which,  being  a  variation  of  pole,  signifies  a  high 
raised  heap.  To  accumulate,  from  the  Latin  cumulus 
a  heap,  signifies  to  put  heap  upon  heap.  To  amass  is 
literally  to  form  into  a  mass. 

To  heap  is  an  indefinite  action :  it  may  be  performed 

with  or  without  order :  to  pile  is  a  definite  action  done 

with  design  and  order;  th'js  we  heap  stones,  ox  pile 

wood :  to  heap  may  be  to  make  into  large  or  small  heaps ; 

Within  the  circles  arms  and  iripods  lie. 

Ingots  of  gold  and  silver  heap'd  on  high. 

Dryden 
To  pile  is  always  to  make  something  considerable ; 
This  would  T  celebrate  with  annn^il  games. 
With  gilts  on  allars/jii't/,  and  Iioly  flames. 

Drydkn. 
Children  may  heap  sticks  together ;  men  pile  loads  ot 
wood  together.  To  heap  and  pile  are  used  mostly  in 
the  physical,  accumulate  and  amass  in  the  physical  or 
moral  acceptation ;  the  former  is  a  species  of  Ji^aving- 
the  latter  of  ;?iZm^:  we  accwmwZatc  whatever  is  bioucTit 
together  in  a  loose  manner;  we  amass  that  which  can 
coalesce :  thus  a  man  accumulates  guineas ;  he  amasses 
wealth.  ^ 

To  accumulate  and  to  amass  are  not  always  the  acta 
of  conscious  agents:  things  may  accumulate  or  amasi  ■ 
water  or  buovj  accumulates  by  the  continual  accession 
ot  fresh  quantities ;  the  \ce  amasses  in  rivers  until  it 
IS  frozen  over:  so  in  the  moral  accenialion,  evils, 
abuses,  and  the  like,  accumulate;  corruption  amassvs 

♦  Vide  Trufller:  "  Money,  cash," 
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When  ovfirwhelmed  with  tin  accumulation  of  sorrows, 
the  believer  is  never  left  cointbrtless ;  '  These  odes  are 
marked  by  glittering  accumulations  of  ungraceful  or- 
namonts.' — Johnson.  The  industrious  inqnirer  may 
collect  a  mass  of  intelligence  ;  *Slr  Francis  13acoii,  by 
an  extraoidinary  force  of  nature,  compass  nf  thought, 
and  indefatigahle  study,  had  amassed  to  luriisetf  such 
•stores  of  knowledge  as  we  catniot  look  upon  without 
amazement.' — Huqiiks. 

STOCK,    STORE. 
Stocky  from  stick,  stoke,  stow,  and  stuffs  signifies  any 
quantity  laid  up ;  store,  in  Welch  star,  comes  from  the 

Hebrew  '^nS  ^"  '>•*!*'• 

The  ideas  of  wealth  and  stability  being  naturally 
allied,  it  is  not  surprising  that  stock,  which  expresses 
the  latter  idea,  should  also  be  put  for  the  former,  par- 
ticularly as  the  abundance  here  referred  to  serves  as  a 
foundation  in  the  same  manner  as  stock  in  the  literal 
sense  does  to  a  tree 

Store  likewise  implies  a  quantity ;  but  agreeable  to 
b^e  derivation  of  the  word,  it  implies  an  accumulated 
quantity.  Any  quantity  of  materials  which  is  in  hand 
may  serve  as  a  stock  for  a  given  purpose ;  thus  a  I'tiW 
BhiUings  with  some  persons  may  be  their  stock  in  trnde : 
any  quantity  of  materials  brought  together  for  a  given 
purpose  may  serve  as  a  store  ;  thus  the  industrious  ant 
,  collects  a  store  of  grain  for  the  winter :  we  judge  of  a 
man's  substantial  propi^rty  by  tlie  stock  of  goods  which 
he  has  on  hand;  we  judge  of  a  man's  disposable  pro- 
perty by  the  store  which  he  has.  The  stock  is  that 
which  nmst  increase  of  itself;  it  is  the  sonrce  and 
foundation  of  industry:  the  store  is  that  which  we 
must  add  to  occasionally;  it  is  that  from  which  we 
draw  in  time  of  need.  By  a  stock  we  gain  riches;  by 
dk  store  we  guard  against  want:  n  stock  requires  skill 
and  judgement  to  make  the  proper  application ;  a  stare 
requires  foresight  and  management  to  make  itagainst 
the  proper  season.  It  is  necessary  for  one  who  has  a 
large  trade  to  have  a  large  stoc/:;  and  for  him  who  has 
no  prospect  of  supply  to  have  a  large  store. 

The  same  distinction  subsists  between  these  words 
in  their  moral  application;  he  who  wishes  to  speak  a 
foreign  languase  must  have  a  stock  of  familiar  words ; 
stores  of  learning  are  frequently  lost  to  the  world  for 
want  of  means  and  opportunity  to  bring  them  forth  to 
publick  view ;  '  It  will  not  sutTice  to  rally  all  one's  little 
utmost  into  one's  discourse,  which  can  constitute  a 
divine.  Any  man  would  then  quickly  be  drained  ;  and 
his  short  stock  would  serve  but  for  one  meeting  in 
ordinary  converse;  therefore  there  ijust  be  store^ 
plenty,  and  a  treasuie,  lest  he  turn  broker  in  divinity.' 
—South. 

As  verbs,  to  stock  and  to  store  both  signify  to  pro- 
vide ;  but  the  former  Is  a  provision  for  the  present  use, 
and  the  latter  for  some  future  purpose:  a  tradesman 
stocks  himself  with  such  articles  as  are  most  saleable  ; 
a  fortress  or  a  ship  is  stored :  a  person  stocks  himself 
with  patience,  or  stores  his  memory  with  knowledge. 

TO  TREASURE,  HOARD. 
The  idea  of  layiuL^  up  carefully  is  common  to  these 
verbs;  but  to  treasure  is  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of 
preserving;  to  hoard,  to  lay  up  for  the  sake  of  accu- 
mulating; we  treasure  up  tJie  gifts  of  a  friend;  the 
miser  Aoaj-rfA-  up  his  money:  we  attach  a  real  value  to 
that  which  we  treasure;  a  fictitious  value  to  that 
which  is  hoarded.  To  treasure  is  used  either  in  the 
proper  or  improper  sense  ;  to /toart/ only  in  the  proper 
sense:  we  treasure  a  book  on  which  we  set  particular 
value,  or  we  treasure  the  words  or  actions  of  another 
in  our  recollection;  'Fancy  can  combine  the  ideas 
which  memory  has  treasured.^ — Hawkes worth. 
The  miser  hoards  in  his  coffers  whatever  he  can 
Ficrape  together ; 

Hoards  ev'n  beyond  the  miser's  wish  abound. 
Goldsmith. 

PLENTIFUL,  PLENTEOUS,  ABUNDANT, 

COI'IOUS,  AMPLE. 

Plentiful  and    ■plenteous   signify  the    presence  of 

plenty,  plenitude,  or  fulness;    abundance,   in    Latin 

ahundaniia.,  from  abiindo  to  overflow,  compounded  of 

the  intensive  ib  and  U7ida  a  wave,  signifies  flowinit 


over  in  great  quantities  like  the  waves;  coplms,  in 
Latin  capiosus,  from  cvpia,  or  con,  and  opes  a  stock 
signifies  having  a  suire;  amplc^  in  Latin  aviptus^  from 
the  Greek  AvdnXcwit  signifies  over-full. 

Plentifvl  and  plerUants  differ  only  in  use ;  the 
former  being  nmst  employed  in  the  fandliar,  the  latter 
in  the  giave  slyle. 

Plenty  fills;  af}undavce  does  more,  it  leaves  a  super 
fluily;  as  that,  however,  wliicli  fills  suffices  as  much 
as  that  which  fiows  over,  the  term  abundance  is  often 
employed  promiscuously  with  that  of  juZc;*/?/;  we  cir 
indiflerently  say  a  plentiful  harvest,  or  an  abvndcnt 
harvest.  Plenty  is,  however,  more  frequent  in  the 
literal  sense  for  ihat  which  fills  the  body  ;  ahnndcnce^ 
for  that  which  fills  the  mind,  or  the  desire  of  the  mnd 
A  plenty  of  [irovisions  is  even  more  conunon  than  an 
abundance;  a  plenty  of  food  ;  a  plenty  of  corn,  wine, 
and  oil ; 

The  resiy  knaves  are  overrun  with  ease, 
As  plenty  ever  is  the  nuree  of  laction. — Rowe. 
But  an  abundaiice  of  woids;  an  abundance  of  riches, 
an  abundance  of  wit  ami  humour.  In  cerlain  years  fruit 
is  plentiful^  and  at  other  times  grain  is  plentiful:  iu 
all  cases  we  have  abundant  cause  for  gratitude  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things  ; 

And  God  said,  let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile  with  spawn  abundant^  living  soul. 

Milton. 
Copious  and  ample  are  modes  either  of  plenty  or 
abundance;  the  former  is  employed  in  regard  to  what 
is  collected  or  brought  into  one  point:  the  'nnplc  is 
employed  only  in  regard  to  what  may  be  narrowed  or 
expanded.  A  copious  stream  of  blood,  or  a  copious 
flow  of  words,  equally  designate  the  quantity  vvhicii  is 
collected  together; 

Smooth  to  the  shelving  brink  a  copious  flood 
Rolls  fair  and  placid. — Thomson. 
As  an  awple  provision,  an  ample  store,  an  ample  share 
marks  that  which  may  at  pleasure  be  increased  or 
diminished ; 

Peaceful  beneath  primeval  trees,  that  cast 
Their  ample  shade  o'er  Niger's  yellow  stream, 
Leans  the  huge  elephant,  wisest  of  brutes. 

Thomson. 


FULNESS,  PLENITUDE. 
Although  plenitude  is  no  more  than  a  derivative 
from  the  Latin  for  fulness^  yet  the  latter  is  used  either 
in  the  proper  sense  to  express  the  state  of  objects  that 
are  full,  or  in  the  improper  sense  to  express  great 
quantity,  which  is  the  accompaniment  of  fulness;  the 
former  only  in  the  higher  style  and  in  the  improper 
sense  :  hence  we  say  in  the  fulness  of  one's  heart,  in 
the  fulness  nf  one's  joy,  or  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily ;  but  the  plenitude  of  glory,  the  plenitude 
of  power ; 

All  mankind 
Must  have  been  lost,  adjudg'd  to  death  and  hell, 
By  doom  severe,  had  not  the  Son  of  God, 
In  whom  the  fulness  dwells  of  love  divine, 
His  dearest  meditation  thus  renew'd. — Milton. 
'  The  most  beneficent  Being  is  he  who  hath  an  abso- 
lute fulness  of  perfection  in  himself,  who  gave  exist- 
ence to  the  universe,  and  so  cannot  be  supposed  to 
want  that  which  he  communicated  without  diminish- 
ing from  the  plenitude  of  his  own  power  and  happi 
ness.' — Grovk. 

FERTILE,  FRUITFUL,  PROLIFICK. 
Fertile,  in  Latin  fertilis,  from  fero  to  bear,  signl 
fies  capable  of  bearing  or  bringing  to  W^hi ;  fi-uitful 
signifies  full  of  fruit,  or  containing  within  itself  much 
fruit;  proZ(^c/i:  is  compounded  of  proles  and  facio  to 
make  a  progeny. 

Fertile  expresses  in  its  proper  sense  the  faculty  of 
sending  forth  from  iiself  that  which  is  not  of  its  own 
nature,  and  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  ground  whicli 
causes  every  thing  within  il-self  to  grow  up  ; 

Why  should  I  mention  those,  whose  oozy  soil 
Is  render'd  fertile  by  the  o'erflowing  Nile 

Jenyns, 
Fruitful  expresses  a  state  containing  or  pnssessipj 
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abundantly  tliat  whkh  is  of  the  same  nature;  it  is, 
therefore,  peculiarly  applicable  to  trees,  plants,  vegeta- 
bles, and  wJiatever  is  said  to  bear  fruit ; 

When  first  the  soil  receives  the  fruitful  seed, 
Make  no  delay,  but  cover  it  with  speed.— Drvden. 
ProUfick  expresses  the  faculty  of  generating;  it  con- 
veys tlierefore  the  idea  of  what  is  creative,  and  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  animals ;  '  All  dogs  are  of  one  s[ie- 
cies  they  mingling  together  in  generation,  and  the 
breed  of  such  mixtures  being  prolijick.' — Ray.  We 
may  say  that  the  giourid  is  either  fertile  or  fruitful^ 
but  not  prol'Jick  :  we  may  speak  of  a  female  of  any 
species  he\n*^  fruitful  and  prolijick,  but  nui  fertile  ; 
we  may  speak  of  nature  as  being  fruitful,  but  neither 
fertile  nor  prolifick.  A  country  is  fertile  as  it  respects 
the  quality  of  the  soil ;  it  is  fruitful  as  it  respects  the 
abundance  of  its  produce  :  it  is  possible,  therelbre,  for 
aconrtry  to  be  fruitful  by  the  industry  of  its  inha- 
bitants., although  not  fertile  by  nature. 

An  animal  is  said  to  he  fruitful  as  it  respects  the 
number  of  young  which  it  has  ;  it  is  said  to  be  proli' 
Jick  as  it  respects  its  generative  power.  Some  women 
are  more  fruitful  than  others ;  but  there  are  many  ani- 
mals more  prolifick  than  human  creatures.  The  lands 
in  Egypt  are  rendered  fertile  by  means  of  mud  which 
they  receive  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile:  they 
consequently  produce  harvests  more  fruitful  than  in 
almost  any  other  country.  Among  the  Orientals  bar- 
renness was  reckoned  a  disgrace,  and  every  woman 
was  ambitious  to  be  fruitful:  there  are  some  insects, 
particularly  among  the  noxious  tribes,  which  are  so 
prolijicic,  that  they  are  not  many  hours  in  being  before 
they  begin  to  breed. 

In  tiie  figurative  application  they  admit  of  a  similar 
distinction.  A  man  is  fertile  in  expedients  who  rea- 
dily contrives  upon  the  spur  of  the  occasion ;  he  is 
fruitful  in  resources  who  has  them  ready  at  his  hand ; 
his  brain  is  prolifick  if  it  generates  an  abundance  of 
new  conceptions.  A  mind  is  fertile  which  has  powers 
that  admit  of  cultivation  and  expansion;  'To  every 
woik  Warourton  biought  a  memory  full  fraught,  toge- 
ther with  a  fancy  fertile  of  combinations.'— Johnson. 
An  imagination  is  fruitful  that  is  ricli  in  stores  of 
ima;;eiv;  a  genius  \s  prolifick  that  is  rich  in  invention. 
Females  are  fertile  in  expedients  and  devices  ;  ambi- 
tion and  avarice  are  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  dis- 
cord and  misery  in  publick  and  nrivaie  life  ;  '  Tlie  phi- 
losophy received  from  thcGreeks  has  been  fruitful  in 
controversies,  but  barien  of  works.' — Bacon.  Novel- 
writers  are  the  most  prolifick  class  of  autliors  ; 
Parent  of  light !  all-seeing  sun, 
Prolifick  beam,  whose  rays  dispense 
The  various  gifts  of  Providence. — Gay. 


I.ARGELY,  COPIOUSLY,  FULLY. 

Largely  {v.  Great)  is  here  taken  in  the  moral  senFe, 
end,  if  the  derivation  given  of  it  be  true,  in  the  most 
pro[ier  sense ;  copiously  comes  from  the  Latin  copia 
plenty,  signifying  in  a  plentiful  degree;  fully  signifies 
in  a  full  degree ;  to  the  full  extent,  as  far  as  it  can 
teach. 

duantify  is  the  idea  expressed  in  common  by  all 
these  terms  ;  but.  largely  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will  in  the  agent;  cojozows/t/ qualifies 
nctions  that  are  done  by  inanimate  objects  ;  fully  qua- 
lifies the  actions  of  a  rational  agent,  but  it  denotes  a 
degree  or  extent  which  catmot  be  surpassed. 

A  person  deals  largely  in  Ihings,  or  he  drinks  laj-ge 
draughts;  rivers  are  cwpiou.-'/y  supplied  in  rainy  seV 
sons  ;  H  uersoB  '\s  fully  satisfied,  or  fully  prepared.  A 
bountiful  Providence  has  distributed  his  gifts  largely 
among  hU  creatures;  'Tlieie  is  <me  very  faulty  me- 
thod of  drawing  np  the  laws,  thnt  is,  when  the  case  is 
largely  set  forth  in  the  preamble.' — Bacon.  Blood 
flows  copiously  from  a  deep  wound  when  it  is  first 
made; 

The  youths  with  wine  the  copious  goblets  crown'd, 

And  pleas'd  dispense  the  flowing  bowls  around. 

Pope. 
When  a  man  is  not  fully  convinced  of  his  own  insuf- 
ficiency, he  is  not  prepared  to  listen  to  the  counsel  of 
Jthers;  '  Every  word  (in  the  Bible)  is  so  weighty  thai 

ought  to  he  carefully  considered  by  all  that  desire 
(kllv  to  imdoi-stand  the  sense.' — BEVERiraw. 


PROFUSION,  PRO^l^SENLSb. 

Profusion,  from  the  Latin  profvvdo  to  pour  furtS 
is  taken  in  relation  to  unconscious  objects,  which  poui 
forth  in  great  plenly ;  p7-ofusencss  is  laken  from  the 
same,  in  relation  to  conscious  ag^nrs,  who  likewise 
pour  forth  in  great  plenly.  'I'he  term  profusion^ 
therefore,  is  put  for  plenty  itself,  and  the  term  profuse 
7iess  as  a  characteridtick  of  peisons  in  the  sense  of  ex 
travagnnce. 

At  the  hospitable  board  of  the  rich  there  will  nntu 
rally  be  a  profusion  of  every  thing  which  can  gratify 
the  appetite ; 

Ye  glitt'ring  towns  with  wealth  and  spleadoui 
crown'd. 

Ye  fields  where  summer  spreads  ;ji-o/HS2on  round, 

For  nie  your  tributary  stores  combine. — Goldsmith 
When  men  see  an  unusual  degree  nC  profusion,  they 
are  apt  to  indulge  themselves  in  profuseness  ;  '  I  was 
convinced  that  the  hheiality  of  my  young  companion? 
was  only  profuscness.''—ion's&o'^. 


EXTRAVAGANT,  PRODIGAL,  LAVISH, 
PROFUSE 

Extravagant,  from  extra  and  vagans,  signifies  m 
general  wandering  from  the  line  ;  and  prodigal,  from 
the  Latin  prodigies  and  prodigo  to  launch  forth,  sig 
nifics  in  general  to  send  fortiT,  or  give  out  in  greal 
quantities;  lavish  comes  probably  fi um  the  Latin  lavo 
to  wash,  signifying  to  wash  away  m  waste  ;  profuse, 
from  the  Latin  ^ro/HSHs,  jtaiticipleof  ^T-o/Mnrfoiopour 
forth,  signifies  pouring  out  freely. 

The  idea  of  using  immoderately  is  implied  in  all 
these  terms,  but  extravagant  is  the  most  general  in 
its  meaning  and  application.  The  extravagant  ntan 
spends  his  money  without  reason  ;  the  prodigal  man 
spends  it  in  excesses ;  the  former  errs  against  plain 
sense,  tbe  latter  violates  the  moral  law:  the  extrava- 
gant man  will  ruin  himself  by  his  follies  ;  l\\e  prodigal 
by  his  vices.  One  may  be  extravagant  with  a  small 
sum  where  it  exceeds  one's  means;  one  cannot  bo 
prodigal  but  with  large  sums. 

Extravagance  is  practised  by  both  sexes ;  prodi- 
gality is  peculiarly  the  vice  of  tlie  male  sex.  F.xtra- 
varance  is  opposed  to  meanness ;  prodigality  to  ava 
rii«.  Those  who  know  the  true  value  of  money,  as 
contributing  to  their  own  enjoyments,  or  those  of 
others,  will  guard  against  extravagance.  Those  who 
lay  a  restraint  on  their  passions,  can  never  fall  into 
prodigality. 

Extravagant  and  prodigal  serve  to  designate  habit- 
ual as  well  as  particular  actions;  lavish  and  profuse 
are  employed  only  in  particular:  hence  we  say  to  be 
lavish  of  one's  money,  one's  presenis,  and  the  like  ;  to 
Yieprofuse  in  one's  entertainments,  both  of  which  may 
be  modes  of  extravagance.  An  extravagant  man, 
however,  in  the  restricted  sense,  mostly  spends  upon 
himself  to  indulge  his  whims  and  idle  fancies  ;  but  a 
man  maj  he  lavish  and  profuse  upon  others  from  a 
misguided  generosity. 

In  a  moral  use  if  these  terms,  a  man  is  extravan-nnt 
in  his  praises  who  exceeds  either  in  measure  or  appli 
cation;  'No  one  is  to  admit  into  his  petitiems  to  iiis 
Maker,  things  superfluous  and  ext.ravagant.''~-SQVTH. 
He  is  prodigal  of  his  strength  who  consumes  it  by  an 
excessive  use ; 

Here  patriots  live,  who  for  their  country's  goocf. 
In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood. 

Dryden. 
He  is  lavish  of  his  compliments  who  deals  them  ou( 
so  largely  and  promiscuously  as  to  render  them  of  no 
service ; 

See  where  the  winding  vale  its  lavish  stores 

Irriguous  spreads.— Thomson. 
He  ts  profuse  in  liis  acknowledgments  who  repeats 
them  oftener,  or  delivers  them  in  more  words,  than  are 
necessary  ;  'Cicero  was  most  liberally ;?rti/u*e  in  com 
mending  the  ancients  and  his  contemporaries.' — Addi 
SON  {after  Plutarch). 

Extravagant  and  profuse  are  said  only  of  indi- 
viduals ;  prodigal  and  lavish  may  be  said  of  many  in 
a  general  sense.  A  nation  may  be  prodigal  of  its  re- 
sources ;  a  govornmeut  may  be  lavish  of  the  publicli 
money,  as  an  individual  is  extravagant  with  hh  OTTn 
and  profuse  in  what  he  gives  another. 
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ENOUCII.  SUFFICIENT. 

jp.nov^k,  111  Gtniian  gcniiSi  coiiius  frum  genilgcn, 
M  saiisly ;  svJJicinU,  in  Laiiii  siijjicicns,  pailiciiile  ot 
stfJJ^cio^  amnidurulfd  oi'  sub  aiul/«cm,  aigiiUics  iiwule 
or  suiunl  to  ilio  imrposc. 

He  lins  cniiugk  wlinse  desires  are  satisfied ;  he  has 
evident  wliose  wants  are  supplied.  We  may  tliere- 
ibre  fruqiieiitly  Iiave  sujjidcucy  wiicn  we  iiave  iiul 
enough.  A  greedy  man  is  commonly  in  lliis  case,  lie 
has  never  enough,  ailhough  he  has  more  tliuii  a  su£i- 
cicneij.  F.nuugk  is  said  oidy  of  pliysical  objects  of 
desire;  sii/^'c/tjjf  is  employed  in  a  moral  apjilieation, 
for  that  which  serves  the  purpose.  Children  and  ani- 
mals never  have  enough  loud,  tior  the  miser  enough 
money ; 

fily  loss  of  honour 's  great  enough, 
Thou  iieed'st  not  brand  it  with  a  scoff. 

BUTLUR. 

It  is  requisite  to  aWow  siifficknt  lime  for  every  thing 
that  is  lo  be  done,  if  we  wi&li  it  t()  lie  done  well ;  *  The 
time  present  seldoiu  allbrds  su£icient  einplnymenl  for 
llie  mind  of  luan.' — Addison. 


EXCESS,  SUPERFLUITY,  REDUNDANCV. 

Excess  is  that  which  exceeds  any  measure;  supcr- 
^uity  from  super  and  Jluo  to  flow  over;  and  rcdwi- 
dancy,  from  rcdundo  to  stream  back  or  over,  ^'ignifies 
an  excess  of  a  good  inoasure.  We  may  have  an  ex- 
cess of  heat  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  when  we  have  more 
than  the  ordiiLary  quantity;  but  we  have  a  superjluiiy 
'  of  provisions  when  we  have  more  than  we  want. 
Excess  is  aj)|)Iicable  to  any  object ;  but  supcrjliiity  and 
redundancy  are  sjiecies  of  excess.  SupcrJluUy  is  ap- 
plicable in  a  particular  maimer  to  tliat  which  is  an  ob- 
ject of  our  desire;  and  redundancy  lo  matters  of  ex- 
pression or  feeling.  We  may  have  an  excess  of  pros- 
perity or  iuivtirsiiy,  '  U  is  wisely  ordered  in  our  present 
state  that  joy  and  tear,  hope  and  ^rief,  siiould  act  alter- 
nately as  checks  and  balances  upon  each  other,  in 
order  lo  prevent  an  excess  in  any  of  tliein.' — Iii,AiR. 
We  may  have  a  supcrjlnity  of  good  tilings  ;  '  When 
by  force  or  (wlicy,  by  wisdom,  or  by  forlune,  |no|>erIy 
and  sujieriority  were  Introduced  and  established,  then 
they  whose  pos.sessions  swelled  above  their  wants 
naturally  laid  out  their  supcrjiiddes  o\\  pleasure.' — 
Johnson.  There  may  be  a  rc(/H?i(/aHcy  of  speech  or 
words;  '  The  defixt  (u-  rcdtutdance  of  a  syllable  might 
be  easily  covered  in  the  recitation.' — Tyrrwiiit. 


EXCESSIVE,  IMMODERATE,   INTEMPERATE. 

The  excessive  is  beyond  measure;  the  immoderate, 
from  viodas  a  mode  or  measure,  is  without  measure; 
the  intemperate,  from  tempus  a  time  or  term,  is  tiiat 
wliich  is  not  kept  within  bounds. 

i?j.ccss/uc  designates  cicess  in  general;  immoderate 
and  intemperate  designate  excess  in  moral  agents. 
The  excessive  lies  simply  in  the  thing  which  exceeds 
any  given  point:  the  immoderate  lies  in  the  passions 
willed  range  to  a  boundless  extent;  the  intemperate 
lies  in  the  will  which  is  under  no  control.  Hence  we 
speak  ol'  an  excessive  thirst  physically  considered:  an 
immoderate  ainbiiionor  lupt  of  power:  an  intciiipenUc 
hidulgence,  an  intemperate  warnilli.  Excessive  ad- 
mits of  degrees;  whal  is  excessive  may  e\c(;al  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree:  immoderate  and  intemperate 
mark  a  positively  great  degree  of  ciccv.?;  the  former 
still  iiigher  than  the  latter:  immoderate  is  in  fact  the 
highest  conceivable  degree  of  excess. 

Tne  excessive  use  of  any  thing  will  always  be  at- 
tended with  some  evil  conse(pieuc<; ;  *  Who  knows  not 
the  languor  that  attends  every  excessive  indulgence  in 
pleasure  ?' — Blair.  The  immoderate  use  of  wine  will 
rapidly  lend  to  the  ruin  of  him  who  is  guilty  of  the 
exccsb  ;  '  One  of  the  first  objects  of  wish  to  every  one 
is  to  niainlain  a  pni|)er  place  and  rank  in  society :  this 
among  the  vain  and  ambitious  is  always  the  favourite 
aim.  With  ilieni  it  ari-ies  lo  immoderate  e.v|)ecta- 
ions  founded  on  Iheir  supjiosed  talents  and  iniugined 
nerits.' — [Jlair.  The  intemperate  use  of  wine  will 
pi'oceed  l)y  a  more  gradual  but  not  less  sure  process  to 
Ills  ruin;  'Let  no  wiuilonness  of  youthful  spirils,  lu; 
compliance  wilif  ihe  intemperate  miitli  of  others,  ever 
betrav  you  into  profane  sallies.' — Blaik.  J 


Excesswe  designates  what  Is  partial ,  immc  tcraU 
is  used  ofiener  for  whai  is  partial  than  what  is  habi- 
tual ;  intemperate  ol'tener  lor  what  is  habitual  than 
what  IS  partial.  A  person  Is  excessively  disiileased  oi 
irarlicuhir  occasions:  he  maybe  unimmtderate  vaiat 
at  all  limes,  or  i}n\y  immoderate  in  that  which  lie  likes: 
he  is  intemperate  in  his  langjage  when  Ids  auger  is 
intemperate;  or  Jie  leads  an  intemperate  lil'e.  The 
excesses  oi'  youth  do  hut  loo  often  seille  into  confirmed 
habits  of  intemperance.  • 


EXUBERANT,  LUXURIANT. 

Exuberant,  from  the  Latin  cxubcrans  or  ez  and 

?(itro,  signifies  very  fruitful  or  superabundant:  luxu 

riant,  in    Latin  tnxnrians^  from  laxus,  signifies  ex 

pandiiig  with  unrestrained  freedom.    Tiiese  teims  are 

both  aivjilied  to  vegetation  in  a  liourishing  stale;  but 

exuberance  exjiresses  the  excess,  and  luxuriance  tiie 

perfection  :  in  a  fertile  soil  where  plants  are  left  unre 

stiauiedly  to  ihemsclvcs  there  will  be  an  exuberance: 

Another  Flora  there  of  bolder  hues 

And  richer  sweets,  beyond  our  gulden's  pride 

Plays  o'er  the  fi(;ldy,  and  shnwer.-  with  sudden 

Exuberant  sjiriiig.— Thomson. 


den  hand 


Plants  are  lo  be  seen  in  their  luxuriance  only  in  seasons 
that  are  favourable  to  theiii ; 

On  whose  luxurious  herbage,  half  cnnceal'd. 
Like  a  fall'ii  cedar,  fardilliis'd  his  train, 
Cas'd  in  green  scales,  the  crocodile  extends. 

TllOMSOM. 

In  the  moral  application,  exuberance  of  intellect  is 
often  attended  with  a  restless  ambition  thai  is  incom 
palible  both  with  the  happiness  and  advancement  of 
its  possessor;  Mils  similes  have  been  tiiought  too 
exuberant  and  full  of  ciicnuistances.'— Popt.  I.uxu 
rianceo(  hnaginathia  is  oiieuf  the  greatest  gifts  which 
a  poet  can  boast  of;  'A  fluent  and  luxuriant  s-'eech 
becomes  youth  well,  but  not  age.'— Bacon. 


EMPTY,  VACANT,  VOID,  DEVOID. 

Empty,  in  Saxon  cmpti,  is  not  improbably  derived 
from  the  Ijatiii  inupis  poor  or  wanting;  vacant,  in 
Latin  vacans  or  tjaco,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  ppJ3 
to  draw  out  or  exhaust;  void  and  devoid,  in  Latin  vi 
duus  an<l  Greek  Uios,  signifies  solitary  or  bereft. 

Empty  is  the  term  in  most  geiiTal  use;  vacant^ 
void,  aud  devoid  aie  em|iluyed  in  particular  cases: 
empty  and  vacant  Iiave  either  a  proper  or  an  improper 
applicaiion ;  void  or  devoid  only  a  moral  acceptation. 

Eoiply,  in  the  natural  sense,  marks  an  absence  of 
that  which  is  substantial,  or  adapted  for  filling  ;  vacant 
designates  or  marks  llie  absence  of  that  which  should 
occupy  or  make  use  of  a  thing.  That  which  is  hollow 
may  be  empty;  that  which  respects  any  space  may  be 
vacant.  A  house  is  empty  which  has  no  hihabitants; 
a  seat  is  vacant  which  is  without  an  occupant:  a  room 
is  empty  which  is  without  furniture;  a  space  on  pape! 
is  vacant  which  is  free  from  writing. 

In  the  figurative  ap|ilicaiioii  empty  and  vacant  have 
a  similar  analogy:  a  dream  is  said  to  be  cj»;)/w,  or  a 
title  empty,  &c.; 

To  hnncMir  Thetis'  son  he  bends  his  care, 
And  plunge  the  Creeks  in  all  the  woes  of  war 
Tlien  bids  an  empty  plianlom  rise  to  sight, 
And  llius  commands  the  vision  of  the  night. 

Pope. 
A  stare  is  said  to  be  vacant,  or  an  hour  vacant:  'An 
iiKinisitive  man  is  a  creature  naiiirally  very  vacant  of 
thought  ill  itself,  and  iherefore  forced  to  apply  itself  to 
jbreign  a^sislaiice.'-^-STKKLii.  yo/d  or  denutd  are  used 
In  the  same  sense' as  Dacant,ns  (pialilyin^  epiliuMs, 
but  not  prefixed  as  adjectives,  and  always  folluwed  by 
some  object:  thus  we  speak  (d'  a  creature  as  void  of 
reason  ;  and  of  aii  individual  as  devoid  of  cominott 
sense; 

!Vly  next  desire  is,  void  of  care  and  strife, 

To  lead  a  soil,  secuie,  inglorious  life.— Drydkn. 

We  'J'yrians  are  not  so  devoid  of  sense, 

N'jr  BO  remote  fiom  Phiebiis"  iiifineiice,— Duydkn 
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VACANCY,  VACUITif,  INANITY. 

Vacancy  and  vacuity  both  denote  the  space  unoc- 
cupied, or  the  abstract  quality  of  being  unoccupied. 
rnanity,  from  the  Latin  inanis,  denotes  the  abstract 
quality  of  emptiness,  or  of  not  containing  anything: 
hence  the  former  terms  vacancy  and  vacuity  are  used 
In  an  indifferent  or  bad  sense ;  inanity  always  in  a 
bad  sense:  there  may  be  a  vacancy  in  tlie  seat,  or  a 
vacancy  in  »Jie  mind,  or  a  vacancy  in  life,  which  we 
may  or  may  not  fin  up  as  we  please ; 

How  is  't 
That  tlius  you  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy 
And  witli  tih'  incorporai  air  do  liold  discourse  ? 
Shakspeare. 
Vacuities  are  supposed  to  be  interspersed  among  the 
particles  of  matter,  or,  figuratively,  they  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  soul  and  in  other  objects;  'There 
are  vacuities  in  the  happiest  life,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  tlie  world  to  fill.' — Blair.    Inanity  of  cha- 
racter denotes  the  want  of  the  essentials  that  consti- 
tute a  character;  'When  I  look  up  and  behold  the 
heavens,  it  makes  me  scorn  the  world  and  the  plea- 
sures thereof,  considering  the  vanity  of  these  and  the 
inanity  of  the  other.' — Howell. 


HOLLOW,  EMPTY. 

Hollow,  from  AoZe,  signifies  being  like  a  hole;  empty, 
V.  Empty. 

Hollow  respects  the  body  itself;  the  absence  of  its 
own  material  produces  hollowness :  empty  respects 
foreign  bodies;  their  absence  in  another  body  consti- 
tutes emptiness.  Hollowness  is  therefore  a  prepara- 
tive to  emptiness,  and  jnay  exist  independently  uf  it; 
but  emptiness  presupposes  the  existence  of  hollowness  : 
what  is  empty  must  be  hollow;  but  what  is  hollow 
need  not  be  empty.  Hollowness  is  often  the  natural 
property  of  a  body;  emptiness  is  a  contingent  pro- 
perty :  that  which  is  hollow  is  destined  by  nature  to 
contain;  but  that  which  is  empty  is  deprived  of  its 
contents  by  a  casualty :  a  nut  is  hollow  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  fruit:  it  is  empty  i{  it  contain  no  fruit. 

They  are  both  employed  in  a  moral  acceptation,  and 
In  a  bad  sense  ;  the  hollow,  in  this  case,  is  applied  to 
what  ougiit  to  be  solid  or  sound ;  and  empty  to  what 
ought  to  be  filled :  a  person  is  hollow  whose  goodness 
Hcs  only  at  the  surface,  whose  fair  words  are  without 
meaning  ;  a  truce  is  hollow  which  is  only  an  external 
ressation  from  hostilities; 

He  seem'U 
For  dignity  cnmpns'd,  and  high  exploit; 
But  all  was  false  and  hollow.—  Milton. 
A  person  is  empty  who  is  without  the  requisite  portion 
of  understanding  and  knowledge;  an  excuse  iS  empty 
which  is  unsupported  by  fact  and  .reason  ;  a  pleasure 
w  empty  which  cannot  afford  satisfaction; 
Thecreatnre  man 
Condeinn'd  to  sacrifice  his  childish  years 
To  babbling  ignorance  and  empty  fears.— Prior. 


TO  SPEND,  EXHAUST,  DRAIN. 

Spend,  contracted  from  expend,  in  Latin  cxpendo  to 
pay  away,  signifies  to  give  from  oneself;  exhaust,  from 
the  Latin  exhaurio  to  draw  out,  signifies  to  draw  out 
oil  that  there  is;  drain,  a  variation  of  draw,  signifies 
to  draw  dry. 

The  idea  of  taking  from  the  substance  of  any  thing 
is  common  to  these  terms;  but  m  spend  is  to  deprive 
in  a  less  degree  than  to  exhaust,  and  that  in  a  less 
dfegree  than  lo  drain:  every  one  who  exerts  himself, 
in  that  degree  spends  his  strength;  if  the  exertions 
we  violent  he  exhausts  himself;  a  country  which  is 
drained  of  men  is  supposed  to  have  no  more  left.  To 
spend  maybe  applied  to  thai  which  is  either  external 
or  inherent  in  a  body ; 

Your  tears  fc  auch  a  death  in  vain  you  spend, 
Which  straight  in  immortality  shall  end. 

Denuam. 
Exhaust  applies  to  that  which  is  inherent  or  essential ; 
drain  to  Hint  which  is  external  of  the  body  in  which  il 
is  contained;  'Teaching  is  not  a  flow  of  words  nor 
the  draining  of  an  hour-glass.'— South      We  may 


speak  of  spending  our  wualth,  our  resources,  our  time. 
and  the  like.  The  strength,  the  vigour,  or  the  vctice  is 
exhausted;  '  Many  of  our  provisions  for  ease  or  hap- 
piness are  exhausted  by  the  present  day.' — Johnson 
Draining  is  applied  in  its  proper  application  to  a  vessei 
which  is  drained  of  its  liquid;  or,  iii  extended  appli- 
cation, to  a  treasury  which  is  drained  of  money. 
Hence  arises  this  farther  distinction,  that  to  spend  and 
to  exhaust  may  tend,  more  or  less,  to  the  injury  of  a 
body;  but  to  drain  may  be  to  its  advantage.  Ina& 
much  as  what  is  spent  or  exhausted  may  be  more  o. 
less  essential  to  the  soundness  of  a  body,  it  cannot  be 
parted  with  without  diminishing  its  value,  or  even 
destroying  its  existence;  as  when  a  fortune  is  spent  it 
is  gone,  or  when  a  person's  strength  is  exhausted  he 
is  no  longer  able  to  move :  on  the  other  hand,  to  drain, 
though  a  more  complete  evacuation,  is  not  always 
injurious,  but  sometimes  even  useful  to  a  body ;  as  when 
the  land  is  drained  of  a  superaoundance  of  water 


TO  SPEND  OR  EXPEND,  WASTE,  DISSIPATE 
SQUANDER. 

Spend  and  expend  are  variations  from  the  Latin  ex- 
pendo  ;  but  spend  may  be  used  in  the  .sense  of  turning 
to  some  purpose,  or  making  use  of;  to  expend  carries 
with  it  likewise  the  idea  of  exhausting;  and  wasto 
moreover,  comprehends  the  idea  of  exhausting  to  no 
good  purpose :  we  spend  money  when  we  purchase  any 
thing  with  it;  we  expend  it  when  we  lay  It  out  in  large 
quantities,  so  as  essentially  to  diminish  its  quantity: 
individuals  spend  what  they  have;  government  ex- 
pends vast  sums  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  a  nation ; 
all  persons  Musfc  their  property  who  have  notsufficieul 
discretion  to  use  it  well:  we  spend  our  time,  or  our 
lives,  in  any  employment; 

Then  having  spent  the  last  remains  of  light, 
They  give  their  bodies  due  repose  at  night. 

Drvden. 
We  expend  our  strength  and  faculties  upon  some 
arduous  undertaking;  'The  king  of  England  wasted 
the  French  king's  country,  and  thereby  caused  him  to 
expend  such  sums  of  money  as  exceeded  the  debt.' — 
Havward.  Men  are  apt  to  waste  their  time  and  talenta 
in  trifles ; 

What  numbers,  guiltless  of  their  own  disease. 

Are  snatch'd  by  sudden  death,  or  waste  by  slow  de- 
grees!— Jbnyns. 

Dissipate^  in  Latin  dissipatus,  from  dissipo,  that  is, 
dis  and  sipo,  in  Greek  al<put  to  scatter,  signifies  to 
scatter  different  ways,  that  is,  to  waste  by  throwing 
away  in  all  directions:  squander,  which  is  a  variation 
of  wander,  signifies  to  make  to  run  wide  apart.  Both 
these  terms,  therefore,  denote  modes  of  wasting;  but 
the  former  seems  peculiarly  applicable  to  that  wnich  is 
wasted  in  detail  upon  different  objects,  and  by  a  dis- 
traction of  the  mind  ;  the  latter  respects  rather  the  act 
of  wasting  in  the  gross,  in  large  quantities,  by  planless 
profusion:  young  men  are  apt  to  dissipate  their  pro- 
perty in  pleasures ; 

He  pitied  man,  and  much  he  pitied  those 

Whom  falsely  smiling  fate  has  curs'd  with  means  ■ 

To  dissipate  their  days  in  quest  of  joy. 

Armstrong. 
The  open,  generous,  and  thoughtless  are  apt  to 
squander  their  property;  'To  how  many  temptations 
are  all,  but  especially  the  young  and  gay,  exposed  to 
squander  their  whole  time  amid  the  circles  of  levity  ' 
— Blair. 


TO  SPREAD,  SCATTER,  DISPERSE. 
Spread  (v.  To  spread)  applies  equally  to  divisible  or 
indivisible  bodies ;  we  spread  our  money  on  iJie  table, 
or  we  may  spread  a  cloth  on  the  table:  but  scatter 
which,  like  shatter,  is  a  frequentative  of  shake,  is  ap 
plicable  to  divisible  bodies  only ;  we  scatter  corn  on  the 
ground.  To  spread  may  be  an  act  of  design  or  other- 
wise, but  mostly  the  former ;  as  when  we  spread  books 
or  papers  before  us:  scatter  is  mostly  an  act  without 
design  ;  a  child  scatters  the  papers  on  the  floor.  When 
taken,  however  as  an  act  of  design,  it  is  done  without 
order;  but  spreaa  is  an  act  done  in  order:  thus  hay  is 
^P^cad  out  to  dry,  but  corn  is  scattered  over  the  land 
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All  in  a  row 
Advancing  bronJ,  or  wlmeling  round  the  field, 
They  spread  Uicir  breatlj'iig  harvest  to  the  sun. 

Thomson, 
Each  leader  now  his  scattered  force  conjoins. 

Pope. 
T.'jings  may  spread  in  one  direction,  or  at  least  with- 
out separation ;  but  they  disperse  (v.  To  dispel)  in 
many  directions,  so  as  to  destroy  the  continuity  of 
bodice:  a  leaf  spreads  as  it  opens  in  all  its  parts,  and 
a  tree  also  spreads  as  its  branches  increase ;  but  a  inut- 
\tltude  disfcrses,  an  army  disperses^  Between  scatter 
and  disperse  there  is  no  oilier  diflisrence  tlian  that  one 
ta  linmetlitTdical  and  involuntary,  the  other  systematick 
and  intentional :  flowers  are  scattered  along  a  path, 
which  accidentally  fall  from  the  hand;  a  mob  is  dis- 
persed by  an  act  of  authority;  sheep  are  scattered 
along  the  hills;  religious  tracts  are  dispersed  among 
the  poor;  the  disciples  weie  scattered  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd,  afler  the  delivery  of  our  Saviour  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  they  dispersed  themselves,  after 
his  ascension,  over  every  part  of  the  world ; 

Straight  to  the  tents  the  troops  dispersing  bend. 

Pope. 


TO  SPREAD,  EXPAND,  DIFFUSE. 
Spread^  in  Saxon  spredan,  Low  German  sprcdan, 
High  German  spteiten,  is  an  intensive  of  breit  broad, 
signifying  to  stretch  wide;  expand^  in  Laiin  expando, 
compounded  of  ex  and  pando  to  open,  and  the  Greek 
tpaivia  to  show  or  make  appear,  signifies  to  open  out 
wide ;  diffuse,  v.  Diffase. 

To  spread  is  the  general,  the  other  two  are  particular 
terms.  To  spread  may  be  said  of  any  thing  which 
occupies  more  space  than  it  has  done,  whether  by  a 
direct  separation  of  its  parts,  or  by  an  accession  to  the 
substance;  but  to  expand  is  to  spread  by  means  of 
separating  or  unfolding  the  parts:  a  mist  spreads  over 
the  earth;  a  flower  expands  its  leaves;  a  tree  spreads 
by  the  growth  of  its  branches;  the  opening  bud  ex- 
pands when  it  feels  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Spread  and  expand  are  used  likewise  in  a  moral 
application ;  diffuse  is  seldom  used  in  any  other  appli- 
cation: spread  is  here,  as  before,  equally  indefinite  as 
to  the  mode  of  the  action;  every  thing  ^reads,  and  it 
spreads  in  any  way; 

See  where  the  winding  vale  its  lavished  stores 
Irriguoua  spreads. — Thomson. 
Expansion  is  that  gradual  process  by  which  an  object 
opens  or  unfolds  itself  after  the  manner  of  a  flower ; 
As  from  the  face  of  heaven  the  ahatter'd  clouds 
Tumultuous  rove,  th'  interminable  sky 
Sublimer  swells,  and  o'er  the  world  expands 
A  purer  azure.— Thom sou. 
Diffusion  is  that  process  of  spreading-  which  consists 
literally  in  pouring  out  in  different  ways; 

Th'  uncurling  floods  diffused 
In  glastiy  breadth,  seem,  through  delusive  lapse, 
Forgetful  of  their  course. — Thomson. 
Evils  spread,  and    reports  spread;   the   mind   ex- 
pands, and  prospects  expand  ;  knowledge  diffuses  itself, 
or  cheerfulness  is  diffused  throughout  a  company. 


TO  DILATE,  EXPAND. 

Dilate,  in  Latin  dilato,  from  di  apart  and  latvs^ 
wide,  that  is,  to  make  very  wide;  expand,  v.  To 
spread,  In  the  preceding  article. 

The  idea  of  drawing  any  thing  out  so  as  to  occupy 
a  greater  space  is  common  to  these  terms  in  opposition 
to  contracting.  Dilate  is  an  intransitive  verb;  expand 
is  transitive  or  intransitive;  the  former  marks  the 
action  of  any  body  within  itself;  the  latter  an  external 
action  on  any  body.  A  bladder  dilates  on  the  admis- 
sion of  air,  or  the  hetrt  dilates  with  joy;  knowledge 
expands  the  mind,  or  a  person's  views  expand  with 
circumstances.  In  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through 
the  body,  the  vessii.3  are  ex[iosed  to  a  perpetual  dila- 
tation Tvi^il  contraction;  the  gradual  expansion  o^  \\\e 
mind  by  the  regular  modes  of  communicaling  know- 
ledge to  youth  is  unquestionably  to  be  desired;  but 
jie  sudden  expansion  of  a  man'i  thoughts  from  a 


comparative  state  of  ignorance  1-y  any  powerful  action 
is  very  dangerous; 

The  conscious  heart  nf  charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate. 

Thomson 
'  The  poet  (Thomson)  leads  ns  through  the  appearances 
of  things  ns  they  are  successively  varied  by  the  vicissi- 
ttidesof  the  year,  and  imparls  to  us  so  much  of  hia 
own  enthusiasm  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  hia 
imagery.' — Johnson. 


TO  SPREAD.  CIRCULATE,  PROPAGATE, 

DISSEMINATE. 
To  spread  (u.  To  spread,  expand)  is  said  of  any 
object  material  or  spiritual;  the  rest  are  mostly  em- 
ployed in  the  moral  application.    To  spread  is  tc  ex- 
tend lo  an  indelinite  width ; 
Love  would  between  the  rich  and  needy  stand, 
And  spread  heaven's  bounty  with  a.n  equal  hand. 

Waller. 
To  lircnlate  is  to  sprcarf  within  a  circle;  thus  news 
spreads  through  a  country;  but  a  story  circulates  in  a 
village,  or  from  house  lo  house,  or  a  report  is  circulated 
in  anfighbourhood 

Our  God,  when  heaven  and  earth  he  did  create, 

Form'd  man,  who  should  of  boih  participate; 

If  our  lives'  motions  theirs  must  imitate, 

Our  knowledge,  like  our  blood,  must  circulate. 

Dknham. 

Spread  and  circulate  are  the  acts  of  persons  or  things  ; 

propagate  and  disseminate  are  the  acts  of  persons  only. 

A  thing  spreads  and  circulates,  or  it  is  spread  and 

circulated  by  some  one;  it  is  al'vays  propagated  and 

disseminated  by  some  one.     Propagate,  from  the  Latin 

propago  a  breed,  and  disRcminite.,  from  semeii  a  seed, 

are  here  figuratively  employed  as  modes  of  spreading, 

according  to  tl>e  natural  operations  of  increasing  the 

quantity  of  any  thing  which  is  implied  in  the  first  two 

terms.    What  is  propagated  is  supposed  to  generate 

new  subjects;  as  when  doctrines,  either  good  or  bad, 

are  propagated  among  the  people  so  as  to  make  them 

converts ; 

He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway 

Beyond  the  solar  year,  withoul  the  starry^ay. 

Dryden 
What  is  disseminated  is  supposed  to  be  sown  in  differ 
ent  parts;  thus  principles  are  disseminated  among 
youth;  'Nature  seems  to  have  taken  tave  lo  dtssemi- 
vate  her  blessings  among  the  different  regions  of  the 
world.' — Addison. 


TO  DISPEL,  DISPERSE,  DISSIPATE. 
ZJzspfii,  fiom  the  Latin  peiZo  to  drive,  signifying  to 
drtve  away,  is  a  more  forcible  action  thnn  to  disperse 
which  signifies  merely  to  cause  to  come  asunder  :  wc 
destroy  the  existence  of  a  thing  by  dispellivtr  it ;  \\c 
merely  destroy  the  junction  or  cohesion  of  a  body  by 
dispci'sing  it :  the  sun  dispels  the  clouds  and  dark- 
ness; 
As  when  a  western  whirlwind,  charg'd  with  storms, 
Dispels  the  gathering  clouds  tliatNotus  forms. 

Pope. 
The  wind  disperses  the  clouds,  or  a  surgeon  disperses 
a  tumour;  but  the  clouds  and  the  lumour  may  both 
gather  again: 
The  foe  dispersed,  their  bravest  warriours  kill'd. 
Fierce  as  a  whirlwind  now  I  swept  the  field. 

Pope. 
Dispelling  and  dispersing  are  frequently  natural 
and  regular  operations;  dissipating  is  ollentimes  a 
violent  and  disorderly  proceeding.  Dissipate,  in  Latin 
dissipatum,  participle  of  dissipo,  compounded  of  rfi.s 
and  the  obsolete  sipo,  in  Greek  (rf0w,  was  originally 
applied  to  fiuids,  whence  the  word  siphon  takes  ita 
rise.  The  word  dissipate  thiTOfore  denotes  the  act  of 
scattering  after  the  manner  of  fluids  which  are  thus 
lost;  wlience  that  which  Is  dissipated  loses  its  exist- 
ence ns  an  aggregate  body  ;  '  Tlie  heat  at  length  ernws 
so  great,  that  it  again  dissipates  TinA  bears  off  those 
corpuscles  whicli  it  brought.' — Woodward.  In  the 
.^ame  manner  wealth  is  said  to  be  dissipated  when 
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It  IS  lost  to  the  owner  by  being  spent.  These  terms 
a.hnit  of  a  similar  distinction  in  the  moral  accepta- 
tion ; 

If  the  night 
Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil,  or  conceal'd 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  tlie  dark.— Milton. 
When  the  thoughts  are  dissipated  the  mind  is  as  it 
vverel03t:  '1  have  begun  iwo  or  three  letters  to  you 
by  snatches,  and  been  prevented  from  finishing  them 
oy  a  thousHnd  avocations  and  dissipations.^ — Swift. 
Dispel   is   used   figuratively  ;  disperse  only   in   the 
natural  sense ;  gloom,  ignorance,  and  the  like,  are  dis- 
pelled; books,  people,  papers,  and  the  like,  are  dis- 
persed. 


TO  POUR,  SPILL,  SHED. 

Pour  is  probably  connected  with  pore,  and  the 
Liitin  preposition  per  through,  signifying  lo  make  to 
pass  as  it  were  through  a  channel;  spill  and  splash, 
and  the  German  spHlen  are  probably  onomatopelas ; 
shed  comes  from  the  German  scheiden  to  separate,  sig- 
nifying to  cast  from.  ■ 

We  pour  with  design;  we  spill  by  accident:  we 
■{wur  water  over  a  plant  or  a  bed  ;  we  spill  it  on  the 
ground.    To  pour  is  an  act  of  convenience ;  to  spill 
and  shed  are  acts  more  or  less  hurtful ;  the  former  is 
to  cause  to  ruji  in  small  quantities  ;  the  latter  in  large 
quantities  •  we  pour  wine  out  of  a  bottle  into  a  glass  ; 
but  the  blood  of  a  person  is  said  to  be  spilled  or  shed 
when  his  life  is  violently  taken  away  :  wliat  is  poured 
is  commonly  no  part  of  the  body  from  whence  it  is 
poured;  but  what  is  shed  is  no  other  than  a  compo- 
nent part ;  hence  trees  are  said  to  shed  their  leaves, 
animals  their  hair,  or  human  beings  to  shed  tears; 
'Poesy  is  of  so  subtle  a  spiiit,  that  in  the ;)ouWn^  out 
of  one  Language  into  another,  it  will  evaporate.' — 
Denham. 
O  reputation  !  dearer  far  than  life, 
Thou  precious  balsam,  lovely  sweet  of  smell, 
Whose  cordial  drops  once  sjD?7rti  by  some  rash  hand. 
Not  all  the  owner's  care,  nor  the  repenting  toil 
Of  the  rude  spillcr,  can  collect.— Sewel. 
'  Heiod  acted  the  part  of  a  great  mourner  for  tlie  de- 
ceased Aiistobulus,  shedding  abundance  of  tears.' — 
Prideaux. 


POVERTY,    INDIGENCE,    WANT,    NEED, 
PENURY. 

Poverty  marks  the  condition  of  being  poor ;  indi- 
ftp.nce,  in  lialin  indigentiay  comes  from  indiseo  and 
the  Greek  hioixai.  to  wajri, signifying  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  word  want.,  the  abstract  condition  of  want- 
ing;  need,  v.  J^ccestsiiy ;  penury,  in  Latin  peuuria, 
coiiiesin  all  probability  from  the  Greek  tt^vtjs  j)oov. 

Poverty  is  a  general*  siale  of  fortune  opposed  to  that 
of  riches;  in  which  one  is  abridged  of  the  conveni- 
ences of  life  :  indigence  is  a  particular  state  of  pflucrty, 
which  lises  above  it  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  exclude 
the  necessaries  as  well  as  the  conveniences  of  life; 
want  and  need  are  both  partial  states,  that  refer  only 
to  individual  things  which  are  wanting  to  any  one. 
Poverty  and  indigence  comprehend  all  a  man's  exter- 
nal circumstances;  but  7ca7ji,  when  taken  by  itself, 
denotes  the  want  of  food  or  clothing,  and  is  opposed  to 
abundance;  need,  when  taken  by  itself,  implies  the 
want  of  money,  or  any  other  useful  article;  but  they 
aie  both  more  commonly  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
object  which  is  wanted,  and  in  this  sense  they  are  lo 
the  two  former  as  species  lo  the  genus.  Poverty  and 
indigence  are  permanent  slates;  want  and  need  are 
tetTiporary:  poverty  and  indigence  are  the  order  of 
Providence,  they  do  not  depend  upon  the  individual, 
and  aie,  therefore,  not  reckoned  as  his  fault;  want 
and  need  arise  more  commonly  from  circumstances  of 
one's  own  creation,  and  tend  frequently  to  one's  dis- 
credit. What  man  has  not  caused,  rnan  cannot  so 
easily  obviate  ;  poverty  and  indigence  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  removed  at  one's  will ;  but  want  and  need  are 
frequently  removed  by  the  aid  of  otheis.  Poverty  is 
that  which  one  should  learn  to  bear,  so  as  to  lessen  its 
pains;  'That  the  ^joucr^?/ of  the  Highlanders  is  gra- 
dually diminished  cannot  be  mentioned  among  the  un- 
nleasingconsequerri's  of  subjeciion.'— Johmsow     '«- 


digence  is  a  calamity  which  the  compassion  of  others 
may  in  some  measure  alleviate,  if  they  cannot  entirely 
remove  it ;  'If  we  can  but  raise  him  above  indigence. 
a  moderate  share  of  good  fortune  and  merit  will  be 
sufficient  to  open  his  way  to  whatever  else  we  can  wisb 
him  to  obtain.'—MELhiOTH  (Litters  of  Cicero).  JVanU 
when  it  results  from  intemperance  or  extravagance,  it 
not  altogether  entitled  to  any  relief; 

Want  is  a  bitter  and  a  hateful  good. 

Because  its  virtues  are  not  understood  ; 

Yet  many  things,  impossible  to  thought. 

Have  been  by  need  lo  full  perfection  brought. 

liKYDEH. 

But  need,  when  it  arises  from  casualties  that  are  in- 
dependent of  our  demerits,  will  always  find  friends.  ■ 

It  is  a  wise  distribulion  of  Providence  which  has 
made  the  rich  and  poor  to  be  mutually  dependent  upon 
each  other,  and  both  lo  be  essential  lo  Ihe  happiness 
of  the  whole.  Among  all  descriptions  of  indigent 
persons,  none  are  more  entitled  to  charitable  allenlion 
than  those  who  in  addition  to  their  wants  suffer  under 
any  bodily  infirmity.  The  old  proveib  says,  "That 
waste  makes  want,"  which  is  daily  realized  among 
men  without  making  ihem  wisei  by  experience.  *'A 
friend  in  neerf,"  according  to  another  vulgar  jiroverb, 
"  is  a  friend  indeed,"  which,  like  all  proverbial  say- 
ings, contains  a  striking  truth ;  lor  nothing  can  be  more 
acceptable  than  the  assistance  wliich  we  receive  from 
a  friend  when  we  stand  in  need  of  it;  'God  grant  we 
never  may  have  need  of  you.' — Shakspeake.  AH 
these  terms  may  be  used,  either  in  a  general  or  in  a 
particular  sense,  to  denote  a  privation  of  things  in 
general  or  a  partial  piivation.  Penwry  is  used  to  de- 
note a  privation  of  things  ingeneial,  but  paitrcularly 
of  things  most  essen'Jal  for  existence;  ^  The  penury 
of  tlie  ecclesiastical  stale.' — Hooker. 

Sometimes  am  I  a  king. 

Then  treason  makes  me  with  myself  a  beggar; 

And  so  I  am;  then  crushing  p£7iw7-7/ 

Persuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king. 

Shaespeare. 

NECESSITY,  NEED. 

J^cccssity  (v.  J^ecessary)  respects  the  thing  wanted  ; 
need,  in  German  nolh,  probably  from  the  Greek  avdyKTi 
necessity,  the  person  wanting.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  for  punishtuents,  if  there  were  not  evil  doers; 
he  is  peculiarly  fortunate  who  finds  a  friend  in  time  of 
need.  Necessity  is  more  pressing  than  need :  Ihe 
former  places  us  in  a  positive  state  of  compulsion  to 
act ;  it  is  said  to  have  no  law,  it  prescribes  the  law  for 
itself;  the  latter  yields  to  circumstances,  and  leaves  ua 
in  a  state  of  deprivation.  We  are  fiequently  undei 
the  necessity  of  going  without  that  of  which  we  stand 
most  in  need;  ^  Where  necessity  ends,  curiosity  bo- 
gins.'— Johnson.  'One  of  the  many  advantages  of 
fiiendship  is,  that  one  can  say  to  one's  friend  the  things 
that  stand  in  need  of  pardon.' — Pope. 

From  these  two  nouns  arise  two  epithets  for  each, 
which  are  worthy  of  observation,  namely,  necessary 
and  needful,  necessitous  and  needy.  JVccessary  and 
needful  are  both  applicable  to  the  thing  wanted  ;  ne- 
cessitous and  needy  to  the  person  wanting  necessart/ 
is  applied  to  eveiy  object  indiscriminately  needful 
only  to  such  objects  as  supply  temporary  or  partial 
wants.  Exercise  is  necessary  to  pieserve  the  health 
of  the  body  ;  restraint  is  necessary  lo  preserve  that  of 
the  mind  ;  assistance  is  needful  for  one  who  has  not 
sufficient  resouices  in  himself:  it  is  necessary  to  go  by 
water  to  the  continent :  money  is  needful  for  one  who 
is  travelling. 

The  dissemination  of  knowledge  is  necessary  lo 
dispel  Ihe  ignorance  which  would  otherwise  prevail  ia 
the  world ; 

It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come  when  it  will  come.— Shakspeark 
It  is  needful  for  a  yonn^  person  to  attend  to  the  in 
structions  of  his  leacher,  if  he  wiU  impiove; 
Time,  long  expected,  eas'd  us  of  our  load. 
And  brought  the  needful  presence  of  a  god. 

Drydeh 
J^eces.iitous  expresses  more  than  needy:  the  forniei 
comprehends  a  general  state  of  necessity  or  deficiency 
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In  Ue  ihmg  that  is  wanted  or  needful ;  needij  ex- 
presses only  a  imrticular  coiKliiigii.  The  poor  aio  in  a 
necessUous  coiidiiion  who  are  in  want  of  the  first  ne- 
ccssuricsy  or  who  have  not  wherewitlial  lo  supply  the 
most  prL'ssing  necessities;  '  Sicclo's  imprudence  of 
gencrosiiy,  or  vanity  of  profusion,  kept  him  always 
incurably  necessUoas.^—JontiSQa.  Adventurers  are 
said  to  be  needy^  when  tiieir  vices  nialte  ihem  in  need 
of  that  whicl-  iliey  niigiit  otherwise  obtain  ;  '  Charity 
iS  the  work  of  heaven,  which  is  always  laying  itself 
cut  on  the  7ice(/y  and  the  impotent.' — South.  It  is 
charily  to  supply  ilie  wants  of  the  necessitous,  but 
those  of  the  needy  are  sonietiuies  not  worthy  of  one's 
Dity. 

POOR,  PAUPER. 

Poor  and  pauper  are  both  derived  from  the  Latin 
pauper,  which  comes  from  the  Greek  vavpos  small. 
Poor  is  the  termof  geneial  use ;  pauper  ia  a  term  of 
particular  use:  a  pauper  is  upoor  man  who  lives  upon 
alms  or  the  relief  of  the  parish:  the  former  is,  there- 
fore, indefinite  in  its  meaninw;  the  latter  conveys  a 
reproachful  idea.  The  word  ;»oor  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive only  in  the  plural  number;  pa«;)cr  is  a  sub- 
stantive both  in  the  singular  and  plural :  the  poor  of 
a  parish  are,  in  general,  a  heavy  burden  on  the  inha- 
bitants ;  there  are  some  persons  who  are  not  ashamed 
Co  live  and  die  us  paupers. 

NECESSITIES,  NECESSARIES. 

JsTecessity,  in  Latin  ?iccessUast  and  necessary,  in 
Latin  necessarius,  from  nccesse,  or  ne  and  cesso,  sig- 
nify not  to  be  yielded  or  given  up.  J^ecessity  is  the 
mode  or  state  of  circumstances,  or  tlie  thing  which  cii- 
cunistances  render  necessary ;  the  necessary  is  that 
which  is  absolutely  and  unconditionally  necessary. 

Art  has  ever  been  busy  in  inventing  things  to  supply 
the  various  necessities  of  oar  nature,  and  yet  there  are 
always  numbers  who  want  even  the  fiist  necessaries 
of  life.  H.ibit  and  desire  create  necessities;  nature 
only  requires  necessaries :  a  voluptuary  has  necessi- 
ties which  are  unknown  to  a  temperate  man;  tlie  poor 
have  in  general  litile  more  than  necessaries  ;  'Those 
whose  condition  ^las  always  restrained  them  to  the  con- 
templation of  their  own  vccps^iiies  will  scarcely  under- 
stand why  nights  and  daja  should  be  spent  in  study.*. 
—Johnson.  '  To  make  a  man  happy,  virtue  must  be 
accompanied  with  at  least  a  moderate  provision  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  and  not  disturbed  by  bodily 
pains.' — B  uuge  ll. 


TO  WANT,  NEED,  LACK. 

To  be  without  is  the  common  idea  expressed  by 
these  terms :  but  to  want  is  to  be  without  that  which 
contributes  lo  our  comfort,  or  is  an  object  of  our  de- 
sire ;  to  need  is  to  be  witiiout  that  which  is  essential 
for  our  existence  or  our  purposes.  To  lack,  which  is 
probably  a  variation  from  leak,  and  a  term  not  in  fre- 
quent use,  expresses  little  more  than  the  general  idea 
ol  being  without,  unaccompanied  by  any  collateral 
idea.  From  the  close  connexion  wliich  subsiats  be- 
tween desiiing  and  want,  it  is  usual  to  consider  what 
we  want  as  artificial,  and  what  we  need  as  natural 
and  indispensable.  What  one  man  wants  is  a  super- 
fluity to  another ;  but  that  which  is  needed  by  one  is 
in  like  circumstances  needed  by  all:  tender  people 
want  a  fire  when  others  would  be  glad  not  to  have  it ; 
all  persons  need  warm  clothing  and  a  warm  house  in 
the  winter. 

To  wavt  and  need  may  extend  indefinitely  to  many 
or  all  objects  ;  to  lack,  or  be  deficient,  is  properly  said 
of  a  single  object;  we  may  want  or  need  every  thing  ; 
we  lack  one  thing,  we  lack  this  or  that ;  a  rich  man 
may  lack  understandmg,  virtue,  or  religion.  He  who 
wants  nothing  is  a  happy  man  ;  '  To  be  rich  is  to  have 
more  than  ia  desired,  and  more  than  is  wanted.'' — 
Johnson.  He  wlio  needs  nothing,  may  be  happy  if  he 
wants  no  more  than  he  has ; 

The  old  from  such  affairs  are  only  freed, 
Which  vig'rous  youth  and  strength  of  body  need. 

Dknham. 
Contentment  is  often  the  only  thing  a  man  lads  to 
make  him  happy , 


See  the  mind  of  beastly  man ! 
That  litith  so  soon  torgot  the  excellence 
Of  his  creation,  when  he  life  began, 
That  now  Jie  chooseth  with  vile  ditt'crence 
To  be  a  beast  and  lackc  intelligence  —Spenser 

TO  INCREASE,  GROW. 

Increase,  from  the  Latin  in  and  crescoy  signifies  tc 
grow  upon  or  grow  to  a  thing,  lo  become  one  with  it; 
0row,  in  Saxon  growav,  very  probably  conies  from,  oi 
IS  connected  with,  the  Latin  crevi,  perfect  of  cresco  to 
increase  or  grow. 

The  idea  of  becoming  larger  is  conmion  to  both 
these  terms:  but  the  former  expresses  the  idea  in  an 
unqualified  manner:  and  the  latter  annexes  to  this 
general  idea  also  that  of  the  mode  or  process  by  which 
this  is  effected.  To  increase  is  either  a  gradual  or  an 
instantaneous  act;  to  grow  is  a  gradual  process;  a 
stream  increases  by  the  addition  of  other  waters,  it 
may  come  suddenly  or  in  course  of  time,  by  means  of 
gentle  showers  or  the  rushing  in  of  other  streams; 
but  if  we  say  that  the  river  or  stream  grows,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  ^-omj  by  some  regular  and  contiimal  process 
of  receiving  fresh  water,  as  from  the  rumiing  in  of 
different  rivulets  or  smaller  stt  earns.  To  increase  is 
either  a  natural  or  an  artificial  process;  to  grow  ia 
always  natural :  money  increases  but  6oes  not  grow, 
because  it  increases  by  artificial  means;  corn  may 
either  increase  or  groio  :  in  the  former  case  we  Siii'ak 
of  it  in  the  sense  of  becoming  larger  or  increasing  in 
bulk ;  in  the  latter  case  we  consider  the  mode  of  its 
increasing,  namely,  by  the  natural  process  of  vegeta- 
tion. On  this  ground  we  say  that  a  child  grows  when 
we  wish  to  denote  the  natural  process  by  which  his 
body  arrives  at  its  proper  size  ;  but  we  may  speak  of 
his  increasing  in  stature,  in  size,  and  the  like  ; 

Then,  as  her  strength  wilh  years  increased,  began 

To  pierce  aloft  in  air  the  soaring  swan. — Drydkn. 
For  this  reason  likewise  increase  is  used  in  a  transi 
tive  as  well  as  intransitive  sense  ;  but  grow  always  in 
an  intransitive  sense ;  we  can  increase  a  thing,  though 
not  properly  grow  a  thing,  because  we  can  make  it 
larger  by  whatever  ineans  we  please ;  but  when  it 
grows  it  makes  itself  larger.  '  Cones,  after  full  growth, 
continue  at  a  stay  ;  as  for  nails,  iliey  grow  conliiuially.* 
— Bacon. 

In  their  imjnoper  acceptation  these  words  preseiTe 
the  same  distinction  :  '  trade  increases''  brspeaks  the 
simple  fact  of  its  becoming  larger;  hut '  trade  grows* 
implies  that  gradual  increase  which  flows  fioni  the 
natural  concurrence  of  circumstances.  The  affections 
which  are  awakened  in  infancy  grow  with  one's 
growth ;  here  is  a  natural  and  moral  process  com- 
bined ; 

Children,  like  tender  oziers,  lake  the  bow, 
And,  as  they  first  are  fashion'd,  always  grow 

Dryden, 
The  fear  of  death  sometimes  increases  as  one  grows 
old  ;  th'e  courage  of  a  truly  brave  man  increases  with 
the  sight  of  danger:  here  is  a  moral  process  which  is 
both  gradual  and  immediate,  but  in  both  cases  pro- 
duced by  some  foreign  cause. 

I  have  enlarged  on  these  two  words  the  more  be- 
cause they  appear  to  have  been  involved  in  some  con 
siderable  perplexity  by  the  French  writers  Girard  and 
Robaud,  who  have  entered  very  diffusely  into  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  words  croitrc  and  aiigmentcr, 
corresponding  to  iVcreos  and  grow;  but  I  trust  thai 
from  the  above  explanation,  the  distinction  is  clearly 
to  be  observed. 


INCREASE,  ADDITION,  ACCESSION, 
AUGMENTATION. 

Increase  is  here  as  in  llie  former  article  the  genenck 
term  iv.  To  increase) :  there  will  always  be  increase 
where  there  is  augmentation,  addition,  and  accession^ 
Ihouch  not  vice  versd. 

Addition  is  to  increase  as  the  means  to  the  end  ;  the 
addition  is  the  artificial  mode  of  making  two  things 
into  one;  tlio  increase  is  the  result:  wfien  the  value 
of  one  figure  ia  added  to  another,  the  sum  is  increased; 
hence  a  nian's  treasures  expeiience  an  increase  by  the 
addition  of  other  parts  to  llie  main  stock     Addition  la 
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an  intentional  mode  of  mereasing;  accession  is  an 
accidental  mode:  one  thing  is  added  to  anoiiier,  and 
thereby  increased;  but  an  accession  takes  place  ol 
itself;  it  is  the  conjtng  or  joining  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other so  as  to  increase  tlie  whole.  A  mercliant  in- 
creases his  property  by  adding  his  gains  in  trade  every 
■'ear  to  the  mass  ;  but  he  receives  an  accession  of  pro- 
perty either  by  inheritance  or  any  other  contingency. 
In  the  same  manner  a  monarch  increascshxs  dominions 
by  adding  one  territory  to  another,  or  by  various  acces- 
siDns  of  territory  which  fall  to  his  lot. 

When  we  speak  of  an  increase,  we  think  of  the 
whole  and  its  relative  magnitude  at  different  times ; 
At  will  I  crop  the  year's  increase^ 
My  latter  life  is  rest  and  peace.— Dryden. 
When  we  speak  of  an  addition^  we  think  only  of  the 
part  and  tlie  agency  by  which  this  part  is  joined  ;  '  The 
ill  state  of  health  into  which  Tullia  is  fallen  is  a  very 
severe  addition  to  the  many  and  great  disquietudes 
that  afflict  my  mind.'— M elm oth  (Letters  of  Cicero), 
When  we  speak  of  an  accession,  we  think  omy  of  the 
circumstance  by  which  one  thmg  becomes  thus  joined 
to  another;  'There  is  nothing  in  my  opinion  more 
pleasing  in  religion  than  to  consider  that  the  soul  is  to 
phine  for  ever  with  new  accessions  of  glory,' — Addi- 
son. Increase  of  happiness  does  not  defend  upon  in- 
crease of  wealth  ;  the  miser  makes  daily  additions  to 
the  latter  without  making  any  to  the  former :  sudden 
accessions  of  wealth  are  seldom  attended  with  any 
good  consequences,  as  they  turn  the  thoughts  too  vio- 
lently out  of  their  sober  channel,  and  bend  them  too 
strongly  on  present  possessions  and  good  fortune. 

Augmentation  is  another  term  for  increase,  which 
differs  less  in  sense  than  in  application :  the  latter  is 
generally  applied  to  all  objects  that  admit  such  a 
change:  but  the  former  is  applied  only  to  objects  of 
higher  import  or  cases  of  a  less  familirfr  nature.  We 
may  say  that  a  person  experiences  an  increase  or  an 
augmentation  in  his  family  ;  or  that  he  has  had  an  i?L- 
f-rease  or  an  augvientation  of  his  salary,  or  that  there 
«s  an  increase  or  augmentation  of  the  number:  in  all 
which  cases  the  former  term  is  most  adapted  to  the 
?olloquial,  and  the  latter  to  the  grave  style. 


TO  ENLARGE,  INCREASE,  EXTEND. 
Enlarge  sicnifies  literally  to  make  large  or  wide,  and 
ts  applied  to  dimension  and  extent;  inci-ease,  from  the 
Latin  incresco  to  grow  to  a  thing,  is  applicable  to 
quantity,  signifying  to  become  greater  in  size  by  the 
junction  of  other  matter  ;  extend,  in  Latin  extendo,  or 
ex  and  tendo,  sigiiifios  to  stretch  out,  that  is,  to  make 
qreaf^r  in  S[)ace.  We  speak  of  enlarging  a  house,  a 
room,  premises,  or  boundaries  ;  of  increasing  the  pro- 
perty, the  army,  the  capital,  expense,  &c. ;  of  extend- 
"ig  Uie  boundaries  of  an  empire.  We  say  the  hole  or 
cavity  enlarges,  the  head  or  bulk  enlarges,  the  num- 
ber increases,  the  swelling,  inflammation,  and  the  like, 
increase:  so  likewise  in  the  figurative  sense,  the  views, 
the  prospects,  the  powers,  the  ideas,  and  the  mind,  are 
enlarged ; 

Great  objects  make 
Great  minds,  enlarging  as  their  views  enlarge^ 
Those  still  nioie  godlike,  as  these  more  divine. 

Young. 
Pain,  pleasure,  hope,  fear,  anger,  or  kindness,  is  in- 
creased ;  '  Good  sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  quiescent 
quality,  which  manages  its  possessions  well,  but  does 
not  increase  them.'— Johnson.  Views,  prospects,  con- 
nexions, and  the  like,  are  extended; 

The  wise  extending  their  inquiries  wide. 
See  how  both  states  are  by  connexion  lied  ; 
Fools  view  but  part,  and  not  the  whole  survey, 
So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day. — Jekyns. 

TO  REACH,  STRETCH,  EXTEND. 

Reach,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  langunges, 
as  also  the  Latin  rcgo  in  the  word  porrigo,  and  the 
Creek  ipiyto-,  cotnes  from  the  Hebrew  ^pl  to  draw 
out,  ai'd  n'^N  length;  stretch  is  but  an  intensive  of 
reach;  exterfd,  v.  To  extend. 

The  idea  of  drawinii  out  in  a  line  is  common  to 
these  terras,  but  they  differ  in  the  mode  and  circum- 


stances of  the  action.  To  reach  and  to  stretch  are  em 
played  only  for  drawing  nut  in  a  straight  line,  thf.t  ia, 
lengthwise ;  extend  may  be  employed  to  express  the 
drawing  out  in  all  directions.  In  this  sense  a  wall  ia 
said  to  reach  a  certain  number  of  yards ;  a  neck  of 
land  is  said  to  stretch  into  the  sea ;  a  wood  extends 
many  miles  over  a  country.  As  the  act  of  persons,  in 
the  proper  sense,  they  differ  still  more  widely;  reach 
and  stretch  signify  drawing  to  a  given  point,  and  for 
a  given  end*  extend  has  no  such  collateral  meaning. 
We  reach  in  order  to  take  hold  of  sonjetJiing;  we 
stretch  in  order  to  surmount  some  object:  a  person 
reaches  with  his  arm  in  order  to  get  down  a  book  ;  he 
stretches  his  neck  in  order  to  see  over  another  person: 
in  both,  cases  we  might  be  said  simply  lo  extend  the 
arm  or  the  neck,  where  the  collateral  circumstance  ia 
not  to  be  expressed. 

In  the  improper  application,  they  have  a  similar  dis- 
tinction ;  to  reacA  is  applied  to  the  movements  which 
one  makes  to  a  certain  end,  and  is  equivalent  to  ar- 
riving at,  or  attaining.  A  traveller  strives  to  reach  hia 
journey's  end  as  nuickly  as  possible;  an  ambitious 
man  aims  at  reaching  the  summit  of  human  power  or 
honour;  'The  whole  pover  of  cunning  is  privative; 
to  say  nothing,  and  to  do  nothing,  is  the  utmost  of  ita 
reachJ" — Johnson.  To  stretch  is  applied  to  the  direc- 
tion which  one  gives  to  another  object,  so  as  to  bring  it 
to  a  certain  point;  a  ruler  stretches  his  power  or  an 
tbority  to  its  utmost  limits ; 

Plains  immense 
Lie  strcicK'd  below  interminable  meads. 

Thomson 
To  extend  retains  its  original  unqualified  meaning;  ag 
when  we  speak  of  extending  the  meaning  or  applica- 
tion of  a  word,  of  extending  one's  bounty  or  charity. 
extending  one's  sphere  of  action,  and  the  like  ; 
Our  life  is  short,  but  to  extend  that  span 
To  vast  eternity  is  virtue's  work. — Shakspeare 


SIZE,  MAGNITUDE,  GREATNESS,  BULK. 

Size,  from  the  Latin  cisus  and  cmdo  lo  cut,  signifies 
that  which  is  cut  or  framed  according  to  a  certain  pro 
portion ;  magnitude^  from  the  Latin  vtagnitudo,  an- 
swers literally  to  the  English  word  greatness ;  bulk^ 
V.  Bulky. 

Size  is  a  general  term  including  all  manner  of  di- 
mension or  measurement;  magnitude  is  employed  ic 
science  or  in  an  abstract  sense  to  denote  some  specifick 
measurement;  greatness  is  an  unscientifick  term  ap- 
plied in  the  same  sense  to  objects  in  general ;  size  is 
indefinite,  it  never  characterizes  anything  either  as 
large  or  small ;  but  magnitude  and  greatness  alwayn 
suppose  something  ^reai;  and  bulk  denotes  n  consi- 
derable degree  oC  greatness :  things  which  are  diminu- 
tive in  size  will  often  have  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
beauty,  or  some  other  adventitious  perfection  to  com 
pensate  the  deficiency ; 

Soon  grows  the  pigmy  to  giganticK  size. — Dryden. 
Astronomers  have  classed  the  stars  according  to  their 
different  magnitudes  ; 

Tnen  form'd  the  moon, 

Globose,  and  every  magnitude  of  stars. — Milton. 
Greatness  is  considered  by  Burke  as  one  source.of  the 
sublime;  *Awe  is  the  first  sentiment  that  rises  in  the 
mind  at  the  first  view  of  God's  greatness.^ — Blur. 
Bulk  is  that  species  of  greatness  which  destroys  the 
symmetry,  and  consequently  the  beauty,  of  objects ; 
His  hugy  bulk  on  seven  hign  volumes  roll'd. 

Dryden 

^  « 

BULKY,  IMASSIVE  OK  MASSY. 

Bulky  Ael^otes  having  bitlk,  winch  is  connected  with 
our  words,  belly,  body," bilge,  bulge,  &c.,  and  the  Ger 
man  balg ;  massive,  in  Fiench  massif,  from  mass^ 
signifies  having  a  mass  or  being  like  a  mass,  which, 
through  the  German  masse,  Latin  massa,  Greek  fid'^a 
dough,  comes  from  fidctrui  to  knead,  signifying  made 
into  a  solid  substance. 

Whatever  is  bulky  has  a  prominence  of  figure, 
whfit  is  massive  has  compactness  of  matter.  The 
6uZA?/,  therefore,  though  larger  in  size,  is  not  so  weighty 
as  the  massive;  'In  MiUon's  time  it  was  mispectctf 
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fljat  llic  whole  creation  languished,  that  neither  trees 
nor  iinimala  had  the  height  or  bulk  of  their  prede- 
Cft5scr&,'— Johnson. 

His  ponderous  shield, 
Hihereal  temper,  mousy,  large,  and  round, 
Behind  hiin  cast.— Milton. 
riollow  bodies  commonly  have  a  bulk;  none  but 
solid  bodies  can  be  massive. 

A  vessel  is  bulky  in  its  form;  lead,  silver,  and  gold, 
viassive. 


LARGE,  WIDE,  BROAD. 

Large  («.  Great)  is  applied  in  a  general  way  to  ex- 
press every  dimension;  it  implies  not  only  abundance 
in  solid  matter,  but  also  freedom  in  the  space,  or  extent 
of  a  plane  superficies ;  tcide,  in  German  weii,  is  most 
probably  connected  with  the  French  wide,  and  the 
Latin  miu.%s  empty,  signifying  properly  an  empty  or 
open  space  unincumbered  by  any  obstructions;  broad^ 
In  German  breil,  probably  conies  from  the  noun  hret, 
board;  because  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  a  board, 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  wiAth  of  what  is  particularly 
long.  Many  things. are  large,  but  not  wide;  as  a  large 
town,  a  large  circle,  a  large  ball,  a  large  nut :  other 
things  are  both  large  and  wide;  as  a  large  field,  or  a 
toii^e^eld ;  a  large  house,  or  a  wide  house:  but  the 
field  IS  said  to  be  large  from  the  quantity  of  ground  it 
contains ;  it  is  said  to  be  wide  both  from  its  figure,  or 
the  extent  of  its  space  in  tlie  cross  directions ;  in  like 
manner,  a  house  is  large  from  its  extent  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  it  is  said  to  be  wide  from  the  extent  which  it  runs 
in  front :  some  things  are  said  to  be  wide  which  are 
not  denominated  large;  that  is,  either  such  things  as 
have  less  bulk  and  quantity  than  extent  of  plane  sur- 
face ;  as  ell  wide  cloth,  a  wide  opening,  a  wide  entrance, 
and  the  like ;  or  such  as  have  an  extent  of  space  only 
one  way ;  as  a  wide  road,  a  wide  path,  a  wide  passage, 
and  the  like; 

Wide  was  the  wound. 
But  suddenly  with  flesh  fiird  up  and  heard. 

Milton. 
What  is  hroad  is  in  sense,  and  mostly  in  application, 
wide,  but  not  vice  versd ;  a  ribbon  is  broad;  a  ledge  is 
broad;  a  ditch  is  broad;  a  plank  is  broad;  the  brim 
of  a  hat  is  broad ;  or  the  border  of  any  thing  is  bi-oad : 
on  the  other  hand,  a  mouth  is  wide,  but  not  broad; 
apertures  in  general  are  wide,  but  not  broad.  The 
large  is  opposed  to  the  small ;  the  wide  to  the  close; 
the  broad  to  the  narrow.  In  the  moral  application,  we 
speak  of  largeness  in  regard  to  Fiberality ; 

Shall  grief  contract  the  largeness  of  that  heart. 
In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  part  1 

Waller. 
fVidc  and  broad  only  in  the  figurative  sense  of  space 
or  size :  as  a  wide  difference;  or  a  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction ;  '  The  wider  a  man's  comforts  extend,  the 
broader  is  the  mark  which  he  spreads  to  the  arrows  of 
misfortune.'— Blair. 


GREAT,  LARGE,  BIG. 
Great,  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  northern 
languages  from  the  Latin  crassus  thick,  and  cresco  to 
grow,  is  applied  to  all  kinds  of  dimensions  in  which 
things  can  grow  or  increase ;  large,  in  Latin  largus 
wide,  is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  Aa  and  oiav 
tc  flow  plentifully  ;  for  largior  signifies  to  give  freely, 
and  far^e  has  in  English  a  similar  sense;  it  is  properly 
applied  to  space,  extent,  and  quantity:  big,  from  the 
German  bauch  belly,  and  the  English  hulk,  denotes 
great  as  to  expan  ;ion  or  capacity.  A  house,  a  room,  a 
heap,  a  pile,  an  army,  &c.,  is  great  or  large  ;  'At  one's 
fir&t  entrance  into  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  how  the  ima- 
gination is  filled  with  something  great  and  amazing; 
and  at  the  same  time  how  little  in  proportion  one  is 
affected  with  the  inside  of  a  Gothick  cathedral,  al- 
thnugh  it  be  five  times  larger  than  the  other.'— Addi- 
son. An  animal  or  a  mountain  is  great  or  big;  a 
road,  a  city,  a  street,  and  tlie  like,  is  termed  rather 
great  than  large;  'An  animal  no  bigger  than  a  mite 
cannot  appear  perfect  to  the  eye,  because  the  sight 
takes  it  in  at  once.' — Addison.  '  We  are  not  a  little 
pleased  to  find  every  green  leaf  swarm  with  millioD'3 


of  animals,  that  at  their  largest  growth  are  not  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.'— Addison.  Great  is  used  generally 
in  the  improper  sense;  largo  and  big  aie  used  only 
occasionally:  a  noise,  a  distance,  a  multitude,  a  num- 
ber, a  power,  and  the  like,  ia  leiniod  great,  but  nol 
large;  we  may,  liowever,  speak  of  a  large  portion,  a 
large  share,  a  large  quantity;  or  of  a  mind  big  with 
conception,  or  of  an  event  big  with  the  fate  of  nations ; 
'Among  all  the  figures  of  architecture,  there  are  none 
that  have  a  greater  air  than  the  concave  and  the  con 
vex.' — Addison. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discou  w, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not, 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason. 
To  rust  in  us  unus'd.— Siiakspkare. 

Amazing  clouds  on  clouds  continual  heap'd. 
Or  wliirl'd  tempestuous  by  the  gusty  wind, 
Or  silent  borne  along  heavy  and  slow, 
With  tlie  big  stores  of  streaming  oceans  charg'd. 
Thomson. 


ENORMOUS,  HUGE,  IMMENSE,  VAST. 

Enormous,  from  e  an^noTvno  a  rule,  signifies  out  ol 
rule  or  order ;  huge  is  in  all  probability  connected  with 
high,  which  is  hoogh  in  Dutch;  immense,  in  Latin 
immensus,  compounded  of  in  privative  and  mcnsus 
measured,  signifies  not  to  be  measured ;  vast,  in 
French  vaste,  Latin  vastus,  from  vaco  to  be  vacant, 
open,  or  wide,  signifies  extended  in  space. 

Enormous  and  huge  are  peculiarly  applicable  to 
magnitude ;  immense  and  vast  to  extent,  quantity, 
and  number.  Enormous  expresses  more  than  huge, 
as  immense  expresses  more  than  wast;  what  is  enor- 
mous exceeds  in  a  very  great  degree  all  ordinary 
bounds;  what  is  Awg-e  is  great  only  in  the  superlativfl 
degree.  The  enormous  is  always  out  of  proportion; 
the  Aw^e  is  relatively  extraordinary  in  its  dimensions 
Some  animals  may  be  made  enormously  fat  by  a  par 
ticular  mode  of  feeding:  to  one  who  has  seen  nothing 
but  level  ground  common  hills  will  appear  to  be  huge 
mountains ; 

Tlie  Thracian  Acamus  his  falchion  found, 
And  hew'd  the  enormous  giant  to  the  ground. 

Pops. 
Great  Arelthous,  known  from  shore  to  shore, 
By  the  huge  knotted  iron  mace  he  bore, 
No  lance  he  shook,  nor  bent  the  twanging  bow, 
But  broke  with  this  the  battle  of  the  foe. 

Pope. 
Theimmenseia  that  which  exceeds  all  calculation, 
the  vast  comprehends  only  a  very  great  or  unusual 
excess.  The  distance  between  the  earth  and  sun  may 
be  said  to  be  immense:  the  distance  between  the  poles 
is  vast; 
Well  was  the  crime,  and  well  the  vengeance  sparr'd, 
E'en  power  immense  had  found  such  battle  hard. 

Pope. 
Just  on  the  brink  they  neigh  and  paw  the  ground. 
And  the  turf  trembles,  and  the  skies  resound ; 
Eager  they  view'd  the  prospect  dark  and  deep, 
Vast  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steep. 

Pope. 
Of  all  these  terms  A«^e  is  the  only  one  confined  t* 
the  proper  application,  and  In  the  proper  sense  of  size: 
the  rest  are  employed  with  regard  to  moral  objects. 
We  speak  only  of  a  huge  animal,  a  huge  monster,  a 
huge  mass,  a  huge  size,  a  huge  bulk,  and  the  like ;  but 
we  speak  of  an  enormous  waste,  an  immense  differ- 
ence, and  a  vast  number. 

The  epithets  enormous,  immense,  and  vast  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  same  objects,  but  with  the  same  distinc- 
tion in  their  sense.  A  sum  is  enormous  which  exceeds 
in  magnitude  not  only  every  thing  known,  but  every 
thing  thought  of  or  expected;  a  sum  is  immejise  Ihsi 
scarcely  admits  of  calculation:  a  sum  is  vast  which 
rises  very  high  in  calculation.  The  national  debt  of 
England  has  risen  to  an  enormous  amount :  the  revo- 
lutionary war  has  been  attended  with  an  immense  loss 
of  blood  and  treasure  to  the  different  nations  cf  Eu- 
rope :  there  are  individuals  who,  while  they  aie  ex' 
pending  vast  sums  on  their  own  gratifications,  refuse 
to  contribute  any  thing  to  the  relief  of  the  n«r.esBiious 
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ENORMOUS,  PRODIGIOUS,  MONSTROUS. 

Ejioriuous^  V.  Enormous;  pTodigious  comes  ffom 
pTodigy^  in  Latin  -prodlgiitm^  whicli  in  all  probability 
comes  frani  prodign  to  lavisli  fortli,  sij^nifying  lileraiJy 
Dreaking  out  in  excess  or  extravasance ;  monstrous, 
from  monster,  in  Latin  monstrum,  and  monstro  to 
show  (ir  make  visible,  signifies  remarkable,  or  exciting 
noticf* 

The  enormous  contradicts  oar  rules  of  estimating 
and  calculating  :  the  prodigious  raises  our  minds  be- 
yond their  ordinary  standard  of  thinking:  the  mon- 
strous contradicts  nature  and  the  course  of  things. 
Wliat  is  enormous  excites  our  surprise  or  amazement ; 

Jove's  bird  on  sounding  pinions  beat  the  skies, 

A  bleeding  serpent  of  enormous  size, 

His  talons  truss'd,  alive  and  curling  round, 

He  stung  the  bird  whose  throat  receiv'd  the  wound. 

Pope 
What,  is  prodigious  excites  our  astonishment;  'I 
dreameJ  that  I  was  in  a  wood  of  so  prodigious  an 
extent,  and  cut  into  such  a  variety  of  walks  and  alleys, 
',hat  all  mankind  were  lost  and  bewildered  in  it.' — Ad- 
dison. What  is  monstrous  does  violence  to  our  senses 
and  understanding ; 

Nothing  so  monstrous  ca||ftie  said  or  feign'd 
But  with  belief  and  joy  is  entertain'd.— Dryden. 
There  is  something  enormous  in  the  present  scale  upon 
which  property,  whether  publick  or  private,  is  amassed 
and  expended:  the  works  of  the  ancients  in  general, 
but  the  Egyptian  pyramids  in  particular,  are  objects  of 
admiration,  on  account  oC  the  prodigious  labour  vvhicli 
was  bestowed  on  them:  ignorance  and  superstition  have 
always  been  active  in  producing  monstrous  images  for 
the  worship. of  its  blind  votaiies- 

LITTLE,  SMALL,  DIMINUTIVE. 

Littlp;  in  Low  German  litjc,  Dutch  lettel,  is,  in  all 
probability,  connected  with  light,  in  Saxon  leo/it,  old 
German  lihto,  Swedish  Icltt,  Sec;  small  is,  with  some 
variations,  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  northern  dialects, 
in  which  it  sisnifies,  as  in  English,  a  contracted  space 
or  quantity;  diminutive,  in  Lalm  diminutivusj  signi- 
fies made  small. 

Little  is  properly  opposed  to  the  great  {v.  Great), 
smill  to  the  large,  and  diminutive  is  a  species  of  the 
small,  which  is  made  so  contrary  to  the  course  of 
things  :  a  child  ia  said  to  be  little  as  respects  its  age  as 
well  as  its  size;  it  is  said  to  be  sma^Z  as  respects  its 
size  only ;  it  is  said  to  be  diminutive  when  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly smnll  considering  its  age:  little  children 
cannot'  be  left  with  safety  to  themselves  ;  small  chil- 
dren are  pleasanter  to  be  mused  than  large  ones :  if  we 
look  down  fiom  any  very  great  height  the  largest  men 
will  look  diminutive ;  *  The  talent  of  turning  men  into 
ridicule,  and  exfio'^ing  to  laughter  those  one  converses 
with,  is  thequalificaiinu  of  little,  ungenerous  tempers.* 
— Addison'.  '  He  whose  knowledge  is  at  best  but 
timited,  and  whose  intellect  proceeds  by  a  small,  dimU 
vntive  light,  cannot  but  ]-eceive  an  additional  light  by 
the  conceptions  of  another  man.' — South. 


SPACE,  ROOM. 

Space,  in  Latin  spatiii.m,  Greek  j-ut^tov,  jjEoI.  atrdSiov 
a  raregrniind  ;  roo7n,  in  Saxon  ruin,&^c.  Hebrew  raTTia/i 
a  wide  place. 

These  are  botli  abstract  terms,  expressive  of  that 
portion  of  the  universe  whicli  is  supposed  not  to  be 
occupied  by  any  solid  body:  space  is  a  general  term, 
which  includes  within  itself  that  which  inlitutely  sur- 
passes our  comprehension  ;  room  is  a  limited  term, 
which  comprehend!^  those  portions  of  space  which  are 
artificially  formed :  space  is  either  extended  or  bounded ; 
room  is  always  a  bounded  space:  the  sjuace  between 
two  objects  is  either  natural,  incidental,  or  designedly 
formed ; 

The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
Takes  np  a  symce  that  many  poor  supplied. 

Goldsmith. 
The  room  is  that  which  is  ths    ruit  of  design,  to  si,'it 
the  convenience  of  persons  ; 

For  the  whole  world,  without  a  native  home, 

I(*  nothing  but  a  pnson  of  a  larger  room.— Com  ley. 


There  is  a  aufScient  space  between  the  heavenly  oodles 
to  admit  of  their  mcving  without  confusion  ;  the  value 
of  a  iiouse  essentially  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
room  which  it  affords:  in  a  row  of  trees  there  must 
always  be  vacant  spaces  between  each  tree ;  in  a  coach 
there  will  be  only  i-oom  for  a  given  number  of  persons. 
Space  is  only  taken  in  the  natural  sense ;  room  is 
also  employed  in  the  moral  application  :  in  every  per- 
son there  is  ample  room,  for  amendment  or  improve- 
ment. 


AMPLE,  SPACIOUS,  CAPACIOUS. 
Ample,  in  French  ample,  Latin  amplus,  probably 
comes  from  the  Greek  dvairXioy^  full;  spacious,  in 
French  spacieux,  Latin  spaciosus,  comes  from  spa- 
tiuvi  a  space,  implying  the  quality  of  having  space; 
capacious,  in  Latin  capax,  from  capio  to  Iiold,  siguifiea 
tlie  qnalily  of  being  able  to  hold. 

These  epithets  convey  the  analogous  ideas  of  extent 
in  quantity,  and  extent  in  space.  Ample  is  figuratively 
employed  for  whatever  is  extended  in  quantity ;  spa" 
cious  is  literally  used  for  whatever  is  extended  in  space; 
cajoacio?f5  is  literally  and  figuralivelyicmployed  to  ex- 
press extension  in  both  quantity  and  space.  Stores  are 
ample,  room  is  ample,  an  allowance  is  ample:  a  room, 
a  house,  a  garden  is  spacious :  a  vessel  or  hollow  of  any 
kind  is  capacious;  the  soul,  the  mind,  and  tho^beart 
are  capacious. 

Ample  is  opposed  to  scanty,  spacious  to  narrow 
capacious  to  small.    What  is  ample  suffices  and  satis- 
fies ;  it  imposes  no  constraint;  ' 'I'he  pure  conscious- 
ness of  worthy  actions,  abstracted  from  tlie  views  of 
popular  applause,  is  to  a  generous  mind  an  ample  re 
ward.' — Hughes.    What  is  spacious  is  free  and  open, 
it  does  not  confine; 
These  mighty  monarchies,  that  had  o'erspread 
The  spacious  earth,  and  stretched  tlirij  conq'ring  arms 
From  pole  to  pole  by  ensnaring  cliarms 
Were  quite  consumed. — May. 
What  is  capacious  readily  receives  and  contains ;  it  is 
spacious,  liberal,  and  generous; 

Down  sunk,  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep 
Capacious  bed  of  waters. — Milton. 
Although  sciences,  arts,  philosophy,  and  languages 
afford  to  the  mass  of  mankind  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  their  mental  powers  without  recurring  to 
mysterious  or  fanciful  researches,  yet  this  world  ia 
hardly  sjoaczous  enough  for  'he  range  of  liie  intellectual 
faculties:  the  c(ipacio7(s  minds  of  some  are  no  lesscapa 
ble  of  containing  than  they  are  disposed  for  receiving 
whatever  spiritual  food  is  offered  them. 

DEPTH,  PROFUNDITY. 

Depthy  from  deep,  dip,  or  dive,  the  Greek  ^u'ttw,  and 
the  Hebrew  i'^O  to  dive,  signifies  the  point  under 
water  which  is  dived  for ;  profundity,  from  profound, 
in  Latin  profundus,  compounded  of  pro  or  procul  far, 
and  funAus  the  bottom,  signifies  remoteness  from  tlie 
surface  of  any  thing. 

These  terms  do  not  differ  merelv  in  their  derivation  , 
but  depth  is  indefinite  in  its:  signification  ;  and  pro- 
fundity is  a  positive  and  considerable  deuree  of  depth. 
Moreover,  the  word  depth  is  applied  to  objects  in  gene- 
ral ;  '  By  these  two  passions  of  hope  and  fear,  we 
reach  forward  into  futurity,  and  bring  up  to  our  pre- 
sent thoughts  objects  that  lie  in  the  remotest  depths  of 
time.' — AddiSiOn.  Profundity  is  confined  in  its  appli- 
cation to  moral  objects:  thus  we  speak  of  the  drpih 
of  the  sea,  or  the  dqtth  of  a  person's  learning  ;  but  his 
profundity  of  thought;  'The  pernper  of  Swift  will 
want  very  little  previous  knowledge  :  it  will  be  sutfi 
cient  that  he  is  acquainted  with  common  words  and 
common  things  :  he  is  neither  required  to  mount  eleva- 
tions nor  to  explore  profundities.'' — Johnson.  ' 

OBLONG,  OVAL. 

Oblong,  in  Latin  oblongus,  from  the  intensive  sylla- 
ble ob,  signifies  very  lonir.  longer  than  broad;  oval 
from  rhe  Latin  ovum,  signifies  egg-shaped. 

The  oval  is  a  species  of  the  oblong:  what  is  oval 
is  oblong;  but  what  is  oblong  is  not  always  oyaJ.  Ob- 
long is  peculiarly  applied  to  fignren  formed  by  righl 
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linea,  lliat  is,  all  rectangular  parallelograms,  except 
B(|uares,  are  oblong  :  but  the  oval  is  applied  to  curvi- 
linear oblong  figures,  as  ellipses,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  circle:  tables  are  ol'tener  oblong 
Uian  oval;  garden  beds  are  as  frequently  oval  as  tliey 
are  oblovg, 

ROUNDNESS,  ROTUNDITY. 
Roundness  and  rotundity  both  come  from  the  Latin 
rotundus  and  rota  a  wheel,  which  is  the  most  perfectly 
round  body  that  is  formed :  the  former  term  is  how- 
ever applied  to  all  objects  in  geueial ;  the  latter  only 
to  solid  bodies  which  are  round  in  all  directions:  one 
speaks  of  the  roundness  of  a  circle,  tlie  roundness  of 
,the  moon,  the  rotnidness  of  a  tree  ;  but  the  rotuHdtly 
of  a  man's  body  which  projects  in  a  round  form  in  all 
directions,  and  the  rotundity  of  a  full  cheek,  or  the 
rotundity  of  a  turnip  ; 

Bracelets  of  pearls  gave  roundness  lo  her  ai'ms. 

Prior. 
Angular  bodies  lose  their  points  and  asperities  by  fre- 
quent friction,  and  approach  by  degrees  to  uniform 
rotundity.'' — Johnson. 

OUTWARD,  EXTERNAL,  EXTERIOUR. 

Outward,  or  inclined  to  the  out^  after  the  manner 
of  the  out,  indefinitely  describes  the  situation  ;  exter- 
nal, from  the  Latin  extemus  and  extra,  is  more  defi- 
nite in  its  sense,  siirce  it  is  employed  only  in  regaid  to 
such  objects  as  are  conceived  to  be  independent  of 
man  as  a  thinking  being  :  hence,  we  may  speak  of  the 
outward  part  of  a  building,  of  a  board,  of  a  table,  a 
box,  and  the  like;  but  o(^  external  objects  acting  on 
the  mind,  or  of  an  external  agency ;  '  The  contro- 
versy about  the  reality  of  external  evils  is  now  at  an 
end.' — Johnson.  Exteriour  is  still  more  definite  than 
either,  as  it  expresses  a  higher  degree  of  the  outward 
or  external;  the  former  being  in  tlie  comparative,  and 
the  two  latter  in  the  positive  degree  :  when  we  speak 
of  any  thing  which  has  two  coats,  it  is  usual  to  desig- 
nate the  outermost  by  the  name  of  the  exteriour :  when 
we  speak  simply  of  the  surface,  without  reference  to 
any  thing  behind,  it  is  denominaled  external:  as  the 
exteriour  coat  of  a  walnut,  or  the  external  surface  of 
tilings.  In  ttie  moral  application  the  external  or  out- 
ward is  that  wliich  conies  simply  to  the  view;  but  the 
exteriour  rs  that  which  is  prominent,  and  which  conse- 
quently may  conceal  something; 

But  when  a  monarch  sins,  it  should  be  secret. 

To  keep  exteriour  show  of  sanctity. 

Maintain  respect,  and  cover  bad  example. — Dryden. 
A  man  may  sometimes  neglect  the  outside,  who  is 
altogether  mindful  of  the  in  ; 

And  tliongh  my  outward  stale  misfortune  hath 
Depress'd  tlius  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  faith. 

Denham. 
A  man  with  a  pleading  exteriour  will  sometimes  gain 
more  friends  than  those  who  have  more  solid  merit. 


INSIDE,  INTERIOUR. 
The  term  inside  may  be  applied  to  bodies  of  any 
magnitude,  small  or  large;  interiour  is  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate to  bodies  of  great  magnitude.  We  may 
Bpeafc  of  the  inside  of  a  nut-shell,  but  not  of  its  inte- 
riour: on  the  other  hand,  we  speak  of  the  interiour  of 
St.  Paul's,  or  the  interiour  of  a  palace;  'As  for  the 
inside  of  their  nest,  none  but  themselves  were  con- 
cerned in  it,  according  to  the  inviolable  laws  esta- 
blished among  those  animals  (the  ants) ' — Addison. 
The  gates  are  drawn  back,  and  the  interiour  of  the 
fane  is  discoverfd.' — Cumberland.  This  difference 
of  application  is  not  altftgether  arbitrary:  fur  inside 
literally  signifies  the  side  that  is  inward ;  but  interiour 
signifies  the  space  which  is  more  inward  than  the  rest, 
which  is  enclosed  in  an  enclosure :  consequently  cannot 
be  applied  lo  any  thing  but  a  large  space  that  is 
enclosed. 

THICK,  DENSE. 

Between  thick  and  devsi  there  is  little  other  dilfer- 

«ce,  than  that  the  latie    is  employad  to  express  rh?* 


specicsof!/Hc/nif5s  which  is  philosoplncaJly  consldeied 
as  the  property  of  the  atmospliere  in  a  certain  con- 
dition; hence  we  speak  of  thick  in  regard  to  hard  or 
soft  bodies,  as  a  thick  boaid  or  thick  coltoti ;  solid  or 
liquid,  as  n  thick  cheese  or  thick  milk:  but  the  lenn 
dense  only  in  regard  to  the  air  in  its  various  for.us,  as 
a  dense  air,  a  dense  vapour  a  dnisc  cloud;  '1  have 
discovered,  by  a  long  series  of  observations,  that  In- 
vention and  elocution  suffer  great  impediments  from 
dense  and  impure  vapours.' — Johnson. 

TIIIN,  SLENDER,  SLTGFIT,  SLIM 
Thin,  in  Saxon  ihinve,  German  diinn,  Latin  tener 
from  tendo,  in  Greek  rdvio  lo  extend  or  draw  out,  antf 
the  Hebrew  ni03 !  slender,  slight,  and  slim  are  all 
variations  fioin  the  Gtrman  schlank,  which  are  con 
necled  with  the  words  slime  and  sling,  as  also  witli  the 
German  schlingcn  to  wind  or  wreallie,  and  schlange  a 
serpent,  designating  the  property  of  length  and  sniall- 
ness,  wliich  is  adapted  for  bending  or  twisting. 

Thin  is  the  generick  term,  the  rest  are  specifick :  thin 
may  be  said  of  that  which  is  small  and  short,  as  well 
as  small  and  long;  slender  is  always  said  of  that  uhich 
is  small  and  long  at  the  same  lime:  a  boatd  is  thin 
which  wants  solidity  or  substance;  a  poplar  is  slen 
der  because  its  tallness  is  dispiopnrlionaie  to  its  mag 
nitude  or  the  dimensions  of  its  circumference.  7'hi7i 
ness  is  sonietinies  a  natural  property;  slight  and  sUia 
arc  applied  to  that  which  is  ariificial:  the  kaves  of 
trees  are  of  a  thin  texture;  a  board  may  be  made 
slight  by  continually  planing;  a  paiier  box  is  very 
slim.  Thinness  is  a  good  piopeity  sometimes;  thin 
paper  is  frequently  preferred  to  that  which  is  thick: 
slightness  and  slimness,  v\hich  is  a  greater  degree  of 
sligktncss,  are  always  defects;  that  which  is  made 
slight  is  unfit  to  bear  the  stress  that  will  be  put  upon 
it;  that  wliich  hslim  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose proposed ;  a  carriage  that  is  made  slight  is 
quickly  broken,  and  always  out  of  repair;  paper  ia 
altogether  too  slim  to  serve  the  purpose  of  wf)od. 

These  terms  admit  of  a  similni  distinction  in  the 
moral  application;  'I  have  found  dulness  to  quicken 
into  sentiment  in  a  thin  ether.' — Johnson.  'Verj* 
slender  difliererices  will  sometimes  pan  those  whom 
beneficence  has  united.'— Johnson.  'Friendship  i» 
often  destroyed  by  a  thousand  secret  and  slight  com 
petitions.' — Johnson. 

TO  ABATE,  LESSEN,  DIMINISH,  DECREASE. 

Jlbate,  from  the  French  abattre,  signified  originally 
to  beat  down,  in  the  active  sense,  and  to  come  down, 
in  the  neuter  sense;  diviinish,  or,  as  it  is  somelimes 
written,  minish,  from  the  Latin  diminuo,  and  viivuo  to 
lessen,  and  viinvs  less,  expresses,  like  the  verb  lessen, 
the  sense  of  either  making  le.«s  or  becoming  less;  de- 
crease is  compounded  of  the  privaliverfc  and  crease,  in 
Latin  cresco  to  grow,  signifying  to  giow  less. 

The  first  three  are  used  transitively  or  intransitively ; 
the  latter  only  intransitively. 

jSbate  respects  thevigour  of  action  :  a  person's  fevei 
is  abated  or  abates ;  the  violence  of  the  storm  abates; 
pain  and  anger  abate;  '  My  wonder  abated,  when  upon 
looking  around  me,  I  saw  most  of  them  attentive  to 
thiee  Syrens  clothed  like  goddesses,  and  distinguished 
by  the  names  of  Sloth,  Ignorance,  and  Pleasure.' — 
Addison.  J^essen  and  diviinish  are  both  applied  to 
size,  quantity,  and  tiumber;  but  the  former  mostly  in 
the  proper  and  familiar  sense,  the  latrerin  thefigura'iive 
and  higher  acceptation  ;  the  size  of  a  room  or  garden 
is  lesseved;  the  credit  and  respectability  of  a  person  is 
dimivished. 

Nothing  is  eocalcnlaled  to  abatelhe  ardour  of  j'onth 
as  grief  and  disappointment;  'Tully  was  the  first  who 
observed  that  friendship  improves  happiness  and 
abates  misery.' — Addison.  An  evil  may  be  lessened 
when  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  application  of 
remedies ; 

He  sought  fresh  fountains  in  a  foreign  soil; 

The  pleasure  lessened  the  attending  toil.— Addison. 
Nothing  diminishfs  tlie  lustre  of  great  deeds  more 
than  cruelly;  '  If  Partlienissacan  now  possess  heiown 
mind,  and  think  as  little  of  her  beauty,  as  she  ought  to 
have  done  when  she  had  it,  there  will  be  no  grea 
dimivution  of  her  charius.'  — Hiighes. 
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file  passion  of  tJi  angry  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
abate  before  any  appeal  is  made  to  his  understanding ; 
we  may  lessen  the  number  of  our  evils  by  not  dwelling 
upon  them.  Objects  apparently  diviinish  according  to 
the  distance  from  which  they  are  observed. 

To  decrease  is  to  diminish  for  a  continuance:  a 
retreating  army  will  decrease  rapidly  when  exposed  to 
all  the  privations  and  hardships  attendant  on  forced 
marches,  it  is  compelled  to  fight  for  its  safety;  some 
things  decrease  so  gradually  that  it  is  some  time  before 
Ihey  are  observed  to  he  diminished; 

These  leaks  shall  then  decrease ;  the  sails  once  more 

Direct  our  course  to  some  relieving  shore. 

Falconer. 

In  the  abstract  sense  the  word  lessening  ia  mostly 
BUpplied  by  diminution:  it  will  be  no  abatement  of 
.sorrow  to  a  generous  mind  to  know  that  the  diminution 
of  evil  to  itself  has  been  produced  by  tlie  abridgment 
of  good  to  another. 

TO  OVERFLOW,  INUNDATE,  DELUGE. 

What  overjlows  sim\i\y  flows  over;  what  inundates, 
from  271  and'  unda  a  wave,  flows  into;  what  deluges, 
from  diluo,  washes  away. 

The  overflow  bespeaks  abundance ;  whatever  ex- 
ceeds the  measure  of  contents  mustfloio  over,  because 
it  is  more  than  can  be  held:  to  inundate  bespeaks  not 
only  abundance,  but  vehemence ;  when  it  inundates 
It  flows  in  faster  than  is  desired,  it  fills  to  an  incon- 
venient height:  to  deluge  bespeaks  impetuosity;  a 
deluge  irresistibly  carries  away  all  before  it  This  ex- 
planation of  these  terms  in  their  proper  sense  will 
illustrate  their  improper  application ;  the  heart  is  said 
to  overflow  with  joy,  with  grief,  with  bitterness,  and 
the  hke,  in  order  to  denote  the  superabundance  of  the 
thing ;  '  I  am  too  full  of  you  not  to  overflow  upon  those 
I  converse  with.' — Pope.  A  country  is  said  to  be  in- 
undated by  swarms  of  inhabitants,  when  speaking  of 
numbers  who  intrude  themselves  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  natives;  'There  was  such  an  inundation  of 
speakers,  young  speakers  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
that  neither  my  Lord  Germaine,  nor  myself,  could  find 
room  for  a  single  word.' — Gibdon.  The  town  is  said 
lo  bo.  deluged  with  publications  of  different  kinds,  when 
(hey  appear  in  such  profusion  and  in  such  quick  suc- 
ce^ion  as  to  supersede  others  of  more  value ; 
At  length  corruption,  like  a  general  flood, 
Shall  deluge  all. — Pope. 


TO  FLOW,  STREAM,  GUSIL 
Flow,  in  T^atin  fluo,  and  Greek  (S\v<d  or  ^Xu'o),  lo  be 
in  a  ferment,  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  ^foi, 
which  signifies  literally  to  flow;  stream,  in  German 
Hriimen,  from  riemen  a  thong,  signifies  to  run  in  a 
line ;  gush  comes  from  the  German  giessen,  &c.  to 
pour  out  with  force. 

Flow  is  here  the  generick  term :  the  two  others  are 
specifick  terms  expressing  different  modes :  water  may 
iiow  either  in  a  large  body  or  in  a  long  but  narrow 
course ;  the  stream  in  a  long,  narrow  course  only :  thus, 
waters jZoM  in  seas,  rivers,  rivulets,  or  in  a  small  pond  ; 
tliey  stream  only  out  of  spouts  or  small  channels :  they 
j?ow  gently  or  otherwise;  they  sircam  gently ;  but  they 
§-u5A  with  violence:  thus,  the  blood  jflou35  from  a  wound 
when  it  comes  from  it  in  any  manner ;  it  streams  from 
a  wound  when  it  runs  as  it  were  in  a  channel;  it 
(rushes  from  a  wound  when  it  runs  with  impetuosity, 
ind  in  as  large  quantities  as  the  cavity  admits ; 
Down  his  wan  cheek  a  briny  torrent^ozos, — Pope. 
Fires  stream  in  lightning  from  his  sanguine  eyes. 

Pope. 
Sunk  in  his  sad  companions'  arms  he  lay. 
And  in  short  pantings  sobb'd  his  soul  away 
'Like  some  vile  worm  extended  on  the  gj-ound). 
While  his  life's  torrent  gush'd  from  out  the  wound 

Pope. 

FLUID,  LiaUID. 

Fluid,  from  fiuo  to  flow,  signifies  that  which  from 

it^  natii  re  flows ;  liquid,  from  Hquesco  to  melt,  signifies 

that  which  is  melted.    These  words  may  be  employed 

as  epithets  to  the  same  objects ;  but  they  have  a  distinct 


office  which  they  derive  from  their  original  meaning: 
when  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as  capable  of  pass 
ing  along  in  a  stream  or  current,  we  should  denominate 
it  a  fluid; 

Or  serve  they  as  a  flow'ry  verge  to  bind 
The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  watry  cloud. 
Lest  it  again  dissolve,  and  show'r  the  earth. 

Milton 
When  we  wish  lo  represent  the  body  as  passing  from 
a  congealed  to  a  dissolved  state,  we  should  name  it  a 
liquid ; 

As  when  the  fig's  press'd  juice,  infus'd  in  cream, 
To  curds  coagulates  the  liquid  stream. — Popk.  , 
Water  and  air  are  both  represented  as  fluids  from  theli 
general  property  of  flowing  through  certain  space.s  ;■ 
but  ice  when  thawed  becomes  a  liquid  and  melts ;  lead 
when  melted  is  also  a  liquid:  the  humours  of  the 
animal  body,  and  the  juices  of  trees,  are  fluids;  what 
we  drink  is  a  liquid,  as  opposed  to  what  we  eat  which 
is  solid. 

LiaUID,  LiaUOR,  JUICE,  HUMOUR. 
Liquid  (v.  Fluid)  is  the  generick  term :  liquor,  whicJi 
is  but  a  variation  from  the  same  Latin  verb,  liguesco^ 
whence  liquid  is  derived,  is  a  liquid  which  is  made  to 
be  drunk ;  juice,  in  French  jus,  is  a  liquid  that  issues 
from  bodies ;  and  humour,  in  Latin  humor,  from  humeo, 
and  the  Greek  Bu)  to  rain,  is  a  species  of  liquid  which 
flows  in  bodies  and  forms  a  constituent  part  of  them. 
All  natural  bodies  consist  of  liquids  or  solids,  or  a 
combination  of  both ; 

Hov?  the  bee 
Sits  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  svi'eet. 

Milton 
Liquor  serves  to  quench  the  thirst  as  food  satisfies  the 
hunger ; 
They  who  Minerva  from  Jove's  head  derive, 
Might  make  old  Homer's  scull  the  muse's  hive, 
And  from  his  brain  that  Helicon  distill. 
Whose  racy  liquor  did  his  offspring  fill. — Denham. 
The  juices  of  bodies  are  frequently  their  richest  parts 
Give  me  to  drain  the  cocoa's  milky  bowl. 
And  from  the  palm  to  draw  its  freshening  wine, 
More  bounteous  far  than  all  the  frantick  juice 
Which  Bacchus  pours. — Thomson. 
The  humours  are  commonly  the  most  important  paits 
of  any  animal  body ;  '  The  perspicuity  of  the  humours 
of  the  eye  transmit  the    rays   of   light.'— Steele. 
Liqtiid  and  %uor  belong  p<;cuHarly  to  vegetable  sub- 
stances; AuraoMT"  to  animal  bodies;  and  jwice  to  either ; 
water  is  the  simplest  of  all  liquids;  wine  is  the  most 
inviting  of  all  liquors ;  the  orange  produces  the  most 
agreeable  j'uicc  ;  the  humours  of  both  men  and  brutes 
are  most  liable  to  corruption,  whence  the  term  is  very 
frequently  applied  to  fluids  of  the  body  when  in  a  cor- 
rupt state:  'He  denied  himself  nothing  that  he  had  a 
mind  to  eat  or  drink,  which  gave  nim  a  body  full  of 
humours,  and  made  his  fits  of  the  gout  frequent  and 
violent.'— Temple. 

STREAM,  CURRENT,  TIDE. 

A  fluid  body  in  a  progressive  motion  is  the  object 
described  in  common  by  these  terms  ;  stream  is  the 
most  general,  the  other  two  are  but  modes  of  the 
stream;  stream,  in  Saxon  stream,  in  German  strom, 
is  an  onomatopela  which  describes  the  prolongation  of 
any  body  in  a  narrow  line  along  the  surface :  a  cur- 
rent from  curro  to  run,  is  a  running  stream ;  and  a  tide 
from  tide,  in  German  zeit  time,  is  a  periodical  stream 
or  current.  All  rivers  are  streams  which  are  more  or 
less  genfle  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground 
through  which  they  pass;  the  force  of  the  current  is 
very  much  increased  by  the  confinement  of  any  water 
between  rocks,  or  by  means  of  artificial  impediinents. 
The  tide  is  high  or  low,  strong  or  weak,  at  difttrenl 
hours  of  the  day ;  when  the  tide  is  high  the  current  is 
strongest. 

From  knowing  the  proper  application  of  the  terms 
their  figurative  use  becomes  obvious;  a  stream  of  air, 
or  a  stream  of  light  is  a  prolonged  body  of  air  or  light ; 
a  cT(r7-e7i£  of  air  is  a  continued  s(7-eam  that  has  rapid 
motion ;  streets  and  passages  which  are  open  at  each 
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iitretjity  are  the  channels  of  such  cmi'ents.  In  the 
moral  sense  tlic  tide  is  the  ruling  fashion  or  propensity 
of  the  day ;  it  Is  in  vain  to  stem  the  tide  ot'  lolly ;  it 
ifi  wiser  to  get  out  of  its  reucli ; 

When  now  the  rapid  stream  of  eloquence 
Seais  uU  before  it,  passion,  reason,  seniie, 
Can  its  dread  thunder,  or  its  lightning's  force, 
Derive  their  essence  from  a  mortal  source. 

Jenyns. 
With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy, 
Glides  the  smootii  cui-rerit  of  domestick  joy. 

Goldsmith. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which  niken  at  the  flood  leads  on  to  fortune. 

Shakspeare. 


SPRING,  FOUNTAIN.  SOURCE. 

The  spring-  denotes  Uiat  which  springs ;  the  word, 
therefore,  carries  us  back  to  ihe  point  from  which  the 
water  issues.  Fountaiiij  in  Latin /ons,  from  fundo  to 
pour  out,  signifies  the  spring  which  is  visible  on  the 
the  earth:  and  source  (u.  Origin)  is  said  of  that  which 
is  not  only  visible,  but  runs  along  the  earth.  Springs 
are  to  be  found  by  digging  a  sufficient  depth  in  alt  parts 
of  the  earth :  in  mountainous  countries,  and  also  in  the 
East,  we  read  of  fountains  which  form  themselves,  and 
supply  the  surrounding  parts  with  refreshing  streams  : 
the  sources  of  rivers  are  always  to  be  traced  to  some 
mountain. 

These  terms  are  all  used  in  a  figurative  sense ;  in  the 
Bible  the  gospel  is  depictured  as  a  spring  of  living 
waters ;  the  eye  as  a  fountain  of  tears ;  '  The  heart  of 
the  citizen  is  a  perennial  sprino- of  energy  to  the  state.' 
—Burke. 

Eternal  king!  the  author  of  all  being. 

Fountain  of  light,  thyself  invisible. — Milton 
In  the  general  acceptation  the  source  is  taken  for  the 
channel  through  which  any  event  comes  to  pass,  the 
primary  cause  of  its  happening:  a  war  is  the  source 
of  many  evils  to  a  country;  an  imprudent  step  in  the 
outset  of  life  is  oftentimes  the  source  of  ruin  to  a 
jroung  {x;rson ; 

These  are  thy  blessings,  industry  I  rough  power! 

Yet  the  kind  source  of  every  gentle  art. — Thomson. 

TO  SPRINKLE,  BEDEW. 
Vo  sprinkleis  a  frequentative  of  spring,  and  denotes 
either  an  act  of  nature  or  design :  to  bedew  is  to  cover 
with  dew,  which  is  an  operation  of  nature.  By  sprink- 
lin^,  a  liquid  falls  in  sensible  drops  upon  the  earth; 
hy  bede:wingj  it  covers  by  imperceptible  drops:  rain 
hesprinkles  the  earth;  dew  bedews  it.  So  likewise, 
jguratively,  tbings  are  sprinkled  with  Hour ;  the 
eheeks  are  bedewed  with  tears. 

TO  SPROUT,  BUD. 

Sprout,  in  Saxon  spryian,  Low  German  sprouyten,  in 
doubtless  connected  with  the  German  spriLzen  to  spurt, 
spreiten  to  spi  ead,  and  the  like ;  to  bud  is  to  put  forth 
buds ;  the  noun  bud  is  a  variation  from  button,  which 
it  resembles  in  form.  To  sprout  is  to  come  forth  from 
Uie  stem ;  to  bud,  to  put  forth  in  buds. 

TO  SPURT,  SPOUT. 
To  spurt  and  spout  are,  like  the  German  spritzen, 
variations  of  spreiten  to  spread  (u.  To  spread),  and 
tprivgen  to  sjtring  (v.  To  arise);  they  both  express 
the  idea  of  sending  forth  liquid  in  small  quantities  from 
a  cavity ;  the  former,  however,  does  not  always  include 
the  idea  of  the  cavity,  but  simply  that  of  springing  up ; 
the  latter  is  however  confined  to  the  circumstance  of 
issuing  forth  from  some  place  ;  dirt  may  be  spurted  in 
.be  face  by  means  of  kicking  it  up  ;  or  blood  may  be 
spurted  out  of  a  vein  when  it  is  opened,  water  out  of 
.he  mouti),  and  the  like;  but  a  liqui'd  spouts  out  from 
a  pipe.  Tn  spurt  is  a  sudden  action  arising  from  a 
momentary  impetus  given  to  a  liquid  either  intention- 
ally or  incidentally;  ihe  hear  will  spurt  from  a  barrel 
when  the  vent  peg  is  removed :  to  spout  is  a  continued 
action  produced  by  a  perpetual  impetus  which  the 
liquid  receives  equally  from  design  or  accident;  the 
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water  spouts  out  from  a  pipe  wliich  is  denominated  a 
spout,  or  it  will  spurt  out  from  any  cavity  in  the  earth, 
or  in  a  rock  whicli  may  resemble  a  spout; 
Far  fnnn  the  parent  strea.n  it  boils  again 
Fresh  into  day,  and  all  the  glittering  hill 
Is  bright  with  spouting  rills. — Thomson. 
A  person  may  likewise  spout  water  In  a  stream  from 
his  mouth.    Hence  the  figurative  application  of  thes« 
terms ;  any  sudden  conceit  which  compels  a  person  to 
an  eccentrick  action  is  a  «pwrt,  particularly  if  it  sprlngi 
from  ill-humour  or  caprice;  a  female  will  sometimei 
take  a  spurt  and  treat  her  intimate  friends  very  coldly, 
either  from  a  fancied  oifence  or  a  fancied  superiority: 
to  spout,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  send  forth  a  stream  of 
words  in  imitation  of  the  stream  of  liquid,  and  ii 
applied  to  those  who  affect  to  turn  speakers,  in  whom 
there  is  commonly  more  sound  than  sense. 

TO  PLUNGE,  DIVE. 
ritinge  is  but  a  variation  of  pluck,  pull,  and  the 
Latin  pello  to  drive  or  force  forward ;  dive  is  but  a 
variation  of  dip,  wliich  is,  under  various  forms,  to  be 
found  in  the  northern  languages. 

One  plunges  sometimes  in  order  to  dive;  but  one 
Tnny  plunge  without  diving,  and  one  may  dive  without 
plunging:  to^/un^e  isto  dart  liead  foremost  into  the 
water:  to  dive  is  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  or 
towards  it:  it  is  a  good  practice  for  bathers  to  plunge 
into  the  water  when  they  first  go  in,  although  it  is  not 
advisable  for  thein  to  dive;  ducks  frequently  dive 
into  the  water  without  ever  plunging.  Thus  far  they 
differ  in  their  natural  sense ;  but  in  the  figurative  appli- 
cation they  differ  more  widely  i  to  plunge,  in  this  case 
is  an  act  of  rashness:  to  dive  is  an  act  of  design:  a 
young  man  hurried  away  by  his  passions  will  plunge 
into  every  extravagance  when  he  comes  into  possession 
of  his  estate;  'The  French  plunged  themselves  into 
thriso  calamities  they  suffer,  to  prevent  themselvea 
from  settling  into  a  British  constitution.' — Burkb 
People  of  a  prying  temper  seek  to  dive  into  the  secret 
of  others ; 

How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts 

With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy. 

Shaesfbare 


WAVE,  BILLOW,  SURGE,  BREAKER. 
Wave,  from  the  Sa.xon  waegan,  and  German  wiegen 
to  weigh  or  rock,  is  applied  to  water  in  an  undulating 
state ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  generick  term,  and  the  rest 
are  specifick  terms ; 

The  wave  behind  impels  the  wave  before. — Fopa. 
Those  waves  which  swell  more  than  ordinarily  are 
termed  billows,  which  is  derived  from  bulge  oi:  bilge^ 
and  German  balg,  the  paunch  or  belly ; 
I  saw  him  beat  the  billows  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs.— Shakspeare. 
Those  waves  which  rise  higher  than  usual  are  termed 
surges,  from  the  Latin  surgo  to  rise  ; 

He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  roar 
Pursues  the  foaming  surges  to  tiie  shore. 

Orydkn. 
Those  waves  which  dash  against  the  shore,  or  against 
vessels  with  n.v;r3  than  ordinary  force,  are  termed 
breakers ; 
Now  on  the  mountain  wave  on  high  they  ride, 
Then  downward  plunge  beneath  th'  involving  tide. 
Till  one  who  seems  in  agony  to  strive 
The  whirling  breakers  heave  on  shore  alive. 

Falcoher. 

BREEZE,  GALE,  BLAST,  GUST,  STORM, 
TEMPEST,  HURRICANE. 

All  these  words  express  the  action  of  the  wind,  in 
different  degrees  and  under  different  circumstances. 

Breeze,  in  Italian  brczza,  is  in  all  probability  a^ 
onomatopela  for  that  kind  of  wind  peculiar  to  southern 
climates;  gale  is  probably  connected  with  call  one" 
ijell,  denoting  a  sonorous  wind  ;  blast,  in  German 
geblaset,  partici|)Ie  of  blasen,  signifies  properly  the  act 
of  blowing,  but  by  distinction  it  is  employed  for  any 
strong  effort  of  blowing;  gust  is  immediately  of  Ice 
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.andisli  origin,  and  expresses  the  phenomena  which  are 
characteristicfc  of  the  northern  climates ;  but  in  all  pro- 
bability it  is  a  variation  of  ffusli^  signifying  a  violent 
stream  of  wind;  storm^  in  Gsrnian  sturm.,  from  stdren 
10  put  in  commotion,  like^us(,  describes  tiie  phenome- 
non of  northern  climates ;  tempest,  in  Latin  tempestus^ 
or  tempus  a  time  or  season,  describes  tliat  season  or  sort 
of  weather  which  is  most  remarkable,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  frequent,  in  southern  climates;  hurricane 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  into  European 
languages  from  the  Carihee  islands;  where  it  describes 
that  species  of  tempestuous  wind,  most  frequent  in  the 
tropical  climates. 

A  breeze  is  gentle;  a  gale  is  brisk,  but  steady;  we 
have  breezes  in  a  calm  summer's  day:  the  mariner  has 
favourable  ^a?es  which  l?eep  the  sails  on  the  stretch  ; 
Gradual  sinks  ihe  breeze 

Into  a  perfect  calm.— Thomson. 
What  happy  ^ale 

Blows  you  to  Padua  here  from  old  Verona? 

Sh&espeare. 
A  blast  is  Impetuous;  the  exhalations  of  a  trumpet, 
the  breath  of  bellows,  the  sweep  of  a  violent  wind,  are 
blasts.  A  gust  is  sudden  and  vehement;  gusts  of 
wind  are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  sweep  every  thing 
before  them  while  they  last; 

As  when  fierce  northern  blasts  from  th'  Alps  de- 
scend, 

From  his  firm  roots  with  struggling ^ifs(s  to  rend 

An  aged  sturdy  oak,  the  rustling  sound 

Grows  loud.— Denham. 

Storm.,  tempest^  and  hurricane  include  other  parti- 
culars besides  wind. 

A  storm  throws  the  whole  atmosphere  into  commo- 
tion ;  it  is  a  war  of  the  elements,  in  which  wind,  rain, 
hail,  and  the  like,  conspire  to  disturb  the  heavfens; 
tempest  is  a  species  of  storm,  which  has  also  thunder 
and  lightning  to  add  to  the  confusion.  Hurricane  is 
a  species  of  storm,  which  exceeds  all  the  rest  in  vio- 
lence and  duration; 

Through  storms  and  tempests  so  the  sailor  drives, 

While  every  element  in  combat  strives ; 

Loud  roars  the  thunder,  fierce  the  lightning  flies, 

Winds  wildly  rage,  and  billows  tear  the  skies. 

Shirley. 

So  where  our  wide  Numidian  wastes  extend, 

Sudden  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  descend,* 

Wheels  through  the  air  in  circling  eddies  play, 

Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 
Addison. 

Oust,  storm,  and  tempest,  which  are  applied  figu- 
ratively, preserve  their  disiinction  in  tills  sense.  The 
passions  are  exposed  to  gusts  and  storms^  to  sudden 
bursts,  or  violent  and  continued  agitations;  the  soul 
is  exposed  to  tempests  when  agitated  with  violent  and 
contending  emotions; 

Stay  these  sudden  gusts  of  passion. 

That  hurry  you  away. — Rowe. 

I  burn,  I  burn !  T>>9  storm  that 's  in  my  mind 

Kindles  my  heart,  like  fires  provok'd  by  wind. 

IjANSDOWN. 

All  deaths,  all  tortures,  in  one  pang  combin'd, 

Are  gentle,  to  the  (CTTi^esi  of  my  mind. — Thomson. 

TO  HEAVE,  SWELL. 
Heave  is  used  either  transitively  or  intransitively, 
as  a  reflective  or  a  neuter  verb ;  swell  is  used  only  as 
a  neuter  verb.    Heave  implies  raising,  and  swell  im- 
plies distension  :  they  differ  therefore  very  widely  in 
sense,  but  they  sometimes  agree  in  application.    The 
bosom  is  said  both  to  heave  and  to  swell ;  because  it 
happens  that  the  bosom  swells  by  heaving ;  the  waves 
are  likewise  said  to  heave  themselves  or  to  swell,  in 
which  there  is  a  similar  correspondence  between  the 
ictinns:  otherwise  most  things  which  heave  do  not 
twell,  and  those  which  sa)ell  do  not  heave ; 
He  heaves  for  breath,  he  staggers  to  and  fro, 
And  clouds  of  issuing  smoke  his  nostrils  loudly  blow. 

Drvden. 
Meantime  the  mountain  billows  to  tlie  clouds, 
In  dreadful  tumult,  swelVd  surge  above  surge. 

Thomson. 


TO  LIFT,  HEAVE,  HOIST. 
Lift  is  in  all  probability  contracted  from  levatus 
participle  of  levo  to  lift,  which  comes  from  levis  ligh* 
because  what  is  light  is  easily  borne  up;  heave,  it- 
Saxon  heavian,  German  heben,  &c.  comes  from  the 
absolute  particle  A(j,  signifying  high,  because  to  Aedus 
is  to  set  upon  high;  kuist,\u  French  Aaasser,  Lew 
German  hissen.,  is  a  variation  from  the  same  source  xi 
heave. 

The  idea  of  making  high  is  common  to  all  tlus^ 
words,  but  they  differ  in  the  objects  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  action;   we  lift  with  or  without  an 
effort:  we  heave  and  hoist  always  with  an  effort;  v/( 
lift  a  child  up  to  let  him  see  any  thing  more  distinctly  , 
workmen  heave  the  stones  or  beams  which  are  used  in 
a  building  ;  sailors  hoist  the  long  boat  into  the  water. 
To  lift  and  hoist  are  transitive  verbs;  they  require  an 
agent  and  an  object:  Aeaue  is  intransitive,  it  may  have 
an  inanimate  object  for  an  agent :  a  person  lifts  his 
hand  to  his  head ;  when  whales  are  killed,  they  are 
hoisted  into  vessels :  the  bosom  heaves  when  it  is  op- 
pressed with  sorrow,  the  waves  of  the  sea  heave  when 
they  are  agitated  by  the  vrind ; 
What  god  so  daring  in  your  aid  to  move, 
Or  lift  his  hand  against  the  force  of  Jove  1— Pope 
Murm'ring  they  move,  as  when  old  Ocean  roars. 
And  heaves  huge  surges  to  the  trembling  shores. 

Pope 
The  reef  enwrap'd,  th'  inserted  knittles  tied, 
To  hoist  the  shorten'd  sail  again  they  tried. 

Falconer. 


TO  LIFT,  RAISE,  ERECT,  ELEVATE,  EXALT. 
Lift,  V.  To  lift;  raise^  signifies  to  cause  to  rise; 
erect,  in  Latin  erectus,  participle  of  erigo,  or  e  and 
rego,  (srobably  from  the  Greek  hpiyia,  signifies  literally 
to  extend  or  set  forth  in  the  height;  elevateis  a  varia- 
tion from  the  same  source  as  Uft ;  exalt  comes  from 
the  Latin  alius  high,  and  the  Hebtew  olah  to  ascend, 
and  signifies  to  cause  to  be  high  (u.  High). 

The  idea  of  making  one  thing  higher  than  another 
is  coriimon  to  these  verbs,  which  differ  in  the  circum 
stances  of  the  action.    To  lift  is  to  take  off  from  the 
ground,  or  from  any  spot  where  it  is  supposed  to  ba 
fixed  ;  to  raise  and  erect  are  to  place  in  a  higher  posi- 
tion, wliile  in  contact  with  the  ground:  we  lift  up  8 
stool;  we  raise  a  chair,  by  giving  it  longer  legs;  we 
erect  a  monument  by  heaping  one  stone  on  another ; 
Now  rosy  morn  ascends  the  court  of  Jove, 
Lifts  up  her  light,  and  opens  day  above. — Pope. 
Such  a  huge  bulk  as  not  twelve  bards  could  raz'se, 
Twelve  starveling  bards  of  these  degenerate  days. 

POPH 

From  their  assistance  happier  walls  expect, 

Which,  wand'ring  long,  at  last  thou  shalt  erect. 

Dryden 

Whatever  is  to  be  carried  is  lifted  ;  whatever  is  to 
be  situated  higher  is  to  be  raised  ;  whatever  is  to  be 
constructed  above  other  objects  is  erected.  A  ladder 
is  lifted  upon  the  shoulders  lo  be  conveyed  from  one 
place  to  another ;  a  standard  ladder  is  raised  against 
a  building  ;  a  scaffolding  is  erected. 

These  terms  are  likewise  employed  in  a  moral  ac 
ceptation  ;  exalt  and  elevate  are  used  in  no  other  sense. 
Lift  expresses  figuratively  the  artificial  action  of  set- 
ting aloft;  as  in  the  case  of  lifting  a  person  into 
notice:  to  raise  preserves  the  idea  of  making  higher 
by  the  accession  of  wealth,  honour,  or  power;  as  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  are  raised  from  beggaiy  to  a 
state  of  affluence:  to  Arcct  retains  its  idea  of  artificially 
constructing,  so  as  to  produce  a  solid  as  well  as  lofty 
mass  ;  as  in  the  case  of  erecting  a  tribunal,  erecting  a 
system  of  spiritual  domimon.  A  person  cannot  h;_:*'t 
himself,  but  he  may  raisehimself;  individuals  liftot 
raise  up  each  other;  but  comrounilies,  or  those  only 
who  are  invested  with  power,  have  the  opportunity  of 
erecting. 

To  lift  is  seldom  used  in  a  good  sense ;  to  raise  ia 
used  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent  sense  to  c^ewaie  and 
exalt  are  always  used  in  the  best  sense.  A  person  is 
seldom  lifted  up  for  any  good  puipoae,  or  from  any 
merit  in  himself;  it  is  commonly  to  suit  the  ends  of 
party  that  people  are  lifted  into  notice,  or  lifted  into 
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efflee;  on  the  same  Kroiuid,  if  a  person  Is  'lifted  up  in 
his  own  iniaginatioii^  it  is  oTily  his  pride  wliicli  gives 
him  Uie  elevation;  'Our  successes  iiave  been  great, 
and  our  hearts  have  been  much  lifted  up  by  them,  so 
that  we  have  leason  to  humble  ourselves,' — Attbr- 
BDRY.  A  person  may  be  raised  for  his  merits,  or  raise 
himself  by  his  industry,  in  both  whicli  cases  he  is  en- 
titled to  esteem  ;  or  he  may  with  prttpriely  be  raised  in 
the  estimation  of  liimself  or  otliers; 

Rais'd  in  his  mind  the  Trojan  hero  stood, 

And  long'd  to  break  from  out  liis  ambient  cloud. 

Dryden. 
One  is  elevated  by  circumstances,  but  still  more  so 
by  one's  character  and  moral  qualities;  one  is  rarely 
exalted  but  by  means  of  superiour  endowments ;  '  Pru- 
dence operates  on  life  in  the  same  manner  as  rules  on 
composition ;  it  produces  vigilance  rather  than  eleva- 
twK.'— Johnson. 
A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd. 

Dryden. 

To  elevate  may  be  the  act  of  individuals  for  them- 
selves ;  to  exalt  must  be  the  act  of  others.  There  are 
some  to  whom  elevation  of  rank  is  due,  and  others 
who  require  no  adventitious  circumstances  to  elevate 
them;  the  world  have  always  agreed  to  exa?i  great 
power,  great  wisdom,  and  {^reat  genius. 


HIGH,  TALL,  LOFTY. 

Highyin  German  AocA,  &c.  comes  in  all  probability 
from  the  Hebrew  JJN,  the  king  of  the  Amalekites,  ao 
called  on  account  of  his  size,  and  is  coimected  with 
the  Latin  gig  as ;  tall,  in  Welch  tal,  is  derived  by 
Davis  from  the  Hebrew  ^^n  to  elevate ;  lofty  Is 
doubtless  derived  from  lift^  and  that  from  the  Latin 
levattts  raised. 

Higk  is  the  term  in  most  genera!  use,  which  seems 
likewise  in  the  most  unqualified  maimer  to  express  the 
idea  of  extension  upwards,  which  is  connnon  to  them 
all.  Whatever  is  tall  and  lofty  is  high,  but  every 
thing  is  not  tall  or  lofty  which  is  high.  Tall  and  lofty 
botli  designate  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  height ; 
but  (aii  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  what  shoots  up  or 
stands  up  in  a  perpendicular  direction:  while  lofty  is 
Eaid  of  that  which  is  extended  in  breadth  as  well  as  in 
height ;  that  which  is  lifted  up  or  raised  by  an  accre- 
tion of  matter  or  an  expansion  in  the  air.  By  this 
rule  we  say  that  a  house  is  high-,  a  chimney  tall,  a 
room  lofty. 

Trees  are  in  general  said  to  be  high  which  exceed 
the  ordinary  standard  of  height;  ihey  are  opposed  to 
the  low ; 

High  at  their  head  he  saw  the  chief  appear, 

And  bold  Merion  to  excite  their  rear.— Pope. 
A  poplar  is  said  lo  be  tall,  not  only  from  its  exceeding 
other  trees  in  height,hwV  from  its  perpendicular  and 
spiral  manner  of  growing  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
bulky ; 

Prostrate  on  earth  their  beauteous  bodies  lay, 

Like  mountain  firs,  as  tall  and  straight  as  they. 

Pope. 
A  man  and  a  horse  are  likewise  said  to  be  tall;  but  a 
hedge,  adesk,  and  oiher  common  objects,  arak/gh.  A 
hill  is  Ai^A,  but  a  mountain  is  lofiy;  clmiches  are  in 
general  high,  but  the  steeples  or  the  domes  of  cathe- 
drals are  lofty,  and  their  spires  are  tall; 

E'en  now,  O  king!  't  is  giv'n  thee  to  destroy 

The  lofty  tow'rs  of  wide-extended  Troy. — Pope. 

With  the  high  is  associated  no  idea  of  what  is 
striking;  but  the  tall  is  coupled  with  the  aspiring  or 
that  whicji  strives  to  out-top:  the  lofty  is  always 
coupled  with  the  grand,  and  that  which  commands 
ad  nn  ration. 

High  and  lofty  have  a  moral  acceptation,  but  tall  is 
taken  in  the  natural  sense  only ;  high  and  lofly  are 
applied  to  persons  or  what  is  personal,  with  the  same 
difference  in  degree  as  before ;  a  lofty  title  or  lofty 
pretension  conveys  more  than  a  high  title  or  a  high 
pretension.  Men  of  high  rank  should  have  high  ideas 
of  virtue  and  personal  dignity,  and  keep  themselves 
clear  from  every  thing  low  and  mean  ; 

23* 


When  you  are  tried  in  scandai's  court, 
Stand  high  in  lionour,  wealth,  or  wit, 
All  others  who  inleriour  sit 
Conceive  themselves  in  conscience  bound 
To  join  awd  drag  you  to  the  ground.— Swirr 
A  lofty  ambition  often  soars  loo  high  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose  of  its  possebsor,  whose  fall  is  the  greater  whtn 
he  linds  himself  compelled  to  descend ; 
Without  thee,  nothing  lofty  can  I  sing , 
Come,  then,  and  with  thyself  thy  genius  tring. 
Drydkn. 

TO  HEIGHTEN,  RAISE,  AGGRAVATE. 

To  heighten  is  to  make  higher  (u.  Haughty).  To 
raise  is  to  cause  to  rise  {v.  To  arise).  To  aggravate 
(v.  To  aggravate)  is  to  make  heavy.  Heighten  refers 
more  to  the  result  of  the  action  of  making  higher; 
raise  to  the  mode :  we  heighten  a  house  by  raising 
the  roof;  as  raising  conveys  the  idea  of  setting  up 
aloft,  which  is  not  included  in  the  word  heighten; 
*  Purity  and  v'\\\.\xq  heighten  all  the  powers  of  fruition.' 
—Blair.  On  the  same  ground  a  headdress  may  be 
said  to  be  heightened,  which  is  made  higher  than  it 
was  before  ;  and  a  chair  or  a  table  is  raised  that  is  set 
upon  something  else:  but  in  speaking  of  a  wall,  we 
may  say,  that  it  is  either  heightened  or  raised,  because 
uic  operation  and  result  must  in  both  cases  be  the 
same;  'I  would  have  our  conceptions  raised  by  the 
dignity  of  thought  and  sublimity  of  expression,  rather 
than  by  a  train  of  robes  or  a  plume  of  feathers.'— 
Addison.  In  the  improper  sense  of  these  terms  they 
preserve  a  similar  distinction:  we  heighten  the  value 
of  a  thing  ;  we  raise  its  price;  we  heighten  the  gran- 
deur of  an  object;  we  raise  a  family. 

Heighten  and  aggravate  have  connexion  with  each 
other  only  in  application  to  offences:  the  enormity  of 
an  offence  is  heightened,  the  guilt  of  the  offender  is 
a^o-^aua£erf  by  particular  circumstances.  The  honours 
of  a  murder  are  heightened  by  being  committed  in  the 
dead  of  the  night ;  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrator  is  ag- 
gravated by  the  addition  of  ingratitude  to  murder^ 
'  The  counsels  of  pusillanimity  are  very  rarely  put  off, 
while  they  are  always  sure  to  aggravate  the  evils 
from  which  they  would  fly.' — Curkk. 


TO  ANIMATE,  INSPIRE,  ENLIVEN,  CHEER, 
EXHILARATE. 

To  flTiimateis  togivelife  {v.  To  encourage] ;  inspire^ 
in  French  inspirer,  Latin  inspire,  compounded  of  m 
and  spiro,  signifies  to  breathe  life  or  spirit  into  any 
one  ;  enliven,  from  en  or  in  and  liven,  has  the  same 
sense ;  cheer,  in  French  cAcre,  I-'lemish  dire  the  coun- 
tenance, Greek  x^^P^  J^Y^  signifies  the  giving  joy  or 
spirit;  exhilarate,  in  Latin  exhUaratus,  participle  of 
exhilaro,  from  hilaris,  Greek  iXapds  j^yfu'i  Hebrew 
V/P  to  exult  or  leap  for  joy,  signifies  to  make  glad. 
'  Jinimate  and  inspire  imply  the  communication  of 
the  vital  or  mental  spark ;  enliven,  cheer,  and  exhila- 
rate signify  actions  on  the  mind  or  body.  To  be  ani- 
mated., in  its  physical  sense,  is  simply  to  receive  the 
first  spark  of  animal  life  in  however  small  a  degree; 
for  there  are  anzmaicd  beings  in  the  world  possessing 
the  vital  power  in  an  infinite  variety  of  degrees  and 
forms ; 

Through  subterranean  cells 

Where  searching  sunbeams  scarce  can  find  a  way, 

Earth  animated  heaves. — Thomson. 


To  be  animated  in  the  moral  sense  is  to  receive  the 
smallest  portion  of  the  sentient  or  thinking  faculty; 
which  is  equally  varied  in  thinking  beings:  animation 
therefore  never  conveys  the  idea  of  receiving  any 
strong  degree  of  either  physical  or  moral  feeling ; 
'  The  more  to  animate  the  people,  he  stood  on  high, 
from  whence  he  might  best  he  heaid,  and  cried  unto 
them  with  a  loud  voice.'— Knolles.  To  inspire,  on 
the  contrary,  expresses  the  communication  of  a  strong 
moral  senlimeait  or  passion  :  hence  to  animate  with 
courage  is  a  less  forcible  expression  than  to  inspire 
with  courage:  we  likewisb  speak  of  iTis^jmn^- with 
emulation  or  a  thirst  for  knowledge  ;  not  of  animating 
with  enmlation  or  a  thirst  for  knowledjie ; 
Each  jTcntle  breast  with  kindly  warmth  she  moves, 
Inspires  new  flames,  rf  vivcs  extinguished  loves. 
Drvdkn  on  May 
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To  enliven  respects  the  mind,  cheei'  relates  to  tlie 
heart ;  exhilarate  regards  the  s|iuiis,  tioUi  animal  and 
menial,  they  all  denote  an  action  on  the  fianie  by  the 
communication  of  pleasurable  emotions:  the  mind  is 
enlivened  by  contemplating  the  scenes  of  nature ;  the 
imagination  is  enlivened  by  the  reading  of  poetry; 
To  grace  eacli  subject  with  enlivening  wit. 

Addison. 
The  benevolent  heart  is  cheered  by  witnessing  the 
happiness  of  others;  'The  creation  is  a  perpetual 
feast  to  a  good  man ;  every  thing  he  sees  chetyrs  and 
delishts  him.* — Addison.  Tlie  spirits  are  exhilarated 
by  the  convivialities  of  social  life; 

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 

Exhilarate  the  spirit. — CowrER. 
Conversation  enlivens  society ;  the  conyersation  of  a 
kind  and  considerate  friend  cheers  the  drooping  spirits 
in  the  moments  of  trouble;  uiKxpected  gooii  ner-^s  is 
apt  to  exhilarate  the  spirits. 


ANIMATION,  LIFE,  VIVACITY,  tiPIKIT- 

Animation  and  life  do  not  differ  either  in  sense  or 
application,  but  the  latter  is  more  in  fanrhar  use. 
They  express  either  tlie  particular  or  general  slate  of 
the  mind  ;  vivacity  and  spirit  expret«  only  the  habit- 
ual nature  and  state  of  the  feelings. 

A  person  of  no  animution  is  divested  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristick  of  his  nature,  which  is 
mind :  a  person  of  no  vivacity  is  a  dull  companion : 
a  person  of  no  spirit  is  unfit  to  associate  with  others. 

A  person  with  animation  takes  an  interest  in  every 
thing ;  a  vivacious  man  catches  at  every  thing  that  is 
pleasant  and  interesting :  a  spirited  man  enters  into 
plans,  makes  great  exertions,  and  disregards  difficul- 
ties. 

A  speaker  may  address  his  audience  with  more  or 
less  animation  according  to  the  disposition  in  which 
he  finds  it;  'The  British  have  a  \i\e\y^  animated  as- 
pect.'— Steele.  A  painter  may  be  said  by  his  skill  to 
throw  life  into  his  picture; 

The  very  dead  creation  from  thy  touch 
Assumes  a  mimick  life. — Thomson. 
A  man  of  a  vivacious  temper  diffuses  his  vivacity  into 
all  his  words  and  actions;  'His  vivacity  is  seen  in 
doing  all  the  offices  of  life,  with  readiness  of  spirit, 
and  propriety  in  the  manner  of  doing  them.'— Steele. 
A  man  of  spirit  suits  his  measures  to  the  exigency  of 
his  circumstances; 

Farewell  the  big  war, 
The  5pini-stirring  drum,  Ih'  ear-piercing  fife. 

SHAKSX'EARE, 


LIFELESS,  DEAD,  INANIMATE. 

Lifeless  and  dead  suppose  the  absence  of  life  where 
it  has  once  been ;  inanimate  supposes  its  absence 
where  it  has  never  been;  a  person  is  said  to  be  life- 
less or  dead  from  whom  life  has  departed;  the  mate- 
rial world  consists  of  objects  which  am  by  nature 
inanimate;  '  We  may  in  some  sort  be  said  to  have  a 
society  even  with  the  inanimate  world.'— Burke. 
Lifeless  is  negative ;  it  signifies  simply  without  life, 
or  the  vital  spark :  dead  is  positive ;  it  denotes  an 
actual  and  perfect  change  in  the  object.  We  may 
Bpeak  of  a  lifeless  corpse,  when  speaking  of  a  body 
which  sinks  from  a  state  of  animation  into  that  of 
inanimation  ; 

Nor  can  his  lifeless  nostril  please. 
With  the  once  ravishing  smell.— Cowlev, 
We  speak  of  dead  bodies  to  designate  such  as  have 
undergone  an  entire  change  ;  '  A  brute  and  a  man  are 
another  thing,  wlien  they  are  alive  and  when  they  are 
dead.'— Hales.  A  person,  tlierefore.  In  whom  ani- 
mation is  suspended,  is,  for  the  time  being,  lifeless, 
in  appearance  at  least,  although  we  should  not  say 
iead. 

In  the  moral  acceptation,  lifeless  and  inanimate 
respect  the  spirits;  dead  respects  the  moral  feeling. 
A  person  is  said  to  be  lifeless  who  has  lost  the  spirits 
which  he  once  had ;  he  is  said  to  be  inanimate  when 
he  is  naturally  wanting  in  spirits:  a  person  who  Is 
lifeless  is  unfitted  for  enjoyment ;  he  who  ^  dead  to 


moral  sentiment!     otally  bereft  of  the  essential  pro 

periies  of  his  naf  t.    The  epithet  dead  is  sometimei 

applied  in  the  sen;  of  having  the  stillness  of  death ; 

How  dead  thr  <etable  kingdom  lies!— Thombom 


TO  CHEEI  ENCOURAGE,  COMFORT. 

Cheer  has  the  same  signification  as  given  under  (he 
head  of  To  aniv:.ate;  encaiircge,  compounded  of  en 
and  cowrttre,signifies  to  inspire  with  courage ;  comfort 
compounded  of  com  or  cum,  and  fortis  strong,  signi 
fies  to  invigorate  or  strengthen. 

To  cheer  regards  the  spirits ;  to  encourage  the  reso- 
lution: the  sad  require  to  be  c/teered ;  the  timid  ta  ba 
encouraged.  Mirthful  company  is  suited  to  cheer  those 
who  labour  under  any  depression ;  '  Every  eye  bestowa 
the  cheering  look  of  approbation  upon  the  humble 
man.' — Cumberland.  The  prospect  of  success  en- 
courages those  who  have  any  object  to  obtain ;  '  Com 
plaisance  produces  good  nature  and  mutual  benevo- 
lence, encourages  the  timorous,  sooths  the  turbulent, 
humanizes  the  fierce,  and  distinguishes  a  society  of 
civilized  persons  from  savages.' — Addison. 

To  cheer  and  comfort  have  both  regard  to  the  spi- 
rits, but  the  latter  differs  in  degree  and  manner:  to 
cheer  expresses  more  than  to  comfort;  the  former  sig 
nifying  to  produce  a  lively  sentiment,  the  latter  to 
lessen  or  remove  a  painful  one :  we  are  cheered  in  the 
moments  of  despondency,  whether  from  real  or  ima- 
ginary causes ;  we  are  comforted  in  the  hour  of  dis- 
tress; 

Sleep  seldom  visits  sorrow, 

When  it  does,  it  is  a  comforter. — Shakspeare 

Cheering  is  mostly  effected  by  the  discourse  of 
others  ;  comforting  is  effected  by  the  actions,  as  well 
as  the  words,  of  others.  Nothing  tends  more  to  cheer 
the  drooping  soul  than  endearing  expressions  of  ten- 
derness from  those  we  love;  the  most  effectual  means 
of  comforting  the  poor  and  afflicted,  is  by  relieving 
their  wants ;  '  There  are  wrilere  of  great  distinction 
who  have  made  it  an  argument  for  providence,  that 
the  whole  earth  is  covered  with  green,  rather  than  with 
any  other  colour,  as  being  such  a  right  mixture  of 
light  and  shade,  that  comforts  and  strengthens  the  eye, 
instead  of  weakening  or  giieving  it.' — Addison.  Tho 
voice  of  the  benevolent  man  is  cheering  to  the  aching 
heart;  his  looks  encourage  the  sufferer  to  disclose  his 
griefs;  his  hand  is  open  to  administer  relief  and  com 
fort. 


TO  CONSOLE,  SOLACE,  COMFORT 

Console  and  solace  are  derived  from  the  same  source, 
in  French  consoler^  Latin  consolor  and  soZaimm,  pos- 
sibly from  solum  the  ground,  which  nourishes  all 
things;  to  comfort  signifies  to  afford  comfort  {v.  To 
cheer). 

Console  and  solace  denote  the  relieving  of  pain; 
comfort  marks  both  the  communication  of  positive 
pleasure  and  the  relief  of  pain.  We  console  others 
with  words;  we  console  or  solace  ourselves  with  re- 
flections ;  we  comfort  by  words  or  deeds.  Console  ia 
used  on  more  important  occasions  than  solace.  We 
console  our  friends  when  they  meet  with  afflictions ; 
we  solace  ourselves  when  we  meet  with  disasters  ;  we 
comfort  those  who  stand  in  need  of  comfort. 

The  greatest  consolation  which  we  can  enjoy  on  the 
death  of  our  friends  is  derived  from  the  hope  that  they 
have  exchanged  a  state  of  imperfection  and  sonow 
for  one  that  is  full  of  pure  and  unmixed  felicity;  *  In 
afflictions  men  generally  draw  their  consolation  out  ot 
books  of  morality,  which  indeed  are  of  great  use  tc 
fortify  and  strengthen  the  mind  against  the  impressiona 
of  sorrow.' — Addison.  It  is  no  small  solace  to  us  in 
the  midst  of  all  our  troubles,  to  consider  that  they  are 
not  so  bad  as  that  they  might  not  have  been  worse ; 
'  He  that  undergoes  the  fatigue  of  labour  must  solaca 
his  weariness  willi  the  contemplation  of  its  reward.* 
— Johnson.  The  comforts  which  a  person  enjoys 
may  be  considerably  enhanced  by  the  comparison 
with  what  he  has  formerly  suffv:red;  'If  our  afflic 
lions  are  light,  we  shall  be  comfo-ted  by  the  compari 
son  we  make  betA-een  ourselves  and  our  fcUowsuif 
ferers.'— Addison. 
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COMFORT,  PLEASUUE. 

Comfort  iv.  To  cheer),  tliat  genuine  English  word, 
describes  what  England  only  altbrda:  we  may  liiitl 
pleasure  in  evety  couiiiry  ;  but  comfort  is  to  be  fuuud 
in  our  own  country  only :  the  grand  feature  in  cow/ort 
is  substantiahty  ;  in  that  of  pleasure  is  warmth.  Flea- 
sure  is  quickly  succeeded  by  pain  ;  it  is  the  lot  of  Im- 
tnanity  that  to  every  pleasure  there  sliould  be  an  alloy  : 
comfort  is  that  portion  of  pleasure  whicli  seems  to  lie 
exempt  from  this  disadvantage ;  it  is  tlie  most  durable 
Bort  of  pleasure. 

Comfort  must  be  sought  for  at  home ;  pleasure  is 
pursued  abroad:   comfort  depends  upon  a  thousand 
nameless  trifles  which  daily  arise ;  it  is  the  reliuf  of  a 
pain,  the  heiglitening  of  a  gratification,  the  supply  of 
a  want,  or  the  removal  of  an  inconvenience ; 
Thy  growing  virtues  justified  my  cares, 
And  piomis'd  comfort  to  my  silver  hairs. — Pope. 
Pleasure  is  the  companion  of  luxury  and  abundance  ; 
it  dwells  in  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  the  abodes  of 
the  voluptuary  :  but  comfort  is  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest,  and  the  portion  of  those  who  know  how  to 
husband  their  means,  and  to  adapt  their  enjoyments 
to  their  habits  and  circumstances  in  life.     Comfort  is 
:ess  than  pleasure  in  the  detail ;  it  is  more  than  plea- 
sure in  the  aggregate. 

SYfllPATHY,  COMPASSION,  COMMISERATION, 
CONDOLENCE. 
Sympathy,  from  the  Greek  ov/i  or  cvv  with,  and 
itddos  feeling,  has  the  literal  meaning  of  fellow-feeling, 
that  is,  a  kindred  or  like  feeling,  or  feeling  in  compai'w 
with  another.  Compassion,  from  com  and  patior 
suffer  ;  covimiscratiov,  from  the  Latin  com  and  misena 
misery;  condolence,  from  the  Latin  con  and  doleo  \.q 
grieve,  signify  alike  suffering,  or  a  suffering  in  com- 
pany. Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  according  to  the  deri- 
vation of  the  words  sympathy  may  be  said  either  of 
ples^ure  or  pain,  the  rest  only  of  that  which  is  painful. 
Syvipathy  preserves  its  original  meaning  in  its  applica- 
tion, for  we  laugh  or  cry  by  sympathy;  this  may,  how- 
ever, be  Oidy  a  merely  physical  affection ;  '  You  are 
not  young,  no  more  am  I ;  go  to,  then,  there 's  sympa- 
thy; you  aie  merry,  so  ami;  ha!  hal  then  there's 
more  sympathy;  you  love  sack,  and  so  do  I ;  would 
you  r — Shakspbare.  Hence  it  is  that  the  word  symr 
pathy  may  be  taken  for  a  secret  alliance  or  kindred 
feeling  between  two  minds  or  between  the  mind  and 
other  objects ; 

Or  sympathy  or  some  connatural  force, 
Powerful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite. 
With  secret  amity,  things  of  like  kind, 
By  secretest  conveyance. — Milton. 
That  mind  and  body  often  sympathize 
Is  plain ;  such  Is  this  union  nature  ties. — Jenyns. 
But  sympathy  when  taken  in  a  sense  the  most  closely 
allied  to  compassion,  does  not  go  beyond  the  feeling 
another's  pleasures  or  pains  ;  we  may  sympathize  with 
others  without  essentially  serving  them  ;  '  Their  coun- 
trymen were  particularly  attentive  to  all  their  story, 
and  sympathized  with  their  heroes  in  all  their  adven- 
tures.'— Addison.     Compassion^  on  the  other  hand, 
not  only  a  moral,  but  an  active  feeling;  if  we  feel 
compassion,  we  naturally  turn  our  thoughts  towards 
relieving  the  object ; 
*Mong  those  whom  honest  lives  can  recommend. 
Our  justice  more  compassion  should  extend. 

Denham. 
Compassion  is  awakened  by  any  sort  of  suffering,  but 
particularly  tho^e  which  are  attributable  to  misfortune; 
*The  gond-natured  man  is  apt  to  be  moved  with  com- 
passion for  those  misfortunes  and  infirmities,  which 
another  would  turn  into  ridicule.' — Addison.  C-om- 
miseration  is  a  stronger  feeling  awakened  by  deep  dis- 
tress, above  all  by  the  troubles  whi(!h  people  bring  on 
themselves  ;  a  criminal  going  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
the  law  demands  coimniseration  ; 

She  indeed  weeping ;  and  her  lovely  plight 
Immoveable,  till  peace  obtained  frmn  fault 
Acknowledge  and  deplor'd,  in  Adarn  wrought 
Commiseration. — Milton. 
And  the  calamities  of  human  life  equallvcaF.  for  com- 
niseration  • 


Then  must  we  those  who  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commiserate? — Dknham. 
Compassion  may  be  awakened  in  the  minds  of  persons 
of  very  unequal  condition  ;  commiseration  sufiposes  a 
certain  distance,  at  least  in  the  e.Yternal  condition  of 
llie  parties ;  he  who  commiserates  being  set  above  the 
chance  of  falling  into  the  calamities  of  him  who  is 
commiserated  :  whence  it  is  represented  as  the  feeling 
which  our  wretchedness  excites  in  the  Supreme  Being. 
Condolence  supposes  an'  entire  equality ;  it  excludes 
every  thing  but  what  flows  out  of  the  couriesy  and 
good-will  of  one  friend  to  aliother,  and  is  called  forth 
by  events  which  the  parties  on  either  side  aie  equally 
exposed  to  ;  we  condole  with  a  person  on  the  deatli  of 
a  relative  ;  '  Why  should  I  think  that  all  that  devout 
multitude,  which  so  lately  cried  IJosanna  in  the  streets, 
did  not  also  bear  their  part  in  these  publick  condoling^ 
(on  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour).' — Hall. 
Rather  than  all  must  suffer,  some  must  die. 
Yet  nature  umst  condole  ihelr  misery.— Denham 

GRACIOUS,  MERCIFUL,  KIND. 

Gracious,  when  compared  to  merciful,  is  used  only 
in  the  spiritual  sense;  the  latter  is  applicable  to  thfl 
conduct  of  man  as  well  as  of  the  Deity. 

Grace  is  exerted  in  doing  good  to  an  object  that  has 
merited  the  contrary  ;  mercy  is  exerted  in  withholding 
tlie  evil  which  has  been  merited.  Con  is  gracious  to 
his  creatures  in  affording  them  not  only  an  opportunity 
to  address  him,  but  every  encouragement  to  lay  open 
their  wants  to  him  ;  their  unworlhiness  and  sinfulness 
are  not  made  impediinents  of  access  to  him.  God  is 
merciful  to  the  vilest  of  sinners,  and  lends  an  ear  to 
the  smallest  breath  of  repentance  ;  in  the  moment  of 
executing  vengeance  he  stops  his  arm  at  the  voice  of 
supplication:  lie  expects  the  same  Tnercy  to  be  extended 
by  man  towards  his  offending  brother. 

Gh-ace,  in  the  lofty  sense  in  which  it  is  here  admitted, 
cannot  with  propriety  be  made  the  attribute  of  any 
human  being,  however  elevated  his  rank:  nothing 
short  of  infinite  wisdom  as  well  as  goodness  can  be 
supposed  capable  of  doing  good  to  offenders  without 
producing  ultimate  evil ; 

He  heard  my  vows,  and  graciously  decreed 

My  grounds  to  be  restor'd,  my  former  flocks  to  feed. 

Dryden. 
Were  a  king  to  attempt  any  display  of  grace  by  be 
stowing  favours  on  criminals,  his  conduct  would  be 
hiiihly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society  ;  but  when 
we  speak  of  the  Almighty  as  dispensing  his  goods  to 
sinners,  and  even  courting  them  by  every  act  of  endear 
ment  to  lay  aside  their  sins,  we  clearly  perceive  that 
this  difference  arises  from  the  infinite  disparity  between 
him  and  us  ;  whicli  makes  that  '^  iiis  ways  are  not  our 
ways,  nor  are  his  thoughts  our  thoughts."  I  am  in- 
clined therefore  to  thinit  that  in  our  language  we  have 
made  a  peculiarly  just  distinction  between  grace  and 
mcrcyt  by  confining  the  former  to  the  acts  of  the 
Almighty,  and  applying  the  latter  indiscriminately  to 
both  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  mercy  as  far  as  it  respects 
the  suspension  of  punishment,  lies  altogether  within 
the  reach  of  imman  discretion ; 

He  that 's  merciful 
Unto  the  bad  is  cruel  to  the  good. — Randolph. 

Graciovs,  when  compared  with  hind,  differs  prin 
cipally  as  to  the  station  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  ia 
applied.  Gracious  is  altogether  confined  tosuperiours; 
kind  is  indiscriminately  employed  for  superiours  and 
equals :  a  king  gives  a  gracious  reception  to  the  nobles 
who  are  presented  to  him;  one  friend  gives  a  kind 
receptioii  to  another  by  whom  he  is  visited.  Gracious 
is  a  term  in  peculiar  use  at  court,  and  among  princes; 
it  necessarily  supposes  a  voluntary  descent  from  o 
lofty  station,  to  put  oneself,  for  the  time  being,  upon  a 
level  with  those  to  whom  one  speaks  :  it  comprehends, 
therefore,  condescension  in  manner,  affability  in  ad- 
dress ;  '  So  gracious  halh  God  been  to  us,  that  he  hath 
made  those  things  to  be  our  duly  which  naturally  tetid 
to  our  felicity.' — Tillotson.  Kindness  is  a  domes- 
tick  virtue  ;  it  is  found  mostly  among  those  who  hav; 
not  so  much  ceremonial  to  dispense  with  ;  it  is  the  dis 
play  of  our  good-will  not  only  in  the  manner,  but  in  the 
action  itself;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  tone  of  the  vofce 
the  gesture  of  the  body,  or  the  mode  of  expressiou 
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but  exteiiJs  to  actual  services  1 1  tlie  closest  relations 
of  society  ;  a  master  is  kind  to  L\s  servants  in  the  time 
of  their  sickness  ;  friends  who  are  kind  to  one  another 
liave  perpetual  opportunities  of  displaying  their  kind- 
ness in  various  little  offices ; 
Love !  that  would  al!  men  just  and  temp'rate  make, 
■Kind  to  themselves  and  others  for  his  sake. 

Waller. 

PITY,  COMPASSION. 
The  pain  which  one  feels  at  the  distresses  of  another 
8  the  idea  that  is  common  to  the  signification  of  both 
hese  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  object  that  causes 
tlie  distress.    Pity,  which  is  probably  changed  from 
viety,  is  excited  principally  by  the  weakness  or  de- 
graded condition  of  the  subject:  compassion  (v.  Sym- 
pathy) by  his  uncontrollable  and  inevitable  misfor- 
tunes.   We  pity  a  man  of  a  weak  understanding  who 
exposes  his  weakness  i  \ve  compassionate  the  man  who 
is  reduced  to  a  slate  of  beggary  and  want.    Pity  is 
kindly  extended  by  those  in  higher  condition  to  such 
as  are  humble  in  their  outward  circumstances;  the 
poor  are  at  all  times  deserving  of  pity  when  iheir 
poverty  is  not  the  positive  fruit  of  vice; 
Others  extended  naked  on  the  floor, 
Exil'd  from  human  pity  here  they  lie. 
And  know  no  end  of  mia'ry  till  they  die. 

POMFRET. 

Compassion  is  a  sentiment  which  extends  to  persons 
in  all  conditions ;  the  good  Samaritan  had  compassion 
on  the  traveller  who  fell  among  thieves ; 

His  fate  compassion  in  the  victor  bred ; 

Stern  as  he  was,  he  yetrever'd  the  dead. — Pope. 
Pity,  though  a  tender  senljment,  is  so  closely  allied  to 
contempt,  that  an  ingenuous  mind  is  always  loath  to 
be  the  subject  of  it,  since  it  can  never  be  awal^'^iied 
but  by  some  circumstances  of  inferiority  ;  ithuii  ilie 
honest  pride  of  a  man  to  reflect  that  he  can  exchu  no 
interest  but  by  provoking  a  comparison  to  his  own  dis- 
advantage :  on  the  other  hand,  such  is  the  general  in- 
firmity of  our  natures,  and  such  our  exposure  to  the 
casualties  of  human  life,  ihaX  compassion  is  a  pure  and 
delightful  sentiment,  that  is  reciprocally  bestowed  and 
acknowledged  by  all  with  equal  satisfaction. 


PITY,  MERCY. 

The  feelings  we  indulge,  and  the  conduct  we  adopt, 
towards  others  who  suffer  for  their  demerits,  is  the  com- 
mon idea  which  renders  these  terms  synonymous ;  but 
pity  lays  hold  of  those  circumstances  which  do  not 
atfect  the  moral  character,  or  which  diminish  the  cul- 
pability of  the  individual;  mercy  lays  hold  of  those 
external  circumstances  which  may  diminish  punish- 
ment. Pity  is  often  a  sentiment  unaccompanied  with 
action ;  mercy  is  often  a  mode  of  action  unaccom- 
panied with  sentiment:  we  have  or  take  ;>%  upon  a 
person,  but  we  show  mercy  to  a  person.  Pity  is  be- 
stowed by  men  in  their  domestic  and  private  capacity ; 
mercy  is  shown  in  the  exercise  of  power:  a  master 
has  pity  upon  his  offending  servant  by  passing  over  his 
offences,  and  affording  him  the  opportunity  of  amend- 
ment, or  an  individual  may  feel  a  sentiment  towards 
another  whom  he  thinks  in  a  degraded  situation. 

Ipity  from  my  soul  unhappy  men, 

Conipell'd  by  want  to  prostitute  their  pen. 

Roscommon. 
The  magistrate  shows  mercy  to  a  criminal  by  abridg- 
ing his  punislitnent;  'Examples  of  justice  must  be 
made  for  terrour  to  some ;  examples  of  mercy  for  com- 
fort to  others;  the  one  procures  fear,  and  the  other 
love,'— -Bacon.  Pity  lies  in  the  breast  of  an  individual, 
nnd  may  be  bestowed  at  his  discretion :  mercy  is  restrict- 
ed by  the  rules  of  civil  society  ;  it  must  not  interfere 
with  the  administration  of  justice.  Young  offenders 
call  for  great  ;?i7y,  as  their  offences  are  often  the  fruit  of 
!7iexperience  and  bad  example,  rather  than  of  depra- 
vity: mercy  is  an  imperative  duty  in  those  who  iiave 
Ihepowerof  inflicting  punishment,  particularly  in  cases 
where  life  and  death  are  concerned. 

Pity  and  mercy  are  likewise  applied  to  tlie  brute 
rr«alinii  with  a  similar  distinction:  ptty  shows  itself  in 
"licvins.'    real    misery,  and    in   lightening    burdens; 


mercy  is  displayed  in  the  measure  of  pain  which  on* 
inflicts.  One  lakes  pity  on  a  potr  ass  to  whom  onu 
gives  fodder  to  relieve  hunger ;  *  An  ant  dropped  into  the 
water  ;  a  wood-pigeon  lookpityon  her,  and  threw  het 
a  little  bough.'— L'EsTRANGE.  One  shows  a  brute 
mercy  by  abstaining  to  lay  heavy  stripes  upon  its 
back; 

Cowards  are  cruel,  hut  the  brave 
iMveviercy,  and  delight  to  save.— Gay. 
These  terms  are  moreover  applicable  to  the  Deny, 
in  regard  to  his  creatures,  particularly  man.  God 
takes  pity  on  us  as  entire  dependants  upon  him :  ha 
extend.^  his  mercy  towards  us  as  offenders  againstliinr 
he  shows  his  pity  by  relieving  our  wants ;  he  show* 
his  mercy  by  forgiving  our  sins. 

PITIABLE,  PITEOUS,  PITIFUL. 
These  three  epithets  drawn  from  the  same  word 
have  shades  of  difference  in  sense  and  application  ; 
pitiable  signifies  deserving  of  pity ;  piteous,  moving 
pity ;  pitiful,  full  of  that  which  awakens  ^^it^/-  ^  cotj- 
dition  mpitiable  which  is  so  distressing  as  to  call  forth 
pity;  a  cry  is  piteous  which  indicates  such  distress  as 
can  excite  pity ;  a  conduct  is  pitiful  which  marks  a 
character  entitled  lopiiy. 

The  first  of  these  terms  is  taken  in  the  best  sense  of 
Iheleimpity;  the  last  two  in  its  unfavourable  sense: 
wjial  is  pitiable  in  a  person  is  independent  of  any 
thing  in  himself;  circumstances  have  rendeied  hira 
pitiable;  'Is  it  Then  impossible  that  a  man  may  be 
found  who  without  criminal  ill  intention,  or  pitiable 
absurdity,  shall  prefer  a  mixed  government  to  either 
of  the  extremes^' — Burke.     What   is  piteous    and 
pitiful  in  a  man  arises  from  the  helplessness  and  im- 
becility or  worlhlessness  of  his  cliaracler ;  the  former 
respects  that  which  is  weak  ;  the  latter  that  which  is 
worthless  in  him:  when  a  poor  cieature  makes  ^^iieows 
moans,  it  indicates  his  incapacity  to  help  himself  as 
he  ought  to  do  out  of  his  troubles,  or  at  least  his  im- 
patience under  suffering; 
I  have  in  view,  calling  to  mind  with  heed 
Part  of  our  sentence,  that  thy  seed  shall  bruise 
The  serpent's  head;  piteous  amends,  unless 
Be  meant,  whom  I  conjecture,  our  grand  foe. 

Milton. 
When  a  man  of  rank  has  recourse  to  pitiful  shifts  to 
gain  his  ends,  he  betrays  the  innate  meanness  of  his 
soul ;  'Bacon  wrote  a  pitiful  letter  to  King  James  I 
not  long  before  his  death.' — Howell. 

CLEMENCY,  LENITY,  MERCY. 

Clemency  is  in  Latin  lementia,  signifying  mildness  : 
lenity^  in  Latin  lenitas,  ^omes  from  lanis  soft,  or  lavis 
smooth,  and  the  Greek  "Xelos  mild ;  mercy,  in  Ijatin 
misericordia^  compounded  of  miscria  and  cordis,  i.  e. 
affliction  of  the  heart,  signifies  the  pain  produced  by 
observing  the  pain  ol  others. 

Clem.ency  and  lenity  are  employed  only  towards 
offenders  ;  mercy  towards  all  who  are  in  trouble,  whe 
ther  from  their  own  fault,  or  any  other  cause. 

Clemency  lies  in  the  disposition  ;  Icniti/  and  mercy  in 
the  act ;  the  former  as  respects  superiuurs  in  general, 
the  latter  in  regard  to  those  who  are  invested  with  ci  vil 
power:  a  monarch  displays  his  clemnncy  by  showing 
mercy  ;  a  master  shows  lenity  by  not  inflicting  punish- 
ment where  it  is  deserved. 

Clemency  is  arbitrary  on  the  part  of  the  dispenser, 
flowing  from  his  will  independent  of  the  object  on 
whom  it  is  bestowed  ; 

We  wretched  Trojans,  tossM  ^n  ev'ry  shore, 

From  sea  to  sea,  thy  clemency  implore ; 

Foibid  the  tires  our  shipping'to  deface. 

Receive  th'  unhappy  fugitives  to  grace. — Dryeem. 
Lenity  and  mercy  are  discretionary,  they  always  have 
regard  to  the  object  and  tlie  nature  of  the  off"ence,  or 
misfortunes ;  lenity  therefore  often  serves  the  purposes 
of  discipline,  and  mercy  those  of  justice  by  foi'j;ive- 
ness,  instead  of  punishment;  but  clemency  defeats  its 
end  by  forbearing  to  punish  where  it  is  needful ;  '  TJii' 
King  (Charles  II.1  with  lenity  of  which  the  world  has 
had  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined  to  be  tin 
judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or  his  faLher',  wrongs  '- 
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The  gods  (if  gods  to  goodness  are  inclin'd, 
If  acts  of  7)icrcy  touch  llieir  heav'iily  iiiind\ 
And  more  than  all  Uie  gods,  your  geii'tons  heart, 
Conscious  of  woitli,  requite  its  own  desert. 

DnVDEN. 

A  mild  master  who  shows  clcmcnaj  to  a  faitliless 
servant  by  not  bringing  him  to  justice,  often  throws  a 
worthless  wretch  upon  the  public  to  commit  more 
atrocious  depredations.  A  well-timed  levity  some- 
times recalls  an  olTender  to  himself,  and  brings  him 
back  to  good  order.  Upon  this  principle,  the  English 
constitution  has  wisely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch 
the  discretionary  power  of  showing  Tncrc?/ in  all  cases 
that  do  not  demand  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law. 


SOFT,  .MILD,  GENTLE,  MEEK. 

Soft,  in  Saxon  soft,  German  savft^  comes  most 
probably  from  the  Saxon  sib,  Golhick  stf,  Hebrew 
gHJiy  rest;  mild,\n  Saxon  miWej German  milde,  Sec. 
Xaiin  mollist  Greek*  fieXivds,  comes  from  nciXicrocu  to 
sooth  with  soft  words,  and  /xiXi  honey  ;  gentle,  v. 
Gentle ;  meek,  like  the  Latin  initis,  may  in  all  proba- 
bility come  from  the  Greek  neidia  to  make  less,  signify- 
ing to  make  one's  self  small,  to  be  humble. 

Soft  and  mild  are  employed  both  in  the  proper  and 
the  improper  application  ;  vieek  only  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication ;  soft  is  opposed  to  the  hard  ;  mild  to  the  sharp 
or  strong.  All  bodies  are  said  to  be  soft  which  yield 
easily  to  the  touch  or  pressure,  as  a  soft  bed,  the  soft 
earth,  soft  fruit ; 

Soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Shaesfeare. 
Some  bodies  are  said  to  be  mild  which  act  weakly,  but 
pleasantly,  on  the  taste,  as  mild  fruit,  or  a  m.ild  cheese  ; 
or  on  the  feelings,  as  viild  weather ; 

Sylvia  s  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 

More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day. 

Pope. 
Some  things  arc  said  iohe  gentle,  which  in  their  nature 
might  be  boisterous  as  the  winds  ; 

As  when  the  woods  by  gentle  winds  are  stirr'd. 

Dryden. 

Tn  the  improper  application,  soft,  mild,  and  gentle 
may  be  applied  to  that  which  acts  weakly  upon  others, 
or  is  easily  acted  upon  by  others;  meek  is  said  of  that 
only  which  is  acted  upon  easily  by  others:  in  this 
sense  they  are  all  employed  as  epithets^  to  designate 
either  tne  person,  or  that  which  is  personal. 

In  the  sense  of  acting  weakly,  but  pleasantly,  on 
others,  soft,  mild,  and  gentle  are  applied  to  the  same 
objects,  but  with  a  slight  distinction  in  the  sense:  the 
voice  of  a  person  is  either  soft  or  mild ;  it  is  naturally 
so/ (,  it  is  purposely  made  mild;  a  so/i  voice  strikes 
agreeably  upon  tlie  ear;  a  mild  voice,  when  assumed 
by  those  who  have  authority,  dispels  all  fears  in  the 
minds  of  inferiours.  A  person  moves  either  so/%  or 
gently,  but  in  the  first  case  he  moves  with  buthttle 
noise,  in  the  second  he  moves  with  a  slow  pace.  It  is 
necessary  to  go  softly  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick,  that 
they  may  r,ji  be  disturbed  ;  it  is  necessaiy  for  a  sick 
person  to  move  gently,  when  he  first  attempts  to  go 
abroad  after  his  confinement,  or  at  least  his  impatience 
under  suflering; 

Pray  you  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may  not 

Hear  a  foot  fall. — Shakspeare. 

Close  at  mine  ear  one  call'd  me  forth  to  walk, 

With  gentle  voice.— Milton. 

To  tread  softly  is  an  art  which  is  acquired  rrom  the 
dancing-master;  to  go  gently  is  a  voluntary  act:  we 
may  go  a  gentle  or  a  quick  pace  at  pleasure.  Words 
are  either  soft,  mild,  or  gentle :  a  soft  word  falls 
lightly  upon  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed ;  it 
does  not  excite  any  angry  sentiment ;  the  proverb 
says,  "  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath."  A  re- 
proof is  mild  when  it  falls  easilj*  from  the  lips  of  one 
who  has  power  to  oppress  and  wound  the  feelings  ;  a 
censure,  an  admonition,  &r  a  hint,  is  gentle,  which 
bears  indirectly  on  the  offender,  and  does  not  expose 
the  whole  of  liis  infirmity  to  view :  a  kind  father 
always  tries  the  efficacy  of  mild  reproofs  ;  a  prudent 


friend  will  alwayy  try  to  correct  our  errours  by  gentle 
remonstrances. 

In  like  manner  we  say  that  punishments  are  mild 
which.inflici  but  a  small  portion  of  pain;  they  are  op- 
posed to  those  which  are  severe:  those  means  of  cor- 
rection are  gentle,  w  hich  are  opposed  to  those  that  are 
violent.  It  requires  discretion  to  know  how  to  inflict 
punishment  with  the  due  proportion  of  mildness  antf 
severity;  it  will  be  fruitless  to  adopt  ^C7i(ie  means  of 
correction,  when  there  is  not  a  power  of  resorting  to 
those  which  are  violent  in  case  of  necessity.  Persons, 
or  their  manners,  are  termed  soft,  mild,  andgentle,  but 
still  with  similar  distinctions :  a  soft  address,  a  soft  air, 
and  the  like,  are  becoming  or  not,  according  to  the  sex : 
in  that  which  is  denominated  the  softersex,  these  qua 
lilies  of  so/i7ie5s  are  characteristick  excellencies;  but 
even  in  Ihis  sex  they  may  degenerate,  by  their  excess, 
into  insi|)idity  :  and  in  the  male  sex  they  are  compa- 
tible only  in  a  small  degree  with  manly  firmness  of 
carriage.  Mild  manners  are  peculiarly  becoming  in 
superiours,  wheieby  they  win  the  love  and  esteem  of 
those  who  are  in  inferiour  stations; 

Nothing  reserv'd  or  sullen  wns  to  see. 
But  sweet  regards,  and  plnn>iiig  sanctity ; 
Mild  was  his  accent,  and  lils  action  free. 

Dryden 

Gentle  manners  are  becoming  in  all  peisons  who  take 
a  part  in  social  life:  gentleness  is,  in  fact,  that  due 
medium  of  softness  whicli  is  alike  suitable  to  both 
sexes,  and  which  it  is  the  object  of  polite  education  to 
produce ;  *  He  had  such  a  gentle  method  of  reproving 
their  faults,  that  they  were  not  so  much  afraid  as 
ashamed  to  repeal  them.' — Atterbury. 

In  the  sense  of  being  acted  on  easily,  the  disposition 
is  said  to  be  not  only  soft,  mild,  and  gentle,  but  also 
meek:  softness  of  disposition  and  character  is  an  in 
firmity  both  in  the  male  and  female,  but  particularly 
in  the  former;  it  is  altogether  incompatible  with  that 
steadiness  and  uniformity  of  conduct  which  is  requisite 
for  every  man  who  has  an  independent  part  to  act  in 
life; 

However  soft  within  themselves  they  are, 
To  you  they  will  be  valiant  by  despair. 

Dryden.     , 

A  man  of  a  soft  disposition  often  yields  to  Ihe  en- 
treaties  of  others,  and  does  that  which  bis  judgement 
condemns;  miW7ic5s  of  disposition  unfits  a  man  alto- 
gether for  command,  and  is  to  be  clearly  distinguish^ 
from  that  mildness  of  conduct  which  is  founded  on 
principle ; 

If  that  mild  and  gentle  god  thou  be. 
Who  dost  mankind  below  with  pity  see. 

Dryden. 
Gentleness,  as  a  part  of  the  character,  is  not  so  much 
to  be  recommended  as  gentleness  from  habit ;  human 
life  contains  so  much  in  itself  that  is  rough,  that  the 
gentle  disposition  is  unable  to  make  that  resistance 
whicli  is  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  self-defence* 

Still  she  retains 
Her  maiden  gentleness,  and  oft  at  eve 
Visits  the  herds. — Milton. 

Meekness  is  a  Christian  virtue  forcibly  recommended 
to  our  practice  by  ihe  example  and  precepts  of  our 
blessed  Saviour ;  it  consists  not  only  in  an  unresisting, 
but  a  forgiving  temper,  a  temper  that  is  unruffled  by 
injuries  and  provocations:  it  is, however,  an  infirmity, 
if  it  springs  from  a  want  of  spirit,  or  an  unconscious- 
ness of  what  is  due  to  ourselves:  meekness,  therefore, 
as  a  natural  temper,  sinks  into  meanness  and  servility; 
but  when,  as  an  acquired  temper,  built  upon  principle, 
and  moulded  into  a  habit  of  the  mind,  it  is  the  grand 
distinctive  characteristick  of  the  religion  we  profess. 

Gentle  and  meek  are  likewise  applied  to  animals; 
the  former  to  designate  that  easy  flow  of  spirits  which 
fits  them  for  being  guided  in  their  movements,  and  the 
latter  to  mark  that  passive  temper,  that  submits  to 
every  kind  of  treatment,  however  hanOi,  without  an 
indication  even  of  displeasure.  A  horse  is  gentle,  as 
opposed  to  one  that  is  spirited;  the  former  is  devoid  of 
that  impetus  in  himself  to  move,  which  renders  the 
other  uneovernable:  the  lamb  is  a  pattern  of  meekness, 
and  yields  to  the  knife  of  the  butcher  without  a  struggle 
or  a  ffroan , 
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How  meek,  how  patient,  the  mild  creature  lies, 
Wliat  softness  in  its  melanclioly  face, 
What  (luiub-complaining  innocence  appears! 

THuaisoN. 

(JENTLE,  TAME. 

Gentleness  lies  rather  in  the  natural  disposition; 
lavieness  is  the  effect  either  of  art  or  circumstances. 
Any  unbroken  horse  may  be  gentle,  but  not  tame:  a 
hprse  that  is  broken  in  will  be  taviCj  but  not  always 
gentle. 

Gentle  {v.  Genteel)  signifies  literally  well-born,  and 
is  opposed  either  to  the  tierce  or  the  rude ; '  Gentleness 
and  gentility  are  the  same  thing,  and,  if  they  arc  not 
the  same  words,  they  come  from  one  and  the  same 
original,  from  whence  likewise  is  deduced  the  word 
gentleman.''-— ?i:.aaE.  Tame,  in  German  zahm,  from 
zaum  a  bridle,  signifies  literally  curbed  or  kept  under, 
and  is  opposed  either  to  the  wild  or  the  spirited. 

Animals  are  in  general  said  to  be  gentle  which  show 
a  disposition  to  associate  with  man,  and  conform  to  his 
will:  they  are  said  to  be  tame,  if  either  by  compulsion 
or  habit  they  are  brought  to  mix  with  human  society. 
Of  the  first  description  there  are  individuals  in  almost 
every  species  which  are  more  or  less  entitled  to  the 
name  of  gentle;  of  the  latter  description  are  many 
species,  as  the  dog,  the  sheep,  the  hen,  and  the  like  ; 
This  said,  the  hoary  king  no  longer  staid, 
But  on  his  car  the  slaughter'd  victims  laid ; 
Then  seiz'd  the  reins,  his  gentle  steeds  to  guide, 
And  drove  to  Troy,  Antenor  at  his  side.— Pope. 
For  Orpheus'  lute  could  soften  steel  and  stone, 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans. 

Shakspbare. 
In  the  moral  application  gentle  is  always  employed 
In  the  good,  and  tame  in  the  bad  sense :  a  gentle  spirit 
needs  no  contrcfl;  it  amalgamates  freely  with  the  will 
of  another:  a  tame  spirit  is  without  any  will  of  its 
own  ;  it  is  alive  to  nothing  but  submission  ;  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  our  natural  liberty  to  have  gen- 
tleness, but  lameness  is  tlie  accompaniment  of  slavery. 
The  same  distinction  marks  the  use  of  these  words 
when  applied  to  the  outward  conduct  or  the  language : 
gentle  bespeaks  something  positively  good ;  tame  be- 
speaks the  want  of  an  essential  good:  the  former  is 
allied  to  the  kind,  the  latter  to  the  abject  and  mean 
qualities  which  naturally  flow  from  the  compression 
or  destruction  of  energy  and  will  in  the  agent.  A 
gentle  expression  is  devoid  of  all  acrimony,  and  serves 
to  turn  away  wrath:  a  tame  expression  is  devoid  of 
all  force  or  energy,  and  ill  calculated  to  inspire  the 
mind  with  any  feeling  whatever.  In  giving  counsel  to 
an  irritable  and  conceited  temper,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
gentle:  tame  expressions  are  nowhere  such  striking 
deformities  as  in  a  poem  or  an  oration ;  '  Gentleness 
stands  opposed,  not  to  the  most  determined  regard  to 
virtue  and  truth,  but  to  harshness  and  severity,  to 
pride  and  arrogance.' — Clair.  'Though  all  wanton 
provocations,  and  contemptuous  insolence,  are  to  be 
liligently  avoided,  iheie  is  no  less  danger  in  timid  com- 
pliance and  tame  resignation.' — Johnson. 

DOCILE,  TRACTABLE,  DUCTILE. 

Docile,  in  Latin  docilis^  from  doceo  to  teach,  is  the 
Latin  term  for  ready  to  be  taught;  tractable,  from  the 
Latin  traho  to  draw,  signifies  ready  to  be  drawn ;  and 
ductile,  from  duco  to  lead,  ready  to  be  led. 

The  idea  of  submitting  to  the  directions  of  another 
i?  comprehended  in  the  signification  of  all  these  terms: 
docility  marks  the  disposition  to  conform  our  actions 
in  all  particulars  to  the  will  of  another,  and  lies  alto- 
gether in  the  will ;  tractability  and  ductility  are  modes 
of  docility,  the  former  in  regard  to  the  conduct,  the 
latter  In  regard  to  the  principles  and  sentiments:  do- 
\ilityy%'m  general  applied  lo  the  ordinary  actions  of  the 
fife,  where  simply  the  will  is  concerned;  'The  Persians 
are  not  wholly  void  of  martial  spirit ;  and  if  they  are 
not  naturally  biave,  they  are  at  least  extremely  docile, 
and  niiglu  with  proper  discipline  be  made  excellent 
soldiers.' — Silt  Wm.  Jones.  TraUubilitij is  applicable 
to  points  of  conduct  in  which  the  judgement  is  con- 
cerned;  ductilih,  to  matters  in  which  the  cliaiacter  is 
formed  :  a  child  ouj;ht  to  be  docile  with  its  parents  at 
all  limes.  A  person  oujjht  lo  he  tractable  wimix  acting 
binder  the  direction  of  his  superiour ; '  The  people  with- 


out being  servile,  must  be  (rar(a&Ze.'--BuRRC.     A 
young  person  ought  to  be  ductile  to  imbibe  good  prin- 
ciples: the  want  of  docility  may  spring  from  a  defect 
in  the  disposition :    the  want  of  tractableness  may 
spring  either  from  a  defect  in  the  temper,  or  from  self- 
conceit;   the  want  of  ductility  lies  altogetlier  in  a 
natural  stubbornness  of  character:  docility,  being  alto- 
gether independent  of  the  judgement,  is  applicable  to 
the  brutes  as  well  as  to  men ; 
Their  reindeer  fc;m  their  riches :  these  their  tents, 
Their  robes,  their  beds,  and  all  their  homely  wealth, 
Supply  their  wholesome  fare,  and  cheerful  cups; 
Obsequious  at  iheir  call,  the  docile  tribe 
Yield  to  the  sledge  their  necks.— Thomson. 
Tractableness  and  ductility  are  applicable  mostly  lo 
thinking  and  rational  objects  only,  though  .sometimes 
extended  to  inanimate  or  moral  objects:  the  ox  is  a 
docile  animal;    the  humble  are  tractable;    youth  is 
ductile  ;  '  The  will  was  then  (before  the  fall)  ductile 
and  pliant  to  all  Ihe  motions  of  right  reason-'- South 

FLEXIBLE,  PLIABLE,  PLIANT,  SUPPLE.      • 

Flexible,  in  Latin  Jlexibilis,  from  ficcto  to  bend,  sig 
nifies  able  to  be  bent ;  pliable  signifies  able  to  be  plied 
or  folded  :  pliant,  plying,  bending,  or  folding ;  supple, 
in  French  souple,  from  the  intensive  syllable  sub  and 
ply,  signifies  very  pliable. 

*  Flexible  is  used  in  a  natural  or  moral  sense ;  pliable 
in  the  familiar  and  natural  sense  only;  pliant  in  the 
higher  and  moral  application  only:  what  can  be  bent 
in  any  degree  as  a  stick  is  flexible ;  wliat  can  be  bent 
as  wax,  or  folded  like  cloth,  is  pliable.  Supple,  whether 
in  a  proper  or  a  figurative  sense,  is  an  excess  of  plia- 
bility; what  can  be  bent  backward  and  forward,  like 
ozier  twig,  is  supple. 

In  the  moral  application, /e3;iiZe is  indefinite  both  in 
degree  and  application ;  it  may  be  greater  or  less  in 
point  of  degree:  whereas  pliant  supposes  a  great  de- 
gree ot  pliability ;  and  suppleness,  a.  great  degree  of 
pliancy  or  pliability :  it  applies  likewise  to  the  outward 
actions,  to  the  temper,  the  resolution,  or  the  principles; 
but  pliancy  is  applied  to  the  principles,  or  the  conduct 
dependent  upon  those  principles;  suppleness  to  the 
outward  actions  and  behaviour  only.  A  temper  is 
flexible  which  yields  to  the  entreaties  of  others ;  the 
person  or  character  is  pliant  when  it,  is  formed  or 
moulded  easily  at  the  will  of  another;  a  person  is 
supple  who  makes  his  actions  and  his  manners  bend 
according  to  the  varying  humours  of  another :  the  first 
belongs  to  one  in  a  superiour  station  who  yields  to  the 
wishes  of  the  applicant ;  the  latter  two  belong  to  equals 
or  inferiours  who  yield  to  the  influence  of  others. 

Flexibility  may  be  either  good  or  bad,  according  to 
circumstances ;  when  it  shortens  the  duration  of  re- 
sentments it  produces  a  happy  effect ;  but  flexibility  is 
not  a  respectable  trait  in  a  master  or  a  judge,  who  ought 
to  be  guided  by  higher  motives  than  what  tlie  mo- 
mentary impulse  of  feeling  suggests:  pliancy  is  very 
commendable  in  youth,  when  it  leads  them  to  yield  to 
the  counsels  of  the  aged  and  experienced;  but  it  may 
sometimes  make  young  men  the  more  easy  victims  to 
the  seductions  of  the  artful  and  vicious:  suppleness  is 
in  no  case  good,  for  it  is  flexibility  either  in  indifferent 
matters,  or  such  as  are  expressly  bad.  A  good-natured 
man  is  flexible ;  a  weak  and  thoughtless  man  is  pliant; 
a  parasite  is  supple. 

Flexibility  is  frequently  a  weakness,  but  never  a 
vice;  it  always  consults  the  taste  of  others,  sometimes 
to  its  own  inconvenience,  and  often  in  opposition  to  its 
judgement;  'Forty-four  is  an  age  r.t  which  the  mind 
begins  less  easily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and  the  will 
to  grow  less  flexible.'* — Johnson.  Pliancy  is  often 
both  a  weakness  and  a  vice;  it  always  yiclda  for  it& 
own  pleasure,  though  not  always  in  opposition  to  its 
sense  of  right  and  wrong:  'As  for  the  bendinc  and 
forming  the  mind,  we  should  doubtless  do  our  uimosi 
to  render  it  pliable,  and  by  no  means  stiff  and  refrac- 
tory.'—Bacon.  '  The  future  is  pliant  and  ductile.^-^ 
Johnson.  Suppleness  is  always  a  vice,  but  never  a 
weakness ;  it  seeks  its  gratification  to  the  injury  of 
another  by  flattering  his  passions;  'Charles  I.  wanted 
siipplemss  and  dexterity  to  give  way  to  the  ei.croach- 
ments  of  a  popular  assembly.'— Hume.  Flexibility  ii 
opposed  to  firmness  ;  pliancy  to  steadiness ;  supplent  i 
to  rigidity. 

*  Vide  Roubaud:  "Flexible,  soupiie.  docile. 
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TO  ALLAY,  SOOTH,  APPEASE,  ASSUAGE, 
MITIGATE. 

To  allay  is  compounded  of  al  or  ad,  and  lay  to  lay 
to  or  by,  signifying  to  lay  a  thing  to  rest,  to  abate  it ; 
sooth  probably  comes  from  sweet,  wliich  is  in  Swedisli 
s9t,  Low  German,  &c.  s6t,  and  is  doubtless  connected 
witli  tlie  Hebrew  J^ ID  to  allure,  invite,  compose;  ap- 
pease, in  Frencli  appaiscr,  is  compounded  of  ap  or  ad 
and  paix  peace,  signifying  to  quiet ;  assriagc  is  com- 
pounded of  as  or  ad  and  suage,  from  the  Latin  suasi, 
perfect  of  suadeo  to  persuade,  signifying  lo  treat  wilb 
gentleness,  or  to  render  easy  ;  mitigate,  from  the  Latin 
mitis  gentle,  signifies  to  make  gentle  or  easy  to  be 
borne. 

Ail  these  terms  indicate  a  lessening  of  something 
painful.  In  a  physical  se-nse  a  pain  is  allayed  by  an 
immediate  application ;  it  is  soothed  by  affording  ease 
and  comfort  in  other  respects,  and  diverting  the  mind 
from  the  pain.  Extreme  heat  or  tiiirst  is  allayed; 
'  Without  expecting  tlie  return  of  hunger,  they  eat  for 
an  appetite,  and  prepare  dishes  not  to  allay,  but  to  ex- 
cite it.' — Addison.  Extreme  hunger  is  appeased; 
The  rest 

They  cut  in  legs  and  fillets,  for  the  feast, 

Which  drawn  and  served,  their  hunger  they  appease. 

Dryden 
A  punishment  or  sentence  is  mitigated; 

I  undertook 
Before  thee,  and,' not  repenting,  this  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  their  doom. 

Milton. 

In  a  moral  sense  one  allays  what  is  fervid  and  vehe- 
ment; 

If  by  your  art  you  have 
Put  tlie  wild  waters  in  this  war,  allay  them. 

Shaesfkake. 
One  sooths  what  is  distressed ;  '  Nature  has  given  all 
the  little  arts  of  socihirtir  and  blandishing  to  the  fe- 
male.'— Addison.  One'appeases  what  is  tumultuous 
and  boisterous ;  '  Charon  is  no  sooner  appeased,  and 
the  triple-headed  dog  laid  asleep,  but  .^neas  makes 
his  entrance  into  the  dominions  of  Pluto.' — Addison. 
One  assuages  grief  or  afllictions  ;  *  If  I  can  any  way 
assitage  private  inflammations,  or  allay  publick  fer- 
ments, I  shall  apply  myself  to  it  with  the  utmost  en- 
deavours.'— Addison.  One  mitigates  pains,  or  what 
is  rigorous  and  severe ;  'All  it  can  do  is,  to  devise  how 
that  which  must  be  endured  may  be  mitigated.^ — 
Hooker.  Nothing  is  so  calculated  to  allay  ihe  fervour 
of  a  distempered  imagination,  as  prayer  and  religious 
meditation:  religion  has  every  thing  in  it  which  can 
sooth  a  wounded  conscience  by  presenting  it  with  the 
hope  of  pardon,  that  can  appease  the  angry  passions 
by  giving  us  a  sense  of  our  own  sinfulness  and  need 
of  God's  pardon,  and  that  can  assuage  Ihe  bitterest 
griefs  by  affording  us  the  brightest  prospect  of  future 
bliss. 


TO  ALLEVIATE,  RELIEVE. 

.Alleviate,  in  Latin  alleviatus,  participle  of  allevio, 
ts  compounded  of  the  intensive  syllable  al  or  ad,  and 
levo  to  lighten,  signifying  to  lighten  by  making  less; 
relieve,  from  the  Latin  relevo,  is  re  and  levo  to  lift  up, 
Mgnifying  to  take  away  or  remove. 

"A  pain  is  alleviated  by  making  it  less  burdensome  ; 
a  necessity  is  relieved  by  supplying  what  is  wanted. 
Alleviate  respects- our  internal  feelings  only;  relieve 
our  external  circumstances.  That  alleviates  which 
affords  ease  and  comfort ;  that  relieves  which  removes 
the  pain.  It  is  no  alleviation  of  sorrow  to  a  feeling 
mind,  to  reflect  that  others  undergo  the  same  suffer- 
ing; 'Half  the  misery  of  human  life  might  be  extin- 
guished, would  men  alleviate  the  general  curse  they 
lie  under,  by  mutual  offices  of  compassion,  benevo- 
lence, and  humanit.v'— Addison.  A  change  of  posi 
lion  is  a  considerableVci/c/  lo  an  invalid,  wearied 
with  confinement; 

Now  sinking  underneath  a  load  of  grief, 
From  death  alone  she  seeks  her  la.5t  relief. 

Dryden. 

Condolence  and  sympathy  tend  greatly  to  alleviate 
the  sufferinss  jf  our  fellow- creatures ;  it  is  an  essential 


part  of  the  Christian's  duty  to  relieve  the  watts  of  his 
indigent  neighbour. 

APPEASE,  CALM,  PACIFY,  QUIET,  STILL 
Appease,  v.  To  allay;  calm,  in  French  calmer,  from 
almus  fair,  signifies  lo  make  fair;  pacify^  in  Latin 
pacifico,  compounded  of  pax  and  facio,  signifies  to 
make  peace  or  peaceable ;  quiet,  in  French  quiet, 
Latin  quietus,  from  guies  rest,  signifies  to  put  to  rest; 
still,  signifies  to  make  still.  < 

To  appease  is  to  put  an  end  to  a  \iolent  motion  ;  lo 
ctihn  is  to  produce  a  great  tranquillity.    *  The  wind  is 
appeased;  the  sea  is  calmed.    With  regard  to  persons 
it  is  necessary  to  appease  those  who  are  in  transports 
of  passion,  and  to  calm  those  who  are  in  tioublc, 
anxiety,  or  apprehension. 
.Appease  respects  matters  of  force  or  violence; 
A  lofty  city  by  my  hand  is  rais'd, 
Pygmalion  punish'd,  and  my  lord  appeased 

Dryuen 
Calm  respects  matters  of  inquietude  and  distress; 
All-powerful  harmony,  that  can  assuage 
And  calm  the  sorrows  of  the  phrensied  wretch 

Marsh. 
One  is  appeased   by  a   submissive  behaviour,  and 
calmed  by  the  removal  of  danger. 

Pacify  corresponds  to  appease,  and  quiet  to  calm 
In  sense  they  are  the  same,  but  in  application  they 
differ.  .Appease  and  calm  are  used  only  in  reference 
to  objects  of  importance ;  pacify  and  quiet  may  be  ap- 
plied to  those  of  a  more  familiar  nature.  The  uneasy 
humours  of  a  child  are  pacified,  or  its  groundless  feara 
are  quieted. 

Still  is  a  loftier  expression  than  any  of  the  former 
terms;  serving  mostly  for  tlie  grave  or  poetick  style, 
It  is  an  onomatopela  for  restraining  or  putting  to  si 
lence  that  which  is  noisy  and  boisterous  ; 
IVTy  breath  can  still  the  winds, 
Uncloud  the  sun,  charm  down  the  si"elling  sea, 
And  stop  the  floods  of  heaven.— Beaumont 


PEACE,  ClUIET,  CALM,  TRANaUILLITY. 

Peace,  in  Latin  pax,  may  ''ither  come  from  pactio 
an  agreement  or  compact  which  produ^iW  2^eace,  or  it 
may  be  connected  with  pausa^  and  the  Gicek  -jrfltJw  to 
cease,  because  a  cessation  of  all  violent  action  and 
commotion  enters  into  the  idea  of  peace;  quiet,  in 
Latin  quietus,  probably  from  Ktifiai  to  lie  down,  signi 
fies  a  lying  posture  which  best  promotes  ome( ;  calm 
signifies  the  state  of  being  ca/jn;  tranquilltty,  in  Latin 
tranquillitas,  from  tranquiilus,  that  is,  tracts,  Ihe  in 
tensive  syllable,  and  quillus  or  ywic^HS,  signifies  alto 
gether  or  exceedingly  quiet. 

Peace  is  a  term  of  more  general  application,  and 
more  comprehensive  meaning  than  the  other's;  it  re- 
spects either  communities  or  individuals  ;  hwiq^det  re- 
spects only  individuals  or  small  communities.  Nations 
are  said  to  have  peace,  but  not  quiet;  persons  or  fami 
lies  may  have  bothTJcace  and  quid.  Peace  implies  an 
exemption  from  publick  or  private  broils;  ^uiet  im- 
plies a  freedom  from  noise  or  interruption.  Every 
well-disposed  family  strives  to  be  at  peace  with  its 
neighbours,  and  every  affectionate  family  will  naiurally 
act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  peace  among  all  iis 
members;  'A  false  person  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  publick  enemy,  and  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  man- 
kind.'— South.  The  quiet  of  a  neighbourhood  h  one 
of  its  first  recommendations  as  a  place  of  residence, 
'A  paltry  tale-bearer  will  discompose  the  quiet  of  a 
whole  family.' — South. 

Peace  and  quiet,  in  regard  to  individuals,  have  like 
wise  a  reference  to  the  internal  state  of  the  mind  ;  but 
the  former  expresses  the  permanent  condition  of  the 
mind,  the  latter  its  transitory  condition.  Serious  mat 
rers  only  can  disturb  out  peace;  trivial  matters  may 
disturb  our  quiet:  a  good  man  enjoys  the  peace  of  a 
good  conscience  ;  'Religion  directs  us  rather  to  secure 
inward  peace  than  outward  ease,  to  be  more  careful 
to  avoid  everlasiing  torments  than  light  affliction. '- 
TiLLOTsoN.  The  best  of  men  may  have  unavoidaM? 
cares  and  anxieties  which  dlstuib  his  quiet  ■ 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard:  "  AppaUer,  calmer  ' 
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Ind  Jgent  guicif  pow'r  serene, 
Mother  of  peace,  a..d  joy,  and  love.— Hugiiks. 
lliere  can  be  no  peace  wliere  a  man's  passions  aic  per- 
petually engaged  in  a  conflict  witii  eacJi  other  ;  tliere 
can  be  no  guiet  where  a  man  is  embarrassed  in  his 
pecuniary  aifaira. 

Calm  is  a  species  of  quiet,  which  respects  objects  in 
the  natural  or  tlje  moral  world;  it  indicates  the  ab- 
sence of  violent  motion,  as  well  as  violent  noise  ;  it  is 
tliat  state  wiiich  more  imi.iediately  succeeds  a  stale  of 
agitation.  As  storms  at  sea  are  frequently  preceded 
as  well  as  succeeded,  by  a  dead  calin^  so  ;)olitical 
storms  have  likewise  their  calms  which  are  their  ai- 
tejidants,  if  not  their  precursors;  'Cheerfulness  ban- 
ishes all  anxious  care  and  discontent,  sooths  and  coi.i- 
poses  the  passions,  and  keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetuai 
ca/»rt.'— Addison.  Peace,  guiet^  and  calm  have  all  re- 
spect to  the  state  contrary  to  their  own ;  they  aie  pro- 
perly cessations  either  from  strife,  from  disturbance,  or 
from  a^^itation  and  tumult.  Tranquillity,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  taken  more  absolutely :  it  expresses  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists  in  the  present  moment,  independently 
of  what  goes  before  or  after;  it  is  sometimes  applicable 
to  society,  sometimes  to  natural  objects,  and  sonietiines 
to  the  mind.  The  iranguilliiy  of  the  state  cannot  be 
preserved  unless  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  be 
upheld  ;  the  tranquillity  of  the  air  and  of  all  tlie  sur- 
rounding objects  IS  one  thing  which  gives  the  country 
its  peculiar  charms;  the  travquiWty  q(  tite  mind  in 
the  season  of  devotion  contributes  essentially  to  pro- 
duce a  suitable  degree  of  religious  fervour;  'By  a 
patient  acquiescence  under  painful  events  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  shall  be  sure  to  contract  a  tranquillity  of 
temper.' — Ccjmberland. 

As  epithets,  these  terms  bear  the  same  relation  to 
each  otiier:  people  are  peaccoiZc  as  they  are  disposed 
to  ^lomole peace  in  society  at  large,  or  in  tlieir  private 
relations;  they  are  giiict,  inasmuch  as  they  abstain 
from  every  loud  expression,  or  are  exempt  from  any 
commotion  in  themselves:  they  are  ca/m, inasmuch  as 
iheyaie  exempt  from  the  commotion  which  at  any 
given  moment  lages  around  tlieni ;  they  are  tranquil, 
inasmuch  as  they  enjoy  an  entire  exemption  from  every 
thing  which  can  disCv)mpose.  A  town  is  peaceable  as 
respects  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants;  it  is  guiet, 
as  respects  its  external  circumstances,  or  freedom  from 
bustle  and  noise:  an  evening  is  calm  when  the  air  is 
'ulled  into  a  paiiicular  stillness,  which  is  not  interrupt- 
ed by  any  loud  sounds :  a  scene  is  tranquil  which  com- 
bines every  thing  calculated  to  sooth  the  spirits  to  rest. 

PEACEABLE,  PEACEFUL,  PACIFICK. 
Peaceable  is  used  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
peace,  as  it  expresses  an  exemption  from  strife  or  con- 
test (u.  Peace) ;  but  peaceful  is  used  in  its  improper 
sense,  as  it  expresses  an  exemption  from  agitation  or 
commotion.  Persons  or  things  are  peaceable;  things, 
particularly  in  the  higher  style,  are  peaceful:  a  family 
is  designated  a.s peaceable,  in  regard  to  its  inhabitants; 
'I  know  that  my  peaceable  disposition  already  gives 
me  a  very  ill  figure  here'  (at  Eatisbon). — Lady  W. 
Montague.  A  house  is  desigriated  as  a  peaceful 
abode,  as  it  is  remote  from  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  a 
multitude ; 

Still  as  ihe  peaceful  walks  of  ancient  night, 
Silent  as  are  the  lamps  that  burn  in  trmbs. 

Shakspeare. 
Facifick  signifies  either  making  peace,  or  disposed  to 
make  peace,  and  is  applied  mostly  to  what  we  do  to 
others.  We  are  peaceable  when  we  dci  not  engage  in 
quarrels  of  our  own  ;  we  <x\e.  pncifick  if  we  wish  to 
keeppeace,  or  makepeace,  between  others.  Hence  the 
term  peaceable  is  mostly  employed  for  individual  or 
private  concerns,  and  pacijick  most  properly  for  national 
concerns:  subjectsoughtto be pcaceaAfe, and monarchs 
pacifick :  'The  mosl peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do 
take  a  thief,  is  to  let  him  show  himself,  and  steal  out  of 
your  company.' — Shakspeark.  'The  tragical  and 
untimely  death  of  the  French  monarch  put  an  end  to  all 
par/fic/t  measures  with  regard  toScotland'.-RoBERTSON. 

CALM,  COMPOSED,  COLLECTED. 
Calm,  V.  To  appease;  composed,  from  the  verb  com- 
pose, marks  the  stale  of  beine;  composed;  and  collected^ 
from  collect,  the  sfafn  of  hpin-.'  r.nller.ted 


Tliese  terms  agree  in  expressing  a  state;  but  calm 
respects  the  state  of  the  feelings,  composed  the  stale  oi 
the  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  collected  the  Hlaleof  trie 
thouglits  more  particularly. 

Calmness  is  peculiarly  requisite  in  seasons  of  distress, 
and  amid  scenes  of  horror ;  composure.,  in  momenta 
of  trial,  disorder,  and  tumult;  collectedness, in  momenta 
of  danger.  Calmness  is  the  companion  of  fortitude ; 
no  one  whose  spirits  are  easily  disturbed  can  have 
strength  to  bear  misfortune :  composure  is  an  attendant 
upon  clearness  of  understanding;  no  one  can  expiess 
himself  with  perspicuity  whose  thoughts  aro  any  way 
deranged;  collectedness  is  requisite  for  a  determined 
promptitude  of  action  ;  no  one  can  be  expected  to  act 
promptly  who  cannot  think  fixedly. 

It  would  argue  a  want  of  all  feeling  to  be  calm  on 
some  occasions,  when  the  best  alfections  of  our  nature 
are  put  to  a  severe  trial ; 

'T  is  godlike  magnanimity  to  keep. 

When  most  provok'd,  our  reason  calm  and  clear 
Thomson. 
Compoeedness  of  mind  associated  with  the  detection  of 
guilt,  evinces  a  hardened  conscience,  and  an  insenti- 
bility  to  shame;  'A  moping  lover  would  grow  a 
pleasant  fellow  by  that  time  he  had  rid  thrice  about 
the  island  (Anticyra) ;  and  a  hair-brained  rake,  after  a 
short  stay  in  the  country,  go  home  again  a  cov.posed 
grave,  worthy  gentleman.' — Steele.  Collectedness  of 
mind  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  preserva 
lion  of  some  persons'  lives,  in  moments  of  the  mod 
imminent  peril; 

Be  collected, 
No  more  amazement. — Shakspeare 


CALM,  PLACID,  SERENE. 

Calm,  V.  To  appease ;  placid,  in  Latin  placidus,  from 
placeo  to  please,  signifies  the  state  of  being  pleased^or 
free  from  uneasiness;  serene,  in  Latin  sc^-wij/s, comes 
most  probably  from  the  Greek  itpiivt}  peace,  signifying 
a  state  of  peace. 

Calm  and  serene  are  applied  to  the  elements;  placid 
only  to  the  mind.  Calmness  respects  only  the  stale  of 
the  winds,  serenity  that  of  the  air  and  heavens:  the 
weather  is  calai  when  it  is  free  from  agitation;  it  is 
serene  when  free  from  noise  and  vapour.  Calm  re 
spects  the  total  absence  of  all  perturbation  ;  placid  the 
ease  and  contentment  of  the  mind ;  serene  clearncsi 
and  composure  of  the  mind. 

As  in  the  natural  world  a  particular  agitation  of  the 
wind  is  succeeded  by  a  calm,  so  in  the  mind  of  man, 
when  an  unusual  efii?rvescence  has  been  produced,  it 
commonly  subsides  into  a  calm; 

Preach  patience  to  the  sea,  when  jarring  winds 
Throw  up  the  swelling  billows  to  the  sky ' 
And  if  your  reasons  mitigate  her  fury, 
My  soul  will  be  as  calm. — Smith. 
Placidity  &nd  se7 enity  hnve  more  that  is  even  and  regu 
lar  in  them  ;  they  are  positively  what  they  are.  Calvi 
is  a  temporary  state  of  the  feelings  ;  placid  and  serene 
are  habits  of  the  mind.  We  speak  of  a  calm  slate: 
but  a  placid  and  serene  temper.  Placidity  is  more  of 
a  natural  gift;  serenity  is  acquired:  people  with  not 
very  ardent  desires  or  warmth  of  feeling  will  evince 
placidity;  they  are  pleased  with  all  that  passes  inwardly 
or  outwardly ;  '  Placid  and  soothing  is  the  remembrance 
of  aife  passed  with  quiet,  innocence,  and  elegance.'— 
Steele.  Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  serenity  of 
mind  as  a  pervading  sense  of  God''s  good  providence, 
which  checks  all  impatieiice,  softens  down  every  aspe- 
rity of  humour,  and  gives  a  steady  current  to  the  feel 
ings;  '  Every  one  ought  to  fence  against  the  temper  of 
his  climate  or  constitution,  and  frequently  to  indulge  in 
himself  those  considerations  wliich  may  give  him  a 
serenity  of  mind.* — Addison. 


EASE,  aUIET,  REST,  REPOSE. 

Kasc  comes  immediately  from  the  French  aisi  glad 
and  that  from  the  Greek  ^1^77^5  young,  fresh  ;  guiet 
in  Latin  quietus,  comes  probably  from  the  Greet 
Ktifiai  to  lie  down,  signifyiug  a  lying  posture;  rest,  ii 
German  rast,  comes  from  the  Latin  rcsto  to  staiuj 
«li|i  fw  r[iakM  o  iiaU-  i-Rnflse  nomes  from  the  Latii 
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vjiosui,  peilect  of  repono  to  place  back,  signifying  the 
,9Ule  of  placing  one's  self  backward  or  dovvnwai-d. 

The  idea  of  .a  motionless  stale  is  common  lo  all  these 
iCMns:  ease  and  quiet  respect  action  on  Uie  body ;  res 
anil  repose  respect  the  action  of  the  body :  we  are  easy 
or  tjuiet  when  freed  from  any  external  agency  tliat  is 
painful;  we  have  rest  or  repose  when  the  Itody  is  no 
longer  in  motion. 

Ease  denotes  an  exemption  from  any  painful  agency 
in  general ;  guiet  denotes  an  exemption  from  that  in 
particular,  which  noise,  disturbance,  or  tlie  violence  of 
othei-s  may  cause ;  we  are  easy  or  at  ease,  when  the 
body  is  in  a  posture  agreeable  to  itself,  or  when  no  cir- 
cumjacent olyect  presses  unequally  upon  it:  we  are 
guiet  when  there  is  an  agreeable  stiUness  around:  our 
ease  may  be  disturbed  either  by  internal  or  external 
causes;  out  quiet  is  most  commonly  disturbed  by  ex- 
ternal objects;  we  may  have  ease  from  pain,  bodily  or 
mental ;  we  have  quiet  at  the  will  of  tliose  around  us  : 
a  sick  person  is  often  far  from  enjoying  ease,  although 
he  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  moat  perfect 
quiit:  a  man's  mind  is  often  uneasy  from  its  own 
faulty  constitution ;   it  suffers    frequent  disquietudes 
from  the  vexatious  tempers  of  others:  let  a  man  be  in 
ever  such  easy  circumstances,  he  may  still  expect  to 
meet  with  disquietudes  in  his  dealings  with  the  world : 
wealth  and  contentment  are  Uie  great  promoters  of 
ease  ; 
By  ihis  we  plainly  view  the  two  imposthumes 
That  choke  a  kingdom's  welfare ;  ease  and  wanton' 
ness. — Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
Retirement  is  the  most  friendly  to  quiet: 
But  easy  quiet,  a  secure  retreat, 
A  harmless  life  that  knows  not  how  to  cheat, 
With  homebred  plenty  the  rich  owner  bless, 
And  rural  pleasures  crown  his  happiness. — Dryden. 
Rest  simply  denotes  the  cespaiion  of  motion ;  repose 
Is  that  species  of  rest  wliich  is  agreeable  after  labour  ; 
we  rest  as  circumstances  require;  in  this  sense,  our 
Creator  is  said  to  have  rested  from  the  work  of  crea- 
tion;  *  Like  the  sun,  it  had  light  and  agility  ;  it  knew 
no  rest  but  in  motion,  no  quiet  but  in  activity.'— South. 
Repose  is  a  circumstance  of  necessity ;  the  weary  seek 
repose;  there  is  no  human  being  to  whom  it  is  not 
BOinetinies  indispensable ; 

I  all  tlie  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse ;  nor  at  shut  of  eve 
Enjoy  repose.— Phillips. 
We  may  res(  in  a  standing  posture ;  we  can  repose  only 
in  a  lying  position ;  the  dove  which  Noah  first  sent  out 
could  not  find  rest  for  the  sole  of  its  fool ;  soldiers  who 
are  hotly  pursued  by  an  enemy,  have  no  time  nor  op- 
portunity to  take  repose :  the  night  is  the  time  for  rest ; 
the  pillow  is  the  place  for  repose.     Rest  may  be  pro- 
perly applied  to  things  and  persons  ; 
The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  wars  is  pressed, 
The  fields  lie  fallow  in  inglorious  rest.— Dryden. 
Repose  may  be  employed  figuratively  in  the  same 
sense ; 
Nor  can  the  tortur'd  wave  here  find  repose^ 
But  raging  still  amid  the  shaggy  rocks, 
Now  flashes  o'er  the  scatter'd  fragments. 

Thomson. 


EASE,  EASINESS.  FACILITY,  LIGHTNESS. 

^ase,  (w.  Ease)  denotes  either  the  abstract  state  of 
a  person  or  quahty  of  a  thing;  easiness,  from  easy, 
signifying  having  ease,  denotes  simply  an  abstract 
quality  which  serves  to  characterize  the  thing:  a  per- 
son enjoys  ease,  or  he  has  an  easiness  of  disposition : 
'Ease  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  from  asedentary 
and  inactive  habit.'— Johnson.  '  His  yielding  unio 
them  in  one  thing  might  happily  put  them  inTiope,ihat 
time  would  breed  the  like  easiness  of  condescending 
further  unto  them.'— Hooker.  Ease  is  said  of  that 
which  is  borne,  or  that  which  is  done  ;  easiness  and 
facility,  from  the  Latin  facilis  easy,  most  commonly  of 
that  which  is  to  be  done  ;  the  former  in  application  to 
tlie  thiti^  as  before,  the  latter  either  to  the  person  or  the 
tl"'no  ■  we  sneak  of  the  easiness  of  the  task,  but  of  a 
ler^n's  facility  in  doing  it :  we  judge  of  the  easiness 


of  a  thing  by  comparing  itwiili  others  more  diflicull; 
'  Nothing  is  more  subject  to  misiake  and  disappoint 
ment  than  anticipated  judgement,  concerning  the  easi- 
ness or  difficuhy  of  any  underlakiii^.' — Johnson.  We 
judge  of  a  pcreon's  facility  by  comparing  hnii  with 
others,  who  are  less  skilful;  'Every  one  must  liavere- 
marked  the  facility  with  which  ihe  kindness  of  otheii 
is  sometimes  gained  by  those  to  whom  he  never  could 
have  imparted  his  own.'— Johnson. 

Ease  and  lightness  are  bolli  said  of  what  is  to  bt 
borne;  the  former  in  a  general,  the  latlcr  in  a  particu- 
lar sense.  Whatever  presses  in  any  form  is  nut  cary  ; 
that  which  presses  by  excess  of  weight  is  not  light :  a 
coat  may  be  easy  from  its  make;  it  can  be  light  only 
from  its  texture.  A  work  is  easy  which  requires  no 
great  exertion  either  of  body  or  mind ;  '  The  service  of 
God,  in  the  solemn  assembly  of  saints,  is  a  work, 
though  easy,  yet  withal  very  weighty,  and  of  great 
respect.'— Hooker.  A  work  is  light  which  requires 
no  elfort  of  the  body ; 

Well  pleas'd  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was  light, 

The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite. 

Dryden. 

The  same  distinction  ex'lsts  between  their  deiivatives, 
to  ease,  facilitate,  and  lighten  ;  to  ease  is  to  make  easy 
or  free  from  pain,  as  to  ease  a  person  of  his  labour;  to 
facilitate  is  to  render  a  thing  more  practicable  or  lesti 
difficult,  as  to  facilitate  a  person's  progress ;  to  lighten 
is  to  take  off  an  excessive  weight,  as  to  lighten  a  per- 
son's burdens. 


EASY,  READY 

Easy  {v.  Ease,  easiness)  signifies  here  a  freedom 
from  obstruction  in  ourselves ,  ready,  in  German  bespit, 
Latin  paratus,  signifies  prepared. 

Easy  marks  the  freedom  of  being  done ;  ready  the 
disposition  or  willingness  to  do;  the  former  refers 
mostly  to  the  thing  or  the  manner,  the  latter  to  the 
person :  the  thino  js  easy  to  be  done ;  the  person  is 
ready  lo  do  it :  it  is  easy  to  make  professions  of  friend- 
ship in  the  ardour  of  the  moment;  but  every  one  ia 
not  ready  to  act  up  to  them,  when  it  interferes  with 
his  convenience  or  interest. 

As  epitliets,  both  are  opposed  to  difficult  but  agree- 
ably lo  the  above  explanation  of  the  terms  ;  the  former 
denotes  a  freedom  from  such  difficulties  or  obstacles 
as  lie  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  the  latter  an 
exemption  from  such  as  lie  in  the  temper  and  characier 
of  the  person  ;  hence  we  say  a  person  is  easy  of  access 
whose  situation,  rank,  employments,  or  circumstances, 
do  not  prevent  him  from  admitting  others  to  his  pre- 
sence ;  he  is  ready  to  hear  when  he  himself  throws  no 
obstacles  in  tiie  way,  when  he  lends  a  willing  ear  to 
what  is  said.  So  likewise  a  task  is  said  to  be  easy;  a 
person's  wit,  or  a  person's  reply,  to  be  readij  :  a  young 
man  who  lias  birth  and  fortune,  wit  and  accomplish- 
ments, will  find  an  easy  admittance  into  any  circle; 
'  An  easy  manner  of  conversation  is  the  most  desirable 
quality  a  man  can  have.'— Steele.  The  very -name 
of  a  favourite  author  will  be  a  ready  passport  for  the 
works  to  which  it  may  be  affixed ; 

The  scorpion,  ready  to  receive  thy  laws, 
Yields  half  his  region  and  contracts  his  claws. 
Dryden. 

When  used  adverbially,  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other.  A  man  is  said  to  comprehend  easily 
who  from  wliatever  cause  finds  the  thing  easy  to  ba 
comprehended  ;  he  pardons  readily  who  has  a  temper 
ready  to  pardon. 


TO  RECLINE,  REPOSE. 

To  recline  is  lo  lean  back  ;  to  repose  is  to  place  one's 
self  back  :  he  who  reclines  reposes  ;  but  we  may  re 
dine  without  reposing:  when  we  reUine  we  put  our 
selves  into  a  particular  position  ; 

For  consolation  on  his  friend  redm*rf.— Falconer. 

When  we  repose  we  put  ourselves  into  that  position 

which  will  be  most  easy  ; 

T  first  awak'd,  and  found  myself  reposed 
Undei  a  shade,  on  flowers.- Milton 
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HARD,  DIFFICULT,  ARDUOUS. 
Ifard  is  here  taken  in  the  improper  sense  of  trouble 
caused,  and  pains  taken,  in  wliicli  sense  ii  is  a  inucli 
stronger  term  than  diffimU,  wliicli,  from  the  Latin 
difficiliSf  compounded  of  tlie  privative  dis  and  facilis^ 
Bigiilfies  merely  not  easy.    Hard  is  therefore  positive, 
and  difficult  negative.    A  difficult  task  cannot  be  got 
through  without  exertion,  but  a  kard  task  requires 
great  exertion.     Difficult  is  applicable  to  all  trivial 
matters  which  call  for  a  more  than  usual  portion  either 
of  labour  or  thouglit ;  'As  Swift's  years  increased,  his 
fits  of  giddiness  ana  deafness  grew  more  frequent,  and 
his  deafness  made  conversation  difficult.^ — Johnson. 
Hard  is  applicable  to  those  which  are  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  accompanied  with  circumstances  that 
call  for  the  utmost  stretch  of  every  power; 
Antignnes,  with  kisses,  often  tried 
To  beg  this  present  in  his  beauty's  pride, 
When  youth  and  love  are  hai-d  to  be  denied. 

Drkden. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  admittance  into  some  cir- 
cles of  society ;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  find  societies 
that  are  select:  it  is  difficult  to  decide  between  two 
fine  paintings  which  is  the  finest ;  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  come  at  any  conclusion  on  metaphysical  subjects. 
A  child  mostly  finds  it  difficult  to  learn  his  letters : 
there  are  many  passages  in  classical  writers  which  are 
lard  to  be  understood  by  the  learned. 

Arduous,  in  Latin  arduus  lofty,  from  ardeo  to 
burn,  because  flame  ascends  upwards,  denotes  set  on 
high  or  out  of  reach  except  by  great  efforts ;  arduous 
expresses  a  high  degree  of  difficulty.  Wliat  is  difficult 
requires  only  the  efforts  of  ordinary  powers  to  sur- 
mount; 

Whatever  melting  rneta's  can  conspire. 
Or  breathing  bell«ws,  or  the  formmg  fire, 
Isfieely  yours:  your  anxious  fears  remove, 
And  think  no  task  is  difficult  to  love. — ^Dryden. 
But  what  is  arduous  is  set  above  the  reach  of  common 
intellect,  and  demands  the  utmost  stretch  of  power 
both  physical  and  mental ;  '  The  traaislation  of  Homer 
was  an  arduous  undertaking,  and  the  translator  en- 
tered upon  it  wilii  a  candid  confession  ihat  he  was 
utterly  incapable  of  doing  justice  to  Homer.' — Cum- 
BttRLAND.    A  child  may  have  a  difficult  exercise  which 
he  cannot  pei-rnrm  without  labour  and  attention  :  the 
man  who  stiivea  lo  leniove  the  difficulties  of  learners 
undertakes  an  arduous  task.    It  is  difficult  to  conquer 
our  own  passions :  it  is  arduous  to  control  the  unruly 
and  contending  wills  of  others. 

HARDLY,  SCARCELY. 
What  is  hard  is  not  common,  and  in  that  respect 
scarce  :  lience  the  idea  of  unfrequency  assimilates 
these  terms  both  in  signification  and  application.  In 
many  cases  they  may  he  used  indifferently  ;  but  where 
the  idea  of  practicability  predominates,  hardly  seems 
most  proper  ;  and  where  the  idea  of  frequency  predo- 
minates, scarcely  seems  prefeiable.  One  can  hardly 
judge  of  a  person's  features  by  a  single  and  partial 
glance;  'I  do  not  expect,  as  long  as  I  stay  in  India, 
to  be  free  from  a  bad  digestion,  the  "mtirhus  literato- 
rum,"  for  which  there  is  hardly  any  remedy  but  ab- 
stinence from  food,  literary  and  culinary.' — Si7t  Wm. 
Jones.  We  scarcely  ever  see  men  lay  asid3  their 
vices  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  their  enormity; 
'  In  this  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles  [tlie  Congress 
of  the  Hague],  to  which  Europe  l-as  perhaps  scarcely 
seen  any  thing  equal,  was  formed  the  grand  alliance 
against  Lewis.' — Johnson.  But  in  general  sentences 
it  may  with  equal  propriety  be  said,  hardly  one  in  a 
thousand,  or  scarcely  one  in  a  thousand,  would  form 
fuch  a  conclusion 


TO  HELP  ASSIST  AID.  SUCCOUR,  RELIEVE. 
Help^  in  Saxon  helpan,  German  helfen,  probably 
comes  from  the  Greek  d(piX\o  to  do  good  to,  assist,  in 
Latin  assisto,  or  ad  and  sisto,  signifies  to  place  one's 
self  by  another  so  as  to  give  him  our  strength ;  aid^ 
in  Latin  adjiivo,  tiiat  is,  the  intensive  syllable  ad  and 
juvo,  signifies  In  profit  towards  a  specifick  end  :  si/c- 
5o«r,  in  Latin  succurro,  signifies  to  run  to  the  help  of 
anv  one  ;  relieve,  v.  To  alleviate. 


The  idea  of  communicating  to  the  advantage  of 
another  is  common  to  all  these  terms.  Help  is  lh<! 
generick  term  ;  the  rest  specifick  :  help  may  be  siibsti 
tuted  for  the  otiiers,  and  in  many  cases  where  they 
would  not  be  applicable.  Tlie  first  three  are  employed 
eitlier  to  produce  a  posilive  good  or  to  remove  an  evil , 
the  two  latter  only  to  remove  an  evil.  We  help  a 
person  to  prosecute  his  woik,  or  help  him  out  of  a 
difficulty ;  we  assist  in  order  lo  forward  a  scJieme,  or 
we  assist  a  person  in  the  time  of  his  embarrassment; 
we  aid  a  good  cause,  or  we  aid  a  person  to  make  hia 
escape;  we  succour  a  person  who  is  in  danger;  we 
relieve  him  in  time  of  distress.  To  help  and  assist 
respect  personal  service,  the  former  by  corporeal,  the 
latter  by  corporeal  or  mental  labour:  one  servant  AeZps 
another  by  taking  a  part  in  his  employment;  one 
author  assists  another  in  tlie  composition  of  his  work. 
We  help  up  a  person's  load,  we  assist  him  to  rise  when 
he  has  fallen  :  we  speak  of  a  helper  or  a  helpmate  in 
mechanical  employments,  of  an  assistant  to  a  pro- 
fessional man ; 
Their  strength  united  best  may  help  to  bear.— Pope. 
'T  is  the  first  sanction  nature  gave  to  man, 
Each  other  to  assist  in  what  they  can.— Denham, 
To  assist  and  aid  are  used  for  services  directly  or 
indirectly  performed  ;  but  assist  is  said  only  of  indi- 
viduals, aid  may  be  said  of  bodies  as  well  as  iiidivi 
duals.  One  friend  assists  another  with  his  purse,  with 
his  counsel,  his  interest,  and  the  like ;  '  Slie  no  sooner 
yielded  to  adultery,  but  she  agreed  to  assist  in  the 
murder  of  her  husband.' — Browne.  One  person  aids 
another  in  carrying  on  a  scheme ;  or  one  king,  or  nation, 
aids  another  with  armies  and  subsidies; 
Your  private  right,  should  impious  power  invade, 
The  peers  of  Ithaca  would  rise  in  aid.— Pma. 
We  come  to  tlie  assistance  of  a  person  when  he  has 
met  with  an  accident ;  we  come  to  his  aid  when  con- 
tending against  numbers.  Assistance  is  given,  aid  is 
sent. 

To  succour  is  a  species  of  immediate  assistance, 
which  is  given  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion  ;  the  good 
Samaritan  went  to  the  succour  of  the  man  who  had 
fallen  among  thieves ; 

Patroclus  on  the  shore, 
Now  pale  and  dead,  shall  succour  Greece  no  more 

Pope. 
So  in  like  manner  we  may  succour  one  who  calls  us  by 
liis  cries  ;  or  we  may  succour  the  poor  whom  we  find 
in  circumstances  of  distress  ; 

Bly  father 
Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  distress'd,  was  by  that  wretch  betrayed. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

The  word  reZ?'eufi  has  nothing  in  common  with  succou? 
except  that  they  both  express  the  removal  of  pain , 
but  the  latter  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  mode  by 
which  this  is  done,  and  therefore  excludes  the  idea  of 
personal  interference. 

AH  these  terms,  except  succour,  may  be  applied  to 
things  as  w^ell  as  persons;  we  may  walk  by  ihe  help 
of.  a  stick;  'A  man  reads  his  prayers  out  of  a  book, 
as  a  means  to  help  his  understanding  and  direct  hia 
expressions.' — Stillingfleet.  We  read  with  tlie 
assistance  of  glasses;  'Acquaintance  with  method 
will  assist  one  in  ranging  hucnan  affaiis.' — Watts. 
We  learn  a  task  quickly  by  the  aid  of  a  good  memory ; 

Wise,  weighty  counsels  aid  a  state  distressed. — Pope 

We  obtain  relief  from  medicine;  'An  unbeliever 
feels  the  whole  pressure  of  a  present  calamity,  withou 
being  relieved  by  the  memory  of  any  thing  that  i? 
past,  or  the  prospect  of  any  thing  that  is  to  come.*— 
Addison. 

To  help  or  assist  is  commonly  an  act  of  good 
nature  ;  to  a/rf,  ftequently  an  act  of  policy  ;  to  sue 
cour  or  relieve,  an  act  of  generosity  or  humanity.  Help 
is  necessary  for  one  who  has  not  sufficient  strength  to 
perform  his  task  ;  assistance  is  necessary  when  a  per- 
son's time  or  talent  is  too  much  occupied  to  perform 
the  whole  of  his  office  ;  aid  is  useful  w  hen  it  serves  to 
give  strength  and  efficacy  to  our  operations  ;  succour 
is  timely  when  it  serves  to  ward  off  some  danger; 
relief  is  salutary  when  it  serves  to  lessen  pain  or  want 
Wlien  a  person  meets  with  an  accident,  he  lequires 
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the  help  of  the  by-standera,  the  assistance  of  his 
friends,  and  tlie  aid  of  a  mudical  man  ;  it  is  noble 
10  succour  an  enemy ;  it  is  charitable  to  relieve  the 
»^- retched 

TO  SECOND,  SUPPORT. 

To  second  is  to  give  the  assistance  of  a  second  per- 
son ;  to  support  is  to  bear  up  on  one's  own  shoulders. 
To  second  does  not  express  so  much  as  to  support ; 
we  second  only  by  our  presence,  or  our  word ;  but  we 
support  by  our  inHuence,  and  all  the  means  that  are 
in  our  power ;  we  second  a  motion  by  a  simple  declara- 
tion of  our  assent  to  it;  sve support  a  motion  by  the 
force  of  persuasion ;  so  likewise  we  aie  said  always  to 
second  a  person's  views  when  we  give  him  openly  our 
counienance  by  declaring  our  approbation  of  liis  mea- 
sures ; 
The  blasting  vollied  thunder  made  all  speed, 
And  seconded  thy  else  not  dreaded  spear.— Milton. 
And  we  are  said  to  support  him  when  we  give  the  as- 
sistance of  our  purse,  our  influence,  or  any  other  thing 
essential  for  the  attainment  of  an  end ; 
Impeachments  NO  can  best  resist, 
And  AYE  support  the  civil  list.— Gatt 

ABETTOR,  ACCESSARY,  ACCOMPLICE. 

dbettor^  or  one  that  abets,  gives  aid  and  encourage- 
ment by  counsel,  promises,  or  rewards.  An  accessary^ 
or  one  added  and  annexed,  takes  an  active  though 
subordinate  part;  an  accomplice^  from  the  word  ac- 
complish, impliei)  the  principal  in  any  plot,  who  takes 
a  leading  part  and  brings  it  to  perfection ;  abettors 
propose,  accessaries  assist,  accomplices  execute.  The 
abettor  and  accessary,  or  the  abettor  and  accom- 
plice, may  be  one  and  the  same  person ;  but  not  so  the 
accessary  and  accomplice. 

In  every  grand  scheme  there  must  be  abettors  to 
set  it  on  foot,  accessaries  to  co-operate,  and  a,ccom- 
plices  to  put  it  into  execution.  In  the  gunpowder  plot 
there  were  many  secret  abettors,  some  noblemen  who 
were  accessaries,  and  Guy  Fawkes  the  principal  ac- 
complice; 'I  speak  this  with  an  eye  to  those  cruel 
treatments  which  men  of  all  sides  are  apt  to  give  the 
characters  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them.  How 
many  men  of  honour  are  exposed  to  publick  obloquy 
and  reproach '?  Those  therefore  who  are  either  the 
instruments  or  abutors  in  such  infernal  dealings 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  persons  who  make  use  of 
religion  to  support  their  cause,  not  their  cause  to  pro- 
mote religion.' — Addtson.  '  Why  are  the  French 
obliged  to  lend  us  a  part  of  their  tongue  before  we  can 
know  they  are  conquered  ?  They  must  be  made  ac- 
cessaries to  their  own  disgrace,  as  the  Britons  were 
formerly  so  artificially  wrought  in  the  curtain  of  the 
Roman  theatre,  that  they  seemed  to  draw  it  up  in 
order  to  give  the  spectators  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
their  own  defeat  celebrated  on  the  stage.' — Addison. 
Either  he  picks  a  purse,  or  robs  a  house, 
Or  is  accomplice  with  some  knavish  gang. 

Cumberland. 

REDRESS,  RELIEF. 

Redress,  like  address  (v.  Accost)  In  all  probability 
comes  from  the  Latin  diri^o,  signifying  to  direct  or 
bring  back  to  the  former  point;  relief,  v.  To  help. 

Redress  is  said  only  with  regard  to  matters  of  right 
and  justice ;  relief  to  those  of  kindness  and  humanity ; 
by  power  we  obtain  redress;  by  active  interference 
we  obtain  a  relief:  an  injured  person  looks  for  redress 
to  the  government;  an  unfortunate  person  looks  for 
relief  to  the  compassionate  and  kind :  what  we  suffer 
through  the  oppression  or  wickedness  of  others  can 
only  be  redressed  by  those  who  have  the  power  of 
dispensing  justice;  whenever  we  suffer,  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  we  may  meet  with  some  relief  from 
those  who  are  more  favoured.  Redress  applies  to  pub- 
tick  as  well  as  private  grievances  ;  '  Instead  of  redress- 
ing grievances,  and  improving  the  fabrick  of  their 
-state,  the  French  were  made  to  take  a  very  different 
course.'— Burke.  Relief  applies  only  to  private  dis- 
vieSses ;  „, . 

This  one 
Relief  the  vanquish'd  have,  to  hope  for  none. 
Denfam 


Under  a  pretence  of  seeking  redress  ot  grie^rinces, 
mobs  are  frequently  assembled  to  tiie  disturbairi^e  of 
the  better  dispcised ;  under  a  pretence  of  sohcitine 
charitable  rcfie/,  thieves  gain  admittance  into  families 


TO  CURE,  HEAL,  REMEDY 
Cure,  in  Latin  euro,  signifies  to  take  care  of,  that  is 
by  distinction,  to  take  care  of  that  which  requires  par- 
ticular care,  in  order  to  remove  an  evil ;  heal,  in  Gei- 
man  heilen,  com^s  from  hcil  whole,  signifying  to  mak« 
whole  that  which  is  unsound;  remedy,  in  L.tiin  re 
medium,  is  compounded  of  re  and  medeor  to  cure  oi 
heal,  which  comes  from  the  Greek  pr}66nai  and  Mi/^w 
Media,  Uie  country  which  contained  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  healing  plants.  The  particle  re  is  here  but  an 
intensive. 

To  cure  is  employed  for  what  is  out  of  order;  to 
heal  for  that  which  is  broken :  diseases  are  cured, 
wounds  are  healed;  the  former  is  a  complex,  the  lartei 
is  a  simple  process.    Whatever  requires  to  be  cured  is 
wrong  in  the  system;  it  requires  many  and  various 
applications  internally  and  externally; 
If  the  frail  body  feels  disorder'd  pangs, 
Then  drugs  medicinal  can  give  us  ease; 
The  soul  no  ^sculapian  medicine  can  cure 

Gentlkman 
Whatever  requires  to  be  healed  is  occasioned  exter 
nally  by  violence,  and  requires  external  applications. 
In  a  state  of  tefinenient  men  have  the  greatest  number 
of  disorders  to  be  cured;  in  a  savage  state  there  is 
more  occasion  for  the  healing  art 

Cure  is  used  as  properly  in  the  moral  as  the  natural 
sense;  heal  in  the  moral  sense  is  altogether  figurative. 
The  disorders  of  the  mind  are  cured  with  greater  diffi  ■ 
culty  than  those  of  the  body.    Th«e  breaches  which 
have  been  made  in  the  affections  of  relatives  towards 
each  other  can  be  healed  by  nothing  but  a  Christian 
spirit  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness ; 
Scarcely  an  ill  to  human  life  belongs, 
But  what  our  follies  cause,  or  mutual  wrongs 
Or  if  some  stripes  from  Providence  we  feel, 
He  strikes  with  pity,  and  but  wounds  to  heal. 

Jenyws 
To  remedy,  in  the  sense  of  applying  remedies,  hd» 
a  moral  application,  in  which  it  accords  most  with 
cure.  Evils  are  either  cured  or  remedied,  but  the  formei 
are  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than  the  latter 
The  evils  in  society  require  to  be  cured;  an  omission, 
a  deficiency,  or  a  mischief,  requires  to  be  remedied. 

When  bad  habits  become  inveterate  they  are  pul 
out  of  the  reach  of  cure.  It  is  an  exercise  for  the  in- 
genuity of  man  to  attempt  to  remedy  the  vaiious  trou- 
bles and  inconveniences  which  are  daily  occurring; 
'Everyman  has  frequent  grievances  which  only  the 
solicitude  of  friendship  will  discover  and  remedy  '— 
Johnson.  \ 

CURE,  REMEDY. 
Cure  (u.  To  cure)  denotes  either  ihe  act  of  curiv^, 
or  the  thing  that  cures.  Remedy  is  mostly  employed 
for  the  thing  that  remedies.  In  the  former  sense  the 
remedy  is  to  the  cure  as  the  means  to  the  end  ;  a  cure 
is  performed  by  the  application  of  a  remedy.  That  is 
incurable  for  which  no  remedy  can  be  found ;  but  a 
cure  is  sometimes  performed  witliout  the  application 
of  any  specifick  remedy  The  cure  is  complete  when 
the  evil  is  entirely  removed  ;  the  remedy  is  sure  which 
by  proper  application  never  fails  of  effecting  the  cure. 
The  cure  of  disorders  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the 
physician  and  the  state  of  the  patient;  the  efficacy  of 
remedies  depends  upon  their  suitable  choice  and  appli- 
cation ;  but  a  cure  may  be  defeated  or  a  remedy  made 
of  no  avail  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  independent 
of  either. 

Cure  is  sometimes  employed  for  the  thmg  that  cures, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  what  infallibly  cures,    auacka 
always  hold  forth  their  nostrums  as  infallible  cures, not 
for  one  but  for  erery  sort  of  disorder ; 
Why  should  he  choose  these  miseries  to  endure 
If  death  could  grant  an  everlasting  cure  ? 
'Tis  plain  there  's  something  whispers  in  his  car 
(Tho'  fain  he'd  hide  it)  he  has  much  to  fear. 

Jekynb 
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Experience  lias  fatally  proved  that  the  remedy  in  most 
cases  wlieie  quack  medicines  are  apiilied  is  worse  than 
the  disease;  '  The  difference  between  poisons  and  re- 
medies is  easily  known  by  their  effects ;  and  coinnion 
reason  soon  distinguishes  between  virtue  and  vice.' — 
Swift. 

HEALTHY,  WHOLESOME,  SALUBRIOUS, 
SALUTARY. 

Healthy  signifies  not  only  having  health,  but  also 
causing  health,  or  keeping  in  health;  wholesome,  like 
ttie  German  heilsam,  signifies  making  whole,  keeping 
whole  or  sound ;  sahibrious  and  saluin/nj,  from  the 
Latin  salus  safety  or  health,  signffy  likewise  contri- 
butive  to  health  or  good  in  general. 

These  epithets  are  all  applicable  to  such  objects  as 
have  a  kindly  influence  on  the  bodily  constitution: 
healthy  U  the  most  general  and  indefinite;  it  is  applied 
to  exercise,  to  air,  situation,  climate,  and  most  otiier 
things,  but  food,  for  which  wholesome  is  commonly 
substituted:  the  life  of  a  farmer  is  reckoned  the  most 
healthy;  '  You  are  relaxing  yourself  with  the  healthy 
and  manly  exercise  of  the  field.' — Sir  Wm.  Jones. 
The  simplest  diet  is  reckoned  the  most  wholesome; 

Here  laid  his  scrip  with  wholesome  viands  fill'd  ; 

There,  listening  every  noise,  his  watchful  dog. 

Thomson. 


Healthy  and  wholesome  are  rather  negative  in  their 
sense;  salubrious  and  salutary  are  positive:  that  is 
healthy  and  wholesome  which  serves  to  keep  one  in 
health ;  that  is  salubrious  which  serves  to  improve  the 
health ;  and  that  is  salutary  which  serves  to  remove 
n  disorder:  climates  are  healthy  or  unhealthy,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  the  person;-  'Gardening  or 
husbandry,  and  working  in  wood,  are  fit  and  healthy 
recreations  for  a  man  of  study  or  business.' — Locke. 
Water  is  a  wholesome  beverage  for  those  who  are  not 
dropsical ;  bread  is  a  wholesome  diet  for  man ;  '  False 
decorations,  fucuses,  and  pigments  deserve  the  imper- 
fections that  constantly  attend  them,  being  neither 
commodious  in  application,  nor  wholesome  in  tlieir 
use.' — Bacon.  The  air  and  climate  of  southern 
France  has  been  long  famed  for  its  "salubrity,  and 
has  induced  many  invalids  to  repair  thither  for  the 
benefit  of  their  health;  'If  that  fountain  (the  heart) 
ae  once  poisoned,  you  can  never  expect  that  salubrious 
streams  will  flow  from  it.' — Blair.  The  effects  have 
not  been  equally  salutary  in  all  cases :  it  is  the  con- 
sern  of  goveinment  that  the  places  destined  for  the 
publick  education  of  youth  should  be  in  healthy  situa- 
ions  ;  that  their  diet  should  be  wholesome  rather  than 
delicate;  and  that  in  all  their  disorders  care  should  be 
taken  to  administer  the  most  salutary  remedies, 

fVhoUsome  and  salutary  have  likewise  an  extended 
and  moral  application  ;  healthy  and  salubrious  arp 
employed  only  in  the  proper  sense:  wholesome  in  this 
case  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  making  whole  again 
what  has  been  unsound;  'So  the  doctrine  contained 
be  but  wholesome  and  edifying,  a  want  of  exactness  in 
speaking  may  be  overlooked.'— Atterbury.  But 
salutary  retiiins  the  idea  of  improving  the  condition 
of  those  who  stand  in  need  of  improvement;  'A  sense 
of  the  Divine  presence  exerts  this  salutary  influence 
of  promoting  temperance  and  restraining  the  disorders 
incident  to  a  prospeious  state.' — Blair.  Correction  is 
wholesome  which  serves  the  purpose  of  amendment 
without  doing  any  injury  to  the  body;  instruction  or 
admonition  is  sfliwiary  when  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
stiengthening  good  principles  and  awakening  a  t-ense 
of  guilt  or  impropriety:  laws  and  punishments  are 
wholesome  to  the  body  politick,  as  diet  is  to  the  phy- 
sical body;  restrictions  are  salutary  in  checking  irre- 
gularities. 


SAFE,  SECURE. 

Safe,  in  Latin  salvus,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  TM\S 
to  be  tranquil;  secure,  v.  Certain. 

Safet-^  implies  exemption  from  harm,  or  the  danger 
nfharm;  s(?cMre,  the  exemption  from  danger  ;  a  person 
may  bp  safe  or  saved  in  the  midst  of  a  fire,  if  he  be 
untouched  by  the  fire;  but  he  is,  in  such  a  case,  the 
reverse  of  secure.  In  the  sense  of  exemption  from 
danger,  safety  expresses  much  less  than  security :  we 
may  be  safe  without  using  any  particular  measures; 
but  none  can  reckon  on  any  degree  of  security  withoul 


great  precaution:  a  person  may  he  ve\y  safe  om  ■.ht 
top  of  a. coach  in  the  daytime;  but  if  he  wish  to 
secure  hijnself,  at  night,  from  falliTig  oft^  iie  nmat  be 
fastened;  'It  cannot  be  safe  for  any  jnan  to  walk  upon 
a  precipice,  and  to  be  always  on  the  very  border  of 
destruction.' — South.  'Nh  man  can  rationally  ac 
count  hiinself  secure  unless  he  could  conmiand  all  the 
chances  of  the  world.'— South. 


CERTAIN,  SURE,  SECURE. 
Certain,  in  French  certain,  Latin  certus,  comes  from 
cerno  to  perceive,  because  what  we  see  or  perceive  la 
supposed  to  be  put  beyond  doubt;  sure  and  secure  are 
variations  of  the  same  word,  in  French  sur,  German 
sicher.  Low  German  seker,  &c.,  Latin  securus,  this  is 
compounded  of  se  {sine)  apart,  and  cura,  signifying 
without  care,  requiring  no  care. 

Certain  respects  matters  of  fact  or  belief;  sure  and 
secure  the  quality  or  condition  of  things.  A  fact  is 
certain,  a  person's  step  is  sure,  a  house  is  secure. 
Certain  is  opposed  to  dubious,  sure  to  wavering,  secure 
to  dangerous.  A  person  is  certain  who  has  no  doubt 
remaining  in  his  mind;  'It  is  very  ccricim  that  a  man 
of  sound  reason  cannot  forbear  closing  with  religion 
upon  an  impartial  examniation  of  it.'—ADDisoN.  A 
person^  is  sure  whose  conviction  is  steady  and  un 
changeable ;  '  When  these  everlasting  doors  are  thrown 
open,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  pleasures  and  beauties 
of  this  place  will  infinitely  transcend  our  present  hopes 
and  expectations,  and  that  the  glorious  appearance  of 
the  throne  of  God  will  rise  infinitely  beyond  whatever 
we  are  able  to  conceive  of  it.' — Addison.  A  person 
feels  himself  secure  when  the  prospect  of  danger  is 
removed ; 

Weigh  well  the  various  terms  of  human  fate, 
And  seek  by  mercy  to  secure  your  state. 

Dry  DEN. 
When  applied  to  things,  certain  is  opposed  to  what 
is  varying  and  irregular;  sure  to  what  is  unerring; 
secure  is  used  only  in  its  natural  sense.  It  is  a  defect 
in  the  English  language,  that  there  are  at  present  no 
certain  rules  for  its  orthography  or  pronunciaiion;  the 
learner,  therefore,  is  at  a  loss  for  a  sure  guide. 
Amid  opposing  statements  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  No  one  can  ensure  his  life 
for  a  moment,  or  secwrfi  his  propeily  from  the  contin 
gencies  to  which  all  sublunary  things  are  exposed. 

SOUND,  SANE,  HEALTHY. 

Sotind  and  sane,  in  Latin  sanus,  come  probably 

from  sanguis  the  blood,  because  in  that  lies  the  seat 

of  health  or  sitkness;  Aca/f%  signifies  here  the  state 

of  being  in  health. 

Sound  is  extended  in  its  application  to  a'l  things  that 
are  in  the  state  in  which  they  ought  to  be,  so  as  to 
preserve  their  vitality;  thus,  animals  and  vegetables 
are  said  to  be  sojind  when  in  the  former  there  is  no- 
thing amiss  in  their  limits  or  vital  parts,  and  in  the 
latter  in  their  root.  By  a  figurative  appIit:ation,  wood 
and  other  thhigs  may  be  said  to  be  sound  when  they 
are  entirely  free  from  any  symptom  of  rii  cay,  or  mix- 
ture of  corruption ;  in  this  suiisu  ihi;  litm  t  is  said  to  be 
sound;  'He  halh  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  hip 
tongue  is  the  clapper,  for  what  his  heart  thinks,  his 
tongue  speaks.'— Shakspkare.  Sajjc  is  applicable  to 
human  beings,  in  the  same  sense,  but  with  reference 
to  the  mind;  a  sane  person  is  opposed  to  one  that  ia 
insane; 

How  pregnant,  sometimes,  his  replies  are! 
A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on, 
Which  sanity  and  reason  could  not  be 
So  prosperously  delivered  of.— Shakspeark. 
The  mind  is  also  said  to  be  sound  when  it  is  in  a  stat? 
to  form  right  opinions ; 

But  Capys,  and  the  rest  of  sounder  mind, 
The  fatal  present  to  the  flames  design'd. 

Dryden. 
Healthy  exprepsps  more  than  either  sound  or  sane  ■ 
we  are  healthy  in  every  part,  but  we  are  sound  in  thEl 
which  IS  essential  for  life  ;  he  who  is  sound  may  live. 
tut  he  who  IS  AcoZ%  enjoys  life;  'But  the  course  of 
succession  (to  the  crown)  is  the  healthy  habit  of  th« 
Brjiish  consiituflon.'- Burke. 
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mSORDEll,  DISEASE,  DISTEMPER, 
MALADY. 

Disorder  signifies  the  state  of  being  out  of  order ; 
disease,  the  slate  of  being  ill  at  ease;  distemper,  the 
Bt^te  of  being  ont  of  temper,  or  ont  of  a  due  tempera- 
ment ;  malady,  from  the  Latin  mains  evil,  signifies 
an  ill. 

All  these  terms  a^ree  in  their  application  to  the 
state  of  the  anim&i  body.     Disorder  is,  aa  before 
(u.  To  disorder),  the   general  term,  and  llie  others 
specifick.    In  thia  general  sense  disorder  is  altogether 
indefinite;  but  in  its  restricted  sense  it  expresses  less 
than  all  the  rest:  it  is  the  mere  commencement  of  a 
disease:  disease  is  also  more  general  than  the  other 
temis,  for  it  comprehends  every  serious  and  permanent 
disorder  in  the  aninial  economy,  and  is  therefore  of 
universal  application.    The  disorder  is  slight,  partial, 
and  transitory;  the  disease  is  deep-rooted  and  per- 
manent.    Tlie  disorder  may  lie  in  the  extremities: 
the  disease  lies  in  the  humours  and  the  vital  parts. 
Occasional  headaches,  colds,  or  what  is  merely  cuta- 
neous, are  termed  disorders ;  fevers,  dropsies,  and  tlie 
like,  are  diseases.    Distemper  is  used  for  such  par- 
ticuUrly  as  throw  the  animal  frame  most  completely 
out  of  its  temper  or  course,  and  is  consequently  applied 
properly  to  virulent  disorders,  such  as  the  small-pox. 
Malady  lips  less  of  a  technical  sense  thnn  the  olher 
terms;  it  refers  more  to  the  suffering  than  to  the  state 
of  ihe  biiiJy.    There  may  be  many  maladies  where 
there  is  no  disease;   but  diseases  are  themselves  in 
general  maladies.     Our  maladies  are  frequently  born 
with  us;  but  our  diseases  may  come  upon  us  at  any 
time  of  life.    Blindness  is  in  itself  a  malady,  and  may 
be  produced  by  a  disease  in  the  eye.    Our  disorders 
are  frequently  cured  by  abstaining  from  those  things 
which  caused  them ;  the  whole  science  of  medicine 
consists  in  finding  out  suitable  remedies  for  our  dis- 
eases; our  maladies  may  bn  lessened  with  patience, 
although  they  cannot  always  be  alleviated  or  removed 
by  art. 

All  these  terms  may  be  applied  with  a  similar  dis- 
tincti.m  to  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body.  The  dis- 
orders are  either  of  a  temporary  or  a  permanent 
nature;  but  unless  specified  to  the  contrary,  are  un- 
derstood to  he  temporary  ;  'Strange  disorders  are  bred 
in  the  mind  of  those  men  whose  passions  are  not 
regulated  by  virtue.' — Addison.  Diseases  consist  in 
vicious  habits;  *The  jealous  man's  disease  is  of  so 
malignant  a  nature  that  it  converts  all  it  takes  into  its 
own  nourishment.' — Addison.  Our  distempers  arise 
from  the  violent  operations  of  passion ;  '  A  person  that 
is  crazed,  though  with  pride  or  malice,  is  a  sight  very 
mortirying  to  human  nature;  but  when  ihe  distemper 
arises  from  any  indiscreet  fervours  of  devotion,  it  de- 
serves our  compassion  in  a  more  particular  manner.' — 
Addison.  Our  maladies  lie  in  the  injuries  which  the 
affections  occasion;  '  Phillips  has  been  alwaj-^s  praised 
without  contradiction  as  a  man  modest,  blameless,  and 
pious,  who  bore  narrowness  of  fortune  without  dis- 
content, and  tedious  and  painful  maladies  without  im- 
patience.'— JoHNSOM.  Any  perturbation  in  the  mind 
is  a  disorder:  avarice  is  a  disease:  melancholy  is  a 
distemper  as  far  as  it  throws  the  mind  ont  of  its  bias; 
*1  is  a  malady  as  far  as  it  occasions  suffering. 


SICK,  SICKLY,  DISEASED,  MORBID. 

Sick  denotes  a  partial  state ;  sickly  a  permanent 
state  of  the  body,  a  proneness  to  he  sick :  he  \vho  is 
sick  may  be  inade  well ;  but  he  who  is  sickly  ^s  seldom 
really  well:  all  persons  are  liable  to  be  sick,  though 
few  have  the  misfortune  to  be  sickly:  a  person  may  he 
sicJc  from  the  effect  of  cold,  violent  exercise,  and  the 
like;  'For  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick  tliat  surfeit 
with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing.' — 
Shakspeare  A  person  is  sickly  only  from  constitu- 
tion ;  '  Both  Homer  and  Virsil  were  of  a  very  delicate 
and  sickly  constitution,' — Walsh. 

Sickly  expresses  a  permanent  state  of  indisposition  ; 
but  diseased  expresses  a  violent  slate  of  derangemeni 
without  specifying  its  duration;  it  may  be  for  a  time 
only,  or  for  a  permanency:  the  person,  or  his  constitu- 
tion, is  sickly;  Iht'.  person,  or  his  frame,  or  particular 
parts,  as  his  iunirs,  his  inside,  111=!  brain,  and  the  like, 
tiay  be  diseased  • 


We  are  all  diseased, 
And  with  our  surfeiting  nnd  wanton  hours 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fnver. 

SlIAKaPEARB. 

Sick,  sickly,  and  diseasfd  may  all  be  used  in  a  moral 
application  ;  morbid  is  raiely  used  in  iny  other  except 
in  a  technical  seiise.  Sick  denotes  a  partial  state,  as 
before,  namely,  a  state  of  disgust,  and  is  alw^yt  asso- 
ciated with  the  object  of  the  sickness ;  we  are  sick  of, 
turbulent  enjoyments,  and  seek  for  tranquillity:  sickly 
and  morbid  are  applied  to  the  habitual  state  of  the 
feelings  or  character ;  a  sickly  sentimentality,  a  morbid 
sensibility;  'While  the  distempers  of  a  relaxed  fibre 
prognosticate  all  the  morbid  force  of  convulsion  in  the 
body  of  the  state,  the  steadiness  of  the  physician  is 
overpowered  by  the  very  aspect  of  tlie  disease.^ — 
Burke.  Diseased  is  applied  in  general  to  individuals 
or  communities,  to  persons  or  to  things;  a  person's 
mind  is  in  a  diseased  state  when  it  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  corrupt  passions  or  principles;  society  is  in 
a  diseased  state  when  it  is  overgrown  with  wealth  and 
luxury;  'For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  longings  after 
unattainable  advantages,  no  medicine  can  be  pre 
scribed.' — Johnson. 

SICKNESS,  ILLNESS,  INDISPOSITION. 
Sickness  denotes  the  state  of  being  sick  (v.  Sick); 
illness  that  of  being  ill  (u.  Evil);  indisposition  that 
of  being  not  well  disposed.  Sickness  denoies  the  state 
generally  or  particularly;  illness dnnoles  \l  particularly 
we  speak  of  sickness  as  opposed  to  good  health ;  in 
sick7iess  or  in  health ;  but  of  the  illness  of  a  particular 
person:  when  sickness  is  said  of  the  individual,  it 
designates  a  protracted  state;  a  person  may  be  said  to 
have  nmch  S7ct7iess  in  his  family;  ^  Sickness  \b  a  sort 
of  early  old  ace;  it  teaches  us  a  diffidence  in  oui 
earthly  state.'— Pope.  Illness  denotes  only  a  par 
ticular  or  partial  sickness:  a  person  is  said  to  have 
had  an  illness  at  this  or  that  time,  in  this  or  that  place, 
for  this  or  that  period ;  '  This  is  the  first  letter  that  1 
iiave  venturpd  upon,  which  will  be  writtei,  I  fear 
vacillantibus  Uteris ;  as  Tully  says  Tyro's  Le\  iers  were 
after  his  recovery  from  an  illness.^ — Atierbury 
Indisposition  is  a  slight  illness,  such  a  one  aa  is  ca- 
pable of  deranging  a  person  either  in  his  enjnyuienta 
or  in  his  business;  colds  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  m- 
disposition;  'It  is  not,  as  you  conceive,  an  indisposi- 
tion of  body,  but  the  mind's  disease.'— Ford. 

INVALID,  PATIENT. 
Invalid,  in  Latin  invalidus,  signifies  literally  one 
not  strong  or  in  good  health;  patient,  from  the  Latin 
7)a(ie??5  suffering,  signifies  one  suffering  under  disease. 
/n«n^^■(Z  is  a  general,  and  pfl(i>w.(  a  particular  term  :  a 
person  may  be  an  invalid  witliout  being  vl  patient :  he 
may  be  d^  patient  wiiUoul  being  an  invalid.  An  ivvalid 
is  so  denominated  from  his  wanting  his  ordinary  share 
of  health  and  strength  ;  but  the  patient  is  one  who  is 
labouring  under  some  bodily' suffering.  Old  soldiers 
are  called  invalids  who  are  no  longer  able  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  warfare:  but  they  are  not  necessarily 
patients.  He  who  is  under  the  surgeon's  hands  for 
a  broken  limb  is  a  patient,  but  not  necessarily  an 
invalid, 

DEBILITY,  INFIRMITY,  IMBECtLTTY. 

Debility,  in  Latin  debilitas,  from  debtUs.  or  de  pri 
vative  and /ia&?Z(s,  siirnifiesa  deficiency,  oi  not  having; 
infirmity,  in  Latin  ivfirmitas,  from  infirmus,  or  in, 
privative  and  fi,rmus  strong,  signifies  the  a-hsence  of 
strength;  imbecility,  in  Latin  imbeciHtas  from  imhe- 
cillis,  or  in  privative,  and  becillis,  bacillnm,oxbaculus 
a  stalf,  signifies  not  having  a  staff  or  support. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  species  or'  vveaknpss,  but 
the  two  former,  particularly  the  first,  respects  that 
which  is  physical,  and  the  latter  that  which  is  either 
physical  or  men-lal.  DehilHy  is  consiitntional,  ot 
otherwise;  imhenlity  is  always  constiiutionaV;  m 
ftrmity  is  accideiital,  and  results  from  sicknesp,  or  ai 
decay  of  the  frame.  DibiHty  may  V  en  her  cMieral 
or  local;  infirmity  is  always  local:  imbecility  z\w  ay  a 
general.  Debi^ty  pr^vcnis  the  active  performance  of 
the  ordinary  fi'ictionsof  nature;  it  is  a  deficiency  in 
the  muscular  i>owdr  of  the  body:  infirmity  ia  a  partiaP 
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ivant  of  power,  which  intei-feies  with,  but  does  not 
necessarily  destroy,  the  activity;  imhecilttij  lies  in  the 
whole  frame,  and  renders  it  almost  eriliiHly  powerless. 
Young  people  are  fiequemiy  irouhied  with  debilities 
in  their  ankles  or  legs,  of  which  they  are  never  cured  ; 
As  increasing  years  debilitate  tlie  body,  so  they 
wealten  the  force  and  diminish  the  warmth  of  the 
affections.' — Blair.  Old  age  is  most  exposed  to  in- 
Jirmities;  but  there  is  no  age  at  which  human  beings 
are  exempt  from  infirmity  of  some  kind  or  another ; 
'  This  is  weakness,  not  wisdom,  I  own,  and  on  tiiat 
account  fitter  to  be  trusted  to  the  bosom  of  a  friend, 
wliere  I  may  safely  lodge  all  my  ivfirmitiesJ' — Attkr- 
BiTRY.  The  imbecility  natural  to  youth,  both  in  body 
and  mind,  would  make  them  willing  to  rest  on  the 
Btrength  of  their  elders,  if  they  were  not  too  often 
misled  by  a  mischievous  confidence  in  their  own 
strength;  'It  is  seldom  that  we  are  otherwise  than  by 
affliction  awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  imbecility.'' — 
Johnson. 


DECAY,  DECLINE,  CONSUMPTION. 
Decay,  French  deckoir,  from  the  Latin  decado,  sig- 
nities  literally  to  fall  off  or  away ;  decline,  from  the 
Latin  declino^  or  de  and  clino,  signifies  to  turn  away 
or  lean  aside ;  the  direction  expressed  by  both  these 
actions  is  very  similar;  it  is  a  sideward  movement, 
but  decay  expresses  more  than  decline.  What  is  de- 
cayed is  fallen  or  gone ;  what  declines  leans  towards  a 
hill,  or  is  going  ;  when  applied,  therefore,  to  the  same 
objects,  a  decline  is  properly  the  commencement  of  a 
decay.  The  health  may  experience  a  decline  at  any 
period  of  life  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but  it  naturally 
experiences  a  decay  in  old  age;  consumption  (w.  To 
consume)  implies  a  rapid  decay. 

*  By  decay  things  lose  their  perfection,  their  great- 
ness, and  their  consistency;  by  rfecZine  they  lose  their 
strength,  their  vigour,  and  their  lustre;  ]iy  consump- 
tion *hey  lose  tlieir  existence.  Decay  brings  to  ruin ; 
dsclci  te  leads  to  an  end  or  expiration.  There  are  some 
things  to  which  decay  is  peculiar,  and  some  things  to 
vt-hich  decline  is  peculiar,  and  other  things  to  which 
Dolh  decay  and  decline  belong.  The  corruption  to 
which  material  substances  are  particularly  exposed  is 
termed  decay:  the  close  of  life,  when  health  and 
Btrenglh  begin  to  fall  away,  is  termed  the  decline;  the 
decay  of  states  in  the  moral  world  takes  place  by  the 
same  process  as  the  decay  of  fabricks  in  the  natural 
world  ;  the  decline  of  empires,  fiom  their  slate  of  ele- 
vation and  splendour,  is  a.nalural  figure  drawn  from 
the  decline  of  the  setting  sun.  Consumption  is  seldom 
applied  to  any  thing  but  animal  bodies ; 
The  seas  shall  waste,  the  skies  in  smoke  decay., 
Rocks  fall  to  dust,  and  mountains  melt  away ; 
But  fix'd  his  word,  his  saving  power  remains, 
Thy  realm  for  ever  lasts,  thy  own  Messiah  reigns. 

Pope. 
After  the  death  of  Julius  and  Augustus  Ca;sar  the 
Roman  empire  declined  every  day.'— South.  *  By  de- 
grees the  empire  sluivelled  and  pined  away  ;  and  from 
such  a  surfeit  of  immoderate  prosperity  passed  at  length 
mto  a  final  consumption.' — Sodth. 


WEAK,  FEEBLE,  INFIRM. 

$Veak,  in  Saxon  wace,  Dutch  wacfr,  German  sckwach, 
IS  in  all  probability  an  intensive  of  wdch  soft,  which 
comes  from  weichen  to  yield,  and  this  from  bewegen  to 
move;  feebleis  probably  contracted  fromfailable;  in- 
firm, V.  Debility. 

The  Saxon  term  weak  is  here,  as  it  usually  is,  the 
familiar  and  universal  term  ;  feeble  is  suited  to  a  more 
polished  style.;  infirm  is  only  a  species  of  the  weak  : 
we  may  be  weak  in  body  or  mind  ;  but  we  are  com- 
monly/eeJZe  and  ivfirm  only  in  the  body  :  we  may  be 
loeak  from  disease,  or  weak  by  nature,  it  equally  con- 
veys the  gross  idea  of  a  defect;  but  the  terms  feeble 
and  i7?^r7ii  are  qualified  expressions  for  weakness:  a 
child  is  feeble  from  its  infancy ;  an  old  man  is  feeble 
from  age;  the  latter  may  likewise  be  ivfirm  in  conse- 
quence of  sickness.  We  pity  the  weak,  but  their 
weakness  often  gives  us  pain  ; 

*  Vide  Trusler;  "Decay,  decline,  disease."' 


You,  gallant  Vernon  I  saw 
The  miserable  scene ;  you  pitying  saw 
To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warriour'a  aim 

Thomsou 
We  assist  the/eeiZc  when  they  attempt  to  walk ; 
Command  th'  assistance  of  a  friend, 
But/eciie  are  the  succours  I  can  send. — Drvdbn. 
We  support  the  infirm  when  they  are  unable  to  stand 
'  At  my  age,  and  under  my  infirmities,  I  can  have  nc 
relief  but  tiiose  with  which  religion  furnishes  me.' — 
Attcrbury.     The  same  distinction  exists  betweer 
weak  and/eeifc  in  the  moral  use  of  the  words :  a  weak 
attempt  to  excuse  a  person   conveys  a  reproachful 
meaning ;  but  the  efforts  which  we  make  to  defend  an 
other  may  be  praiseworthy,  although /ce/jie. 

TO    WEAKEN,   ENFEEBLE,   DEBILITATE, 
ENERVATE,  INVALIDATE. 

To  weaken  is  to  make  weak  (u.  Weak),  and  is,  as 
before,  the  generick  term :  to  enfeeble  is  to  make/eeiZe 
{v.  Weak) ;  to  debilitate  is  to  cause  debility  {v.  De- 
bility); to  enervate  is  to  unnerve;  and  to  invalidate 
is  to  make  not  valid  or  strong :  ail  of  which  are  but 
modes  of  weakening  applicable  to  different  objects. 
To  weaken  may  be  eitlier  a  temporary  or  permanent 
act  when  applied  to  persons ;  enfeeble  is  permanent 
either  as  to  the  body  or  the  mind ;  we  may  be  weak- 
ened suddenly  by  severe  pain  ;  we  are  enfeebled  in  a 
gradual  manner,  either  by  the  slow  effects  of  disease 
or  age.  To  weaken  is  either  a  particular  or  a  com- 
plete act;  to  enfeeble,  to  debilitate,  and  enervate  are 
properly  partial  acts:  what  enfeebles  deprives  of  vital 
or  essential  power; 

So  much  hath  hell  dcbas'd,  and  pain 

Enfeebled  me,  to  what  I  was  in  heav'n. — Milton. 
Wliat  debilitates  may  lessen  power  in  one  particular, 
though  not  in  another ;  the  severe  exercise  of  any 
power,  such  as  the  memory  or  the  attention,  will  tend 
to  debilitate  that  faculty  ; 

Sometimes  the  body  in  full  strength  we  find, 

While  various  ails  debilitate  the  mind. — Jenyns 
What  enervates  acts  particularly  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  it  relaxes  the  fiame,  and  unfits  the  [lerson  foi 
action  either  of  body  or  mind ;  '  Elevated  by  success 
and  enervated  by  luxury,  the  military,  in  the  time  of 
the  emperors,  soon  became  incapable  of  fatigue.'— 
Gibbon.  To  weaken  is  said  of  things  as  well  as  per 
sons  ;  to  invalidate  is  said  of  things  only  :  we  weaken 
the  force  of  an  argument  by  an  injudicious  application ; 
'  No  article  of  faith  can  be  true  which  weakens  the 
practical  part  of  religion.' — Addison.  We  invalidatt 
the  claim  of  another  by  proving  its  informality  in  law 
'  Do  they  (the  Jacobins)  mean  to  invalidate  that  great 
body  of  our  statute  law,  which  passed  under  those 
whom  they  treat  as  usurpers? — Burke. 

TO  FLAG,  DROOP,  LANGUISH,  PINE. 

To  flag  is  to  hang  down  loose  like  a-fla^ ;  droop,  v. 
To  fall;  to  languish  is  to  become  or  contmue  languid 
{v.  Faint) ;  to  pine,  from  the  German  pein  pain,  is  to 
be  or  continue  in  pain. 

In  (he  proper  application,  nothing  flags  but  that 
which  can  be  distended  and  made  to  flutter  by  the 
wind,  as  the  leaves  of  plants  when  they  are  in  want  of 
water  or  in  a  weakly  condition  ;  hence  figuratively  the 
spirits  are  said  to  fiag;  'It  is  variety  which  keeps 
alive  desire,  which  would  otherwise  flag.'' — South. 
Things  are  said  to  droop  when  their  heads  fiag  or 
drop  ;  the  snowdrop  rfroo;j5,  and  flowers  will  generally 
droop  from  excess  of  drought  or  heat;  the  spirits  in 
the  same  manner  are  said  to  droop,  which  expresses 
more  than  to  flag ;  the  human  body  also  droops  when 
the  strength  fails ; 

Shrunk  with  dry  famine,  and  with  toils  declin'd. 

The  drooping  body  will  desert  the  mind.— Pope. 
Languish  is  a  still  stronger  expression  than  droop,  and 
is  applicable  principally  to  persons  ;  some  languish  in 
sickness,  some  in  prison,  and  some  in  a  state  of  dis- 
tress ;  '  How  finely  has  the  poet  told  us  that  the  sick 
persons  languished  under  lingering  and  incurable  dis 
tempers.' — Addison.  Tn  pine  is  to  be  in  a  elate  of 
wearing  pain  which  is  mostly  of  a  mental  nature    s 
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Dild  iTiny  pin£,when  absent  from  :■»!!  ia  ftiends,  and 

"pposiiig  itself  descried; 
From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warmth,  there  to^iHC, 
Unmoveably  iiifix'd.— Mii.ton. 


FAINT,  LANGUID. 

Ii'aint,  Ironi  the  French  faner  to  fade,  signifies  that 
which  is  faded  or  witliered,  whicli  has  lost  its  spirit; 
la7igiiid,  in  Latin  languidus,  from  lannTico  to  languish, 
Eigni5es  languished. 

Faint  is  less  than  languid;  faintncss  is  in  fact  in 
the  physical  application  the  commencement  of  lan- 
guor ;  we  niay  be  faint  for  a  short  time,  and  if  con- 
tinued and  extended  through  the  limbs  it  becomes 
iangupr  ;  thus  we  say  to  speak  with  a  faint  tone,  and 
Ijave  a  lan^id  frame ;  and  in  tlie  figurative  applica- 
tion to  make  a  faint  resistance,  to  move  with  a  lan- 
guid air;  to  form  a  faint  idea,  to  make  a  languid 
effort ; 

Low  the  woods 
Bow  their  hoar  head;  and  here  the  languid  sun, 
Faint  from  ll>e  west,  emits  his  evening  ray. 

Thomson 


PALE,  PALLID,  WAN. 

Pale^  in  French  pale^  mxApallid^  in  Latin  pallidus^ 
tioih  come  from  palleo  to  turn  pale,  which  probably 
(omes  from  the  Greek  TraAAuVu  to  make  white,  and 
lliat  from  ndXit  flour;  wan  is  connected  with  want 
and  wane,  signifying  ii.  general  a  deficiency  or  a  losing 
rolour. 

Pallid  rises  upon  pale,  and  wan  upon  pallid ;  the 
absence  of  colour  in  any  degree,  where  colour  is  a  re- 
quisite or  usual  quality,  constitutes  paleness,  but  pal- 
dness  is  an  excess  of  paleness,  and  wan  is  an  unusual 

fgiee  of  pallidness:  paleness  in  the  countenance 
Tiay  be  temporary;  but  pallidness  anid  wanness  are 
permanent;  fear,  or  any  sudden  emotion,  may  pro- 
duce paleness:  but  protracted  sickness,  hunger,  and 
fatigue  bring  on  pallidness;  and  when  these  calami- 
ties are  combined  and  heightened  by  every  aggrava- 
tion, they  may  produce  that  which  is  peculiarly  termed 
wanness. 

Pale  is  an  ordinary  term  for  an  ordinary  quality, 
applicable  to  many  very  different  objects,  to  persons, 
colours,  lights,  and  luminaries.  Paleness  may  be 
either  a  natural  or  an  acquired  deficiency ;  a  person  is 
said  to  be  pale,  a  colour  pale,  a  light  pale,  the  sun 
pale;  the  deficiency  maybe  desirable  or  otherwise; 
the  paleness  of  the  moon  is  agreeable,  Uiat  of  the  com- 
plexion tlie  contrary: 

Now  morn,  her  lamp  pale  glimmering  on  the  sight, 

Scattered  before  her  sun  relu*;iant  night. 

Falconer.. 
Pallid  is  an  ordinary  term  for  an  extraordinary  quality : 
nothing  is  said  to  bo  pallid  but  the  human  face,  and 
that  not  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but  as  the 
effect  of  disease ;  those  who  paint  are  most  apt  to  look 
pallid; 

Her  spirits  faint, 

Her  cheeks  assume  i  pallid  lint.— Addison. 
TVan  is  an  extraordinary  LOrm  for  an  ordinary  pro- 
perty, it  is  apijlicabte  only  to  ghotitly  objects,  or  such  as 
are  rendered  innnstruns  by  unu^^ually  powerful  causes; 
die  effects  of  death  on  the  human  visage  are  fully  ex- 
pressed by  l^he  term  wan,  when  apjilied  lo  an  individual 
who  is  reduced,  by  severe  abstinence  or  sickness,  to  a 
state  bordering  on  the  grave ; 

And  with  them  comes  a  third  with  regal  pomp, 

Rut  faded  splcndoi'r  wan. — Milton. 

FATIGUE,  WEARINESS,  LASSITUDE. 

Fatigue,  from  the  Latin  fatigo,  that  is,  fatim 
abundantly  or  powerfully,  and  ago  to  act,  or  agito  to 
■gitate,  (lesignatcR  an  effect  from  a  powerful  or  stimu- 
ating  cause;  weariness,  from  weary,  a  frequentative 
of  wear,  marks  an  efliict  from  a  continued  or  repeated 
cause;  lassitude,  from  the  Latin  lassus,  changed  from 
latus  relaxed,  marks  a  state  without  specifying  a 
«tuj3e 
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Fatigue  is  an  exhaustion  of  the  nnlmal  or  menlfti 
powers ;  weariness  is  a  wearing  out  of  the  strength,  or 
breaking  the  spirits;  lassitude  is  a  general  relaxation 
of  the  animal  frame.  The  labourer  experiences /n^i'^Hfl 
from  the  toils  of  the  day;  the  man  of  businogs,  who  is 
Iiarassed  by  the  multiplicity  and  complexity  of  iiis  con- 
cerns, suffers /ai/^Mc;  ami  the  student,  wlio  labours  to 
fithimself  fora  publick  exhibition  of  his  acquirements 
is  in  like  manner  exposed  to  fatigue ;  '  One  of  the 
amusements  of  idleness  is  reading  without  thc/o/,i^i« 
of  close  attention. '—Johnson.  IVeariness  attends  the 
traveller  who  takes  a  long  or  pathless  journey ;  wean 
7iess  is  the  lotof  the  petitioner,  who  attends  in  the  anti 
chamber  of  a  great  man ;  the  critic  is  doomed  to  suffei 
weariness,  who  is  obliged  to  drag  through  the  shallovT 
but  voluminous  wiitings  of  a  dull  author:  and  the  en 
lightened  hearer  will  suffer  no  less  weariness  in  listen- 
ing to  tlie  absurd  effusions  of  an  extemporaneous 
preacher;  'For  want  of  a  process  of  events,  neither 
knowledge  norelegance  preserves  the  readorfromaicori 

71C5S.' — .loiINSON. 

^izssitnde  is  the  consequence  of  a  distempered  sya 
tein,  sometimes  brought  on  by  an  excess  of  fatigue, 
sometimes  by  sickness,  and  frequently  by  the  action 
of  the  external  air;  'The  cattle  in  the  fields  show 
evident  symptoms  of  lassitude  and  disgust  'z  an  un 
pleasant  season.'— Cowper. 


TO  WEARY,  TIRE,  JADE,  HARASS. 

To  weary  is  a  frequentative  of  wear,  that  is,  o 
wear  out  the  strengtii ;  to  tire,  from  the  French  tirer 
and  the  Latin  traho  to  draw,  signifies  to  draw  out  the 
strength  ;  to  jade  is  the  same  as  to  goad;  to  harass,  v. 
Distress. 

Long  exertion  wearies;  a  little  exertion  will  (iVe  a 
child  or  a  weak  man  ;  forced  exertions  jade ;  painful 
exertions,  or  exertions  coupled  with  painful  circum- 
stances, harass  :  the  horse  is  jaded  which  is  forced  on 
beyond  his  strength  ;  the  soldier  is  harassed  who 
marches  in  perpetual  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy 
We  are  weariedwilh  thinking  when  it  gives  us  pain  to 
think  any  longer;  'All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body 
must  needs  Meary.'— South.  We  are /iVed  of  our  em- 
ployment when  it  ceases  to  give  us  pleasure ;  '  Every 
morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  is  only  a  new  labour  to  a 
tired  digestion.'— South.  We  are  jaded  by  incessant 
attention  to  business ;  '  I  recall  the  lime  (and  am  glad 
it  is  over)  when  about  this  hour  (,six  in  the  morning)  I 
used  to  begoing  to  bed  surfeited  with  pleasure,  or  jodtd 
with  business.'— BoLiNGBROKK.  We  are  harassed  bv 
perpetual  complaints  which  we  cannot  redress; 
Bankrupt  nobility,  a  factious,  giddy,  and 
Divided  Senate,  harassed  commonalty. 
Is  all  the  strength  of  Venice. — Otway. 


WEARISOME,  TIRESOME,  TEDIOUS. 

TFearisome  (.v.  To  weary)  is  the  general  and  indefi 
nite  term  ;  tiresome,  v.  To  weary ;  and  tedious,  caus- 
ing iedzwm,  a  specifick  form  or  wcarisomeness :  common 
tiling  may  caase  weariness;  that  which  acts  painfully 
is  ei\her  tiresome  ov  tedious  ;  but  in  different  degrees 
the  repetition  of  the  same  sounds  will  grow  tiresome; 
long  waiting  in  anxious  suspense  is  tedious :  tliere  is 
more  of  that  which  is  physical  in  the  tiresome,  and 
mental  in  the  tedious;   'All  weariness  presupposes 
v/eakness,  and  consequently  every  long,  importune, 
wearisome  petition,  is  truly  and  properly  a  force  upon 
him  that  is  pursued  with  it.'— South. 
Far  happier  were  the  meanest  peasant's  lot. 
Than  fo  be  plac'd  on  high,  in  anxious  pride, 
The  purple  drudge  and  slave  of  tiresome  state. 

Wbit 
Happy  the  mortal  man  who  now,  at  last. 
Has  through  this  doleful  vale  of  mis  ry  pass'd 
Who  to  his  desLin'd  stage  has  carried  on 
The  tedious  load,  and  laid  his  burden  down. 

Prior 


WEIGHT,  HEAVINESS,  GRAVITY. 

Weight,  from  to  weigh,  is  that  which  a  tiling 
weiglis ;  heaviness,  from  heavy  and  heave,  signiSt« 
the  abstract  quality  of  the  heavy,  or  dilficul!  to  hf.ave 
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gravity^  from  the  Lnliii  gravij,  likewise  denotes  the 
eumc  abstract  qualiues. 

Weight  is  indefinite ;  whatever  may  be  weighed  has 
a  weight,  wlieiher  large  or  small:  heaviness  and 
gravity  are  the  property  of  budies  having  a  yrt.ii 
iceight.  Weight  is  only  opposed  to  that  which  has  or 
is  supposed  to  have  no  weight,  that  is,  wliat  is  incorpo- 
real or  :nmiaterial:  for  we  may  speak  ui  l\\e  weight 
of  the  liffhtest  conceivable  bodies,  as  the  weight  ot  a 
feather : '/icaumess  is  opposed  to  lightness  ;  Wie  heavi- 
ness of  lead  is  opposed  to  ilie  lijibtness  of  a  feather. 

Weight  lies  absolutely  in  the  thing;  heaviness  is 
relatively  considered  with  respect  to  the  person  :  we 
estimate  the  weight  of  things  according  to  a  certain 
measure:  we  estimate  the  Aeuumess  of  things  by  our 
feelines. 

Gravity  is  that  species  of  weighty  whicli  is  scienLiii- 
cnlly  considered  as  inherent  in  certain  bodies ;  the  term 
is  therefore  properly  scientifick. 

WEIGHT,  BURDEN,  LOAD. 

Weight,  V.  Weight;  burden,  from  bear,  signifies  the 
thing  borne;  load,  in  German  laden,  is  supposed  by 
Adelung  to  admit  of  a  derivation  from  different 
sources;  but  he  does  not  suppose  that  which  appears 
to  me  the  most  natural,  namely,  from  Zay,  which  be- 
comes in  our  preterit  iairf,  paiticularly  since  in  Low 
German  and  Dutch  laden,  to  load,  is  contracted  into 
laeyen,  and  the  literal  meaning  of  load  is  to  lay  on  or 
in  any  thing. 

The  term  weight  is  here  considered  in  common  with 
the  other  terms"  in  the  sense  of  a  positive  weight,  as 
respects  the  persons  or  things  by  which  it  is  allied  to 
the  word  burden:  the  weight  is  said  eiilierof  persons 
or  things;  the  burden  mole  commonly  respects  per- 
sons; the  load  may  be  said  of  eiilier :  a  person  may 
sink  under  the  weight  that  rests  upon  him  ;  a  platform 
may  break  down  from  the  weight  upon  it;  a  person 
sink3  under  his  burden  or  load;  a  curt  hreaks  down 
from  ihe  load.  The  weight  is  abstractedly  taken  for 
what  is  without  reference  to  the  cause  of  its  being 
there;  burden  and  ^oad  have  respect  to  the  person  or 
thing  by  which  they  are  produced  ;  accident  produces 
the  weight;  a  person  lakes  a  fturdc™  upon  himself,  or 
has  it  impoi^d  upon  hmi;  the  load  is  always  laid  on  ; 
it  is  not  pioper  to  carry  any  weight  that  exceeds  our 
6'trength  ;  tnose  who  bear  the  burden  expect  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  their  labour;  he  who  carries  ^oads  must  be  con- 
sented to  take  such  as  are  jiiven  him. 

In  the  moral  application,  these  terms  mark  the  pain 
which  is  produced  by  a  pressure;  but  the  weight  and 
load  rather  describe  the  positive  seventy  of  the  pres- 
sure; ll\e  burden  respects  the  temper  and  inclinations  of 
the  sufferer;  the  loadiain  this  case  a  very  great  wcio-Ae  ; 
a  minister  of  slate  has  a  weight  on  his  mind  at  all 
limes,  from  the  heavy  responsibility  which  attaches  to 
Ins  station;  'With  what  oppressive  tcezn-Ai  will  sick- 
ness, disappointment,  or  old  age  fall  upon  the  spirits  of 
that  man  who  is  a  stranger  to  God!'— Blair.  One 
who  labours  under  strong  apprehensions  or  dread  of 
an  evil  has  a  load  on  his  mind  ;  '  How  a  man  can  have 
a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind  under  a  burden  and  load  ot" 
puilt,  I  know  not,  unless  he  be  very  ignorant.' — Ray. 
Any  sort  of  employment  is  a  burden  to  one  who  wishes 
lo  be  idle;  and  time  unemployed  is  a  burden  to  him 
who  wishes  to  be  always  in  action  ; 

I  understood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 

By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays  at  once  ; 

Indebted  and  disciiargM;  what  burden  then? 

Milton. 


HEAVr,  BURDENSOME,  WEIGHTY,  PON- 
DEROUS. 

Heavy,  from  AcoTjfi,  signifies  the  causing  to  heave, 
or  lequiring  to  be  lifted  up  with  force;  burdensome, 
having  a  burden  ;  weighty  and  ponderous,  from  the 
La\iu poyidne  a.  weight, both  signify  having  a  weight. 

Heaninrssis  tiie  natural  property  of  some  bodies: 
burdensomcncsf!  is  incidental  to  others.  In  the  vulgar 
pcnse,lhiiiL's  are  termed  heavywhich  are  found  difficult 
to  lift,  JM  distinction  from  those  which  are  light  or  easy 
to  be  lifted  ;  buttliose  things  nre  burdensome  which  nre 
t4M>  troubiesome  to  be  carried  or  borne;  many  tilings 
tfeereCf"**  are  actually  hmvy  that  are  never  burden- 


some; and  others  are  occasionally  ^Hriicn^tJmctha.  ai« 
never /iCflUT/;  that  which  is  Acai;?/ is  so  whether  lifted 
or  not,  but  tliat  wJiich  is  burdensome  must  be  burden- 
some  to  some  one;  'Though  philosophy  leaches,  ihal 
no  element  \<^hcavy\n  its  own  place,  yet  ex|ierience 
shows  that  out  of  its  own  place  it  proves  exceeding 
burdensome'— ^ov-VR.  Haid  subttances  aie  inonly 
heavy ;  but  loa  weak  person  the  softest  substance  may 
sometimes  be  burdensome  if  he  is  obliged  to  bear  it. 
things  are  heavy  according  lo  the  difficulty  witii  which 
they  are  lifted  ;  but  they  are  weighty  according  as  they 
we7£,'-A  other  things  down.  The/ic«i7/is  theiefoie  in- 
definite; but  the  weighty  is  definite,  and  something 
positively  great ;  what  is  fteavy  lo  one  may  be  light  to 
another;  but  that  which  is  weighty  t\cii*iils  the  ordi 
nary  weight  of  other  things  ; 

Tiie  sable  troops  along  the  nariow  tracks 
Scarce  bear  the  weighty  burden  on  their  backs. 

Dryden. 
Ponderous  expresses  even  more  than  weighty,  for  it 
includes  also  the  idea  of  bulk ;  the  ponderous  there- 
fore is  tliat  which  is  so  weighty  and  large  that  it  can- 
not easily  be  moved;  'The  diligence  of  an  idler  is  rapid 
and  impetuous,  b.s  ponder  o\is  bo  Awb  forced  into  velocity 
move  with  violence  proportionate  to  their  weight.'- 

JOUNSOH. 


TO  CLOG,  LOAD,  ENCUMBER. 

Clog  is  probably  changed  from  c?o(  or  cZot/,  signify- 
ing to  put  a  heavy  lump  m  the  way ;  load,  from  lo 
toady  in  Saxon  laden,  Dutch,  &c.  laden,  signifies  to 
burden  with  a  load,  or  lay  any  tiling  on  so  as  to  form 
a  load  ;  encumber,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and  cum- 
bcr,  in  German  kuvimer,  sorrow,  signifies  to  bwrdeii 
with  trouble, 

CZo^  is  figuratively  employed  for  whatever  impedes 
the  motion  "or  action  of  a  thing,  drawn  from  the  fami- 
liar object  which  is  used  to  impede  the  motion  ol  ani- 
mals ;  load  is  used  for  whatever  occasions  an  excess 
of  weight  or  materials.  A  wheel  is  clogged,  or  a  ma- 
chine is  c^o^r^crf;  a  fire  may  be  loaded  with  coals,  or 
a  picture  with  colouring.  'J'lie  stomach  and  memory 
may  be  eilher  vhgged  or  loaded:  in  the  former  cast 
by  the  introduction  of  improper  food;  and  in  thu 
second  case  by  the  introduction  of  an  improper  quan> 
tity.  A  memoiy  that  is  clogged  becomes  confused, 
and  confounds  one  thing  with  another;  that  which  it 
loaded  loses  the  impression  of  one  object  by  the  intro- 
duction of  another;  'Butler  gives  IJudibras  that  pe- 
dantick  ostentation  of  knowledge,  which  has  no  rela- 
tion to  chivalry,  and  loads  him  with  martini  cncum 
brances  that  can  add  nothing  to  his  civil  dignity.' — 
Johnson. 

Clog  and  encumber  have  the  common  signification 
of  interrupting  or  troubling  by  means  of  something 
irrelevant.  Whatever  is  clogged  has  scarcely  the 
liberty  of  moving  at  all;  whatever  is  encumbered 
moves  and  acts,  but  with  difficulty.  When  the  roots 
of  plants  are  clogged  with  mould,  or  any  irnpropei 
substance,  their  growtli  is  almost  slopped  :  weeds  and 
noxious  plants  are  encumbrances  in  the  ground  where 
flowers  siiould  grow :  the  commands  or  prohibition 
of  parents  sometimes  very  fortunately  clog  those  whose 
sanguine  tempers  would  lead  them  into  imprudence, 
'  Whatsoever  was  observed  by  the  ancient  philoso- 
pheis,  either  irregular  or  defective  in  the  workings  of 
the  mind,  was  all  cliarged  upon  the  body  as  its  great 
cZo^-.'— South.  No  one  can  expect  to  proceed  with 
ease  to  himself  in  any  transaction,  who  is  encumbered 
with  a  variety  of  concerns  at  the  saLiie  time;  ' 'J'hie 
minority  is  great  and  formidable.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther, if  I  aimed  at  the  total  overthrow  of  a  kingdom, 
I  should  wish  to  be  encumbered  witli  a  large  body  of 
partizans.' — Burke. 

TO  POISE,  BALANCE. 

Poise,  in  French  pcser,  probably  comes  from  pes  i 
foot,  on  which  the  lindy  is  as  it  were  poised;  balance 
in  French  balancer,  comes  from  the  Lalin  bitanx^  oi 
ii.s-  and  Innz,  a  pair  of  scales. 

The  idea  of  bringing  into  an  equilihriu'ti  is  commot 
lo  both  terms;  but  poise  is  a  particular,  and  balanc 
a  more  general  term;  a  thing  is  poised  as  respnci 
itself;  it  is  iaZfl7icc(/ as  respects  other  .hinpi 
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yoijes  a  plain  stick  in  his  hand  wlicn  he  wants  ii  to 
lie  even ;  he  balances  llio  stick  if  it  has  a  particular 
weigiit  at  each  end  :  a  person  may  poise  himself,  but 
he  balances  others :  when  not  on  tirm  ground,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to /<owe  oneself ;  when  two  persons  are  situated 
one  at  each  end  of  a  beam,  they  may  balance  one  an- 
other. Tlic?e  tertns  preserve  the  enme  distinction  in 
a  figurative  acceptation ; 

Some  evil,  terrible  and  unforeseen, 

Must  sure  ensue,  to  puisc  the  scale  against 

This  vast  profusion  of  exceeding  pleasure. — Rowe. 

This,  O !  this  very  moment  let  me  die, 

Wliitc  hopes  and  fears  in  equal  balance  lie. 

Dryden. 

TO  PERISH,  DfE,  DECAY. 

Perish,  in  French  perir,  in  Latin  perco^  compounded 
of  per  and  eo,  signifies  to  go  thoroughly  away  ;  die,  v. 
To  die  ;  and  decay,  v.  To  decay. 

To  perish  cxpres^ses  more  llian  to  die,  and  is  appli- 
cable to  many  objects ;  for  the  latter  is  profterly  ap- 
plied only  to  express  the  extinction  of  animal  life,  and 
figiiraiively  to  express  the  extinction  of  life  or  spirit 
in  vejietnbles  or  other  bodies;  but  the  former  is  ap- 
plied 10  express  llie  dissolution  of  substances,  so  that 
they  lose  their  existence  as  aggregate  bodies.  What 
pe?-/>Aei?,tlierefort',  does  not  always  die,  althougli  wliat- 
ever  dies,  by  that  very  act  pei-ishes  to  a  certain  extent 
Hence  we  say  that  wood  perishes,  although  it  docs  not 
die;  people  are  said  either  to  perish  or  die:  but  as 
the  term  perish  expresses  even  more  than  dying,  it  is 
possible  for  the  same  thing  to  die  n.\\d.uoi  perish ;  thus 
a  plaTit  may  be  said  to  die  when  it  loses  its  vegetative 
po^ver ;  but  it  is  said  to  perish  if  its  substance  ci  uin- 
bles  into  dust. 

To  perish  expresses  the  end  ;  to  decay,  the  process 
by  which  this  end  is  brought  about:  a  tiling  may  be 
long  in  decaying,  but  when  it  perishes  it  ceases  at  once 
to  act  or  to  exist:  things  may,  therefore,  ptTishw'wh- 
oni  dccnyivg ;  they  may  likewise  decay  without  pei-ish- 
ing.  Thiniis  may  perish  by  means  of  waiei ,  fire,  light- 
ning, and  the  like,  which  are  altogether  new,  and  have 
experienced  no  kind  of  riecay;  on  the  other  han,l,  wood, 
iron,  and  oiher  substances  may  begin  to  decays  but  may 
besa\ed  from  immediately  perishing  by  llie  applica- 
tion of  preventives. 

I'l  a  moral  or  extended  application  of  the  ttirnsthey 
preserve  a  similar  distinction  :  to  die  signifies  simply 
to  fall  away;  thus,  thonghls  may  die  m  ont's  breast 
which  never  return,  or  power  may  rfi'e  wiih  the  pos- 
sessor;  'Whatever  pleasure  any  man  may  lake  in 
spreading  whispers,  he  will  find  greater  satisfaction  in 
letting  \\\H  secret  die  within  his  own  breast ' — Specta- 
tor. With  perish  is  always  associated  the  mnrmer 
and  degree  of  the  extinction,  namely,  that  it  is  com- 
plete, and  effected  for  the  most  part  by  violence  ; 

Beauty  and  youth  about  to  perish  finds 

Such  noble  pity  in  brave  English  minds.— Waller. 
.Decay  is  figuratively  employed  in  the  sense  of  gra- 
dually sinking  into  a  state  of  non  existence; 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  batter*d  and  decayed, 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

Waller. 


TO  DIE,  EXPIRE. 

Die,  in  Low  German  doen,  Danish  doe,  from  the 
Greek  S4eiv  to  kill,  designates  in  general  the  extinction 
of  being,  which  may  be  considered  either  as  gradual 
or  otherwise  ;  '  She  died  every  day  she  lived.' — Rowe. 
F.xpire,  fntm  the  Latin  e  or  ex  and  spiro  to  breathe 
out,  designates  the  last  action  of  life  in  certain  objects, 
and  is  of  course  a  momentary  act ;  '  Pope  died  i[i  the 
eveninir  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  1744,  so  placidly, 
that  the  attendants  did  not  discern  the  exact  time  of 
his  f-iptrn'.ion.'' — Johnson. 

*  TiiPic  are  beings,  stich  as  trees  and  plants,  which 
are  sjiiti  to  live,  nltliough  they  have  not  breath  ;  these 
He,  hill  do  not  expire:  there  are  other  beings  whicli 
absorb  and  emit  air,  but  do  not  live;  such  as  the  flame 
of  a  lamp,  which  does  flot  die,  but  it  expires.  By  a 
natural  metaphor,  the  time  of  being  is  put  for  the  life 


*  VideTrusIer:  "Die,  expire.' 
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of  objects ;  and  htice  wo  sponk  of  the  date  eapu-mif, 
the  term  ea7;iW7J^,  and  the  like;  'A  parliament  may 
c3-p!'re  by  length  of  time.' — Blackstone.  As  life  w 
applied  lignralivt'ly  to  moral  objects,  so  may  death  to 
objects  not  having  physical  life;  '  A  dissoluLion  is  the 
civil  death  of  iiai'liament.' — Rt-ackstone.  'When 
Alexander  the  Great  rf/crf,  tlie  Grecian  monarchy  ex 
pired  with  him." — South. 

DEATH,  DEPARTURE,  DECEASE,  DEMISE 

Death  signifies  the  act  of  dying;  dejyarture,  tlje  aci 
of  departing  :  decease,  from  (lie  Latin  dcccdo  to  fall  off, 
the  act  of  falling  away;  deviiise,  from  dcviiitj  to  lay 
down,  signifies  literally  resigning  possession. 

Death  is  a  general  or  a  particular  term  ;  it  marks  in 
the  abstract  sense  the  extinction  of  life,  and  is  apiili- 
cable  to  men  or  animals ;  to  one  or  many.  Departure, 
decease,  and  demise  are  particular  expressions  suitec, 
only  to  the  condition  of  htimati  beings.  *  Departure 
is  a  Christian  term,  which  carries  witli  it  an  idea  of  a 
passage  from  one  life  to  another;  decease  is  a  techni- 
cal term  in  law,  which  is  intioduced  into  common  Ian 
guage  to  designate  one's  falling  oft"  from  the  number 
of  the  living;  demise  is  substituted  for  decease  in 
speaking  of  princes,  who  by  their  death  also  put  ou 
their  caLihly  power;  '  S(i  tender  is  the  law  of  sup- 
posing even  a  possibility  of  the  king's  death,  lliai  his 
natural  dissolution  is  generally  called  his  demise ' — 
Blackstonk. 

Death  of  itself  has  always  something  tcrrifick  in  it; 
but  the  Gospel  has  divested  it  of  its  terrours:  the  hour 
of  departure.,  therefore,  for  a  Christian  is  often  the 
happiest  period  of  his  mortal  existence;  '  How  quickly 
would  the  honours  of  illustrious  men  perish  after  rfeaiA, 
if  their  souls  performed  nothing  to  preserve  their  fame.' 
— Hughes  {after  Xevophon).  Decease  presents  only 
the  idea  of  leaving  life  to  the  survivors.  Of  deatlt  it 
has  been  saio,  tliat  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it 
will  come,  and  nothing  more  uncertain  than  when  it 
will  come.  Knowing  that  we  have  here  no  resting 
place  of  abode,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  forward 
to  our  departure ;  'The  loss  of  our  friends  impresses 
upon  us  hourly  the  necessity  of  our  own  departure.^ 
Johnson.  Pioperty  is  in  perpetual  occupancy  ;  at  the 
decease  of  one  possessor,  it  passes  into  the  hands  of 
another;  'Though  men  see  every  day  people  go  to 
their  long  home,  they  are  not  so  apt  to  he  alarmed  at 
tliar,  as  at  the  decease  of  those  who  have  lived  longer 
in  their  sight.' — Steele. 

The  death  of  an  individual  is  sometimes  attended 
with  circumstances  peculiarly  distressing  to  those  who 
are  nearly  related.  The  tcais  which  are  shed  at  the 
departure  of  those  we  love  are  not  always  indica- 
tions of  our  weakne.^TS,  hut  rather  testimonies  of  their 
worth. 

As  an  epithet,  dead  is  nsed  collectively  ;  departed  is 
used  with  a  noun  only;  deceased  generally  without 
a  noun,  to  denote  one  or  more  according  to  the  con 
nexion. 

There  is  a  respect  due  to  the  dead,  which  cannot  be 
violated  without  offence  to  the  living; 

The  living  and  the  dead,  at  his  command, 
Were  coupled  face  to  face,  and  hand  to  hand. 
Dryden. 
It  is  a  pleasant  reflection  to  conceive  of  departed 
spiiitSj  as  taking  an  interest  in  the  concprns  of  those 
whom  they  have  left :  '  The  sophistick  tyrants  of  Paris 
are  loud  in  their  declamations  against  the  departed 
regal  tyrants,  who  in  former  ages  have  vexed  the 
world.' — Burke.    All  the  marks  on  the  body  of  the 
deceased  indicated  that  he  had  met  with  his  death  by 
some  violence;  'It  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  that  the  ordinary  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the 
debts  of  the  intestate,  in  the  same  manner  that  exe 
cnlors  were  bound  in  case  the  deceased  left  a  wiU  ' 
Blackstone. 


DEADLY,  MORTAL,  FATAL. 

Deadly  or  dcadllke  signifies  like  death  itself  in  its 
effects;  mortal,  in  Latin  mo?(a^zs,  signifies  belonging 
to  death;  fatal,  in  'La.nn  fatalis,  i.  e. according  to  fate. 

Deadly  is  applied  to  v/hat  is  productive  of  death ' 

*  Vide  Trusler:  "  Departure,  deMh,  decease  '■ 
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On  him  amid  the  flying  numbers  found, 
Eurypilus  inflicts  a  deadli/wonud. — Popic 
Mcrtal  to  what  terminates  in  or  is  liable  to  death; 
'For  my  own  part,  1  never  could  think  that  tlie  soul, 
whWe  in  a  mortal  body,  lives.'— Hughes  {afterXino- 
yhon).  Fatal  applies  not  only  to  death,  but  every 
thing  which  may  be  of  great  mischief; 

0/a«ai  change!  become  in  one  sad  day 
A  senseless  corse !  inanimated  clay. — Pope. 
A  poison  is  deadly;  a  wound  or  a  wounded  part  is 
mcrtal;  a  step  in  walking,  or  a  step  in  one's  conduct, 
may  be  fatal.  Things  only  are  deadly,  creatures  are 
mortal.  Hatred  is  deadly ;  whatever  has  life  is  mortal. 
There  may  be  remedies  sometimes  to  counteract  that 
which  IS  deadly ;  but  that  which  is  vwrtal  is  past  all 
cure;  and  that  which  is  fatal  cannot  be  retrieved. 


NUMB,  BENUMBED,  TORPID. 
J^amb  and  benumbed  come  from  the  Hebrew  num 
to  sleep;  the  former  denoling  the  quality,  and  the 
latter  the  slate:  there  are  but  few  things  numb  by 
nature;  but  there  may  be  many  things  which  may  be 
benumbed.  Torpid,  in  Latin  torpidus,  from  torpeo  to 
languish,  is  most  commonly  employed  to  express  the 
permanent  state  of  being  benumbed,  as  in  the  case  of 
some  animals,  which  lie  in  a  torpid  state  all  the  winter ; 
or  in  the  moral  sense  to  depict  the  benumbed  state  of 
the  thinking  faculty;  in  this  manner  we  speak  of  the 
torpor  of  persons  who  are  benumbed  by  any  strong 
affection,  or  by  any  strong  external  action ;  '  The  night, 
with  its  silence  and  darkness,  shows  the  winter,  in 
which  all  the  powers  of  vegetation  are  benumbed.'* — 
Johnson.  '  There  must  be  a  grand  spectacle  to  rouse 
the  imagination,  grown  torpid  with  the  lazy  enjoyment 
of  sixty  years'  security.' — Burkk. 

EXIT,  DEPARTURE. 

B3th  these  words  are  metaphorically  employed  for 
death,  or  a  passage  out  of  this  life;  the  former  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  act  of  going  off  the  stage ;  the  latter 
from  the  act  of  setting  off  on  a  journey.  The  c^it 
icems  to  convey  the  idea  of  volition ;  for  we  speak  of 
making  owtexit:  the  (/e/?ariure  designates  simply  the 
event;  the  hour  of  a  man's  departure  is  not  made 
known  to  him.  When  we  speak  of  the  exit,  we  think 
only  of  the  place  left;  when  we  speak  of  departure^ 
we  think  not  only  of  the  object  left,  but  of  the  place 
gone  to.  The  unbeliever  may  talk  of  his  exit;  the 
Christian  most  commonly  speaks  of  his  departure; 
'  There  are  no  ideas  strike  more  forcibly  upon  our  ima- 
ginations than  those  which  are  raised  from  reflections 
upon  the  exits  of  great  and  excellent  men.' — Steele. 
*  Happy  was  their  good  prince  in  his  timely  departure, 
which  barred  him  from  the  knowledge  of  his  son's 
miseries.' — Sidnev. 

TO  STRENGTHEN,  FORTIFY,  INVIGORATE. 

Strengthen,  from  strength,  and  fortify,  from  fortis 
and/dci'o,  signify  to  make  strong  ;  invigorate  signifies 
to  put'  in  vigour  (u.  Energy). 

Whatever  adds  to  the  strength,  be  it  in  ever  so  small 
a  degree,  strengthens ;  exercise  strengthens  either 
body  or  mind ;  '  There  is  a  certain  bias  towards  know- 
ledge, in  every  mind,  which  may  be  strengthened  and 
Improved.'— Budge Lt..  Whatever  gives  strength  for 
a  particular  emergence  fortifies;  religion  fortifies  the 
mind  against  adversity;  'This  relation  will  not  be 
wholly  without  its  use,  if  those  who  languish  under 
any  part  of  its  sufferings  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify 
their  patience  by  reflecting  that  they  feel  only  those 
afllictions  from  which  the  abilities  of  Savage  could  not 
exempt  him.' — Johnson.  Whatever  adds  to  the 
strength,  so  as  to  give  a  positive  degree  of  strength, 
invigorates ;  morning  exercise  m  fine  weather  invi- 
gorates ; 

For  much  the  pack 

(Rous'd  from  their  dark  alcoves)  delight  to  stretch 

And  bask  in  his  invigorating  ray. — SoMERville. 

STRONG,  FIRM,  ROBUST,  STURDy! 
Strong  is  in  all  probability  a  variation  of  strict, 
wliich  is  in  German  streng,,  because  strength  is  alto- 


gether derived  from  the  close  co.itextuit  of  bodies, 
robust,  in  Latin  robustus,  from  robur,  signifies  lite- 
rally having  the  strength  of  oak ;  sturdy,  like  the  word 
stout,  steady  {v.  Firm),  comes  in  all  probability  from 
stehen  to  stand,  signifying  capable  of  standing. 

Strong  is  here  the  generick  term ;  the  others  aie  sne 
cifick,  or  specify  strength  under  different  circum 
stances;  robust  is  a  positive  and  high  degree  of 
strength,  arising  from  a  peculiar  bodily  make;  sturdy 
indicates  not  only  strength  of  body  but  also  of  mind 
a  man  may  be  strong  frojn  the  strength  of  liis  consti- 
tution, from  the  power  which  is  inherent  in  his  frame ; 
If  thou  hast  strength^  't  was  Heaven  that  strength 
bestow'd. — Pope. 
A  robust  man  has  strength  both  from  the  size  and  tex 
ture  of  his  body,  he  has  a  bone  and  nerve  which  is 
endowed  with  great  power.  A  little  man  may  bp 
strong,  although  not  robust;  a  tall,  stout  man,  in 
full  health,  may  be  termed  robust. 

A  man  may  be  strong  in  one  part  of  his  body  and 
not  in  another ;  he  may  be  stronger  at  one  time,  fVom 
particular  circumstances,  than  he  is  at  another-,  but  o 
robust  man  is  strong  in  his  whole  body;  and  as  he  is 
robust  by  nature,  he  will  cease  to  be  so  only  from 
disease ; 

The  huntsman  ever  gay,  robust,  and  bold, 
Defies  the  noxious  vapour. — Somerville. 
Sturdiness  lies  both  in  the  make  of  the  body  and  the 
temper  of  the  mind  :  a  sturdy  man  is  capable  of  makinti 
resistance,  and  ready  to  make  it ;  he  must  be  naturally 
strong,  and  not  of  slender  make,  but  he  need  not  be 
robust :  a  sturdy  peasant  presents  us  with  the  picture 
of  a  man  who,  both  by  nature  and  habit,  is  formed  foi 
withstanding  the  inroads  of  an  enemy; 

This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fain  see 
Mortal  so  sturdy  as  to  gainsay. — Hudibras. 
Sometimes   this  epithet  is    applied  to  those  objecii 
which  cause  a  violent  resistance ; 

Beneath  their  sturdy  strokes  the  billows  roar. 

DilYDEN 

Every  object  is  termed  strong  which  is  the  reversr 
of  weak;  persons  orily  are  termed  robust  who  havt 
every  bodily  requisite  to  make  them  more  than  ordi- 
narily strong;  persons  only  are  sturdy  whose  habits  c( 
life  qualify  them  both  for  action  and  for  endurance 


SUBSTANTIAL,  SOLID. 

Substantial  signifies  having  a  substance:  solid  slg 
nifies  having  a  firm  substance.  The  substantial  ii 
opposed  to  that  which  is  thin  and  has  no  consistency, 
the  solid  is  opposed  to  the  liquid,  or  that  which  is  of 
loose  consistency.  All  objects  which  admit  of  being 
handled  are  in  their  nature  substantial :  those  which 
are  of  so  hard  a  texture  as  to  require  to  be  cut  are 
solid.  Substantial  food  is  that  which  has  a  consist 
ency  in  itself,  and  is  capable  of  givini;  fulness  to  th< 
empty  stomach :  solid  food  is  meat  in  distinction  fron 
drink. 

In  the  moral  application,  an  argument  is  said  to  bi 
substantial  whicli  has  weight  in  itself; 

Trusting  in  its  own  native  and  substantial  wovlXi, 

Scorns  all  meretricious  ornaments. — Milton. 
A  reason  is  solid  which  has  a  high  dtgree  of  substan 
tiality ; 

As  the  pwnln  columns  of  apcr-nding  smoke, 
So  solid  swells  thy  grandeur,  pigmy  man. 

YoUiNO 


ENERGY,  FORCE,  VIGOUR. 

Energy,  in  French  energie,  Latin  energia,  Greek 
Ivtpyia  from  hepyio)  to  operate  inwardly,  signifies  the 
power  of  producing  positive  effects ;  force,  v.  To  com 
pel;  vigour,  fiom  tlje  Latin  vigeo  to  flourish,  signifies 
unimpaired  power,  or  that  which  belongs  to  a  subject 
in  a  sound  or  flourishing  state. 

With  ener^j  is  connected  the  idea  of  activity;  with 
force  tiiat  ot  capability;  with  vigour  that  of  health. 
Energy  lies  only  in  the  mind^  force  and  vigour  are  the 
property  of  either  body  or  mind.  Knowledge  and 
freedom  combine  to  produce  energy  of  character, 
'Our  powers  owe  much  of  their  energy  to  our  hopes[ 
pnssuut  guia  posse  videniur     Wlien  success  seems 
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Attainable,  diligence  is  enforced.'— Johhson.    Force  is 
a  gift  of  nature  that  may  be  incieased  by  exercise ; 
On  the  passive  main 
Descends  tli*  ethereal  ybj-ce,  and  with  strong  gust 
Tunis  from  its  boitom  tlie  discolour'd  dt'ej). 

TUOMSON. 

Vigour^  both  bodily  and  mental,  is  an  ordinary  accom- 
^animun  .f  youth,  but  is  not  ahvays  denied  Lo  old 
ige;  *No  man  at  the  age  and  vigour  of  thirty  is  fond 
of  sugar-plums  and  rattles.' — South. 

HARD,  FIRM,  SOLID. 

'llie  close  adherence  of  the  component  parts  of  a 
biidy  constitutes  hardness.  The  close  adherence  of 
diflereiit  bodies  lo  eacli  other  constitutes  Jinnness 
(u  Fixed).  That  is  hard  which  will  not  yield  to  a 
3loser  compression ;  '1  see  you  labouring  througli  all 
your  inconveniences  of  the  rough  roads,  the  hard 
saddle,  the  trotting  horse,  and  what  not.' — Popk. 
That  is  ^n»  whicti  will  not  yield  so  as  to  produce  a 
•reparation ; 

The  loosen'd  ice 
Rustles  no  more ;  but  to  the  sedgy  bank 
Fast  grows,  or  gathers  round  the  pointed  stone, 
A  crystal  pavement,  by  the  breath  of  heaven 
Cemented  Jinn. — Thomson. 
Ice  is  hard,  as  far  as  it  respects  itself,  when  it  resists 
livery  pressure;  it  is  ^7-?h,  with  regard  to  the  water 
which  it  covers,  when  it  is  so  closely  bound  as  to  resist 
every  weight  without  breaking. 

Hard  and  solid  respect  the  internal  constitution  of 
Ijodies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  component  parts; 
but  hard  denotes  a  much  closer  degree  of  adherence 
than  solid:  the  hard  is  opposed  to  the  soft;  ihe  solid 
to  the  fluid;  every  hard  body  is  by  nature  solid; 
although  every  solid  body  is  not  hard.  Wood  is 
always  a  solid  body,  but  is  sometimes  hard  and  some- 
times soft:  water,  when  congealed,  is  a  solid  body, 
and  admits  of  different  degrees  of  haj-dness ;  'A  co- 
pious manner  of  expression  gives  strength  and  weight 
to  our  ideas,  which  frequently  tnakes  impression  U|ion 
the  mind,  els  iron  does  upon  solid  bodies,  rather  by  re- 
peated strokes  than  a  single  blow.' — Mklmotii  {Letters 
of  Pliny). 

In  the  improper  apphcation,  hardness  is  allied  to  ia- 
«nsibility ;  firmness  to  fixedness  ;  solidity  to  substan- 
tiality; A  hard  [nan  is  not  to  he  acted  upon  by  any 
;ender  motives;  a  firm  man  is  not  to  be  turned  from 
liis  purpose ;  a.  solid  man  liolds  no  purposes  that  are 
not  well  founded.  A  man  is  hardened  in  that  which 
is  bad,  by  being  made  insensible  to  that  which  is  good : 
a  man  is  confirmed  in  any  thing  good  or  bad,  by  being 
rendered  less  disposed  to  lay  it  aside  ;  his  mind  is  con- 
solidated by  acquiring  fresh  motives  for  action. 


HARD,  CALLOUS,  HARDENED,  OBDURATE. 

Murd  is  here,  as  in  the  former  case  (?;.  Hard),  the 
gen:v(dl  term,  and  the  rest  particular:  hard,  in  its  most 
extriwive  and  physical  sense,  denotes  the  property  of 
resisting  the  action  of  external  force,  so  as  not  to  un- 
dergo any  change  in  its  form,  or  motion  in  its  parts: 
callous  is  that  species  of  the  hard^in  application  to  the 
Bkin,  wliicli  arises  from  its  dryness,  and  the  absence  of 
all  iiervou?  susceptibijity.  Hard  and  callous  are  like- 
wise applied  in  the  moral  sense :  but  hard  denotes  the 
absence  of  tender  feeling,  or  the  property  of  resisting 
any  impresiion  which  tender  objects  are  apt  to  pro- 
duce; 

Such  woes 
Not  e'on  the  hardest  of  our  foes  could  hear, 
Nor  sb.;rn  Ulysses  tell  without  a  tear. — Dryden. 
Callous  denotes  the  property  of  not  yielding  to  the 
force  of  objects  actirig  on  the  senses  of  the  mind; 
'Licentiousness  has  so  long  passed  for  sharpness  of 
wit,  and  greatness  of  mind,  that  the  conscience  is 
growh  %aUous.* — L'Estranoe.    A  hard  heart  cannot 
be  mo\ed  by  the  sight  of  misery,  let  it  be  presented  in 
ever  so  affecting  a  form  :  a  callous  mind  is  not  to  be 
touched  by  any  persuasions  however  powerful. 

Hard  does  not  designate  any  circumstance  of  its 
existence  or  origin :  we  may  be  hard  from  a  vaiiely  of 
causes,  hut  callousness  aiisea  from  the  indulgence  of 
vices,  passions,  and  the  pursuit  of  vicious  practices 


When  we  speak  of  a  person  as  haid,  it  stniply  deter- 
mines what  he  is;  if  ue  s[>m\i  of  iiini  as  callous,  it 
refers  also  to  what  he  wa?,  and  Jiom  what  he  is  be- 
come so;  *By  degrees  tlie  senbe  gmws  callous,  and 
loses  tliai  exquisite  relisli  of  tiilies.'— Hkkkislicv. 

Callous, hardened, and  obdurate  aie  all  employed  to 
designate  a  morally  depraved  ciiaracler:  Imi  cullous 
ness  belongs  properly  to  the  iieart  and  aUbctions; 
hardened  to  both  the  heart  and  tlie  understanding, 
obdurate  more  particularly  to  the  will.  Callnue^ess 
is  the  first  stage  of  hardncs--i  in  moral  de[Haviiy ;  it 
may  exist  in  the  infant  mind,  on  lis  hrsi  tasting  the 
poisonous  pleasures  of  vice,  wiUiout  being  acquainlnd 
with  its  remote  consequences;  'If  they  let  go  their 
hope  of  everlaslini:  life  witli  willingness,  and  tuteitain 
tinal  perdition  with  exultation,  ought  they  not  to  be 
esteemed  destitute  of  connnon  sense,  and  abandoned 
to  a  callousness  and  numbness  of  soulV— Bentucy. 
A  hardened  state  is  the  work  of  time;  it  arises  from  a 
continued  course  of  vice,  which  becomes  as  it  were 
haliiiual,  and  whollyiunfiis  a  person  for  admitting  of 
atiy  other  impressions; 

His  hardened  heart,  nor  prayers,  nor  Ihreateniiigs 

move ; 
Fate  and  the  gods  had  stopp'd  his  ears  lo  love. 

Drvden 
Obduracy  is  the  last  stage  of  moral  hardness,  which 
supposes  the  whole  mind  lo  be  obstinately  bent  on 
vice ; 

RouTtd  he  throws  his  baleful  eyes, 
That  wilness'd  huge  affliction  and  dismay, 
Mix'd  with  obdurate  pride  and  steadfast  hate 

Milton. 
A  child  discovers  himself  to  be  callous,  when  the  tears 
and  entreaties  of  a  parent  cannot  awafien  in  him  a 
single  sentiment  of  conlriiinn ;  a  youth  discovers  him- 
self to  be  hardened  when  he  begins  to  take  a  pride  and 
a  pleasure  in  a  vicious  career;  a  man  shows  himself 
to  be  obdurate  when  he  betrays  a setiled  and  con fiiined 
purpose  to  pursue  his  abandoned  course,  without  re 
gard  to  consequences. 

HARDHEARTED,  CRUEL,  UNMERCIFUL, 
MERCILESS. 

Hardhearted  is  here,  as  the  word  hard  (v.  Hard, 
the  strongest  of  these  terms:  in  regard  to  cruel,  it  bi' 
speaks  a  settled  character;  whereas  that  may  be  fr& 
qiicnlly  a  temporary  disposition,  or  even  extend  no 
farther  than  the  action.  A  hardhearted  man  must 
always  be  cruel;  but  it  is  possible  to  be  cruzl,  and  yet 
not  hardhearted.  A  hardhearted  parent  is  a  monster 
who  spurns  from  him  the  being  that  owes  his  existence 
to  him,  and  depends  upon  him  for  support.  A  child  is 
often  cruel  to  animals  from  the  mistaken  conception 
that  they  are  not  liable  lo  the  same  sufferings  as  Inm- 
self 

Tlie  unmerciful  and  merciless  are  both  modes  or 
charnctcristicks  of  r'«e  hardhearted.  An  unvierdful 
man  is  hardhearted,  inasmuch  as  he  is  unwilling  to  ex 
tend  his  compassion  or  mercy  to  one  wlio  is  in  his 
power;  a  merciless  man,  which  is  more  than  an  un- 
merciful man,  is  hardhearted,  inasmuch  as  he  is  re- 
stiained  by  no  compunctions  feelings  from  Inflicting 
pain  on  those  who  are  in  his  power.  Avarice  makes 
a  man  hardhearted  even  to  those  who  are  bound  to 
him  by  the  closest  ties.  Avarice  will  make  a  man  uw 
merciful  to  those  who  are  in  his  debt.  There  are  many 
merciless  tyrants  in  domestick  life,  who  show  their 
disposition  by  than-  merciless  treatment  of  their  poor 
brutes ;  '  Single  men,  though  they  be  many  times  more 
charitable,  on  the  other  aide,  are  more  cruel  and  hard- 
hearted, because  their  tenderness  is  not  bo  uft  called 
upon.' — Bacon. 

Relentless  love  the  cruel  mother  led 

The  blood  of  her  unhappy  babes  to  shed.— Dryden. 
'  I  saw  how  unmerciful  you  were  to  your  eyes  in  your 
last  letter  to  me.' — Tillotson. 

To  crush  a  merciless  and  o-uel  victor. — Dryden 


CRUEL.  INHUMAN,  BARrtAROUS,  BRUTAL, 
SAVAGE. 

Cruel,  from   the   Latin   crudclis  and  crudus  raw 
rough,  or  untutored;  inhuman,  compcmeded  if  th* 
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privative  in  and  human^  sitjnifies  not  Jiiimnn;  bar- 
barous, from  tlie  Greek  (SdpjSapog  rude  or  unselUed, 
all  mark  a  degree  of  bad  feelmy  vvliicli  is  uncoiiirollod 
by  culture  or  refinemenl:;  brutal,  signifying  like  a 
brute;  and  savage,  from  the  Latin  savus  fierce,  and 
the  Hebrew  3X1  a  wolf,  marks  a  still  stronger  degree 
of  tills  bad  passion. 

Cruel  is  the  most  familiar  and  the  least  powerful 
epithet  of  all  these  terms;  it  designates  the  ordinary 
propensity  which  is  innate  in  man,  and  which  if  not 
overpoweied  by  a  better  principle,  will  invariably  shf)W 
itself  by  the  desire  of  inflicting  positive  pain  on  otliers, 
or  abridging  their  comfort:  inhuman  and  barbarous 
are  higher  degrees  of  cruelty;  brutal  and  savage  rise 
so  much  in  degree  above  the  rest,  as  almost  to  partake 
of  another  nature.  A  child  gives  early  symptoms  of 
his  natural  cruelty  by  his  ill-treatment  of  animals; 
but  we  do  not  speak  of  his  inhumanity^  because  this  is 
a  term  confined  to  men,  and  more  properly  to  their 
treatment  of  iheir  own  species,  although  extended  in 
its  sense  to  their  treatment  of  the  brutes  :  barbarity  is 
but  too  common  among  children  and  persons  of  riper 
years.  A  person  is  cruel  who  neglects  the  creature 
he  should  protect  and  take  care  of; 

Now  be  thy  rage,  thy  fatal  rage  rcsign'd, 

A  cruel  heart  ill  suits  a  manly  mind.— Pope, 
A  porson  is  inhuman  if  he  withhold  from  him  the 
.common  marks  of  tenderness  or  kindness  which  are 
to  be  expected  from  one  human  being  to  another  ; 
Love  lent  the  sword,  the  mother  struck  the  blow, 
Inhuman  she,  but  more  inhuman  thou. — Drydkn. 
A  person  is  barbarous  if  he  find  amusement  in  inflict- 
ing pain ; 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 
I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed, 

But  let  nie  that  plunder  forbear, 
Slie  will  say,  'twas  a  barbarous  deed. 

Shknstone. 
A  person  is  brutal  or  savage  according  to  the  circum- 
etjnces  of  aggiavation  which  accom|iany  the  act  of 
torturing;  'Tiie  play  was  acted  at  the  other  theatre, 
and  the  brutal  petulance  of  Gibber  was  confuted, 
thougii  peihaps  not  shamed,  by  general  applause.' — 
Johnson. 

Rrnthers  by  brothers'  impious  handc  are  slain! 
Mistaken  zeal,  how  savage  is  Liiy  lujgn  ! 

Jenyns. 
Cruel  is  applied  either  to  the  disposition  or  the  con- 
duct; 7V hum  an  am\  barbarous  mos;tiy  to  the  outward 
conduct:  brutal  an^  savage  mosUy  lo  the  disposition. 
Cruellies  and  even  barbarities,  too  horrid  to  relate,  are 
daily  practised  by  men  upon  dogs  and  horses,  the  use- 
fullest  and  most  unoffending  of  brutes  ;  either  for  the 
Indulgenn.e  of  a  naturally  brutal  temper,  or  from  the 
impulse  of  a  savage  fuiy :  we  need  not  wonder  to  find 
the  sauie  men  ivhitman  towards  their  children  or  their 
servants.  Domitian  was  notorious  for  i\\e  cruelty  o{ 
his  disposition:  the  Romans  indulged  themselves  in 
the  inhuman  practice  of  making  their  slaves  and  con- 
victs fight  with  wild  blasts;  but  the  barbarities \v\\\c\\ 
have  been  practised  on  slaves  in  the  colonies  of  Eu- 
ropean states,  exceed  eveiy  thing  in  atrocity  that  is  re- 
sted of  ancient  times ;  provmg  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
refinement  which  thii  religion  of  our  blessed  Saviour 
nas  intrnduced  into  the  world,  tlie  possession  of  un- 
controlled power  will  inevitably /iriifaZue  the  mind,  and 
give  a  savage  ferocity  to  the  character. 


FEROCIOUS,  FIERCE,  SAVAGE. 
Ferocious  AX\A  fierce  are  both  derived  from  the  Latin 
ferox,  which  cnmes  from  fcra  a  wild  beast;  savage, 
p.  Cruel;  ferocity  marks  the  untamed  character  of  a 
cruel  disposition;  fierceness  has  a  greater  mixture  of 
pride  and  anger  in  it,  the  word  ficrtd  in  French  being 
taken  for  haughtiness:  savageness  marks  a  more  per- 
manent, but  not  so  violent,  a  sentiment  of  either  cruelly 
or  anger  as  the  two  former.  F'erocity  nnd  fierceness 
are  in  common  applied /o  the  brutes,  to  designate  their 
natural  tf'mpers;  savage  is  mostly  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  natural  tempers  of  man,  when  uncontrolled 
by  the  force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of  religion.  Fero- 
sity  is  the  naturr'  characteristick  af  wild  boasts*  it  is 


a  delight  in  blood  that  needs  no  oulwaii  stimulus  to 
call  it  into  action  ;  but  it  displays  itself  most  strikingly 
in  the  moment  wlicn  the  animal  is  going  to  grasp,  oi 
when  in  the  act  of  devouring,  its  prey  :  /ierceness  may 
be  provoked  in  many  ciealures,  but  it  does  not  dis- 
cover itself  unltss  roused  by  some  circumstances  rf 
aggravation ;  many  animals  become  fierce  by  be.rig 
shut  up  in  cages,  and  exposed  to  the  view  of  specta 
tors:  savageness  is  as  natural  a  temper  in  the  un- 
civilized man,  as  ferocity  or  fierceness  in  the  brute  ;  it 
does  not  wail  for  an  enemy  to  attack,  but  is  resile=:B  in 
search  of  some  one  whom  it  may  make  an  enemy,  and 
have  an  opportunity  of  destroying.  It  is  an  easy  iian- 
sition  for  the  savage  to  become  the  ferocious  cannibal, 
glutting  himself  in  the  blood  of  his  eneniii's  or  the 
fierce  antagonist  lo  one  who  sets  himself  up  :n  oppo- 
sition to  hifn. 

In  an  extended  apphcation  of  these  terms,  they  bcai 
the  same  relation  to  each  other :  the  conntenauce  may 
be  cither /erocioKS,  J?ercc,  or  saua^c,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.   A  robber  who  spends  ids  lile  in  the  act 
of  unlawfully  shedding  blood  acquires  a  ferocity  of 
countenance ;   *  The  ferocious   character  of  Moloch 
appears  both  in  the  battle  and  the  council  with  exact 
consistency.'— Johnson.    A  soldier  who  follows  a  pre- 
datory and  desultory  mode  of  warfare   betrays  the 
licentiousness    of  his  calling',  and  Jiis  undisciplined 
temper,  in  the  fierceness  of  liis  countenance; 
The  tempest  falls, 
The  weaiy  winds  sink,  breathless.     But  who  knowiJ 
What  fiercer  tempest  yet  may  shake  this  night  ? 
Thomson. 
The  wretch  whose  enjoyment  consists   in  inflicting 
misery  on   his   dependants   or  subjects,  evinces  the 
savageness  of  his  temper   by  the  savage  joy  with 
which  iie  witnesses  their  groans  and  tortures  ; 
Nay,  the  dire  monsters  that  infest  the  flood, 
By  nature  dreadful,  and  athirst  lor  blood. 
His  will  can  calm,  their  savage  tempers  bind. 
And  turn  to  mild  protectors  of  niankind. — Youso 


HARD,  HARDY,  iNSENSilBLK,  UNFEELING. 
Hard  {v.  Hard)  may  erther  be  applied  to  that  which 
makes  resistance  to  external  impressions,  or  that  which 
presses  with  a  force  upon  other  ol  jects :  hardy,  which 
is  only  a  variation  of/tard,  is  applicable  only  in  the 
first  case  :  thus,  a  person's  skin  may  be  hard,  which  ia 
not  easily  acted  upon  ;  but  the  person  is  said  to  be 
hardy  who  can  withstand  the  elements; 

Ocnus  was  next,  wlio  led  his  native  train 
Of  hardy  vvarriours  through  the  watery  plain. 
Dryubn. 
On  the  other  hand,  hard,  when  employed  as  an  active 
principle,  is  only  applied  to  thi.  moral  character:  hence, 
the  difference  between  n  hardy  msin  who  endures  every 
thing,  and  a  hard  man  who  makes  others  enduie.  /7i- 
sensible  and  unfeeling  are  but  modes  of  the  hard; 
that  is,  they  designate  the  negative  quality  of  hard- 
ness, or  its  incapacity  to  receive  impressi<m:  hard, 
therefore,  is  always  the  strongest  term  of  the  three; 
and  of  the  two,  uvfeclivg  is  stronger  tlian  insensible. 
Hard  and  insensible  aie  applied  physically  aiul  mo- 
rally ;  unfecUvg  is  employed  only  as  a  moial  charac- 
tetihtick.  A  horse's  mouth  is  hard,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
insensible  to  the  action  of  the  bit;  a  man's  hpart  is 
Aarrf 'vhich  is  insensible  to  the  miseries  of  others;  a 
man  is  unfeeling  who  does  not  regard  the  feelings  of 
others.  The  heart  may  be  hardhy  natuie,  or  ren- 
dered so  by  the  influence  of  some  passion ;  but  tho 
person  is  commonly  unfeeling  from  circumstances, 
Shylock  is  depicted  by  Shakspeare  as  hard,  from  his 
strong  antipathy  to  the  Christians;  people  who  enjoy 
an  onintf-rrnpted  state  of  good  health,  are  often  unfeel- 
ing in  cases  of  sickness. 

As  that  whicli  is  hard  mostly  hurts  or  pains  when  il 
comes  in  contact  with  the  soft,  the  term  hard  is  pecu 
liarly  applicable  to  snperiours,  or  such  as  have  powei 
to  inflict  pam  ■  a  creditor  may  be  hard  towards  a 
debtor;  'To  be  hiaccepsible,  contemptuous,  and  hard 
ot  heart,  is  to  revolt  against  our  own  nature.'— Blair. 
As  insensible  signifies  a  want  of  sense,  it  may  be  sotne- 
times  necessary:  a  surgeon,  when  performing  an  ope- 
ration, must  be  insensible  to  the  present  pam  which  h« 
inflicts  ;  but  as  a  habit  of  the  mind  it  is  alwave  badi 
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t  Is  both  reprnaclifh  Jnd  cnininiil  to  liavc  an  insen- 
sible heail.' — Blair.  As  uvfcclbig  signifies  a  wanl 
cf  feeling,  il  is  always  taken  lor  a  want  ot'  good  feel- 
ing where  the  removal  of  pain  is  required :  the  surgeon 
shows  himself  to  be  mifeelinn  who  does  not  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  lo  lessen  the  nain  of  the  sulf'ircr ; 

The  father  too  a  sordid  man, 

Who  love  nor  pity  knew, 

Was  all-  uvfeelivg  as  the  rock 

From  whence  his  riches  grew.— 3Iallkt. 


INDIFFERENCE,  INSENSIBILITY,  APATHY. 

Indifference  signifies  no  difference;  that  is,  having 
no  difference  of  feeling  for  one  thing  more  than  an- 
oiliei  ;  insensibility y  from  sense  and  able^  signifies  in- 
capable of  feeling  ;  apathy,  from  the  01  reek  privative 
a  and  TrdSos  feeling,  implies  wilhont  feeling. 

Indifference  is  a  partial  slate  of  the  mind;  apathy, 
and  insensibility  are  general  states  of  the  mind ;  he 
wlio  has  indifference  is  not  to  be  awakened  to  feeling 
by  some  objects,  though  he  may  by  others;  but  he  who 
'  has  not  sensibility  is  incapable  of  feeling  ;  and  he  who 
has  apathy  is  without  any  feeling.  Indifference  is 
mostly  a  temporary  state;  insensibilHy  is  either  a 
temporary  or  a  [lermanHnt  state;  apathy  is  always  a 
permanent  slate:  indifference  is  either  acquired  or 
acpidental ;  insensibility  is  either  produced  or  natural ; 
apathy  is  natural.  A  person  may  be  in  a  siale  of  in- 
diff'erence  about  a  thing  the  value  of  which  l.o  is  not 
aware  of,  or  acquire  an  indifference  for  that  which  he 
knows  to  be  of  comparatively  little  value  :  he  may  be 
in  a  stale  of  insensibility  from  some  lethargick  torpor 
which  lias  seized  his  mind ;  or  he  may  have  an  habitual 
insensibility  arising  either  from  the  contracted ness  of 
his  powers,  or  the  physical  bluntness  of  his  under- 
slaiidins,  and  deadness  of  his  passions;  his  apathy  is 
born  with  him,  and  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
constitution  of  his  mind. 

Indifference  is  often  the  consequence  of  insensi- 
bility;  for  he  who  is  not  sensible  or  alive  to  any  feel- 
ing must  naturally  be  without  choice  or  preference : 
hut  indifference  is  not  always  insensibility,  since  we 
may  be  indifferent  to  one  thing  because  we  have  an 
equal  liking  to  another;  'I  could  never  prevail  with 
myself  to  exchanse  joy  and  sorrow  for  a  stale  of  con- 
Btant  tasteless  indifference.'' — Hoadly.  In  like  man- 
nar  insensibility  may  spring  fioin  apathy,  for  he  who 
has  no  feeling  is  naturally  not  to  be  awakened  to  feel- 
ing, that  is,  he  is  unfeeling  or  insensible  by  coiistitu- 
3ion  ;  but  since  his  insensibility  may  spring  from  other 
causes  besides  those  that  are  natural,  lie  may  be  insen- 
sible wUtiont  having  apathy;  '1  look  upon  Iscus  not 
only  as  the  most  eloquent  but  the  most  happy  of  men ; 
as  I  shall  esteem  you  the  most  insensible  if  you  ap- 
pear to  slight  his  acquaintance.* — Melmoth  {Letters 
of  Pliny).  Moreover,  it  is  observable  that  between 
insensibility  and  apathy  there  is  this  farther  distinc- 
tion, that  the  former  refers  only  to  our  capacity  for 
being  moved  by  the  outward  objects  that  surround  us; 
whereas  apathy  denotes  an  entire  internal  deadness 
of  all  the  feelings:  but  we  may  be  insensible  to  tlie 
present  external  objects  from  the  total  absorption  of  ail 
the  powers  and  feelings  in  one  distant  al)ject ;  'To 
remain  insensib-e  of  such  piovocations,  is  not  con- 
stancy, but  apathy.^ — South. 


INDIFFr:RENT,   UNCONCERNED, 
REGARDLESS. 

Indifferent  (v.  Indifference)  marks  llie  want  of  inclina- 
tion ;  2inconcer',}ed,  that  is,  having  no  concern  {v.  Care) ; 
and  regardless,  that  is,  without  regaid  (v.  Care) ;  mark 
the  want  of  sfirious  consideration. 

Indifferent  respects  only  the  will,  unconcerned  either 
the  will  or  the  understandiiit",  regardless  the  under- 
Btanding  only;  we  =jre  indifferent  about  matters  of 
minor  consideration :  we  are  unconcerned  or  regard- 
less about  serious  matters  that  have  remote  conse- 
quences; an  author  will  seldom  be  indiffrrent  about 
the  success  of  his  work;  he  ought  not  lo  be  uncon- 
temed  about  the  influence  which  his  writings  may 
have  on  the  puhlick,  or  regardless  of  the  estimation  in 
wliich  his  own  character  as  a  man  may  be  helfl  To 
M  indifferent  is  some:imes  an  acl  of  wisdom  or  viitue  : 


10  be  unconcerned  or  regardless  is  mosUy  m  act  of 
folly  or  a  breach  of  duty. 

When  the  object  is  purely  of  a  personal  nAiure,  it  ia 
but  treating  it  as  it  deserves  if  we  are  indifferent  about 
it ;  hence  a  wise  man  is  indifferent  about  the  npplauso 
of  the  muliiiude ;  '  As  an  author  I  am  peifectly  indif 
ferait  lo  the  judgement  of, all  except  the  few  who  arc 
really  judicious.'— Cowper.  As  religion  siiould  be 
the  object  of  our  concern,  if  we  are  unconcerned  about 
any  thing  connected  with  it,  llie  fault  is  in  ourselves 
a  good  parent  will  never  be  unconcerned  about  tiie  reli 
gious  education  of  his  children ; 

Not  the  most  cruel  of  our  conquering  foes, 

So  unconcernedly  can  relate  our  woes. — Deniiam. 

Whatever  tends  lo  increase  our  knowledge  or  to  add 
to  the  comfort  of  others,  ought  to  excite  our  regard; 
if  therefore  we  aie  regardless  of  these  things,  we  be 
tray  a  culpable  want  of  feeling;  a  good  child  will 
never  be  regardless  of  the  admonition  of  a  parent; 

Regardless  of  my  words,  he  no  reply 

Returns. —Drydkn. 


SENSIBLE,  SENSITIVE,  SENTIENT. 

All  these  epithets,  which  are  derived  from  the  same 
s(mrce  (y.  To  feel),  liave  obviously  a  gieat  sameness 
of  meaning,  though  not  of  application.  Sensible  and 
sensitive  both  denote  the  capacity  of  being  moved  to 
feeling :  sentient  implies  the  very  act  of  feeling.  Sen- 
sible expresses  either  a  habit  of  the  body  and  mind, 
or  only  a  particular  slate  refening  to  some  particular 
object ;  a  person  may  be  sensible  of  things  in  general, 
or  sensible  of  cold,  or  sensible  of  injuries,  or  sensib 
of  tlie  kindnesses  which  he  has  received  from  an  indi 
vidual ; 

And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible, 

He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted 

Shaespkare. 
Sensitive  signifies  always  an  habitual  or  permanent 
quality;  it  is  the  characterislick  of  objects;  a  sensi- 
tive cieature  implies  one  whose  sense  is  by  distinction 
quickly  to  be  acted  upon  :  a  sensitive  plant  is  a  pecu- 
liar species  of  plants,  marked  for  the  property  of  hav- 
ing sense  or  being  sensible  of  the  touch  ;  'Those  crea- 
tures live  more  alone  whose  fuod,  and  therefore  prey 
is  upon  other  sensitive  creatuies.' — Ti^mi'LE. 

Sensible  and  sensitive  have  always  a  reference  lo 
external  objects;  blit  sentient  expresses  simply  the 
possession  of  feeling,  or  the  power  of  feeling,  and  ex 
eludes  the  idea  of  the  cause.  Hence,  the  terms  sen 
sible  and  sensitive  are  applied  only  to  peisonsorcor 
poreal  objects  ;  but  sentient  is  likewise  applicable  to 
spirits ;  sentient  beings  may  include  angels  as  well  aa 
men ;  '  This  acting  of  the  sentient  pllantasy  is  per 
formed  by  the  presence  of  sense,  as  the  horse  is  under 
the  sense  of  hnnper,  and  that  without  any  formal  syl 
logism  presseth  liini  to  eat.' — Hale. 


SENSUALIST,  VOLUPTUARY,  EFJCURE. 
The  sensualist  lives  for  the  indulgence  of  his  senses, 
(he  voluptuary,  from  volnptas  pleasure,  is  devoted  to 
his  pleasures,  and  as  far  as  thei-e  pleasuies  are  the 
pleasures  offense,  the  voluptuary  is  a  sciisvalist :  the 
epicure,  from  the  philosopher  Epicvrvs,  who  is  charged 
with  having  been  the  votary,  of  pleasure,  is  one  who 
makes  the  pleasuies  of  sense  his  god,  and  in  this  sense 
he  is  a  sensualist  and  a  voluptuary.  In  the  applica- 
tion of  these  terms,  however,  the  sensualist  is  one  who 
is  a  slave  to  the  grossest  appetites;  'Let  the  sensualist 
satisfy  himself  as  he  is  able ;  he  will  find  lliai  there  is 
a  certain  living  spark  within  which  all  the  drink  he 
can  pour  in  will  never  be  able  to  quench.' — South. 
The  vobipiiinn/  is  one  who  studies  Itis  plensuies  so  aa 
to  inake  them  ihe  most  valuable  lo  himself;  'To  fill 
up  the  drauing  of  this  personage,  he  conceived  a  vo 
Ivptuary,  \v]\n  in  his  person  should  he  bloated  and 
blown  up  to  the  size  of  a  Silcnus  ;  lazj',  luxurious,  i.« 
sensuality;  in  intemperance  a  bacchanalian' — Cum 
BKRLAND,  The  epicure  is  a  species  of  vcbiptuanj  who 
praciises  more  than  ovdinary  refinement  in  the  choice 
of  his  pleasures  ;  '  What  epicure  can  be  alwavg  plying 
his  oalale  T—South. 
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SENTENTIOUS,  SENIIMENTAL 
Sententious  signifies  having  or  abounding  in  sen- 
ttyces  or  judgements:  5cn.(imc7tiai,  having  stntiment 
{v.  Opinion).  Books  and  authors  are  termed  senten- 
tious; but  travellers,  society,  intercourse,  corresiiond- 
ence,  and  the  like,  are  characterized  as  sentimental. 
Moralists  like  Dr.  Johnson  are  termed  sententious^ 
whose  works  and  conversation  abound  in  moral  sen- 
tences;  'His  (Mr.  Ferguson's)  love  of  Montesquieu 
and  Tacitus  has  led  him  into  a  manner  of  writing  too 
Bhort-winded  and  sententious:~GRAY.  Novelists  and 
romance  writers,  like  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  are  pioperly  sen- 
iimenial ;  '  In  books,  whether  moral  or  amusing,  there 
are  no  passages  more  captivating  than  those  delicate 
strokes  of  5cnfmcji(a/  morality  wliich  refer  our  actions 
to  the  determination  of  feeling.'— Wackknzie.  Sen- 
tentious books  always  serve  for  improvement ;  senti- 
mental works,  unless  they  areof  a  superiour  order,  are 
in  general  hurtful. 

SENTIMENT,  SENSATION,  TERCEPTION. 

Sentiment  and  sensation  are  obvious/y  derived  from 
the  same  source,  namely,  from  the  Greek  curtr/^w  to 
make  intelligent,  and  ffvvltjftilo  unde\s\iiitd;  percep- 
tiony  from  perceive  {v.  To  see),  expresses  the  act  of 
perceivings  or  the  impressions  produced  by  perceiving. 

The  impressions  which  objects  make  upon  the  per- 
son are  designated  by  all  these  terms  ;  but  the  senti- 
ment has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  the  sensation  is  confined 
to  the  senses,  and  the  perception  rests  in  the  under- 
standing. Sentiments  are  lively,  sensations  are  grate- 
ful, ^erce^jiions  are  clear. 

Gratitude  is  a  sentiment  the  most  pleasing  to  the 
human  mind; 

Alike  to  council,  or  the  assembly  came, 

With  equal  souls  and  sentiments  the  same. — Pope. 
The  sensation  produced  by  the  aciion  of  electiiciry  on 
the  frame  is  generally  unpleasant ;  '  Diversity  of  con- 
•titution,  or  other  circumstances,  vary  the  sensations, 
and  to  ihem  Java  pepper  is  cold.' — Glanville.  A 
nice  perception  of  objects  is  one  of  the  first  requisites 
&IP  perfection  in  any  art;  'Matter  hath  no  hfe  nor 
perception,  and  is  not  conscious  of  its  own  existence.' 
— Bkntlky  *  The  s£H(zmc7i(  extends  to  the  manners 
and  morals,  and  renders  us  alive  to  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  others  as  well  as  our  own;  'I  am  fiaming 
every  possible  pretence  to  live  hereafter  according  to 
my  own  taste  and  sentiments.'' — Melmoth  {Letters 
of  Cicero).  The  sensation  is  purely  physical ;  it  makes 
us  alive  only  to  the  effects  ^f  external  olijecls  on  our 
physical  organs;  'W^cn  we  describe  our  setisatidns 
cf  another's  sorrows  in  condolence,  the  customs  of 
the  world  scarcely  admit  of  risid  veracity.'— Johnson. 
Perceptions  carry  us  into  the  district  of  science  ;  they 
give  us  a[i  interest  in  all  the  surrounding  objects  as  in- 
tellectual observers ; 

When  first  the  trembling  eye  receives  the  day, 

External  forms  on  yo\ix\^  perception  play. 

Langhorhe. 
A  man  of  spirit  or  courage  receives  marks  of  honour, 
or  affronts,  with  very  different  sentiments  from  the 
poltroon;  he  who  bounds  his  happiness  by  the  present 
fleeting  existence  must  be  careful  to  remove  every 
painful  se7i5a(/o7i:  we  judge  of  objects  as  complex  or 
simple,  according  to  the  number  ai  perceptions  which 
they  produce  in  us. 


TO  FEEL,  BE  SENSIBLE,  CONSCIOUS. 

From  the  simple  idea  of  a  sense,  the  word  fecHias 
acquired  the  most  extensive  signification  and  applica- 
tion in  our  language,  and  may  be  employed  indiffer- 
ently for  all  the  other  terms,  but  not  in  all  cases:  to 
feel  is  said  of  the  whole  frame,  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly ;  it  is  the  accompaniment  of  existence:  to  be 
sensible,  from  the  Ijalin  sentio,  is  said  only  of  the 
senses.  It  la  the  properly  of  all  living  creatures  to 
feel  pleasure  and  pain  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree: 
those  creatures  which  have  not  the  sense  of  hearing 
will  not  be  sensible  of  s()urids. 

[nthe  moral  application,  to/ecZ  Is  peculiarly  the  pio- 
perly or  act  of  the  heart;  to  be  sensible  is  that  of  the 

•  Al.he  Girard  ■  "Sentiment,  sensation, perception."  , 


understanding:  an  ingenuous  mind /teis  pain  vvhe-< 
it  is  sensible  of  having  committed  an  erroui  :  o.'4 
may,  ;iowever,/£ci  as  well  as  be  sensible  by  means  oi 
the  understanding:  aperson/ecislhevalueof  anoU  er' 
services,  he  is  sensible  o(  Itis  kindness. 

One  feels  or  is  sensible  of  what  passes  outwardly 
one  is  conscious  only  of  what  passes  inwardly,  fron 
con  or  cum  and  scio  to  know  to  oneself:  we  feel  the 
force  of  another's  remaik  ;  'The  devout  man  does  not 
only  believe,  but  feels  there  is  a  Deity.* — Adbison 
We  are  sensible  of  the  evil  which  must  spring  from 
tlie  practice  of  vice  ;  ''i'liere  is,  doubtless,  a  faculty  in 
spirits  by  which  they  apprehend  one  anotlier,  as  ou" 
senses  do  material  objects ;  and  there  is  no  question  bu, 
our  souls,  when  they  are  disembodied,  will,  by  this 
faculty,  be  always  sensible  of  the  Divine  presence.'— 
Addison.  We  are  conscious  of  having  fallen  short  nl 
our  duty; 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanting  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd ; 
Conscious  of  thought,  of  more  capacious  breast, 
For  empire  form'd,  and  fit  to  rule  the  rest. — Dryden 

FEELING,  SENSATION,  SENSE. 

Feeling  and  sensation  express  either  the  particular 
act,  or  the  general  property  of  feeling  ;  sense  expressei 
the  general  properly,  or  the  particular  mode  of /ec/(w^. 
Feeling  is,  as  before  (u.  To  feel),  the  general,  sensation 
and  sense  are  the  special  terms:  tUn  feeling  is  ehhe: 
physical  or  moral ;  the  sensation  is  mostly  physical 
the  se7i.se  physical  in  the  general,  and  moral  iji  the  par 
ticular  application. 

We  speak  either  of  the  feeling  or  sensation  of  cold 
ihe  feeling  or  sense  of  virtue:  itis  not  easy  to  describe 
ihe  feelings  whicli  are  excited  by  the  cutting  of  cork; 
or  the  sharpening  of  a  sa\v;  'I  am  sure  the  natural 
feeling,  as  I  have  just  said,  is  a  far  more  predominanl 
ingredient  in  this  war,  than  in  that  of  any  other  thai 
was  ever  waged  by  this  kingdom.'— Burke.  The  sen- 
sation which  pervades  the  frame  after  bathing  is  ex- 
ceedingly grateful  lo  one  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
water ;  '  Those  ideas  to  which  any  agreeable  sensation 
is  annexed  are  easily  excited,  as  leaving  behind  them 
the  most  strong  and  permanent  impressions.' — Somer- 
viLLE.  The  pleasures  pf  sense  are  not  comparabJ« 
with  those  of  intellect; 

In  distances  of  things,  their  shapes,  and  size, 

Our  reason  judges  belter  than  our  eyes  ; 

Declares  not  this  the  soul's  pre-eminence, 

Superiour  to,  and  quite  distinct  from  sense  ? 

JENYN.S 

The  term  feeling  is  most  adapted  to  ordinary  dis- 
course ;  sensation  is  a  term  better  suited  to  the  grave 
or  scientifick  style :,  a  child  may  talk  of  an  utipleasanl 
feeling ;  a  prolessional  man  talks  of  the  sensation  of 
giddiness,  a  gnawing  sensation,  or  of  sensations  from 
the  rocking  of  a  vessel,  the  niolion  of  a  carriage,  and 
the  like:  it  is  our  duty  to  command  and  curb  our/(;cZ- 
ings;  it  is  folly  to  watch  every  passing  sensation. 

The  feeling,  in  a  moral  sense,  has  its  seal  in  the 
heart;  it  is  transitory  and  variable;  'Their  king,  out 
of  a  princely /ceZm^,  was  sparing  and  compassionate 
towards  his  subjects.' — Bacon.  Sense  has  its  seat  in 
the  understanding;  itis  permanent  and  regular.  We 
may  have  feelings  of  anger,  ill-will,  envy,  and  the 
like,  which  cannot  be  too  quickly  overpowered,  and 
succeeded  by  thos  of  love,  charity,  and  benevolence  ; 
although  there  is  no  feeling,  however  good,  which 
does  not  retiuire  to  he  kept  under  conirolby  a  proper 
sense  of  religion;  'This  Basilius  having  the  quick 
sense  of  a  lover  took  as  though  his  mistress  had  given 
him  a  secret  reprehension.' — !Sidney. 


FEELING,  SENSIBILLTY,  SUSCEPTIBILITY. 
Feeling,  in  the  present  case,  is  taken  for  a  positivp 
characleiisiick,  namely,  the  property  o{'  feeling  [v.  To 
feci)  in  a  strong  degree ;  in  this  sense /tt/m^  expresses 
eilheraparliqular  act,  or  an  habitual  property  of  Ihe 
mind;  sensibiliiy  is  always  taken  in  the  sense  of  a 
habit.  Traits  of  feeling  in  young  people  aie  happy 
omens  in  the  estimation  of  the  preceptor;  '  Gentleness 
is  native /ce/ifi^- improved  by  principle.'— Blair.  An 
ex(\\i\sile  scnsibilitjj  is  not  a  desirable  gifl;  it  creates 
an  infinite  disproportion  of  pains ;  '  Mydesty  is  a  kinc" 
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it  quick  and  (ie\ica.te  fcelwg-  in  the  soul ;  it  Is  sucli  an 
ezquisiie  sensibility,  as  warns  a  womnii  to  sliun  the 
first  appearance  of  any  tJiing  hurtlul.' — AnmsoN. 
This  lerm,  like  that  of  feeling,  may  sometimes  be 
taken  in  a  general  sense,  but  still  it  expresses  tUe  idea 
more  stronjily  ;  *  By  long  habil  in  curi-ying  a  buden  we 
lose  in  great  part  our  sensibility  of  ils  weight.' — 
JoiiNSCN.  Feeling  and  sensibility  are  here  taken  as 
moral  properties,  which  are  awakened  as  much  by  the 
operations  of  the  mind  within  itself  as  by  external  ob- 
jects :  susceptibility,  from  the  Latin  suscijiio  to  take 
or  receive,  designates  that  property  of  the  body  or  the 
mind  which  consists  in  bemg  ready  to  lake  an  aflec- 
lion  from  external  objects;  hence  we  speak  of  a  per- 
Bon's  susceptibility  to  take  cold,  or  his  siiscci>tibility 
to  be  affected  with  grief,  joy,  or  any  other  passion:  if 
an  excess  of  sensibility  be  an  evil,  an  excess  of  sus- 
ceptibility is  a  slill  greater  evil ;  it  makes  us  a  slave  to 
every  circumstance,  however  trivial,  which  comes 
under  our  notice  ;  'It  pleases  me  to  think  that  it  was 
from  a  principle  of  gratitude  in  me,  that  my  niind  was 
susceptible  of  such  generous  transport  (in  my  dreams) 
when  I  thought  myself  repaying  the  kindness  of  my 
friend.'— Byron. 

HU.MAN,  HUiMANE. 
Though  both  derived  from  homo  a  man,  they  are 
thus  far  distinguishedi  ihat  kuvtan  is  said  of  the  genus, 
and  AumrtTifiof  the  species.  TJie  human  race  or  hu- 
man beings  are  opposed  to  the  irratiotial  part  of  the 
creation;  a  humane  race  or  a  humane  individual  is 
opposed  10  one  that  is  cruel  and  fond  of  inflicting  pain. 
Re  who  is  not  human  is  divested  of  the  first  and  distin- 
guishing characteristicks  of  his  kind;  'Christianity 
faas  rescued  hummi  nature  from  that  ignominious 
yoke,  under  which  in  former  times  the  one-half  of 
Uiankind  groaned.'— Blair.  He  wlio  is  not  huvtane^ 
is  divested  of  the  most  important  and  elevated  charac- 
toristick  that  belongs  to  his  nature  ; 
Life,  fiird  with  grief's  distressful  train. 
For  ever  asks  the  tear  humane. — La>'ghorne. 


TO  NOURISH,  NURTURE,  CHERISH. 

To  nourish  and  nurture  are  but  variations  from  the 
same  Latin  verb  nutrio;  cherish,  from  the  French 
cAer,  and  the  Latin  cams  dear,  to  treat  as  something 
dear  to  one. 

The  thing  nourishes.,  the  person  nurtures  and 
cherishes:  lo  nourish  is  to  afford  bodily  strength,  to 
supply  the  physical  necessities  of  tlie  body;  lonmture 
is  to  extend  one's  care  to  the  supply  of  all  its  jihysical 
necessities,  to  preserve  life,  occasion  growth,  and  in- 
trease  vigour :  the  breast  of  the  mother  nourishes  ; 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 

Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform  ;  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things. — Milton 
The  fostering  care  and  attention  of  the  mother  nwr- 
tures ;  '  They  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a  great  ani- 
mal, and  to  have  nurtured  up  her  young  olispring  with 
conscious  tenderness.' — Centley  To  vvrture  is  a 
physical  act;  to  cherish  is  a  mental  as  well  as  a  physi- 
cal act:  a  mother  nurtures  her  infant  while  it  is  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  her;  she  cherishes  her  child  in 
her  bosom,  and  protects  it  from  every  misfortune,  or 
affords  consolation  in  the  midst  of  all  its  troubles, 
when  it  is  no  longer  an  infant ; 

Of  thy  superfluous  brood,  she  '11  cherish  kind 
I'he  alien  offspring. — Somerville. 


TO  FOSTER,  CHERTSFJ,  HARBOUR, 
INDULGE. 

To  /osier  is  probably  connected  with  fatlier,  in  the 
natural  sense,  to  bring  up  with  a  parent's  care;  to 
cherish,  from  the  Latin  cams  dear,  is  to  feed  with 
affection ;  to  harbour,  from  a  harbour  or  haven,  is  to 
provide  with  a  shelter  and  protection ;  to  indulge,  from 
the  Latin  diilcis  sweet,  is  to  render  sweet  and  agree- 
able. These  terms  are  alt  employed  here  in  the  moral 
acceptation,  to  express  tlie  idea  of  giving  noui'shnient 
to  an  object.. 

'Tc foster  in  the  mind  is  to  keep  witli  care  and  pnsi- 
tj\?  endeavours:  as  when  owe  fosters  piejndices  l)y 


encouraging  every  thing  which  favours  them;  'Th 
greater  [lart  of  those  who  livu  Init  lo  infuse  malignity 
and  nmltiply  enemies,  have  no  linpcs  to  foster,  no  de- 
signs to  promote,  nor  any  e.xpectaiions  of  attaining 
power  by  insolence.' — Johnson.  To  cherish  in  the 
mind  is  to  hold  dear  or  set  a  value  upon  ;  as  when  one 
cherishes  good  sentiments,  by  dwelling  up(m  them  with 
inward  satisfaction  ;  'As  social  inclinatmns  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  well  beinii  of  tiie  world,  it  is  tnt 
duty  and  interest  of  every  individual  lo  cherish  ani 
improve  them  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.' — Bkrkklky 
To  harbour  is  to  allow  room  in  the  min<l,  and  is  gene- 
rally taken  in  the  worst  sense,  for  giving  admissiun  tc 
that  which  ought  to  be  excluded ;  as  vvhen  one  har 
hours  resentment  by  permitting  it  to  have  a  resiing 
place  in  the  heart ; 

'   This  is  scorn. 
Which  the  fair  soul  of  gentle  Aitienais 
Would  ne'er  have  harboured. — Lee. 
To  indulge  in  the  mind,  is  U>  give  the  whoie  nnnd  to 
any  thing,  to  make  it  the  chief  source  of  pleasure ;  as 
when  one  indulges  an  atfection,  by  making  the  wU! 
and  the  outward  conduct  bend  to  its  gratifications, 
'The  king  {Charles  I.)  would  indulge  no  rtilinements 
of  casuistry,  however  plausible,  in  sucli  delicate  sub- 
jects, and  was  resolved,  tliat  wliat  depiedations  soever 
fortune  should  commit  upon  him,  site  never  should  be 
reave  him  of  his  honour.' — Hume. 

He  who  fosters  j)ride  in  his  breast  lays  up  lor  him 
self  a  stove  of  mortification  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
world;  it  is^the  duty  of  a  njan  lo  cAeris/t  sentimeiitJ? 
of  tenderness  and  kindness  towards  the  woman  whom 
he  has  made  the  object  of  his  choice;  nothing  evinces 
the  innate  depravity  of  the  human  heait  more  Ibrcibly 
than  the  spirit  of  malice,  which  some  men  harbour  for 
years  tngetlier  ;  any  affection  of  tlie  nund,  if  indulged 
beyond  the  hounds  of  discretion,  will  become  a  hurtful 
pession,  that  may  endanger  the  peace  of  socictv  aa 
much  as  that  of  the  individual. 

TO  CARESS,  FONDLE. 

Both  these  terms  mark  a  species  of  endearment; 
caress,  like  cherish,  comes  from  the  French  cliiHr, 
and  cAer,  Latin  carus  dear,  signifying  the  expressioK 
of  a  tender  sentiment;  fondle,  from  fond^  is  a  fre- 
quentative verb,  signifying  to  become  fond  of,  or  ex 
press  one's  fondness  for. 

We  caress  by  words  or  actions;  we  fovdle  by  ac 
tions  only:  caresses  are  not  always  unsuitable;  but 
fondling.,  which  is  the  extreme  of  caressing,  is  not 
less  unfit  for  the  one  wlio  receives  than  for  (he  one 
who  gives:  animals  caress  each  other,  as  the  natural 
mode  of  indicating  their  affection  ;  fondling,  wliich  ia 
for  the  most  part  the  expression  of  perverted  feeling,  \a 
peculiar  lo  human  hein;!S,  who  alone  abuse  the  facul- 
ties with  which  they  aie  endowed. 

TO  CLASP,  HUG,  EMBRACE. 
To  clasp,  from  the  noun  clasp,  signifies  to  lay  hold 
of  like  a  clasp  ;  hug,  in  Saxon  hugan,  comes  from  the 
German /id^en,  wliich  signifies  to  enclose  with  a  hedtje, 
and  figuratively  to  cherish  or  take  s[iecial  care  of; 
'embrace,  in  French  embrasscr,  is  compimnded  of  en  or 
im  and  bras  the  arm,  signifying  to  take  or  lock  in  the 
arms. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  the  act  of 
enclosing  another  in  one's  arms:  clasp  marks  this  ac- 
tifin  when  it  is  performed  with  the  warnjth  of  irup 
affection;  hug\s  a  ludicrous  sort  of  c/as^m^-,  wliich 
ia  the  consequence  of  ignorance  and  extravagant  frel 
ing;  embrace  is  simply  a  mode  of  ordinary  salutation; 
a  pareiit  will  clasp  his  long-lost  child  in  his  armp  on 
their  remeeting; 

Thy  suppliant, 
I  beg,  and  clasp  thy  kntes.— Milton. 
A  peasant  in  the  excess  of  his  raptures  would  throw 
ms  body,  as  well  as  his  arms,  over  the  object  of  his 
joy,  and  stifle  with  Ah^-^i/i^- him  whom  lie  meant  tc 
love ; 

Thyself  a  boy,  ascume  a  boy's  dissembled  face, 
That  vvhen  amid  the  fervour  of  the  feast 
The  Tyiian  hugs  and  fonds  thee  on  her  breasi, 
Tnoj  mayest  infuse  thy  venom  in  her  veins. 

Dryuei* 
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In  tlie  conlinenuU  parts  of  Europe  emhracing  between 
males,  as  well  as  females,  is  universal  on  iiiteling  after 
n  Icng  absence,  cr  on  taking  leave  for  a  leuyili  of 
liui*!;  embraces  are  soiiieiinies  yiveii  in  England  he- 
Avecn  near  relatives,  but  in  no  oilier  ca^e;  '  The  Ivirig 
ar  lensrih  liavinj;  Icindly  reproaclicd  Helim  for  de- 
priving biin  so  long  of  such  a  h\ oWier^  Embraced  ^&\- 
Bora  wim  the  greatest  tenderness.' — Addison. 

Clasj  may  also  be  employed  in  the  same  sense  for 
other  objects  besides  persons; 
Some  more  aspiring  catch  the  neighbouring  shrub, 
With  clasping  tendrils,  and  invest  lier  branch. 

COWPER. 

Embrace  may  be  employed  figuratively  iii  Uie  sense  of 
including  {v.  Comprc/icnd). 

INDULGENT,  FOND. 
hi d ulg-eiit  sipnfies  disposed  to  indulge; /o;i(/,  from 
to  find.,  signifies  trying  to  find,  longing  for. 

Indulgence  lies  more  in  forbearing  from  the  exercise 
of  authority;  fondness  in  liie  outward  behaviour  and 
endearments:  they  may  both  aiise  from  an  excess  of 
kindness  or  love;  but  the  farmer  is  of  a  less  objection- 
able character  than  the  latter.     Indulgence  may  be 
sometimes  wrong;  bnl  fondness  is  seldom  light:  an 
indulgent  parent  is  seldom   a   prudent  parent;  but  a 
fvnd  parent  does  not  rise  above  a  fool:  all  who  bave 
the  care  of  young  people  should   occasionally  relax 
fiom  the  strict[iess  of  ilie  disciplinarian,  and  sJiow  an 
indulgence  wliere  a  suitable  ctpportuniiy  offers;  a  fond 
inoiher  lakes  awny  from  the  value  of  indulgences  by 
an  invariable  compliance  with  ilie  humours  of  her 
children :    iiowever,   when    applied  generally  or  ab- 
stractedly, they  are  both  taken  in  a  good  sense ; 
God  then  thro'  all  creation  gives,  we  find, 
Sufficient  marks  of  an  indulgent  nlind  — Jenvns. 
While,  for  a  while  his  fond  paternal  caie, 
Feasts  us  uiLli  every  joy  our  state  can  bear. — Jknyns. 

AMOROUS,  LOVING,  FOND. 

Amorous,  from  amor  love,  signifies  full  of  love  ; 
fcrm^,  the  act  of  loving,  that  is,  of  contiimally 
Uving ;  fond  has  the  same  signification  as  given 
under  the  Iiead  of  Indulgent,  fond. 

Tiiese  epiihtts  are  all  used  to  mark  the  excess  or 
distortion  of  a  tender  sentiment.  Amorous  is  taken 
in  a  criminal  sense,  loving  and/unrfin  a  contemptuous 
sense:  an  indiscriminate  and  dishonourable  attach- 
ment to  the  fair  sex  characterizes  the  ajnorowA- man  ; 
'  I  shall  range  all  old  amoruus  dotards  under  the  de- 
nomination of  grinners.' — Steei.k.  An  overweening 
and  childish  aitachment  to  any  object  marks  \\\q  loving 
aiid  fond  person. 

leaving  is  less  dishonourable  than  fond ;  men  may 
be  loving; 

So  loving  to  my  mother 

That  he  would  not  let  ev'n  the  winds  of  heaven 

Visit  her  face  too  roughly. — Shakspeark. 
Children,  females,  and  brutes  m:\yhefond;  'I'm  a 
foolish  fond  wife.' — Addison^  'Tliose  who  have  not 
a  well  regulated  affection  for  each  other  will  be  loving 
by  firs  and  starts  ;  children  and  animals  who  have  no 
control  over  their  appetites  will  be  apt  to  be  fond  of 
those  who  indulge  them.  An  amorous  temper  should 
be  suppressed;  a  Zowznn- temper  should  be  regulated; 
a  fond  temper  should  be  checked.  When  loving  and 
fond  are  applied  generally,  they  rnay  sometimes  be 
taken  in  a  good  or  indiflerent  sense ; 

This  place  may  seem  for  shepherds'  leisure  made. 

So  lovingly  these  elms  unite  their  shade. — Phillips. 
*  My  impatience  for  your  return,  my  anxiety  for  your 
welfare,  and  my  fondness  for  my  dear  Ulysses,  were 
the  only  distempers  that  preyed  upon  my  life.' — Ad- 
dison. 


AMIABLE,  LOVELY,  BELOVED. 

AmiahU,  in  Latin  amabilis,  from  amo  and  habilis, 
signifies  fit  to  be  loved;  lovely,  compounded  of  love 
and  ly  or  like,  signifies  like  that  which  we  love:  be- 
loved, having  or  receiving  love. 

The  first  (wo  express  the  fitness  of  an  object  to 
awaken  the  sentiment  of  love:  the  latter  expiesses 


the  state  of  being  in  actual  possession  of  thai,  love. 
The  amiable  desigtiates  thai  seniimcnt  in  ii$  most  spi 
ritual  form,  as  it  is  awakened  by  purely  spiiitual  ob 
jecls ;  the  lovely  applies  to  tills  seniimmt  as  it  is 
awakened  by  senoible  objects. 

One  is  amiable  accoiding  to  the  qualities  of  Ihe 
heart:  one  is  lovely  according  to  ilie  external  figure 
and  manners  ;  one  is  beloved  according  to  the  circum- 
stances that  bring  him  or  her  into  ^.onnexion  with 
others.  Hence  it  is  that  things  as  well  as  persons  may 
bo  lovely  or  beloved  ,  but  persons  only,  or  that  which 
is  personal,  is  amiable; 

Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  tlie  plain. 

Goldsmith. 
Sorrow  would  bd  a  rarity  most  beloved. 
If  all  could  so  become  iu—SHAKSPEARE. 
An   amiable  disposition,   withont  a  lovely  person, 
will  vender  a  person  beloved ;  '  Tully  has  a  very  beau- 
tiful gradation  of  thoughts  to  show  how  amiable  virtue 
is.    "  We  love  a  virtuous  man,"  says  iie,  "  who  lives 
in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  although  we  aib 
altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  his  virtue,  and  can  re- 
ceive from  it  no  manner  of  benefit.'" — Addison.    It 
is  distressing  to  see  anyone  who  is  lovely  m  person 
unamiable  in  cliaracter 


AMICABLE,  FRIENDLY 

Amicable,  from  amic-us  a  friend,  signifies  able  or  hy 
fin- a  fi  lend;  friendly,  like  a  friend.  The  word  amicus 
Cfimes  from  amo  to  love,  and  friend  in  the  northern 
languages  Uomfregan  io  love.  Amicable awA  friendly 
theiefore  both  denote  rhe  tender  sentiment  of  good 
will  which  all  men  ought  to  bear  one  to  anotlier  ;  but 
amicable  rather  implies  a  neL'ative  seniimenr,  a  free 
dom  from  discordance ;  and  friendly  a  positive  feeling 
of  regard,  the  absence  of  indifference. 

We  make  an  amicable  accommodation,  and  a 
friendly  visit.  It  is  a  happy  thing  when  people  who 
have  been  at  variance  can  amicably  adjust  all  their 
disputes.  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  clianiis  of  society 
than  a  friendly  correspondr^nce. 

Amicable  is  always  said  of  persons  wlio  have  been 
in  cormexion  with  each  other;  friendly  maybe  applied 
to  those  who  are  perfect  strangers.  NeighlMiurs  must 
always  endeavour  to  live  amicably  with  each  other; 
'  What  first  presents  itself  to  be  recommended  is  a  dis- 
position averse  to  ofl'ence,  and  desirous  of  cultivating 
harmony,  and  amicable  intercourse  in  society.' — 
Blair.  Travellers  should  aKvays  endeavour  to  keep 
up  -a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  wher- 
ever they  come; 

Who  slake  his  thirst;  who  spread  the  friendly  board 

To  give  the  famish'd  Belisarius  food  ?— Phillips. 

The  abstract  terms  of  the  preceding  qualities  admil 
of  no  variation  but  in  the  signification  of  friendship, 
which  marks  an  individual  feeling  only;  to  live  ami- 
cably^  or  in  amity  with  all  men,  is  a  point  of  Christian 
duly,  but  we  cannot  live  \n  friendship  wilh  all  men; 
amce  friendship  must  be  confined  to  a  few  ; 
Beasts  of  each  kind  their  fellows  spare ; 
Bear  lives  in  amity  with  bear. — Johnson. 

'Everyman  might,  in  the  multitudes  that  swarm  about 
him,  find  .some  kindred  mind  wilh  which  he  could  unit* 
in  confidence  und  friendship.^ — Johnson. 

AFFECTION,  LOVE. 

Affection  denotes  the  state  of  being  kindly  affected 
towards  a  person;  love,\n  Low  German  leeve,  High 
German  Hebe,  from  the  English  lief,  Low  German  Icef, 
High  German  lieb  dear  or  pleasing,  the  Lalin  libet  it  is 
pleasing,  and  by  metathesis  from  the  Greek  d>{Xos  dear, 
signifies  the  stale  of  holding  a  person  dear. 

These  words  express  two  sentiments  of  the  heart 
which  do  honour  to  human  nature ;  they  are  the  bonds 
by  which  mankind  are  knit  to  each  other.  Both  imply 
good-will:  but  affection  is  a  tender  sentiment  that 
dwells  with  pleasure  on  the  object;  love  is  a  tender 
sentiment  accompanied  with  longing  for  the  object:  we 
cannot  have  love  without  affection^  but  we  may  have 
affection  without  love. 

iojieisthe  natural  sentiment  between  near  relations 
affection  subsists  between  those  who  are  less  iniimnt/^-iy 
connected,  being  the  consequence  either  of  lelationship 
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ft-iendsniii,  or  long  intercourse;  it  is  the  sweetener  of 
hiinian  society,  which  carries  wiili  it  a  tliniisanti 
charms,  in  all  the  varied  iiiodes  of  kindness  whicli  it 
gives  bit'tli  to,  it  is  not  so  active  as  tuve^  but  it  diffuses 
iteelfwiiler,  and  enibruces  a  larger  number  of  objects. 
Love  is  [loweilui  In  itsellects,  awakening  vivid  sen- 
liinenis  of  pleasure  or  pain ;  it  is  a  passion  exuhisive, 
restless,  and  capricious.  Affection  is  a  chastened  feel- 
i|  underthe  conttol  of  tjie  understandnig;  it  promises 
no  more  pleas^uie  ilmn  it  gives,  and  has  but  few  alloys, 
Rlarriafie  may  begin  witli  love  ;  but  it  ought  to  termi- 
nate in  affection; 

But  thou,  whose  years  are  more  to  mine  allied, 
No  fate  my  vow'd  affcctiim  shall  divide 
From  thee,  heroic  youth ! — Drydkn. 
•The  poets,  the  moralists,  the  painters,  in  all  their  dc- 
scripiitms,  allegories,  and  |uctnres,  have  represented 
love  as  a  soft  torment,  a  bitter  sweet,  a  pleasing  pain,  or 
Du  agreeable  distress.' — Addison. 


AFFECTIONATE,  KIND,  FOND. 

Jiffectionate  denotes  the  quality  of  having  affection 
{v.  Affection) ;  kind^  from  the  vvoid  kind  kindred  or 
family,  denotes  the  qualily  or  feeling  engendered  by 
the  family  tie;  fond,  from  to  ^/irf,  denotes  a  vehement 
attachment  to  a  thing. 

Affectionate  and  fond  characterize  feelings,  or  the 
expression  of  those  feelings;  kind  is  an  epithet  appliHd 
to  outward  actions,  as  well  as  inward  feelings ;  a  dis- 
position is  affectionate  or  fund ;  a  behaviour  is  kind. 

Affection  IS  a  settled  stale  of  the  mind;  kindness^  a 
temporary  stale  of  feeling,  mostly  discoverable  by  some 
outward  sign  :  both  are  commendable  and  honourable, 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  feelings  themselves,  the  objects 
of  the  feelings,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  display 
themselves;  Uie  understandi'^g  always  approvre  the 
ifcmrfneso' whicli  affection  diciuies,or  that  whicli  springs 
from  a  lender  heart.  Fimdncss  is  a  less  respectable 
feeling;  it  is  sometimes  ili'  excess  of  affection^  or  an 
extravagant  mode  of  expressing  il,  or  an  attachment  to 
an  inferionr  object. 

A  person  is  affectionate,  who  has  the  object  of  his 
regard  strongly  in  his  mind,  who  participates  in  his 
pleasures  and  pains,  and  is  ple;ised  with  his  society. 
A  person  is  kind,  who  i.x|i;p.-.^<s  a  tender  sentiment,  or 
does  any  service  in  a  pleasant  manner;  'Our  saluta- 
tions were  very  hearty  {)ii  both  sides,  consisting  of 
many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand,  and  affrxtionale  looks 
which  we  cast  upon  one  another.' — Addison.  A  per- 
son is/y/irf,  who  caresses  an  object,  or  makes  it  a  source 
of  plea.-5ure  to  himself;  '  Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride 
and  luxury,  a  foolish  elation  of  heart,  and  too  great 
fondness  for  tiie  present  world.' — Addison. 

Relatives  should  he  affectionate  to  each  other:  we 
should  be  kind  to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  our  kind- 
ness: children  are  fond  of  whatever  affords  them 
pleasure,  or  of  whoever  gives  them  indulgences. 


ATTACHMENT,  AFFECTION, 
INCLINATION. 

Attachment  respects  persons  and  things;  affection 
(v.  Affection)  regards  persons  only  ;  inclination  has  re- 
spect to  things  mostly,  but  it  may  be  applied  to  objects 
generally.  ■ 

Attachment,  as  it  regards  persons,  is  not  so  powerful 
or  solid  as  affection.  Children  are  attached  to  those 
who  will  minister  to  their  gratifications :  they  have  an 
affection  for  their  nearest  and  dearest  relatives. 

Attachment  is  sometimes  a  tender  sentiment  between 
the  persons  of  different  sexes ;  affection  is  an  affair  of 
the  heart  without  distinction  of  sex.  The  passing  at- 
achmcnts  of  yoaug  people  are  seldom  entitled  lo  serious 
notice;  although  sometimes  they  may  ripen  by  long 
intercourse  into  a  laudable  and  steady  affection; 
'Though  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosopliy,  and  a 
great  master  in  the  early  science  of  tlie  titnes,  Solon 
mixed  with  cheerfulness  in  society,  and  did  not  hold 
back  from  those  tender  ties  and  attachments  which  con- 
nect a  man  to  the  world.' — Cumberland.  Nothing  is 
so  delightful  as  to  see  affection  among  brothers  and 
sisters ;  '  When  I  was  serit  to  school,  the  gayety  of  my 
look,  and  the  liveliness  of  my  loquacity,  snon  gained 
me  admi.-sinn  to  hearts  npt  yet  fortified  against  o^'fic- 
'Jon  bj  artifice  or  intei  est. '—Johnson.     Attachment  js 


nmifi  powerful  than  inclination ;  llic  Irtilci  is  i  tising 
sentiment,  the  forcrniiner  ul'  ultachmnit,  which  is  [losi 
tive  and  fixed  ;  '  1  am  ghid  iliat  he  whom  1  must  have 
loved  iKun  duty,  wh!ii(;ver  lie  liiid  been,  is  such  a  one 
as  I  can  love  fioni  ivcli nation.'' — Steki.k. 

As  lespects  things  generally,  atinvhment  and  inclina. 
lion  are  snnilaily  disiingnis  led.  Wusiiixe  lo  obtain 
Hint  to  which  we  aie  attached;  but  an  ivL-hnation  scl 
dom  leads  to  any  effoit  lor  iios&ession.  Little  nnnda 
me  always  beti.ij  iiiL'  \\w'n-  attachmcM  to  tiilles.  lti« 
the  character  of  Jiidiffnience  not  lo  sliovv  an  inclina 
(am  to  any  thing.  Attachments  are  foimcd;  incUnm 
tions  arise  of  themselves. 

Interest,  similarity  of  cliaracter,  or  habii  give  rise  to 
attachment ;  'The  Jews  are  remarkable  for  an  aiiack 
mcnt  to  their  own  country.' — Addison.  A  naiura 
warmth  of  temper  gives  birili  to  various  inchnaiions ; 
'A  meie  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  propeily  a  willing 
of  that  thing;  and  yet,  in  mallL'rs  of  duly,  men  fre- 
quently reckon  it  for  such.' — South. 

Suppress  the  first  inclination  to  gaming,  lest  il  grows 
into  an  attachment. 

BENEVOLFNCE,  BEKIGNITY,  HUMANITY, 
KINDNESS,  TENDEKNE&S. 

Benevolence,  from  bene  and  "join  to  will,  signifie«  , 
wishing  well;  benignity,  in  Latin  bci:\'^dtas,  fron* 
bene  and  gigno,  signifies  the  quality  or  dispohiiiion  fo 
producing  good  ;  huiiianity,\\\  French /rii'/.iira^'f^,  Latin 
hamanitas  IVoiu  hnmanus  and  homo,  signifies  the  qua- 
lity of  belonging  to  a  man,  or  having  what  is  com- 
mon to  man;  kindness  is  the  abstract  quality  of  i.Hd 
{v.  Affectionate) ;  tenderness,  tlie  absliact  qualify  of 
tender,  from  the  Latm  tener,  Greek  Tfpjjv. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  lie  in  the  will ;  hnmanity 
lies  in  the  heart;  kindness  and  tenderness  in  the  alR'C- 
tions:  benevolence  indicates  a  general  mtod  will  to  all 
mankind  ;  benignity  a  particular  good  will,  flowing 
out  of  certain  relations ;  humanity  is  a  general  tone 
of  feeling;  kindness  and  tenderness  are  iiarticulai 
modes  of  feeling. 

£erec?jo/c7icc  consists  in  tlie  wisli  or  intention  to  do 
good;  it  is  confined  lo  no  station  or  object :  thei'enc- 
valent  man  maybe  lich  or  poor,  and  \\\s  bencvulenci 
will  be  exerted  wherever  tlieie  is  an  O[ipoituni'.y  rf 
doing  good :  benignity  is  always  associated  \\  tii 
power,  and  accomiianii^d  with  condescension. 

Benevolence  in  its  fullest  sense  is  the  sum  of  mora 
excellence,  and  comprehends  every  other  virtue  ;  "hen 
taken  in  this  accei'.tation,  benignity^  humanity,  kind- 
ness, and  tenderness  are  but  modes  of  benevolence. 

Benevolence  and  benignity  tend  to  the  communi- 
cating of  happiness;  humanity  is  concerned  in  the 
removal  of  evil.  Benevolence  Is  conmion  to  the 
Creator  and  his  crentures;  it  differs  only  in  degree; 
the  former  has  the  knovvledee  and  power  as  well  as 
the  will  to  do  good  ;  man  often  has  the  will  to  do  good 
wilhcmt  having  the  power  to  carry  it  into  effect;  'I 
have  heard  say,  that  Pope  Clement  XI.  never  passes 
through  llie  people,  who  always  kneel  in  crowds  and 
ask  his  benediction,  bnt  the  tears  are  seen  to  flow  from 
his  eyes.  'J'his  must  proceed  fioni  an  imagination  that 
he  is  the  father  of  all  these  people,  and  that  he  is 
touched  wit!)  so  extensive  a  benevolence,  that  it  breaks 
out  into  a  passion  of  tears.' — Steele,  Benignity  is 
ascribed  to  the  stars,  to  heaven,  or  to  princes;  ignorant 
aid  superstitious  people  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  good 
fortune  to  the  benigit  influence  of  the  stars  rather  than 
to  the  gracious  dis|iensations  of  Providence;  'A  con- 
stant irai^/uiy  in  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  ought  to  run  through  all  a  man's  actions,  has 
effects  more  useful  to  those  whom  you  oblige,  and  is 
less  ostentatious  in  yourself — Steele.  Humanity 
belongs  to  man  only ;  it  is  his  peculiar  characteristick, 
and  ought  at  all  times  to  he  his  boast;  when  he  lliicws 
off  this  his  distinguisliim:  badge,  he  loses  evpiy  thing 
valuable  in  him;  it  is  a  virtue  that  is  indispensable  in 
his  present  suffering  condition  :  humanity  is  as  uni- 
versal in  its  application  as  benevolence;  wheievei 
there  is  distress,  humanity  flies  to  its  relief  ;  'The 
greatest  wits  I  have  conversed  with  are  men  enunent 
for  then  humanity.* — Audison.  Kindness  and  tender- 
ness are  partial  modes  of  affection,  confined  lo  those 
who  know  or  are  relfiied  to  each  other:  we  are  kind 
to  fiiends  and  acquaintances,  tender  towards  those 
who  are  near  and  dear  ■  kindness  is  a  nmde  of  iiffec- 
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tion  most  tilted  for  social  beings ;  it  Is  wJiat  every  one 
can  snow,  and  every  one  is  pleased  to  receive  ;  '  Bene- 
Jicence,  would  the  followers  of  Epicurus  say,  is  all 
founded  in  weakness  ;  and  whatever  be  pretended,  the 
hindness  that  passelh  between  men  and  men  is  by 
every  man  directed  to  himself.  This  it  must  be  con- 
fessed is  of  a  piece  with  that  hopeful  philosophy  which, 
having  patched  man  up  out  of  the  four  elements,  at- 
tributes his  being  to  chance.' — Grove.  Tenderness  is 
a  state  of  feeling  that  is  occasionally  acceptable;  the 
young  and  the  weak  demand  tenderness  from  those 
who  stand  in  the  closest  connexion  with  them,  but 
this  feeling  may  be  carried  to  an  excess  so  as  to  injure 
the  object  on  which  it  is  fixed ;  '  Dependence  is  a  p^- 
petual  call  upon  humanity,  and  a  greater  incitement"o 
tenderness  and  pity  than  any  other  motive  vvhatso- 
CFer.' — Addison. 

There  are  no  circumstances  or  situation  in  life  which 
preclude  the  exercise  of  benevolence :  next  to  the  plea- 
sure of  making  others  happy,  tlie  benevolent  man  re- 
joices in  seeing  them  so ;  the  benign  influence  of  a 
benevolent  monarch  extends  to  the  remotest  corner  of 
his  dominions ;  benignity  is  a  becoming  attribute  for  a 
prince,  when  it  does  not  lead  him  to  sanction  vice  by 
its  impunity  ;  it  is  highly  to  be  applauded  in  him  as  far 
as  it  renders  liim  forgiving  of  minor  offences,  gracious 
to  all  who  are  deserving  of  his  favours,  and  ready  to 
afford  a  gratification  to  all  whom  it  is  in  Ids  power  to 
serve :  the  multiplied  misfortunes  to  which  all  men  are 
exposed  afford  ample  scope  for  the  exorcise  of  humanity^ 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  dislribation  of 
wealth,  power,  and  talent,  is  peculiar  to  no  situation  of 
life;  even  the  profession  of  arms  does  not  exclude  hu- 
manity from  the  breasts  of  its  followers :  and  when  we 
observe  inen^s  habits  of  thinking  in  various  situations, 
we  may  remark  that  the  soldier,  with  arms  by  his  side, 
is  commonly  more  humave  than  llie  p-iirtisan  with  arms 
in  his  hands.  Kindness  is  always  an  amiable  feeling, 
and  in  a  grateful  tnind  aUvav;?  begets  ,'£ir,.dness ;  but  it 
is  sometimes  ill  bestowed  ur*on  selfish  people  who  re- 
:iuite  it  by  making  fresh  exrictions ;  tenderness  is  fre- 
quently little  belter  than  an  amiable  weakness,  when 
flirecled  to  a  wrong  end,  and  lixed  on  an  improper  ob- 
ject ;  the  false  tenderness  of  parents  has  often  been  the 
rein  of  children. 


LOVE,  FRIENDSHIP. 

Love  (v.  Affection)  is  a  term  of  very  extensive  im- 
port ;  it  may  be  either  taken  in  the  most  genei  al  sense 
for  every  strong  and  passionate  attacliment,  or  only  for 
such  as  subsist  between  the  sexes ;  in  cither  of  which 
cases  it  has  features  by  which  it  has  been  easily  distin- 
guished from  friendship. 

Love  subsists  between  members  of  the  same  family  ; 
it  spi  ings  out  of  their  natural  relationship,  and  is  kept 
alive  by  their  close  intercourse  and  constant  inter- 
change of  kindnesses:  friendship  excludes  the  idea  of 
any  lender  and  natural  relationship  ;  nor  is  it,  like 
love,  to  be  found  in  children,  but  is  confined  to  maturer 
years;  it  is  formed  by  time,  by  circumstances,  by  con- 
gruitj"  of  character,  and  sympailiy  of  sentiment.  J^ove 
always  operates  with  ardour;  friendship\s  remarkable 
for  firmness  and  constancy.  Love  is  peculiar  to  no 
staiioii  it  is  to  be  found  equally  among  the  high  and 
the  low,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  :  friendship  is 
of  nobler  growth;  it  finds  admittance  only  into  minils 
of  a  loftier  make  ;  it  cannot  be  felt  by  men  of  an  ordi- 
nary stamp. 

Both  lave  and  friendship  are  gratified  by  seeking  the 
good  of  Ihe object;  but  loije\%  more  selfish  in  its  nature 
\.\\B.n  friendship  ;  in  indulging  another  it  seeks  its  own, 
and  when  this  is  not  to  be  obtained,  it  will  change  into 
the  contrary  passion  of  hatred;  friendship,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  altogether  disinterested,  it  makes  sacri- 
fices of  every  descri|ition,  and  knows  no  limits  to  its 
sacrifice.  As  love  is  a  (assion,  it  has  all  the  errours  at- 
tendant upon  passion  ;  but  friendship,  which  is  an  af- 
fection tempered  by  reason,  is  exempt  from  every  such 
exceptionable  quality.  Love  is  blind  to  the  faults  of 
the  object  of  its  devotion;  it  adores,  it  idolizes,  it  is 
fotid,  it  is  foolish :  friendship  sees  faullp,  and  strives  to 
correct  them ;  it  aims  ro  render  the  object  more  worthy 
of  esteem  and  regard.  Love  is  capricious,  humour- 
^nie, and  changeable;  it  will  not  bear  contradiction, 
disappointment,  nor  any  cross  or  untoward  circnm- 
ptpnce:  friendship  is  stable;   *  withniands  the  rudest 


blasts,  and  is  unchanged  by  the  severest  shocka  cl  ad 
versity ;  neither  the  smiles  nor  frowns  of  fortune  can 
change  its  form,  its  serene  and  placid  countenance  is 
unruffled  by  the  rude  blasts  of  adversity;  it  rejoices 
and  sympathizes  in  prosperity  ;  it  cheeis,  consoles,  and 
assists  in  adversity.  Love  is  exclusive  in  its  nature  ■  ii 
insists  upon  a  devotion  to  a  single  object ;  it  is  jealous 
of  any  intrusion  from  others:  friendship  is  liberal  and 
communicative  ;  it  is  bounded  by  nothing  but  rules  of 
prudence;  it  is  not  confined  as  to  ilie  number  but  as  tc 
the  nature  of  the  objects. 

When  love  is  not  produced  by  any  social  relation,  it 
has  its  groundwork  in  sexuality,  and  subsists  only  be- 
tween persons  of  different  sexes  ;  in  this  case  it  has  all 
the  former  faults  witii  which  it  is  chargeable  to  a  still 
greater  degree,  and  others  peculiar  to  itself;  it  is  even 
more  selfish,  more  capricious,  more  changeable,  and 
more  exclusive,  than  when  subsisting  between  persons 
of  the  same  kindred.  Love  is  in  ihiscase  asunreason- 
able  in  its  choice  of  an  oltject,  as  it  is  extravagant  in  its 
regards  of  the  object;  it  is  formed  without  examina- 
tion ;  it  is  the  effect  of  a  sudden  glance,  the  work  of  a 
moment,  in  which  the  lieart  is  taken  by  surprise,  and 
the  understanding  is  discarded  :  friendship^  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  entiiework  of  the  understanding;  it 
does  not  admit  of  tiie  senses  or  the  heart  to  have  any 
undue  influence  in  the  choice.  A  fine  eye,  a  fair  Iiand, 
a  graceful  step,  are  the  authors  of  love ;  talent,  virtue, 
fine  sentiment,  n  good  heart,  and  a  sound  head,  are  the 
promoters  of  friendship:  love  wants  no  excitement 
from  personal  merit;  friendship  cannot  be  produced 
without  merit.  Time, -which  is  the  consolidator  of 
friendship,  is  the  destroyer  of  lave;  an  object  impro 
vidently  chosen  is  as  carelessly  thrown  aside ;  and  that 
which  was  not  chosen  for  itsineiits,  is  seldom  rejected 
for  its  demerits,  the  fault  lying  rather  in  the  Jmmour 
of  love,  which  can  abate  of  its  ardour  as  the  novelty 
of  the  thing  ceases,  and  transfer  itself  to  other  ob- 
jects: friendship^  on  the  other  hand,  is  slow  and  cau- 
tious in  choosing,  and  still  more  gradual  in  the  con- 
firmation, as  it  rests  on  virtue  and  excellence ;  it  grows 
only  with  the  growth  of  one's  acquaintance,  and  ripens 
with  the  maturity  of  esteem.  Love,  while  it  lasts, 
subsists  even  by  those  very  means  which  may  seem 
rather  calculated  to  extinguish  it;  namely,  caprice, 
disdain,  cruelly,  absence,  jealousy,  and  the  like; 
So  every  passion,  but  fond  love^ 
Unto  its  own  redress  does  move. — Waller. 
Friendship  is  supported  by  nothing  artificial;  it  de- 
pends upon  .eciprocity  of  esteem,  which  nothing  bul 
solid  qualit'BS  can  ensure  or  render  duiable  ; 
For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease. 
And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  gieater  flame, 
But  faithful  friendship  doth  them  both  suppress. 
And  iheni  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame. 

SpKNSER. 

In  the  last  place,  love  when  misdirected  is  dangeroue 
and  mischievous  ;  in  ordinary  cases  it  awakens  flatter- 
ing hopes  and  deluf^ive  dreams,  which  end  in  disap 
pnintment  and  mortification  ;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
the  origin  of  the  most  frightful  evils ;  there  is  nothing 
more  atrocious  than  what  has  owed  its  oiighi  to 
slighted  love:  but  friendship,  even  if  mistaken,  will 
awaken  no  other  feeling  tiian  that  of  pity  ;  when  a 
friend  proves  faithless  or  wicked,  he  is  lamented  as  one 
who  has  fallen  from  the  high  estate  to  which  we 
thought  him  entillod. 


LOVER,  SUITOR,  WOOER. 

Lover  signifies  literally  one  who  loves,  and  is  appli 
cable  to  any  object ;  there  are  lovers  of  money,  and 
lovers  of  wine,'Zt»7;cr5  of  things  individually,  and  thin-^S 
collectively,  that  is,  lovers  of  particular  women  in  the 
good  sense,  or  lovers  of  women  in  the  bad  sense^  but 
lover,  taken  absolutely,  signifies  one  who  feels  or  pro- 
fesses his  love  for  a  female:  'It  is  very  natural  for  a 
young  friend,  and  a  young  lover^  to  think  the  persona 
they  love  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  please  them.'- 
PopE.  The  snitoris  one  who  sues  and  stiives  after  a 
thing;  the  term  is  equally  undefined  as  to  the  object, 
but  may  be  employed  for  such  as  sue  for  favours  from 
their  superiours,  or  sue  for  the  afl'ections  and  person  of 
a  female;  'What  pleasure  can  it  be  to  be  thronged 
with  petitioners,   and  those -perhapp  suitors   for  tb* 
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same  thing  I'— South.  Tne  wooer  is  only  a  species  of 
lover^  wlio  woos  or  solicits  Ihe  kicJ  regards  of  a  fe- 
male ;  '  I  am  glatl  this  parcel  of  wooei-s  are  so  reason- 
bWo,  for  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  I  dote  on  his  very 
Rbseiice.'— Shakspearb:.  When  applied  to  the  same 
object,  namely,  the  female  sex,  the  lover  is  employed 
or  persons  of  all  ranks,  who  are  equally  alive  to  the 
tender  passion  of  love :  suitor  is  a  title  adapted  tq  that 
class  of  life  where  all  the  genuine  affections  of  human 
nature  are  adulterated  by  a  false  refinement,  or  entirely 
lost  in  other  passions  of  a  guilty  nature.  Wooer  is  a 
tender  and  passionate  title,  which  is  adapted  to  that 
class  of  beings  that  live  only  in  poetry  and  romance. 
Tliere  is  most  sincerity  in  the  lover^  he  simply  proffers 
his  love;  there  is  most  ceremony  in  the  suitor,  he  pre- 
fers Ins  suit;  there  is  most  ardour  in  the  wooer^  lie 
makes  his  vows. 


GALLANT,  BEAU,  SPARK. 

These  words  convey  nothing  respectful  of  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  appliv^d ;  but  the  first,  as  is  evident 
from  its  derivation,  lias  something  in  it  to  recommend 
it  to  attention  above  the  otiiers;  as  true  valour  is  ever 
associated  with  a  regard  for  the  fair  sex,  a  gallant  man 
will  always  be  a  gallant  when  he  can  render  the  female 
any  service;  sometimes,  however,  \\\s gallantries  may 
be  such  as  to  do  them  harm  rather  than  good ; 

The  god  of  wit,  and  light,  and  arts, 

With  all  acquired  and  natural  parts, 

Was  an  unfortunate  gallant. — Swift. 
Insignificance  and  effeminacy  cliaracterize  the  Jeow  or 
fine  gentleman;  he  is  the  woman's  man — the  humble 
servant  to  supply  the  place  of  a  lacquey; 

His  pride  began  to  interpose, 

Preferr'd  before  a  crowd  of  beaux. — Swift. 
The  spark  has  but  a  spark  of  that  fire  which  shows 
Itself  in  impertinent  puerilities ;   it  is  applicable  to 
fouth  who  are  just  broke  loose  from  school  or  college, 
and  eager  to  display  their  manhood ; 

Oft  it  has  been  my  lot  to  mark 

A  proud,  conceited,  talking  spa?*t. — Merrick. 


MALEVOLENT,  MALICIOUS,  MALIGNANT. 

These  words  have  all  their  derivation  from  mains  bad  : 
that  IB,  malevolent  J  wishing  ill;  malicious  (v.  Malice), 
having  an  evil  disposition ;  and  malignant^  having  an 
evil  tendency. 

Malevolence  has  a  deep  root  in  the  heart,  and  Is  a 
settled  part  of  the  character ;  we  denominate  the  per- 
son malevolent,  to  designate  the  ruling  temper  of  his 
mind:  maliciousness  may  be  applied  as  an  epithet  to 
particular  parts  of  a  man's  character  or  conduct ;  one 
may  have  a  itialicious  joy  or  pleasure  in  seeing  the  dis- 
.  tresses  of  another:  malignity  is  not  employed  to 
characterize  the  per.«ton,  but  the  tiling;  \\\&mali^nit7j  of 
a  design  is  estimated  by  the  degree  of  mischiet  which 
was  intended  to  be  done.  Whenever  malevolence  has 
taken  possession  of  the  heart,  all  the  sources  of  good- 
will are  dried  up ;  a  stream  of  evil  runs  through  the 
whole  frame,  and  contaminates  every  moral  feeling ; 
the  being  who  is  under  such  an  unhappy  influence 
neither  thinks  nor  does  any  thing  but  what  is  evil ;  '  I 
have  often  known  very  lasting  malevolence  excited  by 
unlucky  censures.' — Johnson.  A  malicious  disposi- 
tion is  that  branch  of  malevolence  which  is  the  next  to 
it  in  the  blackness  of  its  character;  it  differs,  however, 
in  this,  that  malice  will,  in  general,  lie  dormant,  until  it 
is  provoked ; 

Greatness,  the  earnest  nT malicious  Fate 
For  future  wo,  was  never  meant  a  good. 

Southern. 
But  malevolence  is  as  active  and  unceasing  in  its  ope- 
rations for  mischief,  as  its  opposite,  benevolence,  is  in 
wishing  and  doing  good. 

Malicious  and  malignant  are  both  applied  to  things ; 
but  the  former  is  applied  to  those  which  are  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  the  latter  to  objects  purely  inanimate: 
a  story  or  tale  is  termed  malicious,  which  emanates 
from  R  vialicious  disposition  ;  a  star  is  tei-med  malig- 
nant, which  is  supposed  to  have  o  bad  or  malignant 
^flucn-:c  ,- 


Still  horrour  reign,*,  a  drearj  twilight  round, 
Of  struggling  niglit  and  day  malignant  niix'd 

Thomsc  n 

MALICE,  RANCOUR,  SPITE,  GRUDGE,  PIQUE 
Malice,  in  Latin  vialitia,  from  malus  bad,  s'gnifiri 
the  very  essence  of  badness  lying  in  the  hear.  ;  ran- 
cour iv.  Hatred)  is  only  continued  hatred:  the  f.)rmej 
requires  no  external  cause  to  provoke  it,  it  is  inlteren 
in  the  mind ;  the  latter  must  be  caused  by  some  per- 
sonal offence.  Malice  Is  propeily  the  love  of  evil  for 
evil's  sake,  and  is,  therefore,  conlined  to  no  number  or 
quality  of  objects,  and  limited  by  no  circumstance  ■ 
rancour^  as  it  depends  upon  external  objects  for  it£ 
existence,  so  it  is  confined  to  such  objects  only  as  art 
liable  lo  cause  displeasure  or  anger :  vialicew\\]  iirpe 
a  man  to  do  mischief  to  those  who  have  not  iiijuret 
him,  and  are  perhaps  strangeis  to  him; 

If  any  chance  has  hither  brought  the  naniP 
Of  Palaniedep,  not  unknown  to  fame. 
Who  sufler'd  from  the  malice  of  the  timea 

LinvDEh 
Rancour  can  subsist  only  between  those  who  have  ha; 
sutficient  connexion  to  be  at  variance ;  '  Party  spirR 
fills  a  nation  with  spleen  and  rancour.^ — Addison. 

Spite,  from  the  Italian  dispetto  and   the   French 
despit,  denotes  a  petty  kind  of  malice,  or  disposition 
to  offend  another  in  trifling  matters ;  it  may  he  in  the 
temper  of  the  person,  or  it  may  have  its  source  in  some 
external  provocation :  children  often  show  their  sjnle 
to  each  other ; 
Can  heav'nly  minds  such  high  resentment  show, 
Or  exercise  Iheir  spite  in  human  wo? — Duydkn, 
Grudge,  connected  with  grumble  and  growl,  jxni 
pique,  from  pike,  denoting  the  prick  of  a  pointed  ii> 
strunient,  are  employetf  for  that  particular  state  oi 
rancorous  or  spiteful  feeling  which  is  occasioned  by 
personal  offences  :  the  grudge  is  that  which  has  long 
existed ; 

The  god  of  wit,  lo  show  his  grudge, 
Clapp'd  asses'  ears  upon  the  judge.— Swift. 
The  pique  is  that  which  is  of  recent  date ;  *  You  may 
be  sure  the  ladies  are  not  wanting,  on  their  side,  ir 
cherishing  and  improving  these  important  ptques. 
which  divide  the  town  almost  into  as  mouy  parties  ae 
there  are  families.' — Lady  M.  W.  Montaouk.  A  per 
son  is  said  to  owe  another  a  grudge  for  having  done 
him  a  disservice  ;  or  he  is  said  to  have  a  pique  Vow  arda 
another,  who  lias  shown  him  an  affront. 


IMPLACABLE,  UNRELENTING,  RELENTLESS 

INEXORABLE. 

Implacable,  unappeaseable,  signifies  not  to  be  allayed 
nor  .softened  ;  unrelenting  or  relentless,  from  the  Latin 
lenio  to  soften,  or  to  make  pliant,  signifies  not  rendered 
soft ;  inexorable,  from  oro  to  pray,  signifies  not  to  be 
turned  by  prayers. 

Inflexibility  is  llie  idea  expressed  in  common  by 
these  terms,  but  they  differ  in  the  causes  and  circum- 
stance with  which  it  is  attended.  Animosities  are 
implacable  when  no  misery  wJiich  we  occasion  car, 
diminish  their  force,  and  no  concessions  on  the  part  of 
the  offender  can  lessen  the  spirit  of  revenge ;  *  Impla- 
cable as  the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans  was,  they  weie  so 
unacquainted  with  the  science  of  war  that  they  knew 
not  how  to  take  the  proper  measures  for  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  Spaniards.' — Robertson.  The  mind  c 
character  of  a  man  is  unrelenting,  when  it  is  not  to  be 
turned  from  its  purpose  by  a  view  of  the  pain  which 
it  inflicts; 

These  are  the  realms  of  unTclcnting  fate.^DRVDEN. 

A  man  is  inexorable  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  every 
solicitation  or  entreaty  that  is  made  lo  induce  him  to 
lessen  the  rigour  of  his  sentenpe  ; 

You  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, 
Oh,  ten  times  more,  tlian  tigers  of  Hyrcania  1 

SlIAKSPEiRE, 

A  man's  angry  passions  render  him  implacable;  it  Is 
not  the  magnitude  of  the  oflence,  but  the  temper  of 
the  offended  that  is  here  in  Question  ;  by  implacability 
he  is  rendered  insensible  to  the  misery  heoccasions^ 
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and  10  every  salisfactinr.  whicli  the  offender  may  offer 
him  ;  fixedness  of  purpose  renders  a  man  unrcleiitivg 
or  rcleailcss  ;  an  unrelenting  temper  is  not  less  cal- 
lous to  the  misery  produced,  than  an  implacable  tem- 
per; but  it  is  not  grounded  always  on  leseniincnt  for 
personal  injuries,  but  sometimes  on  a  ceitaiu  principJe 
nf  tight  and  a  sense  of  necessity  :  tlie  inexorable  n)an 
adhciea  to  his  rule,  as  the  unrelenting  man  does  to 
his  purpose  ;  the  former  is  insensible  to  any  vvoi  kings 
ot  his  heart  which  might  shake  his  purpose,  the  latter 
turns  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  solicitations  of  others  which 
would  go  to  alter  his  decrees:  savages  are  mostly  im- 
placable in  their  animosities;  Titus  ManliusTorquatus 
displayed  an  instance  of  unrelenting  severity  towards 
his  son  ,  Minos,  i£acus,  and  Rhadamaiithus  were  the 
inexorable  judges  of  hell. 

Iiiiplucable  and  unrelenting  are  said  only  of  animate 
beings  in  whom  is  wanting  an  ordinary  portion  of  the 
tender  affections;  i.nexorable  may  be  improperly  ap- 
plied to  inanimate  objects  ;  justice  and  death  are  both 
represented  as  inexorable  ; 

Acca,  't  is  past,  he  swims  before  my  sight, 
Inexorable  death,  and  claims  liis  right. — JDryden. 

HARSH,  ROUGH,  SEVERE,  RIGOROUS. 

These  terms  mark  different  modes  of  treating  those 
that  are  in  one's  power,  all  of  which  are  the  ie\  erse  of 
the  kind. 

Harsh  mii^'rough  borrow  their  moral  signification 
from  the  pliysical  properties  ot  the  bodies  to  which 
they  belong.  The  harsh  and  the  rough  botii  act  pain- 
fui/y  upon  ihe  taste,  but  the  former  with  nnicli  more  vio- 
ien.:e  than  the  latter.  An  excess  of  the  sour  mingled 
witfi  other  unplea=ani  pro|)er[ies  constitutes  harsh- 
ness:  an  excess  of  astringency  constitutes  ravsfkness. 
Cheese  is  said  to  be  harsh  when  it  is  dry  and  "biting  : 
roughness  is  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  damascene. 

Pnmi  this  physical  distinction  between  these  terms 
we  discover  the  ground  of  their  moral  application. 
Harshness  in  a  person's  conduct  acts  upon  the  feel- 
ings, and  does  violence  to  the  affections:  roughness 
acts  only  externally  on  the  senses:  we  may  be  roito-h 
in  the  tone  of  the  voice,  in  the  mode  of  ad'diess,  orln 
the  manner  of  handling  or  touching  an  object:  but  we 
are  Aars/t  in  the  sentiment  we  convey,  and  according 
(0  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  conveyed  :  a  stranger  may 
be  rough  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  be  so :  a 
friend,  or  one  in  the  tenderest  relation,  only  can  be 
fyiirsh.  An  officer  of  justice  deals  roughly  with  the 
prisoner  in  his  charge,  to  whom  he  denies  every  in- 
dulgence in  a  rongh  and  forbiddii.g  tone  ; 

Know,  gentle  yotith,  in  Lybian  lands  there  aro 
A  people  rude  in  peace,  and  rough  in  war. 

Dry  DEN. 
/t  parent  deals  harshly  with  a  child  who  refuses  every 
endearment,  and  only  speaks  to  command  or  forbid'; 
'  1  would  rather  he  was  a  man  o(-A.rough  temper,  wiio 
would  treat  nie  harshly^  than  of  an  effeminate  nature.' 
— Addison.  Harsh  and  rovgh  are  unamiable  and 
always  censurable  qualities:  ihey  spring  fioni  the 
'iirshness  and  roughness  of  the  humour;  '  No  cnm- 
plaint  is  more  feelingly  made  than  that  of  the  harsh 
and  rugged  manners  of  persons  with  whom  we  have 
an  intercourse.' — Blair.  Severe  and  rigorous  are  not 
always  to  be  condemned  ;  they  spring  from  principle, 
and  are  often  resorted  to  by  necessily.  Harshness  is 
always  mingled  wilh  aniier  and  peisnnal  feeling: 
feoerity  or  rigow^  chaiacterizes  the  thing  inoiethan 
the  temper  of  the  person. 

A  harsh  tiiastpr  renders  every  burden  which  he  iin 
poses  doubly  severe,  by  the  grating  manner  in  which  he 
conmninicatf^shis  will:  a  scuere  master  simply  imposes 
the  burden  in  a  manner  to  enforce  obedience.  'I'lre 
one  seems  to  indulge  himself  in  infliciinL'  jtain :  the 
other  seems  to  act  from  a  motive  that  is  independent 
of  tlie  pain  inflicted.  A  harsh  man  is  therefore  always 
severe,  but  wilh  injustice:  a  s(??)^7-e  man,  however,  is 
not  always  Aa?*.TA.  Rigour  is  a  high  degree  of  sejtcn'/^/. 
Due  is  severe  in  the  punishment  of  offences:  one  is 
rigorous  in  exacting  compliance  and  obediencr,  *«■ 
verity  ia  always  more  m  less  necessary  in  the  army,  or 
hi  a  school,  for  the  preservation  of  good  order  rigour 
iscpseniial  in  deahngwitii  the  stubborn  will  and  unruly 
passions  of  men.  A  general  must  be  severe  while  lying 
Vi  al^arter^,  to  prevent  drunkenness  and  theft :  but  he 


must  be  rigorous  when  invodina,  i  foreign  cruntry,  ir 
prevent  the  ill-treatment  of  the  inhabitants;  It  i6 
pride  which  hlls  the  world  with  s(i  mucij  hirshness 
and  severity.  We  are  rigorous  to  offences  as  if  we 
had  never  offended.' — Blair. 

A  measure  is  severe  that  threatens  heavy  conse 
quences  to  those  who  do  not  comply  ;  a  line  of  conduct 
is  rigorous  that  binds  men  down  wilJi  great  exacLiLude 
to  a  particular  mode  of  proceeding.  A  judge  is  severe 
who  is  ready  to  punish  and  unwilling  to  pardr>n. 


AUSTERE,  RIGID,  SEVERE,  RIGOROUS, 
STERN. 

Austere,  in  Latin  austerus  sour  or  rough,  from  iim 
Greek  avio  to  dry,  signifies  rough  or  harsh,  from 
drought;  W^id  and  rigorous^  from  the  Latin  rigeo 
and  the  Greek  piyiia,  signifies  stiffness  or  unbendmg- 
ness ;  severe^  m  Latin  scverus,  comes  from  stBvus 
cruel ;  stem,  in  Saxon  sternsy  German  strcng  strong, 
has  the  sense  of  strictness. 

.Austere  applies  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others; 
rigid  applies  to  ourselves  ordy;  sever e^ rigorous.,  stern, 
apply  to  others  only.  We  are  austere  in  our  manner 
of  living;  rigid  in  our  mode  of  tiiinking ;  austere, 
severe,  rigorous,  and  stern  in  our  mode  of  dealing 
wilh  others.  Effeminacy  is  opposed  to  austerity,  plia- 
bility to  rigidity. 

The  dMsiere  man  mortifies  himself;  the  rigid  man 
binds  himself  to  a  rule  :  the  austerities  formerly  prac- 
tised among  the  Roman  Catholicks  vveie  in  many  in 
stances  the  consequence  of  7-»^i(/  piety:  themannersof 
a  man  aie  austere  when  he  lefuses  to  take  part  in  any 
social  enjoyments;  his  probity  is7-z>?(Z,  that  is,  inacces- 
sible to  the  allurements  of  gain,  or  the  urgency  of  ne 
cessity  :  an  austere  life  cfinsists  not  only  in  the  piiva 
lion  of  every  pleasure,  but  in  the  infliction  of  every 
pain  :  ^  Jiustcrity  is  the  proper  antidote  to  indulgcmcfi , 
the  diseases  of  the  mind  as  \\e\\  as  body  are  cured  by 
contraries.' — Johnson.  Rigid  justice  is  unbiassed,  no 
less  by  the  fear  of  toss  than  by  ihe  desire  of  gain  •  the 
present  age  affords  no  examples  of  anstcriiy,  but  too 
many  of  its  opposite  extreme,  etreminacy  ;  and  the 
rigidity  of  former  times,  in  inndes  of  thinking,  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  culpable  laxity  ;  '  In  things  which 
are  not  immediately  subject  to  religious  or  moral  con- 
sideration, it  is  dangerous  to  be  too  long  or  too  rigidly 
in  the  right.' — Johnson. 

Austere,  when  taken  with  relation  lo  others,  is  said 
of  the  behaviour;  seucre  of  the  contiuct:  a  [larenl  is 
austere  in  his  lonks,  his  mamiers,  and  his  words  to  his 
child ;  he  is  severe  in  the  restraints  he  imposes,  and  the 
punishments  he  inflicts:  an  austere  maslet  speaks  but 
to  command,  and  commatids  so  as  to  bi;  obeyed;  a 
severe  master  punishes  every  fault,  and  puiLshes  in  an 
undue  measure;  an  ausiere  temper  is  nevi*r  softened; 
the  countenance  of  such  a  one  never  lelaxes  into  a 
smile,  nor  is  he  plea^t^d  to  witness  smiles:  a  severe 
temper  is  ready  to  catch  at  the  imperfections  of  others, 
and  to  wound  the  offender:  a  judge  sliould  be  a  rigid 
adnnnistratnr  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  and 
severe  in  the  punishment  of  fffences  as  occasion  re- 
quires; but  nevore  austere  towirda  those  who  appear 
before  him;  austcriiy  of  manner  "'onld  ill  become 
him  who  sits  as  a  protrctor  ot' eu  her  the  innocent  or 
the  injured. 

Rigour  is  a  species  of  great  severity,  namely,  in  the 
infliction  of  punishment ;  towards  enormous  offenders, 
or  on  particular  occasions  where  an  t'xani))le  is  reqnx 
site,  rigour  may  be  adopted,  but  otherwise  it  mark 
a  cruel  temper.  A  man  is  austere  in  his  matmers, 
*e7!ere  in  his  remaiks,  and  rigorous  in  his  discipline; 
'If  you  are  hard  or  contracted  in  your  judEZf-nients, 
seve7-c  in  your  censures,,and  oppressive  in  ynur  deal 
injis;  then  conclude  with  certainty  that  what  you  hau 
teimcd  piety  was  but  an  empty  name.' — Blair.  'It 
is  not  by  rigorous  disciplint-  and  unrelaxing  austerity 
that  the  aged  ran  maintain  an  ascendant  over  youthful 
minds.' — Blair. 

Austerity,  rigidity,  and  severity  may  be  habitual ; 
rigour  and  sternness  are  occasional.  Stcriiv-ess  is  3 
species  of  severity  more  in  manner  than  in  direc' 
action ;  a  commander  may  issue  his  comman  its  sternly 
or  a  despot  may  issue  his  stern  decrees; 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew 
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Yet  he  was  kintl,  or  it  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bora  to  leaviiiiiy  was  in  fault. 

Goldsmith. 
It  is  stern  criticism  to  say,  that  Mr.  Pope's  is  not  a 
ffanslation  of  Homer,'— Cumberland. 


ACRIMONY,  TARTNESS,  ASPERITY, 
HARSHNESS. 

These  epithets  are  tiguratively  employed  to  denote 
sharpness  of  feeling  corresponding  to  tlie  quality  in 
natural  bodies. 

Jicriiiwmjy  in  Latin  acrimonia,  from  acer  sharp,  is 
the  characieristick  of  garlick,  mustard,  and  pepper, 
that  is,  a  biliiig  sliarpness;  tartness^  from  tart^  is  not 
improbably  derived  from  tarta>\  the  quality  of  which 
it  in  some  degree  resembles,  expressing  a  high  degree 
of  acid  peculiar  to  vinegar;  aspcriiyj  in  Latin  aspe- 
ritas,  from  asper^  comes  from  tlie  Gretk  atnrpof  fallow, 
without  culture  and  without  fruit  as  applied  to  land 
that  is  too  hard  and  rough  to  be  tilled ;  harshness, 
from  harshj  in  German  and  TeutoMick  kerbe,  ha-bisch, 
Swedish  kerb.,  Latin  accrbus,  deu'-tes  the  sharp,  rough 
*.aste  of  unripe  fruit. 

A.  quick  sense  produces  acrivi:mj:  it  is  too  frequent 
^jriong  dispulanis,  who  imbilter  each  other's  feelings. 
An  acute  sensibility,  coupled  with  quickness  of  intel- 
lecr,  produces  lartness :  it  is  too  frequent  among  fe- 
males. Acrimony  is  a  transient  feeling  that  discovers 
itself  by  tlie  words;  'The  gpuius  even  when  hi;  en- 
iieavours  oidy  to  eiiiertain  or  instiuct,  yet  suffers  per- 
secution from  innumerable  ciitlcks,  whose  acrimoDy'is 
excited  merely  by  ilie  pain  of  seeing  others  pleaded.' — 
Johnson.  Tartness  Is  an  habiiual  irritability  that 
mingles  itself  with  the  tone  and  looks;  'When  his 
humours  grew  tart,  as  being  now  in  the  lees  of  fa- 
vour, they  tn-ake  ftirlh  inlo  certain  sudden  excesses.'— 
WoTioN.  An  acritnonious  reply  frequently  gives  rise 
to  much  ill-will ;  a  tart  reiily  is  ollen  treated  witli  In- 
difference, a:5  indicative  of  the  natural  temper,  rather 
than  of  any  unfriendly  feeling. 

J3sperity  and  harshness  respect  ime's  conduct  to  in- 
fer I  ours  ■  the  latter  expresses  a  strong  degree  of  the 
former  Asparity  is  npposed  to  mildiie,-s  and  forbear- 
ance ;  harshness  to  klndticsfj.  A  reprool  is  conveyed 
with  asperity,  when  the  words  and  looks  convey  slrouf^ 
displeasure;  'The  charity  of  the  one,  like  kindly  ex- 
halations, will  descend  in  showers  of  blessings;  but 
the  rigour  and  asperity  of  the  other,  in  a  severe  doom 
upon  "ourselves." — GovuRNMiiNT  of  xnii:  ToNSUii.  A 
treatment  is  harsh  when  It  wounds  the  feelings,  end 
does  violence  to  the  affections : 

Thy  tender  hefted  nature  shall  not  give 

Phee  o'er  to  harshness :  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but 
thine 

Do  comfoit  and  not  burn. — Shakspkarb. 
Mistresses  sometimes  chide  their  servants  with   as- 
perity;   parents  sometimes  deal  harshly  with   their 
children. 

Harshness  and  asperity  are  also  applied  to  other 
objects  :  the  former  to  sounds  or  words,  the  latter  figu- 
ratively to  the  atmosphere;  'Cowley  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  power  of  writing  easily  beyond  any  other 
of  our  poHLs,  yet  his  pursuit  of  reimite  thoughts  led 
bim  often  into  harshness  of  ex|)ression.'— Johnson. 
'The  nal?edness  ami  aspej-ity  of  the  wintery  world 
always  fills  the  beholder  with  pensive  and  profound 
astonishment.' — Johnso.s. 


TO  SATISFY,  PLEASE,  GRATIFY. 
To  satisfy  (v.  Omtcntment)  Is  rather  to  produce  plea- 
sure ndireclly;  lo  please  {v.  ./Sgreeablr.)  is  to  pniduce 
it  directly:  the  former  is  negarive,  the  latter  positive, 
plrosure:  aa  every  desire  Is  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  pain,  sa(i>/acfion  which  is  the  removal  of  desire 
is  itself  to  a  certain  extent  pleasure;  but  what, 9nf./,'f^es 
is  not  always  calculated  to  please;  nor  is  that  which 
pleases,  that  which  will  always  satisfy:  plain  food 
satisfies  a  hungry  person  but  does  not  plcuse  nim 
when  he  is  not  hungry;  socinl  enjoymenis  please^  but 
they  are  very  far  from  satisfying  those  who  do  not 
restrict  their  indulu'encies ;  '  He  who  has  run  nver  the 
whole  circle  of  earthly  pleasures  will  be  forced  to 
foniplairi  that  either  they  were  not  jdeasures  o    that 


pleasure  was  not  satisfaction," — South  To  gratifj 
18  toplease  in  a  high  degree,  to  produce  a  vi\ld  plea- 
snre ;  we  may  beyj/eusefMvith  trifles,  but  we  are  com- 
monly gratified  with  such  things  as  acl  strongly  either 
on  the  senses  or  the  alfcctions;  an  epicure  Is  grutified 
wiih  those  delicacies  which  suit  his  lasle;  an  amateur 
in  nmsick  will  be  gratified  \\\\\\  hearing  a  [lieco  of 
Handel's  coin,posillon  finely  purtonnud;  'Did  we  con- 
sider that  the  mind  of  a  man  is  the  man  himself,  we 
should  think  it  the  most  unnatuial  sort  of  self-murilei: 
to  sacrifice  the  sentiment  of  the  soul  to  gratify  '.ho 
appelitea  of  the  body.'— Steele. 


TO  SATISFY,  SATIATE,  GLUT,  CLUi. 

To  satisfy  is  to  take  enough ;  satiate  is  a  frtquenta 
tivc  formed  fVoni  satis  enough,  signifying  to  have  more 
than  enough ;  glat,  in  Liiiin  glutioy  from  gnla  the 
throat,  signifies  to  take  down  the  throat ;  cloy  is  a 
varlatinn  of  clog. 

Satisfaction  brings  pleasure;  it  is  what  nature  de. 
maiids  ;  and  nature  therefore  makes  a  suitable  return 
satiety  is  attended  with  disgust;  it  is  wliat  appetite 
demands;  but  appetite  Is  the  corruption  of  nature  and 
produces  nothing  but  evil:  glutti?ig  is  an  act  of  in 
temperance;  it  is  what  the  iiicudliiate  appetite  de- 
mands; it  greatly  exceeds  the  former  in  degree  boih 
of  the  cause  and  the  consequence  ;  cloyivg  is  the  con 
sequence  of  glutting.  Every  healthy  person  satisfies 
himself  with  a  regular  portion  of  food;  cblldicn  if 
unrestrained  seek  to  satiate  their  appetites,  and  cluy 
themsidves  by  their  excesses;  brutes,  or  men  debased 
into  biutes,  ^■/MMheniselves  with  that  wljich  is  agiee- 
able  to  theii  appetites. 

The  first  three  lerins  are  employed  in  a  moral  appli- 
cation ;  the  last  may  also  be  used  figuratively;  wo 
satisfy  desires  In  general,  or  any  [larlicnhir  desire; 
'  The  only  thing  that  can  give  the  mind  any  solid  satis- 
faction is  a  certain  complacency  and  lepose  In  the 
good  providence  of  God.' — Herring.  Wasatiatt  tte 
appetite  for  pleasure  or  power  ; 

'T  was  not  enough, 
Ry  subtle  fraud  to  snatch  a  single  life; 
Puny  iuipieiy!  whole  kingditms  fell, 
To  sate  the  lust  of  power. — Pokteus. 
One  gluts  the  eyes  or  the  ears  by  any  thing  that  Is 
horrid  or  extravagant;  'If  the  understanding  be  de- 
tained by  occupations  less  pleasing,  it  returns  agahi  to 
study  with  greater  alacrity  than  when  it  is  glutted 
with  ideal  pleasures.' — Johnson.    We  may  he  cloyed 
by  an  uninterrnpred  round  of  pleasures;  'Religious 
pleasure  is  such  a  pleasure  as  can  never  cloy  or  ovei 
work  the  mind.' — South. 


ENJOYMENT,  FRUITION,  GRATIFICATION. 

Enjoyment^  from  enjoy  tn  have  the  joy  or  pleasme, 
signiiies  either  the  act  of  enjoying,  or  the  pleasure 
Itself  derived  from  that  act ; /ru/i/o?;,  fiom  fruor  to 
enjoy.  Is  employed  only  for  the  act  of  enjoying. 

VVe  speak  either  of  the  enjoyment  of  any  pleasure, 
or  of  the  enjoyment  as  a  pleasure:  we  speak  ol"  those 
pleasm-es  which  are  received  from  Ihe  fruition,  in 
distinction  from  those  which  are  only  hi  expectation. 
The  enjoyment  is  cither  corporeal  or  spiritual,  a-;  the 
enjoyment  of  musick,or  Oieenjoyinentnf  i^tudy  ;  '  The 
enjoyment  of  fame  brings  but  very  little  [ik*asnru, 
tliouirh  the  loss  or  want  of  it  be  very  sensible  and 
afflicting.' — Addison.  Fruition  mostly  leians  to  sen- 
sible, or  at  lea-st  to  external  objects;  hn[ie  intervenes 
between  tlie  desire  and  the  fruition ;  '  Fame  is  a  good 
so  wholly  foreign  to  our  natures  that  we  have  no  faculty 
in  the  soul  adapted  to  it,  nor  any  rng;in  in  the  body  to 
relish  it;  an  object  of  desire  placed  out  of  the  pussi' 
bility  of  frmtwn.'' — Addison. 

Gratification,  from  the  verb  to  gratify  make  grate- 
ful or  pleasant,  signifies  cither  Ihe  act  of  givin;;  plea 
snre,  or  the  pleasure  received.  Enjoyment  sp'ings 
from  every  object  which  Is  cnpable  of  yieldiiiN;  plea- 
sure; by  distinction  however  from  moral  and  railona 
objects;  'His  hopes  and  expectations  ar^  bigger  that; 
his  enjoyments.^ — Tillotshn.  ^it  the  graiijication, 
which  is  a  species  of  cnjcymevt,  is  obtained  Ihrnngh 
the  medium  of  the  senses;  'The  man  nf  pleasure  Utile 
knows  ilie  perfect  joy  he  loses  for  the  disappointing 
gratifications  which   he  pursues.' — A'ioison      Thn 
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enjoyment  is  not  so  vivid  as  the  gratification:  the 
gratification  is  not  so  permanent  as  tlie  enjoyment. 
Domestick  life  lias  its  peculiar  evjoyments  ;  brilliant 
spectacles  afford  gratification.  Our  capacity  for  cnjoy- 
TRcnts  depends  upon  our  intellectual  endowments;  our 
frraiification  depends  upon  tlie  tone  of  our  feelings, 
and  the  nature  of  our  desires. 

CONTENTIVIENT,  SATISFACTION. 

Conte  itment,  in  French  contentmenty  from  content., 
in  Latin  contentus,  participle  of  contineo  to  contain  or 
told,  signifies  the  Jteeping  one's  self  to  a  thing ;  satis- 
fzction,  in  Latin  satisfacio,  compounded  of  satis  and 
f(KiOy  signifies  the  malting  or  having  enough, 

C-3ntentment  lies  in  ourselves :  satisfaction  is  de- 
rived from  external  objects ;  one  is  contented  when 
one  wishes  for  no  more :  one  is  satisfied  when  one  has 
ohtaired  whiit  one  wishes;  the  contented  man  has 
always  enouga  ;  the  satisfied  man  receives  enough. 

The  C'.mtcnted  nian  will  not  he  dissatisfied;  but  lie 
who  iooirs  fo?  satisfaction  will  never  be  contented. 
Co?iteniment  ij  the  absence  of  pain  ;  satisfaction  is 
positive  pleasure.  Contentment  is  accompanied  with 
ilie  enjoyment  of  what  one  has;  satisfaction  is  ofien 
quickly  followtd  with  the  alloy  of  wanting  more.  A 
contented  man  can  never  be  miserable ;  a  satisfied 
man  can  scare*  ly  he  long  happy.  Contentment  is  a 
permanent  and  habitual  state  of  mind  ;  it  is  the  restric- 
tion of  all  our  thoughts,  views,  and  desires  within  the 
compass  of  present  possession  and  enjoyment ; 

True  happiness  is  to  no  place  confin'd, 

But  still  is  found  in  a  contented  mind. — Anonymous. 
Satisfaction  is  a  -partial  and  turbulent  state  of  the 
feelings,  which  awakens  ratl^er  than  deadens  desire; 
'  Women  who  have  been  married  some  time,  not  hav- 
ing it  in  Iheir  heads  to  draw  after  them  a  numerous 
train  of  followers,  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  pos- 
ciession  of  one  man's  heart.' — Spectator.  Content- 
ment is  suited  to  our  present  condition  ;  it  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  :  satisfac- 
tion belongs  to  no  created  being  ;  one  sati.^fied  desire 
engenders  another  that  demands  satisfaction.  Con- 
tentment is  within  tbe  reach  of  the  poor  man,  to 
whom  it  is  a  continual  feast;  but  satisfaction  has 
never  been  procured  by  wealth,  however  enormous,  or 
ambition,  however  boundless  and  successful.  We 
should  therefore  look  for  the  contented  man,  where 
there  are  the  fewest  means  of  being  satisfied.  Our 
duty  bids  us  be  contented  ;  our  desires  ask  to  he  satis- 
fied; but  our  duty  is  associated  with  our  happiness ; 
nur  desires  are  the  sources  of  our  misery. 


PLAY,  GAIME,  SPORT. 

Flay.,  from  the  French  plaire  to  please,  signiiics  in 
general  what  one  does  to  please  one's  self;  game,  in 
Kaxon^amm^,  very  probably  comes  from  the  Greek 
yaniu)  to  marry,  which  is  the  season  for  games ;  the 
word  ya/if'w,  itself,  comes  from  yai'w  to  be  buoyant  or 
bofisting,  whence  comes  our  word  gay ;  sport,  in 
German  spass  or  posse,  comes  from  the  Greek  Trai^w 
to  jest. 

Play  and  game  hoth  inc!'.:de  exercise,  corporeal  or 
mental,  or  bo'ih  ;  hutplay  is  an  unsystematick,  ^ame  a 
systematick,  exercise  ;  children  play  when  they  merely 
rim  after  each  other,  but  this  is  no  game  ;  on  the  other 
hanil,  when  they  exercise  with  tlie  ball  according  to 
any  rule,  this  is  a  game;  every  game  therefore  is  a 
play,  hut  iivery  play  is  not  a.  game:  trundling  a  hoop 
iH  a;pZi27/,  but  nota^amfi."  cricket  is  both  a  plap  and 
Rgame.  One' person  mny  have  his  pZay  by  himself, 
but  there  must  be  more  than  one  to  have  a  game. 
Play  is  adapted  to  infants;  games  to  those  who  are 
more  advanced.  Flay  is  the  necessary  unbending  of 
the  mind  to  give  a  free  exercise  to  the  body  :  game  is 
the  direction  of  the  mind  to  the  lighter  objects  of  in- 
tellectual pursuit.  An  intemperate  love  of  play, 
{hough  prejudicial  to  the  improvement  of  young 
people,  is  not  always  the  worst  indication  which  they 
can  give;  it  is  often  coupled  with  qualities  of  a  better 
kind  ;  '  Flay  is  not  unlawful  merely  as  a  contest.' — 
IIawkesworth.  ^hen  games  are  pursued  with  too 
much  ardour,  particularly  for  the  purposes  of  gain, 
tliey  are  -altogether  prejudicial  to  tlie  understandin; 
»nd  ruinous  to  *he  morals  ■ 


What  arms  to  use^  or  nets  to  frame, 

Wild  beuststocombat  or  to  yimc, 

With  all  the  mysteries  of  that^-ame — Waller 

Sport  is  a  bodily  exercise  connected  with  the  prow 
cution  of  some  object;  it  is  so  far,  tlioiefore,  distinct 
from  either  play  or  game:  foi  play  may  be  purely 
corporeal;  game,  principally  intellectual;  but  sport 
is  a  mixture  of  both.  Tlie  game  comprehends  the 
exercise  of  an  art,  and  the  perfection  which  is  attained 
in  that  art  is  the  end  or  sourceof  pleasure  ;  the  sport 
is  merely  the  prosecution  of  an  object  which  may  be, 
and  mostly  is,  attainable  by  one's  physical  jiowers 
without  any  exercise  of  art:  the  game^  therefoie,  is 
intellectual  both  in  the  end  and  the  means;  the  sport 
only  in  the  end.  Draughts,  backgammon,  cards,  and 
tbe  like,  are  games:  but  hunting,  shooting,  racing, 
bowling,  quoits,  &c.  are  termed  more  properly  sports  . 
there  are,  however,  many  things  which  may  be  deno 
minated  either ^ame  or  sport  according  as  it  has  more 
or  less  of  art  in  it.  Wrestling,  boxing,  chariot-racing, 
and  the  like,  were  carried  to  such  perfection  by  the 
ancients  that  they  are  always  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  games ;  of  which  we  have  historical  accounts 
under  the  different  titles  of  the  Olympick,  the  Pythian, 
the  Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian  ^amejf.  Similar  exer- 
cises, when  practised  by  the  rusticks  in  England,  have 
been  commonly  denominated  rural  sports.  Upon  this 
ground  game  is  used  abstractedly  for  the  part  of  the 
^(ZTwe  in  which  the  whole  art  lies:  '  There  is  no  man 
of  sense  and  honesty  but  must  see  and  own,  whethei 
he  understands  the  game  or  not,  that  it  is  an  evident 
folly  for  any  people,  instead  of  prosecuting  the  old 
honest  methods  of  industry  and  frugality,  to  sit  down 
to  a  publick  gaming  table,  and  play  off  their  money 
to  one  another.' — Berkeley.  Sport  is  used  for  the 
end  of  the  sport  or  theiileasure  produced  by  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end;  thus  we  say  that  the^ame  is  won  or 
lost ;  to  be  clever  or  inexpert  at  a  game  ;  to  have  mucii 
sport,  to  enjoy  the  sport,  or  to  spoil  the  sport; 

Now  for  our  mountain  sport  up  to  yon  hill : 

Your  legs  are  young. — Shakspeare. 

Game  is  sometimes  used  figuratively  for  any  3che.iie 
or  course  of  conduct  pursued  ; 

War !  that  mad  game  the  world  so  loves  to  play. 

Swift 
Sport  is  sometimes  used  for  the  subject  of  sport  \x. 
another ; 

Commit  not  thy  prophetick  mind 

To  flitting  leaves,  tlie  sfort  of  every  wind, 

Lest  they  disperse  in  air. — Dkyden. 

Why  on  that  brow  dwell  sorrow  and  dismay, 
Where  loves  were  wont  to  syor£,  and  smiles  to  play  1 

Swift. 
The  epithets ;)Za7//uZ,  gamesome,  and  sportivehent  a 
very  similar  distinction.  Pioy/wZ is  taken  in  a  general 
sense  for  a  disposition  to  tiZqt/,  and  applies  peculiarly 
to  children;  'He  is  scandalized  at  youth  for  being 
lively,  and  at  childhood  for  he'm^playfuL'' — Addison. 
Gamesome  denotes  a  disposition  to  indulge  in  jrat,  but 
is  seldom  employed  in  a  good  sense ; 

Belial  in  like  gamesome  mood. — Milton. 
Sportive,\vh\z\\  denotes  a  disposition  to  sporting  or 
carrying  on  a  sport,  is  a  term  of  stronger  import  than 
playful ; 

I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  new  : 

Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money  1 

Shakspeare. 


FREAK,  WHIM. 
Freah  most  probably  comes  from  the  German/recA 
bold  and  petulant.  Whim,  fiom  the  Teutonick  wimmen 
to  whine  or  whimper:  but  they  have  at  presetit  some- 
what deviated  from  their  original  meaning;  for  a /real 
has  more  of  childislinesg  and  humour  than  boldness  in 
it,  a  whim  more  of  eccentricity  than  of  childishness. 
Fancy  and  fortune  are  both  said  to  have  their/rcaAs, 
as  Ihey  both  deviate  most  widely  in  their  movemente 
from  all  rule;  butWiims  are  at  most  but  singular devia 
tiong  of  the  mind  from  its  ordinary  and  even  course 
Females  aremostliabletobeseizedwiih/reaitj,  which 
are  in  their  nature  sudden  and  not  to  be  calculate(^ 
uDon;  men  are  apt  to  indulge  themselves  \mokims 
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trnicn  aic  in  lUeir  nature  strange  and  often  laugliable. 
We  should  call  it  a  freak  for  a  female  to  put  on  the 
liabit  of  a  male,  and  so  accoutied  to  sally  forili  into  the 
streets ; 

But  the  long  pomp,  the  midnight  masquerade, 
With  all  the  freaks  of  wanton  vvealih  array'd, 
In  these,  ere  trifles  half  their  wish  obtain, 
The  toiling  pleasure  sickens  into  pain. — Goldsmith. 

We  term  it  a  wAim  in  a  man  who  takes  a  resolution 
never  to  shave  himself  any  more ; 

'T  ic  all  bequeathed  to  publick  uses, 
To  publick  uses  I  There 's  a  whim .' 
What  had  the  pubhck  done  for  him  ?— Swift 


JfANCIFUL,  FANTASTICAL,  WHIMSICAL, 
CAPRICIOUS. 

Fanciful  signifies  full  of  fancy  {v.  Conceit) ;  fantas- 
tical signifies  belonging  to  the  phantasy,  which  is  the 
Immediate  derivative  from  the  Greek;  whimsical  sig- 
nifies cither  like  a  whim,  or  having  a  whim;  capricious 
Bignifies  having  caprice- 
Fanciful  Rnd  fantastical  are  both  employed  for  per- 
sons and  things  ;  whimsical  and  capricious  are  mostly 
•mployed  for  persons,  or  what  is  personal.  Fanciful^ 
in  regard  to  persons,  Is  said  of  that  which  is  irregular 
in  the  taste  or  judgement ;  fantastical  is  said  of  thai 
which  violates  all  propriety,  as  well  as  regularity;  the 
former  may  consist  of  a  simple  deviation  from  rule; 
the  latter  is  something  extravagant.  A  person  may, 
therefore,  sometimes  be  advantageously  fanciful^ 
although  he  can  never  be  fantastical  but  to  his  dis- 
credit. Lively  minds  will  ha  fanciful  in  the  choice  of 
their  dress,  furniture,  or  equipage;  'There  is  some- 
thing very  sublime,  though  very  fanciful,  in  Plato's 
description  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  "truth  is  his 
body,  and  light  his  shadow."  '—Addison.  The  tiftecta- 
tion  of  singularity  frequently  renders  people  fantas- 
tical in  their  manners  as  well  as  their  dress ; 
Methinksheroick  poesy,  till  now, 
Like  some  fantastick  fairy  land  did  show. 

Cowley. 
Fanciful  is  faid  mostly  in  regard  to  errours  of  opi- 
nion or  taste ;  it  springs  from  an  aberration  of  the 
mind :  iBhivisicat  is  a  species  of  the  fanciful  in  regard 
to  one's  iiJces  or  dislikes  :  capricious  respects  errours 
of  temper,  or  irregularities  of  feeling.  The  fanciful 
does  not  necessarily  imply  instability ;  but  the  capri- 
cious excludes  the  idea  of  fixedness.  One  is  fanciful 
by  attaching  a  reality  to  that  which  only  passes  in 
one's  own  mind;  one  is  whimsical  in  the  inventions 
of  \.\\e  fancy ;  one  is  capricious  by  acting  and  judging 
witliout  rule  or  reason  in  tiiat  wliicli  admits  of  boih. 
A  person  discovers  himself  to  be  fanciful  who  majics 
difiicalties  and  objections  which  have  no  foundation  in 
the  external  object,  but  in  his  own  mind;  'The  Eng- 
lish are  naturally/aTiw/u^.' — Adbison.  A  person  dis- 
covers himself  to  be  capricious  when  he  likes  and  dis- 
likes the  same  thing  in  quick  succession;  'Many  of 
the  pretended  friendships  of  youth  are  Ibunded  on 
cajjrzcfo'Hs  liking. '—Br.AiR.  A  person  discovers  him- 
self to  be  whimsicil  who  falls  upon  unaccountable 
modes,  and  imagines  unaccountable  tilings; 
'T  is  this  exalted  power,  whose  business  lies 
In  nonsense  and  impossibilities  : 
This  made  a  whimsical  philosopher 
Before  tlie  spacious  world  a  tub  jirefer. 

R0CHI:STER. 

Sick  persons  are  apt  to  be  fanciful  in  their  food; 
females,  whose  minds  are  not  well  disciplined,  are  apt 
to  be  capricious;  the  English  have  the  character  of 
being  a  whimsical  nation.  In  application  to  things, 
ihe  terms  fa?icifui  and  fantastical  preserve  a  similar 
dfetinction  ;  what  is  fanciful  may  be  the  real  and  just 
combination  of  a  well  regulated  fancy,  or  the  unreal 
combination  of  a  distempered /anc?/;  tbc  fantastical 
is  not  only  the  unreal,  but  the  distorted  combination  of 
a  disordered/flTicy.  In  sculpture  or  painting  drapery 
inny  be  fancifully  disposed :  the  airiness  and  showiness 
fvhich  would  not  be  becoming  even  in  the  dress  of  a 
foung  female,  would  be  fantastical  in  that  of  an  old 
ivomau 


FASTIDIOUS,  SaUEAMISH. 

Fastidious,  in  halm  fasiidiosus,  fvoxn  fastus  pride 

signifies  proudly,  nice,  not  easily  plrnsed  :  squeamish, 

changed  from  qualmish  or  weak-stomached,  significB, 

in  the  moral  sense,  foolishly  sick,  easily  disgusted. 

A  female  is  fastidious  when  she  criticises  the  dreas 
or  manners  of  her  rival ;  '  The  perception  as  well  as 
the  senses  may  be  improved  to  our  own  disquiet ;  and 
we  may  by  diligent  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  dislike 
raise  in  time  an  artificial  fastidiousness.''— Joukbov 
She  is  squeamish  in  the  choice  of  her  own  dress,  com 
pany,  words,  &c.  Wiioever  examines  his  own  impei 
fectiona  will  cease  to  be  fastidioua ; 

Were  the  fates  more  kind, 
Our  narrow  luxuries  would  soon  grow  stale ; 
Were  these  exhanstloss,  nature  would  grow  sick. 
And,  cloy'd  wilii  pleasure,  squeamishly  complain 
That  all  is  vanity,  and  life  a  dream. — Armstrong. 
Whoever  restrains  humour  and  caprice  will  cease  U 
be  squeamish. 

PARTICULAR,   SINGULAR,  ODD,   ECCEN 

TRICK,  STRANGE. 
Particular,  ivi  French  particulier,  Latin  particu 
laHs,  from  pariicula  a  particle,  signifies  belonging  to 
a  particle  or  a  very  small  part ;  singular,  in  French 
singulier,  Latin  singularis,  from  singulus  every  one, 
which  very  probably  comes  from  the  Hebrew  7JD 
peculium,  or  private  property;  odd  is  probably  changed 
from  add,  signifying  something  arbitrarily  added;  eccen 
trick,  from  ex  and  centre,  signifies  out  of  the  centre  01 
direct  line;  siraiiffe,  in  French  Strange,  Latin  extra, 
and  Greek  i^  out  of,  signifies  out  of  some  other  part, 
or  not  belonging  to  this  part. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  either  as  characteria- 
ticks  of  persons  or  things.  What  is  particular  belonga 
to  some  small  particle  or  point  to  which  it  is  confined  • 
what  is  singular  is  single,  or  the  only  one  of  its  kind ; 
what  is  odd  is  without  an  equal  or  any  thing  with 
which  it  is  fit  to  pair  ;  what  is  eccentrick  is  not  to  be 
brought  within  any  rule  or  estimate,  it  deviates  to  the 
right  and  the  left  ;  what  is  strange  is  different  from 
that  which  one  is  accustomed  to  see,  it  does  not  admit 
of  comparison  or  assimilation.  A  person  is  particular 
as  it  respects  himself;  he  is  singular  as  it  respects 
others ;  he  is  particular  in  his  habits  or  modes  of 
action ;  he  is  singular  in  that  which  is  about  him ; 
we  may  be  particular  or  singular  in  our  dress  ;  in  the 
former  case  we  study  the  minute  points  of  our  dress  to 
please  ourselves;  in  the  latter  case  we  tidopt  a  mode 
of  dress  that  distinguishes  us  from  all  others. 

One  is  odd,  eccentrick,  and  strange  more  as  it  re 
spects  established  modes,  forms,  and  rules,  than  indivi- 
dual circumstances ;  a  person  is  odd  when  his  actiona 
or  his  words  bear  no  resemblance  to  that  of  others , 
he  is  eccentrick  if  lie  irregularly  departs  from  the  cus 
tomary  modes  of  proceeding  ;  he  is  strange  when  that 
which  he  does  makes  him  new  or  unknown  to  those 
who  are  about  him.  Particularity  and  singularity 
are  not  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense  ;  oddness,  eccen- 
tricity, and  strangeness  are  never  taken  in  a  good 
one.  A  person  ought  to  be  particular  in  the  choice 
of  his  society,  his  amusements,  his  books,  and  the  like ; 
he  ought  to  be  singular  in  virtue,  when  vice  is  unfor 
Innately  prevalent ;  but  ;;ar/ic«/ari77/ becomes  ridicu 
lous  when  it  respects  trifles ;  and  singularity  becomes 
culpable  when  it  is  not  warranted  by  the  most  impe 
rious  necessity.  As  oddness,  eccentricity,  and  strange 
7ies3  consist  in  the  violation  of  good  order,  of  the  de- 
cencies of  human  life,  or  the  more  important  points  of 
moral  duty,  they  can  never  be  justifiable,  and  often 
unpardonable.  An  odd  man,  whom  no  one  can  asso 
ciate  with,  and  who  likes  to  associate  with  no  one,  is 
an  outcast  by  nature,  and  a  burden  to  the  society 
which  is  troubled  with  his  presence.  An  eccentrick 
character,  who  distinguishes  himself  by  nothing  but 
the  breach  of  every  established  rule,  is  a  being  who 
deserves  nothing  but  ridicule,  or  the  more  serious  treat 
ment  of  censure  or  rebuke.  A  strange  person,  who 
makes  himself  a  stranger  among  those  to  whom  he 
is  bound  by  the  clo.sest  ties,  is  a  being  as  unfortunate 
as  he  is  worthless.  Particularity,  in  the  bad  sense, 
arises  either  frum  a  naturally  frivolous  character,  or 
the  want  of  more  serious  objects  to  engage  the  mind  ; 
'  There  is  such  a  particularity  for  ever  aATected  &T 
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great  beautjGs,  that  tlicy  nre  encumbered  willi  their 
charms  in  nil  they  say  or  do.'— Hughes.  Singularity, 
whicli  is  much  ol'iener  taken  In  the  bad  tlian  in  tlie 
good  sense,  arises  fioni  a  prepnslerous  piide  which 
thirsts  after  distinction  even  in  iiilly  ;  '  SingularUy  \v 
oiUy  vicious,  as  it  makes  men  act  contrary  to  reason.' 
—Addison.  Oddness  is  mostly  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
toited  humour,  attributahle  to  iin  unhapiiy  fianie  of 
mind ; 

So  proud,  I  am  no  slave, 
So  inpudent,  I  own  myself  no  linave, 
So  odd,  my  country's  ruin  makes  me  grave. — Pope. 

Eccentriciiy,  which  ii^  the  excess  of  swgularity,  arises 
commonly  from  the  undisciplined  stJite  of  strong 
powers ;  '  That  acute,  though  eccmtrick  observer, 
Rousseau,  had  perceived  that  to  strike  and  interest 
the  publick,  the  marvellous  must  be  produced.'  — 
BuRiCE.  Straiigeupss^  which  is  a  degree  of  oddness^ 
has  its  source  in  the  perverted  state  of  the  heart ;  '  A 
strange,  proud  return  you  may  think  I  make  you, 
madatn,  when  I  tell  yon,  it  is  not  from  every  body  I 
would  he  thus  obliged.' — Suckling.  'Artists,  who 
propose  only  the  imitation  of  such  a  particular  person, 
without  election  of  ideas,  have  been  often  reproacJied 
Car  that  omission.' — Dryden. 

So  singular  a  madness 
Must  have  a  cause  as  strange  as  the  effect. 

Denuam. 
When  applied  to  charncterize  inanimate  objects 
they  are  mostly  used  in  an  indifferent  sense,  but  some- 
times in  a  bad  sense :  the  particular  serves  to  define 
or  specify,  it  is  opposed  to  tiie  general  or  indefinite; 
a  particular  day  or  lionr,  n  particular  case,  a  particu- 
lar person,  are  expressions  whicli  conline  one's  atten- 
tion to  one  precise  object  in  distinction  from  the  rest ; 
singular^  like  the  word  particular,  maiks  but  one  ob- 
ject, and  that  which  is  clearly  pointed  out  in  distinc- 
tion fiom  the  rest;  but  this  term  differs  from  the  former, 
inasmuch  as  the  particular  is  said  only  of  that  wliicii 
one  h;is  arbitrarily  made  particular,  but  the  singular 
IB  so  fiom  its  own  properties  ;  thus  a  [dace  is  particu- 
lar when  we  fix  upon  it,  and  mark  it  out  in  any  man- 
ner so  tiiai  it  may  be  known  from  others ;  a  place  is 
singular  if  it  have  any  thing  in  itself  which  distin- 
guishes  it  from  others.  Od(/,  in  an  indifferent  sense, 
is  opposed  to  even,  and  applied  to  objects  in  general; 
an  odd  numbpr^  an  odd  person,  an  odd  book,  and  ihe 
like :  but  it  is  also  employed  in  a  bad  sense,  to  mark 
objects  wl.iich  are  totally  dissimilar  to  others,  as  an 
odd  idea,  an  odd  conceit,  an  odd  whim,  an  odd  way, 
an  odd  place;  '  History  is  the  great  looking-glass, 
through  which  we  may  behold  with  ancestral  ey^s, 
not  only  the  various  actions  of  past  ages,  and  the  odd 
accidents  that  attend  time,  but  also  discern  the  differ- 
ent hnmnurs  of  men.' — Howbll.  F.cccntrick  is  ap- 
plied m  its  pro|ier  sense  to  matliemaiical  lines  or  cir- 
cles, which  have  not  the  snme  centre,  and  is  never 
employed  in  regard  to  things  in  an  improper  sense; 
strange,  in  its  proper  sense,  marks  that  which  is  un- 
known or  unusual,  as  a  strange  face,  a  stra-nge  fismn, 
a  strange  place;  hnt  in  the  moial  application  it  is 
like  the  word  odd,  and  con\'eys  the  unfavourable  idea 
of  tiiat  which  is  uncommon  and  not  worth  knowing; 
a  straitgp.  noise  designates  not  only  that  which  has  not 
been  iu^ard  before,  but  that  which  it  is  not  desirable 
to  hear;  a  strange  place  may  signify  not  only  tliat 
which  we  have  neon  unacenstoined  to  see,  but  that 
which  has  also  much  in  it  that  is  objectionable  ;  '  Is  it 
not  strange  that  a  rational  man  should  worship  an 
0X7'— SouiH. 


STRANGER,  FOREIGNER,  ALIEN. 
Stranger,  in  French  itrangcr,  Latin  extrancus  or 
extra,  in  Greek  i\,  signifies  iini  of,  that  is,  out  of  an- 
other country  ;  foreigner,  fvnmfuris  abroad,  and  alien, 
from  alictivs  anothi.'r's,  have  obviously  the  same  ori- 
ginal meaning.  They  have,  however,  deviated  in 
their  atceptatinn.^.  Stranger  is  a  general  term,  and 
ap[ilies  to  one  not  known  or  not  an  inhabitant,  whe- 
ther of  Ihe  sjine  or  another  country ;  foreigner  is  ap- 
plied oidy  to  etransfcrs  op  another  country  ;  and  alien 
|g  a  technical  term  applied  in  foreigners  as  subjects  or 
residents,  in  dihiinctjon  from  natural-born  subjects. 
IJiysses  after  iiis  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  was  a 


stravgerin  hist  wn  house.  The  French  are /oretgn  erg 
in  England,  and  the  English  in  France.  Neither  can 
enjoy,  as  aliens,  the  same  privileges  in  a  foreign  coim 
tiy  as  iJiey  do  in  their  own.  The  laws  of  hospitality 
require  us  to  treat  strangers  with  nutre  ceremony  thar 
we  do  members  nf  tlie  name  family,  or  very  intimate 
friends,  'i'he  lower  uider&  of  llie  English  are  apt  to 
treat /ore/^ners  with  an  undeserved  contempt.  Every 
alien  is  obliged  in  lime  of  war  to  have  a  license  for  re 
siding  in  England. 

The  term  stranger  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote 
one  not  acquainted  with  an  object,  or  not  having  ex- 
perienced iis  effects,  as  to  be  a  stranger  to  sorrow,  or 
to  be  a  stranger  to  any  work  or  subject ;  I  was  no 
stranger  to  the  original ;  I  had  also  studied  Virgil's 
design,  and  his  disposition  of  it.  Foreigner  is  used 
only  in  the  above-mentioned  sense;  but  the  epilliel 
foreign  sometimes  signifies  not  belonging  tD  an  object; 
All  the  distinctions  of  tliis  little  lifa 
Are  quite  cutaneous,  quite /orc?Vn  to  the  man. 

Young 
Jllien  is  sometimes  employed  by  the  poets  in  the  sens^ 
of  foreigner ; 
Like  you  an  alien  in  a  land  unknown, 
I  learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own. — Dryden. 
From  stranger  and  alien  come  the  verba  to  estrange 
and  alienate,  which  are  extended  in  their  meaning  and 
application  ;  the  former  signifying  to  make  the  under 
standing  or  mind  of  a  person  strange  to  an  object,  and 
the  latter  to  make  the  heart  or  affections  of  one  person 
5^rfl7f^e  to  another.    Tims  we  may  say  that  the  mind 
becomes  alienated  to  one  object,  wht;n  it  ban  fixed  its 
affections  on  another ;  'The  manner  of  Tiien's  writing 
must    not    alienate    our   hearts    from    thn    truth.'— 
Hooker.    Or  a   person  estranges  himself  from  liis 
family;  'Worldly  and   corrupt  men  estrcnge  then* 
selves  from  all  that  is  divine.' — Blair. 


FINICAL,  SPRUCE,  FOPPISH. 

These  epithets  are  applied  to  such  as  attempt  a« 
finery  by  improper  means.  The  finical  is  insignifi 
cantly  fine  ;  the  spruce  is  laboriously  and  artfullyfine; 
the  foppish  is  fantastically  and  affectedly  fine.  Thf 
finical  is  said  mostly  of  manners  and  speech;  ;1« 
spruce  is  said  of  the  dress:  Ili«  fopvishof  XxGirf  ur.c 
manners. 

A  finical  gentleman  clips  ins  words  ana  screw;  his 
body  into  as  small  a  compass  as  possible  to  give  nim- 
self  the  air  of  a  delicate  perao.i ;  a  iprucp  gentlemaa 
stiives  not  to  have  a  fold  wrong  iii  his  fiill  or  cravat, 
nor  a  hair  of  his  head  to  lie  awmn ;  a  foppish  gentle- 
man seeks,  by  extravagance  in  the  cut  of  his  clothes, 
and  by  the  tawdriness  in  their  ornaments,  to  render 
himself  distinguished  for  finery  A  little  mind,  full  of 
conceit  of  itself,  will  load  a  man  to  h^  finical ;  '  I  can- 
not hear  a  finical  fop  romancing  how  the  king  look 
him  aside  at  such  a  lime;  what  the  queen  said  to  him 
at  another.'— L'Estrangj:.  A  vacant  mind  that  ia 
anxious  to  be  pleasing  will  not  object  to  the  emp^y 
ment  of  rendering  the  poison  spruce; 

Metliinks  I  see  thee  spruce  and  fine, 

With  coat  embroider'd  richly  shirje. — Swift. 
A  giddy,  vain  mind,  eager afterap,(lduse,impelsaman 
to  eveiy  kind  a f  foppery ; 

The  leanird,  full  of  inward  pride, 

The  fops  of  oLitwaid  bliow  il.-ride. — Gay. 

Finical  may  also  be  applied  in  the  same  sense  na  an 
epithet  Ibr  things;  'At  the  top  of  the  building  (Blen- 
heim house)  are  several  cupolas  and  little  turrets  that 
have  but  an  ill  effect,  and.  make  the  building  look  al 
once  finical  and  heavy.' — Pope. 

HUMOUR,  CAPRICE. 
Humour  (v.  Rumour)  ie  general:  caprice  {lu  Fan 
tastical)  is  particular;  humour  may  be  good  or  bad 
caprice  is  always  taken  in  a  had  sense.'  Hnn'ouru 
always  independent  of  fixed  principle;  it  is  the  feeling 
or  impulse  of  the  moment:  capriceia  always  opposed 
to  fixed  principle,  or  rational  motives  of  actijiL';  it  is 
the  feeling  of  the  individual  selling  at  nought  all  rule, 
and  defying  all  reason.  The  feeling  only  ia  p«-rvened 
when  the  humour  predominates  ; 
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Vovj  II  aek  me,  why  I  rallicr  choose  to  Iiave 
A  weight  of  caiTioii  flesh  itinii  to  receive 
Tliree  ilmusand  ducats ;  £  MI  not  answer  that, 
But  say,  it  is  my  humour. — SuAKsrK\RK. 

The  judgeraeiit  and  will  are  perverted  by  caprice:  a 
:liild  sltuws  its  humour  in  Irtittulnci^s  unii  impatience  ; 
a  luai.  bctiays  liis  caprice  in  his  Milt'icimise  wiili 
others,  in  the  uiann^t^incnt  u^l  iii.s  ooncerii^,  in  the 
choice  t)f  iiis  atnuseaiunts;  'Men  will  submit  to  any 
nile  by  which  they  may  be  e.veni|»ifd  from  the  tyranny 
of  caprice  and  chance.' — Johnso.n. 

Indulgence  rendeit:  childron  and  subordinate  persons 
hamor.-ioine :  '1  am  glad  that  lhoui;li  you  are  incrfdu- 
iou;»  you  are  nut  AjtfyiorstJHie  loo.'— ^Goodman,  Ph>s 
peiiiyor  unlimited  power  is  apt  to  rnudora  man  capri- 
cious,  'A  subject  ought  to  suppose  that  there  are  rea 
6iinti,alLliougl;  he  be  not  apprized  of  them,  otherwise  he 
must  tax  Ins  prnice  of  capriciousnvss,  inconstancy,  or 
ill  design.' — Swif-t.  A  humorsome  person  conmionly 
objects  to  be  pleased,  or  is  easily  displeased ;  a  ca- 
pricwus  person  likes  and  dislikes,  approves  and  disap- 
provals the  same  ihiny  in  quick  succt';?si<!n.  Humour, 
when  ap|jh(icl  to  things,  has  the  sense  of  wit ;  whence 
the  distinction  between  huniorsoiae  and  humorous: 
the  former  implying  the  existence  of  humour  or  per- 
verted feeling  in  the  person  ;  the  latter  implying  thfc  ex- 
istence uf  humour  or  wit  in  the  person  or  thing; 

Thy  humorous  vein,  thy  pleasing  folly 

Lies  all  neglected,  all  forgot, 

And  pensive,  wayward,  melancholy, 

'J'Jiou  dread'st  and  hop'st  tliou  know'st  not  what. 

Prior. 
Caprice  is  improperly  applied  to  things  to  designate 
llicir  total  irregularity  and  planlessness  of  proceeding  ; 
as,  in  speaking  of  fashioti,  we  notice  its  caprice,  when 
that  which  has  been  laid  aside  is  again  taken  into  use: 
diseases  are  tprrned  capricious  which  act  in  direct 
oppnsitinii  Lo  ail  established  rule;  'Does  it  imply  that 
our  language  is  in  its  nature  irregular  and  capricious?* 

LOWTH. 


HUMOUR,  TEMPER,  MOOD. 

Humour  literally  signifies  moisture  or  fluid,  in  which 
ifcnse  it  is  used  for  the  fluids  of  the  human  body ;  and 
as  far  as  these  humours  or  llieir  particular  state  is  con- 
nected with,  nr  has  its  influence  on,  the  animal  spirits 
and  the  moral  fct-liiigs,  so  far  is  Au/Howr  applicable  to 
moral  agents ;  temper  (v.  Disposition)  is  less  specifick 
in  Its  signiHcatitjn ;  it  may  with  equal  propriety,  under 
the  chained  form  of  temperament,  be  applicable  to  the 
ceneral  slate  of  the  body  or  the  mind;  vwod,  which  is 
but  a  change  fioiii  mode  or  manner,  has  an  original 
signification  not  less  indefinite  than  the  former  ;  it  is 
apitlied  only  to  the  mind. 

As  the  haiiionrs  of  the  body  are  the  most  variable 
parts  of  the  animal  frame,  humour  in  regard  to  the 
mind  di'iioies  but  a  paitial  and  transitory  state  when 
compared  with  the  temper,  which  is  a  general  and 
habitual  stale.  The  humour  is  so  fluctuating  that  it 
varies  in  the  same  mind  per[)elually  ;  but  the  temper  is 
so  far  confined  that  it  always  shows  itself  to  be  the 
same  whenever  it  shows  itself  at  all;  the  humour 
makes  a  man  ditferent  from  himself;  ihe.temper  makes 
him  dilTerent  from  others.  F^once  we  speak  of  the 
hnmourai'  the  moment;  of  the  ((!77/;7fr  of  the  youth  or 
of  old  age:  s(»  likewise  we  say,  to  acconmiodate  one's 
self  to  the  humour  of  a  person ,  to  manage  his  temper  : 
to  put  one  into  a  certain  AuMwur;  to  correct  or  sour 
the  temper.  Humour  is  not  less  partial  in  its  nature 
than  in  its  diiratimi;  it  fixes  itself  often  on  only  one 
object,  or  respects  only  one  particular  direction  df  the 
fteliiigs :  temper  extends  to  all  the  actions  and  opiinons 
as  well  as  feelings  of  a  man  ;  it  gives  a  colouring  to  all 
he  says,  does,  iliiiiks,  and  feels;  'There  are  tinee  or 
four  s'in'jit  men  who  suit  my  (em>.-er  to  a  hair.'— Co w- 
pttH.  VV'e  may  be  in  ?i  humour  for  writing,  or  reading; 
for  what  is  cay  or  v^'liai  is  serious  ;  for  what  is  noisy  or 
what  is  quiet :  bui  our  temper  is  discoverable  in  our 
daily  cni.duci',;  we  may  be  in  a  good  or  ill /tfimtfar  in 
company,  bit  in  dnmestic  life  and  in  our  closet  rela- 
tions we  -jIiow  whether  we  are  good  or  ill  tempered.  A 
man  shows  Iiifi  humour  in  different  or  trifling  actions  ; 
lie  showb.  his  tc-mpcr  U.  the  most  impoilant  actions  :  it 
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may  be  a  man's  AHmowr  to  sit  while  otliTsatnnd,  or  to 
go  unshaven  while  others  sliave;  but  ho  shows  liia 
temperas  a  Christian  or  otherwise  in  forgiving  injuriefl 
or  iinrbouring  resentments;  in  living  peaceably,  or  ii> 
dulging  himself  in  contentions; 
It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slaves,  that  take  Uie'w  huvwurs  for  a  wanant 
To  break  into  the  bloodhousie  of  life. 

SlIAKSl'KARB 

'This,  I  shall  call  it  evangelical,  temper  is  far  from 
being  natural  lo  any  corrupt  son  of  Adam.' — Ham- 
mond. 

The  same  distinction  is  kept  up  between  the  term:> 
when  applied  to  bodies  of  men.  A  nation  may  have 
i\s  hum  uiir  m)d  its  temperas  much  as  an  individual: 
the  former  discovers  itself  in  the  manners  and 
fashion  ;  the  latter  in  its  publick  spirit  towards  its  go- 
vernment or  other  nations.  It  has  been  the  most  un- 
lucky Auwoiir  of  the  pieseut  day  lo  banisli  ceremony, 
and  consequently  decency,  from  all  companies;  'True 
modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  opposite  to 
ihe  hu7nour  of  the  company.'— Addison.  The  temper 
of  tlie  limes  is  soniewliat  more  sober  now  than  it  waa 
during  the  heat  of  the  revolutionary  mania;  'Allirre 
gular  tempers  in  trade  and  business  are  but  like  irrcgu 
lar  tempers  in  eating  and  drinking.'— Law. 

Huviour  and  mood  agree  in  denoting  a  particular  and 
temporary  stale  of  feeling;  but  they  differ  in  Ihe  cause, 
the  former  being  attributable  rather  to  the  physical 
state  of  Ihe  body  ;  and  the  latter  to  the  nunal  frame  of 
the  mind:  the  former  therefore  is  independent  of  all 
external  circumstances,  or  at  all  events,  of  any  that  are 
reducible  to  system;  the  latter  is  guided  entiiely  by 
events.  Humour  is  therefore  generally  taken  in  a  bad 
sense,  unless  actually  qualified  by  some  epithet  to  the 
contrary ; 

Their  humours  are  not  to  be  won 

But  when  they  are  imposed  upon. — Hudibras 
Mood  is  always  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense ;  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  most  ludicrous  lines  I  ever  wrote 
have  been  written  In  llie  saddest  mood.'' — Cowpbr. 
There  is  no  calculating  on  the  humour  of  a  man ;  it 
depends  upon  his  mnod  whether  he  performs  ni  or  well: 
it  is  necessary  to  suppress  huvwur  in  a  child  ;  we  di»- 
cover  by  the  melancholy  mood  of  a  man  that  sometb.Ing 
distressing  has  happened  to  him. 


DISPOSITION,  TEMPER. 

Disposition,  from  dispose  (v.  To  dispose'),  aigniflefl 
here  the  siaie  of  being  disposed ;  temper,  like  tempera- 
ment, from  the  Latin  temp eramcv turn  and  tcmpero  to 
temper  or  manoge,  signifies  the  thing  modelled  or 
formed. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  to  the  mind  and  ita 
bias;  but  disposition  respects  the  whole  frame  and 
texture  of  the  nnnd:  icm/zcr  respects  only  the  bias  or 
tone  of  the  feelings. 

Disposition  is  permanent  and  settled;  'My  friend 
has  his  eye  more  upon  the  virtue  and  disposition  of  his 
children  than  their  advancement  or  wealth.'— Steelb. 
7>7n/)er  is  transitory  and  fluctuating  ;  'The  man  who 
lives  under  an  habitual  sense  of  the  Divine  presence 
keeps  up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  teviper.^ — Addi- 
eoN.  The  disposition  comprehends  tiie  springs  and 
motives  of  action;  the  temper  influences  the  actions 
for  the  time  being:  it  is  possible  and  not  unfreqnent  to 
have  a  good  disposition  with  a  bad  temper,  and  vice 
versd. 

A  good  disposition  makes  a  man  a  useful  member  of 
society,  hut  not  always  agood  companion  ;  '  Akenside 
was  a  young  man  warm  with  every  notion  that  by 
nature  or  accident  had  been  connected  with  Ihe  sound 
of  liberty,  and  by  an  eccentricity  which  such  disposi- 
tions do  not  easily  avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and 
no  friend  to  any  thin»establi-hed.'— Johnson.  Agood 
((T7?i/7cr  renders  a  man  acceptable  to  all  and  peaceable 
with  all,  but  essentially  useful  to  none;  'Incoflfee- 
honses  a  man  of  my  temper  is  in  liis  element,  br 
if  he  cannot  talk  he  can  be  still  more  agreeable  to  his 
company  as  well  as  pleased  in  himself  in  being  a 
hearer.'— Steele.  A  good  disposition  will  go  fa: 
towards  correcting  the  errours  of  teviper;  but  where 
there  is  a  bad  disposition  there  are  ng  hot)e?  of  amend- 
ment. 
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ENGLISH    SYJNONYMES. 


DIfel*OSITION,  INCLINATION. 

Dispcsilion  in  the  preceding  section  is  takrn  fin-  the  ' 
general  frame  of  the  mind  ;  in  the  present  case  lur  iis 
particular  frame ;  inclination.,  v.  Attachment. 

Disposition  is  more  positive  than  inclination.  We 
may  always  expect  a  man  to  do  that  which  he  is  dis- 
posed  to  do:  but  we  cannot  always  calculate  upon  liis 
executing  that  to  wliich  he  is  merely  inclined. 

Weindulge  a.  disposition;  weyieid  to  an  inclination. 
The  disposition  comprelienda  ihe  whole  stale  of  the 
xind  at  the  time;  '  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who 
would  be  true  to  himself,  to  obtain  if  possible  a  disposi- 
tion to  be  pleased.' — Steicle.  An  inclination  is  parti- 
cular, referring  always  to  a  particular  object;  'There 
never  was  a  time,  believe  me,  when  I  wanted  anincli- 
nation  to  cultivate  your  esteem,  and  promote  your  in- 
terest.'— MELMOTH'a  (Letters  of  Cicero).  After  the 
performance  of  a  serious  duty,  no  one  is  expected  to  be 
in  a  disposition  for  laughter  or  merriment:  it  is  be- 
coming to  suppress  our  inclination  to  laughter  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  wish  to  be  serious;  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  enter  into  controversy  with  one  who 
shows  a  disposition  to  be  unfriendly.  When  a  young 
person  discovers  any  inclination  to  study,  there  are 
hopes  of  his  improvement. 

TEMPERAMENT,  TEMPERATURE. 

Temperament  and  temperature  are  both  used  to  ex- 
press that  state  which  arises  from  the  tempering  of  op- 
posite or  varying  qualities  ;  the  temperament  is  said  of 
animal  bodies,  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
Men  of  a  sanguine  temperament  ought  to  be  cautious 
in  their  diet;  'Without  a  proper  temperament  for  the 
particular  art  which  he  studies,  his  utmost  pains  will 
be  to  no  purpose.' — Budhkll.  All  bodies  are  strongly 
affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  air ;  '  O  happy  Eng- 
land, where  there  is  such  a  rare  temperature  of  heat 
and  cold.' — Howell. 


FRAME,  TEMPER,  TEMPERAMENT,  CON- 

STITUaTON. 
Frame  in  its  natural  sense  is  that  which  forms  the 
exteriour  edging  of  any  thing,  and  consequently  deter- 
mines its  form;  it  is  applied  to  man  physically  or  men- 
tally, as  denoting  that  constiluent  portion  of  him  which 
seems  to  hold  the  rest  together;  which  by  an  extension 
of  the  metaphor  is  likewise  put  for  the  whole  contents, 
the  whole  body,  r.r  the  whole  mind ;  temper  and  tem- 
perament., in  Latin  temper  amentum^  from  tewpero  to 
govern  or  dispose,  signify  the  particular  modes  of  being 
disposed  or  organized ;  constitution,  from  constitute  or 
appoint,  signifies  the  particular  mode  of  being  consti- 
tuted or  formed. 

Frame,  when  applied  to  the  body,  is  taken  in  its  most 
universal  sense;  as  when  v/e  speak  of  ihe  frame  being 
violently  agitated,  or  the  human  frame  being  wonder- 
fully constructed :  when  applied  to  the  mind  it  will 
admit  either  of  a  general  or  restricted  signification ; 
The  soul 
Contemplates  what  she  is,  and  whence  she  came. 
And  almost  comprehends  her  own  amazing  frame. 

Jenyns. 
Temper,  which  is  applicable  only  to  the  mind,  in  taken 
for  the  general  or  particular  state  of  the  individual ; 
'T  is  he 
^etssnpersiition  high  on  virtue's  throne, 
Tlien  thinks  his  Maker's  temper  like  his  own. 

Jenyns. 
The  frame  comprehends  either  the  whole  body  of 
mental  powers,  or  the  particular  disposition  of  those 
powers  in  individuals;  the  temper  comprehends  the 
generator  particular  state  of  feeling  as  well  astliinkmg 
in  the  individual.    The  mental  frame  which  receives 
any  violent  concussion  is  liable  lo  derangement; 
Your  steady  soul  preserves  her  frame. 
In  good  and  evil  times  the  same.— Swift. 
It  is  necessary  for  those  who  govern  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  temper  of  those  whom  they  govern  ; 
*The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot 
lemper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree.' — Shakspeare.    By 
reflection  on  the  various  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being, 
a  man  may  easily  bring  his  mind  into  a  frame  of 
devotion:  'There  is  a  great  tendency  to  cheerfulness 


in  religion ;  and  such  a  fran  c  of , mind  is  not  onij 
the  most  lovely,  but  the  most  cortmiendable  in  a  vir 
tuujs  person.'— Addison.  By  the  indulgence  of  a  fret- 
ful, repininc  temper,  a  man  destroys  his  own  peace  of 
mind,  and  utfuiuls  his  Maker;  'The  sole  strength  of 
the  sound  from  the  shouting  of  multitudes  so  aniazea 
and  confiuiTids  the  iinaEinalioii.  that  tlie  best  esta- 
blished (ETHjjc?**  can  scarcely  foi bear  being  borne  down  ' 
— Burke. 

Temperament  and  constitution  mark  the  general 
state  of  the  individual;  tlie  former  comprehends  a 
mixture  of  the  physical  and  mental;  the  latter  has  a 
purely  physical  application.  A  man  with  a  warm  tem- 
perament owes  his  warmth  of  character  to  thte  rapid 
impetus  of  the  blood;  a  man  with  a  delicate  constitu 
(ion  is  exposed  lo  great  fluctuations  in  his  health;  'I 
have  always  more  need  of  a  laugli  than  aery,  being 
somewhat  disposed  to  melancholy  by  my  temperament.- 
— Covv'PER.  'How  little  our  constitution  is  able  lo 
bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this  air,  not  much  higher 
than  that  we  commonly  breathe  in!' — Locke. 

The  whole /roTnc  of  a  new-born  infant  is  peculiarly 
tender.  Men  of  fierce  tempers  are  to  be  found  in  all 
nations;  men  of  sanguine  tempers  are  more  frequent 
in  warm  climates;  the  constitutions  of  females  are 
more  tender  than  those  of  the  male,  and  their /ra?;i« 
are  altogether  mo-re  susceptible. 

TO  QUALIFY,  TEMPER,  HUMOUR. 

Qualify,  compounded  of  the  Latin  qualis  and/acw, 
signifies  to  make  a  thing  what  it  ought  to  be;  lo  tcnn- 
per,  from  tcmpero,  is  to  regulate  the  temperament;  to 
humour  is  to  suit  to  the  humour. 

Things  are  qualified  according  to  circumstances: 
what  is  too  harsh  must  be  qualified  by  sometliing  that 
is  soft  and  lenitive ;  things  are  tempered  by  nature  so 
that  things  perfectly  discordant  should  not  be  com 
bined;  tlnngs  are  humoured  by  contrivance;  what  in 
subject  to  many  changes  requires  to  be  humoured  ;  a 
polite  person  will  qualify  his  refusal  of  a  request  by 
some  expression  of  kindness;  'It  is  the  excellency  of 
friendship  to  rectifie  or  at  least  to  qualifie  the  malignity 
of  these  surmises.' — South.  Providence  has  tcinpered 
the  seasons  so  as  to  mix  something  that  is  pleasant  in 
them  all:  'God  in  his  mercy  has  so  framed  and  tem- 
pered his  word,  that  we  have  for  the  most  part  are 
serve  of  mercy  wrapped  up  in  a  curse.' — South.  Na 
lure  itself  is  sometimes  to  be  humoured  when  art  is 
employed:  but  the  tempers  of  men  require  still  n.ore 
to  be  humoured;  'Our  British  gardeners,  instead  of 
humouring  nature,  love  lo  deviate  from  it  a?  much  dA 
possiblb ' — Addison. 

GOOD-NATURE,  GOOD-HUMOUR. 

Good-nature  and  good-humour  both  imply  the  dis- 
position to  please  and  be  pleased:  but  the  former  is 
habitual  and  permanent,  llie  latter  is  tempurary  and 
partial;  the  former  lies  in  the  nature  and  frame  of  tlie 
mind ;  the  latter  in  the  state  of  the  humours  or  spirits. 
A  good-natured  man  recommends  himself  at  all  tiniea 
by  his  good-nature;  a  go»d-humoured  man  recom-^ 
mends  himself  particularly  as  a  companion;  good- 
nature displays  itself  by  a  readiness  in  doing  kind 
offices;  'Affability,  mildness,  tenderness,  and  a  word 
wliich  I  would  fain  bring  back  to  its  original  significa- 
tion of  virtue,  I  mean  good-nature.^  are  of  daily  use.' — 
Addison.  Good-humour  is  confined  mostly  to  the 
ease  and  cheerfulness  of  one's  outward  deportment  in 
social  converse  ;  'There  was  but  one  who  kept  up  his 
good-humour  to  the  Land's  End.' — Addison.  Good- 
nature is  apt  lo  be  guilty  of  weak  compliances  ;  good- 
humour  is  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  fits  of  peevishneas 
and  depression.  Good-nature  is  applicable  only  to  the 
character  of  the  individual ;  good-humour  may  he  said 
of  a  whole  company:  it  is  a  mark  of  good- nature  in  a 
man  not  to  disturb  the  good-humour  of  the  company  he 
t9  in,  by  resenting  the  affront  that  is  offered  him  by 
Another. 

Good-nature  qualifies  every  thing  wo  say  or  do,  so 
as  to  render  even  reproof  bearable;  '  1  concluded, 
however  unaccountable  the  assertion  might  appear  at 
first  eight,  \haX  good-nature  was  an  essential  quality  in 
a  satirist.' — Addison.  Good-humour  takes  off  from  the 
personality  of  every  remark  ;  'When  Virgil  said  "  I-Ij« 
that  did  not  hate  Bavins  might  love  Msvius,"  he  was 
in  perfect  good-humour.'' — Addison. 


ENGLISH    SYNONYMES. 
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JEALOUSY,  ENVY,  SUSPICION. 

JcoIoMsy,  in  French  jalousie^  Latin  zclotypia,  Greek 
ajXarvnla^  coiiipoii tided  of  tjfjXos  Q»c'  Tuxrti)  to  strike  or 
nil,  signifies  properly  filled  with  a  burning  desire ;  envy, 
in  French  envie,  Latin  imndia^  from  invideo.  com- 
pounded of  in  privative  and  video  to  see,  sii;;nines  not 
looking  at,  or  luokiii;^  at  in  a  contiary  direction. 

We  aie  jealous  of  wliat  is  onr  own,  we  are  cnviojis 
of  what  is  another's.  Jealousy  fears  to  lose  what  it 
has;  envy  is  pained  at  seeing  another  have.  Prhices 
are  jealous  of  liieir  authority;  subjects  are  jealous  of 
Uieir  rights:  coniliers  are  envious  of  those  in  favour; 
»vomen  are  envious  of  superior  beauty. 

The  jealous  man  has  an  object  of  desire,  something 
lo  get  and  something  to  retain :  he  does  not  look  beyond 
the  object  tlial  interferes  with  his  enjoyment ;  a  jealous 
liufeband  may  lliereforp  be  appeased  by  the  declaration 
of  bis  wife's  animosity  against  the  object  of  hh  jea- 
lousy. The  enviovs  man  sirkens  at  the  sight  of  enjoy- 
ment; he  is  eas^y  only  in  tlie  misery  of  others:  all  en- 
deavours, therefore,  to  satisfy  an  envious  man  are 
fruitless.  Jealousy  is  a  noble  or  an  ignoble  passion, 
according  to  Uie  object ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  emula- 
tion sharpened  by  fear,  in  the  latter  case  it  is  greediness 
stimulated  by  fear;  '  Every  man  is  more jearo?(s  of  his 
natural  than  his  mora!  qualities.' — Hawkksworth. 
'T  is  doing  wrong  creates  such  doubts  as  these, 
Renders  us  jealous^  and  destroys  our  peace. 

Waller. 
Envy  is  always  a  base  passion,  having  the  worst  pas- 
sions in  its  train;  '■The  envious  nmn  is  in  pain  upon 
ah  occasions  which   should   give    him    pleasure.' — 
Addison. 

Jealous  is  applicable  to  bodies  of  men  as  well  as 
individuals;  envious  to  individuals  only.  Nations  are 
jealous  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  any  other 
power  in  tiieir  commerce,  government,  or  territory; 
*  While  the  people  are  so  jealous  of  the  clergy's  am- 
bition, I  do  noi  see  any  other  method  left  lliem  lo  reform 
tlie  world,  than  by  using  all  honest  arts  to  make  them- 
selves acceptable  to  the  hiity.' — Swift.  Individuals 
are  envious  of  the  rank,  wealth,  and  honours  of  each 
other;  'A  woman  does  not  envy  a  man  for  fighting 
courage,  nor  a  man  a  woman  for  her  beauty.' — 
Collier. 

Jealousy  and  suspicion  both  imply  a  fear  of  an- 
other's will,  iiueniinns,  (tr  powp.--,  to  dispossess  one  of 
some  object  of  desire:  but  w  jealousy  there  is  none  of 
the  listrust  u'liicli  belongs  to  suspicion.  The  jealous 
man  does  not  dispute  the  integrity  or  sincerity  of  his 
opponent;  the  sui^picious  man  thinks  ill  of  both. 
Jealjusy  exists  properly  between  equals,  or  those  who 
may  without  direct  injustice  make  pretensions  to  the 
same  thing;  rival  lovers  are  jealous  of  each  other: 
swpicion  fixes  on  the  pers(m  who  by  fraud  or  circnm- 
venlion  is  supposed  lo  gim  at  getting  what  he  has  no 
right  to;  men  suspect  those  who  have  once  cheated 
them.  .Jealousy  is  most  alive  wiien  the  person's  in- 
tentions are  known;  suspicioncaw  only  exist  while  the 
views  of  the  i  arty  are  concealed.  According  to  this 
distinction  Lord  Clarendon  has  erroneously  substituted 
the  worA  jealousy  for  that  of  suspicion  when  he  says, 
'The  obstinacy  in  Ei^sex,  in  refusing  to  tieat  with  the 
king,  proceeded  only  from  his  jeahmsy,  tliat  when  the 
king  had  got  him  into  his  hands,  he  would  takfe  revenge 
upon  him.' — 'I'here  can  be  no  jealousy  between  a  sub- 
ject and  a  king,  or  between  parties  entenn«  into  a  treaty ; 
but  tiiere  mny  be  suspicion  of  the  good  faith  of  either 
side  t'i wards  ihe  other; 

Tliongh  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate;  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  h.ei- charge ;  while  goodness  tliiaks  no  ill 
Wliere  no  ill  seems. 


INVIDIOUS,  ENVIOUS. 

fnvidiou^  in  Latin  invidiosus,  from  invidia  and 
mvidco  not  tv)  look  at,  signifies  looking  at  with  an  evil 
eye  ;  envious  is  literally  only  a  variation  of  invidious. 
Invidious  in  its  common  acceptation  signifies  causing 
111  will ;  envious  signifies  having  ill  will. 

A  task  is  invidious  that  puts  one  in  the  way  of 
Bliving  offence;  a  look  is  envious  that  is  full  of  envy, 
fuvidicus  qualifies  the  thing;  envious  qualifies  the 
s»»af  ^    of  tiie  mind     J'  is  invidious  for  one  author  to 


be  judge  against  anotlier  who  has  written  on  the  same 
subject ; 
For  I  must  speok  what  wisdom  would  conceal, 
And  truths  invidious  to  the  gieat  levcal.— Popk. 
A  man  is  envious  when  the  prospect  of  another's  hap- 
piness gives  him  pain;  'They  that deshe  to  excel  in 
too  many  matters  out  of  levity  and  vainglory,  are  ever 
envious.* — Bacon. 


LIVELY,  SPRIGHTLY,  VIVACIOUS, 
SPORTIVE,  MERRY,  JOCUND. 
Lively  signifies  having  life,  or  the  aniinal  spirits 
which  accompany  the  vital  spark;  sprightly,  con- 
tracted from  s^TightJ'ully  or  spiHtj'uUy,  signifies  fuH 
of  spirits ;  vivacious^  in  Latin  vivazy  from  vivo  to  live, 
has  the  same  original  meaning  as  lively ;  sportive,  fond 
of  or  ready  for  sport;  merry ^  v.  Cheerful ;  jocund,  in 
Latin  jocundus,  from  jucundus  and  juvo  to  delight  or 
please,  signifies  delighted  or  pleased. 

The  activity  of  tile  heart  when  it  beats  higli  with  a 
sentiment  of  gayety  is  strongly  depicted  by  all  these 
tenuis:  the  iiuef?/ is  the  most  general  and  literal  in  its 
signification;  Zi/e,  as  a  moving  or  active  principle,  ia 
supposed  lo  be  inherent  in  s|)iritual  as  well  as  material 
bodies;  the  feeling,  as  well  as  the  body  which  haa 
within  a  power  of  moving  arbitrarily  of  itself",  Is  said 
to  have  life,  and  in  whatever  object  this  is  wanting, 
this  object  is  said  to  be  dead:  in  like  manner,  accord 
ing  to  the  degree  or  circumstances  under  which  this 
moving  principle  displays  itself,  the  object  is  denomi 
nated  lively^  sprightly,  vivacious,  and  the  like.  Live- 
liness is  tlie  pro[ieriy  of  childhood,  youth,  or  even 
maturer  age;  sprigktlincss  is  the  peculiar  property 
of  youth ;  vivacity  is  a  quality  compatible  with  the 
sobriety  of  years :  an  infant  shows  itself  to  be  Uve^ 
or  otherwise  in  a  few  nmnlhs  after  its  birth ;  a  female, 
particularly  in  her  early  years,  atfords  often  a  pleasing 
picture  of  sprig ktliv ess ;  a  vivacious  companion  re- 
commends himself  wherever  he  goes.  Sportiveness  ia 
an  accompaniment  of  liveliness  or  sprigktliness :  a 
sprightly  cUWd  will  show  Its  sprightliness  by  its  sport- 
ive numour:  mirth  and  jocundity  are  the  forms  of 
liveliness  which  display  themselves  in  social  life;  the 
former  is  a  familiar  quality,  more  frequently  to  Ije  dis- 
covered in  vulgar  than  in  polished  soc'xeiy:  jocundity 
is  a  form  of  liveliness  which  poets  have  ascribed  to 
nymphs  and  goddesses,  and  other  adrial  creatures  of 
the  imagination. 

The  terms  preserve  the  same  sense  when  applied  to 
the  characleristlcks  or  actions  of  persons  as  when  ap 
plied  to  the  persons  themselves :  imagination,  wit,  con 
ception,  representation,  and  the  like,  are  lively  ;  *One 
study  ia  inconsistent  with  a  Zzwei?/ imagination,  anothei 
with  a  solid  judgement.' — Johnson.    A  person's  air 
manner,  look,  tune,  dance,  are  sprightly ; 
His  sportive  lambs. 
This  way  and  that  convolv'd,  in  friskful  glee 
Their  frolicks  play     And  now  the  sprightly  mce 
Invites  them  forth. — Thomson. 
A  conversation,  a  turn  of  mind,  a  society,  is  7;iuaczows; 
'  By  every  victory  over  appetite  or  passion,  the  mind 
gains  new  strength  to  refuse  those  solicitations  by 
which  the  young  and  vivacious  are  houily  assaulted.' 
— Johnson.    The  muse,  the  pen,  the  imagination,  1* 
sportive;  Ihe  meeting,  the  laugh,  the  song,  the  con 
ceit,  is  merry ; 

Warn'd  by  the  streaming  light  and  merry  tark, 
Forth  rush  the  jolly  clans. — Somerville. 
The  train,  the  dance,  is  jocund; 

Thus^'ocwnd  fleets  with  them  the  winter  night. 
V  Thomson 

CHEERFUL,  MERRY,  SPRIGHTLY   GAY. 

Cheerful  signifies  full  of  cheer,  or  of  that  which 
cheers  {v.  To  animate) ;  merry,  in  Saxon  mcrig,  ia 
probably  connected  with  the  word  mare,  and  the  Latin 
merctrix  a  strumpet;  sprightly  is  contracted  from 
spiritedly;  gay  is  connected  with  joy  and  jocund,  in 
Latin  jocavdus,  from  juvo  to  delight;  cheerful  marka 
an  unruffled  flow  of  spirits;  wilh  vdrth  tliere  is  more 
of  tumult  and  noise;  wilh  sprightliness  there  is  more 
buoyancy ;  gayety  comprehends  mirth  and  indulgence 
A  cheerful  person  smiles ;  tlie  mirry  person  lanehs 
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ilie  spri^iuly  person  dances  ;  the  gay  person  takes  his 
pJejisme. 

The  cheerful  countenance  remahis  cheerful;  it 
.narks  the  contentment  of  the  hearl,  and  its  fieedmn 
from  pain  :  tlie  merry  face  will  ofiftn  look  sad  ;  a  trifle 
will  turn  mirih  into  sorrow  :  the  spriffiitUncss  of  youth 
IB  often  succeeded  by  the  lisiirs!>ness  of  bodily  in- 
firmity, or  tiie  gloom  of  despondency:  gayniy  is  as 
transitory  as  ihe  pleasures  upon  which  ii  subsists;  it 
is  often  followed  l)y  sullenness  a.in  ulsconient. 

Cheerfulness  is  an  habitual  state  of  the  mind  ;  mlrih 
18 an  occasional  elevation  of  the  spirits;  spriffkilimss 
'ies  in  the  temperature  and  flow  of  the  blood;  gaycty 
depends  altogether  on  external  circumstances,  lle- 
iigion  is  the  best  promoter  of  cheerfulness :  it  makes 
its  possessor  pleased  with  himself  and  all  around  him  ; 
'  I  lia\'e  always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  viirth:  the 
latter  1  consider  as  an  act,  the  former  as  a  habit  of 
Jhe  mind.  Mirth  is  short  and  transient;  cheerfulness 
fixed  and  permanent/ — Addison.  Company  and  wine 
are  but  too  often  the  only  promoters  of  mirth;  'Man- 
kind may  be  divided  into  the  merry  and  the  serious, 
who  both  of  them  make  a  very  good  figute  in  the 
species  so  long  as  they  keep  their  respective  humours 
from  degenerating  into  the  neighbouring  extreme.' — 
AuDisoN.  Youth  and  health  will  naturally  be  attended 
with  sjirightliness  ; 
But  Venus,  anxious  for  her  son's  affairs, 
New  counsels  tries,  and  new  designs  prepares  : 
That  Cupid  should  assume  the  shape  and  face 
Of  sweet  Ascanius,  and  the  sprightlij  grace. 

DRiTDEN. 

A  succession  of  pleasures,  an  exemption  from  care, 
and  the  banishment  of  thongJit,  will  keep  ^ai/ety  alive. 
Sprightly  aiu\  merry  are  seldom  employed  but  in  the 
proper  sense  as  respects  persons:   but  cheerful  and 
gay  are  extended  to  different  objects ;  as  a  cheerful 
prospect,  a  cheerful  room,  gay  aitiie,  a  gay  scene,  guy 
colours,  &c.; 
To  kinder  skies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn  :  and  France  displays  iier  bright  domain. 
Gay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease, 
Pieas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  can  please. 
Goldsmith. 


LIGHTNESS,  LEVITY,  FLTGHTINESS, 
VOLATILITY,  GIDUUNES3. 

Ltf^htness,  from  light,  signifies  the  abstract  quality; 
levity,  in  Latin  Icvitas,  from  levis  light,  signifies  the 
same;  volatility^  in  Latin  volatilitas^  from  volo  to  fly, 
sig.iifies  fluting,  or  ready  to  fly  swifily  on  ;  Jlighliness, 
froni  Eighty  and  fiy,  signifles  the  readiness  to  fly  ;  gid- 
diness,{mm  giddy,  ill  Saxon  gidig,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  verb^fiAe7i  to  go,  signifying  a  stale  of 
going  unsteadily. 

Lightness  is  taken  either  in  the  iidtural  or  meta- 
phorical sense;  the  rest  only  in  the  moral  sense: 
lightness  is  said  of  the  outward  carriage,  or  the  in- 
ward temper;  levity  is  said  only  of  the  outward  car- 
riage; a  light  miiided  man  treats  everything  lightly, 
be  it  ever  so  serious;  the  lightness  of  his  mind  is  evi- 
dent by  the  lightness  of  his  motions.  Lightness  is 
common  to  both  sexes;  levity  is  peculiarly  striking  in 
females;  and  in  respect  to  ihem,  they  are  both  ex- 
ceptionable qnaliiies  in  the  highest  degree:  when  a 
woman  has  lightness  of  mind,  she  verges  very  near 
towards  direct  vice  ;  when  there  is  leint.y  in  her  con- 
duct she  exposes  herself  to  the  imputation  of  crimi- 
nality ;  *  Innocence  gives  a  lightness  to  the  spirits,  ill 
imitated  ami  ill  supplied  by  that  tbrced  /cu?7y  of  the 
vicious.'— Blair,  rotatility,  flighiincss,  and  giddi- 
ness aie  degrees  of  lightness^  which  rise  In  siiinifica- 
lion  on  one  another ;  volatility  being  mme  than  light- 
ness,Tim\  the  others  more  than  volatility:  lightness 
and  ■oolatility  are  defects  as  they  relate  to  age*;  those 
only  who  oughi  to  be  serious  or  grave  are  said  to  be 
light  or  viilatile.  When  we  treat  that  as  light  which 
is  weighty,  when  we  suffer  nothing  to  sink  into  the 
mind,  nr  make  any  iniiiression,  this  is  a  defective 
lightness  of  character;  wlien  the  spirits  are  of  a 
buoyant  na'.ure,  and  the  thmiglits  fly  froiii  one  object 
to  aiiotliK  wiihont  resting  on  any  for  a  monienr| 
this  ligktnrns  bfcnmcM  vi/latiUty;  'If  we  see  people 
dancing,  even  in  wooden  shoes,  and  a  fiddle  always  »' 


their  hee's,  we  are  soon  ro.i\incGd  of  the  votatue 
spirits  of  tliose  meny  slaves.'— Somkrvili  k.  A  light 
minded  person  sets  care  at  a  di^iance;  a  volatile 
person  catches  pleasure  from  every  pasj^ing  object. 
Flightiness  and  giddiness  are  the  deU^cls  of  youth; 
they  bespeak  thaf  entire  want  of  command  over  one'ii 
feelings  and  animal  spirits  which  is  inseparable  from 
a  state  of  childhood  :  a  flighty  child,  however,  only 
fails  from  a  want  of  attention;  but  n giddy  child,  like 
one  whose  head  is  in  the  natural  Stiusa  giddy j  is  nnabitf 
to  collect  itself  so  as  to  have  any  consciousness  of 
what  jiosses:  a  flighty  per&im  comniits  impjoprieiies, 
'Remembering  many  Jtightincsscs  in  her  writing,  i 
know  not  liow  to  behave  myself  to  lier.'— Richard-. 
SON.  A  giddy  peiboii  commits  extravagances; 
The  giddy  vulgar,  as  theii  fancies  guide, 
With  noise,  say  nothing,  and  in  parts  divide. 

Dryden. 


FllOLICK,  GAMBOL,  PRANK. 

Frolich,  in  German,  &.C.  frUhlich  cheerful,  comes 
fioin  froh  merry,  and  freude  joy;  gambul  signifies 
literally  leaping  into  the  air,  iVom  the  Italian  iraviOa^ 
in  French_;ami  tlie  leg ;  prank  is  changed  from  jirniice, 
which  literally  signifies  to  Ihiow  up  the  liind  Icet  after 
the  manner  of  a  horse,  and  is  most  probably  ciuuiecied 
with  the  German  prangcn  to  make  a  parade  or  fuss, 
and  the  Hebrew  ^*lij  to  set  free,  because  the  freedom 
indicated  by  the  vvoid  prank  is  more  or  less  discover 
able  in  the  sense  of  all  these  terms.  The  frolick  is  a 
merry,  joy(ms  entertainment ;  \hv:  gambol  isadancmg, 
light  entertainment;  the  prajik  is  a  freakish,  wild  en- 
tertainment. Laughing,  singing,  noise,  and  feasting 
constitute  the  frolick  of  the  careless  mind  ;  it  belongs 
to  a  company:  conceit,  levity,  and  trick,  in  inovemenL 
gesture,  and  contrivance,  conslitute  tlie  gambol;  il 
belongs  to  the  individual :  adventure,  ecceniiicity,  and 
humour  constitute  Ihe  prank;  it  belongs  to  ime  or 
many.  One  has  a  froLck ;  one  plays  a  gambol,  or  a 
prank.  Frolick  \s  the  mirtli  rather  of  vulgar  minds; 
servants  have  lUeir  frolicks  in  the  kitchen  while  their 
masters  have  pleasures  abroad  ;  'I  have  heard  of  some 
very  merry  fellows,  among  whom  the  frolick  waa 
started  and  passed  by  a  great  majority,  that  every 
man  should  immediately  draw  a  tooth.'— Si  biclk. 
Gambols  ute  the  diversions  of  youth  ;  the  Christmas 
season  has  given  rise  to  a  vaiiely  nf  gambols  for  the 
enterlaitnnent  of  both  sexes.  The  le~rm  gambol  may 
also  be  applied  to  fhe  tricks  of  animals  ; 

The  monsters  of  tlie  flood 
Gambol  around  him  in  the  wat'ry  way. 
And  heavy  wiiales  in  awkward  measures  play 

PopB. 
And  in  the  same  sense  the  term  may  be  applied  figura 
lively ; 

What  are  those  crested  locks 
That  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  tlie  wind  1 

SUAKSI'EARB. 

Pranks  are  the  diversions  of  the  undisciplined;  the 
rnde  schoolboy  broke  loose  from  school  spimds  hia 
time  in  molesting  a  ncigJihourliood  with  his  mis- 
chievous pran-As;  'Some  time  afterwaid  (175C),  some 
youny  men  of  the  Cullege,  whose  chamber-^  were  near 
his  (Gray's),  diverted  liiemselves  by  frequent  and  trou- 
blesome noises,  and,  as  is  said,  by  pranks  yet  mme 
offensive  and  conlemptnons.' — Johnson.  Fn.lick  is 
the  diveision  of  human  beings  (inly;  gambit  and 
prajikure  likewise  applicable  to  brutes  ;  a  kiitei  gam- 
bols;  a  Iiorse,  a  monkey,  and  a  squirrel  will  play 
pranks 

TO  AMUSE,  DIVERT,  ENTERTAIN. 
To  amuse  is  to  occupy  Ihe  mind  lightly,  from  Iht 
Latin  miisa  a  sons,  signifying  to  allure  the  alienlion 
by  any  thing  as  light  and  airy  as  a  song  ;  divert,  in 
French  divertir^  Latin  diverto,  is  compounded  of  di 
and  verto  to  turn  aside,  signifying  to  turn  the  mind 
aside  from  an  object;  entertain.  In  French  evtretimir^ 
compounded  of  e,it-p,  inter,  and  tenir,  or  the  Latin 
tcnco  to  keep,  signifies  ;o  keep  the  mind  fixed  on  a 
thing. 
I  We  amvse  or  entertain  by  engaging  tl^e  attenti(m  ou 
some  present  occupation;  we  diteri  by  drawing  thti 
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SiJl 


ftUentlon  fVom  a  present  object ;  nil  tliia  proceeds  by 
*he  iiieans  of  thai  [)ti-asure  wliich  tlie  objucl,  pruiluct'(=, 
which  in  the  first  case  is  less  vivid  Umn  in  tlie  second, 
and  in  the  seL^nnil  case  is  less  durable  than  in  tlie  thiid. 
Wh-iii'ver  ainudts  strvts  to  kill  liiiie,  to  hill  the  fucnl- 
;ies,  and  banish  rellection;  ii  may  be  solitary,  se- 
dentaiy,  and  Ureless,  but  also  sociable  or  inteliectuu), 
accordnig  to  ihe  temper  ol  the  person;  '  I  yesterday 
passed  a  whole  afietiioon  in  the  chnrcliyard,  the 
cloisters,  and  Ihe  cliuich,  amusivg-  myself  with  the 
lomhstoMcs  and  inscri|itions  that  L  met  with  in  tho^e 
eeveral  icgions  of  the  dead.' — Addison.  Whatever 
diverts  causes  mirlli,  and  piovokes  langhter;  it  will 
be  active,  lively,  and  sometimes  tumultuous;  UJis 
diversion  on  ihiis  occasion  was  to  see  the  cross-bows, 
niisLaken  signs,  and  wrong  connivances  that  passed 
amid  so  many  broken  and  lefiacied  rays  of  sight? — 
AuDiLON.  Whatever  entertains  acts  on  the  senses, 
md  awakens  lilt;  understanding ;  it  must  be  rational, 
ind  is  mostly  social;  'Will  Honeycomb  was  very 
tntei-taiuui^^  ilie  other  night  at  the  play,  to  a  gentle- 
man who  sat  on  his  right-hand,  while  I  ^^'as  at  his 
left.  The  gentleman  believed  Will  was  talking  to 
himself.' — Addison.  The  bare  act  of  walking  and 
changing  place  may  amuse;  tlis  tricks  of  animals 
divert;  conversation  entertains.  We  sit  down  to  a 
card  table  to  be  amused;  we  go  to  a  comedy  or  pan- 
tomime to  be  dioerte.d ;  we  go  to  a  tragedy  to  be  enter- 
tained. Children  are  aimised  with  looking  at  pictures: 
ignorant  people  are  diverted  wilii  shows;  intelligent 
people  are  entertained  with  reeding. 

The  dulleiit  and  most  vacant,  as  well  as  the  most  in- 
telligent, tiiiiids  may  be  amused;  the  most  volatile  are 
diverted;  tiie  most  reflective  are  entertained:  the  em- 
perour  Domiiian  amused  himself  with  kilUng  t^ies:  the 
empeiour  Nero  diverted  himself  with  appearing  before 
his  subjects  in  the  characters  of  gladiator  and  cha- 
rioteer; Sijcrates  entertained  liimself  by  discoursing 
on  the  day  of  his  execution  « ith  his  friends  on  the 
Umnorlaliiy  of  the  soul. 

TO  AMUSE,  HEGUILE. 

Amuse  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
beguile  is  cou:pounded  of  be  and  guile  signifying  to 
overreach  with  guile.  As  amuse  denotes  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  mind,  so  begaUe  expresses  an  effect  or  con- 
sequence of  amusement. 

When  amuse  and  beguile  express  any  species  of  de- 
ception, the  former  indicates  what  is  effected  by  per- 
•x>ns,  and  the  latter  that  whicii  is  effected  by  tilings. 
To  amv.se  is  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  undersland- 
jig;  to  beguile  is  to  practise  a  fraud  upon  the  memory 
and  conjrt-i-jjsness.  We  are  amused  by  a  false  story ; 
OLir  mistortuncs  are  beguiled  by  the  charms  of  fine 
music  or  fine  scenery.  To  suffer  one's  self  to  be 
amused  is  an  act  of  weakness;  to  be  beguiled  is  a  relief 
and  a  privilege.  Credulous  people  are  easily  amused 
by  any  idle  tale,  and  thus  prevented  from  penetrating 
the  designs  of  the  artful;  'In  latter  ages  pious  frauds 
were  made  use  of  to  amuse  mankind.' — Addison. 
Weary  uavellers  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  journey  by 
lively  conveisaiion; 

With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguiVd, 
lut  made  tiie  desperate  passes  when  he  pinil'd. 
Dryden. 

AMUSEMENT,  ENTERTAINMENT,  DIVER- 
SION, SPORT,  RECREATION,  PASTIME. 

Amusement  signifies  here  that  which  serves  to  amuse 
{v.  To  amuse,  divert);  entertainment,  that  which 
seives  to  entertain  (v.  To  amuse);  diversion,  that 
which  serves  to  divert  (».  To  amuse,  divert);  sport, 
that  which  serves  lo  give  sport;  recreation,  that  which 
serves  to  recreate,  from  recreatus,  participle  of  rccreo 
or  re  and  creo  to  create  or  make  alive  again  ;  pastime, 
that  which  sei  ves  to  pass  time. 

'I'lie  first  four  of  these  terms  are  either  applied  to 
objects  which  specifically  serve  the  purposes  of  plea- 
sure, or  to  such  as  may  accidentally  serve  this  purjiose; 
the  lust  two  torois  are  employed  only  in  the  latter  sense. 

Ine  distinction  between  the  first  three  terms  are 
very  similar  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  case.  Amuse- 
ment is  a  general  term,  which  comprehends  little  more 
than  the  ommon  idea  of  pleasure,  whether  small  or 
peat; 


As  Alias  groan'd 
The  world  boiiRath,  we  groan  buieath  an  hour: 
We  cry  for  meicy  to  the  next  amusement. 
The  next  amusement  mortgages  our  fields. 

\0UNU 

Entrrtaivment  is  a  si'icciea  of  amusement  which  is 
always  more  m-  U:rS  of  an  intellectual  nature;  'The 
stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual  source  of  the  most 
noble  and  useful  entertainments,  weie  it  under  i)roper 
regulations.' — Addison.  Viversions  and  sports  aiea 
specius  of  umuscmntts  more  adapted  to  the  j'ouiig  and 
Ihe  active,  particulaily  the  latter:  the  theatre  or  the 
conceit  is  an  entertainment:  fairs  and  publick  ex- 
hibitions are  diversions:  'When  1  was  some  years 
younger  than  I  am  at  present,  I  used  to  employ  myself 
in  a  more  laborious  diversion,  which  I  learned  from  a 
Latin  treatise  of  exeicises  that  is  written  with  great 
erudititm  ;  it  is  there  called  the  <rx(Oftaxia)  w  Ibe 
fighting  witli  a  man's  own  ehatlow.' — Addison. 
Games  of  racing  or  cricket,  hunting,  shooting,  and  the 
like,  are  sports ;  '  Wi'h  great  respect  to  c(mniry  spoTts^ 
I  may  say  lliis  gentleman  could  jiass  his  time  agree- 
ably, if  there  were  not  a  fox  or  a  hare  in  ids  county.'— 
Stkelk. 

Recreation  and  pastime  are  icimp  of  relative  import, 
the  former  is  of  use  for  those  who  labour ;  the  lattei 
for  those  who  are  idle.  A  recreation  nmsl  partake 
more  or  \cm  of  the  nature  of  an  amusement,  but  it  is 
an  occupati(ni  which  owes  its  pleasure  to  the  rtlaxalion 
'of  (he  mind  fiom  severe  exertion  :  in  tlus  manner  gar- 
dening may  be  a  recreation  to  one  who  studies;  'Plea- 
sure ami  recreation  of  one  kmd  or  other  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  relieve  our  minds  and  bodies  from  too 
constant  attention  and  labour:  where  therefore  publick 
diversions  are  tolerated,  it  behooves  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, with  their  jiower  and  example,  to  preside  ovei 
them.* — Steele.  Company  is  a  recreation  lo  a  man 
of  business ;  tlie  pastime  is  the  amusement  of  the  leisure 
hour;  it  may  be  alternately  a  diversion,  a  sport,  or  a 
simple  amusement,  as  ciicumstances  require;  'Your 
microscope  brings  lo  sight  shoals  of  living  cieatures  in 
a  spoonful  of  vinegar;  but  we,  who  can  distinguisli 
them  in  their  different  mai:nitudes,  see  among  them 
seveial  huge  Leviathans  that  terrify  the  little  fry  of 
animals  about  them,  and  take  tlieir  pastime  as  in  an 
ocean.' — Addison. 


MIRTJI,   MERRIMENT,  JOVIALITY,  JOLLITY, 

HILARITY. 

Tliese  teims  all  express  that  species  of  gayety  or  joy 

which  belongs  to  company,  or  to  men  in  their  social 

intercourse. 

Mirth  refers  to  tlie  feeling  displayed  in  the  outwarcl 
conduct:  merriment,  and  the  other  terms,  refer  rathet 
lo  the  external  ex()ressions  of  the  feeling,  or  the  causes 
of  the  feeling,  than  to  the  feeling  itself:  mtrtk  shows 
itself  in  laughter,  in  dancing,  singing,  and  noise;  mer- 
riment consists  of  such  things  as  are  apt  to  excite 
mirtk :  the  more  v\  e  are  disposed  lo  laugh,  the  greater 
is  our  mirtk;  the  more  there  is  to  create  laughter,  the 
greater  is  the  merriment:  the  tricks  of  Punch  and  his 
wife,  or  the  jokeriof  a  clown,  cause  much  mirth  among 
the  gaping  crowd  of  rustics ;  the  amusements  with  the 
swing,  or  the  roundabout,  afford  nmch  merriment  lo  the 
visitants  of  a  fair.  Mirth  is  confined  to  no  age  or 
station;  but  merriment  belongs  more  particularly  to 
young  people,  or  those  of  the  lower  station  ;  mirth  may 
be  provoked  vWierever  any  number  of  persons  isassem 
bled  ;  '  The  highest  gratification  we  receive  here  from 
company  is  mirth,  w  hich  at  the  best  is  but  a  fluttering, 
unquiet  motion.'— Pope.  Merriment  cannot  go  for- 
ward any  whereso  properly  as  at  fiiirs,  or  c(mnnon  and 
publick  places;  'He  wlio  best  knows  our  natures  by 
such  afflictions  tecalU  our  wandering  tlioughls  from 
idle  wierri'?nc7if.'— Gray.  Joviality  or  jollity,  and  hila- 
rity,  are  species  of  merriment  w\\\i:,\\  behuig  to  the  con 
vivial  board,  or  to  less  refined  indulgences :  joviality  oi 
jollity  is  the  unrefined,  unlicensed  indulgence  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  or  any  social  entertainments  ; 
Now  swarms  the  village  o'er  l\\e  jovial  mead. 

Thomson 
With  branches  we  the  fanes  adorn,  and  waste 
In  jollity  the  day  ordain'd  to  be  the  last. 

Dryden. 
Hilarity  is  the  same  thing  qualified  by  ihe  cultivatiot 
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hJid  good  sense  of  tlie  company :  we  may  expect  to  find 
Xiach  joviality  and  jtUitij  at  a  publick  dinner  of  me- 
tlianicks,  watermen,  or  liibourers;  we  may  e.':pt;cl  to 
find  hilarinj  m  a.  piibVick  dinner  of  noblemen:  eating, 
drinltiiig,  and  noise  constitute  the  jovialiti- ;  the  con- 
versation, tlie  songs,  the  toasts,  and  the  publi.'.k  epiritof 
Ihe  company  contribute  to  hilarity;  'He  lli\t  contri- 
fiutes  to  the  hilarity  of  the  vacant  hour  will  be  wel- 
comed witl'.  ardour.'-- -Johnson. 

FESTIVITY,  MIRTH. 

There  is  commonly  mirth  with  festivit^'^  Lut  there 
may  be  f-equenily  mirth  without  festivity.  The  fes- 
tivity lies  in  tlie  outward  circumslancesi:  xniith  in  the 
temper  of  the  mind.  Festivity  is  rather  tive  producer 
of  Tairth  than  the  mirtk  itself.  Festivity  in.^IuJes  the 
social  enjoyments  of  eating,  drinking,  dai;cirg,  savds, 
and  other  pleasures  ;  '  Pisislralus,  fearing  that  the  /es- 
tiviiy  o(  \iis  guests  would  be  interrupted  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  Thrasippus,  rose  from  his  sear,  and  entieated 
Iiim  to  stay.' — Cumberland.  Mirth  includes  in  H 
the  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  is  engendered  by  a  lar- 
ticipation  in  such  pleasures  ; 

Low  lies  that  house  where  nntbrown  draughts  in- 
spir'd, 

Where  graybeard  viij-th  and  smiling  toil  rctir'd. 

GOLDSMITK. 


GRAVE,  SERIOUS,  SOLEMN. 

Gfrave,  in  Latin  gravis  heavy,  denotes  the  weight 
which  keeps  the  mind  or  person  down,  and  prsvcntc 
buoyancy;  it  is  opposed  to  the  light;  serious,  in  Latin 
gerus  late  or  slow,  marks  the  quality  of  slowness  or 
considerateness,  either  in  the  mind,  or  that  which 
occupies  the  mind :  it  is  opposed  to  the  jocose. 

Grave  expresses  more  than  serious;  it  does  not 
merely  bespeak  the  absence  uf  mirth,  but  that  heavi- 
ness of  mind  which  is  displayed  in  all  the  movements 
of  the  body;  seriousness,  on  the  other  liaiid,  beapeako 
no  depression,  but  simply  steadiness  of  action,  and  a 
refraiiiment  from  all  that  is  jocular.  A  man  may  be 
grave  in  his  walk,  in  his  tone,  in  his  gesture,  in  his 
looks,  and  all  his  exteriour;  he  is  serjoifs  only  in  his 
general  air,  his  countenance,  and  demeanour.  Gravity 
is  produced  by  some  external  circumstance;  serious- 
ness springs  fium  the  operation  of  the  mind  itself,  or 
from  circumstances.  Misfortunes  or  age  will  produce 
eraviiy:  seriousness  is  the  fruit  of  reflection.  Gravity 
Kf  in  the  proper  sense,  confined  to  the  person,  as  a 
characteristick  of  his  temper; 

If  then  some  g^rave  and  pious  man  appear, 
They  hush  their  noise,  and  laid  a  listening  ear. 
Dry  DEN. 
ScT^ious,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  characteristick  eitherof 
persons  or  things ;  '  In  our  retirements  every  thing  dis- 
poses us  to  be  serious.^ — Addison.  Hente  we  should 
speak  of  a  grave  assembly,  not  a  serious  assembly,  of 
old  men;  grave  senators,  not  serious  senatorc;  of  a 
g^rave  speaker,  not  a  scrinus  speaker:  but  a  serious, 
not  a  grave  sermon  ;  a  seHous,  not  a  grave  writer;  a 
serious,  not  a.  gi-ai;e  sentiment;  a  serious,  not  properly 
a  grave  objection;  grave  is,  however,  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  things  in  the  sense  of  weighty,  as  when  we 
apeak  of  grave  matters  of  deliberation.  Gravity  is 
peculiarly  ascribed  to  a  judge,  from  the  double  cause, 
that  much  depends  upon  his  deportment,  in  which 
there  on};ht  to  be  gravity,  and  that  the  weighty  con- 
cerns whicli  press  (m  his  mind  are  most  apt  to  produce 
gravity:  on  the  other  hand,  both  gravity  and  serious- 
ness may  be  applied  to  the  preacher;  the  former  only 
as  it  respects  the  manner  of  delivery;  the  latter  as  it 
respects  especially  the  matter  of  his  discourse:  the 
person  may  be  grate  or  scricvj ;  the  discourse  only  is 
serious. 

Solevm  expresses  nmre  thci  either  grave  or  scrioiis, 
from  the  Latin  soip7!7(K<!  yearly ;  aa.  r-pnlied  lo  the  stated 
religious  festivals  of  the  Romans,  it  has  acquired  the 
collateral  meaning  of  religious  r-raui'/y;  Wke  serious, 
it  is  ertitiloyed  not  so  nmch  tc  characterize  the  person 
113  the  thing:  a  judge  nronounces  the  so/emn  sentence 
of  condemnation  in  a  solemn  manner;  a  preacher  de- 
livers many  salevni  warnings  to  his  hearers.  Gravity 
may  be  the  otfcct  of  corporeal  habit,  and  serionsvessof 
mental  habit    bu'  solf^nuity  is  something  occasional 


and  extraordinary ;  '  The  necessary  business  j»  a  inaii  i 
calling,  with  some,  will  not  affoid  much  time  for  get  and 
soiey/Hi  prayer.'— Whole  Di  txofMan.  Some  children 
discover  a  remarkable  gravity  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
observe;  a  regular  attention  to  niligious  worship  will 
induce  a  liabit  of  se7-iousne.j>s ;  the  adinonilions  of  a 
parent  on  liis  death-bed  will  have  peculiar  solemnity ; 
'The  stateliness  and  giaviiyof  the  Spaniards  siiowa 
itself  in  the  solemnity  of  their  language.' — Addison 
'  In  most  of  our  long  words  which  are  dei  ived  from  the 
Latin,  we  contract  the  iengih  of  the  syllables,  that  gives 
them  a  grave  and  solemn  air  in  their  own  language.* — 
Addison. 

EAGER,  EARNEST,  SERIOUS. 
Eager  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article; 
earnest  most  probably  comes  from  the  thing  earnest,iu 
Saxon  ihornest  a  pledge,  or  token  of  a  person's  real  in- 
tentions, whence  the  woi  d  has  been  employed  to  qualify 
the  state  of  any  one's  mind,  as  settled  or  fixed ;  serious, 
in  Latin  serius  or  sine  risu,  signifies  witl)out  laughter. 
Eager  is  used  to  qualify  the  desires  or  passions; 
earnest  to  qualify  the  wishes  or  sentiments;  the  former 
has  either  a  physical  or  moral  application,  the  latter 
altogether  a  moral  application ;  a  child  is  eager  to  get 
a  plaything;  a  hungry  person  is  co^ct"  to  gel  food;  a 
covetous  man  is  eager  to  seize  whatever  comes  wilhin 
his  grasp  ;  a  person  is  earnest  in  solicitation;  earnest 
in  e.\horlation  ;  earnest  in  devotion. 

Eagerness  is  mostly  faulty  ;  it  cannot  be  loo  early 
restrained ;  we  can  seldom  have  any  suhstantial  reason 
to  be  eager; 
With  joy  the  ambitious  youth  his  mother  heard, 
And,  eager  for  the  journey,  soon  prepar'd. 

Dryden- 
Whence  tins  term  is  applied  with  particular  propriety 
to  brutes  ; 
The  panting  steeds  impatient  fury  breathe, 
But  snort  and  tremble  at  the  gulf  beneath  ; 
Eager  they  vjevv'd  the  prospect  daik  and  deep. 
Vast  was  the  leap,  and  headlong  hung  the  steep. 

FOPK. 

Earnestness  is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense  ;  itdenotei 
the  inward  convirtiun  of  the  mind,  and  the  warmth  o/ 
the  heart  when  awakened  by  importj^it  objects; 

Then  even  superiour  to  ambition,  we 

With  earnest  eye  anticipate  those  scenes 

Of  happiness  and  wonder. — Thomson. 

A  person  is  said  to  bo  earnest,  or  in  earnest ;  a  person 
or  thing  is  said  to  be  serious :  the  former  characterizes 
the  temper  of  the  mind,  the  latter  characterizes  theofcject 
itself.  In  regard  to  persons,  in  wliicii  alone  they  are  to 
be  compared,  earnest  expresses  more  than  ■ser'/tue ;  ihe 
former  is  op|iosed  to  !ukewarmness,the  lat'.e  founcoa- 
cernedness :  we  are  earnest  aslo  our  wishes,  o''  /  pi  ayers, 
or  our  persuasions;  'He  which  prayeth  in  d-i3  sort,  ia 
theicbymade  the  more  attentive  to  hear;  a'ld  tie  which 
heareth.the  more  earnest  to  pray  for  the  time 'vhicli  we 
bestow,  as  well  in  the  one  as  the  other.'— H  j  &jCer.  Wft 
are  serious  as  to  our  intentions,  or  The  ten>7'er  of  mind 
with  which  we  set  about  things;  'It  is  hf  n^Jy  possiblfi 
to  ait  down  to  the  serious  perusal  of  Virg|!*a  works,  bul 
a  man  shall  rise  more  di.^posed  to  virtue  a«d  goodness.' 
— Walsh.  The  car7ie5t7ic5s  with  whicW  ive  addrese 
ano'her depends  upon  the  force  of  ourcoiwlction  ;  tlie 
seriousness  with  which  we  address  thern  defends  upon 
our  sincerity,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject:  tV'  preachei 
earnestly  exhorts  his  hearers  to  lay  aside thi.ii  sins;  ht« 
seriously  admonishes  those  who  are  guiliy  of  irregu 
larities. 


SOBER,  GRAVE. 
Sober  (v.  Abstinent)  expresses  the  ib.Tence  of  ai) 
exhilaration  of  spirits;  grave  {v,  Gra-t^e)  expresses  f 
weight  in  the  intellectual  operaiion^j  vvtiich  makes 
them  proceed  slowly.  Sobriety  is  iVrefore  a  more 
natural  and  ordinary  Kta'.*:  '::r  ^he  r-man  mind  than 
gravity:  it  behooves  every  man  to  d-  sc'fer  in  all  Pitup 
linns;  but  those  who  Kll  the  most  im  nr^anl  7,ation»  ur 
life  must  be  grave.  Even  in  our  rle  iriur/«  we  maj 
observe  sobriety^  which  keeps  us  fr«»r»  -very  unseeti'lj 
ebullition  of  mirth;  but  (.-n  particular  cccfK'ionH  wN;r> 
the  Impprlanco  of  the  puljett  oa^'bl  i  *  w  ygh  or   th» 
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nun  J  Ii  btic  :nies  ns  to  be  ii-rave.    At  -i  feast  we  have 
need  ofsobrietif;  at  a  luiiuiul  we  lmv«  need  ut'  gravity ; 
jo6Wc/y  extends  10  many  more  ohjticls  iliuii  gravity; 
we  must  be  sober  in  our  iJiouglits  and  opinions,  as  well 
as  in  our  outwaid  conduct  and  bidiaviour;  'These 
confusions  disposed  men  of  any  sober  understanding 
in  wisii  for  peace.' — Clarkndon.     We  can  ha  grave^ 
properly  speaking,  only  in  our  looks  and  our  outwaid 
deportment : 
So  spake  the  Cherub,  and  his  ^ravc  rebuke, 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  ^race 
!i:vmcible. — Milton. 
S}ber  is  often  poetically  and  figuratively  applied ; 
Now  came  still  ev'uir.g  on,  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  liv'iy  all  things  clad.— Milton. 


GLAD,  PLEASED,  JOYFUL,  CHEERFUL. 

Glad  is  obviously  a  variation  oC  glee  and  glow; 
pleased^  from  to  ptcnse,  marks  ilie  state  of  being 
litcased ;  joyful  bespeaks  its  own  meaning,  either  as 
full  of  joy  or  productive  of  great  joy ;  cheerful,  v. 
Cheerful. 

Glad  denotes  either  a  partial  state,  or  a  permanent 
and  habitual  sentiment:  in  the  former  sense  it  is  most 
nearly  allied  to  pleased;  in  the  latter  sense  to  joyfalaad. 
merry. 

Glad  and  pleased  are  both  applied  to  the  ordinary 
occurrence  of  the  day ;  but  the  former  denotes  ratlier 
a  lively  and  momentary  sentiment,  the  latter  a  gentle 
but  rather  more  lasting  feeling;  we  are  o-Zad  to  see  a 
friend  who  has  been  long  absent;  we  are  glad  to  have 
good  inteUigencH  from  our  friends  and  relatives;  we 
are  glad  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesonie  companion ; 

O  Sol,  in  whom  my  tlionghts  find  all  repose, 

My  glory,  my  perfectiou  !  glad  I  see 

Thy  face,  and  morn  return'd. — Milton. 
We  are  pleased  t(>  have  the  approbation  of  those  we 
esteem  :  we  arajdeased  to  hear  our  friends  well  spoken 
of;  we  are  pleased  with  the  cr)ni|)ariy  of  an  intelligent 
an-A  conmmnicative  person ;  'The  soul  lias  many  dif- 
ferent faculties,  or,  in  other  words,  many  difterent 
ways  of  acting,  and  can  be  intensely  pleased  or  made 
liappy  by  alUhese  different  faculties  or  ways  of  acting.' 
-Addison. 

Glad,  joyful,  and  cheerful,  all  express  more  or  less 
hvely  sentimenLs;  hxix.  glad  is  less  vivid  than  iwy/ifi, 
and  more  so  than  cheerful.  Gladness  seems  to  rise 
as  much  from  physical  as  mental  causes;  wine  is  said 
to  make  the  he^nglad:  ^'w^has  its  source  in  the  mind, 
as  it  is  influenced  by  external  circumstances  ;  instances 
of  good  fortune,  either  for  ourselves,  our  friends,  or  our 
country,  excite  joy;  cheerfulness  is  an  even  tenourof 
the  mind,  which  it  may  preserve  of  itself  independently 
of  all  external  circumstances:  religious  contemplation 
produces  habitual  cheerfulness. 

A  comfortable  meal  to  an  indigent  person  gladdevs 
his  lieart:  a  nation  rejoices  at  the  return  of  peuce  after 
a  long  protracted  war;  a  traveller  is  cheered  in  a  soli- 
tary desert  by  the  sight  of  a  human  being,  or  the  sound 
of  a  voice;  or  a  sufferer  is  cheered  by  his  trust  in  Divine 
Providence. 

Glad  is  seldom  employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  except  in  the  scriptural  or  solemn  •=tyle,  as,  glad 
tidings  of  gieat  joy  ; 

Man  snperionr  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation,  musing  praise. — Thomson. 
Joyful  is  seldomer  used  to  qualify  persons  than  thiiijis  ; 
hence  we  speak  o(  joyful  news,  sl  joyful  occurri-:nce, 
joyful  faces,  joyful  sounds,  and  the  like; 

Thus  joyful  Troy  maintain'd  the  watch  of  night, 

VVIiile  fear,  pale  comrade  of  inglorious  liighl. 

And  heaven-bred  horrouT;  on  the  Grecian  part, 

Sat  on  each  face,  and  sadden'd  every  heart.— Pope. 
tlteerful  is  employed  either  to  designate  the  state  of 
the  mind  or  the  properly  of  the  thing:  we  either  speak 
of  a  cheerful  disposili(tn,  a  cheei-ful  person,  a  cheerful 
society,  or  a  cheerful  face,  a  cheerful  sound,  a  cheerful 
ispect,  and  the  like; 

No  sun  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrours  there, 
No  tkcerfal  gales  refresh  the  lazy  air. — Popi:. 

When  used  to  qualify  a  person's  actions,  they  ;ill 
bespeak  the  temper  of  the  mind :  glacl'y  denotes  a  iii^  li 


degree  of  willingness  as  opposed  to  lucrston ;  one  wha 
\s  suffering  imtier  cxciuciaiing  pains  gladly  aubmila  to 
any  thing  which  promises  relief; 

For  his  particulnrl'll  rc<'.ei\'e  him  gladly. 
But  not  one  fnllovver. — Siiaksi-kakji:. 
Ji}7//u//7/ denotes  unquaiitied  pleasure,  unmixed  with 
any  alloy  or  restrictive  consideration;  a  convert  to 
Christianity  joyfully  goes  through  all  the  iiuUatory 
ceremonies  which  entitle  hun  to  all  lis  privileges-, 
spiritual  and  temporal ; 

Never  did  men  moxe  joyfully  obey. 
Or  sooner  understood  the  sign  to  flie ; 
With  sucli  alacrity  they  bore  away. 
As  if  to  praise  them  ail  the  states  stood  by. 

Dryden  . 
Cheerfully  denotes  llie  absence  of  unwillingness,  it  la 
opposed  to  reluctantly;  the  zealous  Cliristian  cheer- 
fully submits  III  every  hardship  to  which  he  is  exposed 
in  the  course  of  his'  religious  profession;  'Doctrine  is 
that  which  must  prepare  men  for  discipline  ;  and  men 
never  go  on  so  chccrj'ully,  as  when  they  see  where  iJicy 
go.' — South. 


JOY,  GLADNESS,  MIRTIL 
The  happy  condition  of  the  soul  is  designated  by  all 
these  terms  iv.  IHtasure) ;  but  j'o?/ and  glndvesa  lie 
more  inteinally;  7/n'rt/i,  or  tlie  feeling  of  being  intny, 
{v.  Glad)  is  the  more  immediate  resultof  external  cir- 
cumstances, What  creates  joy  and  gladness  is  of  a 
permanent  nature;  that  which  creates  mirth  is  tempo- 
rary; joy  is  the  most  vivid  sensation  in  the  soul;  -.'«(/ 
ness  is  the  same  in  quality,  but  iuferiour  in  degree  Joy 
is  awakened  in  the  nihid  by  the  most  important  events 
in  life;  gladness  spiings  up  in  the  mind  on  ordinary 
occasions;  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son  awakened 
joy  in  the  heart  of  his  father;  a  man  I'aeis gladness  at 
being  relieved  from  some  distress  or  trouble:  publiclr 
events  of  a  gratifying  nature  produce  universal  joy; 
Hig  thoughts  triumphant,  lieav'n  alone  employs, 
And  hope  anticipates  his  future  joys. — Jknyns. 
Relief  from  either  sickness  or  want  hiings  gladness  to 
an  oppressed  heart;  '  None  of  the  poets  have  observed 
so  well  as  Milton  those  secret  overflowings  of  ^/adnesi, 
which  d-iffuse  tlienjselves  thiough  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder upon  surveying  the  gay  scenes  of  nature.'— 
Addison.  He  who  is  absorbed  in  his  private  disiresseo 
is  ill  prepared  to  partake  of  the  mirth  with  v^liich  he  is 
suriounded  at  the  festive  board. 

Joy  is  depicted  on  the  countenance,  or  expresses 
itself  by  various  demonstrations:  gladness  is  a  more 
tranquil  feeling,  which  is  enjfiyed  in  seciet,  and  seeks 
no  outward  expression:  viirth  displays  itself  in  laugh- 
ter, singing,  and  noise.  '  Most  of  the  appearing  viirth 
in  the  world,  is  not  mirth,  but  iut.  The  wounded  spirit 
is  not  seen,  but  walks  under  a  disguise.' — South. 

PLEASURE,  JOY,  DELIGHT,  CHARM 
Pleasure,  from  the  Latin  placco  to  ]»Iease  or  givi. 
content,  is  the  generick  term,  involving-  in  itself  th(j 
common  ideaof  the  other  terms;  joy, v.  Glad;  dcligh\ 
m  ha.l\n  delicitE,  comes  U'om  delicio  to  allure,  signify 
ing  the  tiling  tliat  allures  the  mind. 

Pleasure  is  a  term  of  most  extensive  use ;  it  em- 
braces one  grand  class  of  our  feelings  or  sensations, 
and  is  opposed  to  nothing  but  pain,  which  embraces 
the  opposite  class  or  division ;  joy  and  delight  are  but 
modes  or  modifications  of  pleasure,  differing  as  to  the 
degree,  and  as  to  the  objects  or  sources.  Pleasure,  in 
its  peculiar  acceptation,  is  smaller  in  degree  than  eiilier 
joy  or  delight,  but  in  its  universal  acceptation  it  defines 
no  degree;  the  term  is  indifferently  employed  for  the 
higliest  as  well  as  the  lowest  degree  ;  whereas  joy  and 
delight  can  only  be  employed  to  express  a  posiiivelj 
high  degree.  Pleasure  is  produced  by  any  or  every 
object;  every  thing  by  which  we  are  surrounded  acta 
upon  us  more  or  less  to  produce  it;  we  may  nave 
pleasure  either  from  without  or  from  within  ;  plea^vre 
from  the  gratification  of  our  senses,  from  the  exercise 
of  our  affections,  or  the  exercise  of  our  understand 
ings  ;  pleasures  from  our  own  selves,  or  pleasures  from 
otliero:  but  joy  is  derived  from  the  exercise  of  the 
affections;  anil  rfeiiVAt  either  from  the  affections  or  tlie 
undei standing.     In  this  manner  we  distinguish  tii* 
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pleasuTci  jf  tlip  tahh  ,  social  pleasures^  or  iiitelk'ctmil 
yip.n^arcB ,  tile  joy  of  iiieeiing  an  old  IVieisd;'  ur  Uir 
dcligkt  uf  ,-ui'Siiiiig  a  ravoiiniii  nlijrct. 

IHeastires  are  eiihet  iran^itoiy  or  otiieiwise;  Iliry 
may  ai  idd  liimi  nuKTieutsuy  .circiiinstniices,  or  be 
attiiclied  *'.  some  peiinaixMit  cojiditioii :  all  eurilily 
yivasarc\A  in  its  uaiuie  flei,'iinij[ ;  and  licaveiily  ;j/eu- 
swf,  on  r,iii.coiitiaiy,  lusting;  Tliaieveiy  day  lias  its 
pa.Mis  and  sorrows  is  uiiivi;rsully  exiiericnciid;  but  if 
WL-  louk  iiiiiiartially  al)i;ut  us,  wesliall  find  tliat  uveiy 
day  lias  likewise  i[» pleasures  and  hs  joys.^ — Johjj- 
gn.'s.  Joy  is  in  its  nature  couiniunly  of  slturt  duration, 
It5piiugs  iVoni  particular  events  ;  it  \s pleasure  alliigli 
tide,  but  iL  may  come  and  go  as  suddenly  as  the  events 
WiiicU  caused  it:  one's  jo?/  may  be  aivakened  and 
damped  in  quick  succes-bion  ;  eartlily  _;(/y.v  aie  pecu- 
fiarly  of  tliis  nature,  and  heavenly  joys  are  not  alto 
geUier  divested  of  this  characteiistick ;  they  are  sup- 
posed to  spring  out  ofpariicuhir  occuneiices,  when  the 
spii  iiuai  and  lioly  aflectior.s  are  peculiarly  called  into 
action ; 

*Vliile  he  who  virtue's  radiant  course  has  run, 

Pescends  like  a  serenely  setting  sun  ; 

His  ilioughts  [liiiinphatit  lieav'n  alone  employs, 

Andliope  anticipates  his  future _;ti7/5. — Jenyns. 
Delight  is  not  so  fleeting  as  Joy,  but  it  may  be  less  so 
than  simple  pleasure;  del iif/u  aruvs  fioin  a  stale  of 
outward  circumstances  which  is  naturally  more  duia- 
ble  tiian  that  of  joy  ■  but  it  is  a  state  selilomer  atlain- 
al)le,  and  not  so  much  at  one's  command  as  pleasure  : 
this  last  is  very  soldom  denied  in  some  form  or  another 
to  every  human  being,  but  those  only  are  susceptible 
of  ddigki  who  have  acquired  a  ceriain  degree  of 
menial  reiinencr"!!, ;  we  must  have  a  strong  capacity  for 
enjoyment  bfT'  a  we  can  find  delight  in  llie  pursuits 
of  liteiaiuie,  ./  :he  cuhivaiion  of  tlie  arls.  Pleasures 
are  often  cal-  .  i^  id  moderate  ;  they  doimtdepond  upon 
a  man's  rank  o.  condition  ;  they  are  wiiiiin  the  reach 
of  all,  more  Oi  less,  and  mote  or  less  at  one^s  com- 
mand :  joys  a/e  buoyant;  they  dilate  the  Jieart  for  a 
time,  but  they  must  and  will  subside;  they  di;pend 
likewise  on  caeualties  which  arc  under  no  one's  con- 
trol: delights  are  ardent  and  excessive;  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  a  few  only,  but  depend  less  on 
external  circumstances  than  on  the  temper  (jf  the 
receiver. 

Pleasure  may  be  liad  either  by  reflection  on  the 
past,  or  by  ant^cipalinn  of  the  future ;  joy  and  dcligkt 
can  be  produced  only  by  the  present  object:  we  have 
s.  pleasure  in  thinking  on  what  we  have  once  enjoyed, 
or  what  we  may  again  enjoy;  we  experience  Jwt/ on 
the  receipt  of  particularly  good  news;  one  may  ej^ipe- 
rience  rfcZ/^At  from  a  musical  entertainment.  Pleasure 
and  delight  may  be  either  individual  or  social ;  joy  is 
rather  of  a  social  nature;  we  iGe\  w  pleasure  in  soli- 
tude when  locked  up  only  in  our  own  confeuiphiiions; 
we  experience  delight  in  the  prosecution  of  some  great 
end;  we  feel  joy  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  we 
love,  when  we  see  them  likewise  liappy.  Pleasures 
are  particularly  divided  into  selfish  or  benevolent; 
jays  and  delights  flow  commonly  fiom  that  which  im- 
mediately interests  ourselves,  but  very  frefjuently 
spring  from  the  higher  source  of  interest  in  the  hap- 
pinessof  oiheru:  Ihepiea^jn-eof  serving  afiiend,or of 
relievinga  distressed  object, has  always  been  esleemed 
by  moralists  as  tlie  purest  vi' pleasures  ;  we  are  told 
that  in  heaven  there  is  more  joy  over  one  sinner  tliat 
repenleth.  than  over  Ihe  ninety  and  nine  that  need  no 
re|ien(ance;  the  delight  v^■hicll  a  patent  feels  at  seeing 
th(;  improvement  oC  his  child  is  one  of  those  enviable 
sorts  o(  pleasures  which  all  may  desire  to  experience, 
but  which  many  must  be  contenied  to  forego. 

Pleasure,  joy,  and  dcUgktave  likev/isoemjiloyed  for 
the  tilings  whicll  give  pleasure,  joy,  ur  delight. 

Charm  {v.  Attraction)  is  used  only  in  The  sense  of 
what  charms^  or  gives  a  high  degree"  of  pleasure ;  l)ut 
not  a  degree  equal  to  that  of  joy  or  f/cZ/VA/,  thoii;:!li  ■ 
gteater  than  of  otdinaiy  pleasure :  pleasure  intoxi- 
cates; the  jflT/.T  of  heaven  are  objects  of  a  Christian's 
^'irsuit;  the  delights  of  matrimotiy  are  Inst  ingio  those 
who  are  susceptible  of  true  afFection  ;  *  Before  the  day 
ct  departure  (from  the  country),  a  week  is  always  ap- 
pr4)priated  for  the  payment  and  reception  of  ceremnnia! 
visit?,  at  which  nothing  can  be  mentir.  net!  but  the  de- 
lightf  of  London.' — Johnoon.  The  ciarms  of  rural 
BCHuery  never  fail  of  their  effect  whenever  they  offer  ' 
thennelvca  to  the  eye ; 


When  thus  ci ealion*'!  charms  aroun(^,  lotnbing. 
Amid  the  store  should  thankless  pridi  rfpiiie? 
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HAPPINESS,    FELICITY,    BLISS.    BLESSED- 
NESS, BEATITUDE.' 

Htippiuess  signifies  the  state  of  being  happy ;  fell 
city,  in  LnUn  felicitas,  fiom  frlix  Itappy,  most  pro 
bahly  comes  fiom  the  Greek  ^Xi^  youih,  which  is  th« 
age  of  purest  enjoyuient;  bliss,  blesscaness,  signify 
the  stale  or  pioperty  ol*  being  blessed  ;  beatitudp.,  fioiii 
Ihe  Laiin  lieatus,  signifies  the  property  of  being  happy 
in  a  hupeiiour  degree. 

J-Jappivcss  coni|)iehends  that  acgregate  of  plea 
suiable  sensations  which  we  derive  from  external  ob- 
jecls;  it  is  the  ordinary  term  which  is  employed  aiike 
in  the  colhiqiiial  or  the  philosophical  sty \e :  j el/ city  h 
a  higher  expiession,  that  comprehends  inward  errjoy- 
menf,  or  an  aggregate  of  inward  pleasure,  wilhoul 
regatd  lo  the  source  whence  they  aie  derived  :  bliss  is 
a  siill  Itigher  term,  expressing  more  than.eliiier  Aa;;^a 
ncss  or  felicity,  both  as  to  the  degree  and  nature  of 
the  enjoyment.  Happiness  is  the  thing  adapted  to 
our  present  condition,  and  to  the  nature  of  our  being, 
as  a  cninpomid  of  body  and  soul;  it  is  impure  in  its 
nature,  and  variable  in  degrt'e ;  it  is  sought  for  by 
various  means  and  with  great  eagerness ;  but  it  often 
lies  nmcli  more  within  our  reach  than  we  are  apt  to 
imagine:  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of 
gieat  wealth,  of  great  power,  of  great  dimiinionSi  of 
great  splendour,  or  the  unbounded  indulgence  of  any 
one  appetite  or  desire ;  but  it  is  to  be  ftiund  in  mode- 
rate possessions,  with  a  heart  tempered  by  religion  and 
virtue,  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  God  lias  be 
str)wed  upon  us:  it  is,  therefi)re,  not  so  unecjually  dis 
tribuied  as  some  have  been  led  lo  cotichide. 

Hanpivcss  admits  of  degrees,  since  eveiy  individual 

[ilaced  in  different  circumstances,  cither  of  body  oi 
mind,  which  fit  him  to  be  more  or  less  happy ; 
Ah  !  whither  now  are  fled 

Those  dreams  of  greatness  7  those  unsolid  hopes 

Of  happiness  7 — Thomson. 
FHicity  is  not  regarded  in  the  same  light;  it  is  lU\\ 
which  is  positive  andindependcntof  all  ciicumEtanceti: 
domestick  ffUcity,  and  conjugal /eZ?c2(y,  are  regarded 
as  moral  enjoyments,  abstracted  from  evety  thing 
whlcii  can  serve  as  an  alloy ;  'No  greater /tV/c/ty  can 
genius  attain  than  that  of  havnig  purified  intellectual 
pleasuie,  separated  mirth  from  indecency,  and  wil 
fiom  licentiousness.' — Johnson.  Bliss  is  that  whiclt 
is  purely  spiritual ;  it  has  its  source  in  the  imagination 
and  rises  above  the  ordinary  level  of  Ininian  enjoy 
ments:  of  eartlily  iij'ss  little  is  known  but  in  poetry  ; 
of  heavenly  bliss  we  form  but  an  imperfect  conception 
from  the  utmost  stretch  of  our  powers; 
The  fond  soul, 

Wrapp'd  in  gay  visions  of  unrcjal  bliss, 

Still  paints  th'  illusive  form. — 'J'homson. 
In  the  description  of  heaven  and  hcti  we  are  surely 
interested,  as  we  are  all  to  reside  hereafter  either  in  the 
regions  of  honour  or  ofbliss.^ — Johnson.  Blessedness 
is  a  term  of  spiritual  import  which  refers  lo  the  happy 
condiiiou  of  those  wlio  enjoy  the  Divine  favour,  and 
are  permitted  to  have  a  foretaste  of  iieavenly  bliss,  by 
the  exaltation  of  their  minds  above  earthly  happivcss ; 
'  So  solid  a  comfort  to  men,  under  all  the  troubles  and 
afflictions  of  this  world,  is  that  firm  assurance  which 
the  Christian  relitiion  gives  us  of  a  future  happivcss, 
as  to  bring  even  the  greatest  miseries  which  in  this  life 
wp  are  liable  to,  in  some  sense,  under  the  notion  of 
blessedness.^ — Tillotson.  Beatitude  denotes  thai 
quality  or  degree  of  happiness  only  which  is  most  ex- 
alted ;  namely,  heavenly  happiness;  'As  in  the  next 
world,  so  in  this,  the  only  solid  blessings  are  owing  to 
the  goodness  of  the  mind,  not  the  extent  of  the  capa- 
city; friendship  here  is  an  emanation  from  the  saino 
souice  as  beatitude  there.' — Pope. 


HAPPY,  FORTUNATE 

Happy  and  fortunate  are  both  applied  to  the  exter- 
nal circumstances  of  a  man;  but  the  former  conveys 
the  idea  of  that  which  is  abstractedly  good,  the  lattci 
implif.3  rather  what  is  agrcenlJo  to  one'?  wishes.  A 
man  is  happy  in  his  marriage,  iii  hia  children,  in  hi 
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Hiiinexl^aH  and  ilie  like :  he  is  fortunate  in  his  trading 
L'oncerns.  Happy  excludes  Ihe  ideii  of  chance;  /o;-- 
tMBflte  exclndes  the  idta  of  personal  efForl:  a  man  is 
happy  h)  the  possession  of  what  he  gets;  he  is  fortu.- 
natc  in  getting  it,. 

Ill  t.ie  iiiipioper  sense  tlicy  bear  a  similar  analogy. 
A  happy  tliouglit.  a  happy  t;\piession,  a  happy  turn, 
VI  happy  event,  and  the  like,  denote  a  degree  of  posi- 
tive excelienrn  ; 

O  happy,  if  he  knew  his  happy  state, 
The  swain,  wlio,  free  from  business  and  debate, 
Receives  his  easy  food  fioni  nature's  hand. 
And  just  returns  of  cultivated  latvd. — Dryden. 
A  fitrtunate  idea,  a  fortunatn  circumstance,  a  firlu- 
naieevent,  are  all  lelatively  considered,  with  regaid 
to  the  wishes  and   views  of  the  hidividual ;  'Visit 
the  gayest  and  mosi  fortunate  on   earth  only  with 
sleepless  nights,  disorder    any   single   organ  of  the 
senses,  and  you  shall  (will)  presenlly  see  his  gayety 
vanish.' — Blair 


TO  FELICITATE,  CONGRATULATE. 
Felicitate,  from  the  Latin  felix  happy,  signifies  to 
make  happy,  and  is  applicable  only  to  ourselves ;  con 
gratulaie.,  from  gratus,  pleasant  or  agreeable,  is  to 
make  agreeable,  and  is  applicable  either  to  ourselves 
or  others:  we  felicitate  ourselves  on  having  escaped 
the  danger;  we  congratulate  others  on  their  good  for- 
tune; *The  astronomers,  hideed,  expect  her  (night) 
with  impatience,  and  felicitate  themselves  upon  her 
arrival.' — Johnson.  'The  fierce  young  hero  who  had 
overcome  the  Curiatii,  instead  of  being  cov gratulaicd 
by  his  sister  for  his  victory,  was  upbraided  by  her  for 
having  slain  her  lover.' — Addison. 


FORTUNATE,  LT^CKV,  FORTUITOUS, 
PROSPEROl'S,  SUCCESSFUL. 
Fortunate  signifies  \iii\  ma  fortune  {a.  Chance,  for- 
tune) ;  lacky^  having  lack,  which  is  in  Gcrinan  gluclz, 
and  ill  all  probability  comes  Uom  ^cliu£cn  or  laig-en  to 
succeed  ;/wrfu?iwiis,an.er  the  manner  of/wr£«7fe;  pros- 
peroua,  \vA\\\\\i prosperity ;  successful,  i.e.  full  of  suc- 
cesB,  enabled  to  succeed. 

The  fortunate  and  luchj  are  both  applied  to  that 
which  happens  without  tiie'ccnitrol  of  man ;  but  luchj, 
which  is  a  collateral  term,  describes  the  capricious 
goddess  Fortune  in  her  most  freakish  humours,  and 
/o7lunii(fi  represents  her  in  her  most  sober  mood :  in 
other  words,  the  fortunate  is  more  according  to  the 
ordinary  cnnr:=e  of  things;  the  luchj  is  something 
sudden,  unaccountable,  and  singular:  a  circumstance 
is  said  to  be  fortunate  which  turns  up  suitably  to  our 
purpose ;  it  is  said  to  be  lucky  when  it  comes  upon  us 
unexpectedly  at  the  moineiLl  that  it.is  wanted; 
This  lucky  moment  the  sly  traitor  chose, 
Then  staiting  from  his  ambush  up  he  rose. 

Dryden. 
Hence  we  speak  of  a  man  ns  fortunate  m  his  business, 
and  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life;  'Several  of  the 
Roman  emperoura,  as  is  still  to  be  seen  upon  their 
medals,  amonij  their  other  titles,  gave  themselves  that 
of  Felix  or  /oriwoaie.*— Addison.     A  man  is  lucky  in 
the  lottery  or  in  games  of  chance;  a  fortunate  year 
will  make  up  for  llie  losses  of  the  past  year ; 
O  fortunate  old  man,  whose  farm  remains 
For  you  su(^cient,  and  requites  your  pains. 

Dryden. 

A  lucky  hM  may  repair  the  ruined  spendthrift's /or- 
fiiMff,  only  to  tempt  him  to  still  greater  extravagances ; 
Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  or  baseness  earn'd. 
Or  dealt  by  chance  to  shield  a  lucky  knave. 

Armstrong. 
Fortunate  and  lucky  are  applied  to  particular  circum- 
starLces  of  fortune  and  lack ;  but  fortuitous  is  em- 
ployed only  in  matters  of  chance  generally ;  'A  wonder 
it  must  be,  that  there  should  be  any  man  found  so 
stupid  as  to  persuade  himself  that  this  most  beau- 
tiful world  could  be  produced  by  the  fortuiiou'<  con- 
course of  atoms.' — Ray. 

Prosperous  and  successful  seem  to  exclude  the  idea 
of  what  h  fortuitous,  although  prosperity  and  success 
ire  botli  greatly  aided   by  good  f 01  tune.     Fortunate 


and  lucky  are  applied  as  mucn  lo  the  rem  tval  cf  evil 
as  to  the  attaimnent  of  good  ;  prasptrovs  ana  success 
ful  are  concerned  only  in  wliatis  good,  or  essleerned  as 
such:  we  luiiy  be  fortunate  in  making  uur  escape; 
we  aie  prosperous  in  the  aciiuirenieiit  of  wealth 
Fortunate  is  employed  for  single  cJrcnmbtances;  pros- 
perous only  for  a  train  of  circumstances  ;  a  man  may 
he  fortunute  in  meeting  with  the  a|ipiobalion  of  a 
superiour;  he  is  prosperous  in  his  business;  ^['ros 
perous  people  (for  hajppy  there  are  none)  are  hurrieo 
away  with  a  fond  sense  of  their  present  condition,  and 
thoughtless  of  the  mutability  of  forttme.'— Steklb 
Prosperity  is  exltiuiltd  to  whatever  is  the  object  of  out 
wishes  in  this  world;  success  is  that  degree  of  pros- 
perity which  immediately  attends  our  endeavours: 
wealth,  honours,  children,  and  all  outward  circum- 
stances, constitutey^rws/jcriYy;  whence  the  epithetproa- 
pcrous  tnay  be  applied  to  the  winds  as  far  as  they 
favour  our  designs ; 
Yc  gods,  presiding  over  lands  and  seas, 
And  you  who  raging  winds  and  waves  appease, 
Breatlie  on  our  swelling  sails  a  prosperous  wind. 

Dryden. 
The  attainment  of  any  object  constitutes  the  success; 
'  'J'he  Count  d'Olivares  \ias  disgraced  at  the  court  of 
Madrid,  because  it  was  alleged  against  him  that  he 
had  never  success  in  his  undertakings.' — Addisoh. 
The  fortunate  and  lucky  man  can  lay  no  claim  to 
merit,  because  they  preclude  the  idea  of  exertion , 
inospa-ous  and  successful  may  claim  a  share  of  merit 
proportioned  to  the  exertion. 


TO  FLOURISH,  THRIVE,  PROSPER. 

Flourish,  in  French  fietirir,  fiorissant,  hwtin  Jlorcsct 
or  jlorco,  fvouijlos  a  flower,  signifies  to  have  the  vigour 
and  health  of  a  flower  in  bloom  ;  thrive  signifies  pro- 
perly to  diive  on;  prosper,  in  Latin  prosper,  pros- 
perus,  compounded  oi' pro  and  spern  and  spes  liope, 
signifies  to  be  agreeable  to  the  hopes. 

'I'o  flourish  expresses  the  state  of  being  that  wiiich 
is  desiiable;  to  thrive,  the  process  of  becoming  so. 

In  the  proper  sause, flourish  OLWiXthrivciwe  applied 
to  the  vegetJition :  the  former  to  that  which  is  fuU 
gtown;  the  latter  to  that  which  is  in  the  act  of  grow- 
ing: the  oldest  trees  are  said  lo  flourish^  winch  put 
forth  their  leaves  and  fruits  in  full  vigour;  young  trees 
thrive  when  they  increase  rapidly  towards  their  full 
growth. 

Flourish  and  thrive  are  taken  likewise  in  the  moral 
sense ;  prosper  is  employed  only  in  this  sense  :  flourisk 
is  said  either  of  individuals  oi'  communities  of  men  ; 
thrive  and  prosper  only  of  individunls.  To  flourish 
is  to  be  in  full  possession  of  one's  powers,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  incidental;  an  &w\.ho\- fioui-ishcs  ox  ^ 
certain  period;  an  \\\s\\\.y\\\a\\ flourishes ;  literatuieor 
trade  flourishes ;  a  nation  Jlouri.^k's  To  ihrmc  is  to 
cany  on  one's  coricerns  to  the  adwuitage  of  one's  cir- 
cmnstnnces ;  it  is  a  term  of  familiar  use  for  those  who 
gain  by  positive  labour:  the  industiious  tradesman 
thrives.  'J'o  prosper  is  to  be  already  in  advantageous 
circimistances  :  men  ;jro.-;pej- who  accumulate  wealth 
agreeably  to  their  witfies,  and  beyond  their  expecta 
tions. 

Flourish  and  thrice  are  always  taken  in  the  gocd 
sense:  Ui^\.W\u^  flourishes  but  what  ought  to  jZywr/sA. 
the  word  bespeaks  the  possession  of  that  which  (mglit 
to  be  possessed :  when  a  pr'itjluurishes  he  is  the  orna- 
ment of  Ills  country,  the  pride  of  human  natuie,  the 
boast  of  literature:  when  a  city  flourishes  it  attains  all 
theends  of  civil  association  ;  itis  advantageous  not  only 
to  its  own  members,  but  to  the  world  at  large ;  '  There 
have  been  thnes  in  which  no  power  has  been  brr)ncbl 
so  low  as  France.  Few  have  ever  flourished  in  greater 
glory.' — BiuiKE.  '^o  one  thrives  without  meiit:  whal 
is  gained  by  tlie  thriving  man  is  gained  by  i!in.-=e 
qualities  which  entitle  him  to  all  he  has;  '  tlvery 
thriving 'grazier  can  thirdc  himself  but  ill  dealt  with, 
if  within  his  own  country  he  is  not  courted.' — South 
To  prosper  admits  of  a  different  view  :  one  may  pros 
per  by  that  which  is  bad,  or  prosper  in  that  which  is 
bad,  or  become  h3.tiihy  proavering;  the  attainment  of 
one's  ends,  be  they  what  they  may  constitutes  the 
prosperity;  a  Jiian  mny  prosper  by  means  of  frpud 
and  injustice;  he  may  prosper  in  the  aitainmenl  of 
inordinate  wealth  or  nuwer ;    and   lie  may  nccom# 
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proud,  unfeeling,  and  selfiah,  by  his  prosperity:  so 
great  an  enemy  lias  j rosperity  been  consitl«ied  to  the 
virtue  of  man,  that  every  pood  man  Jias  trembled  to 
be  in  that  condition;  '  Bethnes  inure  yourself  to  ex- 
amine how  your  esi^ve  pruspers,'' — Wentworth. 


WELL-BEING,  WELFARE,  PROSPERITY, 
HAPPINESS. 

fFcll-heing  may  he  said  of  one  or  many,  but  more 
generally  of  a  body ;  tlie  well  being  of  society  depends 
upon  a  due  subordination  of  the  different  ranks  of 
which  it  is  composed;  'Have  free-thinkers  been  au- 
thors of  any  inventions  that  conduce  to  the  well-being 
of  mankind  V — Berkeley.  fVdfarc,  or  faring  mell^ 
from  the  German  fakren  to  go,  respects  the  good  con- 
dition of  an  individual ;  a  parent  is  naturally  anxious 
'or  the  welfare  of  his  child  ; 

For  his  own  sake  no  duly  he  can  ask, 

The  comnion  welfare  is  our  only  task. — Jenyns. 

JVell'hcivg  and  welfare  consist  of  such  things  as 
more  inimediat-ily  affect  our  existence:  prosperity^ 
which  comprehends  both  well  ocing  and  welfare,  in- 
cludes likewise  all  that  can  add  to  the  enjoyments  of 
man.  The  ;)»'05j!?e7'z£7/ of  a  state,  or  of  an  individual, 
therefore,  consists  in  the  increase  of  wealth,  power, 
honours,  and  the  like;  'Religion  affords  to  good  men 
peculiar  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  lUeit  prosperity.^ 
— Rr.AiR.  As  outward  circym stances  more  or  less 
affect  the  happiness  of  man,  happiness  is,  therefore, 
often  substituted  for  prosperity;  but  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  happiness  properly  lies  only  in  the 
mind,  and  that  consequently  ^7-os;;e»-27y  may  exist  with- 
out Aff;/^i».ess  ;  but  happiness,  at  least  as  far  as  respects 
a  bony  of  men,  cannot  exist  without  some  portion  of 
ffrosperity. 


TO  ACQUIRE,  OBTAIN,  GAIN,  WIN,  EARN. 
Acnuire,  in  French  acquirer,  Latin  acquire,  is  com- 
pounded of  ac  or  ad  and  qacero  to  seek,  signifying  to 
ieek  or  get  to  one's  self;  obtain,  in  Ftench  obtcnir^ 
Latin  obtinco,  is  compounded  of  ob  and  teneo  to  hold, 
signifying  to  lay  hold  or  secure  within  one's  reach  ; 
gain  and  win  are  derived  from  tiie  same  source ; 
namely,  the  French  gagner,  German  gewinnen,  Saxon 
winnen,  fiom  the  I^aiin  vinco,  Greek  Kaivvfiat  or  vUta 
to  conquer,  signifying  to  get  the  mastery  over,  to  get 
into  one's  possession;  earii  comes  from  the  Saxon 
tharvan,  German  erndten,  Frieslandish  arnan  to  reap, 
whicli  is  connected  with  the  Greek  cipvvpai  to  take  or 
get. 

'J'iie  idea  of  getting  is  common  to  these  terms,  but 
Ihe  circumsiances  of  the  action  vary.  We  acqnire  by 
our  own  efforts  ;  we  obtain  by  the  efforts  of  others,  as 
W(;ll  as  of  ourselvps  ;  we  gain  or  win  by  striving  ;  we 
tai-n  by  labour.  Talents  and  industry  are  requisite 
for  ncquirivg;  what  we  ac^i/iVc  comes  gradually  to  U9 
In  ciiiisequfnce  of  the  regular  exercise  of  our  abilities; 
in  this  manner,  knowledge,  honour,  and  reputation 
arc  acquired;  'It  is  Sallust's  reniaik  upon  Cato,  that 
the  less  lie  coveted  alory,  the  moie  he  acquired  it.' — 
Addison.  Things  are  obtained  by  all  means,  honest 
or  dishonest;  whatever  comes  into  our  possession 
ogieeable  to  our  wishes  is  obtained:  favonis  and  re- 
inests  are  always  obtained  ;  '  Were  net  this  desire  of 
fame  very  strong,  the  difficully  of  obtair,ing\t,  and  the 
danger  of  losing  it  when  obtained,  would  be  sufficient 
to  deter  a  man  from  so  vain  a  pursuit.' — Addison. 
Fortune  assists  in  both  gaining  and  winning,  but  par- 
ticularly in  the  latter  case:  a  subsistcncp,  a  superiority, 
a  tfictory  or  batilp,  an  advantage,  or  a  pleasure,  is 
gained;  'He  whose  mind  is  engaged  by  the  acqnisi- 
tion  or  improvement  of  a  fortune,  not  only  escapes  the 
insipidity  of  indiffeience  and  the  tedious^ness  of  in- 
activity, but  gains  enjoyments  wholly  unknown  to 
those  wlio  live  lazily  on  the  toils  of  oiliei  p.'— Johnson. 
A  game  or  a  prize  in  the  lottery  is  literally  won; 

An  honest  man  may  freely  lake  his  own  ; 

The  goat  was  mine,  by  singing  fairly  wo7i. 

Drydkn. 
But  we  \tiny  win  many  thinirs,  in  the  gaining  of  which 
fortune  is  more  concerned  than  one's  own  exertions  ; 
MVhere  the  danger  enils,  the  hero  ceases:  when  he 
has  won  an  empire,  or  gained  his  mistress,  the  rest  of 


his  story  is  not  worth  relating.' — Stecle.  A  good 
consliiuiion  and  full  employment  are  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  earning  a  livelihood  ;  'They  wIjo  have  earned 
their  fortune  by  a  laborious  and  indusiiious  lile  are 
naturally  tenacious  of  what  they  have  [ainfully  nc- 
quired.^ — Blair.  Fortunes  are  acquired  after  a  course 
of  yeais  ;  they  are  obtained  by  inheiitance,  or  gained 
in  trade  ;  they  are  sometimes  won  at  the  gaining  table, 
but  seldom  earned. 

What  is  acquired  is  solid,  and  produces  laatingbens 
fit ;  what  is  obtained  may  often  be  injurious  to  one's 
health,  one's  interest,  or  one's  morals;  what  is  ^amea 
or  won  is  often  only  a  partial  advantage,  and  transi- 
tory in  its  nature ;  it  is  gained  or  won  only  to  be  lost: 
what  is  earned  serves  only  to  supply  the  necessity  of 
the  moment ;  it  is  hardly  got  and  quickly  spent.  Scho- 
lars «cy(i(rc  learning,  o6/am  rewards,  gain  applause, 
and  win  prizes,  which  are  often  hardly  earned  by  lire 
loss  of  Itealth. 


TO  ACQUIRE,  TO  ATTAIN 
To  acquire  (v.  To  acquire)  is  a  progressive  anci 
permanent  action  ;  to  attain,  from  the  Latin  attineo^ 
compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  teneo  lo  hold,  signifying 
to  rest  at  a  thing,  is  a  perfect  and  finished  action  ;  we 
always  go  on  acquiring;  but  we  slop  when  we  have 
attained.  Whvii'is  acquired  \s  sometliinggot  into  the 
possession  ;  wiiat  is  attained  is  tlie  point  arrived  at. 
We  acquire  a  language  ;  we  attain  to  a  certain  degree 
of  per  lection. 

By  abilities  and  perseverance  we  may  acquire  a  con 
siderable  fluency  in  speaking  several  languages  ;  but 
we  can  scarcely  expect  to  itttain  to  the  perfection  of  a 
native  in  any  foreign  language.  Oidinary  powers, 
coupled  with  diligence,  will  enable  a  person  to  acquire 
whatever  is  useful ;  '  A  genius  is  never  to  be  acquired 
by  art,  but  is  llje  gift  of  nature.' — Gay.  We  cannot 
attain  to  superiority  without  extraordinary  talents  and 
determined  perseverance  ;  '  Inquiiies  after  happiness, 
and  rules  fur  attaining  it,  are  not  so  necessary  and 
useful  to  mankind  as  the  arts  of  consolation,  and  sup- 
porting one's  self  under  afiliction.' — Shephard.  Ac- 
quirements are  always  serviceable ;  attainments  al- 
ways creditable. 

ACQUIREMENT,  ACQUISITION, 

Are  two  abstract  nouns  from  the  same  verb,  denot 
ingthe  thing  acquired. 

Acquirement  implies  the  thing  acquired  for  antl  by 
ourselves;  acquisition  that  which  is  acquired  for  an- 
otiier,  or  to  the  advantage  of  another. 

People  can  expect  to  make  but  slender  acquirements 
without  a  considerable  share  of  industry  ;  '  Men  of 
the  greatest  application  and  acquirements  can  look 
back  upon  many  vacant  spaces  and  neglected  parts  of 
time.' — HfGHKs.  Men  of  slender  acquirements  wilj 
be  no  acquisition  to  the  community  to  which  they  have 
attached  themselves  ;  'To  me,  who  have  taken  paing 
to  look  at  beauty,  abstracted  from  the  consideration  of 
its  being  an  object  of  desire;  at  power  only  as  it  sits 
upon  another,  without  any  hopes  of  partaking  any 
share  of  it ;  at  wisdom  and  capacity  without  any  pre- 
tension to  rival  or  envy  its  acquisitions;  the  world  is 
not  only  a  mere  scene,  but  a  pleasant  one.'— Steele. 

Acquirement  respects  rather  the  exertions  employed  ; 
acquisition,  the  benefit  or  gain  accruing,  'i'o  learn  a 
language  is  an  acquirement ;  to  gain  a  class  or  a  de- 
gree, an  acquisition.  The  acquirements  of  literature 
far  exceed  in  value  the  acquisitions  of  fortune. 

TO  GET,  GAIN,  OBTAIN,  PROCURE. 

To  ^e/ signifies  simply  to  cause  to  have  or  possess 
it  is  generick,  and  the  rest  specifick  ;  to  gain  {v.  To 
acquire)  is  to  ^c(  the  thing  one  wishes,  or  that  is  foi 
one's  advantage:  io  obtain  is  to  get  tlie  thing  aimed 
at  or  striven  after:  to  procure,  fium  pro  and  euro  to 
care  for,  is  to  get  the  thing  wanted  or  sought  for. 

Get  is  not  only  the  most  ceneral  in  its  sense,  but  in 
its  application  :  it  may  be  substituted  in  almost  every 
case  for  the  other  terms,  for  we  may  say  to ^ei  or  ^azM 
a  prize,  to  get  or  obtain  a  reward,  to  get  ov  procure  a 
book;  and  it  is  also  emph.yed  in  numberless  familial 
cases,  where  the  other  terms  wimld  be  less  suitable 
for  what  this  word  gains  in  familiarity  it  lones  In  dip 
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nity  ;  Iwnce  we  may  with  propriety  liilU  ofa  porvani's 
»e«-jH  n- some  water,  or  a  \\crson  getting  almoknirji 
siioll"  or  0cUmff  moat  nom  the  Imiclicr,  with  immlier- 
icss  similar  cases  in  wliich  ilie(Mli<;r  tiMiiis  coiiltl  not 
uti  eiiiplnycil  without  losing;  ilioir  di};nity.  Moreover, 
get  is  iiromiscuoiisly  used  for  wliatever  comes  to  tlic 
hand,  wlietlier  good  or  had,  desirahle  or  not  desirable, 
souglil  for  or  not;  'Tlic  miser  is  more  ii'Aiiistrious 
than  the  saint;  the  i>ains  of^-c/iiii^,  the  fears  of  losing, 
And  the  inability  of  enjoying  Ins  wealth,  liavo  been  the 
iiiarlv  of  satire  in  all  ages.'— Si'ectator.  Guin^obtain^ 
am\  procure  always  include  either  the  wishes,  or  the 
instrumentaliryof  the  agent,  or  botli  togetlier.  Thus 
a  person  is  said  tnn-ct  a  cold,  or  a  fever,  a  good  or  an 
ill  name,  without  specifying  any  itf  tlie  circnmstuiices 
of  the  aclinn  :  but  lie  is  said  to  ffain  that  approbation 
wliich  is  gratifying  to  his  feelings;  to  o6(h/7i  a  recom- 
pense which  is  "the  object  of  liis  sxertions ;  tojirocure 
a  situation  which  is  the  end  of  his  endeavours. 

The  word  g-aui  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  whntcvrr 
comes  tons  fortuitously;  what  we  ffaiti.  constitutes  our 
good  fortune  ;  we  ^atn  a  victory,  or  we  >rain  a  cause  ; 
the  result  in  lioth  cases  may  lie  indepeiuient  of  our 
exertions ;  '  Neither  Virgil  nor  Horace  would  have 
gained  so  great  reputation  in  the  world,  had  Uiey  not 
been  the  friends  and  admirers  of  each  other,' — Addi- 
son. To  obtain  and  procure  exclude  the  idea  of 
chance,  and  suppose  exertions  directed  to  a  specifick 
end:  but  the  former  may  include  the  exertions  of 
others  ;  the  latter  is  particularly  employed  for  one's 
own  personal  exertions.  A  person  obtains  a  situation 
through  the  recommendation  ol*  a  friend  ;  heprocurcs 
a  situation  by  applying  for  it.  Obtain  is  likewise 
employed  only  in  that  whicli  requires  particular  ef- 
forts, that  which  is  not  immediately  within  our  reach  ; 
All  things  are  blended,  changeable,  and  vain  I 
No  hope,  no  wish,  we  perfectly  obtain. — Jenyns. 
Procure  is  applicable  to  that  which  is  to  begot  witli 
ease,  by  the  sim|tle  exertion  of  a  walk,  or  of  asking 
for;  *  Ambition  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions  as  are 
apt  to  procure  honour  and  repulation  to  the  actor'. — 
Addison. 

GAIN,  PRdFIT,  EMOLUMENT,  LUCRE. 

Gain  signifies  in  general  what  is  gained  (v.  To  ac- 
quire) ;  profit,  in  French  jjroj?*,  Latin  profcct7ts,  par- 
ticiple of  proficio,  i.  e.  pro  and  facia,  signifies  that 
which  makes  for  one's  good;  emolujvcvt,  from  cjnolior, 
signifies  to  woik  out  or  get  by  working;  lucre  is  in 
Latin  Z«c7-7tm  gain,  which  probably  comes  from  Zho  to 
pay,  signifying  that  which  comes  to  a  man's  purse. 

Gain  is  here  a  general  term,  the  other  terms  are 
specifick  :  the  g-ain  is  that  which  comes  to  a  man  :  it  is 
the  fruit  of  iiis  exertions,  or  agreeable  to  his  wish  :  the 
profit  is  that  which  accrues  from  the  thing.  Thus 
wlien  applied  to  riches  that  which  increases  a  man's 
estate  arc  his  ^a?nA- ;  'The£^«ms  of  ordinary  trades 
and  vocations  are  honest  ana  furtliered  by  two  things, 
chiefly  by  diligence  and  by  a  good  name.' — Bacon. 
That  which  flows  out  of  his  tradeare  h\s  profits  ;  that 
is,  they  are  his  gains  upon  dealing  ;  '  Wliy  may  not  a 
whole  estate,  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden,  turn  as 
much  \.o\.hQprofit  as  the  pleasure  ofthe  owner?'— Ad- 
dison. Emulument  is  a  species  of  o-rtm  from  labour, 
or  a  collateral  ^am  ;  of  this  descri[ition  are  a  man's 
emoluments  from  an  office  ;  '  Except  the  salary  of  the 
Laureate,  to  which  King  James  added  the  office  of 
Historiographer,  perlinps  with  some  additional  emoZw- 
ments^  Dryden's  w)iolc  revenue  seems  to  have  been 
casual.' — Johnson.  A  man  estimates  his  gains  by 
what  he  receives  in  the  year ;  he  estimates  his  profits 
by  what  he  receives  on  eveiy  article  ;  he  estimates  his 
emoluments  according  to  ihe  natine  of  the  service  wliich 
he  has  to  perform:  the  merchant  talks  of  his  ^rtzVs  ; 
the  retail  dealer  of  his  profits ;  the  place-man  of  his 
emohime7tts. 

O'lin  a.mi  profit  a^-e  also  taken  in  an  abstract  sense  ; 
lucrr  is  never  used  otherwise  ;  but  the  latter  always 
conveys  a  bad  meaning ;  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  un- 
naliowed  ^ai'n  ;  an  immoderate  thirst  for^ram  is  the 
vice  of  men  who  are  always  calculating  profit  and 
loss;  alhirst  for  ^Hcre  deadens  every  generous  feeling 
ofthe  mind  ; 

O  sacred  hunger  of  pernicious  gold  I 

•.Vhat  bands  of  faitli  can  impious  lucre  hold  t 

Dryden. 


Gain  and  pmfit  may  be  extended  to  other  ohiecta 
and  somolimcs  opposed  to  each  other;  for  as' thai 
which  wc  gain  is  what  we  wish  only,  it  i.-;  ollen  the, 
vcvcYsa  of  prnfiialilc ;  hence  the  force  of  (hat  iinp^rl- 
ant  (juestion  in  Scripture,  Whnl  shall  it  profit  a  niair 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  i 


GOOD,  GOODNESS. 

Good,  whicli  under  diflercut  forms  runs  thvougli  alj 
the  northern  languages,  and  has  a  great  affinity  to  the 
Greek  aynOdi,  is  supposed  by  Adelnng  to  be  derived 
from  the  l^atin  gaudco,  Greek  ytjOio},  and  Ilebren 
mrii  signifying  to  be  joyful,  joy  or  happiness  bcitj 
derived  from  that  which  \s  good. 

Good  and  goodness  are  abstract  terms,  dra'An  fron, 
the  s.ime  word  ;  the  former  to  denote  the  thing  Hint  i? 
good,  the  latter  the  inherent  good  property  of^a  tliiiif- 
AW  good  comes  from  God,  whose  goodness  towaidij 
his  creatures  is  unlioimded. 

The  good  we  do  is  determined  by  the  tendency  or 
the  action  ;  but  our  goodness  in  doing  it  is  deterinined 
by  the  motives  of  our  actions.  Good  is  of  a  two-(old 
nature,  iiliysical  and  ntoial,  and  is  opposed  to  evil; 
Goodness  is  ajtplicable  either  to  the  disposition  of  mo- 
ral agents  or  the  (inaliliesof  inanimate  objects  ;  it  is 
opposed  to  badness.  By  tlie  order  of  Providence  tlie 
most  horrible  convulsions  are  made  to  bring  about 
good  ; 

Each  forniM  for  all,  promotes  through  private  care 
The  publick  good,  and  justly  takes  its  share. 

Jenyns. 
TLi.«  ^^odneas  or  badness  of  any  fruit  depends  upon 
its  litiiessto  bp  enjoyed; '  The  reigningerrour  of  hislife 
was,  that  Savage  mistook  the  love  for  the  practice  of 
virtue,  and  was  indeed  not  so  much  n  goodin-AW  as  the 
friend  of  goodness.'' — Johnson. 


GOOD,  BENEFIT,  ADVANTAGE. 

Good  is  an  abstract  universal  term,  which  in  its  un 
limited  sense  compreliends  every  thing  that  can  be 
conceived  of,  as  suited  in  all  its  parts  to  the  end  ))ro 
posed.  In  this  sense  benefit  and  advantage,  as  weU 
as  utility,  service,  profit,  &:c.  are  all  modific.itifms  ot 
good;  but  the  term  ^o«rf  has  likewise  a  limited  ip 
plication,  which  brings  it  to  a  just  point  orcomparisou 
with  the  other  terms  Iiere  cliosen  ;  the  common  idea 
which  allies  these  words  to  each  other  is  that  o? good 
as  it  respects  a  particular  object.  Good  is  here  em- 
ployed indefinitely;  benefit  and  a(Z?;a7iia^e  arc  speci- 
fied by  some  collateral  circumstances.  Good  is  done 
without  regaid  to  the  person  who  does  it,  or  hiin  to 
whom  it  is  done  ;  but  benefit  has  always  respect  to  the 
relative  condition  of  the  giver  and  receiver,  who  must 
be  both  specified.  Hence  we  say  of  a  charitable  man, 
that  he  does  nnich  good,  or  that  he  bestows  benefits 
upon  Ibis  or  tliat  individual.  In  like  manner,  wiien 
sjieaking  of  particular  communities  or  society  at  large, 
we  may  say  that  it  is  for  Wia  good  of  society  or  for  the 
good  of  mankind  that  every  one  submits  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  some  portuju  of  his  natural  liberty  ;  but  it  is 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  ordeisthat  the 
charitably  disposed  employ  so  mucli  time  and  money 
in  giving  them  instruction. 

Good  is  limited  to  no  mode  or  manner,  no  condition 
ofthe  person  or  the  thiisg;  it  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately ; 

Our  present  good  the  easy  task  Is  made, 

To  earn  superiour  bliss  wlien  this  siiall  fade 

JeN\N8. 

Benefit  Is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  external 
citciimstances  of  a  person,  as  to  liis  Jieaith,  his  im 
provement,  his  pecuniary  condition,  and  the  like:  it  is 
likewise  confined  in  its  application  to  persons  only  ;  we 
may  counsel  another  for  his  good,  although  we  do  noe 
counsel  him  for  his  benefit;  but  we  labour  for  the 
benefit  of  another  when  we  set  apart  for  him  the  fruits 
of  our  labour  :  exercise  is  always  attended  with  some 
good  to  all  persons;  it  is  of  particular  ic^zr^Ti  to  those 
who  are  of  a  lethargick  habit :  an  indiscreet  zeal  does 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  cause  of  religion  ;  a  pa- 
tient cannot  expect  to  derive  benefit  from  a  medicine 
when  he  counteracts  its  effects;  'Unless  men  were 
endowed  by  nature  with  some  sense  of  dulv  or  moral 
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DWigatioii,  they  could  reap  no  bciiejit  from  levelalion.' 
—Blair. 

G(0(/ IS  mostly  employed  for  some  positive  and  direct 
good;  advantage  for  an  adventitious  and  indirect 
good:  the ^/-ot/f/ is  liiai which  would  be ^oot/ to  all;  the 
advantage  is  iJiat  wliich  is  puriially  ffw«(/,or^flw(/  oidy 
in  parliciilar  ca^ey:  it  is  goodi'oxa  nian  to  exeit  his 
talents;  ir,  is  an  advantage  to  liini  if  in  addition  to  his 
owneiForls  lie  lias  ihe  su[)port  of  friends:  it  may  how- 
ever frequently  happen  that  he  who  has  the  most  ctZ- 
ra;iitt^c.s  derives  the  \fia&lgoud:  talents,  person,  voice, 
powerful  interest,  a  pleasing  atidress,  are  all  adoan- 
tagt's ;  but  they  may  produce  evil  instead  nf  good  if 
they  are  not  directed  to  the  right  purpose;  'Tlietrue 
art  of  nieinoiy  is  the  art  of  attention.  No  man  will 
read  with  much  advantage  who  is  not  able  at  pleasure 
to  evacuate  liis  mind.' — Johnson. 


ADVANTAGE,  PROFIT. 

jidvantage^  in  Ftench  avavtagc,  probably  comes 
from  the  Latin  adocntum,  [lariiciple  of  adocnioj  com- 
piiunded  of  ad  and  venio  to  come  to,  signifying  to  come 
to  any  one  according  to  his  desire,  oi  agrf;eab!e  to  his 
purpose;  prajit,  in  French  profte,  Latin  profecivs^ 
paitici[ile  of  projicioy  signifies  that  vvliich  makes  for 
one's  good. 

The  idea  common  to  these  terms  is  of  some  good 
received  by  a  person.  J3dvantage  is  general;  it  re- 
spects every  tliinir  whicli  can  contiibute  to  the  wishes, 
wants,  and  comforis  of  life:  pvitjit  \n  its  proper  sense 
is  ppecifick;  it  regards  only  pecuniary  advantage. 
Situations  have  their  advantages ,  trade  has  its  profits. 

Whatever  we  estimate  as  an  advantage  is  so  to  the 
individual;  but  profits  are  something  real ;  thefouner 
is  a  relative  tcrin,  it  depends  on  the  sentiments  of  the 
peison:  what  is  an  advantage  to  one  may  be  a  dis- 
advantage to  another; 

For  he  in  all  his  am'rous  battles 

N'  advantage  finds  like  goods  and  chattels. 

BOTLER. 

The  latter  is  an  absohite  term:  profit  is  alike  to  all 
uni^er  all  circumstances;  'He  does  the  office  of  a 
cotinsellor,  a  judge,  an  executor,  and  a  fncnd,  to  all  his 
acqnaintancf,  without  the  profits  wliicli  attend  such 
ofnces.' — Steble. 

ADVANTAGE,  BENEFIT,  UTILITY,  SERVICE, 
AVAIL,  USE. 

Advantage  has  the  same  signification  as  In  the  pre- 
ceding article;  benefit,  in  Fietich  bienfait,  Latin  bene- 
factum^  compounded  of  bene  well,  and  factum  done, 
signifies  done  or  made  to  one's  v^it-hes;  titility,  in 
French  utihiS,  Latin  utilitns  and  utiUs  useful,  from 
utor  to  u^e,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  able  to  be 
used,  which  is  also  the  meaning  o^use;  aervice,  in 
Fiench  sf?-oi'ce,  Latin  servitiam,  i'loiu  servio  to  seive, 
signifies  the  quality  of  serving  one's  purpose;  avail 
Cfimpovmded  of  a  or  ad  and  valco  to  be  strong,  signi- 
fies to  be  strong  for  a  purpose. 

Jldvantage  lesfiects  external  or  extrinsick  circum- 
stances of  profit,  honour,  and  convenience  ;  bciufit 
resfiects  the  consequences  of  actions  and  .events; 
utility  and  service  respect  the  good  which  can  be  drawn 
from  the  use  of  any  object.  Utility\m\i\\iis  the  intiin- 
Bick  good  qi.alily  which  renders  a  thing  fit  liir  use; 
service  the  actual  state  of  a  tiling  whicli  may  fit  it  for 
innnediute  use:  a  tiling  has  its  utility  and  is  made  o(^ 
service. 

A  large  house  has  hs  advantages ;  suitable  exercise 
is  attended  \\  ilh  benefit:  sun-fiiaLs  have  their  utility  in 
ascertaining  the  hour  precisely  by  the  sun;  and  tiuiy 
be  made  serviceable  at  times  in  lieu  of  watches. 
Things  are  S'Old  to  advavtnffe,  or  advantages  are  de- 
rived from  buying  and  selling;  *  It  is  the  great  advan- 
iagp.  of  a  trading  nation,  that  there  are  very  lew  in  it 
so  dull  and  heavy,  who  may  not  be  placed  in  stntifins 
of  life  which  may  £ive  them  an  op|inriunity  of  making 
their  fortunes.' — Addison.  Peisons  ride  or  walk  for 
the /»e7tri[f<)f  their  healih;  'For  the  bciii-fito^xhii  L'entle 
reader,  I  will  slinw  wiiat  to  turn  ( ver  unread,  and  \vliat 
to  [leriise.' — Stekie.  Things  a/e  purchased  for  their 
utility;  '  If  the  gibbet  does  not  produce  virtue,  it  is  yet 
of  such  incontestible  utility,  that  T  believe  tliose  gen 
Uemen  would  be  very  unwilling  that  i*  should  be  re- 


moved, who  are  notwithstjnding  so  zealous  to  steH 
every  breast  against  damnation.' — Hawkeslwojith. 
'J'hings  are  retained  wJien  ti)ey  are  found  serviceable . 
'His  wisdom  and  knowledge  are  serviceable  to  all  who 
tliink  fit  to  make  use  of  them.' — Steele. 

A  good  I  education  has  alwiij's  its  advantages,  al 
though  every  one  cannot  derive  the  same  benefit  from 
the  cultivation  of  his  talents,  as  ;iil  have  not  tlie  hajipv 
art  of  employhig  their  acquirements  to  the  right  ob 
jects:  riches  are  of  no  utility  unless  lightly  employtd; 
and  edge-tools  are  of  no  service  which  are  not  "pro- 
perly shaipened.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  young 
people  to  form  good  connexions  on  their  entrance  into 
life:  it  is  no  le?s  beneficial  to  their  morals  to  be  under 
the  guidance  of  the  aged  and  experienced,  finni  whom 
they  may  di  aw  many  useful  directions  for  their  future 
conduct,  and  many  serviceable  hiiiis  by  way  of  admo- 
nition. 

Utility,  use,  service,  and  avail,  all  express  the  idea 
of  fitness  to  he  employed  to  advantage,  Vtilily  is  ap- 
plied mostly  in  a  general  sense  for  that  wiiich  may  be 
used,  and  use  for  that  which  actually  is  used  ;  thus 
tilings  may  be  said  to  be  of  general  ntiliiy,  or  of  par- 
ticular use;  'Those  things  wJiicli  liave  long  gone 
together  aie  confederate;  wheieas  new  things  piece 
not  so  well ;  but,  tiioiigh  they  help  by  their  utility,  ytt 
tliey  trouble  by  their  inconformity.'— Bacon.  'When 
will  my  fiiendship  be  of  use  to  you  ?'— Phillips 
Use  comprehends  in  it  whatever  is  ei-'«ved  from  the 
use  of  a  thing;  service  may  imply  that  v.  iich  serves 
for  a  pa'-':iciilar  purpose;  avail  implies  that  kind  of 
service  licli  may  pos!:ibly  be  piocured  from  any  ob- 
ject, bui,  which  also  may  not  be  procured;  it  is  there- 
fore used  in  problematical  cases,  or  in  a  negative  sense 
Pi  udence  forbids  us  to  destioy  any  thing  that  can  be 
turned  to  a  use ;  '  A  man  with  great  talents,  but  void  of 
discretion,  is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  fable,  strong  and 
blind,  endued  wiili  an  irresistible  fnrce,  which  foi  want 
of  sight  is  of  no  use  to  him.' — Addison.  Economy 
enjoins  that  we  should  nfti  throw  aside  a  thing  so  long 
asit  is  fit  for  sc7-ufcc;  'The  Greeks  in  the  heioick  age 
stfein  to  have  been  unacqiiiiiiitcd  with  the  use  of  iron, 
the  most  5cruicc«iic  of  all  the  metals.' — Robertson 
When  entreaties  aie  found  to  be  of  no  avail,  females 
sometimes  try  the  force  of  tears ;  '  What  does  it  ava^il, 
though  Seneca  had  taught  as  good  morality  as  Christ 
himself  from  the  mount  7' — Cumuerlahd. 

The  intetcessioii  of  a  friend  may  be  available  to 
aveit  the  resenrment  of  one  who  is  offended:  useful 
lessons  of  experience  may  be  drawn  from  all  the  events 
of  life:  whatever  is  of  the  best  quality  whi  be  found 
most  serviceable. 

TO  EMPLOY,  USE. 

Employ,  from  the  Latin  iih^Zko,  signifies  to  impli 

cate,  or  apply  for  any  special  purpose;  use,  from  the 

Latin  usvs  and  utor,  signifies    to   enjoy  or  derive 

benefit  from. 

Employ  expresses  less  than  use;  it  is  in  fact  a  spe- 
cies of  partial  Ti.'*?n^;  we  always fim^jioT/wiieti  we  use; 
but  we  do  not  always  use  when  we  employ.  We  em- 
ploy whatever  we  take  into  fmr  service,  or  make  sub- 
seivient  to  our  convenience  for  a  time;  we  wsc  what- 
ever we  entirely  devote  to  our  piirpufe.  \V'liaipver  is 
employed  by  one  person  may,  in  i,s  iiirn,  be  employed 
by  another,  or  at  difl^rent  limes  be  evtj/loycd  by  the 
same  person;  but  what  is  u.<ied  is  freqiienily  consumed 
or  rendered  unfit  for  a  similar  use.  What  we  employ 
may  frequently  belong  to  another;  but  what  one  uses 
is  supposed  to  be  his  exclusive  property.  On  this 
ground  we  may  speak  of  emjUuying  persons  as  well  as 
tilings;  hut  wc  speak  uf  using  things  only,  and  not 
persons,  except  in  the  most  degVading^scnse.  Persons, 
time,  strength,  and  power  are  eniplmjed; 

Thou  L'odlike  Hector!  all  thy  force  employ; 
Assemble  all  th'  united  band  of  Troy.— Popk 
Houses,  furniture,  and  all  materials  of  which  eithei 
necessities  or  conveniences  are  composed,  are  used; 
Straight  the  broad  belt,  with  cayen^bmid'ry  grac'd. 
He  loos'd,  the  corslet  from  his  breast  unbrac'd, 
'J'Ircri  sirck'd  the  blood,  and  sov'reign  balm  infus'd, 
Which  Chiron  gave,  and  iEsculapius  ws't/.— Pope. 
It  is  a  part  of  wisdom  to  employ  well  the  short  portion 
of  time  which  is  allotted  to  us  in  this  sublunary  state 
and  >.o  use  the  things  of  this  world  so  as  not  lo  atu« 
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tnrm  Ho  one  Is  exculpated  from  the  guilt  of  an  im- 
moral action,  by  sufleniig  liiuiSbU'  to  be  ewploy.d  ns 
an  iiistrument  to  serve  the  purposes  of  anolhtr:  we 
ought  to  use  otir  utmost  endeavours  to  nb-tiiiu  frouj  all 
connexion  wiili  such  as  wish  to  implicate  us  in  their 
Euiltv  practices. 

INSTllUMFNT,  TOOL. 

Instrument,  in  Ijatin  ii  .iti-umentvmf  from  instruo, 

signifies  the  tiling  liy  which  an  etiect  is  produced  ;  UnA 

comes  probably  fumi  toil,  siu;iiifying  the  thing  with 

which  one  toils.    These  teimsaie  both  eniplt)yed  to 

cxprpss  the  means  of  producing  an  end;  they  differ 

jiiiiicipjiliy  ill  this,  that  the  tbrnier  is  vised  in  a  giiod  or 

an  indifferent  sense,  the  laiteronly  in  a  bad  SL-nse,  thr 

persons.    Individuals  in  high  stuiiims  are  ofle»i  the 

instruments  in  brhiging  about  j;reat  changesin  nations; 

'Devotion  hasollen  been  found  a  ptiwerriil  ivsirument 

'a  humanizing  the  manners  of  men  ' — l}i,Aia.     Spies 

and  informers  are  the  worthless  tools  of  government; 

Poor  York!  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate, 

He  sues  for  pardon,  and  repents  loo  late.— Swift. 

TO  ABUSE,  MISUSE. 
^buse,  in  Latin  abuf'us,  participle  of  ahutoi;  com 
pounded  of  a6  fioin  and  utor  lo  use,  signifies  lo  use 
away  or  wear  away  with  using;  in  distinction  from 
misuse^  which  biirnifies  to  use  amiss.  Kvery  thing  is 
aftusef/ which  receives  any  sortof  injury ;  ilisjnisused, 
if  not  used  at  all,  or  turned  to  a  ivrong  use. 

Young  people  aie  too  prone  to  abuse  hunks  for  want 
of  setting  a  pro[)«r  value  on  their  contents;  '  I  know  no 
evil  so  great  as  ihenbuse  of  the  undeititanding,  and  yet 
there  is  no  one  vice  more  common.  — Steele.  IVoi  te 
misuse  books  when  they  read  for  amusement  only 
instead  of  impnivcment; 

You  misuse  tne  reverence  of  your  place. 
As  a  false  favouiile  doth  liis  prince's  name. 
In  deids  dishon'iable. — Shakspkare. 
Mt>ney  is  abused  when  it  is  clipped,  or  its  value  any 
Aay  lessened  ;  it  is  jiiisased  when  it  is  spent  in  excess 
ftnd  debaucheiy. 

TREATMENT,  USAGE. 
Treatmnit  implies  the  act  of  treating,  and  usa^-e  that 
of  using:  treatment  may  be  partial  or  teinpotary  ;  but 
usage  is  propel  ly  employed  for  that  whicii  ispennaneiit 
or  continued:  a  pas^er-by  may  meet  wiili  ill  treatment ; 
butcbildrtm  or  doinesticks  are  liable  to  iiiei.a  with  ill 
usage.  All  persons  may  meet  with  i7-ea(/Hcwifroniolheis 
Willi  whtmuhey  casutUly  come  in  connexion  .  '  By  pro- 
mises of  iiKue  indiilgint  ircatnicnt,W  tht-y  would  unite 
with  him  (Cortez;  against  ilieirop[)ressofs,  lie  prevailed 
on  ilie  people  to  sniijily  the  Spanish  camp  with  piovi- 
sions.' — RoBiCRTsoN.  Usage  is  apiilicd  more  pioperly 
to  iliope  who  are  mure  or  less  in  liie  power  oi  otlieis: 
children  may  ii'ciive  good  or  ill  usage  fimn  those  who 
ha\e  the  cliarge  of  them, servants  from  iheir  masters, 
or  wives  from  tln-ir  husbands;  'If  we  look  further  iiilti 
the  .vorld-  we  shall  find  this  usage  (of  our  Saviour 
from  his  own)  not  so  very  strange;  for  kindred  is  not 
friendship.' — South. 

TO   PROVIDE,  PROCURE,   FURNISH,  SUPPLY. 

Protiidp,in  Latin  p7■op^(/^rt,  signifies  literally  to  see  be- 
fore, but  figuratively  to  get  in  readiness  for  some  future 
pur[iose  ;  procure,  v. To  get;  furnish,  in  Fiencii/«w7'- 
nir,  may  possibly  be  coimecled  with  the  Latin /erro  to 
brini';  supply,  in  Krcnch  supplerr,  }ji\\\nsvppleo,  fiom 
aub  Ttndpleo,  signifies  to  fdl  up  a  deficiency,  or  make  up 
what  is  wanting. 

Provide  and  procure  are  both  actions  that  have  a 
_  special  refiM-*'nce  to  the  future ;  fiLriiis/i  and  supply  are 
employed  for  thai  which  is  of  immediaie  ctnicern  :  one 
provides  a  dinner  in  the  contem|ilaii(m  that  some  per- 
sons aie  coming  to  partake  of  it;  cme procures  help  in 
theconleniplation  that  itmay  be  wanted  ;  oufifurnishr.s 
a  rooiri,  a;f^weliiid  it  iiecersary  (or  the  present  pui pose; 
one  supplies  a  family  witli  any  article  of  domestick 
use.  balcuiatioti  is  neeessaiy  in  providing;  one  docs 
not  wish  to  provide  too  miicli  or  too  little;  'A  lude 
band  may  build  walls,  form  rooi-s,  and  lay  floors,  and 
provide  a.\\  thai  warmth  an  d  secu.-ily  require.' — John- 


son. Labour  and  management  are  lequisiic  Uipiocur 
ing;  when  the  thing  is  not  always  at  lund,  or  not  easily 
come  at,  one  nmst  exeicise  one's  strength  or  iueeiiuiLV 
to  procure  it ;  *  Such  diess  as  may  enable  ilie  liody  to 
endure  the  different  ^■ea^olls,tlle  mostiniL-nligliicmd  na- 
tions luive  been  able  to  procure.^ — Johnson.  Judge- 
ment is  requisite  \\i  fun.ishinii ;  \\liaL  une  fitrmshca 
ought  to  be  aelccted  with  due  regard  lo  the  circum- 
sinnces  of  the  individual  who  furnishes,  or  for  whom 
n  IS  f units hcd ;  'Auria  having  driven  UiuTuiksfrom 
Corone,  both  by  sea  and  land,  farmslicd  the  city  will* 
corn,  wine,  victual,  and  powder.'— Knolleb.  Cere 
and  aitenlion  are  wanted  in  supplying;  we  must  be 
careful  to  know  what  a  person  really  wants,  in  oider  to 
supply  him  to  his  satisfaction  ; 

Although  I  nculier  lend  nor  borrow. 
Yet,  lo  supply  the  ripe  wantsof  my  friend, 
1  Ml  bieak  a  custom. — Suakspeake. 
Owe  provides  against  all  contingencies ;  one  procures  al 
nece.«saiies;  one /uj-hi'sAcs  all  comfoi is;  one  euppUa 
all  deficiencies.     Provide  ^\\<\  procure  me  the  acts  of 
persons  only  ;  furnish  and  supply  are  the  aclsol'  uncon- 
scious agents.    A  p(;rson'8  gaid(!u  audoichaid  may  be 
s-aid  lo  furnish  him  with  delicacies ;  the  earth  supplies 
us  with  food.    So  in  the  improper  applicaiimi:  the  daily 
occurrences  of  a  great  chy  famish  nuiterials    for  a 
iiewspa[ior;  a  newspaper,  to  an  Englishman,  s»;jp^'eff 
almost  every  oilier  vvniit ;  '  Your  ideas  ate  new,  and 
borrowed  fioni  a  mountainous  country,  iliP  only  one 
that  can  furnish  truly  picturesque  sceneiy.' — Urav. 
And  clouds,  dissolv'd,  the  thirsty  ground  svpply. 

Dkvdkn 

PROVIDENCE,  PRUDENCE, 

Providence  and  prudence  are  both  deiivcd  from  the 
veib  Ut  provide  ;  but  the  former  expresses  the  particular 
act  of  providing;  the   latter  the  habit  of   providing 
'J'he  furirier  is  applied  both  to  animals  and  men  ;  the 
latter  is  employed  only  as  a  characteristick  of  men. 
We  may  admire  lU^  providence  of  the  aut  in  liiyingup 
a  store  tor  tlie  winter ; 
In  Albion's  isle,  when  glorious  Edgar  reign''d, 
He,  wisely  provident,  from  her  white  cliffs 
Launch'd  half  her  forests. — Somervillk. 
The  prudence  of  a  parent  is  displayed  in  his  coutMiH 
for   the    future    settlement   of  his    child;    ^  Prvdcncs 
opeiates  on  life,  in  the  same  manner  as  rules  on  ccm 
position  ;  it  produces  vigilance  rather  than  elevation.' — 
Johnson.     It  is  providentina  person  toadopt measures 
of  esca[  e  for  himself,  in  certain  sitnaiionsof  peculiar 
datiger;  it  is  prudent  to  be  always  piepared  for  all  con- 
tingencies 

PRUDENT,  PRUDENTIAL. 
Prudent  (h.  Judsemcnt)  characterizes  the  person  oi 
the  thing;  prvdeiUiul   characteiizes  only    tlie   thing 
Prudent    signifies   having  prudence;   prudential,   ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  prudence,  or  as  respects  prw 
deuce.     'J'he  prudent  is  opfiosed  to  tlie  imprudent  and 
inconsiderate;  the  providential  \fi  opposed  to  tlie  volun- 
tary; the  counsel  is  prudent  wliich  accords  with  the 
principles  of  prudence ; 
IHysses  first  in  pnblick  care  she  found, 
For  prudent  counsel  like  the  gods  reuown'd. 

Poi'E 
The  reason  or  motive  is  prudential  as  flowing  out  ci 
circumstances  1 1(  prudence  or  necessity;  'Those  who 
possess  elevated  utiderstatidings,  are  natuinlly  apt  to 
consider  all  prudential  maxims  as  below  their  reuard. 
—Johnson.'  Eveiyoneis  called  u|ii>n  at  certain  times 
to  adopt  prudent  measures  ;  those  who  aro  obliged  tt. 
consult  their  means  in  the  management  of  Iheir  «i 
penses,  must  act  u\>on  prudeiitial  motives 

FORESIGHT,  FORETHOUGHT,  FORECAST, 
PREMKDlTA'J'KtN. 

Foresight,  from  seeing  before,  nud  farrthojtghi,  fiom 
thinking  helorehand,  denote  the  sinqile  art  oi  the  mind 
in  seeing  a  thing  before  it  happcfis:  foncasl,  from 
casting  the  Uiouijlits  onward,  signifies  coming  at  the 
knowledge  of  a  thing  beforehand  b>  means  of  calcula 
tion :  premeditation    from  pre  before,  and  mcdtt'itt 
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signifies  obuinvna  the  same  knowledge  by  force  of 
meditating,  or  iefl'e*;tiiig  deeply  on  a  tJiinc  beforebniid. 
Foresight  and  forethought  are  iTRiiei  iiJ  ;in(t  indefinite 
terms;  we  employ  Ibem  either  on  urdinary  or  extraoi- 
iinary  occa=ii)ns;  h.a  forethought  is  of  the  two  the 
Diost  familiar  turni ;  forecast^r^d premeditation  mostly 
in  the  latter  case;  all  business  requires /ore5?VAi;  stale 
cmcerns  reanire  forecast:  foresight  and  forecast 
respeci  what  is  to  happen;  ilicy  are  the- operations 
of  the  mind  in  calculating  futurity:  premedUation 
respects  what  is  to  be  said  or  done ;  it  is  a  preparation 
of  the  thoughts  and  designs  for  action:  by  foresight 
and  forecast  we  guard  against  evils  and  provide  for 
contingencies;  by  premeditation  we  guard  against 
crroursof  conduct.  A  man  betrays  his  want  of /ore- 
BJght  who  does  not  provide  against  losses  in  tiade ; 
The  wary  crane  foresees  it  first,  and  sails 
Above  the  storm,  and  leaves  tlie  lowly  vales. 

Drydkn. 
A  person  shows  his  want  of  forecast  who  does  not 
provide  against  old  age ; 
Let  [iim  forecast  his  work  with  timely  care, 
Which  else  is  luiddled,  when  the  skies  are  fair. 

Drydkn. 
A  man  sliows  his  want  of  premeditation  who  acts  or 
speaks  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment;  the  man  there- 
fore who  does  a  wicked  act  without  premeditation 
lessens  his  guilt;  'Thetongue  may  fail  and  falter  in 
lier  sudden  extemporal  expressions,  but  the  pen  having 
a  gi  eater  advantage  o(  premeditation  is  not  so  subject 
10  errour.' — Howkll. 

JUDGEMENT,  DISCRETION,  PRUDENCE. 

These  terms  are  all  employed  to  express  the  various 
modes  of  practical  wisdom,  which  serve  to  regulate  tiie 
conduct  of  men  in  ordinary  life.  The  judgement  is 
that  faculty  which  enables  a  person  to  distinguish  right 
and  wrong  in  general;  discretion  and  prudence  serve 
the  same  purpose  in  particular  cases.  The  judgement 
is  conclusive;  it  decides  by  positive  inference;  it  en- 
ables a  person  to  discover  the  truth :  discretion  is  in- 
tuitive iv.  Discernment);  it  discerns  or  perceives  what 
is  in  all  probability  right.  The  judgement  acts  by  a 
fivedrule;  it  admits  of  no  question  or  variation:  the 
discretion  acts  according  to  circumstances,  and  is  its 
own  rule.  The  judgement  determines  in  the  choice 
of  what  is  good;  the  d2scrc^(o?i  sometimes  only  guards 
acainst  errour  or  direct  mistakes;  it  chooses  what  is 
nearest  to  the  truth.  The  judgcincnt  requires  know- 
\edge  and  actual  experience ;  the  discretion  requirps 
reflection  and  consideration :  a  general  exercises  his 
judgement  in  the  disposition  of  his  army,  and  in  the 
iiio(fe  of  attack;  wliile  he  is  following  the  rules  of 
military  art  he  exercises  his  discretion  in  tlie  choice  of 
officers  for  different  posts,  in  the  treatment  of  his  men, 
in  his  negotiations  with  the  enemy,  and  various  jliier 
measures  which  depend  upon  contingencies ;  'If  a  man 
liave  that  penetration  of  _7'Ht/^C7nent  as  he  can  discern 
\\  hat  things  are  to  be  laid  open,  and  what  to  be  secreted, 
to  lihn  a  habit  of  dissimulation  is  a  hindrance  and  a 
uoorness.'—  Bacon. 

Let  your  own 
Discretion  be  your  tutor.    Suit  the  action 
To  the  words.—  Phakspkare. 

Di-cretion  looks  to  the  present;  prudence^  which  is 
the  p'lrne  as  providence  or  forethought  calculates  on 
the  future:  discretion  takes  a  wide  survey  of  the  case 
that  offers;  it  looks  to  the  moral  fitness  of  the  thing, 
as  well  as  the  consequences  whicli  may  follow  from  it; 
It  determmes  accoiding  to  the  real  propriety  of  the 
thing,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  advantages  which  it  may 
produce;  prjidence  looks  only  to  the  good  or  evil 
which  may  result  from  the  thing;  it  is,  therefore,  but 
a  mode  or  accompaniment  of  discretion;  we  must 
have  TruficTicc  when  we  have  discretioUi  but  we  may 
have  tnidenccwhzxQ  there  is  no  occasion  for  discre- 
tion. Those  who  have  the  conduct  or  direction  of 
flthers  require  discretion;  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  concerns  requiie  prudence.  For 
want  of  oiocrction  the  master  of  a  school,  or  the 
giMieral  of  an  army,  may  lose  his  authority:  for  want 
of  prudence  the  merchant  may  involve  himself  in 
ruin ;  or  the  man  of  fortune  may  lie  brought  to  beg- 
pary  ■  '  The  ignorance  in  which  we  are  left  concerning 


[  good  aim  evil,  is  not  such  as  to  supersede  pmience  IB 
]  conduct.' — Blair. 

I     As  epithets,  j'jit/7c?'o«5  is  applied  to  things  oftene 
j  than  to  persons;  discreet  is  applied  to  persons  ratiie 
than  in  tUiiigs ;  prudent  is  applied  to  both  :  a  reniurK 
or  a  military  movement  is  judicious ;  it  displays  tli€ 
judgement  of  the  individual  from  whom  they  emanate ; 
So  bold,  yet  so  judiciously  you  dare, 
That  your  least  praise  is  to  be  regular.— Drvdkn 
A  matron  is  discreet^  \\ho,hy  dint  of  years,  experience, 
and  long  reflection,  is  enabled  to  determine  on  what  ia 
befitting  the  case ; 
To  elder  years  to  be  discreet  and  grave, 
Then  to  old  age  maturity  she  gave. — Denmak. 
A  person  Is  prudent  who  does  not  inconsiderately  ex- 
pose himself  to  danger;  a  measure  is  prudent  that 
guards  against  the  chances  of  evil ; 
The  monarch  rose,  preventing  all  reply, 
Prudent  lest,  from  his  resolution  rais'd, 
Others  among  the  chiefs  miglitolfer. — Milton. 
Counsels  will  be  injudicious  which  are  given  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  subject:  it  is  dangerous  to 
intrust  a  secret  to  one  who  is  indiscreet:  the  impe- 
tuosity of  youth  naturally  impels  them  to  heimpru 
dent;  an  imprudent  marriage  is  seldom  followed  by 
prudent  conduct  in  the  parties  that  liave  involved 
themselves  in  it. 


WISDOM,  PRUDENCE. 
Wisdom  {v.  Wit)  consists  in  speculative  knowledge; 
prudence  {v.  Prudent)  in  that  which  is  practical:  the 
former  knows  what  is  past;  the  latter  by  foresight 
knows  what  is  to  come ;  many  wise  men  are  remark- 
able for  their  want  of  prudence;  and  those  who  are 
remarkable  for  prudence  have  frequently  no  other 
knowledge  of  which  ihey  can  boast;  'Two  thinge 
speak  much  the  wisdom  of  a  iiation:  good  'aws,  and 
aprudejit  management  of  them.'— Stillingfikkt. 


FOLLY,  FOOLERY. 
Folly  is  the  abstract  of  foolish,  and  characterlzen 
the  thing  ;  foolery  the  abstract  of  fool,  and  character- 
izes the  person :  we  may  commit  an  act  cf  folly  with- 
out being  chargeable  with  weakness  or  folly;  but 
none  are  giuhy  of  fooleries  wlio  are  not  themselves 
fools,  either  habitually  or  temporarily:  young  people 
are  perpetually  committing  follies  if  not  under  proper 
control;  'This  peculiar  ill  property  has  /o%,  that  it 
enlarges  men's  desires  while  it  lessens  ttieir  capacities.' 
— South.  Fashionable  people  only  lay  aside  one  foolery 
to  lake  up  another ;  '  If  you  are  so  much  transported 
with  the  sight  of  beautiful  persoig,  to  what  ecstasy 
would  it  raise  you  to  behold  the  original  beauty,  not 
filled  up  with  flesh  and  blood,  or  varnished  with  a 
fading  mixture  of  colours,  and  the  rest  of  mortal 
trifles  and  fooleries.^ — Walsh. 

FOOL,  IDIOT,  BUFFOON. 

Fool  is  doubtless  connected  with  our  word  /omZ,  hi 
German  faul,  which  is  either  nasty  or  lazy,  and  the 
Greek  <}>av\os  which  signifies  worthless  or  good  for 
nothing;  idiot  comes  from  the  Greek  Mi(57»7ff,  signify- 
ing either  a  private  person  or  one  that  is  rude  and  un- 
skilled in  the  ways  of  the  world ;  buffoon^  in  French 
boufont  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  our  wore* 
beef,  buffalo,  and  bull,  signifying  a  senseless  fellow. 

The  fool  is  either  naturally  or  arti/iciafly  B.fool ; 

Thought 's  tlie  slave  of  life,  and  life's  time's /ooZ 
Shakspeare 
The  idiot  is  a  natural  fool ;  '  Idiots  are  still  in  requctti 
in  most  of  the  courts  of  Germany,  where  there  is  not 
a  prince  of  any  great  magnificence  who  has  not  two 
or  three  dressed,  distin^uislied,  undisputed /ooZj?  in  his 
retinue.' — Addison.  The  buffoon  is  an  artificial  fool ; 
'Homer  has  described  a  Vulcan  that  is  t  buffoon 
among  his  gods,  andaThersites  among  his  mortals.' — 
Addison.  Whoever  violates  common  sense  m  hS 
actions  is  a/ooZ;  whoever  is  unable  to  act  nccordmg 
to  connnon  sense  is  an  idiot ;  whoevcv  inicniionaily 
vioJaies  common  ser.se  is  a  buffoon. 
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SlAIPLE,  SILLY,  FOOLISH. 

•MWj>2e,  V.  Simple;  silly  is  but  a  variation  of  «i7np/ff; 
faoUsli  signifies  like  afoot  {v.  Fool). 

I^be  simple^  when  applied  to  tlie  understanding,  im- 
plicB  Bucli  a  contracted  power  as  is  incapable  ui'  com- 
binalion ;  silly  and  foolish  rise  in  sense  upon  the 
former,  signifying  either  the  perversion  or  tlie  total 
deficiency  of  understanding;  the  behaviour  of  a  per- 
BOQ  may  be  sillyt  wlio  from  any  excess  of  feeling  loses 
Jiis  sense  of  propriety ;  the  conductof  a  person  will  be 
foolish  who  has  not  judgement  to  direct  liimself. 
Country  people  may  be  simple  owing  to  their  want  of 
knowledge ; 

And  had  the  simple  natives 
Observ'd  his  sage  advice, 
Their  wealth  and  fame  some  years  ago 
Had  reacli'd  above  the  skies. — dwiFT. 
Children  will  be  silly  in  company  if  they  have  too 
much  liberty  given  to  them ; 

Two  gods  a  silly  woman  have  undone. — Dryden. 
There  are  some  persons  who  never  acquire  wisdom 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  conmiitting  foolish  er- 
rours;  'Virgil  justly  thought  it  a  foolish  figure  for  a 
grave  man  to  be  overtaiien  by  death,  while  he  was 
weighing  the  cadence  of  words  and  measuring  versetj.' 

-WALSH. 


STUPID,  DULL. 

Stupid^  in  Latin  stupidus,  from  stupeo  to  be  amazed 
or  bewildered,  expresses  an  amazement  wliich  is 
equivalent  to  a  deprivation  of  undei^tanding ;  dull, 
through  the  medium  of  the  German  toll,  and  Swedish 
stolU^,  comQS  from  the  Latin  stultus  simple  or  foolish, 
and  denotes  a  simple  deficiency.  Stupidity  in  its  pro- 
per sense  is  natural  to  a  man,  although  a  parTlcular 
circumstance  may  have  a  similar  effect  upon  the  under- 
standing ;  he  who  is  questioned  in  the  presence  of 
otiiera  may  appear  very  stupid  in  that  which  is  otlier- 
wise  very  familiar  to  him ;  '  A  stupid  butt  is  only  fit 
for  the  conversation  of  ordinary  people.'— Addison. 
Dull  is  an  incidental  quality,  arising  principally  from 
the  state  of  the  animal  spirits.  A  writer  may  some- 
times be  dull  who  is  otherwise  vivacious  and  pointed ; 
a  person  may  be  dull  in  a  large  circle  while  he  is  very 
lively  in  private  intercourse;  'It  is  the  great  advan- 
tage of  a  trading  nation  that  there  are  very  few  in  it 
BO  duU  and  heavy  who  may  not  be  placed  in  stations 
of  life  which  may  give  them  an  opportunity  of  making 
their  fortunes.' — ^Addison. 

YOUTHFUL,  JUVENILE,  PUERILE. 

Youthful  signifies  full  of  youth,  or  in  the  complete 
state  of  yaiLth  :  javenile,  from  the  Latin  juvcnis,  sig- 
nifies the  same ;  but  puerile^  from  puer  a  boy,  signifies 
literally  boyish.  Hence  the  first  two  terms  are  taken 
in  an  indifferent  sense  ;  but  the  latter  in  a  bad  sense, 
or  at  least  always  in  the  sense  of  what  is  suitable  to  a 
tt^^y  only:  thus  we  speak  of  youthful  vigour,  youthful 
fi  ipluyments,  7tf«cMi7e  performances,  juvenile  years, 
and  the  like:  but  ^uerz7e  objections,  pucn7e  conduct, 
and  the  like.  Sometimes  juvenile  is  taken  in  the  bad 
sense  when  speaking  oi' youth  in  contrast  with  men,  as 
juvenile  tricks ;  butpuej-ile  is  a  much  stronger  term  of 
reproach,  and  rjiarks  the  absence  of  manhood  in  those 
who  ought  to  be  men.  We  expect  nothing  from  a 
youth  but  what  is  juvenile ;  we  are  surprised  and  dis- 
satisfied to  see  what  is  puerile  in  a  man ; 
Choroebus  then,  with  youthful  hopes  beguii'd, 
Swoln  with  success,  and  of  a  daring  mind. 
This  new  invention  fatally  design'd.— Dryden. 
Viaw  juvcniU  writers  imagine  that,  by  pouring  forth 
figures  often,  they  render  their  compositions  warm  and 
animated.'— -BLiiR.  'After  the  common  course  of 
puerile  studies,  he  was  put  an  apprentice  to  a  brewer.' 

— .TOHNSON. 


CHILDISH,  INFANTINE. 

Childish  is  in  the  manner  of  a  child;  infantine  is  in 
Uie  manner  of  an  infant. 

What  children  do  is  frequently  simple  or  foolish ; 
'vtitii  infants  do  is  common'y  pretty  and  engaging; 
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therefore  childish  is  taken  in  the  bad,  and  infantilis  in 
the  good  or  inditferunt  sense.  Childish  manners  are 
vrry  ofl'eiisivc  in  (hose  who  havo  ceased  according  to 
thair  yeai-s  lo  be  children;  'It  may  frequently  be  re- 
marked of  the  studious  and  speculative,  that  they  arp 
proud  of  trifies,  and  that  their  amusements  seem  frivo- 
lous and  childish.' — Johnson.  The  infantine  actions 
of  some  children  evince  a  simplicity  of  character, 
'The  sole  comfort  of  his  declining  years,  almost  tr 
infantine  imbecility.' — Burke. 


PENETRATION,  ACUTENESS,  SAGACITY 
As  characleristicka  of  mind,  these  terms  have  much 
more  in  tliem  in  which  they  difl'er  than  in  what  they 
agree:  penetration  is  a  necessary  property  of  mind  ; 
it  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  every  rational 
being  that  has  the  due  exercise  of  its  rational  powers, 
acutejiess  is  an  accidental  property  that  belongs  to  the 
mind  oidy,  under  certain  circumstances.  As  penetra- 
tion (v.  Discernment)  denotes  the  process  of  entering 
into  substances  physically  or  morally,  so  actiteness 
which  is  the  same  as  sliarpness,  denotes  the  fitness  of 
tlie  thing  that  performs  this  process;  and  as  the  mind 
is  in  both  cases  the  thing  that  is  spoken  of,  the  terms 
penetration  and  acuteness  are  in  this  pailicular  closely 
allied.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  mind  may  have 
penetration  without  having  acuteness,  although  one 
cannot  have  acuteness  without  penetration.  If  by 
penetration  we  are  commoidy  enabled  to  get  at  the 
trulh  which  lies  concealed,  by  acuteness  we  succeed 
in  piercing  the  veil  that  liides  it  from  our  view  ;  the 
former  is,  therefore,  an  ordinary,  and  the  latter  an  ex- 
traordinary gift  '  Fairfax,  having  neither  talents  him- 
self for  cabal,  nor  penetration  to  discover  the  cabals 
of  others,  had  given  his  entire  confidence  to  Crom- 
wdl.' — Hume.  '  Chillingwitrth  was  an  acute  disputani 
against  the  papists.' — Hume. 

Sagacity,  in  Latin  sagacitas  and  sagio  to  perceive 
quickly,  comes  in  all  probability  from  the  Persian  sag 
a  dog,  whence  the  term  has  been  peculiarly  applied  to 
dogs,  and  from  thence  extended  to  all  brutes  which 
discover  an  intuitive  wisdom,  and  also  to  children,  or 
uneducated  persons,  in  whom  there  is  more ;ifincira//on 
than  may  he  expected  from  the  narrow  compass  of 
their  knowledge;  hence,  properly  speaking,  50£-aci£^ 
is  natural  or  uncultivated  acuteness;  'Activity  lo 
seize,  not  sagacity  to  discern,  is  the  requisite  which 
youth  value.' — Blair. 


SAGE,  SAGACIOUS,  SAPIENT. 

Sage  and  sagacious  are  variations  from  the  Latin 
sagax  and  sagio  (v.  Peiietration) ;  sapient  is  in  Latin 
sapiens,  from  sapio,  which  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  co^dfwise. 

The  first  of  these  terms  has  a  good  sense,  in  appii 
cation  to  men,  to  denote  the  faculty  of  discerning  im- 
mediately, which  is  tlie  fruit  of  experience,  and  very 
similar  to  that  sagacity  in  brutes  which  instinctively 
perceives  the  truth  of  a  thing  without  the  deductions 
of  reason ; 

So  strange  they  will  appear,  but  so  it  happen'd, 

That  these  most  sage  academicians  sate 

In  solemn  consultation — on  a  cabbage. 

Cumberland 

Sagacious  all  to  trace  the  smallest  game. 

And  bold  to  seize  the  greatest. — YouHa. 
Sapient,  which  has  very  different  meanings,  In  the 
original,  is  now  employed  only  with  regard  to  animals 
which  are  trained  up  to  particular  arts;   its  use  is 
therefore  mostly  burlesque. 


ACUTE,  KEEN,  SHREWD- 
.^cute,  in  French  acute,  Latin  acutus,  from  acus  a 
needle,  signifies  the  quality  of  sharpness  and  pointed 
ness  peculiar  to  a  needle;  keen,  in  Saxon  cene,  pro- 
bably comes  from  snidan  lo  cut ;  signifying  the  quality 
of  being  able  to  cut;  shrewdy  probably  from  the 
Teutonick  beschreyen  to  enchant,  signifies  inspired  or 
endowed  with  a  strong  portion  of  intuitive  intellect. 

In  the  natural  eense,  a  fitness  to  pierce  is  predoml 
nam  in  the  word  'si'te;  and  that  of  cutting,  or  a  fitneos 
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for  cutUitg,  in  Ihe  word  keex..    The  same  difference  is 
abservable  in  iheir  figurative  acceptation. 

An  acute  understanding  is  quick  at  discoveiing  truth 
In  the  midst  of  falsehnod;  itfixKS  iLt?(Jf  on  asin^Iepninl 
with  wonderful  celeiity;  'His  acutcnsss  was  most 
eminently  signalized  at  the  masquerade,  wheie  lie 
i:;iscovered  his  acquaintance  through  their  disguises 
with  such  wnnden'ul  faciliLy.'— Johnson.  A  keen 
understanding  outs  or  removes  away  the  aitificial  veil 
under  which  the  truth  lies  hitlden  from  llie  view ; 
'Tlie  village  songs  and  festivities  of  Bacchus  gave  a 
scope  to  the  wildest  extravagancies  of  mummery  and 
grimace,  mixed  wilh  coarse  but  keen  raillery.' — Cum- 
berland. A  shrewd  understanding  is  rather  quick  at 
discovering  new  truths,  than  at  distinguishing  truth 
from  falsehood ; 

You  statesmen  are  so  shrewd  in  forming  schemes ! 

Jeffrey. 

Acuteness  is  requisite  in  speculative  and  abstruse 
discussions;  keenness  in  penetrating  characters  and 
springs  of  action  ;  shrewdness  in  eliciting  remarks  and 
new  ideas.  The  acute  man  detects  erronrs,  and  the 
keen  man  falsehoods.  The  shrewd  man  exposes  follies. 
Argumefits  may  be  acute^  reproaches  keen^  and  replies 
or  retorts  shrewd.  A  polemick,  or  a  lawyer,  must  be 
acutef  u  satirist  keen^  And  a  wit  shrewd. 


SHARP,  ACUTE,  KEEN. 

The  general  properly  expressed  by  these  epitliels  is 
that  of  fharpness  or  an  ability  to  cut.  The  term 
sharp,  from  the  German  scharf  and  scheren  to  cut, 
is  generick  and  indefinite:  the  two  others  aie  modes 
oi  sharpness  differing  in  the  circumstance  or  the  de- 
gree: \\\e  acute  {v.  Acute)  is  not  only  more  tiian  sAarp 
in  the  comition  sense,  but  signifies  also  sharp  pointed  ; 
a  knife  may  be  sharp  ;  but  a  needle  is  properly  acute. 
Things  are  sharp  that  have  eilher  a  long  or  a  pointed 
edge :  but  the  keen  is  a|iplicable  only  to  the  long  edge  ; 
and  that  in  the  highest  degjee  of  sAa7777tes5;  a  common 
knife  may  be  sharp;  but  a  razor  or  a  lancet  are  pro- 
perly said  to  be  keen.  These  terms  preserve  the  same 
distinction  in  their  figurative  use.  Every  pain  is  sharp 
wliich  may  resemble  that  which  is  produced  by  cutting; 
'  Be  sure  you  avoid  as  much  as  you  can  to  inquire  after 
those  that  have  been  sharp  in  their  judgements  towards 
me.' — Earl  of  Strafford.  A  pain  is  acute  when  it 
resembles  that  produced  by  piercing  deep; 
Wisdom's  eye 

Acute  for  what?  To  spy  more  miseries.— You.xa. 
Words  are  keen  when  they  cut  deep  and  wide ; 

To  this  great  end  keen  instinct  stings  him  on. 

YOTTNO. 

TO  PENETKATE,  PIERCE,  PERFOR.^TE, 
BORE. 

PcjjCtrate,  v.  Discernment ;  pierce,  in  French  pcrcer^ 
comes  p''obatjly  from  the  Hebrew  p"li5  to  break  or 
rend;  pcrfc'^^i^i  from  the  Latin  foris  a  door,  signifies 
to  make  a  doo'''  throupli ;  bore,  in  Saxon  bortav,  is  pro- 
bably changed  i?"""  fore  or  foris  a  door,  sigiiifjing  to 
make  a  door  or  p.?s6age. 

To  penetrate  is  siiTipIy  to  make  an  entrance  into  any 
substance;  to  pierce  ia  to  go  still  deeper ;  to  perforate 
and  to  bore  are  to  go  through,  or  at  all  events  to  make 
a  considerable  hollow.  To  penetrate  is  a  iiatut  al  and 
gradual  process;  in  this  manner  ruet  pcmtrutes  iron, 
water  pevetratea  wood  :  to  pierce  is  a  violent,  and 
commonly  artificial,  process;  thus  an  arrow  or  a  bullet 
pierces  throush  wood.  'I'he  instrument  by  which  the 
act  of  penetration  is  performed  is  in  no  ca^^e  defined  ; 
but  that  of  piercing-  commonly  proceeds  by  some 
pojnli'd  instrument:  we  mny  penetrate  the  eailh  by 
nieatis  of  a  spade,  a  plough,  a  knife,  or  various  othtr 
instruments  ;  but  one  pierces  the  flesh  by  means  of  a 
needle,  or  one  pierces  the  ground  or  a  wall  by  means 
of  a  mattock. 

To  perforate  and  bore  are  modes  of  piercing  that 
vary  in  the  circumslances  of  the  action,  and  the  objects 
actied  u[inn  ;  to  pierce,  in  its  peculiar  use,  is  a  sudden 
action  by  which  a  hollow  is  produced  in  any  substance; 
but  to  perforate  and  hore  are  cnmmoidy  llie  effort  of 
mechanical  art.  The  body  of  an  animal  is  pierced  by 
a  dart;  Irut  cannon  is  made  by  perftrating  or  borinif 


the  iron:  channels  are  formed  v.nder  ground  by/jtff 
foraiing  the  earth;  holes  are  made  in  the  ear  by 
perforation;   'Mountains  were  perforated,  and  bold 
arches  tinown  over  the  broadest    and    most    rapid 
streiims  (by  the  Romans).'— Gibbon.    Holes  are  made 
in  leather,  or  in  wood,  by  boring ; 
But  Capys,  and  the  graver  sort,  thought  fit, 
The  Greeks'  suspected  ptesent  to  connnit 
To  seas  or  flames,  at  least  to  search  or  bore 
The  sides,  and  what  that  space  contams  t'  expIoiQ. 

Denham. 
These  last  two  words  do  not  differ  in  sense,  but  in  ?.p 
plication  ;  the  latter  being  a  term  of  vulgar  use. 

To  penetrate  and  pierce  are  likewise  employed  in  aa 
improper  sense;  to  perforate  and  bore  are  employed 
only  in  (he  proper  sense.  The  first  two  bear  the  sauie 
relation  to  each  other  as  in  the  former:  penetrate  is^ 
however,  only  employed  as  the  act  of  persons;  pierce 
is  used  in  regard  to  things.  Tliere  is  a  power  in  the 
mind  to  penetrate  the  looks  and  actions,  so  as  justly  to 
interpret  their  meaning ; 

For  if  when  dead  we  are  but  dust  or  clay, 
Why  think  of  what  posterity  shall  say  7 
Their  praise  or  censure  cannot  us  concern, 
*Nor  ever  penetrate  the  silent  urn. — Jknyns. 
The  eye  of  the  Almighty  is  said  to  pim-ce  the  thickest 
veil  of  darkness; 

Subtle  as  lightning,  bright,  and  quick,  and  fierce, 
Gold  through  doors  and  walls  did  pierce 

CoWI.KY. 

Affiiii's  are  sometimes  involved  in  such  mystery,  that 
the  most  enlightened  mind  is  unable  to  penetrate  either 
the  end  or  the  beginning;  the  shrieks  of  distress  are 
sometimes  so  loud  as  to  seem  to  piei-cc  the  ear. 

ORIFICE,  PERFORATION. 

Orifice,  in  Latin  orificium  or  orifacium,  from  os  ana 
factum,  signifies  a  made  mouth,  that  is,  an  opening 
made,  as  it  were;  perforation,  in  Latin  perftratio, 
from  pcrforo,  signifies  a  piercing  through. 

These  teims  are  both  scientifically  employed  by 
medical  men,  to  designate  certain  cavities  in  the  hu- 
man body ;  but  the  former  ies|iccts  that  which  if 
natural,  the  latter  that  which  is  artificial-  al)  the 
vessels  of  the  human  body  have  their  orifices,  which 
are  so  constructed  as  to  open  or  cloi^e  of  themselvea 
Surgeons  are  frequently  obliged  to  make  perforationt 
into  the  bones.  Sometimes  the  term  perforation  may 
desciibe  what  comes  from  a  natural  process,  but  it 
denotes  a  cavity  made  through  a  solid  substance  ;  but 
the  orifice  is  particularly  applicable  to  such  openings 
as  most  resemble  the  mouth  in  form  and  use.  In  thia 
manner  the  words  may  be  extended  in  their  apiilica- 
tion  to  other  bodies  besides  animal  substances,  and  in 
other  sciences  besides  anatomy:  hence  we  speak  of 
the  orifice  of  atube,  the  orifice  of  any  flower,  and  the 
tike;  or  the  perforation  of  a  tree,  by  means  of  a 
cannon  ball  or  an  iron  instrumenL 


OPENING,  APERTURE,  CAVITY. 
Opev-inir  signifies  in  general  any  place  left  open, 
without  defining  any  circumslances;  the  aperture  ia 
peneially  a  specifick  kind  of  opening  whicl)  is  consi- 
dered scientifically:  there  are  openings  in  a  wood  when 
the  trees  aie  partly  cut  away:  openings  in  streets  by 
the  removal  of  houses ;  or  openings  in  a  fence  that 
has  been  broken  down  ; 

The  scented  dew 
Betrays  her  early  labyrinth,  and  deep 
In  scattered  sullen  openings  far  behind, 
With  every  breeze  she  hears  the  coming  storm 
Thomson. 
Anatomists  speak  of  apertures  in  the  skull  or  in  tlw 
heart,  and  the  naturalist  aescribes  the  apertures  in  the 
nests  of  bees,  ants,  beavers,  and  the  hke;  'In  less  than 
a  mirmte  he  had  thrust  his  little  person  through  the 
aperture,  and  again  and  again  perches  upon  his  neigh 
hour's  cage.'— CowPER.    The  opening  or  aperture  is 
the  commencement  of  an  enclosure-  the  ca7f%  is  the 
whole  enclosure :  hence  the  first  two  are  frequently  as 
a  part  to  the  whole:  many  animals  make  a  cavity  in 
the  eaith  for  their  nest  with  only  a  small  aperture  foT 
their  cfcress  and  ingress ;  '  In  the  centre  of  every  floo^ 
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from  top  to  bottom  wi  Ihe  chief  room,  of  no  great 
82tent,  round  wliicU  lliore  are  iiairow  canities  or 
recesses ' — Juhnson. 

GULF,  ABYSS. 

Giil/f  in  Greek  xdX-ros  Urnu  KuiXo^linllow,  is  npplit^d 
tUerdlii'  ill  the  sriiM'  of  a  doei)  cinicaw  i.  ic'in.-icli;  itJt 
walei',  asihe^tf//  of  Vriiice  ;  afuj^s,  in  Gri;i;k  aiSvacros, 
conipoutidcd  of  a  pnvaiive  and  pvuud^  a  builuiii,  sig- 
■lifit-'s  literally  a  bntioniless  pit. 

One  is  overwhemed  in  a  g-ulf;  it  carries  with  it  the 
Idea  nf  liquidity  aud  profuiidi'.y,  into  wliich  oLie  iii- 
tvitably  sinks  nevur  to  rise  :  one  is  lost  in  an  aby.ts ;  it 
carries  witli  it  the  idea  of  immense  profundity,  into 
which  he  who  is  cast  never  readies  a  bottom;  nor  is 
able  to  return  to  the  lop;  an  iusaiiahle  voracily  is  the 
characferislick  idea  in  tlie  signiflcaiion  of  this  term. 

A  gulf  is  a  capacious  bosom,  which  holds  within 
itself  aLid  burries  all  objects  that  suffer  themselves  lo 
sink  into  it,  without  allowing  them  the  possibility  of 
escape  ;  hell  is  represented  as  a  fiery  gulj\  into  which 
evil  spirits  are  plunged,  and  remain  perpetually  over- 
whelmed :  a  guilty  mind  may  be  said,  figuratively,  to 
be  plunged  into  a  gulf  of  wo  or  despair,  when  filled 
with  the  liorrid  sense  of  its  enortnities; 
Si*and  death  amain 
Following  his  track,  such  was  the  will  of  heav'n, 
Pav'd  after  him  a  broad  and  beaten  way 
Over  the  dark  abyss,  whose  boiling ^t// 
Tamely  endur'd  a  bridge  of  wondrous  length, 
From  hell  continued. — MiltoiN. 
\n  abyss  presents  nothing  but  an  interminable  space, 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end  ;  he  does  wisely 
who  does  not  venture  in,  or  who  retreats  before  he  has 
plunged  too  deep  to  retrace  his  footsteps :  as  the  ocean, 
in  the  natural  sense,  is  a  great  abyss,  so  are  metaphy- 
sicks  an  immense  abyss,  into  wtiich  the  human  mind 
precipitates  itself  only  to  be  bewildered; 
His  broad  wing'd  vessel  drinks  Ihe  whchning  tide, 
Plid  in  the  bosom  of  the  black  abyss. — Thomson. 

LABYRINTH,  MAZE. 
Intricacy  is  common  to  both  the  objects  expressed  by 
these  terms;  but  the  term  labyrinth  has  it  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  maze;   the  labyrinth,  from  the 
Greek  XajSuptvffo?,  was  a  work  of  antiquity  whicli  sur- 
passed the  maze  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  ancients 
surpassed  the  moderns  in  all  other  works  of  art:  it 
was  constructed  on  so  prodigious  a  scale,  and  with  so 
many  windings,  that  when  a  person  was  once  entered, 
he  could  not  find  his  way  out  without  the  assistance  of 
a  clue  or  thread.     Maze,  probably  from  the  Saxon 
mase  a  gulf,  is  a  modern  term  for  a  similar  structure 
on  a  smaller  scale,  which  is  frequently  made  by  way 
of  ornar^nt  in  large  gardens.   From  the  proper  mean- 
ing of   '.p  *'vo  words  we  may  easily  see  the  ground  of 
iIieirme(s|Jtiorical  application  :  political  and  polemical 
discussions  are  com(.aicd  to  a  labyrinth;  because  the 
mind  that  is  once  entangled  in  them  is  unable  to  extri- 
:ate  itself  by  any  efforts  of  its  own ; 
From  the  slow  mistress  of  this  school,  Experience, 
And  her  assistant,  pausing,  pale  Distrust, 
Purchase  a  dear-bought  clue  to  lead  his  youth 
Through  serpentine  obliquities  of  human  life, 
And  the  dark  labyrinth  of  human  hearts.— Yoong. 
On  the  other  hand,  that  perplexity  and  confusion  into 
which  the  mind  is  thrown  by  unexpecttd  or  inexpli- 
cable events,  is  termed  a  maze;  because,  for  the  lime, 
it  is  bereft  of  its  power  to  pursue  its  ordinary  func- 
tions of  recollection  and  combination  ; 

To  measur'd  notes,  while  they  advance, 
He  in  wild  maze  shall  lead  the  dance. 

CUMBKKLAND. 

WONDER.  ADMIRATION,  SURPRISE,  ASTO- 
NISHMENT, AMAZEMENT. 
Wonder,  in  tlerman  wuvdcr,  is  in  all  probability  a 
>fariation  of  wander,  because  wonder  throws  the  mind 
jff  its  bias  ;  admiration,  from  the  Latin  miror,  and  the 
Hebrew  HXID  vision,  or  looking  at,  signifies  looking 
at  attentively  :  surprise,  com  pounded  of  sur  and  prize, 
or  the  Latin  prehendo,  signifies  to  take  on  .^sudden  ; 


astonish,  from  the  Latin  attonitus,  and  tonltnt  thun 
der,  signifies  to  strike,  as  it  were,  with  the  overpovv 
ering  noise  of  thunder ;  amaze  signifies  to  be  in  amaze 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  coMect  one's  self. 

That  particular  feeling  which  any  thing  unusua 
produces  on  our  iniiuls  is  expressed  by  all  these  terms 
but  under  varhiua  nunlificatioiia.  IVondcr  is  ilie  moi^i 
indellnite  in  its  si<'iiitication  or  application,  hut  it  is 
still  the  least  vivid  sentiment  of  all ;  it  amounts  to  lit- 
tle more  than  a  pausing  of  the  mind,  a  suspension  of 
the  thinking  faculty,  an  inctipaciiy  to  fix  on  a  di.ocerii- 
ihio  point  in  an  object  tliat  rouses  our  curiosity  :  it  is 
that  state  which  alt  must  experience  at  times,  but  none 
so  much  as  those  who  are  ignorant;  they  wonder  at 
every  thing  because  they  know  nothing  ;  'The  reader 
of  the  "  SeaHons"  ipanders  that  he  never  saw  beforr, 
what  ThontFon  shows  him.' — Johnson.  Admiration 
is  wonder  mixed  with  esteem  or  veneration;  tlie  od- 
mirer  suspends  his  ihoughis,  not  from  the  vacancy  but 
the  fulness  of  his  mind  :  he  is  riveted  lo  ai!  object 
which  fur  a  time  absorbs  his  faculties:  nothing  but 
wliat  is  great  and  good  excites  fl(////?ra(i*)7i,  and  none 
but  cultivated  minds  are  susceptible  of  it;  an  ignorant 
person  cannot  admire,  because  he  cannot  appreciate 
the  value  of  any  thing  ; 
With  eyes  insatiate,  and  tumultuous  joy, 
Beholds  tlie  presents,  and  admires  the  boy. 

Dryden- 
Surprise  and  astonishment  both  arise  from  thai  which 
happens  unexpectedly;  they  are  a  species  a(  wonder 
dilFeriiig  in  degree,  and  produced  only  hy  tlie  events  of 
life:  the  szirprise,  as  its  derivation  implies,  takes  us 
unawares  ;  we  are  surprised  if  that  does  not  happen 
which  we  calculate  upon,  as  the  absence  of  a  fliend 
whom  we  looked  for;  or  we  are  surprised  if  that  Jiap- 
pens  which  we  did  not  calculate  upon  ;  thus  we  are 
surprised  to  see  a  friend  returned  wliom  we  supposed 
was  on  his  journey  ;  astonishment  may  be  awakened 
by  similar  events  which  are  more  unexpected  and  more 
unaccountable  ;  thus  we  are  astonished  to  find  a  friend 
at  our  house  whom  we  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
was  many  hundred  miles  off;  or  we  arc  astonished  to 
hear  that  a  person  has  got  safely  through  a  road  which 
wc  conceived  lo  be  absolutely  impassable;  '  So  little 
do  we  accustom  ourselves  to  consider  the  effects  of 
time,  that  things  necessary  and  certain  often  surprise 
us  like  unexpected  contingencies.' — Johnson.  '  1  have 
often  been  astonished,  considering  that  the  mutual  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  countries  (France  and  Eng- 
land) haslaiely  been  very  great,  to  find  how  Utile  you 
seem  to  know  of  us.' — Uurke. 

Surprise  may  for  a  moment  startle  ;  as*onishment 
may  siupify  and  cause  an  entire  su.spension  of  the  fa 
culties  ;  but  amazement  has  also  a  mixture  of  pertur 
baiion.  We  may  be  surprised  and  astonished  atthings 
in  which  we  have  no  paiticular  interest:  we  aie mostly 
amazed  at  that  which  immediately  concerns  us.  We 
may  be  surprised  agreeably  or  otherwise  ;  we  may 
be  astonished  at  that  which  is  agreeable,  although  as- 
tonishment is  not  iiseif  a  pleasure  ;  but  we  aie  amazed 
at  that  which  happens  contrary  to  our  inclination. 
We  are  agreeably  surprised  lo  see  our  fiiends:  we 
are  astonished  how  we  ever  got  through  the  difficulty: 
we  are  amazed  at  the  sudden  and  uriexiiected  events 
which  have  come  upon  us  to  our  rum.  A  man  of 
experience  will  not  have  much  to  wonder  at,  for  Jiia 
observations  will  supply  him  with  correspovrriing  ex- 
amples of  whatever  passes  :  a  wise  niari  will  have  but 
moinentaiy  surprises  ;  as  he  has  estimated  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  life,  few  things  of  impoiiance  will 
happen  contrary  to  his  expectaiiona  :  a  genenms  mind 
will  be  astonished  at  gross  instances  of  perfidy  in 
others:  there  is  no  mind  that  may  not  sometimes  be 
thrown  into  amazement  at  the  awful  dispensations  of 
Providence ; 

Amazevtent  seizes  all ;  the  geneial  cry 

Proclaims  Laocoon  justly  doom'd  to  die.— Dryden. 


WONDER,  MIRACLE.  MARVEL,  PRODIGY 
MONSTER. 

Wonder  is  that  which  causes  wonder  (v.  Wovdrr) ; 
miracle,  in  Latin  miracvlmn^  from  mirror  lo  wonder, 
has  the  same  signification, signifying  that  which  slrikee 
the  sense;  marvel  is  a  variation  of  miracle ;  prodigy 
in  Latin  prodigium,  fiom  prodigo^  or  procul  and  offe 
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to  launch  forth,  signifies  the  (hing  launcliing  forth; 
moTistcr^  in  Latin  monstrum,  comes  fvom^onstro  to 
pouitout,  and  1/ioneo  to  advise  or  give  notice;  bemiisp 
among  the  Romans  any  unaccountable  appearance  was 
considered  as  an  indication  of  some  future  event. 

Wonders  are  natural;  miracles  are  supernatural. 
The  whole  creation  is  full  of  wonders ;  the  Bible  con- 
tains an  account  of  the  miracles  w^iich  happened  in 
those  days.  Sometimes  the  term  miracle  or  miracu- 
lous may  be  employed  hyperbolical ly  for  what  is  ex- 
ceedingly wonderful ; 

Murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 

With  most  mirac'lous  organ.— Shakspeare. 
IVonders  are  real;  marvels  are  often  fictitious;  pro- 
digies are  extravagant  and  imaginary.   Natural  history 
\s  full  o(  wonders ; 

His  wisdom  such  as  once  it  did  appear 

Three  kingdoms  zconrffir,  and  three  kingdoms  fear. 

Denuahi. 
Travels  abound  in  marvels  or  in  marvellous  stories, 
which  are  the  inventions  eitlier  of  the  artful  or  the 
ignorant  and  credulous;  ancient  history  contains  imm- 
berless  accounts  of  prodigies.  Wonders  are  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  nature  ;  they  are  wonderful  only 
as  respects  ourselves:  monsters  are  violations  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  The  production  of  a  tree  from  a  grain 
of  seed  is  a  wonder;  but  the  production  of  a  calf  with 
two  heads  is  a  monster  ; 

III  omens  may  the  guilty  tremble  at, 

Make  every  accident  a  prodigy^ 

And  monsters  frame  where  nature  never  err'd.— Lee. 


DISADVANTAGE,  INJURY,  HURT,  DETRI- 

MENT,  PREJUDICE. 
Disadvantage  implies  the  absence  of  an  advantage 
(v.  Advantage) ;  injury^  in  Latin  injxiria,  from  jus, 

Svoperly  signifies  what  is  contrary  to  right  or  justice, 
ut  extends  in  its  sense  to  every  loss  or  deficiency 
which  is  occasioned;  hurt  signifies  in  the  northern 
languages  beaten  or  wounded ;  detriment,  in  Latin 
detrimentum,  from  detritum  and  deterrere  to  wear 
away,  signifies  the  effect  of  being  worn  out ;  prejudice, 
in  the  improper  sense  of  the  word  (v.  Bias),  implies 
the  ill  which  is  supposed  to  result  from  prejudice. 

The  disadvantage  is  rather  the  absence  of  a  good  ; 
the  injury  is  a  positive  evil :  the  want  of  education 
may  frequently  be  a  disadvantage  to  a  person  by  re- 
tarding his  advancement ;  '  Even  the  greatest  actions 
of  a  celebrated  person  labour  under  this  disadvantage, 
that  however  surprising  and  extraordinary  they  may 
be,  they  are  no  more  than  what  are  expected  from  hi.m.' 
—Addison.  Tlie  ill  word  of  another  may  be  an  in- 
jury by  depriving  us  of  friends;  'The  places  were 
acquired  by  just  title  of  victory,  and  therefore  in  keep- 
ing of  them  no  injury  was  offered.* — Haywakd.  The 
disadvantage,  therefore,  is  applied  to  such  things  as 
are  of  an  adventitious  nature  :  the  injury  to  that  which 
is  of  essential  importance.  The  hurt,  detriment,  and 
prejudice  are  all  species  of  injuries.  Injury,  in  general, 
implies  whatever  ill  befalls  an  object  by  the  external 
action  of  other  objects,  whether  taken  in  relation  to 
physical  or  moral  evil  to  persons  or  to  things;  hurt  is 
that  species  of  injury  which  is  produced  by  more  di- 
rect violence;  too  close  application  to  study  is  inju- 
rious to  the  health ;  reading  by  an  improper  light  is 
hurtful  to  the  eyes :  so  in  a  moral  sense,  the  light  read- 
ing wt.ich  a  circulating  library  supplies  is  often  inju- 
rious  to  the  morals  of  young  people ;  '  Our  repentance 

8  not  real,  because  we  have  not  done  what  we  can  to 
undo  our  faults,  or  at  least  to  hinder  the  injurious  con- 
sequences of  them  from  proceeding.' — Tii^lotson. 
All  violent  affections  are  hurtful  to  the  mind;  'The 
number  of  those  who  by  abstracted  thoughts  become 
useless  is  inconsiderable,  in  respect  of  them  who  are 
hurtful  to  mankind  by  an  active  and  restless  dispo- 
sition.'— Bartlett.  The  detriment  and  prejudice  are 
species  of  injury  which  affect  only  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances of  a  person ;  the  former  implying  what  may 
lessen  the  value  of  an  object,  the  latter  wliat  may 
lower  it  in  the  esteem  of  others.  Whatever  affccis 
the  sta'oility  of  a  merchant's  credit  is  highly  detri- 
mental to  his  interests ;  *  In  many  instances  we  clearly 
Derccivethat  more  or  less  knowledge  dispensed  toman 

would  have  proved  detrimental  to  his  slate  '—Blair. 


Whatever  ]s  prejudicial  to  the  chara;ter  Ml  a  maa 
should  not  be  made  the  subject  of  indiscriminate  con 
versatiou:  'That  the  heathen  have  spoken  things  to 
the  same  sense  of  this  saying  of  our  Saviour  is  so  far 
from  beiu;!  any  pnjudice  to  this  saying,  that  it  is  a 
great  comi'nendaiiun  of  it.' — Tillotsun. 

It  is  iirudent  to  conceal  that  which  will  be  to  our 
disadva7dagem\\fiss\\c  are  called  upon  to  in;ikethe 
acknowledgment,  'J'here  is  nothing  material  that  is 
not  exposed  to  tlie  injuries  of  time,  if  not  to  tJiose  of 
actual  violence.  Excesses  of  every  kind  carry  theii 
own  punishment  with  them,  for  they  are  always  hurt 
ful  to  the  body.  The  price  of  a  book  is  often  detn 
mental  to  its  sale.  The  intemperate  zeal,  or  l?ie  in 
consistent  conduct  of  religious  piofesstprs  is  higlHy 
prejudicial  to  the  spread  of  religion. 

TO  LOSE,  MISS. 

Lose,  in  all  probability,  is  but  a  vanation  of  loose, 
because  what  gets  loose  or  away  from  a  person  is  lost 
to  him ;  to  miss,  probably  from  the  panicle  mis,  im- 
plying a  defect,  signifies  to  lose  by  mistake. 

What  is  lost  is  not  at  hand :  what  is  missing  is  not 
to  be  seen;  it  does  not  depend  upon  ourselves  lore 
cover  what  is  lost;  it  is  supposed  to  be  irrevocably 
gone ;  what  we  miss  at  one  time  we  may  by  diligence 
and  care  recover  at  another  timft  A  person  loses  his 
health  and  strength  by  a  decay  of  nature,  and  nmsl 
submit  patiently  to  the  loss  which  cannot  be  repaired  ; 
'Some  ants  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  down  with 
their  load  when  they  almost  come  liome;  when  this 
happens  tliey  seldom  lose  their  corn,  but  carry  it  u[ 
again.' — Addison.  If  a  person  misses  the  opport'i- 
nity  of  improvement  in  his  youth,  lie  will  never  ha^« 
another  opportunity  that  is  equally  good  ; 

For  a  time  caiight  up  to  God,  as  once 

Moses  was  in  tiie  mount,  and  missing  long 

Milton 

LOSS,  DAMAGE,  DETRIMENT. 

Loss  signifies  the  act  of  losing  or  the  thing  lost, 
damage,  in  French  dommage^  Latin  damnum^  from, 
demo  to  take  away,  signifies  the  thing  taken  away 
detriment,  v.  Disadvantageous. 

Loss  is  here  the  generick  term ;  damage  and  detri- 
ment are  species  or  modes  of  loss.  The  pei-son  sus 
tains  the  loss,  the  thing  suffers  the  damage  or  deti  i- 
ment.  Wliatever  is  gone  from  us  which  we  wish  tt 
retain  is  a  loss ;  hence  we  may  susr.ain  a  loss  in  out 
property,  in  our  reputation,  in  imr  influence,  in  cui 
intellect,  and  every  otherobject  of  possession  ;  '  Wtia; 
trader  would  purchase  such  airy  satisfaction  (as  thi 
charms  of  conversation)  by  the  loss  of  solid  gain.'— 
Johnson.  Whatever  lendera  an  olyect  less  service 
able  or  valuable,  by  any  external  violence,  is  a  damage; 
as  a  vessel  suffers  a  damage  in  a  storm;  'The  ants 
were  stJli  troubled  with  the  rain,  and  the  next  day  thej 
took  a  world  of  pains  to  repair  the  damn^e.' — Addison. 
Whatever  is  calculated  to  cross  a  man's  purpose  is  a 
detriment;  the  bare  want  of  a  good  name  may  be  a 
detriment  to  a  young  tradesman ;  the  want  of  pru- 
dence is  always  a  great  deiT-ment  to  the  prosperity  of 
a  family  ;  '  The  expenditure  should  be  with  the  least 
possible  detriment  to  the  morals  of  those  uiiio  expend  ' 
— Burke. 

INJURY,  DAMAGE,  HURT,  HARM,  MISCHIEF. 
Tlie  idea  of  making  a  thing  oth'-«\visR  than  it  ought 
is  common  to  these  terms.  Injury  (v.  Disadvantage) 
is  the  most  general  term,  simply  implying  what  hap- 
pens contrary  to  right;  the  rert  are  but  modes  of  m- 
jury :  damage,  from  the  Latin  damnum  loss,  is  th^ 
ivjury  \vii\ch  takes  away  from  the  value  of  a  thing' 
hu7-t  [v.  Disadvantage)  is  the  injury  which  destroyi 
the  soundness  or  wholeness  of  a  thing:  harm  (v. Evil. 
is  the  injury  which  is  attended  with  trouble  andincon 
venience:  mischief  is  the  r-\jury  which  interrupts  the 
order  and  consistency  of  *Mngs.  The  injury  is  appli 
cable  to  all  bodies  physi^M  and  moral ;  Simage  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  physic's  oodies.  Trade  may  suffer  ait 
injury;  a  building  rp<V  suffer  an  y«;u;-7/:  but  a  build 
ing,  a  vessfdl,  a  m'^^-oandise,  suff^irsrfamao-e.  When 
applied  both  to  p'»fsical  bodies,  the  injury  coint>r& 
hends  every  t\\\r-v  which  makes  an  object  othenvisc 
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Uian  it  ought  tj  be  that  is  to  say,  all  collateral  cir- 
cumstances which  aie  connected  with  the  end  and  pur- 
pose of  things ;  but  damage  implies  that  actual  iujuri 
which  alTecis  the  structure  and  niatei  iais  of  the  object', 
the  situation  of  some  buildings  is  nn  injury  to  tlieni ; 
the  falling  of  a  chimney,  or  the  breaking  of  a  rooC,  is 
^damage:  the  iVyw-y  may  not  be  easiJy  removed ;  the 
damage  may  be  easily  repaired. 

Injury  iiwA hurt  are  l)olh  applied  to  persons;  but  the 
injury  may  either  aftect  their  bodies,  iheir  circuin- 
Btances,  or  their  minds;  the  hurt  in  its  proper  sense 
affects  only  their  bodies.  We  may  receive  an  injury 
or  a  kurt  by  a  fall ;  but  the  former  is  employed  when 
the  health  or  spirits  of  a  person  sufier,  the  Jaiter  when 
any  fracture  or  wound  is  produced.  A  person  some- 
times sustains  an  injury  from  a  fall,  eitJier  by  losing  the 
use  of  a  limb,  or  by  the  deprivation  of  his  senses; 
'Great  injuries  mice  and  rats  do  in  a  field.' — Morti- 
mer. A  sprain,  a  cut,  and  a  bruise  are  little  A'^rts 
which  are  easily  cured ; 
No  plough  shall  kurt  the  glebe,  no  pruning  hook  the 
vine. — Drtdbn. 
The  hurt  is  sometimes  figuratively  employed  as  it  re- 
spects tlie  circumstances  of  a  man,  where  the  idea  of 
inflicting  a  wound  or  a  pain  is  implied ;  as  in  hurting  a 
man^s  good  name,  hurting  his  reputation,  hurlixg  his 
morals,  and  otiier  such  cases,  in  which  the  specifick  term 
hurt  may  be  substituted  for  the  general  term  mjury; 
In  arms  and  science  't  is  the  same, 
Our  rival's  hurt  creates  our  fame.— Prior. 
The  injury^  harm,  and  mischief  are  all  employed  for 
the  circumstances  of  either  things  or  men ;  but  the 
injury  comprehends  cause  and  effect;  the  harm  and 
mischief  respect  the  evil  as  it  is.  If  we  say  that  the 
injury  is  done,  we  always  think  of  either  the  agent  by 
which  it  is  done,  or  the  object  to  which  it  is  done,  or 
both ;  '  Many  times  we  do  injury  to  a  cause  by  dwell- 
ing upon  trifling  arguments,' — Watts.  When  we 
B[jeak  of  the  harm  and  mischief  we  only  think  of  the 
nature  and  measure  of  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  an 
injury  to  society  to  let  publick  offenders  go  free  ;  young 
toeople  do  not  always  consider  the  harm  which  there 
may  be  in  some  of  their  most  imprudent  actions; 
*  After  their  young  are  hatched,  they  brood  them  under 
their  wings,  lest  the  cold,  and  sometimes  the  heat, 
should  harvi  them.' — Ray.  The  mischief  of  dissemi- 
nating free  principles  among  the  young  and  the  igno- 
rant has  now  been  found  to  exceed  all  the  good  which 
might  result  from  the  superiour  cultivation  of  the 
Human  mind,  and  the  more  extended  diffusion  of 
Knowledge ; 

But  furious  Dido,  with  dark  thoughts  involv'd, 
Shook  at  the  mighty  mischief  she  resolv'd. — Dryden. 

TO  IMPAIR,  INJURE. 

Impair  comes  from  the  Latin  im  and  pejoro  or  ppjor 
TPorse,  signifying  to  make  worse;  injure,  from  in  and 
jus  against  right,  signifies  to  make  otherwise  than  it 
3  ugh  I  to  be. 

Impair  seems  to  be  in  regard  to  ivjure  as  the  species 
to  the  genus ;  what  is  impaired  Is  injured,  but  what  is 
injured  is  not  necessarily  impaired.  To  inipair  is  a 
progressive  mode  of  injuring :  an  injury  may  take 
place  either  by  degrees,  or  by  an  instantaneous  act: 
Btraining  of  the  eyes  impairs  the  sight,  but  a  blow  in- 
jures \B.lher  than  impairs  the  eye.  A  man's  health 
may  be  impaired  or  injured  by  his  vices,  but  his  limbs 
are  injured  rather  than  impaired  by  a  fall.  A  person's 
circmnstances  are  impaired  by  a  succession  of  misfor- 
tunes; Ihey  are  injured  by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune. 
The  sanif  distinction  is  preserved  in  their  figurative 
iipplicalion  ;  '  Itis  pjiinful  to  consider  that  this  sublime 
enjoyment  of  friendship  may  be  impaired  by  innu- 
merable causes.' — Johnson. 

Who  lives  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor. 

O  what  a  patrimony  this!  a  being 

Of  such  inherent  strength  and  majesty. 

Not  worlds  possess'd  can  raise  it ;  worlds  destroyed 

Can't  ivjure. — Yookg. 

IMMINENT,  IMPENDING,  THREATENING, 

Imminent,  in  Latin  imminens,  from  in  and  maneo  to 
remain,  signifies  resting  or  coming  upon;  impending. 


from  the  Latin  pcndco  to  hang,  signifies  hanging 
threatening  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  veib  l« 
threatcu. 

All  these  terms  are  used  hi  regard  to  some  evil  that 
is  exceedingly  near:  imminmt  conveys  no  idea  of 
d^uration  ;  impending  ^xc\\ii\cs  the  idea  of  what  is  mo- 
mentary. A  person  may  be  in  imwinimt  danger  of 
losing  his  life  in  one  instant,  and  the  danger  may  bv 
over  ilic  next  instant ;  but  an  impending  danger  is  that 
which  has  been  long  in  existence,  and  gradmilly  ap- 
proaching ;  'There  was  an  opinion,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Spanish  historians,  alniDSl  universal  among  the 
Americans,  that  some  dreadful  calamity  was  iinpcr.d- 
ingo\er  their  heads.' — Robertson.  We  can  t-eldoin 
escape  I'mmmciii  danger  by  any  efforts  of  one's  own  ; 
but  we  may  be  successfully  warned  to  escape  fiom  an 
impending  danger.  Imminent  and  impending  aie  said 
of  dangeis  that  are  not  discoverable  ;  but  a  threatening 
evil  gives  inlimations  of  its  own  approach  ;  we  per- 
ceive the  i/ircatcn/H^  tempest  in  the  blackness  of  the 
sky;  we  hear  the  threatening  sounds  of  the  enemy's 
clashing  swords;  'The  threatening  voice  and  fierce 
gestures  with  which  these  words  were  uttered,  struck 
Montezuma.  He  saw  his  own  danger  was  imminent, 
the  necessity  unavoidable.' — Robertson. 


THREAT,  MENACE. 

TArcai  is  of  Saxon  origin;  menace  is  of  Latin  eji 
traction.  They  do  not  differ  in  signification  ;  but,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  the  Saxon  is  the  familiar  term, 
and  the  Latin  word  is  employed  only  in  the  higher 
style.  We  may  be  threatened  with  either  small  or 
great  evils;  but  we  are  menaced  only  witli  great  evils 
One  individual  (ArcareTts  to  strike  anfither;  a  genprai 
menaces  the  enemy  with  an  attack.  We  ave  threatened 
by  thinptf  as  well  as  peisoris:  we  are  menaced  by  per- 
sons only;  a  person  is  threatened -wWh  a  look;  he  is 
menaced vixih  a  prosecution  by  his  adversary; 

By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant  and  the  lord ; 

Tkreaten''d  this  momenl.  and  the  ncxtimplor'd. 

Prior 
Of  the  sharp  axe 

Regardless,  that  o'er  his  devoted  head 

"HdLW^s  menacing. — Somerville. 


EVIL   OR   ILL,    MISFORTUNE,    HARM, 
MISCHIEF. 
Evil  in  its  full  sense  comprehends  every  quality 
which  is  not  good,  and  consequently  the  other  terms 
express  only  modifications  of  evil. 

The  woid  is  however  moie  limited  in  its  application 
than  its  meaning,  and  admits  therefore  of  a  jusl  com- 
parison with  the  other  words  here  mentioned.  They 
are  all  taken  in  the  pense  of  evils  produced  by  some 
external  cause,  or  evils  inhetent  in  the  object  and  aris- 
ing out  of  it.  The  evil,  or,  in  its  contracted  form,  the 
ill,  befalls  a  person  ;  the  misfortune  comes  upon  him ; 
the  harm  is  taken,  or  he  receives  the  harm;  ihe  mjs- 
c/ii>/ isdon/"  him.  Kvil  \n  its  limited  application  is 
taken  for  eu /7s  of  the  greatest  magnitude;  it  is  that 
which  is  evil  without  any  mitigation  orqualificatinn  of 
circumstances.  The  misfortune  is  a  minor  evil;  it 
depends  upon  Ihe  opinion  and  circumstances  of  the 
individual;  what  is  amisfortmte  in  one  respect  may 
be  the  contrary  in  another  respect.  An  untimely  death, 
the  fracture  or  loss  of  a  limb,  are  denominated  evils  ; 
the  loss  of  a  vessel,  the  overturning  of  a  carriage,  and 
the  like,  are  wisfoTtvnes,  inasnmch  as  ihey  tend  to  the 
dimintition  of  property ;  but  as  all  the  casualties  of 
life  may  produce  various  consequences,  it  may  some- 
times happen  that  that  which  seems  to  have  come  upon 
us  by  ourz7/  fortune  turnsoutullimately  of  the  greatest 
benefit;  in  this  respect,  therefore,  the  misfortvne  ia 
but  a  partial  evil:  of  evil  it  is  likewise  observable, 
that  it  has  no  respect  to  the  sufferer  as  a  moral  agent; 
but  misfortune  is  used  in  regard  to  such  things  as  are 
controllable  or  otherwise  by  human  foresight; 
J^fisfortune  stands  with  her  bow  ever  bent 
Over  the  world;  and  he  who  wounds  another. 
Directs  the  goddess  by  that  part  where  he  wounds 
There  to  strike  deep  her  arrows  in  himself. 

YOUNQ. 

The  evil  which  befalls  a  man  is  opposed  only  to  th' 
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good  vvliich  hti  in  geneial  experiences  ;  but  the  misfor- 
lune  is  opposed  to  the  good  fortune  or  the  prudence  of 
the  individual.  Sickness  is  an  eviU  let  it  be  endured 
or  caused  by  whatever  circumstances  it  may  ;  it  is  a 
misfortune  for  an  individual  to  come  in  the  way  of 
having  this  evil  brought  on  himself;  his  own  relative 
condition  in  the  scale  of  belnsis  here  referred  to.     , 

The  karm  and  viischief  are  species  of  minor  evils  ; 
the  former  of  which  is  much  less  specifick  than  the 
latter,  both  in  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  evil.  A 
person  takes  harm  from  circumstances  that  are  not 
known;  the  miscflze/is  done  to  him  from  some  posi- 
tive and  immediate  circumstance.  He  who  takes  cold 
takes  harm ;  the  cause  of  which,  however,  may  not  be 
known  or  suspected :  a  fall  from  a  horse  is  attended 
with  mischief,  if  it  occasion  a  fracture  or  any  evil  to 
the  body.  Kvil  and  misfortune  respect  persons  only 
as  the  objects ;  harvi  and  mischief  are  said  of  inanimate 
things  as  the  object.  A  tender  plant  takes  Aarm  from 
behig  exposed  to  the  cold  air:  mischief  is  done  to  it 
when  its  branches  are  violently  broken  off  or  its  roots 
are  laid  bare. 

Misfortune  is  the  incidental  property  of  persons 
who  are  its  involuntary  subjects ;  but  evil,  harm,  and 
mischief  are  the  inherent  and  active  properties  of 
things  that  flow  out  of  Ihem  as  effects  from  iheir 
causes:  evil  is  said  either  to  lie  in  a  thing  or  attend 
it  as  a  compani(m  or  follower;  'A  misery  is  not  to 
be  measured  from  the  nature  of  the  evil,  but  from  the 
temper  of  the  sufferer.' — Addison.  Harm  properly 
lies  in  the  tiling; 

To  me  the  labours  of  the  field  resign ; 
Me  Paris  injured :  all  the  war  be  mine. 
Fall  he  that  must  beneath  his  rival's  arms, 
And  leave  the  rest  secure  of  future  harms. 

Pope. 
Mischief  properly  attends  the  thing  as  a  consequence ; 
To  mourn  a  mischirf  that  is  past  and  gone, 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 

SHAKSPEiRE. 

£n  political  revolutions  there  is  evil  in  the  thing  and 
evil  fiom  the  thing;  evil  when  it  begins,  evil  when  it 
ends,  and  evil  long  after  it  has  ceased  ; 

Yet  think  not  thus,  when  freedom's  ills  I  state, 
1  mean  to  flatter  kings  or  court  the  great. 

Goldsmith. 
U  is  a  dangerous  question  for  any  young  person  to  put 
to  himself — what  Aarm  is  there  in  this  or  that  indul- 
gence 1  He  who  is  disposed  to  put  this  question  to 
himself  will  not  hesitate  to  answer  it  according  to  his 
own  wishes."  The  mischiefs  which  arise  from  the 
unskilfulness  of  those  who  undeitake  to  be  their  own 
coachmen  are  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  in  course  of 
lime  they  will  probably  deter  men  from  performing 
lUich  unsuitable  offices. 


HURTFUL,  PERNICIOUS,  NOXIOUS, 
NOISOME. 

Hurtful  signifies  full  of  hurt,  or  causing  much  hurt ; 
pernicious^  v.  Dejtructive ;  noxious  and  noisome,  from 
the  Latin  noxius  and  noceo  to  hurt,  signifies  the  same 
originally  as  hurtful. 

Between  hurtful  and  pernicious  there  is  the  same 
distinction  as  between  hurting  and  destroying;  that 
which  is  hurtful  may  hurt  in  various  ways; 
The  hurtful  hazel  in  thy  vineyard  shun. 

Dryden. 
That  which  is  pernicious  ncc»^ssari!y  tends  to  destruc- 
tion ;  confinement  is  hurtful  lO  the  health :  bad  com- 
pany IS  pernicious  to  the  morals;  or  the  doctrines  of 
freethinkers  are  pernicious  to  the  well-being  of  so- 
iety ; 

Of  strength,  pernicious  to  myself,  I  boast, 
The  powers  I  have  were  given  me  to  my  cost. 
Lewis. 
J^''oxious  and  noisome  are  ppecios  of  the  hurtful  : 
thinus  m;iy  be  hurtful  both  to  body  and  mind ;  noxious 
and  noisome  only  to  the  body ;  that  which  is  noxious 
inflicts  a  direct  injury; 

The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field, 
Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  brazen  eyes, 


And  hairy  mane,  terrifick,  though  to  thee 
Not  noxious^  butobeJient  at  thy  cail. 

Milton. 

That  which  is  noisome  inflicts  the  injury  indirectly; 

noa:z0U5  insects  are  such  as  wound;  noisome  viijioua 

are  such  as  tend  to  create  disorders; 

The  only  prison  that  enslaves  the  soul 
Is  the  dark  habitation,  wliere  she  dwells 
As  in  anoisome  dungeon. — Bellingham. 

Ireland  is  said  to  be  free  from  every  noxious  weed  c# 

animal;  where  filth  is  brought  together,  there  wiH 

always  be  noisome  smells. 


CALAMITY,  DISASTER,  MISFORTUNE 
MISCHANCE,  MISHAP. 
Calamity,  in  French  calamity,  Latin  calamitas,  froiu 
calamus  a  stalk ;  because  hail  or  whatever  injured  the 
stalks  of  corn  was  termed  a  calamity;  disaster,  in 
French  disastre,  is  conipnunded  of  the  privative  des  or 
dis  and  ustre,  in  Latin  astrum  a  star,  signifying  what 
came  from  the  adverse  influence  of  the  stars;  misfor- 
tune, mischance,  and  mishap  naturally  express  what 
comes  amiss. 

The  idea  of  a  painful  event  is  common  to  all  these 
terms,  but  they  differ  in  tiie  degree  of  inifiortance. 

A  calamity  is  a  great  disaster  or  misfortune;  a  mw 
fortune  a  great  mischance  or  mishap :  whatever  is 
attended  with  destruciinn  is  a  calamity;  whatever 
occasions  mischief  to  the  person,  defeats  or  interrupts 
plans,  is  a  disaster;  whatever  is  accompanied  with  a 
loss  of  property,  or  the  deprivation  of  health,  is  a  mis 
fortune ;  whatever  diminishes  the  beauty  or  utility  of 
objects  is  a  mischance  or  mishap :  the  devastation  of 
a  countiy  by  hurricanes  or  earthquakes,  or  the  desola 
lion  of  its  inhabitants  by  famine  or  plague,  are  great 
calamities  ;  the  overturning  of  a  carriage,  and  the  frac- 
ture of  a  limb,  are  disasters ;  losses  in  trade  are  mis 
fortunes ;  the  spoiling  of  a  book  is,  to  a  greater  cr  lesa 
extent,  a  mischance  or  mishap. 

A  calamity  seldom  arises  from  ths  direct  agency  ol 
man;  the  elements,  or  the  natural  course  of  tbingtf 
are  mostly  concerned  in  producing  this  source  of 
misery  to  men;  the  rest  may  be  ascribed  to  chanc« 
as  distinguished  from  design ;  '  They  observed  tiiw 
several  blessings  had  degenerated  into  calamities,  am 
that  several  calamities  had  improved  into  blessir^ 
according  as  they  fell  into  the  p(JBse3sion  of  wise  w 
foolisli  men.' — Addison.  Disasters  mostlyarise  frwt 
some  specifick  known  cause,  either  the  carelessness  of 
persons,  or  the  unfitness  of  things  for  their  use,  an 
they  generally  serve  to  derange  some  preconceived 
scheme  or  undertaking,  they  seem  as  if  they  \ier« 
produced  by  some  secret  influence; 

There  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skili'd  to  rule, 
The  village  master  taught  his  little  school: 
A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 
I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 
Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn 'd  to  tracr 
The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face. 

Goldsmith. 
Misfortune  is  frequently  assignable  to  no  specifick 
cause,  it  is  the  bad  fortune  of  an  individual;  a  link 
in  the  chain  of  his  destiny;  an  evil  independent  of 
himself,  &s  distinguished  from  a  fault;  'She  daily 
exercises  her  benevolence  by  pitying  eveiy  misfor- 
tune that  ha[)pens  to  every  family  within  her  circle 
of  notice.' — Johnson.  Mischance  and  mishap  are 
misfortunes  of  comparatively  so  trivial  a  nature,  that 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  inquire  into  their  cause, 
or  to  dwell  upon  their  consequences; 

Permit  thy  daughter,  gracious  Jove,  to  tell, 
How  this  mischance  the  Cyprian  queen  befell. 

Pope 
For  pity's  sake  tells  undeserv'd  mishaps. 
And  their  applause  to  gain,  recounts  his  clapa. 

rUURCHILI. 

A  calamity  \s  dreadful;  n  disaster  melancholy;  a 
misfortune  grievous  or  heavy;  a  mischance  or  mishtf 
slight  or  trivial. 

A  calamity  Is  either  publick  or  private,  but  more  fre 
quently  the  former :  a  disaster  is  rather  particular  than 
private ;  it  affects  Ihinss  rather  than  persona ;  journeva 
expeditions,  and  military  movomcuis  arc  commouh 
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attended  wuti  »rf,asters:  misfirtimcs  are  nliogelher 
personal;  tliej  iminedinlcly  aliect  thu  ir'x'iesis  of  the 
individual :  viischunccs  and  mishaps  are  altogetlicr 
donieslick.  We  S(.iiak  of  a  calamitous  period,  a 
liisastrous  exiH'ditioii,  art  unfortunate  pcisoii,  little 
viischanocs  or  mishaps. 


A  DVER3ITY,  DISTRESS. 

ddvei-sity,  v.  Adoersc;  distress^  frnin  the  I-ntin  dis- 
tnvffo^  coinpmindcd  of  dis  twice,  and  strivgo  to  bind, 
iignities  iliai  wliich  binds  very  light,  or  brings  into  a 
gicar  stiait. 

Adversity  respects  external  nrcunistances;  distress 
regards  either  external  circumstances  or  inwaid  feel- 
ings, fidvcrsity  is  opposed  to  prosperity;  distress  to 
ease. 

Jidvei-sity  is  a  general  condition,  distress  a  parti- 
cular slate.  Distress  is  properly  the  hight'st  degree 
of  adversity.  When  a  man's  affairs  go  altngijiher 
adverse  to  his  wishes  and  hopes,  when  accidents  de- 
piivc  him  of  his  possessions  or  blast  his  prospects,  he 
is  said  to  lie  in  adoei-sity ;  'The  other  extreme  uhicji 
these  considerations  should  arm  the  heart  of  a  man 
agcinst,  is  utter  despondency  of  mind  in  a  time  of 
pressing  adversity.'' — South.  When  a  man  is  reduced 
to  a  slate  of  want,  deprived  of  friends  and  all  prospect 
of  relief,  his  situation  is  that  of  real  distress;  'Most 
Bien.  who  are  at  length  delivered  from  any  great  dis- 
tress, inde(:;d,  firul  that  they  are  so  by  ways  they  never 
tliougUt  of.'— South. 

Adversity  is  trying,  distress  is  overwhehning. 
Every  man  is  tialsle  to  adversity,  although  few  are  re- 
duced to  distress  but  by  their  own  fault. 


DISTRESS,  ANXIETY,  ANGUISH,  AGONY. 
Distress.,  V.  Adversity ;  anxiety ^  in  French  anxietS, 
and  anguish.in  French  angoisse,  both  come  from  the 
Latin  ango,  anxt  to  strangle ;  agony,  iti  French  agonie, 
Latin  agonia,  Gieek  ayuivia,  from  aywrt^w  to  contend 
or  strive,  signifies  a  severe  struggle  with  pain  and  suf- 
fering. 

Distress  is  the  pain  felt  when  in  a  strait  from  which 
we  see  no  means  of  extricating  ourselves;  anxiety  is 
that  pain  which  one  feels  on  the  prospect  of  an  evil. 
The  distress  always  depends    upon  some  outward 
cause;    the    anxiety  often    lies    in    the   imagination. 
The  di.-itress  is   produced   by  the  present,  but  not 
always  immediate,  evil ; 
How  many,  rack'd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retir'd  distress!  How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  deare.st  friends, 
And  point  the  parting  anguish. — Thomson. 
The  anxiety  respects  that  wliich  is  future;  '  If  you 
have  any  affection  (or  ine,  let  not  your  anxiety,  on  my 
account,  injure  your  health.' — Melmoth  (.Letters  of 
Cicero).     Anguish  arises  from  the  reflection  on  the 
evil  that  is  past;  'In  the  anguish  of  his  heart,  Adam 
expostulaies  v/iih  his  Creator  for  liaving  given  him  an 
unasked  existence.' — Addison.    Agony  t^piings  from 
witnessing  that  whicli  is  immediate  or  before  the  eye; 
The&e  are  the  charming  agonies  of  love, 
Whose  misery  delights.    But  tJirongh  the  heart 
Should  jealousy  its  venom  once  diffuse, 
'T  is  then  delightful  misery  no  more, 
Jlut  agony  unmixed. — Thomson. 
Distress  is  not  peculiar  to  any  age,  where  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  good  and  evil,  pnin  and  pleasure;  it 
will  inevitably  arise  from  some  circumstance  or  ari- 
otiier.    Anxiety^  anguish,  and  agony  belong  to  riper 
years;  infancy  and  childhood  are  deemed  the  happy 
periods  of  human  existence;  because  they  are  exempt 
from  the  anxieties  attendant  on  every  one  who  has  a 
station  to  fill,  and  duties  to  discharge.    Anguish  and 
agovy  are   species  of  distress,  of  the  severer  kind, 
which  spring  altogether  from  the  maturity  of  reflec- 
tion, and  the  full  consciousness  of  evil.    A  child  is  in 
distress  wlien  it  loses  its  mother,  and  the  mother  is 
flleo  in  distress  when  £he  misses  her  child.    The  sta- 
tion of  a  parent  is,  indeed,  that  which  is  most  pro- 
ductive, not  otdy  of  distress.,  but  anxiety,  anguish,  and 
agovy:  the  mollier  has  her  peculiar  anxieties  for  the 
child,  while  rearing  it  in  its  infant  slate;  the  father 
tias  his  anxiety  for  its  welfare  on  its  entrance  into  the 


world  :  they  both  suffer  lire  deepest  anguish  when  the 
child  disapjioiirts  their  dearest  liopes,  by  running  a 
Latter  of  vice,  and  (init-hlng  its  wrckfd  cuuise  by  an 
untimely, and  sometimes  ignomiii'  iu>i,  end:  not  ut'ifre- 
querrlly  they  are  doomed  to  siifter  Ihu  agony  of  seeing 
a  child  errcir'cled  in  flumes  from  whicli  he  cannot  be 
snaiclied,  or  sinking  into  a  wtiieiy  grave  I'lonr  \vh^c^ 
he  caimot  be  re.-.(;i.ed. 


TO  DISTRESS,  HARASS,  PERPLEX. 

Distress,  V.  7Usti-ess ;  harass,  in  French  harasfcr 
probably  fronr  the  Gieek  aptitrtrai  to  beat;  pa-plcx,  in 
Latin  perplexus,  participle  of  perplector,  corrrpuunded 
of  per  and  plcclory  signifies  to  wind  round  aird  en 
tairjjie. 

A  person  is  distressed  oillier  in  his  outward  circuin 
stances  or  his  feelings;  Ire  Is  harassed  nrpntally  or 
cor[)oiea!ly ;  he  is  perplexed  irr  his  nnderslanding, 
more  than  in  his  ftelrngs:  a  deprivaliorr  distresses; 
provocations  and  hostile  nieasmes  harass  ;  stratagems 
and  aiiibigrrous  nienAwes  perplex :  abiisreged  town  ia 
distressed  by  the  cutting  off  il^  resources  of  water  ano 
provisions; 

O  friend  I  LMysses'  slrouts  Invadi;  my  ijiir; 

Distrcs3^d  he  seems,  and  no  a&sis.lancc  near-. 

Poi'E 
The  besieged  in  a  town  are  harassed  by  perpetual 
attacks;  'Persons  wlio  liave  been  long  harassed  willi 
brrs-iness  and  care,  someiinies  imagine  tliat  uhenlife 
declines,  they  cannot  nmke  ihuir  letiremetrt  from  the 
world  too  conrpluLe.'— Blair.  The  besiegers  of  a  town 
are  sometimes  perplexed  in  all  their  manmuvres  and 
plans,  by  the  counter-manoeuvres  and  corrlrivances  ot' 
their  opponents;  or  a  persorr  is  perplexed  by  the  con 
tradictory  points  of  view  in  which  an  affair  appears  to 
him;  a  tale  of  wo  distresses:  continual  alarms  and 
incess-ant  labour  harass  ■  unexpected  obstacles  and 
inextricable  difficulties  peiplex ; 

Would  being  end  with  our  expiring  breath, 

How  soon  misfortunes  would  be  puff'd  away! 

A  trifling  shock  can  shiver  us  to  lire  dust. 

But  lb'  exisleirce  of  the  immortal  soul, 

Futurity's  dark  xod^A perplexes  still.^GENTLEMAN 

We  are  distressed  and  perplexed  by  circurnstanceg, 
we  are  harassed  altogether  by  persons,  or  liie  inten- 
tional efforts  of  others:  we  may  relieve  another  iir 
distress,  or  may  remove  a  perplexity ;  birt  the  harass- 
ing ceases  only  with  the  cause  wlncli  gave  rise  to  it. 


TAIN,  PA.\G,  AGONY,  ANGUISH. 

Pain  is  to  be  traced,  through  the  French  and 
northerrr  languages,  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  iroiv^ 
punisluneni,  t:6vos  labour,  arrd  Trivc^iai.  to  be  poor  or  in 
trouble.  Pang  is  but  a  variation  oi'  pain,  corrtracted 
from  theTerrtonick  prinigen  to  tornrfnt;  a^oTiji/ comes 
fronr  the  Greek  aywvi^w  to  struggle  o'r  coniend,  sigrri- 
fyirig  the  labour  vr  pain  of  a  struggle;  argjiish  comes 
from  the  Latirr  avgo^  corrtracted  from  ante  and  ago,  to 
act  agaitrst,  or  in  direct  opposition  to,  and  signifies  the 
pain  arising  from  seveie  pressure. 

Pain,  which  expresses  the  feeling  that  is  most  re- 
pugnant to  the  nature  of  all  seirfaible  beings,  is  here  the 
generick,  and  the  restspecifick  terms:  pain  and  agony 
are  applied  indiscrinrinalely  to  wiiat  is  physical  arrd 
mental ;  pang  and  avgnish  mostly  respect  that  which 
is  mental:  pain  sit  nihes  either  an  irrdividnal  feeling  or 
a  permanent  state,  pang  is  only  a  particular  feeling; 
agony  issometinres  employed  for  the  indivnlual  feeling, 
but  nrore  commonly  for  the  slate;  anguish  is  always 
enrployed  for  the  stale.  Pain  is  indefinite  with  rt^gard 
to  the  degree ;  it  may  rise  to  the  highest,  or  sink  to  the 
lowest  possible  degree;  the  rest  are  positively  liigh  de- 
grees of  pain  :  tlie  pang  is  a  sliarp  pain ;  ilie  agony  is 
a  severe  and  permanenl^jam;  the  anguish  is  an  over 
whelming  pom. 

The  causes  of  pain  are  as  various  as  the  modes  of 
pain,  or  as  the  circumstances  of  sensible  beings;  it 
attends  disease,  want,  and  sin,  iir  an  infinite  variety 
of  forms;  'We  should  pass  on  from  crhrre  to  crima 
heedleps  and  remorseless,  if  misery  did  not  stand  in 
oirr  "ay,  and  our  own  pains  admonish  us  of  our  folly.' 
—Johnson.  The  pangs  of  conscience  frequently 
trouble  ihe  man  who  is  irot  ye\  hardened  in  guilt:  th« 
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?anffs  4  f  disappointed  love  are  among  the  severest  to 
e  borne ; 

Wh&tpariffs  tlie  tender  breast  of  Dido  tore ! 

Dryden. 

Agony  and  anguish  are  produced  by  violent  causes^ 

and  disease  in  its  most  terrible  sliape:  wounds  and 

torments  naturally  produce  corporeal  agony;  a  guilty 

conscience  that  is  awakened  to  a  sense  of  guilt  will 

suffer  mental  agony; 

Thou  shalt  behold  him  stretch'd  in  all  the  agonies 

Of  a  tormenting  and  a  shameful  death. — Otway. 

Anguish  arises  altogether  from   moral  causes;    the 

miseries  and  distresses  of  others,  particularly  of  those 

who  are  nearly  related,  are  most  calculated  to  excite 

anguish;  a  mother  suffers  anguish  when  she  sees  her 

child  labouring  under  severe  pain^  or  in  danger  of 

losing  its  life,  without  having  the  power  to  relieve  it ; 

Are  these  the  parting^aw^s  which  nature  feela. 

When  anguish  rends  the  lieart-stringsl — Rowe. 

TORMENT,  TORTURE. 
JTorment  {v.  To  tease)  and  torture  both  come  from 
tcf-queo  to  twist,  and  express  the  agony  which  arises 
from  a  violent  twisting  or  griping  of  any  part;  but  the 
latter,  which  is  more  immediately  derived  from  the 
verb,  expresses  much  greater  violence  and  consequent 
pain  than  the  former.  Torture  Is  an  excess  of  (ormenf. 
We  may  be  tormented  by  a  variety  of  indirect  means ; 
but  we  are  tortured  only  by  the  direct  meand  of  the 
rack,  or  similarlnstruments.  Tormeiit  may  be  perma- 
nent: torture  is  only  for  a  time,  or  on  certain  occasions. 
It  is  related  in  history  that  a  person  was  once  tormented 
to  death,  by  a  violent  and  incessant  beating  of  drums 
in  his  prison:  the  Indians  practise  every  species  of  tor- 
ture upon  their  prisoners.  A  guilty  conscience  may 
torment  a  man  all  his  life; 
Yet  in  his  empire  o'er  thy  abject  breast, 
His  flames  and  torments  only  are  express'd. — Prior. 
The  horroursof  an  awakened  conscience  are  ^.torture 
10  one  who  is  on  his  death-bed ; 

To  a  wild  sonnet  or  a  wanton  air. 

Offence  and  torture  to  a  sober  ear. — Prior. 

> 
TO  AFFLICT,  DISTRESS,  TROUBLE. 

Affiict,  in  Latin  afflictus,  participle  of  affligo,  com- 
pounded of  af  or  ad  and  Jligo,\n  Greek  6\i0u)  to  press 
hard,  signifies  to  bear  upon  any  one  ;  distress,  v.  Ad- 
versity;  trouble  signifies  to  cause  a  tumult,  from  the 
Latin  turbay  Greek  nJpjSi;  or  dSpvlSoga  tumult. 

When  these  terms  relate  to  outwaid  circumstances, 
the  first  expresses  more  than  the  second,  and  tJie  second 
more  than  the  third. 

People  are  affiicted  with  grievous  maladies ; 

A  m'llancholy  tear  affiicts  my  eye. 

And  my  heart*labours  with  a  sudden  sigh. — Prior. 
The  mariner  is  distressed  for  want  of  water  in  the 
midst  of  the  wide  ocean,  or  an  embarrassed  tradesman 
is  distressed  for  money  to  maintain  liis  credit; 

I  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 

When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  strolcp. 

That  my  youth  suffered. — SHAKsrEARK. 
The  mechanick  is  troubled  for  want  of  proper  tools,  or 
the  head  of  a  family  for  want  of  good  domesticks  ; 
The  boy  so  troubles  me, 
'Tis  past  enduring. — Shakspeare. 

When  they  respect  the  inward  feelings,  afflict  con- 
veys the  idea  of  deep  sorrow;  distress  thai  of  sorrow 
mixed  with  anxiety;  trouble  that  of  pain  in  a  smaller 
degree.  The  death  of  a  parent  afflicts;  'We  last 
night  received  a  piece  of  ill  news  at  our  club  which 
very  sensibly  afflicted  every  onR  of  us.  I  question  not 
but  my  readers  themselves  will  be  troubled  at  the 
hearing  of  it.  To  keep  them  no  longer  in  suspense, 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  is  dead.* — Addison.  Tlie  mis- 
fortunes of  our  family  and  friends  distress;  'While 
the  mind  contemplates  distress,  it  is  acted  U[ion  and 
never  acts,  and  by  hidtilging  in  this  contemplation  it 
become*!  mote  and  more  unfit  for  a''.tion.' — Craio. 
Croases  in  trade  and  dnmeslick  inconveniences  trouble. 

In  the  season  of  affliction  prayer  afford  i  the  best 


consolation  and  surest  sijppotts.  The  assistance  zi.u 
sympathy  of  friends  serve  to  lelieve  distress.  We 
may  often  help  ourselves  out  of  our  troubles,  and  re 
move  the  evil  by  patience  and  perseverance. 

Afflictions  may  be  turned  to  benefits  if  they  lead  a 
man  to  turn  inwardly  into  himself,  and  e.\aniine  the 
state  of  his  heart  and  conscience  in  tlie  sight  of  his 
Maker.  The  distresses  a f  human  IJIe  often  serve  only 
to  enhance  the  value  of  our  pleasures  when  we  regain 
them.  Among  tlie  troubles  with  which  we  are  daily 
assailed,  many  of  them  are  too  trifling  for  us  tu  be 
troubled  by  them. 

AFFLICTION,  GRIEF,  SORROW 

Affliction,  v.  To  afflict ;  grief,  from  grieve,  in  German 
grdmen,  Swedish  graniga,  &c. ;  sorruWy  in  German 
sorge,  &c.  signifies  care,  as  well  as  sorrow. 

All  these  words  mark  a  stale  of  suffering  which 
differs  either  in  the  degree  or  the  cause,  or  in  both. 

Affliction  is  much  stronger  than  grief,  it  lies  deeper 
in  the  soul,  and  arises  from  a  more  pctwerful  cause ; 
the  loss  of  what  is  most  dear,  the  continued  sickness 
of  our  friends,  or  a  reverse  of  fortune,  will  all  cause 
affliction;  'Some  virtues  are  only  seen  in  affliction^ 
and^some  hi  prosperily.' — Addison.  The  niislortunca 
of  others,  the  failure  of  our  favourite  schemes,  tlic 
troubles  of  our  country,  will  occasion  us  grief;  *The 
melancholy  silence  that  follows  hereupon,  and  con- 
tinues until  he  has  recovered  himself  enough  to  rdveal 
I)is  mind  to  Iiis  friend,  raises  in  the  spectators  a  grief 
that  is  inexpressible.' — Addison. 

Sorrow  is  less  than  grief ;  it  arises  from  the  unto- 
ward circumstances  which  pptpetuaDy  arise  in  life.  A 
disappointment,  the  loss  of  a  game,  our  own  mistake, 
or  the  negligences  of  ottters,  cause  sorrow.  If  more 
serious  objects  awaken  sorrow,  the  feeling  is  less 
poignant  than  that  of  grief;  'The  most  agreeablr 
objects  recall  the  sorrow  for  her  with  whom  Tie  used 
to  enjoy  them.' — Addison. 

Affliction  lies  too  deep  to  be  vehement ;  it  discovers 
itself  by  no  striking  marks  in  the  exteriour :  it  is  lasting 
and  does  not  cease  when  the  external  cause  ceases  to 
act;  grief  may  be  violent,  and  discover  itself  by  loud 
and  indecorous  signs;  it  is  transitory,  and  ceases  even 
before  the  cause  which  gave  birth  to  it;  sorrow  die- 
covers  itself  by  a  simple  expression;  it  is  still  more 
transient  than  grief,  not  existing  beyond  the  nmiuen 
in  which  it  is  produced. 

A  person  of  a  tender  mind  is  afflicted  at  the  remem- 
brance of  his  sins;  he  is  grieved  at  the  consciousness 
of  his  fallibility  and  proneness  to  errour;  he  is  s&rrf 
for  the  faults  which  he  has  committed. 

Affliction  is  allayed;  grief  subsides;  sorrow  ii 
soothed. 


TO  GRIEVE,   MOURN,  LAIVIENT. 

Orieve,v.  Affliction;  mourn,\\kemoan  and  murmur^ 
is  probably  but  an  imitation  of  tlie  sound  which  is  pro- 
duced by  pain. 

To  grieve  is  the  general  term  ;  mourn  tlie  particulai 
term.  To  grieve,  in  its  limited  sense,  is  an  inward 
act;  to  mourn  is  an  outward  act;  the  grief  V\es  alto- 
gPlUerin  the  mind;  the  mourning  displays  itself  by 
some  outward  mark.  A  man  ^Ticwcs  for  his  sins;  he 
muuriis  for  the  loss  of  his  friends.  One  grieves  for  thai 
which  immediately  concerns  one's  self; 

Achates,  the  companion  of  his  breast, 

Goes  grieving  by  his  side,  with  equal  cares  oppress'd 

Drydkn 
One  mourns  for  that  whicli  concerns  others  ; 

My  brother's  friends  and  daughters  left  behind, 

False  to  ihem  all,  to  Paris  only  kind  ; 

For  tliis  I  mourn  lili  grief  or  dire  disease 

Shall  waste  the  form  whose  crime  it  was  to  please 

POPD. 

One  grieves  over  the  loss  of  property;  one  mourns  the 
fate  of  a  deceased  relative. 

Grieve  is  the  act  of  an  individual :  mourn  may  be 
the  common  act  of  many;  a  nation  mwwrHs,  though  it 
does  not  grieve,  for  a  puhlick  calamity.  To  gneoc  ie 
applicable  to  dorneslick  troubles  ;  mourn  may  rpfer  to 
publick  or  private  ills.  Every  good  Frenchman  han 
had  occasion  to  grieve  for  the  loss  of  thai  which  i» 
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lmTiiC(liat:;ly  donr  lo  li'misclf.  ami  lo  viourn  over  the 
inisrnrtiiiics  wliicli  liavu  civcrwhuliiicd  his  country. 

Grieve  »m\  mourn  :ire  iicnnniicnt  seuiiiiKjiilij ;  la- 
ment (u.  Tu  bewail)  is  a  liaiisitory  loeling:  ilie  Ibrnitr 
priHlitct'd  by  siibsLaiilial  onuses,  wliicli  coinu  Ikiiiib  to 
lliti  feelings;  ihe  latter  rcsiiccis  lliiiigs  of  a  more  par- 
tial, ufLoiiiiiiies  of  ii  more  ruinole  and  iiiditlerciit,  na- 
ture. A  real  widow  inonrns  all  the  renininder  of  her 
days  fur  Itie  loss  of  her  husband  ;  we  lament  a  Ihing 
to-day  wiiich  we  may  forgft  to-morrow.  Mourn  and 
laynent  arc  both  expressed  by  some  outward  si>rn  :  liut 
the  foimer  is  coni|ioscd  and  free  fiom  all  noii^e  ;  the 
latter  displays  itself  either  in  ciiesur  simple  words; 

So  close  in  poplar  shades,  her  children  gone, 

The  mother  nightingale  laments  alone.— Urvdkn. 
In  the  mnmeiit  of  trouble,  wlien  the  distress  of  the 
mind  Is  at  its  height,  it  may  hi  eak  out  into  loud  lamenta- 
tion ;  butcouuiionly  grieving  and  mourning  commence 
when  lamentation  canstis. 

As  epithets,  grieoous^  mournful^  and  lamentable 
have  a  similar  distinction.  What  presses  hard  on 
persons,  their  property,  comiexions,  and  circumstances, 
IS  grievous;  what  touches  the  tender  feelings,  and 
teare  asunder  the  ties  of  kindred  and  friendship,  is 
mournful;  whatever  excites  a  painful  sensation  in  our 
nxinAs'xs  lamentable.  Famine  is  :x  grievous  calamity 
for  a  nation  ;  tlie  violent  separation  of  friends  by  death 
is  a  mournful  event  at  all  limes,  but  particulaily  so 
for  those  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  fulness 
of  expectation;  the  ignorance  which  some  persons 
discover  even  in  the  present  cultivated  state  of  society 
is  truly  lamentable.  Grievous  misfortunes  come  but 
seldom,  although  they  sometimes  fall  thickly  on  an 
indivittual ;  n  mournful  tale  excites  our  pity  from  the 
persuasion  of  its  veracity;  but  lamentable  stories  are 
ufLen  fabricated  for  sinister  purposes. 


GRIEVANCE,  HARDSHIP. 

Grievance,  from  the  Latin  gravis,  heavy  orburden- 
Eome,  implies  that  which  lies  heavy  at  heart;  hard- 
ship-, from  tlie  adjective  hard,  denotes  that  which 
presses  or  bears  violently  on  the  person. 

Grievance  is  in  general  taken  for  that  wliich  is  done 
by  another  to  grieve  or  distress:  hardship  is  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  grievance,  that  presses  upon  indivi- 
duals. Tliere  are  national  grievances,  though  not 
national  hardships. 

All  iiifi  action  of  one's  rights,  an  act  of  violence  or 
oppression,  are  grievances  to  those  who  are  exposed 
to  them,  whether  as  hidividuals  or  bodies  of  men:  an 
unequal  distribution  of  labour,  a  partial  indulgence  of 
one  to  the  detriment  of  another,  constitute  the  hard- 
skip.  A  weight  of  taxes  levied  by  an  unthinking  go- 
vernment, will  be  esteemed  ^grievance;  the  partiality 
and  cajirice  of  tax-gatherers  or  subordinates  in  office 
in  making  it  fall  with  UTiequal  weight  upon  particular 
persons  will  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  hardship.  Men 
seek  a  redrefls  of  their  grievances  from  some  higher 
power  than  that  by  which  they  are  afflicted :  tliey 
endure  their  hardships  until  an  opportunity  offers  of 
getting  iheni  removed  ;  Mt  is  better  private  men  should 
have  sume  injustice  done  them,  than  a  publick  griev- 
ance should  nnt  be  redressed.  This  is  usually  pleaded 
in  defence  of  all  thofje  hardships  which  fall  on  par- 
ticular persons,  in  particular  occasions  which  could  not 
be  foreseen  when  tlie  law  was  made.'— Si'kctator. 

TO  COMPLAIN,  LAMENT,  REGRET. 

Complain,  in  French  complaindrc  or  plaindre,  Latin 
plango  to  beat  the  breast  as  a  sign  of  grief,  in  Greek 
ffAi'/yui  to  beat;  lament,  v.  To  bewail ;  regret,  com- 
pomnlcd  of  re  privative  and  gratvs  grateful,  signifies 
to  have  a  feelinc  the  reverse  of  pleasant. 

Complaint  marks  most  of  dissatisfaction ;  lamenta- 
tion most  of  regret;  regret  most  of  pain.  Complaint 
is  expressed  verbally  ;  lamentation  either  by  words  or 
signs;  regret  mav  be  ieli  wilhonl  Iteing  expressed. 
Complaint  is  made  of  personal  grievances ;  lamcitta- 
tian  and  rcffret  may  be  made  on  account  of  others  as 
well  asonitelvcs.  "We  com/j/wm  of  our  ill  health,  of 
our  infionveniences,  or  of  troublesome  circumstances ; 
•WG  lament  our  hmbility  to  serve  another;  we  regret 
the  absence  of  one  whom  we  love.  Selfish  people 
have  the  nH)St  to  complain  of,  as  ihey  demand  the  most 
(if  oiJitTs,  and  are  most  liable  to  be  disappointed ; 


anxious  people  are  Ihe  most  liable  to  lament,  as  ihej* 
feel  every  llnng  strongly ;  the  best  regulated  mind  may 
have  occasion  to  regret  some  circumstances  w  liicli  give 
pain  to  the  tender  alfections  of  the  heart. 

The  folly  of  complaint  has  ever  been  the  tlteme  of 
moralists  in  all  ag^s;  it  lias  always  been  regarded 
as  the  author  and  nkugnifier  of  evils;  it  dwells  on 
little  things  until  they  become  great;  *Weahof  us  com- 
plain oi  ihe  shortness  of  time,  saiih  Seneca,  and  yet 
have  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  wiili.' — 
Addison.  J .amentations  are  not  wiser  though  more 
excusable,  es[iecially  if  we  lament  over  the  misCortunes 
of  oilier^  *  Surely  to  dread  the  future  is  more  rea- 
sonable than  to  lament  the  past.' — Johnson.  Regret 
Is  frequently  ttinder,  and  always  moderate;  hence  it  i 
allowiible  to  mortals  who  are  encompassed  witli  trou- 
bles to  indulge  in  regret;  ^  Regret  is  useful  and  vir- 
tuous when  It  tends  to  the  amendment  of  life.'— John- 
son. We  may  complain  without  any  cause,  and  lament 
bi-yoiid  what  the  cause  requires;  but  regret  will 
always  be  founded  on  some  real  cause,  and  not  exceed 
the  cause  in  degree.  It  would  be  idle  for  a  man  to 
complain  of  his  want  of  education,  or  lament  over  the 
eriouisand  tLiisfoi  tunes  of  his  youth  ;  but  he  can  never 
look  back  upon  mispent  tinie  without  sincere  regret. 


TO  COMPLAIN,  MURMUR,  REPINE. 

Complain,  v.  To  complain ;  murmur,  in  German 
murmeln,  conveys  both  in  sound  and  in  sense  the  idea 
of  dissatisfaction  ;  7-epme  is  compounded  of  re  and  pine, 
from  the  English  pain,  Latin  pxna  punishment,  and 
the  Greek  Trelva  hunger,  signifying  to  convert  into  pain. 

The  idea  of  expressing  displeasure  or  dissatisfaction 
isconmion  to  these  terms.  Complaint  is  not  so  loud 
ixs.mur muring,  but  more  so  than  repining. 

We  complain  or  murmur  by  some  audible  method  ; 
we  may  repine  secretly.  Complaints  are  always  ad- 
dressed to  some  one;  murmurs  and  rejnnings  are 
often  addressed  only  to  on^'s  self.  Complaints  are 
made  of  whatever  creates  uneasiness,  without  regard 
to  tlie  source  from  wliich  they  flow ;  murmurings  are 
a  species  of  complaints  made  only  of  that  which  is 
done  by  others  for  our  inconvenience;  when  used  in 
relation  to  persons,  complaint  is  the  act  of  a  superiour; 
murmuring  ihax  of  TiW  inferiour;  repining  \s  always 
used  in  relation  to  the  genera]  disposition  of  things 
When  the  conduct  of  another  offends,  it  calls  foi 
complaint;  when  a  superiour  aggrieves  by  tlie  impo- 
sition of  what  is  burdensome,  it  occasions  murmuring 
on  the  part  of  llie  aggrieved;  when  disappointmrnta 
arrive,  or  ambition  is  thwarted,  men  repine  at  Iheii 
destiny. 

ComplainU  and  murmurs  may  be  made  upon  every 
trivial  occasion  ;  repinivgs  on\y  on  matters  of  moment. 
0)!?'j»^ani(s,  especially  such  as  respect  one's  si  If,  are 
at  best  but  the  offspring  of  an  uneasy  mind,  the? 
betray  great  weakness,  and  ought  to  he  suppressed; 
murmurs  are  culpable;  they  violate  the  respect  and 
obedience  due  to  superioui's;  those  who  Tnitrmjir  have 
seldom  substantial  grounds  for  murmuring ;  rcpinivgs 
are  sinful,  tliey  arraign  the  wisdom  and  lite  goodness 
of  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Being.  It  will  be  difficult, 
by  the  aid  of  philosophy,  to  endure  much  pain  without 
complaining;  religion  only  can  arm  the  soul  against 
all  the  ills  of  life; 

I'll  not  complain; 

Children  and  cowards  rail  at  their  misfortunes. 

Trapp. 
The  rebellious   Israelites   were  frequently  guilty  of 
murmurings,  not  only  against  Moses,  but  even  against 
their  Almighty  DeIiveter,notwit!istandiiic  the  repeated 
manifestations  of  iiis  goodness  and  power ; 

Yet,  O  my  soul !  thy  rising  munnnrs  stay, 
Nordare  th'  ALLWISE  DISPOSER  to  arraign; 
Or  against  his  supreme  decree, 
With  impious  gnef  complain. — Lyttleton. 

A  want  of  confidence  in  God's  the  only  cause  of 
repinings;  he  who  sees  the  hand  of  Cod  in  all  tliinp 
cannot  repine; 

Would  all  the  deities  of  Greece  combine, 
In  vain  the  gloomy  tliunderer  might  rejiine; 
Soleshoiild  he  sit,  with  scarce  a  god  to  friend, 
And  see  lis  Trojans  to  the  shades  descend.— Popb 
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TO  BEVi^AIL,  BEMOAN,  LAMENT,  DEPLORE. 

Bewail  is  coiiipnunded  of  be  and  wail,  wliich  is 
probably  coiiiiecitid  with  the  woirt  wo,  sigiiilyiiig  lo 
express  sorrow;  bemoan,  compounded  ol"  be  and  moan, 
signifies  to  indicate  grief  with  moans;  lament,  in 
French  lamenler,  Latin  lamenior  or  lameutum^  comes 
probably  from  the  Greelt  K)\.avfia  and  KXaita  to  cry  out 
witJi  grief;  deplore,  in  Latin  dcjtloruf  i.  e.  de  and 
ploro  or pLango,  signifies  to  give  siyns  of  distress  witli 
the  face  oi  niouih. 

A)l  Inese  terms  mark  an  expression  of  pain  by  some 
external  sign  Bewail  is  not  so  strong  as  bemoan^  but 
stronger  than  lament;  beioail  and  bemoan  ate  expies- 
eions  of  unrestrained  grief  or  anguish:  a  wreiclied 
mother  bcioails  the  loss  of  Iier  child;  a  person  in  deep 
distress  bemoans  his  hard  fate:  lamentation  may  arise 
from  simple  sorrow  or  even  imaginary  grievances;  a 
sensualist  laments  the  disappointment  of  some  ex- 
pected gratification. 

Bewail  and  bem.oan  are  always  indecorous,  if  not 
sinful,  expressions  of  grief,  whicliare  inconsistent  with 
the  profession  of  a  Christian;  they  are  common  among 
the  uncultivated,  who  have  not  a  proper  principle  to 
restrain  the  intemperance  of  their  feelings.  Tliere  is 
nothing  temporal  whicli  is  so  dear  to  any  one  that  he 
ought  to  bewail  its  loss :  nor  any  condition  of  tilings  so 
distressing  or  desperate  as  to  make  a  man  bemoan  his 
lot.  Lamentations  are  sometimes  allowable;  the  mi- 
series of  others,  or  our  own  infirmities  and  sins,  may 
justly  be  lamented. 

Deplore  is  a  mucli  stronger  expression  llian  lament; 
the  former  calls  fortSi  tears  from  bitterness  of  the 
heart ; 

The  wounds  they  waslied,  their  pious  tears  tliey  slied, 
•     And  laid  along  their  oars  deplored  the  dead.— Foi'e. 

Tlie  latter  excites  aery  from  the  warmth  of  feeling; 
But  let  not  chief  the  nightingale  lament 
Her  ruin'd  care,  too  delicately  fram'd 
To  brook  the  harsh  confinement  of  the  cage. 

Thomson. 
Fvie  deplorable  indicates  despair ;  the  lamentable  marks 
only  pain  or  distress. 

Among  the  poor  we  have  deplorable  instances  of 
poverty,  ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedness  combined. 
Among  the  higher  classes  we  have  often  lamentable 
instances  of  people  involving  themselves  in  trouble  by 
their  own  imprudence.  A  field  of  battle  or  a  city 
overthrown  by  an  earihquake  is  a  spectacle  truly  de- 
plomble.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  beggars  putting  on 
all  the  disguises  of  wretchedness  in  order  to  obtain 
what  they  might  earn  by  honest  industry.  The  con- 
dition of  a  dying  man  suffering  under  tiie  agonies  of 
an  awakened  conscience  is  deplorable;  the  situation 
of  the  relative  or  friend  who  witnesses  the  agony,  with- 
out being  able  to  aiFord  consolation  to  ihe  sullerer,  is 
truly  lamentable. 

TO  GROAN.  MOAN. 
Groan  and  moan  are  both  an  oiioinatO[icla,  from  the 
sounds  which  they  express.  Groan  is  a  deep  sound 
produced  by  hard  breathing  .  moan  is  a  plaintive,  long- 
drawn  sound  produced  by  the  organs  of  utterance. 
The  groan  proceeds  involuntarily  as  an  expression  of 
severe  pain,  either  of  body  or  mind  :  the  moan  proceeds 
often  from  the  desire  of  awakening  attention  or  ex- 
citing compassion.  Dying  groavs  are  uttered  in  the 
agonies  of  death  :  the  moans  of  a  wounded  sufferer  are 
eometiines  the  only  resoiiice  lie  has  left  to  make  his 
destitute  case  known  ; 

The  plain  ox,  whose  toil, 
Patient  and  ever  ready,  clothes  the  laml 
With  all  the  pomp  of  harvest,  shall  iie  bleed, 
And  struggling  ^TOHji  beneath  the  cruel  hands 
E'en  of  the  clown  he  feeds  ?— Thomsom. 
The  fair  Alexis  lov'd,  but  Inv'd  in  vain, 
And  underneath  the  bcecheii  shade,  alone. 
Thus  to  the  woods  Snd  mountains  made  his  moan 

Dkydiem. 


MOURNFUL,  SAD. 

Mournjtd  signifies  full  of  what  causes  mourning; 

iWfv.  D«?0  signifies  either  a  painful  seniimeiit,  or 


what  causes  this  painful  sentiment.  The  diff!erencc  Id 
the  sentiment  is  what  constitutes  lliediff!erence  between 
these  epithets;  the  wiomj-jj/m^  awakens  tender  and  syir.- 
pathetick  feelings:  the  sad  oppresses  the  spirits  and 
makes  one  lieavy  at  heart;  a  mournful  tale  contains 
an  account  of  others'  distresses; 

Upon  his  tomb 

Shall  be  engrav'd  the  sack  of  Orleans  ; 

The  treacherous  manner  of  ids  viutirvfiil  death. 

Suaksfeahb. 
A  sad  story  contains  an  account  of  one's  own  distress; 

How  sad  a  sight  is  human  happiness 

To  those  whose  tiiougiits  can  pierce  beyond  an  houi' 

YoL'NO 

A  mournful  event  befalls  our  friends  and  relatives;  u 
sad  misfortune  befalls  ourselves.  Selfish  jieuple  find 
nothing  mournful,  but  many  things  sad:  tender  hearted 
people  are  always  affected  by  what  is  vunirvful,  an'i 
are  less  troubled  about  what  is  sad. 


DULL,  GLOOMY,  SAD,  DISMAL. 

Dull  may  probably  come  from  the  Latin  dolor^  s/y 
nifying  generally  that  which  takes  off"  from  the  bright 
iiess,  vivacity,  or  perfection  of  any  tldng;  gloomy^ 
from  the  German  glumm  mudiiy,  signifies  Ihe  t-ame  as 
tarnislied ;  sad  is  probably  connected  with  shadt^  to 
imply  obscurity,  which,  is  most  suitable  to  sorrow 
dismal,  compounded  ni  dis  and  mat  or  vialus,  signilies 
very  evil. 

When  applied  to  natural  objects  iJiey  denote  the 
want  of  necessary  light:  in  this  sense  inefals  are  more 
or  less  dull  according  as  they  arc  stained  with  dirt: 
the  weather  is  either  dull  or  gloomy  in  iliffeicnt  de 
grees ;   that   is,  dull   when   the  sun  is  olii^cnred   by 
clouds,  and  gloomy  when  the  atmosphere  is  darkened 
by  fogs  or  thick  clouds.     A  room  is  dull,  gloomy,  of 
disvial,  according  to  circumstances:   it  is  dull  if  liic 
usual  quantity  of  light  and  sound  be  waniing;   ii  ia 
gloomy  if  the  darkness  and  stillness  bo  very  consider- 
able ;  it  is  dismal  if  it  be  deprived  of  eveiy  conveni- 
ence that  fits  it  for  a  haltiiation  ;  in  this  sens"  a  duik 
geon  is  a  dismal  abode  ;  '  While  man  is  a  retainer  to 
llie  elements  and  a  sojourner  in  the  body,  it  (the  soul) 
must  be  content  to  submit  its  own  quickness  and  spi 
rituality  to  the  dulness  of  its  vehicle.'— Sdutii, 
Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direftd  spring 
Of  woes  uimumber'd,  heav'niy  goddess,  sing! 
That  wrath  vvhicii  hnil'd  to  Philo's^r/„«w,j,  reign 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain. — Pofb 
For  nine  long  nii:hts,  through  all  the  dnsky  air 
The  pyres  thick  Humingsiiot  a  dismal  glare.- Pope. 
Sad  is  not  applied  so  luuch  to  sensible  as  moral  db 
jecls,  in  which  sense  the  distressing  events  of  human 
life,  as  the  loss  of  a  parent  or  a  child,  is  j:istly  deno- 
minated sad;  '  Henry  II.  of  France,  by  a  splinter  un- 
happily thrust  into  his  eye  at  a  solemn  justing,  was  seat 
out  of  the  world  by  a  sad  but  very  accidental  death.' 
—South. 

In  regard  to  the  frame  of  mind  which  i.s  drsignaled 
by  these  terms,  it  will  bo  easily  perceived  from  the 
abtive  explanation.  As  slight  circumstances  proihice 
dulness,  any  change,  however  small,  in  the  us.ual  How 
of  spirits  may  he  termed  dull; 

A  man 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  wo-hegnne. 

SlIAKSl'E..RlE. 

Gloovi  weighs  heavy  on  the  mind, and  gives  a  turn  to  the 

reffeciions  and  the  hnagination  :   desp(mding  thoughts 

of  futurity  Atill  spread  a  gloom  over  every"olhcr\-b 

ject;  '  Neglect  spreads  gloominess  upon  their  humour 

and  makes  them  grow  sulleti  and  unconversable.*— 

Collier.    'iHie  word  dismal  is  seldom  used  except  aa 

an  epithet  to  external  objects.     Sadness  indicates  c 

wounded  state  of  the  heart ;  feelings  of  unmixed  pain 

Six  brave  companions  from  each  ship  we  lost ; 

Witli  sails  {lutspread  wo  fiy  the  unequal  strife, 

Sad  for  their  loss,  but  joyj'ul  of  our  life.— Poi>k. 

GLOOiM,  HEAVINESS. 

Gloom  has  its  source  intornallv,  and  is  often  in 
dependent  of  outward  circnnisiances;  heaviness  is  a 
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weight  &(K>n  the  spiiUs,  produred  by  a  foreign  causf  : 
Hie  former  belongs  ti>  Uie  ciiiistitiiiinti ;  the  latter  is 
occasional.  Penpla  of  a  iiiolanclioly  habit  have  a  par- 
ticular gloom  hanginu  over  their  minds  whicli  pervades 
all  their  thotiuhiis;  Uioae  whnstiflui  under  seveie  dtsap- 
pointiiieiits  for  the  present,  and  liave  glooviy  prospects 
for  tlio  future,  may  be  nxpecled  to  be  heavy  at  lieart; 
wf  may  siimeiitncs  dispel  tiie  gloom  of  the  mind  by 
the  force  ofrertection,  partir.uluily  by  the  force  of  reli- 
gious coiuemplatinn :  heaviness  of  s|>irits  is  itself  a 
tein  orary  tiling,  and  may  be  succeeded  by  vivacity  or 
ligiitness  of  mind  when  the  p  essure  of  the  moment 
lias  subsided  ;  '  If  we  consider  the  frequent  reliefs  we 
receive  from  laughter,  and  how  ot^en  it  breaks  the 
gloom  wliich  is  apt  to  depr^^ss  the  mind,  one  would 
take  care  iiot  to  ^row  too  wise  for  so  gieat  a  pleasure 
of  life.' — Addison.  'Worldly  prosperity  flattens  as  life 
descends.  He  who  lately  overflowed  with  cheerful 
spii  its  and  hiirh  hopi!^,  bei^ins  tn  look  back  with  heavi- 
ness on  the  days  of  former  years.' — Ulair. 

GLOOMY,  SULLEN,  MOROSE,  SPLENETICK. 
All  these  terriis  denote  a  temper  of  mind  tlie  reverse 
of  easy  nr  happy:  gloomy  lies  either  in  the  general 
constitutipu  or  ihe  panicular  frame  of  tha  mind  ;  s-ul- 
len  lies  ill  die  t(-iii|icr:  a  man  of  a  glooviy  disposition 
is  an  invohintary  a<;eiit ;  it  is  his  misfortune,  and 
renders  him  in  some  measure  piLiahle  :  the  sullen  man 
yields  to  his  evil  hunnmrs  ;  suU^iness  is  his  fault,  and 
rendL^rs  hun  offeiisive.  The  gloomy  man  distresses 
himself  ninst ;  his  (lams  are  all  his  own:  the  sullen 
man  has  agreat  share  of  discontent  in  Ids  composition  ; 
he  chari^ps  hi.-^  sufl'eiings  upon  others,  and  makes  them 
BUlfer  in  conunon  witJi  himself.  A  man  may  be  ren- 
dered gloomy  for  a  time  by  the  influence  of  particular 
circumstances;  but  5it/ie7i7ifl5s  creates  pains  for  itself 
when  all  external  ciicumstances  of  a  painful  natuic 
lie  \vaiitinL' ; 

Th'  unwilling  heralds  act  their  lord's  commands, 
Pensivi^  they  walk  alnug  the  barren  sands; 
Arriv'd,  the  lieri)  In  his  tent  they  find, 
With  gloomy  aspect,  on  his  arm  reclin'd. — Pope. 
At  this  they  ceased  ;  the  stern  debate  expir'd: 
The  chiefs  in  sullen  majesty  letir'd. — Pope. 
Sullmtness    and    morose/ness   are  both  l]ie  inherent 
properties  of  the  temper;    hut    the   former  discovers 
itself  in  those  who  have  to  siibniii,  and  the  latter  in 
those  who  have  to  command  :  siUlenness  therefore  be- 
trays   itself  mostly  in  early  life;    morosencss  is  the 
peculiar  characteristick  of  age  ;  '  The  morose  philoso- 
pher is  so  much  afiTccted  by  iliese  and  somo  other  au- 
thorities, that  he  becomes  a  crmvert  to  his  friend,  and 
desires  he  would  take  lum  with  him  when  he  went  to 
his  next    ball.' — BtTDSErL.      The  sullen    person  has 
many  fancied  hardships  to  endure  from  the  control  of 
others;  the  viorose  person    causes   others  to  endure 
many  real  haidsliips,  by  keeping  them  under  too  severe 
a  control.     Sullejtncss  shows  itself  mostly  by  an  un- 
seeudy  reserve  ;  morosencss  showa  itself  by  the  hard- 
ness of  the  speech,  and  the  roughnosa  of  the  voice. 
Sullenness  is  altogether  a  sluggish  principle,  that  leads 
more  or  less  to  inaction  :  moroseness  is  a  harsh  feeling, 
that  is  not  contented  with  exacting  obedience  unless  it 
Inflicts  pain. 

Moroseness  is  a  defect  of  the  temper;  but  spleen-, 
fron-  splen,  is  a  defect  in  the  heart;  the  one  betrays 
itself  in  behaviour,  the  other  more  in  conduct.  A 
morose  man  is  an  unpleasant  companion  ;  a  splenet'ick 
man  is  a  bad  member  of  lociety :  the  former  is  ill- 
natured  tn  those  about  him,  the  latter  is  ill-humoured 
with  all  the  world.  Moroseness  vents  itself  in  tem- 
porary expressions :  spleen  indulges  itself  in  perpetual 
bitterness  of  expre-asion :  '  Wiiile  in  that  splenetick 
mood,  we  amused  ourselves  in  a  sour  critical  specula- 
lion  of  which  we  ourselves  were  the  objects,  a  few 
months  eflfecttd  a  total  change  in  our  variable  minds.' 
-Burke. 

PITEOUS,  DOLEFUL,  WOFUL,  RUEFUL. 
Piteous  signifies  moving  pity  (v.  Pity) ;  doleful^  or 
full  of  dole,  in  Latin  dolov  pain,  signifies  indicative  of 
much  pain  ;  wifful,  or  full  of  ic<?,  signifies  likewise  in- 
dicative of  wot  which  from  the  German  weh  implies 
pain  ;  -rueful,  or  full  of  rue,  from  the  German  rencn  to 
epeni  signifies  indicative  of  much  sorrow 


The  close  alliance  in  sense  of  tliese  wonl.s  one  lo  an 
other  is  obvious  fioin  the  above  e.vplaimiion  ;  pitcoue 
is  apfiticable  to  one's  exicinal  e.\pres.-ion  of  bodily  oi 
mental  pain  ;  a  child  makes  pitroiis  lamentaLions  when 
it  Burtliis  lor  hunger,  or  has  lost  lis  way  ; 

With  pond'rous  clubs 
As  weak  against  the  mouniain  heaps  ilicy  push 
Their  beating  breast  in  vain  and  piteous  biay, 
lie  lays  them  quiveiing  on  tii'  eusanguin'd  plain 

TlIOMSt  t. 

Doleful  applies  to  those  sounds  which  convey  the  idei 
of  pain  ;  there  is  something  dolvful  in  the  tolling  of  t. 
funeial  bell,  or  in  tlie  sound  of  a  mulllcd  drum  ; 
Entreat,  pray,  beg,  and  raise  a  doleful  cry.— Drydeh 
Woful  applies  to  the  circumstances  and  situations  of 
men ;  a  scene  is  woful  in  which  we  witness  a  largt 
family  of  young  children  suflliring  under  the  conipli 
cated  iiorrours  of  sickness  and  want;  'A  biutisli 
temptation  made  Samson,  from  a  juilge  of  Israel,  a 
woful  judgement  upon  it.' — South.  Ruejul  a[»plies  to 
the  v,utward  indications  of  inward  sorruw  depicted 
in  the  looks  or  countenance.  'J'lie  term  is  commuidy 
applied  to  the  sorrows  which  spring  from  a  gloomy  or 
distorted  imagination,  and  has  therefore  acquired  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  acceptation;  hence  we  find  in 
Don  Quixote,  the  knight  of  the  rueful  countenance 
introduced.  The  term  is  however  used  in  poetry  in  a 
serious  s"nse  ; 

Cocytus  iiam'd,  of  lamentation  loud, 
Heard  on  tlie  rueful  stream. — Milton. 

MEAN,  PITIFUL,  SORDID. 
The  moial  application  of  these  terms  to  the  charac- 
tere  of  men,  in  their  transactions  with  each  other,  ia 
what  constitutes  their  common  signification.  What 
ever  a  man  dties  in  conmion  with  those  below  hiin  is 
viean;  it  evinces  a  temper  that  is  prone  to  sink  ralhei 
than  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  society:  whatever  makes 
him  ail  object  of  pity,  and  consequenlly  of  contempt 
for  his  sunken  character,  makes  him  pitiful:  what 
ever  makes  him  grovel  and  crawl  in  the  dust,  licking 
up  the  dro?s  and  filth  of  the  earth,  is  sordid,  from  the 
Latin  sordeo  to  be  filthy  and  nasty.  Meanness  is  in 
many  cases  only  relatively  bad  as  it  respects  the  dis- 
posal of  our  property :  fi)r  instance,  what  is  vieannesg 
m  one,  miglit  be  generosity  or  prudence  in  another: 
the  due  estimate  of  circumstances  is  allowable  in  all, 
but  it  \s  meanness  \'or  anyone  to  attempt  to  save,  at  the 
expense  of  otheis,  that  which  he  can  conveniently 
afford  either  to  give  or  pay :  hence  an  undue  spirit  of 
seeking  gain  or  advantage  for  one's  self  to  the  detri- 
ment of  others,  is  denominated  a  mean  temper:  of 
this  temper  the  world  aff  jids  such  abundant  examples, 
tliat  it  may  almost  seem  unnecessary  to  specify  any 
particulars,  or  else  I  would  say  it  is  mean  in  those  who 
keep  seivanis,  to  want  to  deprive  them  of  any  fair 
-sources  of  emolument:  it  is  mean  for  ladies  in  iheir 
caiTiages,  and  aitended  by  their  livery  servants,  to 
take  up  the  time  of  a  tradesman  by  bartering  wn\\  him 
about  sixpences  or  shillings  in  the  price  of  his  articles . 
it  \smean  for  a  gentleman  to  do  that  for  himself  which, 
according  to  his  circumstances,  he  might  get  another  to 
do  for  him ; 

Can  you  iniasine  I  eo  mean  could  piive, 
To  save  my  life  by  changing  of  my  k.ve  ? 

I  RyDJ:N. 
PiUfulncss  goes  farther  than  meanness '  it  is  not 
merely  that  which  degrades,  but  unmans  Ktie  ptiuon; 
it  is  that  which  is  bad  as  well  as  low:  when  ihe  fear 
of  evil  or  tlie  love  of  gain  prompts  a  man  to  sacrifice 
his  character  and  forfeit  his  veracity  he  becomes  truly 
pitiful :  Biifield  in  Tom  Jones  is  the  character  whom 
all  pronounce  to  be  pitiful;  'The  Jews  tell  us  of  a 
two-fold  Messiah,  a  vile  and  most  pitiful  fetch,  in 
vented  only  to  evade  what  they  cannot  aiisw^i  ' — 
Pridkaux.  Sordidness  is  peculiarly  applicat  e  to 
one's  love  of  gain:  although  of  a  more  corrupt,  yet 
it  is  not  of  so  degrading  a  nature  as  the  Iwo  former; 
the  sordid  man  dries  not  deal  in  trifles  hke  the  mcflT. 
man;  and  has  nothing  so  low  and  vicious  in  him  as 
the  pitiful  man.  A  continual  habit  of  getting  money 
will  engender  a  sordid  love  of  it  in  the  human  unnd  ■ 
but  nothing  short  of  a  radically  contemptible  character 
leads  a  man  to  be  pitiful.    A  mean  man  is  thought 
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lightly  of:  a  pitiful  man  is  held  in  profound  contempt: 
a  sordid  man  is  hilled.  Meanness  descends  to  that 
which  i8  insigniticant  and  worthless; 

Nature,  I  thought,  perform'd  too  mean  a  part, 
Forming  her  movements  to  the  rules  of  art. 

Swift. 
Pitifulness   sinks   into   that    which    is   despicable ; 
7^hose  men  who  give  themselves  airs  of  bravery  on 
refleeting  upon  the  last  scenes  of  others,  may  behave 
Ihe  moat  pitifully  in  their  own.'— Richardson.    Sor- 
Hdness  contan'i nates  the  mind  with  what  is  foul ;  '  It 
is  strange, since  the  priest's  office  heretofore  wasalways 
splendid,  that  it  is  now  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  reli- 
gion, and  to  make  it  low  and  sordid.^ — South. 
Tills  my  assertion  proves,  he  may  be  old, 
And  yet  not  nordid^  who  refuses  gold. 

Deniiam. 


SORRY,  GRIEVED,  HURT. 

Sorry  iiT\A  grieved  are  epithets  somewhat  diffijring 
from  their  [>mm\\ves  sorrow  t»\i  grief  {v.  Jiffiiction)^ 
Inasmuch  as  they  are  applied  to  ordinary  subjects. 
We  speak  ol  being  sorry  for  any  thing,  iiowever 
aivial,  which  concerns  ourselves  ; 

The  ass  approaching  next,  confess'd 

Tliat  in  his  heart  he  lo^'d  a  jest; 

One  fault  he  hath,  is  sorry  for 't, 

His  ears  are  half  a  foot  too  short. — Swift. 
We  are  commonly  grieved  for  that  which  concerns 
others ; 

The  inimick  ape  began  to  chatter, 
,  How  evil  tongues  his  name  bespatter; 

He  saw,  and  he  was  grieved  to  see 't, 

His  zeal  was  sometimes  indiscreet. — Swift. 
[  am  sorry  that  I  was  not  at  home  wiien  a  person 
called  upon  rne;  I  am  grieved  tliat  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  serve  a  friend  who  stands  in  need.  Both 
these  terms  res[>ect  only  that  which  we  du  ourselves: 
hurt  (u.  To  displease  and  To  ivjure)  respects  that 
which  is  done  to  us,  denoting  a  painful  feeling  from 
hurtcT  wounded  feelings  ;  we  are  Aurf  at  being  treated 
with  disrespect;  'No  man  is  hurt,*'a.l  least  few  are  so, 
by  hearing  his  neighbour  esteemed  a  woithy  man.' — 

BiJi.  R. 


UNHAPPY,  MISERABLE,  WRETCHED. 

Unhappy  is  liietalJy  not  to  be  happy;  this  is  the 
i.jgative  condition  of  many  who  might  be  happy  if 
they  pleased.  Miserable^  from  misereor  to  pity,  tsig- 
nifies  to  deserve  pity,  wliich  is  to  be  positively  and 
extremely  unhappy:  this  is  the  lot  only  of  a  coin- 
paraiively  few.  tVretched,  froiri  our  word  wrecks  the 
Saxon  wi-ecca  an  exile,  and  the  like,  signifies  cast 
away  or  abandoned;  that  is,  particularly  miserable^ 
which  is  the  lot  of  slill  fewer.  As  happiness  lies  pro- 
perly in  the  mind,  unhappy  is  taken  in  the  proper 
sense,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  tlie  feelings,  but 
is  fig;iratively  extended  to  the  outward  ciicumsiances 
which  occasion  the  painful  feelings;  we  lead  an  7f7i- 
happy  life,  or  are  in  an  unhappy  condiiion:  as  that 
which  exciies  the  compassion  of  orhers  must  be  ex- 
ternal, and  the  state  of  abandonment  must  of  itself  be 
an  outward  slate,  miserable  and  wretched  are  properly 
applied  to  the  outward  circunistance-i  v/hich  cause  the 
pain,  and  improperly  to  the  pain  which  is  occasioned. 
We  can  measure  the  force  of  these  words,  that  is  to 
Efty,  the  degree  of  uvhappinesti  which  they  express, 
only  by  the  circumstance  which  causes  Ihe  unhappi- 
ness.  Unhappy  \s  an  indefinite  term;  as  wc  may  be 
unhappy  from  slight  circnmstnnces,  or  fiom  those 
which  are  important;  a  child  may  be  said  to  be  un- 
happy at  the  loss  of  a  plaything;  a  man  is  uvhoppy 
who  leads  a  vicious  life:  miserable  and  wretched  are 
more  liniiied  in  their  application;  a  child  cannot  be 
either  wispvable  or  wretched;  and  he  who  is  so,  lias 
eome  serious  cause  either  In  his  own  mind  or  in  his 
ciicumstances  to  make  him  so:  a  man  is  miserable 
who  is  tormented  by  his  conscience;  a  mother  will  be 
wretched  who  sees  her  child  violenily  lorn  from  her. 

The  same  distinction  holds  good  when  taken  to  de- 
■ignate  the  outward  circumstances  themse'ves;  he  is 


an  unhappy  man  wliom  nobody  likes,  and  who  likes 
nobody;  every  crinjinal  suffering  the  punishment  of 
his  oilences  is  an  unhappy  man ; 

Such  is  the  fate  unhappy  women  find, 
And  such  the  curse  entaii'd  upon  our  kind. 

Rowe. 
The  condition  of  the  poor  is  particularly  miserable  In 
countries  which  are  not  blessed  with  the  abundance 
that  England  enjoys; 

These  misei-ies  are  more  tlian  may  be  bornj. 

Shaespkare. 
Philoctetes,  abandoned  by  the  Greeks  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  a  prey  to  the  most  poignant  grief  and  the 
horrours  of  indigence  and  solitude,  was  a  wretched 
man; 

'T  is  murmur,  discontent,  distrust, 

That  makes  you  wretched. — Gak. 

Unhappy  is  only  applicable  to  that  which  respects 
the  happiness  of  man;  but  miserable  and  -wretched 
may  be  said  of  that  wliich  is  mean  and  worthless  in  its 
nature;  a  writer  may  be  either  miserable  or  wretched 
according  to  the  lowness  of  the  measure  at  which  lie  is 
rated;  so  likewise  any  performance  may  be  misej-aAie 
or  wretched^  a  house  may  be  miserable,  or  wretched^ 
and  the  like. 


TO  EMBARRASS,  PERPLEX,  ENTANGLE 

Embarrass  {v.  Difficult)  respects  a  person's  manners 
or  circumstances;  perplex  (v.  To  distress)  his  viewa 
and  conduct ;  entangle  (v.  To  disengage)  is  said  of  par- 
ticular circumstances.  Embarrassments  depend  alto 
gether  on  ourselves ;  the  want  of  prudence  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  are  the  connnon  causes:  perplexities 
depend  on  extraneous  circumstances  as  well  as  our 
selves;  extensive  dealings  witli  others  are  mostly  at- 
tended with  perplexities ;  entanglements  arise  mostly 
from  the  evil  designs  of  others. 

That  embarrasses  which  interrupts  the  even  course 
or  progress  of  one's  actions ;  '  Cervantes  liad  so  iiiucJa 
kindness  for  Don  Q,iiixole,  that  however  lie  cm 
barrasses  him  with  absunl  distresses,  he  gives  hinfi 
so  mucli  sense  and  virtue  as  may  preserve  our  es 
teem.' — Johnson.  That  perplexes  which  interfeies 
with  one's  o[iiiiions;  'It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the 
regularity  and  c(miposnre  of  the  present  time,  to  image 
the  tumult  of  absurdity  and  clamour  of  contradiction 
which  perplexed  doctrine,  disordered  piactice,  and  dis- 
turbed both  publick  and  private  quiet  in  the  time 
of  the  rebellion.' — Johnson.  That  entangles  which 
binds  a  person  in  his  decisions:  'I  presume  you  do  nol 
entangle  yourself  in  the  particular  controversies  be- 
tween the  Romanists  and  us.' — Clarendon.  Pecu- 
niary difficulties  embarrass^  or  contending  feelings  pro- 
duce embarrassment:  cinitrary  connsels  or  interesla 
perplex:  law-suiis  entangle.  S'.eadiness  of  mind  pre 
vents  emharrassmevt  in  the  outward  behaviour 
Firmness  of  character  is  requisite  in  the  midst  of 
perplexities :  caution  must  be  employed  lo  gi'ird 
against  entanglements. 


TO  TROUBLE,  DISTURB,  MOLEST. 

Whatever  uneasiness  or  painful  sentiment  is  pro 
duced  in  ihe  mind  by  outward  circnmsiances  is  effected 
either  by  trovble  {v  ^ffiiction),  by  disturbance  (v.  Com- 
motion)^ or  by  molestation  (w.  To  inconvenience) 
Trouble  is  the  most  general  in  its  apiilication  ;  we  may 
be  troubled  by  ttie  want  of  a  thing,  or  troubled  by  that 
which  is  unsuitable;  we  are  disturbed  and  molested 
only  by  that  which  actively  troubles.  Pecuniari 
wants  are  the  greatest  troubles  \n  life;  the  perverse- 
nens  of  servants,  the  indisposition  or  ill  beliavionr  of 
children,  are  domestick  troubles;  'Ulysses  was  ex 
ceedingly  troubled  at  the  sight  of  his  mother  (in  the 
Elysian  fields).' — Addison.  The  noise  of  children 
is  a  di.-iturbance^  and  the  proppect  of  want  disturbs 
the  mind.  Trouble  may  be  peimaneiil;  disturbance 
and  molc'tfition  aie  temporary,  and  both  refer  to  the 
peace  which  is  destroyed :  a  disturbance  rnfiles  or 
tlirows  out  of  a  tranrinil  state;  amolcstationhwrAQm 
or  bears  hnrd  either  on  the  body  or  the  mind    noise  is 
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always  a  disturbance  to  one  who  wishes  to  think  or 
to  remain  in  quiet; 

No  buzzing  sounds  disturb  their  golden  sleep. 

Dryden. 
Talking,  or  any  nnise,  Is  a  molestation  to  one  who  is 
in  an  irritable  Aranie  of  body  or  mind ; 

Both  are  doom'il  to  death ; 
And  the  dead  wake  not  to  molest  the  living. 

KOWE. 

TROUBLESOME,  IRKSOME,  VEXATIOUS. 

These  epithets  are  applied  to  the  objects  whicli  create 
trouble  or  vexation. 

Irksome  is  compounded  of  irk  and  some,  from  the 
German  oj-j-cr  vexation,  which  probably  comes  Aoni 
the  Greek  apybq't  troublesome  (u.  To  ajjiict)  is  here,  as 
before,  tlie  generick  term ;  irksome  and  vexatious  are 
species  of  tlie  troublesome  :  what  is  troublesome  creates 
either  bodily  or  mental  pain ;  what  is  irksome  creates  a 
mixture  of  bodily  and  mental  pain;  and  "what  is  vexa- 
tions creates  purely  mental  pain.  What  requires  great 
exertion,  or  a  too  long  continued  exertion  or  exertions, 
coupled  with  difUcutties,  is  troublesome ;  in  this  sense 
the  laying  in  stores  for  the  winter  is  a  troublesome 
woik  for  the  ants,  and  compiling  a  dictionary  is  a 
troublesome  labour  to  some  writers ; '  Tlie  incursions  of 
troublesome  thoughts  are  often  violent  and  importu- 
nate.^— Johnson.  What  requires  any  exertion  which 
we  are  unwilling  to  make,  or  interrupts  the  quiet 
v/hich  we  particularly  long  for,  is  irksotue ;  in  this 
sense  giving  and  receiving  of  visits  is  irksome  to  some 
persons ;  travelling  is  irksome  to  others ; 

For  not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight  he  made  us. 

Milton. 
What  comes  across  our  particular  wishes,  or  disap- 
points us  in  a  particular  manner,  is  vexatious ;  in  this 
sense  the  loss  of  a  prize  which  we  had  hoped  to  gain 
may  be  vexatious : 

The  pensive  goddess  has  already  taught 

How  vain  is  hope,  and  how  vexatious  thought. 

Prior. 

DIFFICULTIES,  EMBARRASSMENTS, 

TROUBLES. 
These  terms  are  all  applicable  to  a  person's  concerns 
In  life ;  but  difficulties  relate  to  the  difficulty  (v.  Diffi- 
culty) of  conducting  a  business ;  embarrassments  re- 
late to  the  confusion  attending  a  state  of  debt;  and 
trouble  to  the  pain  which  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  not  fulfilling  engagements  or  answering  demands. 
Of  the  three,  difficulties  expresses  the  least,  and  trou- 
bles the  most.  A  young  man  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world  will  unavoidably  experience  difficulties^  if  not 
provided  with  ample  means  in  the  outset;  'Young 
Cunningham  was  recalled  to  Dublin,  where  he  con- 
tinued for  four  or  five  years,  and  of  course  experienced 
all  the  difficulties  that  attend  distressed  situations.' — 
Johnson.  Let  a  man's  means  be  ever  so  ample,  if  he 
have  not  prudence  and  talents  fitted  for  business,  he 
will  hardly  keep  himself  free  from  embarrassments; 
'  Few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to  write  books 
with  such  embarrassments  (as  Milton  laboured  under).' 
—Johnson.  There  are  no  troubles  so  great  as  those 
which  are  produced  by  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  are 
the  greatest  troubles  that  can  arise  lo  disturb  the  peace 
of  a  man's  mind  ;  'Virgil's  sickliness,  studies,  and  the 
troubles  he  met  with,  turned  his  hair  gray  before  the 
usual  time ' — Walsh. 

DEJECTION,  DEPRESSION,  MELANCHOLY. 

Dejection,  from  dejicio  to  cast  down,  and  depression, 
from  deprimo  to  pres  or  sink  down,  have  both  regard 
to  the  state  of  the  animal  spirits;  melancholy,  from  the 
Greek  ^cXayxo^ia  black  bile,  regards  the  state  of  the 
humours  in  general,  or  of  the  particular  humour  called 
tije  bile. 

Dejection  and  depression  are  occasional,  and  depend 
on  ohtward  circumstances;  melancholy  is  permanent, 
and  lies  in  the  constitution.  Depression  is  but  a  de- 
gree of  dejection:  slight  circumstances  may  occasion 
B  depression ;  distressing  events  occasion  a  dejection: 
the  death  of  a  near  and  dear  relative  may  be  expected 


to  produce  d^ection  in  persons  of  the  gieitest  eqiia 
nimity; 
So  biusling  frequent  from  Atruies'  breast, 
Si;,'hs  following  sighs  his  inward  fears  confers  d; 
Now  o'er  the  lli;l(ls  dijtxied  he  .-siirvt^ys. 
From  thousand  Trojan  Hris  the  mountain  bla^-e 

Porn 
Lively  tempers  are  most  linble  lo  depressions  ;  '1  will 
only  det-ire  you  lo  allow  irie  that  Hector  was  in  an  ah 
solute  certainly  of  death,  and  depressed  over  and  above 
with  the  conscience  of  being  in  an  ill  cause.'— Pmpk 
Melancholy  is  a  disease  which  nothing  but  clear  viewf 
of  religion  can  possibly  correct;  'I  have  read  some- 
where in  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  that  the  woinet 
of  the  country  were  seized  with  an  unaccountable 
melancholy,  wliich  disposed  several  of  lh«m  to  niak' 
away  with  themselves.'— Addison. 

DESPAIR,  DESPERATION,  DESPONDENCY 

Despair  and  desperation,  from  the  French  desespoir, 
compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  the  Latin  ^pex 
hope,  signifies  the  absence  or  the  annihilation  of  all 
hope ;  despondency,  from  despond,  in  Latin  despondeo, 
compounded  of  the  privative  de  and  spondeo  to  promise, 
signifies  literally  to  deprive  in  a  solemn  manner,  or  cut 
off  from  every  gleam  of  hope. 

Despair  is  a  state  of  mind  produced  by  the  view  of 
external  circumstances;  desperation  ^nA  despondency 
may  be  the  fruit  of  the  iniagmation  ;  the  former  there- 
fore always  rests  on  some  ground,  the  latter  are  some- 
times ideal:  des;)aiV  lies  mostly  in  reflection;  despera 
tion  and  despondency  in  the  feelings ;  the  former  marks 
a  state  of  vehement  and  impatient  feeling,  the  latter 
that  of  fallen  and  mournful  feeling.  Despair  is  often 
the  forerunner  of  desperation  and  despondency,  but  it 
is  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  eflects  so  power- 
ful: the  strongest  mind  may  have  occasion  to  rfesj?ai> 
when  circumstances  warrant  the  sentiment;  men  of 
an  impetuous  character  are  apt  to  run  into  a  state  uf 
desperation;  a  weak  mind  full  of  morbid  sensibility  ia 
most  liable  to  fall  into  despondency. 

Despair  interrupts  or  checks  exertion 

Despair  and  grief  distract  my  lab'ring  mind  ; 

Gods!  what  a  crime  my  impious  heart  dfsign'd 

Pops 
Desperation  impels  to  greater  exertions;  '  It  may  be 
generally  remarked  of  those  who  squander  what  they 
know  their  fortune  is  not  sulficient  to  allow,  that  in 
their  most  jovial  moments  there  always  breaks  out 
some  proof  of  discontent  and  impatience  ;  they  either 
scatter  with  a  wild  desperation,  or  pay  their  money 
with  a  peevish  anxiety.' — Johnson.  Despondency 
unfits  for  exertion ;  'Thomson  submitting  his  produc- 
tions to  some  who  thought  themselves  qualified  to 
criticise,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  faults;  but  finding 
other  judges  more  favourable,  he  did  notsufler  himself 
to  sink  into  despondence.^ — Johnson.  When  a  phy- 
sician despairs  of  making  a  cure,  he  lays  aside  ihe  ap- 
plication of  remedies ;  when  a  soldier  sees  nothing  but 
death  or  disgrace  before  him,  he  is  driven  to  despera 
tion,  and  redoubles  his  efforts;  when  a  tradesman 
sees  before  him  nothing  but  failure  for  the  present,  and 
want  for  the  future,  he  may  sink  into  despondency . 
despair  is  justifiable  as  far  as  it  is  a  rational  calcula 
tion  into  futurity  from  the  present  appearances:  des 
peration  may  arise  from  extraordinary  circumstances 
or  the  action  of  strong  passions;  in  the  former  case  it 
is  unavoidable,  and  may  setve  to  rescue  from  great 
distress;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  moslly  attended  witf" 
fatal  consequences:  despondency  is  a  disease  of  tht 
mind,  which  nothing  but  a  firm  trust  in  the  goudness 
of  Providence  can  obviate. 


DESPERATE,  HOPELESS. 

Desperate  {v.  Despair)  is  applicable  to  persons  o- 
things;  fwpeless  to  things  only:  a  person  niEtkcs  s 
desperate  eflfort ;  he  undertakes  a  hopeless  task. 

Desperate,  when  applied  to  tilings,  expre^es  mon 
than  hopeless ;  the  latter  marks  the  absence  of  hope  m 
to  the  attainment  of  good,  ihe  former  marks  the  absence 
of  hope  as  to  the  removal  of  an  evil:  a  person  who  if 
in  n  desperate  condition  is  overwhelmed  with  actual 
trouble  for  the  present,  and  the  prospect  of  its  ;o& 
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'inuance  for  the  future;  he  whose  case  is  hopeless  is 
without  the  prospect  of  effecting  the  end  he  has  in 
view:  gjniesters  are  frequently  brouglit  iiiio  desperate 
situations  when  bereft  of  every  thing  that  miglit  pos- 
sibly serve  to  lighten  tiie  burdens  of  their  misfortunes; 
Refore  the  ships  a  desperate  stand  Ihey  made, 
And  fir'd  :lie  iroups,  and  call'd  the  gods  lo  aid. 

Pope. 
It  is  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  endeavour  to  reclaim 
men  who  have  plunged  themselves  deep  into  the  laby- 
•inths  of  vice ; 

Th'  Eneans  wisli  in  vain  their  wanted  chief, 
Hopeless  of  flight,  more  hopeless  of  relief. 

Dryden. 


HOPE,  EXPECTATION,  TRUST,  CONFIDENCE. 
Anticipation  of  futurity  is  tlie  common  idea  ex- 
pre.^sed  by  all  these  words.  Hope^  in  Geiinan  hoffen, 
prnbalily  hum  tli^  Greek  d-anTzvia  to  look  at  with  plea- 
sure, is  welcniiip;  czpectation  [v.  Jh  await)  is  either 
iveicome  or  unwelcome  ;  we  Ao;je  only  for  tliat  wiiicli 
is  eodd;  we  expect  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good.  In 
bad  wealherwe  hope  it  will  soon  be  belter;  but  in  a 
bad  season  vvp  expect  a  bad  Iiarvest,  and  in  a  good 
season  a  good  harvest.  Hope  is  simply  a  presentiment; 
it  may  vary  In  degree,  more  according  lo  llie  temper 
of  the  mind  than  the  nature  of  the  circumstances, 
Bomeh-jpe  where  there  is  no  ground  for  hope,  and  olliers 
dei;pair  wheie  Ihey  might  hope:  expectation  is  a  con- 
viction tliai  e-^cludes  doubt;*  we  eipfc(  in  proportion 
as  that  conviction  is  positive:  we  A«pe  that  which  may 
be  or  can  possibly  be ;  we  expect  lliai  which  must  be 
oc  which  ought  to  be.  The  young  man  hopes  to  live 
njany  years ;  the  old  man  expects  to  die  in  a  few  years. 
Hope  is  a  precious  gift  to  man ;  it  is  denied  to  no  one 
under  any  circumstances;  it  is  a  solace  in  affliction, 
and  a  support  under  adversity ;  it  tlnows  a  ray  of  light 
nver  the  darkest  scene:  expectation  is  an  evil  rather 
than  a  good;  wlieiher  we  exvcct  the  thing  that  is 
agri-ieable  or  otherwit-e,  it  is  seldom  attended  with  any 
thing  but  pain.  Hope  is  justified  by  the  nature  of  our 
conriilinn  ;  since  ev^ry  thins  is  changing,  we  have  also 
ren.son  to  kojie  that  a  [iresent  evil,  Jiftvvever  great,  may 
be  siiccei  ded  hy  something  less  severe; 

Ueginns  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell ;  hope  never  comes, 
That  comes  lo  all. — Milton. 
Eipeci Gticr.  is  often  an  act  of  presumption,  in  whici) 
the  mind  ontstcps  its  own  powers,  and  estimates  ihe 
future  as  if  it  wrre  present;  since  every  thing  future 
is  uncertain,  but  death,  there  is  but  that  one  legitimate 
eubject  of  expect at'.o n  ; 

All  tiip'^p  within  the  dungeon's  depth  remain, 
Despairing  piirdon,  and  expectivg  pain. — Dryden. 

Hope  roay  be  deferred,  l)i.:t  never  dies;  it  is  a  pleasure 
as  lasiinc;  as  it  is  creat :  expectation  is  swallowed  up  in 
ceriainty;  it  seldom  leaves  anything  but  disappoint- 
ment. 

Trust  {v.  Belief)  and  confidence  {v.  To  confide) 
a<;iee  with  hope  in  regard  To  the  objects  anticipated  ; 
thi^y  acree  \\'\\h  expectation  in  regaui  to  the  certainty 
of  tni;  anticipation  :  expectation^  trusty  fiud  coiifidevce, 
when  applied  to  stmie  futui'e  pood,  difl'er  principally  in 
:iie  srounds  nri  which  this  ceriainty  or  positive  convic- 
tion re.-5T*.  Krpectntion  sprincs  either  from  the  cha- 
rscior  of  the  individual  or  the  nature  of  the  event 
which  is  tl.e  snhjcct  of  antlcipaiion  :  in  Ihe  former  it 
is  a  deci^-ion  in  the  latter  a  rational  conclusion:  trust 
springs  iiltdORiher  from  a  vjpw  of  the  circumstances 
conmxied  with  the  rvpiir,  and  is  an  inference  or  con- 
clu'sion  of  the  mind  drawn  fiom  the  whole  ; 
Oar  conntry'.s  gods,  in  whom  our  trust  we  place. 

Dryden. 
Confidence  ari^^es  more  from  the  tamper  of  the  mind, 
than  from  Ihe  nature  of  the  object ;  it  is  rather  an  in- 
Btatitaneoiis  decisicni  than  a  lational  conclnsfon  ; 
His  pride 
Humbled  by  sncli  rebidfp,  so  far  beneath 
His  con jE(/e7fce  to  equal  God  in  pow'r. — Milton. 

♦SpeEbcrhardt:  "Hnffnung,  E''wartung,  Vertrauen, 
Znvprslcht. 


Expectation  and  cor.fidcuce  theiefore  are  often  eTrone 
ous,  and  mostly  unwarrantable;  the  latter  still  more 
frequently  than  the  former :  trusty  like  hope,  is  alwayi 
warrantable,  even  though  it  may  sometimes  be  de- 
ceived. 

If  we  expect  our  friends  lo  assist  us  in  time  of  need, 
it  may  be  a  reasonabh;  expectation  founded  upon  their 
tried  regard  for  us  and  promises  of  assistance;  or  it 
may  be  an  extravacanl  cxpectatiun  founded  upon  onr 
self-love  and  selfishness:  if  we  trust  that  an  eminen', 
physician  will  cuie  us,  it  is  founded  upon  our  know- 
ledge of  his  skill,  and  of  the  nature  of  our  case  ;  if  we 
indulge  a  confident  cxy/ecfadow  that  our  potformancea 
will  meet  with  universal  approbation,  it  is  founded 
upon  our  vanity  and  Ignorance  of  ourselves.  The 
most  modest  man  is  permiited  to  hope  that  his  endea 
vours  to  please  will  not  fail  of  success  ;  and  to  trust  so 
far  in  his  own  powers  as  to  be  encouraged  to  proceed  : 
a  prudent  man  will  never  think  himself  autliorized  to 
expect  success,  and  srill  less  to  be  confident  of  it,  when 
a  thousand  contingencies  may  intervene  to  defeat  Ihe 
proposed  end. 


TO  CONFIDE,  TRUST. 

Both  these  verbs  express  a  reliance  on  the  fidehiy 
of  another,  but  cmifide,  in  Latin  coj/^f/a,  compounded 
of  con  and  fido,  signilymg  Id  place  a  trust  in  a  person, 
is  to  trust  [v.  Belief)  as  the  species  to  the  genus;  we 
always  trust  when  wy  confide^  but  imt  vice  versd. 
We  co7!_^rffi  to  a  petson  that  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  ourselves  ;  i^e  trust  lo  him  whenever 
we  rest  on  his  word  for  any  thing.  We  need  rely  only 
on  a  person's  intetrriiy  when  we  trust  to  him,  but  we 
rely  also  on  hi.'*  abilities  and  menial  qnaliticationa 
when  we  place  covfidevce,  it  is  an  extraordinary  trusty 
founded  on  a  powerful  conviction  in  a  person's  favour 

Covfidevce  frequently  supposes  something  secret  as 
well  as  personal ;  trust  re.-nects  only  the  personal  in- 
terest. A  king  confides  in  his  ministers  and  generals 
for  Ihe  due  execn'inn  n''  his  [ilans,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  ;  one  friend  confides  in  .mother  when 
he  discloses  lo  him  all  his  private  concerns:  a  mer- 
chant trusts  to  his  clerks  when  he  employs  them  in 
his  business;  iiidividnais  trust  e&ch  other  with  por 
tions  of  their  ptoperty ; 

Men  live  and  prosper  but  in  muinal  trust, 

A  confidence  of  one  another's  truth. — Pootiikrn 

Hence,  credit 
And  publick  trust  'twixt  man  and  man  are  brokea 

ROWE. 

A  breach  of  tt-ust  evinces  a  want  of  that  common 
principle  which  kei-p?  Mu-nan  society  together;  but  n 
breach  of  con  fid  nice  betrays  a  more  than  ordinary  share 
of  baseness  and  de|iravity. 

CONFIDENT,  DOGMATICAL,   POSITIVE. 

Coiffidcni,  from  ccvfide  [v.  Tn  confide),  marks  the 
temper  of  con  fid  i-ns-  in  one'.-*  self;  dogmatical^  from 
dogma  a  maxim  or  assertion,  signifies  the  temper  of 
dealing  in  unqualified  assertions ;  ;io5z(/rf,  in  Latin 
positivus^  from  positus,  sigtiifins  fixed  to  a  point. 

The  first  two  of  ilie>e  woids  d.-tinte  an  habitual  or 
permanent  state  of  jim...!  ;  the  latter  cither  a  partial  or 
an  habitual  temper.  Thcip  is  much  of  covfidevce  in 
dogmatism  and  positirity,  but  it  expresses  more  tl;an 
either.  Cuvfidencc  inijilies  a  general  reliance  on  one's 
abilities  in  whatever  ue  niuleriake;  dogmatisTv  im- 
plies a  reliance  on  the  trnih  of  nor  opinions  ;  posiiivity 
a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our  assertions.  A  covfideni 
man  is  always  ready  to  art.  as  he  is  sure  of  succeeding, 
a  dogmatical  man  is  always  ready  to  speak,  as  he  is 
sure  of  being  heard  ;  a  posit.n;r  man  is  determined  tc 
maintain  what  he  has  asserted,  as  he  is  convinced  tha* 
he  has  made  no  mistake. 

Covfidfnce  is  opposed  to  diffidence  ;  dogmntism  tc 
skepticism  ;  pnsitivitt/  to  hesitation.  A  confident  mhn 
mostly  fails  for  want  of  using  lite  necessary  ineana  to 
ensure  success;  'People  Oiriiei  how  little  it  is  that 
Ihey  know  and  how  unch  less  it  is  that  they  can  do, 
when  they  crow  co7;/ir/r7f/  upon  any  present  state  of 
things.'— SouTTi.  A  dogmatical  man  .s  mostly  in 
errour,  because  t'p  siibstimtr's  his  own  paif-U  opintoiia 
for  such  as  are  establi^-hed  ;  'If  you  are  neitner  dogma- 
ticnly  nor  show  eichor  by  your  words  or  your  actions 
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Uiat  you  are  full  of  yourself,  all  will  the  more  heartily 
rejoice  at  your  victory.' — Budqkll.  A  positive  man 
is  mostly  deceived,  because  he  tiusts  more  to  his  own 
acnsos  and  meuiory  than  he  ought ;  '  Positive  ns  you 
now  ai.e  in  your  opinions,  and  covjidcnt  in  your  asser- 
tions, be  assured  that  the  time  approaches  when  both 
men  and  tilings  will  appear  to  you  in  a  ditierent  Mghi.' 
— Blair.  Self-knowledge  is  the  most  elfectual  cure 
for  self-cottjidcnce ;  an  acquaintance  witli  men  and 
things  tends  to  lessen  dogmatism.  The  experience  of 
liaviiig  been  deceived  one's  self,  and  the  observation 
that  others  are  perpetually  liable  to  be  deceived,  ought 
to  check  the  folly  of  being  positive  as  to  any  evt;nt  or 
oircumstance  that  is  past. 


ASSURANCE,  CONFIDENCE. 

Assurance  implies  either  the  act  of  makinj;  another 
sure  (v.  To  o^rm),  or  of  being  sure  one's  self;  covfi- 
dence  implies  simply  the  act  of  the  mind  in  covjiding-, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  feeling. 

Assurance-,  as  an  action,  is  to  covjidence  as  the  means 
to  the  end.  We  give  a  person  an  assurance  in  order 
to  inspire  him  with  covjidence. 

Assurance  and  coitjidence,  as  a  sentiment  in  our- 
selves, may  respect  either  that  which  is  external  of  us, 
or  that  which  belongs  to  ourselves;  in  the  tirst  case 
tliey  are  both  taken  in  an  indifferent  sense;  but  the 
feeling  of  assitrance  is  much  stronger  than  that  ofcon- 
fideiicCy  and  applies  to  objects  tJiat  interest  the  feel- 
ings ;  '  I  appeal  to  posterity,  says  ^schylus ;  to  pos- 
terity I  consecrated  my  works,  in  the  assurance  that 
they  will  meet  that  reward  from  time  which  tlie  par- 
tiality of  my  contemuoraries  refuses  to  bestow.' — Cfm- 
BGRLAND.  Confidence,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  only 
10  such  objects  as  exercise  the  understanding  ;  '  All  the 
arguments  upon  which  a  man,  who  is  telling  the  pri- 
vate affairs  of  another,  may  ground  his  confidence  of 
security,  he  must,  upon  reflection,  know  to  be  uncer- 
tain, because  lie  finds  tiiem  without  effect  upon  him- 
self.'— Johnson.  Thus  we  have  an  assurance  of  a 
life  to  come  ;  an  assurance  of  a  blessed  immortality ; 
we  have  a  confidence  in  a  person's  integrity.  As  re- 
spects ourselves  exclusively,  assurance  is  employed  to 
designate  either  an  occasional  feeling,  or  a  habit  of 
the  mind;  confidence  is  for  the  most  part  an  occa 
Bional  feeling;  assurance,  therefore,  in  this  sense, 
may  be  used  indifferently,  but  in  general  it  has  a  bad 
acceptation  ;  but  covjidence  has  an  hid  fferent  or  a  good 
sense. 

Assurance  is  a  self  possession  of  the  mind,  arising 
from  the  conviction  that  all  in  ourselves  is  right ;  '  I 
never  sit  silent  m  company  when  secret  history  is 
talking,  but  I  am  reproached  for  want  of  assurance.* — 
Johnson.  Confidence  is  self-possession  only  in  parti- 
cular cases,  grounded  on  the  reliance  we  have  in  our 
abilities  or  our  character ;  '  The  hope  of  fame  is  neces- 
sarily connected  with  such  considerations  as  must 
abate  the  ardour  of  confidence.,  and  repress  the  vigour 
of  pursuit.' — Johnson. 

The  man  of  assurance  never  loses  himself  under  any 
circumstances,  however  trying;  he  is  ca'.m  and  easy 
when  another  is  abashed  and  confounded  :  the  man 
who  has  confidence  will  generally  have  it  in  cases  that 
Ji'arrant  him  to  trust  to  himself. 

A  liar  utters  his  falsehoods  with  an  air  of  as surance^ 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  cain  belief;  conscious 
mnocence  enables  a  person  to  spealc  with  confidence 
pphen  interrogated. 

Assurance  shows  itself  in  the  behaviour,  confidence 
in  the  conduct.  Young  people  are  apt  So  assert  eveiy 
thing  with  a  tone  of  assurance;  '  Modesty,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Knowledge,  and  Assurance,  the  offspring  of 
Ignorance,  met  accidpntally  upon  the  road ;  and  as 
both  had  a  long  way  to  gn,  and  had  experienced  from 
former  hardships  that  they  were  alike  unqualified  to 
pursue  their  jnumey  alone,  they  agreed,  for  their  mu- 
tual advantage,  to  travel  together.' — Moore.  No  man 
should  undertake  any  thing  without  a  certain  degree 
of  confidence  in  himself;  'I  must  observe  that  there 
is  ■\  vicious  modesty  which  justly  deserves  to  be  ridi- 
fiuted,  and  which  those  very  persons  often  discover, 
who  value  themselves  most  upon  a  well-bred  confi- 
dence This  happens  when  a  man  is  ashamed  to  act 
up  to  his  reason,  and  would  not,  upon  any  considera- 
ion,  be  surprised  iu  the  practice  of  those  duties  for 


the  performance  of  which  he  was  sent  Into  the  woiU  ' 
—Addison. 


ASSURANCE,  IMPUDENCE. 

Assurance  (v.  Assura?ice),  and  inipiideni^e,  which 
literally  implies  shameles>[u:sEj,  aie  so  closely  allied  to 
each  other,  that  assurance  is  dislhiguislifd  from  impu- 
dence more  \n  ihe  manner  than  the  Ppiiit;  for  inipu 
dence  has  a  grossnesa  attached  to  it  wliich  does  not  be- 
long to  assurance. 

Vulgar  people  are  impudent  because  they  have  assu- 
rance to  break  through  all  the  forms  of  society ;  but 
those  who  are  more  cultivated  will  have  their  assu- 
ra7tce  controlled  by  its  decencies  and  refinements  ;  *  A 
man  of  assurance,  though  at  first  it  only  denoted  a 
person  of  a  free  and  open  carriage,  is  now  very  usually 
applied  to  a  profligate  wretch,  who  can  break  through 
all  the  rules  of  decency  and  morality  without  a  blush. 
I  shall  endeavour,  therelore,  in  this  essny,  to  restore 
these  words  to  their  true  meaning,  In  prevent  the  idea 
of  modesty  from  being  confounded  with  that  of  sheep- 
ishness,  and  to  hinder  impudence  from  passing  foi 
assurance.'' — Budgell. 


TO  AWAIT,  WAIT  FOR,  LOOK  FOR, 
EXPECT. 

Await  and  waif,  in  German  warten,  comes  fioni 
wahren  to  see  or  look  alter;  expect,  in  Lalm  rxpecto 
or  cxspecto,  compounded  of  ex  and  specto,  signities  to 
look  out  after. 

All  these  terms  have  a  leference  to  futurity,  and  our 
actions  with  regard  to  it. 

Await,  wait  for,  and  look  for  mark  a  calculation 
of  consequences  and  a  prepaiation  for  them;  and 
expect  simply  a  calculation:  we  ofien  expect  with- 
out awaiting,  waiting,  or  looking  for,  but  never  the 
reverse. 

Aicait  is  said  of  serious  things  ;  wait  and  look  foi 
are  terms  in  familiar  use;  expect  is  employed  cither 
seriously  or  otherwise. 

A  person  expects  to  die,  or  awaits  the  hour  of  his 
dissolution;  he  expects  a  \t;lleT,  waits  for  its  coming, 
and  looks  for  it  when  the  post  is  arrived- 

Await  indicates  the  disposition  of  the  mind;  ic^i'. 
for  the  regulation  of  the  outward  conduct  as  well  ae 
that  of  the  mind;  look  for  is  a  species  of  waiting 
drawn  from  the  physical  action  of  the  eye,  and  may  be 
figuratively  applied  to  the  mind's  eye,  in  which  latter 
sense  it  is  the  same  as  expect. 

It  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our  interest,  to  awail  the 
severest  trials  without  a  murmui ; 

This  said,  he  sat,  and  expectation  held 

His  looks  suspense,  awaiting  who  appeared 

Tosecond,  or  oppose,  or  undertake 

The  perilous  attempt. — Milton. 

Not  less  resolv'd,  Anienor's  valiant  heir 

Confronts  Achilles,  and  awaits  tlie  war. — Pope. 
Prudence  requires  ns  to  wait  patiently  for  a  suitable 
opportunity,  latherthan  be  premature  in  our  attempts 
to  obtain  any  objects;  '  TVait  liil  thy  being  shall  be 
unfolded.' — Blair.  When  children  are  too  much  in 
dulged  and  caressed,  they  are  apt  to  hwlc  for  a  re[ic- 
titinn  of  caresses  at  inconvenient  scasdns;  'If  you 
iooi/or  a  friend,  in  whnsc  temper  there  is  not  to  be 
found  the  least  inequality,  you  look  for  a  plr-a>ing 
phantom.' — Blair.  It  is  in  vain  to  look  for  or  expect 
liappiness  from  the  conjugal  state,  which  is  not  founded 
on  a  cordial  and  mutual  regard  ;  '  We  are  not  to  expect, 
from  our  intercourse  with  others,  all  that  sati&factiork 
which  we  fondly  wish.' — Blair. 


TO  CONSIGN,  COMMIT,  INTRUST. 

Consign,  in  French  consigner,  Latin  cnnsigno,  com 
pounded  of  con  and  si^n.^,  signifies  to  seal  for  a  speci 
fick  purpose,  also  to  deposiie  ;  commit,  in  French  cirni- 
mettre,  Latin  committo,  compounded  cf  co?a  and  mUto 
to  put  together,  signifies  to  put  into  a  person's  hands; 
intrust,  compounded  of  m  and  trust,  signifies  to  put 
in  trust. 

The  idea  of  transferring  from  one's  splf  to  the  care 
of  another  is  common  to  these  terms.  What  is  co--i 
signed  is  either  given  absolutely  away  from  one's  ^elf 
or"only  conditionaUy  for  one's  own  purpose  . 
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And  ofl  T  wish,  amid  the  scene,  to  find 

Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'' d. — Goldsmith. 
What  is  committed  or  intrusted  is  aivcii  coniliiioiially. 
A  person  consigns  his  propt^rty  over  to  another  by  a 
deed  in  law;  a  merchant  consigns  his  goods  to  an- 
ather,  to  dispose  of  them  for  his  advantage  ;  he  com- 
mits the  management  of  his  business  to  his  clerks,  and 
intrusts  tliem  with  the  care  of  his  property.    ,    - 

Consign  expresses  a  more  posilive  nieastfre  than 
commit,  but  intrusting  is  more  or  less  positive  or  im- 
portant^ according  to  the  nature  of  the  \.hing  intrusted. 
When  a  child  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  another,  it  is 
an  unconditional  surrender  of  one's  trust  into  the 
lianda  of  another ; 

Alrides,  parting  for  the  Trojan  vvar, 

Consigned  the  youthful  consort  to  his  care.— Pope. 
Any  person  may  be  committed  to  the  care  of  another 
with  variaus  limitations  ;  '  In  a  very  short  time  Lady 
Macclesfield  removed  her  son  from  her  sight,  by  com- 
mitting him  to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman.' — Johnson 
(Life  of  Savage).  When  a  person  is  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  another,  it  is  both  a  partial  and  temporary  mat- 
ter, referring  mostly  to  his  personal  safety,  and  that 
only  for  a  limited  time.  A  parent  does  most  wisely 
lo  consign  the  whole  management  of  his  child's  edu- 
cation to  one  individual,  in  whom  he  can  confide  ;  if 
he  commit  it  in  part  only  to  any  one's  care,  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  charge  is  likely  to  remain  unsupplied ;  in 
infancy  children  nmst  be  more  or  less  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  servants,  but  prudent  parents  will  diminish  the 
frequency  of  these  occasions  as  much  as  possible. 

Jn  this  sense  the  word  intrust  may  be  applied  to 
other  minor  objects.  In  an  extended  application  of 
the  terms,  papers  are  said  to  be  consigned  to  an  editor 
of  a  work  for  his  selection  and  arrangement.  The  in- 
spection of  any  publick  work  is  committed  to  proper 
officers.  A  person  is  intrusted  with  a  secret,  but  he 
may  also  be  intrusted  with  the  lives  of  others,  and 
every  tiling  else  which  they  hold ;  on  the  same  ground 
power  is  intrusted  by  the  Almighty  to  kings,  or,  ac- 
cording to  republican  phraseology,  it  is  intrusted  by  the 
commonwealth  to  the  magistrate;  'Supposing  both 
equal  in  their  natural  integrity,  I  ought  in  common 
prudence  to  fear  foul  play  from  an  indigent  person 
rather  tiian  from  one  wliose  circumstances  seem  to 
have  placed  him  above  the  base  temptation  of  money. 
This  reason  makes  the  commonwealth  regard  her 
richest  subjects  as  the  fittest  to  be  intrusted  witli  her 
Lighest  employments.' — Addison. 

CiJKsign  and  commit  are  used  in  the  figurative  sense. 
A  tiling  is  consigned  to  destruction,  or  committed  to 
Uie  flames.  Death  consigns  many  to  an  untimely 
grave:  a  writer  commits  his  thoughts  to  the  press; 
'  At  the  day  of  general  account,  good  men  are  then  to 
be  consigned  over  to  another  state,  a  stale  of  everlast- 
ing love  and  charity.' — AxTERBURir. 

Is  my  muse  conlroll'd 

By  servile  awe  ?  Born  free,  and  not  be  bold ! 

At  least  I  '11  dig  a  hole  within  the  ground. 

And  to  the  trusty  earth  commit  thesound. — Drvden. 


DEPENDENCE,  RELIANCE. 

Dependence^  from  the  Latin  dcpendoj  de  and  pendo 
to  hang  from,  sigiiifiea  literally  to  rest  one's  weight  by 
hanging  from  that  which  is  held ;  rely,  compounded  of 
re  and  iy  or  lie,  signifies  likewise  to  rest  one's  weight 
by  lying  or  hanging  back  from  the  object  held. 

Dependence  is  the  general  term ;  reliance  is  a  spe- 
cies of  dependence :  we  depend  either  on  persons  or 
things;  we  rely  on  persons  only';  dependence  serves 
for  that  which  is  immediate  or  remote ;  reliance  serves 
for  the  future  only.  We  dcpeiid  upon  a  person  for  that 
which  we  are  obliged  to  receive  or  led  to  expect  from 
him:  we  rely  upon  a  person  for  that  which  he  has 
given  us  reason  to  expect  from  him. 

Dependence  is  an  outward  condition,  or  the  state  of 
external  circumstances  ;  reliance  is  a  state  of  the  feel- 
ings with  regard  to  others.  We  depend  upon  God  for 
all  that  we  have  or  shall  have;  'A  man  who  uses  his 
best  endeavours  to  live  according  to  the  dictates  of 
virtue  and  right  reason  has  two  perpetual  sources  of 
cheerfulness,  in  the  consideration  of  his  own  nature, 
and  of  that  Being  on  whocn  he  has  a  dependence.'' — 
Addison.    We  rely  upon  the  word  of  inan  for  that 


which  he  has  promised  to  perform;  'They  afforded  d 
sufiicient  conviction  of  this  truth,  and  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  promises  contained  in  it.' — Roqbrs.  We  may 
depend  upon  a  pei  son's  coming  from  a  variety  ot' 
causes;  but  we  rely  upon  it  only  in  refcieiice  to  his 
avowed  intention.  This  latter  term  may  also  denora 
the  act  of  things  in  the  same  sense ;  ' 
The  tender  twig  shoots  upward  to  the  skies, 
And  on  the  faith  of  the  new  sun  relies. — DRVDan 


FAITHFUL,  TRUSTY. 

i^aiiA/wZ  signifies  full  of  faith  or  fidelity  {v.  Fait.t, 
fidelity) ;  trusty  signifies  fit  or  worthy  tu  be  trusted 
iv.  Belief). 

Faithful  respects  the  principle  altogether  ;  it  is  suited 
to  all  relations  and  stations,  publick  and  private: 
trusty  includes  not  only  the  principle,  but  the  mental 
qualifications  in  general ;  it  applies  to  those  in  whom 
particular  trust  is  to  be  placed.  It  is  the  part  of  & 
Christian  to  be  faithful  to  all  his  engagements;  it  is  c 
particular  excellence  in  a  servant  to  be  trusty; 

The  steeds  they  left  their  trusty  servants  hold. 

Pope. 
Faithful  is  applied  in  the  improper  sense  to  an  uncon 
scions  agent ;  trusty  maybe  applied  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  things  as  to  persons.  We  may  speak  of  » 
faithful  saying,  or  a  faithful  picture;  a  trusty  sword 
or  a  trusty  weapon  ; 

What  we  hear 

With  weaker  passion  wiU  affect  the  heart, 

Than  when  the  faithful  eye  beholds  the  part. 

Fra.nc£9 

He  took  the  quiver  from  the  trusty  bow 

Achates  used  to  bear. — Dryden. 


FAITH,  FIDELITY. 

Though  derived  from  the  same  source  {v.  Belief)^ 
they  differ  widely  in  meaning:  faith  here  denotes  a 
mode  of  action,  namely,  an  acting  true  to  the  faitk 
which  others  repose  in  us ;  fidelity,  a  disposition  of  the 
mind  to  adhere  to  th^t  faith  which  others  repose  in  us. 
We  keep  our  faith,  we  show  cur  fidelity. 

Faith  is  a  publick  concern,  it  depends  on  promise? ; 
fidelity  is  a  private  or  pel  sonal  concern,  it  depends  upoi 
relationships  and  connexions.  A  breach  of  faith  is  a 
Clime  that  brings  a  stain  on  a  nation  ;  for  faith  ouglii 
to  be  kept  even  with  an  enemy.  A  breach  of  fidelity 
attaches  disgrace  to  the  individual;  for  fidelity  is  due 
from  a  subject  to  a  prince,  or  from  a  servant  to  his 
master,  or  from  married  people  one  to  another.  No 
treaty  can  be  made  with  him  who  will  keep  no/ai(A; 
no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  him  who  discovers  no 
fidelity.    The  Danes  kept  no  faith  with  the  English ; 

The  pit  resounds  with  shrieks,  a  war  succeeds, 

For  breach  of  publick  faith  and  unexampled  deeds. 

Dryden. 
Fashionable  husbands  and  wives  in  the  present  day 
seem  to  think  there  is  no  fidelity  due  to  each  other ; 
'  When  one  hears  of  negroes  who  upon  the  death  of 
their  masters  hang  themselves  upon  the  next  tree,  who 
can  forbear  admiring  their  fidelity,  tliough  it  expresses 
itself  in  so  dreadful  a  manner  '?'— Addison. 


DISTRUSTFUL,  SUSPICIOUS,  DIFFIDENT. 

Distrustful  signifies  full  of  distrust,  or  not  putting 
trust  in  (v- Belief);  suspicious  signifiGS  having  su3 
picion,  from  the  Latin  suspicio,  or  sub  and  specio  to 
look  at  askance,  or  with  a  wry  mind;  diffident,  from 
the  Latin  diffido  or  disfido,  signifies  having  no  faith. 

Distrustful  is  said  either  of  ourselves  or  oihera; 
suspicious  \s  &^\iX  only  of  others  ;  dii^^dent  o\\\y  of  out 
selves:  to  be  distrustful  of  a  person,  is  to  impute  no 
good  to  him ;  to  be  suspicious  of  a  person,  is  to  impute 
positive  evil  to  him;  he  who  is  distrustful  of  anothc.r^s 
honour  or  prudence,  will  abstain  from  giving  him  his 
confidence  ;  he  who  is  survicious  of  another's  honesty, 
will  be  cautious  to  have  no  dealings  with  him  Dis- 
trustful is  a  particular  state  of  feefing  ;  suspicious  an 
habitual  state  of  feeling:  a  person  \s  distrustful  of  br- 
other, owing  to  particular  circumstances;  lie  mav  Em 
s^Lspicious  from  his  natural  temper 
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As  applied  to  himsctr,  a  person  is  distTustful  of  his 
awn  powers  to  execute  an  olfice  assigned,  or  lie  is 
generally  of  a  diffident  disposition  :  it  is  faulty  to  dis- 
trust thai  in  wliich  we  ought  to  trust ;  there  is  nothing 
more  criuiin;il  than  n  dit^trust  in  Providence,  and  no- 
lliing  better  than  a  rfisiriis/iiiour  own  ruwers  to  with- 
stand temptation  ;  '  Befort  strangers,  Pitt  had  some- 
thing of  tlie  scholar's  liniidity  and  dislrvst.^ — John- 
son. Suspicion  Is  justified  more  or  iiess  according  to 
circumstances ;  but  a  too  great  proneness  to  suspicion 
is  Iiat>le  to  load  us  into  many  acts  of  Injustice  towards 
otiiors;  'Nature  itself,  after  it  has  dbne  an  injury, 
will  for  ever  be  s«s;)iciows,  and  no  man  can  love  the 
person  he  suspects.^Soviii.  Diffidence  is  becoming 
in  youth,  so  long  as  it  does  not  check  their  laudable 
exertions;  *As  an  actor,  Mr.  Cuimingham  obtained 
little  reputation,  for  his  diffidence  was  loo  great  lo  be 
overcome.' — Johnson. 


TO  DISTURB,  INTERRUPT. 

jyi8tvTb,v.  Comwotion;  interrupt^  from  the  Lntin 
inter  and  rumpo,  signifies  to  break  in  between  so  as  to 
stop  the  progress. 

We  may  be  disturbed  either  inwardly  or  outwardly ; 
we  are  interrupted  only  outwardly  ;  our  minds  may  be 
disturbed  by  disquieting  reflections,  or  we  may  be  dis- 
turbed in  our  rest  or  in  our  business  by  unseemly  noises ; 
but  we  can  be  intemtpted  only  in  our  business  or  pur- 
suits ;  the  disturbance  therefore  depends  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person ;  what  disturbs  one  man  will  not 
disturb  another  :  an  interruption  is  however  somethirg 
positive;  what  interrupts  one  person  will  interrupt 
another:  the  smallest  noises  mQ^y  disturb  one  who  is 
in  bad  healtli ;  illness  or  the  visits  of  friends  will  inter 
nipt  a  person  i:i  any  of  his  business. 

The  same  distinction  exists  between  these  word: 
when  applied  lo  thmgs  as  to  persons  ;  whatever  is  put 
out  of  its  order  or  proper  condition  is  disturbed;  thus 
water  which  is  put  into  motion  from  a  state  of  rest  is 
disturbed; 


rf  aught  (f75(ur&  the  tenourof  his  breast, 
'T  is  but  the  wish  to  strike  before  the  rest.- 
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Whatever  is  stopped  in  the  evenness  or  regular'ty  of 
its  course  is  interrupted;  thus  water  which  is  turned 
out  of  its  ordinary  channel  is  intemtpted;  *  The 
foresight  of  the  hour  of  death  would  continually  inter- 
rupt the  course  of  human  aflTairs.' — Blair. 

COMMOTION,  DISTURBANCE. 
Commotion,  compounded  of  comor  cum  and  motion, 
expresses  naturally  a  motion  of  several  together;  dis- 
tnrbance  signifies  the    slate    of  disturbivg  or  beJiiL 
disiurbed  {v.  To  trouble). 

There  is  mostly  a  commotion  where  there  is  a  dis- 
turbance; but  there  is  frequently  no  disturbance  where 
there  is  a  commotion  ;  commotion  respects  the  physical 
movement;  disturbance  the  mental  agitation.  Com- 
motion issaid  only  of  large  bodies  of  men,  and  is  occa- 
sioned only  by  something  extraordinary  ;  disturbanci 
may  be  said  of  a  few,  or  even  of  ?  single  individual : 
whatever  occasions  a  bustle,  awakens  genera!  inquiiy, 
and  sets  people  or  things  in  motion,  excites  a  coJiimo- 
tion ; 

Ocean,  unequally  press'd,  with  broken  tide 
And  blind  commotion  lieaves. — Thomson. 
Whatever  interrupts  t'y  peace  and  quiet  of  one  oi 
many  produces  a  disrurbunce ;  'A  species  of  men  to 
whom  a  state  of  order  would  become  a  sentence  of 
obscuritj,  are  nourished  into  a  dangerous  magnitude 
hy  ihe  heat  of  intestine  disturbances.^ — Burke.  Any 
wonderful  phenomenon,  or  unusually  interesting  intpl- 
'  ligence,  may  throw  the  pnblick  into  a  commotion; 
'Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  perpetual  con- 
test for  wealth  wliicli  keeps  ihe  world  in  commotion.'' 
—Johnson.  Drunkenness  is  a  common  cause  of  dis- 
turbances in  the  streets  or  in  families:  civil  comvio- 
tions  are  above  all  others  llie  most  to  he  dreaded; 
Ibey  are  attended  with  disturbances  general  and 
paitial. 

TO  INCONVENIENCE,  ANNOY,  MOLEST. 
To  ivconvenievce  is  to  make  not  convenient;    to 
.nnov   from  the  Latin  -nocco  to  hurt,  ,3  to  do  sumo 
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hurt  to;  to  molest,  fiom  Ihe  Latin  mutes  a  mass  o 
welifht,  signifies  to  press  with  a  weight. 

\Ve  iiicoTivinicvce  in  small  matters,  or  by  omitting 
such  things  as  might  be  convuiicnt ;  we  annoy  o; 
molest  by  doing  that  which  is  positively  jioinful ,  we 
are  inconvenienced  by  a  peison's  absence  ;  we  are  an 
rtoyed  by  his  presence  if  he  renders  himself  offensive 
we  are  inconveiuci\ced  by  what  is  temporary  ;  we  arc 
annoyed  by  tliat  which  is  cither  temporary  or  durable , 
we  are  molested  by  that  which  is  weighty  and  op 
pressive ;  we  are  inconvenienced  simply  in  regard  tr 
our  circumstances  ;  we  are  annoyed  mostly  in  regard 
to  our  corporeal  feelings ;  we  are  molested  mostly  in 
regard  to  our  minds:  the  lomoval  of  a  seat  or  a  book 
may  ^'o.covvcnie^ice  one  who  is  engaged  in  business; 
'  I  have  ollen  been  tempted  to  inquire  what  happiness 
is  to  be  gained,  or  what  inconvenience  lo  be  avoided, 
by  this  stated  recession  from  the  town  in  the  summer 
season.'— Johnson.  The  buzzing  of  a  fly,  or  the 
stinging  of  a  gnat  may  annoy; 

Against  tlie  Capitol  I  met  a  lion. 
Who  glar'd  upon  me  and  went  surly  by, 
Without  annoying  me.— Shakspeark. 
Tlie  impertinenl  freedom,  or  the  rude  insults  of  lU 
disposed  persons  may  molest; 

See  all  with  skill  acquire  their  daily  food, 
Produce  their  tender  progeny  and  feed. 
With  care  parental,  while  that  care  they  need, 
In  these  lov'd  offices  completely  l)Iest, 
No  hopes  beyond  them,  nor  vain  [carsmolest. 

Jknynn 


COMMODIOUS,  CONVENIENT,  SUITABLE 
Commodious,  from  the  Latin  commodus,  or  con  ano 
modus,  according  to  the  measure  and  degree  required  , 
convenient,  from  the  Latin  conveniens,  participle  of 
con  and  venio  to  come  together,  signifies  ihat  which 
comes  together  with  something  else  as  it  ought. 

Both  these  terms  convey  the  idea  of  what  is  cai 
culated  for  the  pleasure  of  a  person.     Commodious 
regards  the  physical  condition,  and  convenience  Ih« 
circumstances  or  mental  feelings; 
V/ithin  an  ancient  forest's  ample  verge. 
There  stands  a  lonely  but  a  healthful  dwelling, 
Built  for  convenience  and  the  use  of  life. — Rowb. 
That  is  commodious  which  suits  one's  bodily  ease : 
that  is  convenient  which  suits  one's  purpose.    A  housr 
or  a  chair  is  commodious;  'Such  a  place  cannot  be 
commodious  to  live  in  ;  for  being  so  near  the  moon,  it 
hfid  been  ton  near  the  sun.'— Raleigh.    A  time,  an 
opportunity,  a  season,  or  the  arrival  of  any  person,  is 
convenient.      A   noise   incovtmodcs ;  the  staying  or 
going  of    a    person  may  inconvenience.      A    person 
wishes  to  sit  commodiously,  and   to   be  conveniently 
situated  for  witnessing  any  spectacle. 

Convenient  regards  the  circumstances  of  the  indi 
yidual;  suitable  (v.  Conformable)  respects  the  esta 
blished  opinions  of  mankind,  and  is  closely  connected 
with  moral  propriety:  nothing  is  convmient  which 
does  not  favour  one's  purpose;  nothing  is  suitable 
which  does  not  suit  the  person,  place,  and  thing- 
whoever  has  any  thing  to  ask  of  another  must  take  a 
convenient  opportunity  in  order  to  ensuie  success;  '  If 
any  man  think  it  convenient  to  seem  good,  let  him  be 
so  indeed,  and  then  his  goodness  will  appear  to  every 
body's  satisfaction.' — Tillotson.  The  address  of  a 
suitor  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  very  unsuitable, 
if  he  affected  to  claim  as  a  right  wliat  he  ouglit  to  so 
licit  as  a  favour ;  '  Pleasure  in  general  is  the  consequent 
apprehension  of  a  suitable  object,  suitably  applied  to 
a  rightly  disposed  faculty.' — South. 


NECESSARY,  EXPEDIENT,  ESSENTIAL, 
REQUISITE. 

J^ecessary,  {v,  JSTccessHy),  from  the  Latin  nccesse 
and  ne  cedo,  signifies  not  to  be  departed  from  ;  cxpe 
dient  signifies  belonging  to,  or  forming  a  part  of,  ex- 
pedition ;  essential,  containing  that  essence  or  property 
wliich  cannot  be  oinitted;  requisite^  i.  e.]iieTa.]ly  re 
quired  {v.  To  demand). 

JSTecessary  is  a  general  and  indefinite  lerni;  things 
may  be  necessary  in  the  course  of  nature ;  it  is  neces- 
sary for  all  men  once  to  die;  they  may  be  nccessari 
iiccordingto  ihe  circunistancesof  the  case.,  orourvitvia 
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of  necessity;  in  this  manner  we  conceive  it  necessary/ 
to  call  upon  a  persor 

Expedient,  essential,  and  requisite  are  modes  of 
relative  necessity;  the  expedience  of  a  Ihins,  is  a  matter 
tf  discielion  and  calculatiuii,  and,  therelbie,  not  so 
Ettf  evidently  necessary  as  many  things  which  we  so 
denominate;  'One  tells  me  he  thinks  it  absolutely  Tie- 
cessa?^  for  women  to  have  true  notions  of  light  and 
equity.' — Addison.  It  may  be  expedient  for  a  person 
to  consult  another,  or  it  may  not,  according  as  circum- 
stances may  present  themselves;  'It  is  highly  expe- 
dient that  men  should,  by  some  settled  scheme  of  duties, 
be  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  caprice.' — Johnson. 
Tlie  requisite  and  the  essential  are  more  obviously 
necessary  than  the  expedient;  but  the  former  is  less  so 
than  the  latter:  whal  is  i-eguisiie  may  he  requisite  Qn]y 
m  pari  or  entirely;  it  may  be  j-fijuz'siifl  to  complete  a 
thing  when  begun,  but  not  to  begin  it;  the  essential, 
on  the  contrary,  is  that  which  constitutes  the  esseiice, 
and  withont  which  a  Uiiiig  cannot  exist.  It  is  requi- 
site for  one  who  will  have  a  good  library  to  select  only 
the  best  authors  ;  exercise  is  essential  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  health.  In  all  matters  of  dispute  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  be  guided  by  some  impartial  judge ;  it  is 
requisite  for  every,  member  of  the  community  to  con- 
tribute his  share  to  the  pnblick  expenditure  as  far  as  he 
is  able;  'It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  faith  and  piety, 
joined  with  active  virtue,  constitute  the  requisite  pre- 
paration for  heaven ;  they  in  truth  begin  the  enjoyment 
of  heaven.' — Blair.  It  is  essential  to  a  teacher,  par- 
ticularly a  spiritual  teacher,  lo^  know  more  than  those 
he  teaches ;  '  The  English  do  not  consider  their  church 
establishment  as  convenient,  but  as  essential  to  their 
state.' — Burke. 


EXPEDIENT,  FIT. 
Expedient,  from  the  Latin  expedio  to  get  in  readiness 
for  a  given  occasion,  supposes  a  certain  degree  of  ne- 
cessity from  circumstances;  Jit  (v.  Fit),  i.  e.  made  for 
the  purpose,  signifies  simply  an  agreement  with,  or 
suitability  to,  the  circumstances;  what  is  expedient 
must  be  Jit,  because  it  is  called  for ;  what  is  fit  need 
be  expedieii,%  for  it  may  not  be  required.  The  expe- 
diency of  a  siiing  depends  altogether  upon  the  outward 
circumstances;  i\iQ  fitness  is  determined  by  a  moral 
rule:  it  is  imprudent  nottodo  that  which  is  expedient; 
it  is  disgraceful  to  do  that  which  is  unfit;  it  is  expe- 
dient for  him  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  death,  occa- 
sionally to  take  an  account  of  his  life;  ''J'o  far  tlie 
greater  number  it  is  highly  expedient  that  they  should 
by  some  settled  scheme  of  duties  be  rescued  from  liie 
tyranny  of  caprice.' — Johnson.  It  is  not  ^/  for  iiim 
who  is  about  to  die  to  dwell  with  anxiety  on  the  things 
of  this  life; 

Salt  earth  and  bitter  are  not^i  to  sow, 

Nor  will  be  tam'd  and  mended  by  tlie  plough. 

Dryden. 

OCCASION,  OPPORTUNITY. 

Occasion,  in  Latin  occasio,  from  oc  or  ob  and  cado 
to  fall,  signifies  that  which  fallii  in  the  way  so  as  to 
produce  surne  change  ;  opportunity^  in  Latin  opportu- 
nitas,  from  opportnnis  fit,  signifies  the  thing  that  hap- 
pens fit  for  the  purpose. 

These  terms  are  applied  to  the  events  of  life;  but 
the  occasion  is  that  which  determines  our  conduct,  and 
leaves  us  no  choice;  it  amounts  to  a  degree  of  neces- 
sity: the  opportunity  is  that  which  invites  to  action; 
it  tempts  us  to  embrece  the  moment  fox  taking  the 
step.  We  do  things,  thcieftire,  as  the  occasz'oTi  requires, 
or  as  the  opportunity  offV'rs.  There  are  many  ocza- 
sion:  on  which  a  man  is  called  upon  to  uphold  his 
opinions.  'J'htMe  are  but  few  opportunities  IV-r  men 
in  general  to  distinguish  themselves.  The  occasion 
obtrudes  upon  us  ;  lh&  oppoj-tunity  is  what  we  seelf  or 
desiie.  On  particular  occasjVmir  it  is  necessary  ("or  a 
commander  to  be  severe ;  '  Waller  preserved  and  won 
his  life  from  those  who  were  most  resolved  to  take  it, 
and  in  an  occasion  in  which  he  ought  to  have  been 
ambitious  to  have  lost  it  (to  lose  it).' — Cj;.arpndon. 
A  man  of  a  iuirnane  disposition  will  profit  by  every 
tpportunity  to  show  his  lenity  to  offenders ;  '  Every 
man  is  obliged  by  the  Supreme  Maker  of  the  universe 
to  improve  all  the  opportuniUes  of  good  which  are 
aiforded  him.' — Johnson. 


OCCASION,  NECESSITY. 

Occasion  (v.  Occasion)  incluAeSj  necessity  (v.  Jfece* 
sity)  excludes,  the  idea  of  choice  or  alternative.  We 
are  regulated  by  the  occasww,  and  can  exercise  our  own 
discretion;  we  yield  or  submit  to  themccessi'tT/,' without 
even  the  exercise  of  the  will.  On  the  death  'jf  a  re 
lative  we  have  occasion,  to  go  into  mourning,  If  wc  will 
not  offer  an  affront  to  the  family,  but  there  is  no  expresa 
necessity; 

A  merrier  man 

Within  the  liir^itof  becoming  mirth, 

T  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal; 

His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit. 

t^HAKSPEARB. 

In  case  of  an  attack  on  our  persons,  there  is  a  necessity 
of  self-defence  for  the  pieservation  of  Ufe;  '  Whern 
necessity  ends  curiosity  begins.' — Johnson. 

OCCASIONAL,  CASUAL. 

These  are  both  opposed  to  what  is  fixed  or  stated ; 
but  occasional  carries  with  it  more  the  idea  of  unfre 
qucncy,  sntl  casual  that  of  unfixedness,  or  the  absence 
of  all  design 

A  minister  is  termed  an  occasional  preacher,  who 
preaches  only  on  certain  occasions:  his  preaching  at  a 
particular  place,  or  a  certain  day  may  be  casual.    Our 
acts  of  charity  may  be  occasional;  but  they  ought  not 
to  be  casual;  'The  beneficence  of  the  Roman  empe  , 
rours  and  consuls  was  merely  occasional.' — Johnson 
What  wonder  if  so  near 
Looks  intervene,  and  smiles,  or  object  new, 
Casual  discourse  draws  on. — Milton. 


TO  ADD,  JOIN,  UNITE,  COALESCE. 

^dd,  in  Latin  adrfo,  compounded  of  ad  and  do,  sigm 
fies  to  put  to  an  object ;  join,  in  French  joindre,  Latin 
jungo,  comes  from  jugum  a  yoke,  and  the  Greek 
le^yia  to  yoke,  signifying  to  bring  into  close  contact; 
unite,  in  Latin  unilus,  participle  of  unio,  from  unus 
one,  implies  to  make  into  one:  coalesce,  in  Latin 
coalesco,  compounded  of  co  or  con,  and  alcsco  for 
cresco,  signifies  to  grow  or  form  one's  self  tupether. 

We  add  by  affixing  a  part  of  one  thing  to  another 
so  as  to  make  one  whole;  we  _yom  by  attaching  one 
whole  to  anoiher,  so  that  ihey  may  adhere  in  part; 
we  unite  by  putting  one  thing  to  another,  so  that  all 
their  jjarts  may  adhere  to  each  other;  things  coalesce 
by  coming  into  an  entire  cohesion  of  all  their  parts. 

.Adding-  is  either  a  coiporeal  or  spiritual  action; 
joining  is  mostly  said  of  corporeal  objects:  uniting 
and  coalescing-  of  spiritual  objects.  We  add  a  wing 
to  a  house  by  a  meclianical  process,  or  we  add  quant' 
ties  together  by  calculation, 

Now,  best  of  kings,  since  you  propose  to  send 

Such  bounteous  presents  to  your  Trojan  friend, 

^dd  yet  a  greater  at  our  joint  request, 

One  which  he  values  more  than  all  the  rest; 

Give  him  the  fair  Lavinia  for  his  bride. — Drydkn. 
We  join  two  houses  together,  or  two  armies,  by  placing 
them  on  the  same  spot;  'The  several  gieat  bodies 
which  compose  tlie  solar  system  aie  kept  from  joining 
together  at  the  conunon  centie  of  gravity  by  ihe  recti 
linear  motions  the  Author  of  nature  has  hnpiessed  on 
eacli  of  them.' — Bkrkelev.  People  are  united  who 
are  bound  to  each  oilier  by  siniilaiity  of  f)pinion,  senti- 
ment, condition,  or  circnmsiances;  'Two  Englishmen 
meeting  atRome or Con.^tantinople  soon  lun  into  fami- 
liarity. And  in  China  or  Japan,  Enropenns  would 
think  their  being  po  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  muting 
in  particular  converse.'— Berkeley.  Parties  coalesce 
wnen'.hey  agree  to  lay  aside  their  leading  distinctions 
of  opinior  so  as  to  co-operate ;  '  The  Danes  had  been 
established  during  a  longer  period  in  England  than  in 
France ;  and  though  the  similarity  of  tlieii  original  latt- 
fuaso  to  that  of  the  Saxons  invited  ihem  to  a  more 
earlv  ■coalition  with  the  natives,  they  had  found  as  yet 
so  liiile  example  of  civilized  manners  among  the 
En|;lish,  that  they  retained  all  their  ancient  ferocity  '— 

Ih'ME. 

Nothing  can  be  added  without  somr  ngent  to  perforre 
the  act  of  adding;  but  Ihings  niav  be  joined  by  casuailv 
coming  in  contact ;  and  things  will  unite  of  tl'iemselvei 
which  have  an  aptitude  to  accordance  ,  coalition '.'iil-iox 
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jpecics  of  union  which  arises  mostly  from  external 
aueticy  The  addition  of  quaniities  produces  vast 
sums ;  the  junction  of  streams  forms  great  rivers ;  the 
union  of  families  or  states  coiistimies  the'r  principal 
strength;  by  tlie  coalition  of  sounds,  dipnthongs  are 
formed.  Bodies  arc  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  other 
bodies;  people  are  sometimes  joined  in  matrimony 
who  are  not  xmitcd  m  atfoeiiiui ;  iin  twn  Uiin^rs  can 
c(-aiesce,  between  which  tliere  is  anessenilaldaitTetice, 
cr  the  slightest  discordance. 

Addition  is  opposed  to  subtraction;  junction  and 
umo7i,  to  division:  coalition^  to  distinction. 

TO  CONNECT,  COMBINE,  UNITE. 

The  idea  of  being  put  together  is  common  to  these 
terms,  but  with  different  degrees  of  proximity.  To 
CO iinecty  from  the  Latin  coimecio,  compounded  of  co?i 
and  necto,  signifying  to  knit  together,  is  more  remote 
than  to  combine  'v.  Association) y  and  this  than  to  unite 
iv.  To  add) 

What  is  connected  and  combined  remains  distinct, 
but  vhat  is  united  loses  all  individuality. 

Things  the  most  dissimilar  may  be  connected  or 
zombined;  things  of  the  same  kind  only  can  be  united. 

Things  or  persons  are  connected  more  or  less  re- 
motely by  some  common  property  or  circumstance  that 
serves  as  a  tie  ;  'A  right  opinion  is  that  which  connects 
distant  truths  by  the  shortest  train  of  intermediate  pro- 
positions.'— JuHNsoN.  Things  orpersonsare  combined 
by  a  species  of  juncture ;  '  Fancy  can  combine  the  ideas 
which  memory  has  treasured.' — Ha  wkkk  worth. 
Things  or  persons  are  limited  by  a  coalition ;  'A  friend 
is  he  with  whom  our  interest  is  wn/ierf.'~HAWKES- 
tvoRTH.  Houses  are  connected  by  means  of  a  common 
passage :  the  armies  of  two  nations  are  combined;  two 
armies  of  the  same  nation  are  united. 

Trade,  marriage,  and  general  intercourse  create  a 
annexion  between  individuals;  co-operation  andsimi- 
laii'y  of  teiiiliiiicy  are  grounds  for  combination:  entire 
accdrurmce  leads  to  a  union.  It  is  dangerous  to  be 
connected  n/itb  the  wicked  in  any  way ;  our  reputation, 
If  not  our  murils,  must  be  the  sufferers  thereby.  The 
most  obftcxious  irimbers  of  society  are  those  in  whom 
wealth,  talents,  inliuence,  and  a  lawless  ambition  are 
combined.  United  is  an  epilliet  that  should  apply 
equally  to  nations  and  families;  the  same  obedience 
to  laws  should  regulate  every  man  who  lives  under  the 
same  government ;  the  same  heart  .shonid  animate 
every  breast;  the  same  spirit  should  dictate  eveiy 
ttclion  of  every  member  in  the  community,  who  has  a 
common  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 

CONNECTED,  RELATED. 

Connected^  v.  To  connect;  related,  from  relate,  in 
Latin  rdatus,  paiticiple  of  refero  to  bring  back,  sig- 
nifies brought  back  to  the  same  point. 

These  terms  are  employed  in  the  moral  sense,  to 
express  an  affinity  between  subjects  or  matters  of 
thought.  . 

Connexion  marks  affinity  in  an  indefinite  manner; 
*  It  is  odd  to  consider  the  connexion  between  despotism 
and  barbarity,  and  how  the  making  one  person  more 
than  man,  makes  the  rest  less.'— Addison.  Relation 
denotes  affinity  in  a  specifick  manner;  'All  mankind 
are  so  related,  that  care  is  to  be  taken,  in  things  to 
which  all  are  liable,  you  do  not  mention  what  concerns 
one  in  terms  which  shall  disgust  another.'— Sticele. 
A  connexion  may  be  either  close  or  remote ;  a  relation 
direct  or  indirect.  What  is  corenec^erf  has  some  com- 
mon principle  on  which  it  depends:  what  is  related 
has  some  likeness  with  the  object  to  which  it  is  related  : 
't  is  a  part  of  some  whole. 

ro  AFFIX,  SUBJOIN,  ATTACH,  ANNEX. 

AMx,  In  Latin  affixus,  participle  of  affigo,  compounded 
of  af  or  ad  z.ndfiffo  to  fix,  signifies  to  fix  to  a  thing; 
subioin  is  compounded  of  sub  and  join,  signifying  to 
join  to  the  lower  or  farther  extremity  of  a  body, 
attach,  V.  To  adhere;  annex.,  in  Latin  fl7i7ie2;MS,  parti- 
tiple  of  annecto,  compounded  of  an  or  ad  and  necto  to 
knit,  signifies  to  knit  or  tie  to  a  thiiig. 

Toa^iisto  put  anything  as  an  essential  to  any 
whole :  to  subjoin  is  to  pat  any  thing  as  a  subordinate 
oart  to  a  whole:  in  the  former  case  the  part  to  which 
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it  is  put  is  not  specified;  in  the  latter  the  syllabic  sub 
specifics  the  extremity  as  the  part :  to  attach  is  to  make 
one  thing  ai^Aere  to  anotlier  as  an  accompaniment;  to 
annex  is  to  bring  things  into  a  general  connexion  wilh 
eacli  other. 

A  title  is  affixed  to  a  book ;  a  few  lines  arc  aub 
joined  to  a  letti.'r  by  way  of  postscript;  we  attach 
blame  to  a  person ;  a  certain  territory  is  annexed  to  a 
kingdom. 

Letters  arc  affixed  to  words  in  order  to  modify  iheir 
sense,  or  names  aveaff-xcd  to  ideas;  'He  tliat  has  set- 
tled in  his  mind  determined  ideas,  with  names  aff,zed 
to  them,  will  be  able  to  discern  their  diffiirences  one 
from  another.' — Lockk.  It  is  necessary  to  subjoin  re- 
marks to  what  requires  Illustration ;  '  In  jusnce  to  the 
opinion  which  I  would  wish  to  impress  of  tile  amiable 
character  of  Pisistratus,  I  subjoin  to  this  paper  some 
explanation  of  the  word  tyrant.' — Climberland.  We 
are  apt  from  prejudice  or  particular  circumstances  to 
attack  disgrace  to  certain  professitms,  which  are  not 
only  useful  but  important;  'As  our  nature  is  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  attached  by  so  many  strong  con 
nexions  to  the  world  of  sense,  and  enjoying  a  commu- 
nication so  feeble  and  distantwith  the  world  of^spirils, 
we  need  fear  no  danger  from  cultivating  intercourse 
with  the  latter  as  much  as  possible.' — Blair.  Papers 
are  annexed  by  way  of  appendix  to  some  important 
transaction. 

U  is  improper  to  o^x opprobrious  epithets  to  any  com 
munify  of  persons  on  account  of  their  calling  in  life. 
Men  are  not  always  scrupulous  about  the  means  o 
attaching  others  to  their  interest,  when  their  ambitiou 
views  are  to  be  forwarded.  Every  station  in  life,  above 
that  of  extreme  indigence,  has  certain  privileges  an- 
nexed to  it,  but  none  greater  than  those  which  are  en- 
joyed by  the  middling  classes;  'The  evils  inseparably 
annexed  to  the  present  condition  are  numerous  and 
afflictive.' — Johnson. 

TO  STICK,  CLEAVE,  ADHERE. 
Sticky  in  Saxon  stican,  Low  German  steken,  is 
connected  with  the  Latin  sti^ro,  Greek  j-Zvu  to  prick; 
cleave,  in  Saxon  cleofen,  Low  German  kliven,  Danish 
klaeve,  is  connected  with  our  words  glue  and  lime, 
in  Latin  gluten,  Greek  /cdXAa  lime;  adhere,  v.  Ta 
attach. 

To  stick  expresses  more  than  to  cleave,  and  cleave 
than  adhere:  things  are  mode  to  stick  either  by  inci- 
sion into  the  sabstance,  or  through  the  intervention  of 
some  glutinous  matter;  they  are  made  to  cleave  and 
adhere  by  the  intervention  of  some  foreign  body;  what 
sticks,  therefore,  becomes  so  fast  joined  as  to  render 
the  bodies  inseparable;  what  cleaves  and  adheres  is 
less  tightly  bound,  and  more  easily  separable. 

Two  pieces  of  clay  will  stick  together  by  the  in 
corporation  of  the  substance  in  the  two  parts;  paper 
is  made  to  stick  to  paper  by  means  of  glue ;  the 
tongue  in  a  certain  state  will  cleave  to  the  roof  of 
the  mouth:  paste,  or  even  occasional  moisture,  will 
make  soft  substances  adhere  to  each  other,  or  to  hartl 
bodies.  Animals  stick  to  bodies  by  means  of  their 
claws;  persons  in  the  moral  sense  cleave  to  each  other 
by  never  parting  company:  a"d  they  adhere  to  each 
other  by  uniting  their  interests. 

Stick  is  employed  for  the  most  part  on  familiar  sub- 
jects, but  is  sometimes  applied  to  moral  objects 

Adieu,  then,  O  my  soul's  far  better  part, 

Thy  image  sticks  so  close 

That  the  blood  follows  from  my  rending  heart. 
Dryden 
Cleave  and  adhere  are  peculiarly  proper  in  the  mora 
acceptation ; 

Gold  and  his  gains  no  more  employ  his  mind, 

But,  driving  o'er  the  billows  with  the  wind, 

Cleaves  to  one  faithful  plank,  and  leaves  the  rest 
behind. — Rowk. 

That  there's  a  God  from  nature's  voice  is  clear; 

And  yet,  what  errours  to  tiiis  truth  adhere  ? 

Jknyns 

FOLLOWER,  ADHERENT,  PARTISAN. 

A  follower  is  one  who  follows  a  person  generally; 

an  adherent  is  one  who  adheres  to  his  cause ;  ^partisan 

is  the  follo'ver  of  a  party:  the  follower  follows  eith&r 
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ihe  parson,  the  interests,  or  tlie  principles  of  any  one; 
thus,  tlie  retinue  of  a  nobleman,  or  ilie  fi  lends  of  a 
siattJSLnau,  or  tliu  fjieiiUs  of  any  iiiau'o  uiiiuioiii:  i.iay 
be  styled  his  foliowcrs ; 

TUe  n\o\itn^u\  followers,  with  assistant  care, 
The  groaning  hero  to  his  cliariot  bear. — Popk. 
The  adherent  is  that  kinc'i  of  follower  wlio  espouses 
tlie  interests  of  another,  as  the  adherents  of  Charles  I. ; 
'  With  Addison,  the  wits,  his  adherents  and  followers, 
were  certairi  to  concur.' — Johnson.  A  follower  fol- 
lows near  or  at  a  distance  ;  but  the  adherent  is  always 
near  at  hand  ;  the  partisan  hangs  on  or  keeps  at  a  cer- 
tain distance:  ihe  follower  follows  from  various  mo- 
tives; the  adhsrent  adheres  from  a  personal  motive; 
{he  partisan,  from  a  partial  nr.olive;  'They  (the  Ja- 
cobins) then  proceed  iu  argument,  as  if  all  those  who 
disapprove  of  their  new  abuses  must  of  course  he  par- 
tisans of  the  old.' — Burke.  Charles  I.  had  as  many 
adherents  as  he  had  followers;  the  rebels  had  as  mauy 
partisans  as  they  had  adherents. 


TO  ADDUCE,  ALLEGE,  ASSIGN,  ADVANCE. 

.Adduce,  in  Latin  adduco,  compounded  of  ad  and 
duco  to  lead,  signifies  to  bring  forwards,  or  for  a  thing ; 
allege,  in  French  alleguer,  In  Latin  allego,  com- 
pounded of  al  or  ad  and  lego,  in  Greek  Xiyoi  to  speak, 
signifies  to  speak  for  a  thing ;  assign,  in  Frencii  as- 
signer,  Latin  assigno,  compounded  of  as  or  ad  and 
signo  to  sign  or  mark  out,  signifies  to  set  apart  for  a 
purpose;  advance  comes  from  the  Latin  advenio,  com- 
pounded of  ad  and  venio  to  come,  or  cause  to  come, 
signifying  to  bring  forward  a  thing. 

An  argument  is  adduced;  a  fact  or  a  charge  is 
alleged;  a  reason  is  assigned;  a  position  or  an 
opinion  is  advanced.  What  is  adduced  tends  to  cor- 
roborate or  invalidate;  'I  have  said  tiiat  Celsus  ad- 
duces neither  oral  nor  written  authority  against  Christ's 
miracles.' — Cumberland.  What  is  alleged  tends  to 
criminale  or  exculpate ;  *The  criminal  alleged  in  his 
defence,  that  wliat  he  had  done  was  to  raise  mirth, 
'  and  to  avoid  ceremony.' — Addison.  What  is  assigned 
tends  to  justify ;  '  If  we  consider  what  providential 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  these  three  particulars, 
we  shall  find  that  tlie  numbers  of  the  Jews,  their  dis- 
peision  and  adiierence  to  their  religion, have  furnished 
every  age,  and  every  nation  of  the  world,  with  the 
strongest  arguments  for  the  Christian  faith.' — Addi- 
son. What  is  advanced  tends  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate; 't  have  heard  of  one  that,  having  advanced 
some  erroneous  doctrines  of  philosophy,  refused  to  see 
the  experiments  by  which  they  were  confuted.'— John- 
son. Whoever  discusses  disputed  points  must  Iiave 
arguments  to  adduce  in  favour  of  his  principles:  cen- 
sures should  not  be  passed  where  nothing  improper 
can  be  alleged:  a  conduct  is  absurd  for  which  no 
reason  can  be  assigned :  those  who  advance  what 
they  cannot  maintain  expose  tlieir  ignorance  as  much 
as  their  folly. 

The  reasoner  adduces  facts  in  proof  of  what  he  has 
advanced.  The  accuser  alleges  circumstances  in 
support  of  his  charge.  The  philosophical  investigator 
assigns  causes  for  particular  phenomena. 

We  may  controvert  what  is  adduced  or  advanced; 
we  may  deny  what  is  alleged,  and  question  what  is 
assigned. 

TO  ADHERE,  ATTACH. 

Jidhere,  from  the  French  adherer,  Latin  adhcEreo,  is 
compounded  of  ad  and  Ikbvco  to  stick  close  to ;  attach, 
in  French  attacher,  is  compounded  of  at  or  ad  and 
tach  or  touch,  both  which  come  from  the  Latin  (07(0-0 
to  touch,  signifying  to  come  so  near  as  to  touch.       " 

A  thing  is  adherent  by  ihe  union  which  nature  pro- 
duces; it  is  attached  by  arbitrary  ties  which  keep  it 
close  to  another  thing.  Glutinous  bodies  are  apt  to 
adhere  lo  everything  tliey  touch:  a  smaller  building 
is  sometimes  attached  to  a  larger  by  a  passage,  or  some 
other  mode  of  communication. 

What  adheres  lo  a  thing  is  closely  joined  to  its  out- 
ward surface  ;  but  what  is  attached  may  be  fastened 
JO  it  by  the  intervention  of  a  third  body.  There  is  a 
universal  adhesion  in  nil  the  particles  of  matter  one  to 
aTiqther:  tho  sails  of  a  vessel  are  attached  to  a  mast 
Kr  means  of  ropch;  'The  play  which  this  pathetick 


prologue  was  attached  to,  was  a  comedy,  in  whic« 
Luberius  took  the  chc:acter  of  a  slave.'— Cumber 
la.\d. 

In  a  figurative  sense,  the  analogy  is  kept  up  in  thd 
use  of  iiieee  two  wunls.  Adherence  is  a  mode  of 
conduct;  attachment  a  slate  of  feehng.  We  adhen 
to  opinions  which  we  aro  determined  not  to  renounce; 
'  The  firm  adherence  of  the  Jews  to  their  religion  is  no 
less  remarkable  than  their  numbers  and  disiiersion.'— 
Addison.  We  are  attached  to  opinions  for  which  oui 
feelings  are  strongly  prepossessed.  "It  is  the  charactei 
of  obstinacy  to  adhere  to  a  fine  of  conduct  after  it  ia 
proved  to  be  injurious:  some  persons  are  not  to  bf 
attached  by  the  ordinary  lies  of  relationship  or  friend- 
ship ;  *  The  conqueror  seems  to  have  been  fully  ap- 
prized of  tlie  strength  which  the  new  government 
might  derive  from  a  clergy  more  closely  attached  lo 
himself.' — Tyrwhitt. 


ADHESION,  ADHERENCE. 

These  terms  are  both  derived  from  the  verb  adhert^ 
one  expressing  the  proper  or  figurative  sense,  and  tlie 
other  the  moral  sense  or  acceptation. 

There  is  a  power  of  adhesion  in  all  glutinous  bodies ; 
'  We  suffer  equal  pahi  from  the  pertinacious  adhesion 
of  unwelcome  images,  as  from  the  evanescence  of 
those  which  are  pleasing  and  useful.'— Johnson. 
There  is  a  disposition  for  adherence  in  steady  minds 
'  Shakspeare's  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposei 
him  to  the  ceifsure  of  criticks,  who  form  iheir  judge- 
ments upon  narrower  principles.' — Johnson. 


ADJACENT,  ADJOINING,  CONTIGUOUS 
Adjacent,  in  Latin  adjacens,  participle  of  adjaccc,  ia 
compounded  of  ad  anAjaceo  to  lie  near ;  adjoining,  aa 
the  words  imply,  signifies  being  joined  together;  con 
tiguous,  in  French  contigu,  I^aiin  contiguus,  comoa 
from  contingo  or  con  and  tango,  signifying  to  touch 
close. 

What  in  adjacent  may  be  separated  altogether  by  the 
intervention  of  some  third  object;  'They  have  been 
beating  up  for  volunteers  at  York,  and  ths  towns  ad- 
jacent; but  nobody  will  list.' — Granville.  What  ia 
adjoining  must  touch  in  some  part;  'As  he  happens  to 
have  no  esUite  adjoining  equal  lo  his  own,  his  oppres- 
sions are  often  borne  without  resistance.' — Johnson. 
What  is  conaguous  must  be  fitted  to  louch  entirely  on 
one  side ;  '  W'e  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundaries  of  a 
wood  wliich  lay  contiguous  to  a  plain.' — Steele. 
Lands  are  (K^nteni  to  a  house  or  a  town;  fields  are 
adjoining  to  cich  other;  houses  contiguous  to  each 
other. 

EPITHET,  ADJECTIVE. 

Epithet  is  the  technical  term  of  the  rhetorician  ;  ad 
jcctive  thai  of  the  ^'■j\nimarian.  The  same  word  is  an 
epithet  as  it  qualii^ts  the  sense;  it  is  an  adjective  a^t 
is  a  part  of  speech :  t'lLs  in  the  phrase  'Alexander  the 
Great,'  great  is  an  ejiiihst,  inasmucli  as  it  designates 
Alexander  in  disUnctiOii  from  all  other  persons:  it  ia 
an  adjective  as  it  expre^^sos  a  quality  in  distinclion 
fi  om  the  noun  Alexande;,  WL'ich  denotes  a  thing.  The 
epithet  hiQzTov  is  the  word  Rddeil  by  way  of  ornament 
to  the  diction;  the  adjecti'ce,  finn:  adjectivnin,  is  the 
word  added  to  the  noun  as  its  i.pp?.ndage,  and  made 
subservient  to  it  in  all  its  inl!ectioMs.  When  we  are 
estimating  the  meriis  of  any  o:ie"s  ctyle  or  composi- 
tion, we  should  speak  of  the  epithets  he  uses ;  when 
we  are  talking  of  words,  Iheir  dependencies,  and  rela- 
tione, we  should  speak  of  adjectives:  an  epithet  is 
cither  gentle  or  harsh,  an  adjective  is  either  a  noun  or 
a  ;ironoun  adjective. 

All  adjectives  are  epithets,  hnt  all  epithi*'^  are  nol 
adjeMves;  thus  in  Virgil's  Pater  ^^neas,  the  pater  ii 
an  epithet,  but  not  an  adjective. 

TO  ABSTRACT,  SEPARATE,  DISTINOUISH 
Abstrcct,  V.  Absent ;  separate,  in  Latin  scp^f-ratus 
participle  of  separo,  is  compounded  of  se  ano  paro  t( 
dispose  apart,  signifying  to  put  things  asunder,  a.  at  i 
distance  from  e;ich  other;  distinguish,  in  French  du 
tingucTf  Latin  distinguo,  is  compounded  of  the  sj)*! 
rative  preposition  dis  and  tingo  to  tinge  or  colour,  si,« 
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ntfying  to  give  different  marks  by  \vhich  tlicy  may  be 
Known  frotn  each  other. 

Abstract  is  used  hi  the  moral  sense  only  ;  separate 
mostly  in  a  pliysicol  sense;  distinguish  either  iii  a 
moral  or  physical  sense:  we  abstract  wliiit  we  wish  to 
regard  parlicularlyandindividuslly;  wescpanite  what 
we  wish  not  to  be  united;  we  distijiffuis/t  what  we 
wish  not  to  confound.  The  mind  pertbi  ins  iJie  otBce 
of  abstraction  for  itself;  separativff  and  distinifuisk' 
an  f  are  exerted  on  external  objects.*    Arrangement, 

filice,  time,  and  circumstances  serve  to  separate;  liie 
[leas  formed  of  things,  the  outwnrd  marks  attached 
to  them,  the  qualities  attributed  to  them,  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish. 

By  the  operation  of  abstraction  the  mind  creates  for 
Itself  a  niuitiiude  of  new  ideas;  in  the  act  of  separa- 
tion bodies  are  removed  from  each  otlier  by  distance 
of  place :  in  the  act  of  di$tniguiskii>g  objects  are  dis- 
covered to  be  similar  or  dissimilar,  dualities  are  ab- 
stracted from  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  inherent: 
countries  are  separated  by  moumains  or  seas:  their 
inliabitanls  are  distinguishsd  by  their  dress,  language, 
or  marmers.  The  mind  is  never  less  abstracted  from 
one's  friends  than  when  separated  from  them  by  Im- 
mense oceans:  it  requin^s  a  keen  eye  lo  distinguish 
objects  tliat  bear  a  itreat  resemblance  to  each  olher. 
Volatile  persons  easdy  abstract  their  minds  fioni  the 
most  solemn  scenes  to  fix  them  on  liifling  objects  that 
pass  before  tliem ;  'We  ought  to  abstract  our  minds 
from  the  observation  of  an  excellence  in  those  we  con- 
verse with,  till  we  liave  received  soine  good  informa- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  their  minds.' — Steele,  An 
unsocial  temper  leads  some  men  to  separate  themselves 
from  all  their  companions;  'It  is  an  enunent  instance 
of  Newton's  superioiity  to  the  rest  of  mankind  that 
he  was  able  to  separate  knowledge  from  those  weak- 
neses'by  which  knowledge  is  generally  disgraced.' — 
Johnson.  An  absurd  ambiiion  leads  others  to  distin- 
^wA  themselvL's  by  their  eccentricities;  'Fonieneiie, 
in  his  panegyrick  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  closes  a  limg 
enumeration  of  that  philosopher's  virtues  and  attain- 
ments with  an  observation  that  he  was  not  distin- 
guished from  other  men  by  any  singularity  eiiher 
natural  or  affected.' — Johnson. 


TO  DEDUCT,  SUBTRACT. 

Deduct,  from  thy  Latin  dednctus  participle  of  de- 
lucoj  and  subtract,  Aom  subtractum  participle  of  sub- 
traho,  liave  both  the  sense  of  taking  from,  but  the 
former  is  used  in  a  general,  and  the  latter  in  a  technical 
sense.  He  who  makes  anrstimate  is  obliged  to  deduct; 
\\s  'vho  makes  a  calculation  is  obliged  to  subtract. 

Ihe  tradesman  deducts  what  has  been  paid  from 
wb'  remains  due;  'The  popish  clergy  took  to  them- 
selves the  whole  residue  of  the  intestate's  estate,  after 
the  two-thirds  of  the  wife  and  children  we'ce  deducted.^ 
— Rlackstone.  The  accountant  suiiracts  small  sums 
from  the  gioss  amount;  'A  codicil  is  a  supplement  to 
a  will,  beitig  for  its  explanation  or  alteration,  or  to 
make  some  additi()n  to  or  else  some  subtraction  from 
Ihe  former  dispositions  of  the  testator.' — Blackstone. 


TO  SEPARATE,  SEVER,  DISJOIN,  DETACH. 
Whatever  is  united  or  joined  in  any  way  may  be 
separated  {v.  To  subtract)^  be  the  junction  natural  or 
Bilificial;  'Can  a  body  he  inflammable  from  which  it 
would  puzzle  a  chymist  to  separate  an  inflammable 
ingredient  ?'— Boile.  To  sever,  which  is  but  a  varia- 
tion of  the  veib  to  separate,  is  a  mode  of  separating 
natural  bodies,  or  bodies  naturally  joined  :  'To  men- 
tion only  that  species  of  shell  fisli  thatgrowto  the  sur- 
face of  several  rocks,  and  immediately  die  upon  their 
being  severed  from  the  place  where  they  grow.' — 
Addison.  We  may  separate  in  part  or  entirely;  we 
sever  entirely;  we  separate  with  or  without  violence; 
we  sever  with  violence  only:  we  may  separate  papers 
which  have  been  f)asied  together,  or  fruits  which  have 
grown  together;  but  the  head  is  seuererf  from  the  body, 
Dr  a  branch  from  the  trunk.  There  is  the  same  dis- 
tinction between  these  terms  in  their  moral  applicaLion ; 
'They  (the  French  republicans)  never  have  aban- 
ioned,  aiid  never  will  abandon,  their  old  steady  maxim 

♦  Vide  Abne  Girard :  "  Distinguer,  separcr.''  \ 


of  separating  the  people  from  their  governnieni 

Burke. 

Better  I  were  distract; 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  seoer'd  from  my  griefs. 
Bhaksfuaku 
To  separate  may  be  said  of  things  which  are  only  re- 
Hiotely  connected ;  disjoin,  whictj  signides  to  destroy  a 
junction,  is  said  of  things  which  are  so  intiinately  con> 
nected  that  tliey  might  be  joined;  'In  times  and  re- 
gions, so  disjoined  from  each  other  that  there  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  any  communication  of  senti- 
ments, has  prevailed  a  general  and  unirbrmexpectaiion 
of  propiiiating  God  by  corpoi*^l  austerities.' — John- 
son. We  sc/jflraie  as  convenience  requires;  we  may 
separate  in  a  right  or  a  wrong  manner :  we  mostly  dis- 
J«:7i  things  which  ought  to  remain  Joined  ;  Wf  separate 
syllables  in  order  lo  distinguish  them,  but  they  are 
sometimes  disjoined  In  writing  by  an  accidental 
erasure.  To  detach,  which  sigrdfies  to  destroy  a  con 
tract,  has  an  inlermediate  sense  between  separate  and 
disjoin,  applying  to  bodies  which  are  neither  so  h)osely 
connected  as  the  former,  nor  so  closely  as  the  latter: 
we  separate  things  that  ilireclly  meet  in  no  point;  we 
disjoin  those  which  meet  in  every  point;  we  detach 
those  things  whicl)  meet  in  one  point  only;  '  The  seve- 
ral parts  of  it  are  detached  one  from  the  other,  and  yet 
join  again,  one  cannot  tell  how.'— Pope.  Sometimes 
the  word  detach  has  a  moral  application,  as  lo  detack 
persons,  that  is,  ihemindsof  pei&oiis,  from  their  parly; 
so  likewise  detached,  in  distinction  from  a  comiected 
piece  of  composition  ;  '  As  foi  the  detached  rhapsodies 
which  Lycurgiis  in  more  early  times  brought  with  him 
out  of  Asia,  they  must  have  been  exceedingly  imper 
feet.' — Cumberland. 

TO  DISJOINT,  DISMEMBER. 

Disjoint  signifies  to  separate  at  the  joint ;  dismemoer 
sigrnfies  to  separate  the  members. 

The   terms   here   spoken  of  derive  their  distinct 
meaning  and  application  from  tlie  Bignification  of  the 
words  joint  and  member.    A  limb  of  ilie  body  may  be 
disjointed  if  it  be  so  put  out  of  ihe  joint  that  it  carmol 
act;  but  the  body  liseK  is  dismembered  when  the  dif- 
ferent limbs  or  parts  are  sepaialed  from  each  other 
So  in  the  metaphorical  sense  onr  ideas  are  said  to  be 
di^ointed  when  they  are  so  thrown  out  of  llieij-  order 
that  they  do  not  fall  in  with  one  another;  and  king 
doms  are  said  to  be  dismembered  where  any  i,ait  or 
parts  are  separated  from  the  rest; 
Along  the  woods,  along  the  mouiish  fens, 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  comim*  storm, 
And  up  among  the  loose  disjointed  clifls. 

Thomson. 
Where  shall  I  find  his  corjjse  1  What  earth  sustains 
His  trunk  dismembered  and  his  cold  remains? 

Drvden 
And  yet,  deluded  man, 
A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past, 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  resolv'd 
Wiih  new  flusli'd  hopes  to  run  the  giddy  round 
Thomson 
'  The  kingdom  of  East  Saxony  was  dismembered  from 
that  of  Kent.'— Hume. 


TO  ADDICT,  DEVOTE,  APPLY. 

Addict,  in  Latin  addictus,  participle  of  addico,  com 
pounded  of  ad  and  dico,  signifies  lo  speak  or  declare  iq 
favour  of  a  thing,  to  exert  one's  self  in  its  favourj 
devote,  in  Latin  devotus,  participle  of  devoveo,  signi 
fies  to  vow  or  make  resolutions  for  a  thing;  apply,  in 
French  appliquer,  Latin  applico,  is  compounded  of 
ap  or  ad  and  plico,  signifying  to  knit  or  join  one's  self 
to  a  thing. 

To  addict  is  lo  indulge  one's  self  in  any  particular 
practice  ,  to  devote  is  to  direct  one's  powers  and  means 
to  any  particular  pursuit;  to  apply  is  to  employ  one's 
time  or  attention  about  any  object.  Men  are  addicted 
to  vices;  they  devote  tiieir  talents  to  the  acquirement 
of  any  art  or  science:  they  apply  ihe.iv  minds  to  the 
investigation  of  a  subject. 

Children  heirin  early  to  addict  themselves  to  lying 
when  they  have  any  thing  to  conceal.  People  whc 
are  devoted  to  their  appetites  are  burdensome  to  them 
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selves,  and  to  all  with  whom  they  are  connected. 
Whoevor  applies  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  and  the  works  of  creation,  will  feel  himself 
impressed  with  sublime  and  reverenii,al  ideas  of  the 
Creator. 

We  are  addicted  to  a  thing  froLJ  an  irresistible 
passion  or  propensity;  'As  the  pleasures  of  luxury 
are  very  expensive,  they  put  those  who  are  addicted  to 
them  upon  raising  fresh  supplies  of  money  by  all  the 
methods  of  rapaciousness  and  corruption.' — Addison. 
We  are  devoted  to  a  thing  from  a  strong  but  settled 
attachment  to  it;  'Persons  who  have  devoted  tiiem- 
elves  to  God  are  venerable  l.o  all  who  fear  him.' — 
Berkeley.  We  apply  to  a  thing  from  a  sense  of  its 
utility;  'Tully  has  observed  that  a  lamb  no  sooner 
fails  from  its  mother,  but  immediately,  and  of  its  own 
accord,  it  applies  Itself  to  the  teat.* — Addison.  We 
addict  ourselves  to  study  by  yielding  to  our  passion  for 
it :  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  service  of  our  king  and 
country  by  employing  all  our  powers  to  their  benefit: 
we  apply  to  business  by  giving  it  all  the  time  and 
attention  that  it  requires. 

Addict  is  seldomer  used  in  a  good  than  in  a  bad 
sense ;  devote  is  mostly  employed  in  a  good  sense ; 
apply  in  an  indifferent  sense. 

TO  ADDRESS,  APPLY. 

Address  is  compounded  of  ad  and  dress^  in  Spanish 
derecar^  Latin  direxi^  preterit  of  dirigo  to  direct,  sig- 
nifying to  direct  one's  self  to  an  object;  apply,  v.  To 
addict. 

An  address  is  immediately  directed  from  one  party 
to  another,  either  personally  or  by  writing ;  an  ap- 
plication may  be  made  through  the  medium  of  a  third 
I,erson.  An  address  may  be  made  for  an  indifferent 
purpose  or  without  any  express  object ;  but  an  appli- 
cation is  always  occasioned  by  some  serious  circum- 
stance. 

We  address  those  to  whom  we  speak  or  write; 
'Many  are  the  inconveniences  which  happen  from  the 
imijroper  manner  of  adrfrcss,  in  common  speech,  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  or  different  quality.' — 
Steele.  We  apply  to  those  to  whom  we  wish  to 
communicate  some  object  of  personal  interest;  'Thus 
all  the  words  of  lordship,  honour,  and  grace,  are  only 
repetitions  to  a  man  that  the  king  has  ordered  him  to 
be  called  so,  but  no  evidences  that  there  is  any  thing  in 
himself  that  would  give  the  man,  who  applies  to  him, 
those  ideas  without  the  creation  of  his  master.' — 
Steele,  An  address  therefore  may  be  made  without 
an  application ;  and  an  application  may  be  made  by 
means  of  an  address. 

It  is  a  privilege  of  the  British  Constitution,  that  the 
subject  may  address  tlie  monarch,  and  apply  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.  We  cannot  pass  through  (he 
streels  of  the  meltopulis  without  being  continually  ad- 
dressed by  beggars,  who  apply  for  the  relief  of  arti- 
ficial more  than  for  real  wants.  Men  in  power  are 
always  exposed  to  be  publickly  addressed  by  persons 
who  wish  to  obtrude  their  opinions  upon  tliem,  and  to 
have  perpetual  applications  from  those  who  solicit 
favours. 

An  address  may  be  rude  or  civil,  an  application 
may  be  frequentor  urgent.  It  is  impertinent  lo  address 
any  one  with  whom  we  are  not  acquainted,  unless  we 
have  any  reason  for  making  an  application  to  them. 


TO  ATTEND  TO,  MIND,  REGARD,  HEED, 

N'")TICE. 

Attend^  in  French  attendre.,  Latin  attcvdo,  com- 
pounded of  at  or  ad  and  tendo  tn  stretch,  signifies  to 
stretch  or  bend  the  mind  to  a  ihitig ;  wind,  from  the 
noun  mind,  signifies  lo  have  in  the  mind;  regard^  in 
French  rcgarder,  compounded  of  re  and  garder,  comes 
from  the  German  wahren  to  see  or  look  at,  signifying 
to  look  upon  again  or  with  attention  ;  heed,  in  German 
hUthen,  in  al'.  probabiliiy  comes  from  into,  and  the 
Latin  video  to  see  or  pay  attention  to ;  notice,  from  the 
Latin  notitia  knowledge,  signifies  to  get  llie  knowledge 
of  or  have  in  one's  mind. 

The  idea  of  fixing  the  mind  on  an  object  is  common 
to  all  these  terms.  As  this  is  ihe  characteristick  of 
attention,  attend  \a  the  generick,  the  rest  are  sjiecifick 
terms.  We  attend  in  minding,  regarding,  heeding, 
and  noticing,  and  also  W  many  cases  in  which  these 


words  are  not  employed.  I'd  mini  ia  to  jiitend  to  a 
thing,  so  that  it  may  not  be  ibrgotten ;  to  regard  is  to 
look  on  a  thing  as  of  importance ;  to  heed  is  to  attend 
to  a  thing  from  a  principle  of  caution ;  to  notice  is  Ic 
think  on  that  which  strikes  the  senses. 

We  attend  to  a  speaker  when  we  hear  and  under 
stand  his  words  ;  '  Conversation  will  naturally  furnish 
us  with  hints  which  we  did  not  attend  to,  and  make 
us  enjoy  other  men's  parts  and  reflections  as  well  as 
our  own.' — Addibon.  We  mind  what  is  said  when  we 
bear  it  in  mind  ; 

Cease  to  request  me,  let  us  mind  our  way, 
Another  song  requires  another  day. — Drydek 
We  regard  what  is  said  by  dwelling  and  reflecting  on 
it ;  '  The  voice  of  reason  is  more  to  be  regarded  than 
the  bent  of  any  present  inclination.' — Addison.    Heed 
is  given  to  whatever  awakens  a  sense  of  danger ; 
Ah  I  why  was  ruin  so  attractive  made, 
Or  why  fond  man  so  easily  betray'd  ? 
Why  heed  we  not,  while  mad  we  haste  along, 
The  gentle  voice  of  peace  or  pleasure's  song  1 
Collins 
JVotice  is  taken  of  what  passes  outwardly ;  '  I  believe 
that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden  was  gleaned  from  acci- 
dental intelligence  and  various  conversation,  by  vigi- 
lance that  permitted  nothing  to  pass  withcut  notice.^ — 
Johnson.  Children  should  always  attend  when  sjioken 
to,  and  mind  what  is  said  to  them  ;  they  should  regard 
the  counsels  of  their  parents,  so  as  to  make  them  the 
rule  of  their  conduct,  and  heed  their  warnings  so  as  to 
avoid  the  evil ;  they  should  notice  what  passes  before 
them  so  as  to  apply  it  to  some  useful  purpose.    It  is  a 
part  of  politeness  to  attend  to  every  minute  circum- 
stance which  affects  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
those  with  whom  we  associate :  men  who  are  actuated 
by  any  passion  seldom  pay  any  regard  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience;  nor  heed  the  unfavourable  impressiona 
which  their  conduct  makes  on  others ;  for  in  f^ct  they 
seldom  think  what  is  said  of  tiiem  lo  be  worth  theii 
notice. 


TO  ATTEND,  HEARKEN,  LISTEN. 

Attend,  v.  To  attend  to ;  hearken,  in  German  horchcn 
is  an  intensive  of  hSren  to  hear ;  listen  probably  comes 
from  the  German  lUsten  to  lust  after,  because  listening 
springs  from  an  eager  desire  lo  hear. 

Attend  is  a  mental  action  ;  hearken  both  corporeal 
and  mental ;  listen  simply  corporeal.  To  attend  is  to 
have  the  mind  engaged  on  what  we  hear  ;  to  hearken 
and  listen  are  lo  strive  to  hear.  People  attend  when 
they  are  addressed ; 

Hush'd  winds  the  topmost  branches  scarcely  bend, 

As  if  thy  tuneful  song  they  did  attend. — Dryden 
They  hearken  to  what  is  said  by  others;  'What  a 
deluge  of  lust,  and  fraud,  and  violence  would  in  a  little 
time  overflow  the  whole  nation,  if  these  wise  advocates 
for  morality  (the  freethinkers)  were  universally  heark- 
ened to.'— Berkeley.  Men  listen  to  what  passes  be 
iween  others ; 

While  Chaos  hush'd  stands  listening  to  the  Doi.se, 

And  wonders  at  confusion  not  his  own. — Dennis. 

It  is  always  proper  lo  attend,  and  mostly  of  impor- 
tance to  hearken,  but  frequently  improper  to  listen. 
The  mind  that  is  occupied  with  another  object  cannot 
attend:  we  are  not  disposed  to  hearken  when  the  thing 
does  not  appear  interesting:  curiosity  often  impels  to 
listening  to  what  does  not  concern  the  listener. 

Listen  is  sometimes  used  figuratively  for  hearir.g, 
so  as  to  attend :  it  is  necessary  at  all  times  to  listen  to 
the  dictates  of  reason.  It  is  of  great  importance  for  a 
learner  to  attend  to  the  rules  that  are  laid  down  ■  it  i? 
essential  for  young  people  in  general  to  hearken  to  the 
counsels  of  rlieir  elders,  and  to  listen  to  the  admoni- 
tions of  conscience. 


TO  HEAR,  HEARKEN,  OVERHEAR 

To  hear  is  properly  the  act  of  the  ear ;  it  is  somt- 
limes  totally  abstracted  from  the  mind,  when  we  Aea; 
and  do  not  understand  ; 

I  Inok'd,  I  listen'd,  dreadful  sounds  I  hear, 
And  the  dire  forms  of  liostile  gods  appear. 

Dryden 
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To  hearken  Is  nn  af*  of  the  car,  ind  the  mind  in  con- 
j^inctioii ;  it  implies  an  effort  to  Year,  a  lendeucy  of  the 
ear: 

But  aged  Nereus  hearkens  to  his  love. — Drxdkn. 
To  overhear  is  to  hear  clandestinely,  or  unknown  to 
the  person  who  is  heard,  whather  designedly  or  not ; 
If  he  fall  of  that 

He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off; 

l<^erheard  him  and  his  pra/jtices.— Suakspkark. 
We  hear  sounds :  we  hearken  for  the  sense  ;  we  or*?r- 
hear  ilie  woids  ;  a  quick  ear  hears  the  smallest  sound; 
a.  willing  mind  hearkens  tu  what  is  said:  a  prying 
curiosity  leads  to  overhearing. 

ATTENTION,  APPLICATION,  STUDY. 

These  terms  indicate  a  direction  of  tlte  thoughts  to 
an  object,  but  differing  in  the  degree  of  steadiness  and 
force. 

attention  {v.  To  attend  to)  marks  the  simple  bend- 
ing of  the  mind;  application  {v.  To  address)  marks 
an  envelopnienl  or  engagement  of  the  powera ;  a  bring- 
ing theiu  into  a  state  of  close  contact ;  study,  from  the 
Latin  studeo  to  desire  eagerly,  marks  a  degree  of  ap- 
plication that  arises  from  a  strong  desire  uf  atLtiining 
the  object. 

Attention  is  the  first  requisite  for  making  a  progress 
in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge ;  it  may  be  given  in 
various  degrees,  and  it  rewards  according  to  the  pro- 
portion in  which  it  is  given ;  a  divided  attention  is 
however  more  hurtful  than  otherwise;  it  retards  the 
progress  of  the  learner  while  it  injures  his  mind  by 
improper  exercise ; '  Those  whom  sorrow  incapacitates 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  contemplation,  may  properly 
apply  to  such  diversions,  provided  tliey  are  innocent, 
as  lay  strong  hold  on  the  attention.'' — Johnson.  jSp- 
plication  is  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  perfection 
in  any  pursuit ;  it  cannot  be  partial  or  variable,  like 
attention;  it  must  be  the  constant  exercise  of  power 
or  the  regular  and  uniform  use  of  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  end ;  youth  is  the  period  for  application, 
when  the  powers  of  body  and  mind  are  in  full  vigour ; 
no  degree  of  it  in  after-life  will  supply  ifs  deficiency 
in  younger  years;  'I  could  heartily  wish  there  was 
the  same  application  and  endeavours  to  cultivate  and 
improve  our  church  nmsick  as  have  been  lately  be- 
stowed upon  that  of  the  stage.' — Addison.  Study  is 
that  species  of  application  which  is  most  purely  intel- 
lectual in  its  nature  ;  it  is  the  exercise  of  the  mind  for 
itself  and  in  itself,  its  native  effort  to  arrive  at  ma- 
turity; it  embraces  both  attention  and  application. 
The  student  a^erwis  to  all  he  hears  and  sees;  applies 
what  he  has  learned  to  the  acquirement  of  what  he 
wishes  to  learn,  and  digests  the  whole  by  tlie  exercise 
of  reflection  :  as  nothing  is  thoroughly  understood  or 
properly  reduced  to  practice  without  study,  the  pro- 
fessional man  must  choose  this  road  in  order  to  reacli 
[he  summit  of  excellence ;  *  Oiher  things  may  be  seized 
with  mighty  or  purchased  with  money,  but  knowledge 
Is  to  be  gained  only  with  study.' — Johnson. 


TO  DISREGARD,  NEGLECT,  SLIGHT. 

To  disregard  signifies  properly  not  to  regard; 
neglect^  in  Latin  neglectus,  participle  of  negligo,  com- 
pounded of  nee  and  lego,  signifies  not  to  choose; 
slight,  from  light,  signifies  to  make  light  of  or  set 
light  by. 

We  disregard  the  warnings,  the  words,  or  opinions 
of  another;  we  neglect  their  injunctions  or  their  pre- 
cepts. To  disregard  results  from  the  settled  purpose 
of  the  mit;d  ;  to  neglect  from  a  temporary  forgetfuN 
ness  or  oversight.  What  is  disregarded  is  seen  and 
passed  over ;  what  is  neglected  is  generally  not  thought 
of  at  the  time  required.  What  is  disregarded  does 
not  strike  tlie  mind  at  al" ;  what  is  neglected  enters 
the  mind  only  when  it  is  before  the  eye :  the  former  is 
an  action  employed  on  present  objects;  the  latter 
an  that  which  is  oast :  what  we  disregard  is  not 
esteemed ;  '  The  new  notion  that  has  prevailed  of 
late  jears  that  the  Christian  religion  is  little  more 
than  a  good  system  of  morality,  must  in  course  draw 
m  a  disregard  to  spiritual  exercise.'— Gibson.  What 
we  neglect  is  often  esteeme(\  hut  not  sufficiently  to  be 
teineriibuied  or  oractised ; 


Beauty  's  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass; 

As  lilies  lie  neglected  on  the  plain, 

While  dusky  hyacinths  for  use  rem;iin. — Drkden. 
A  child  disregards  the  prudent  counsels  of  a  parent; 
he  neglects  to  use  the  remedies  which  have  been  pre 
scribed  to  him. 

Disregard  and  neglect  are  frequenlly  net  personal 
acts ;  tliey  rcsjiect  iTie  thing  more  than  the  person ; 
slight  is  altogether  an  intentional  act  towards  an  indi- 
vidual. We  disregard  or  neglect  things  often  from  a 
heedlessness  of  temper;  the  consequence  either  of 
youth  or  habit:  we  slight  a  person  from  feelings  of 
dislike  or  contempt.  Young  people  should  disregard 
nothing  tliat  Is  said  to  them  by  tlieir  superiours;  nor 
neglect  any  thing  which  they  are  enjoined  to  do ;  nor 
slight  any  one  to  whom  they  owe  personal  attention ; 
'  You  cannot  expect  your  son  should  have  any  regard 
for  one  whom  he  sees  you  slight.' — Locke.  Slight  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  moral  objects  in  the  same 
sense  ;  '  When  once  devotion  fancies  herself  under  the 
influence  of  a  divine  impulse,  it  is  no  wonder  she  slights 
human  ordinances.'— Addison. 


INADVERTENCY,  INAT'J'EKTION, 
OVERSIGHT. 
Tnad'eertm.cy,  from  advert  to  turn  the  mind  to,  Is 
allied  to  inattention  {v.  Mtientive),  when  the  act  cf 
the  mind  is  signified  in  general  terms;  and  to  over- 
sight when  any  particular  instance  of  inadvertency 
occurs.  Inadvertency  never  designates  a  Imbit,  but 
inattention  does;  the  former  term,  therefore,  is  un- 
qualified by  tlie  reproachful  sense  which  attaches  to 
the  latter :  any  one  may  be  guilty  of  inadvertencies, 
since  the  mind  that  is  occupied  with  many  subjecta 
equally  serious  may  be  turned  so  steadily  towards 
some  that  otiiers  may  escape  notice;  'Ignoiance  or 
inadvei'tencyw'xW  admit  of  some  extenuation.'— Socffn, 
Inattenticn,  which  designates  a  direct  want  of  atten- 
tion, is  always  a  fault,  and  belongs  only  to  the  young, 
or  such  as  are  thoughtless,  either  by  nature  or  circum- 
stances ;  'The  expense  of  attending  (the  Scottish 
Parliament),  the  inattention  of  the  age  to  any  legal 
or  regular  system  of  government,  but  above  all,  the 
exorbitant  authority  of  the  nobles,  made  this  privilege 
of  so  little  value  as  to  be  almost  neglectf.d.' — Robert- 
son. Since  inad-oertency  is  an  occasional  act,  it  must 
not  be  too  often  repealed,  or  it  becomes  inattention 
An  oversight  is  properly  a  species  of  inadvertency 
wiiich  arises  from  looking  over,  or  passing  by,  a  thing 
Inadvertency  seems  to  refer  rather  to  the  cause  of  the 
mistake,  namely,'  the  particular  abstraction  of  the  mind 
from  the  object ;  the  term  oversight  seems  to  refer  to 
the  mistake  itself,  namely,  the  missing  something 
which  ought  to  liave  been  taken  :  it  is  an  inadvertency 
in  a  person  to  nmit  speaking  to  one  of  the  company; 
it  is  an  oversight  in  a  tradesman  who  omits  to  include 
certain  articles  in  his  reckoning :  we  pardon  an  inad 
uerie7ic^  in  another,  since  the  consequences  are  never 
serious;  we  must  be  guarded  against  oversights  in 
business,  as  their  consequences  may  be  serious  ;  '  The 
ancient  criLlcks  discover  beauties  which  escape  the  ob- 
servation of  the  vulgar,  and  very  often  find  reasons 
for  palliating  such  little  slips  and  oversights  in  the 
writings  of  eminent  authors.' — Addison. 

TO  NEGLECT,  OMIT. 

J^eglect^  V.  To  disregard;  omit,  in  Latin  omitto,  OX 
ob  and  witto,  signifies  to  put  aside. 

The  idea  of  leiiing  pass  or  slip,  or  of  not  using,  is 
comprehended  in  the  signification  of  both  these 
terms;  the  former  is,  however,  a  culpable,  the  latter 
an  indifferent,  action.  What  we  neglect  ought  not  to 
be  neglected  ; 

Heaven, 

Where  honour  due  and  reverence  none  neglect. 

SllLTON. 

What  we  owit  may  be  omitted  or  otherwise,  as  conve- 
nience requires;  '  These  personal  comparisons  £  omit 
because  I  would  say  nothing  that  may  savour  of  a 
spirit  of  flattery.' — Bacon.  In  indifferent  matters  they 
may  sometimes  be  applifid  Indifferently;  'It  is  the 
great  excellence  of  learning,  that  It  borrows  very  little 
from  time  or  place  ;  but  this  quality  which  constitutes 
much  of  its  value  is  one  occasion  of  neglect     Wha 
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may  be  done  at  all  limes  wi.h  equal  propriety  is  de- 
terred from  day  to  day,  till  llie  mind  is  gradually  recon- 
ciled to  the  omission."— J oiivaoN.  These  terms  differ, 
however,  in  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied ;  that 
is  neglected  which  is  practicable  or  serves  for  action ; 
that  is  omitted  which  serves  for  intellectual  purposes: 
we  neglect  an  opportunity,  we  neglect  the  means,  the 
time,  the  use,  and  the  like  ;  we  omit  a  word,  a  sentence, 
a  figure,  a  stroke,  a  circumstance,  and  the  liice. 

NEGLKSENT,  REMISS,  CARELESS,  THOUGHT- 
LESS, HEED1.ESS,  INATTENTIVE. 

J^effligent  {v.  To  disregard)  and  remiss  respect  the 
outward  action :  careless^  heedless,  thoughtless,  and 
inattentive  respect  the  state  of  the  mind. 

J^egligence  and  rem2.s5reess  consist  in  not  doing  what 
oughfto  be  done;  carelessness  and  the  other  mental 
defects  may  show  themselves  in  doing  wrong,  as  well 
as  in  not  doing  at  all ;  negligence  and  remissness  are 
therefore,  lo  carelessness  and  the  others,  as  the  effect 
to  the  cause  ;  for  no  one  is  so  apt  to  be  negligent  and 
remiss  as  he  who  is  careless,  although  at  the  same 
lime  negligence  and  remissness  arise  from  oi  her  causes, 
and  carelessness,  thoughtlessness,  &c.  pioduce  like- 
wise other  effects.  Meghgent  is  a  stronger  teim  than 
remiss  :  one  is  negligent  in  neglecting  the  thing  that  is 
expressly  before  one's  eyes ;  one  is  remiss  in  forgetting 
that  which  was  enjoined  some  lime  previously;  the 
vvant  of  will  renders  a  person  negligent ;  the  want  of 
interest  renders  a  person  remiss:  one  is  negligent  in 
regard  to  business,  and  the  performance  of  bodily  la- 
bour ;  one  is  remiss  in  duty,  or  in  such  things  as  re- 
spect mental  exertion.  Servants  are  commonly  negli- 
gent in  what  concerns  their  master's  interest;  teachers 
are  remiss  in  not  correcting  the  faults  of  their  pupils. 
JfTegligmcc  is  therefore  the  fault  of  persons  of  all  de- 
scriptions, but  particularly  those  in  low  condition; 
'  The  two  classes  most  apt  to  be  negligent  of  this  duty 
(religious  retirement)  are  the  men  of  pleasure,  and  the 
men  of  business.' — Blair.  Remissness  is  a  fault 
peculiar  to  those  in  a  more  elevated  station  ; 

My  gen'rous  brother  is  of  gentle  kind, 

He  seems  remiss-,  but  bears  a  valiant  mind.— Popk. 
A  clerk  in  an  office  is  negligent  in  not  making  proper 
meninrandunis;  a  magistrate,  or  the  head  of  an  insti- 
tution, isremiss  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority  by  not 
checking  irregularities. 

Ca)-eless  denotes  the  want  of  care  (v.  Care)  in  the 
manner  of  doinc  things ;  thoughtless  denotes  the  want 
of  thought  or  reflection  about  things;  heedless  denotes 
the  wantof  heeding  {v.  To  attend)  or  regarding  things; 
inattentive  denotes  the  want  of  attention  lo  things  {v. 
To  attend  to). 

One  is  careless  only  in  tiivial  matters  of  behaviour; 
one  is  thoughtless  in  matters  of  greater  moment,  in 
what  respects  the  conduct.  Carelessness  leads  chil- 
dren to  make  mistakes  in  their  exercises,  or  iti  what- 
ever they  commit  to  memory  or  to  prtper ;  thoughtless- 
ness leads  many  who  are  not  children  into  serious 
errours  of  conduct,  when  they  do  not  think  of  or  bear 
in  mind  the  consequences  of  their  actions.  Careless- 
ness is  occasional,  thotightlessnrss  is  permanent;  the 
former  is  inseparable  from  a  state  of  childhood,  the 
latter  is  a  constitutional  defect,  and  soniciiines  attends 
a  man  lo  his  grave.  Carelessness  as  well  as  thought- 
lessness betrays  ilself  not  only  in  the  thing  that  inmie- 
diately  employs  tlie  mind,  but  thoughtlessness  re- 
spects that  which  is  past,  and  carelessness  lies  in  that 
which  regards  futurity;  '  If  the  parts  of  time  were  not 
variously  coloured,  we  should  never  discern  their  de- 
parture and  succession,  but  should  live  thoughtless  of 
the  past,  and  careless  of  the  future.' — Johnson.  We 
may  not  only  be  careless  in  not  doing  the  thing  well 
that  we  arc  about,  but  we  may  be  careless  in  neglect- 
ing to  do  it  at  all,  or  careless  about  t-tie  event,  or  care- 
less about  onr  future  interest;  it  still  differs,  however, 
from  thoughtless  in  this,  t\mt  it  bespeaks  a  want  of 
interest  or  desire  for  the  thing;  but  thoughtless  be- 
speaks the  want  of  thinking  or  reflecting  upon  it:  the 
careless  person  abstains  from  using  the  means,  be- 
cause he  does  not  care  about  the  end  ;  the  thoughtless 
person  cannot  act,  because  he  does  not  think:  the 
careless  person  sees  the  thing,  but  does  not  try  lo  ob- 
tain it.;  the  tkovghtl(£s  persr)i  has  not  the  thought  of 
il  in  Ills  minri 


Careless  is  applied  to  such  things  as  req..<ire  per- 
manent care  ;  thoughtless  to  such  as  require  permanent 
thought ;  heedless  and  inattentive  arc  applied  to  pass- 
ing objects  that  engage  the  senses  or  the  thoughts  of 
the  moment.  One  is  careless  in  bnsir.ess,  thoughtless 
in  conduct,  heedless  in  walking  or  running,  inattentive 
in  listening;  careless  au A  thoughtless  persons  neglect 
the  necessaiv  use  of  their  powers;  the  heedless  and 
inattentive  neglect  the  use  of  their  senses.  Careless 
people  are  unfit  to  be  employed  in  the  management  of 
any  concerns ;  thoughtless  peo[ile  are  unfit  lo  have  the 
management  of  themselves  ;  heedless  children  are  unfit 
to  go  by  themselves;  inattentive  childien  are  unfit  to 
be  led  byotheis.  One  is  careless  and  inattentive  in 
providing  for  l)is  good  ;  one  is  thovghtless  and  heedless 
in  not  guarding  against  evil:  a  careless  person  does 
not  trouble  himself  about  advancement ;  an  iviettentive 
person  does  not  concern  himself  about  improvement, 
a  thoughtless  person  brings  himself  into  distress;  a 
heedless  person  exposes  himself  lo  accidents. 

Heedless  and  inattentive  are,  for  the  most  part, 
applied  to  particular  circumstances,  and  in  thai  case 
they  are  not  taken  in  a  bad  sense.  We  may  be  heed- 
less of  a  thing  of  which  it  is  not  needful  to  take  anv 
heed ; 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead, 

The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed. 

Goldsmith 
Or  inattentive  if  the  thing  does  not  demand  attention ; 
*  In  the  midst  of  his  glory  the  Almighty  is  not  inatten 
tive  to  the  meanest  of  his  subjects.'— Ulair. 


THOUGHTFUL,  CONSIDERATE, 
DELIBERATE. 
Thoughtful,  or  full  of  thinking  (v.  To  thinlt,  re 
fleet),  considerate,  or  ready  lo  consider  (v.  To  const 
der,  reflect),  and  deliberate,  ready  to  deliberate  (v.  Ta 
consult),  rise  upon  each  other  in  their  signification : 
he  who  is  thoughtful  does  not  forget  his  duty  ;  he  who 
is  considerate  pauses,  and  considers  propeily  what  ia 
his  duty;  he  who  deliberates  considers  deliberately. 
It  is  a  recommendation  to  a  subordinate  person  lo  b« 
thoughtful  in  doing  what  is  wished  of  him ;  'Men's 
minds  are  in  general  inclined  to  leviiy,  much  more  than 
to  thoughtful  melancholy.' — Blair.  It  is  the  recom 
mendaiion  of  a  confidential  peryon  to  be  considerate 
as  he  has  often  to  judge  according  to  his  own  discre- 
tion; 'Some  things  will  not  bear  much  zeal;  and  the 
more  earnest  we  are  about  them,  the  less  we  recom- 
mend ourselves  lo  the  approbation  of  sober  and  cok- 
siderate  men.' — Tillotson.  It  is  the  recommendation 
of  a  person  who  is  acting  for  himself  in  critical  mat- 
ters lo  he  deliberate ;  'There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween sins  of  infirmity  and  those  of  presumption,  as 
vast  aa  between  inadvertency  and  deliberation.^ — 
South.  There  is  this  farther  distinction  in  the  word 
deliberate,  that  it  may  be  used  in  the  bad  sense  lomark 
a  settled  intention  to  do  evil ;  youngpeo[ile  may  some- 
times plead  in  extenuation  of  their  guilt,  that  their 
misdeeds  do  not  arise  from  deliberate  malice. 


ATTENTIVE,  CAREFUL. 

Attentive  marks  a  readiness  to  attend  {v.  To  attend 
to) ;  careful  signifies  full  of  care  (v.  Care,  solicitude). 

These  epithets  denote  a  fixedness  of  mind;,  we  are 
aitentive  in  order  to  understand  and  improve ;  we  are 
careful  to  avoid  mistakes.  An  attentive  schoinr  pro 
fits  by  what  is  told  him  in  learning  his  task  ;  a  careful 
scholar  performs  his  exercise  correctly. 

Jittention  respects  matleis  of  judgement;  care  re 
lates  lo  mechanical  or  ordinary  actions;  we  listen  fl(- 
tentively ;  we  read  or  write  carefully.  A  servant 
must  be  attentive  to  the  orders  that  are  given  him,  anj 
ca7-e/ui  not  to  injure  his  master's  property.  A  trans- 
lator must  be  attentive ;  a  transcriber  careful.  A 
tradesman  ought  to  be  attentive  to  the  wishes  of  his 
customers,  and  careful  in  keeping  his  accounts.  In 
an  extended  and  moral  application  of  these  terms  they 
preserve  a  similar  distinction ;  'The  use  of  l»'e  pas- 
sions is  to  stir  up  the  soul,  to  awaken  the  under^tan(^ 
ing,  and  to  make  the  whole  man  moie  vigorous  an« 
attentive  in  tlie  prosecution  of  his  designs.'—  Add:ion 
*  We  should  be  as  careful  of  our  words  as  our  aclioius, 
ani  as  far  Crom  speaking  as  doing  ill.*— Stbblk 
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CAKE,  SOLICITUDE,  ANXIETY. 

Care,  in  Latin  cura,  cotnes  probably  from  llie  Rreelt 
1^^  power,  because  whoever  lias  power  lias  a  weight 
of  care;  solicitude,  in  French  solicitude^  Latin  soUi- 
citudo  fi-om  sollicito  to  disquiet,  compounded  of  solum 
and  cifo  to  put  altogether  in  coiritnotion,  sign)n;;s  a 
eoinplete  state  of  restless  commotion  ;  anzicty,  in 
French  anxieti^  Latin  umictas.,  from  anxius  and  ango, 
Greek  ^y^w,  Hebrew  pJH  to  hang,  suffocate,  torment, 
lignifies  a  state  of  extreme  suffering. 

Thes-e  terms  express  mental  pain  in  different  degrees ; 
care  less  than  solicitude,  aud  this  less  than  anxiety. 
Care  cc>nsists  of  thought  and  feeling ;  solicitude  and 
'  awzict^  of  feeling  only.  Care  respects  the  past,  pie- 
sent,  and  future;  solicitude  and  anxiety  regard  tlie 
present  and  future.  Care  is  directed  toward.-*  the  pre- 
Bent  anil  absent,  near  or  at  a  distance  ;  solicitude  and 
anxiety  are  employed  about  tJiat  which  is  absent  and 
at  a  ceriain  distance. 

We  are  careful  about  the  means;  solicitous  and 
anxious  about  the  end  ;  we  are  solicitous  to  obtain  a 
good ;  we  are  anxious  to  avoid  an  evil.  The  cares  of 
a  parent  exceed  every  other  in  their  weight.  He  has 
an  unceasing  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  children, 
and  experiences  many  an  anxious  thought  lest  all  his 
care  should  be  lost  upon  them. 

Care^  though  in  some  respects  an  infirmity  of  our 
nature,  is  a  consequence  of  our  limited  knowledge, 
which  we  cannot  altogether  remove ;  as  it  respects  the 
present,  it  is  a  bounden  duty  ;  but  when  it  extends  to 
futurity,  it  must  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  pious 
resignation ; 

But  his  face 

Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrench'd,  and  care 

Sat  on  his  faded  cheek. — Milton. 

Solicitude  and  anxiety,  as  habits  of  the  mind,  are 
irreconcilable  with  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  which 
teaches  him  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow ;  '  Can 
your  solicitude  alter  ttie  course,  or  unravel  the  intri- 
cacy, of  human  events?' — Blair.  'The  story  of  a 
man  who  grew  gray  in  the  space  of  one  night's  anxiety 
U  very  famous.'— Spectator. 

CARE,  CONCERN,  REGARD. 

Care,  in  Latin  cura,  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  Kvpos  authority,  because  the  weight  of  care  rests 
with  those  in  authority ;  concern,  from  the  Latin  con- 
eemo,  compounded  of  con  and  cemo,  signifies  the  look- 
ing thoroughly  into  a  thing ;  regard,\n  French regarder, 
compounded  of  re  and  garder  to  look,  signifies  looking 
back  upon  a  thing. 

Care  and  conceit  consist  both  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing, but  the  latter  has  less  of  thought  than  feeling: 
egard  consists  of  thought  only.     We  care  for  a  thing 
which  is  the  object  of  our  exertions  and  wishes ; 
His  trust  was  equal  with  the  Deity  to  be  deem'd, 
Equal  in  strength,  and  rather  than  uc  less 
Car^d  not  to  be  at  all.— Milton. 
"e  concern  ourselves  about  a  thing  when  it  engages 
our  attention : 

Our  country's  welfare  is  our  first  concern. — Havard. 
We  have  regard  for  a  thing  on  which  we  set  some 
value  and  bestow  some  reflection ; 

Slander  meets  no  regard  from  noble  minds; 

Only  the  base  believe  what  the  b&se  only  utter. 

Seller. 

Care  is  altogether  an  active  principle:  Xhe  careful 
man  leaves  no  means  untried  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
object;  care  actuates  him  to  personal  endeavours;  it 
is  opposed  to  negligence.  Concern  is  not  so  active  in 
ita  nature:  the  person  who  is  concerned  \v\\\  be  con- 
tented to  see  exertions  made  by  others  ;  it  is  opposed 
to  indifference.  Regard  is  only  a  sentiment  of  the 
mind ;  it  may  lead  to  action,  but  of  itself  extends  no 
farther  than  reflection. 

The  business  of  life  is  the  subject  of  care  ; 

Well,  on  my  terms  thou  wilt  not  be  my  lieirt 

If  thoc  car*st  little,  less  shall  be  my  caf-c— Dryden. 
Religion  is  the  graiid  object  of  coRCfij*n.  'The  more 
the  authority  of  any  station  in  society  Is  extended,  the 
more  it  concerns  pnblick  hapiiiness  that  it  be  committed 
to  men  fearing  Cod  '— RooKii-''     The  esteem  of  others  , 


is  an  object  of  regard;    '  IIo  lias  rendRied  lilmseL' 
worthy  of  their  uuist  favouriible  rcgards-'—'Avii'm. 

No  one  oiigh*  lo  exiiect  lo  Ite  excmut  from  care  i 
the  provision  of  a  family,  and  the  education  of  clill 
dren,  are  objects  for  which  we  oiiglit  to  lake  some  care, 
or  at  least  have  some  concern,  iiiasnnich  as  we  have  a 
regard  for  our  own  welfare,  and  tiie  well-being  of 
society- 

X.ARE,  CHARGE,  MANAGEMENT. 
Care,  v.  Care^  solicitude;  charge,  in  French  chargt 
a  burden,  in  Armoiick  and  Bretan  ca?'^'-,  which  is  pro- 
bably connected  wilh  cargo  and  carry,  is  figuratively 
employed  in  the  sense  of  a  burden;  a  managcvicnt, 
in  French  minageincni,  from  menager  and  vtiner  lo 
li'ad,  and  the  Laiin  manus  a  hand,  signifies  direction. 
Care  {v.  Care,  concern']  includes  generally  both 
charge  and  management ;  but  in  the  strict  sen.~e,  it 
comprehends  personal  labour;  charge  involves  respim- 
sibility;  management  {v.  To  conduct)  includes  regula- 
tion and  order. 

A  gardener  has  the  care  of  a  garden  ;  a  nurse  has  the 
charge  of  children  ;  a  sieward  has  the  management  of 
a  farm:  wemust  always  act  in  order  to  lake  cnrc;  we 
must  look  in  order  to  take  charge;  we  must  always 
think  in  order  to  manage. 

Care  is  employed  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life- 
charge  in  matters  of  trust , and  confidence;  manage 
ment  in  matters  of  business  and  experience;  tlie  female 
has  the  care  of  the  house,  and  the  man  that  of  jjro 
vidmg  for  his  family  ; 
Care  's  a  father's  right— a  pleasing  right, 
In  which  he  labours  with  a  home-felt  joy.— SniRLKf, 
An  instructor  has  the  charge  of  youih  ;  'I  can  never 
believe  that  the  reimgnuiice  wilh  which  Tibeiius  took 
Vhecha7'ge  of  the  government  upon  him  was  wholly 
feigned.' — Cumberland.  AcleiU  has  the  7/iajirt^c77ie«( 
of  a  business;  'The  woman,  to  whom  her  husband 
left  the  whole  management  of  her  lodgings,  and  wlic 
persisted  in  her  purpose,  soon  found  an  opporlunky  to 
put  it  into  execution.'— Havvkes  WORTH. 

CAREFUL,  CAUTIOUS,  PROVIDENT. 

Careful  signifies  full  of  cure  {v.  Care,  solicitude} ; 
cautious  is  in  Latin  cautus^  participle  of  caoeo,  wliiclj 
comes  from  cavus  hollow,  or  a  cave,  which  was  ori- 
ginally a  place  of  security  ;  hence  the  epithet  cautious 
in  the  sense  of  seeking  security  ;  provident,  in  Latin 
providens,  signifies  foreseeing  or  looking  to  beforehand, 
from  pro  and  video. 

We  are  careful  to  avoid  mistakes  ;  cautious  to  avoid 
danger;  provident  to  avoid  straits  and  difficulties. 
care  is  exercised  in  saving  and  retaining  what  we  liave ; 
caution  must  be  used  in  guarding  against  the  evils  tiiat 
may  be;  providence  must  he  employed  in  supplying 
the  good,  or  guarding  against  the  contingent  evils  of 
ihe  future.  Providence  is  a  determinate  and  extended 
kind  o(  caution. 

Care  consists  in  the  use  of  means,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  faculties  for  the  attainment  of  an  end;  di  careful 
person  omits  nothing; 

To  cure  their  mad  ambition  they  were  sent 

To  rule  a  distant  province,  each  alone ; 

Wliat  could  a  careful  father  liave  done  more? 

Dryden. 
Caution  consists  rather  in  abstaining  from  action ;  a 
cautious  person  will  not  act  where  he  ought  not; 

Flush'd  by  the  spirit  of  the  genial  year. 

Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts. 

Thomson. 
Providence  respects  the  use  of  things ;  it  is  both  care 
and  caution  in  the  management  of  property  ;  a  pj-o- 
vident  person  acts  for  the  future  by  abstaining  for  the 
present ; 

Blest  above  men  if  he  perceives  and  ferls 
Theblessings  lieis  heirto:  he!  to  whom 
His  provident  forefathers  Iiavc  bcijueathed 
In  this  fair  district  of  iheir  rAtive  isle 
A  free  inlieritance. — Cumberland. 

CAUTIOUS,  WARY,  CIRCUMSPECT. 
Cautious, V.  Careful;  wary,  from  the  snni'?  asawt^-n 
(v.  To  be  aware  of),  signifies  ready  to  look  out-  :V, 
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cumspect^  in  Latin  circumspectus,  participle  of  circum- 
spicio  to  look  about,  signifies  ready  to  look  on  all  sides. 

Thecie  epithets  deni?le  a  peculiar  cure  to  avoid  evil ; 
but  cautious  expresses  less  than  the  other  two,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  cautious  at  all  times ;  to  be  wary  in 
eases  of  peculiar  danger ;  to  be  circumspect  in  matters 
of  peculiar  delicacy  and  difficulty. 

Caution  is  the  efiect  of  fear;  wariness  of  danger; 
circumspection  of  experience  and  reflection.  The 
cautious  man  reckons  on  contingencies;  he  guards 
against  the  evils  that  may  be,  by  pausing  before  he  acts ; 

The  strong  report  of  Arthur's  death  has  worse 

Effect  on  them,  than  on  the  common  sort; 

The  vulgar  only  sUiike  than  cautious  heads. 

Or  whisper  in  the  ear  wisely  suspicious. — Ciebkr. 
The  wary  man  looks  for  the  danger  which  he  suspects 
to  be  impendmg,  and  seeks  to  avoid  it ;  '  Let  not  that 
toanj  caution,  which  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  degene- 
rate into  craft.' — Blair.  The  (;ircwwis;jec(  man  weighs 
and  deliberares;  he  looks  around  and  calculates  on 
possibilities  and  probabilities;  lie  seeks  to  attain  his 
end  by  the  safest  means ;  '  No  pious  man  can  be  so  cir- 
cuw.spcct  in  the  care  of  his  conscience,  as  the  covetous 
man  is  in  that  of  his  pocket.' — Steele.  A  tradesman 
must  be  cautious  in  his  dealings  with  all  men  ;  he  must 
oe  wary  in  his  intercourse  with  designing  men;  he 
must  be  circumspect  when  transacting  business  of  par- 
ticular importance  and  mtricacy.  The  traveller  must 
be  cautious  when  going  a  road  not  familiar  to  him  ;  he 
must  be  wary  when  passing  over  slippery  and  danger- 
ous places;  he  mustbeczrcums;jcci  when  going  through 
obscure,  uncertain,  and  winding  passages. 

A  person  ought  to  be  cautious  noi  to  give  offence  ; 
he  ought  to  be  wary  not  to  entangle  himself  in  ruinous 
litigations;  he  ought  to  be  circumspect  not  to  engage 
in  what  is  above  his  abilities  to  complete.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  cautions  not  to  disclose  our  sentiments  too 
freely  before  strangers;  to  be  wary  in  one's  speech 
before  busy  bodies  and  calumniators;  Xxihecircnvispect 
whenever  we  speak  on  publick  matteis,  respecting 
either  politicks  or  religion. 

MINDFUL,  REGAUDFUL,  OBSERVANT. 
Mindful,  signifies  full  of  minding,  or  thinking  on 
that  which  is  past;  it  mostly  regards  matters  of  pru- 
dence, or  the  counsel  we  receive  from  others; 
Be  mindful,  when  thou  hast  entomb'd  the  shoot, 
With  store  of  earth  around  to  feed  tlie  root. — Dryden. 
Regardful  respects  that  which  in  itself  demands  re- 
gard or  serious  thought ; 

No,  there  is  none ;  no  ruler  of  the  stars 

Regardful  of  iny  miseries. — Hill. 
Observant  respects  that  which  has  been  imposed  upon 
us,  or  become  a  matter  of  obligation  ; 

Observant  of  the  right,  religious  of  his  word. 

Dryden. 
A  child  should  always  be  mindful  of  its  parents'  in- 
structions; they  should  never  be  forgotten;  every  onf! 
Bhould  he  regardful  of  his  several  duiies  and  obliga- 
tions ;  they  never  ought  to  be  neglected :  one  ough 
to  be  observant  of  tlie  religious  duties  which  one's 
profession,  enjoi-ns  upon  him;  they  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  passed  over.  By  being  inindful  of  what  one 
Jiears  from  the  wise  and  good,  one  learns  to  be  wise  and 
good;  by  being  regardful  i^f  what  is  due  to  one's  self, 
and  to  society  at  large,  one  learns  to  pass  through  the 
world  with  satisfaction  to  one's  own  mind  and  esteem 
from  others;  by  being  observant  of  all  rule  and  order, 
we  afford  to  othius  a  salutary  example  for  their  iini- 
ation. 


AWARE,  ON  ONE'S  GUARD,  APPRIZED, 
CONSCIOUS. 

Jiwar&,  compounded  of  a  or  on  and  ware,  signifies 
to  be  on  the  look  out,  from  the  Saxon  waer,  German, 
&.C,  wahren,  Greek  dpdia  to  see;  piard,  in  FrencLj 
g-arrfer,  is  connected  with  ward,  in  Saxon  waerd,  Ger- 
man, &c.  gewahrt,  participle  of  wahren  ;  apprized,  in 
French  appris,  from  apprendrc  to  apprehend,  learn,  or 
understand;  conscious,  in  Latin  conscius, of  com  and 
tcius  knowing,  signifies  knowing  within  one's  self. 

The  idea   f  having  the  expectation  or  knowledge  of 


a  thing  is  common  to  all  these  terms.  We  are  aieart 
of  a  thing  when  we  calculate  upon  it;  '  The  firel  sltpg 
in  the  breach  of  a  man's  integrity  are  more  important 
than  men  are  aware  of.' — Steele.  We  are  on  our 
guard  against  an  evil  when  we  are  prepaied  lor  it 
'  WJiat  establishment  of  religion  more  friendly  tn 
publick  happiness  could  be  desired  or  framed  (than  out 
own).  How  zealous  ought  we  to  be  for  its  preserva- 
tion ;  how  much  on  our  guard  against  cveiy  danger 
which  tlireatens  to  trouble  it.' — Blair.  We  are  ap- 
prized of  tliat  of  which  we  have  had  an  intimation, 
or  have  been  informed  of ;  'In  play  the  chance  of  loss 
and  gain  ought  always  to  be  equal,  at  least  each  party 
should  be  apprized  of  the  force  employed  against  him.' 
— Steel-e.  We  are  conscious  of  that  in  which  we 
have  ourselves  been  concerned;  'I  know  nothing  go 
hard  for  a  generous  mind  to  get  over  as  calumny  and 
reproach,  and  cannot  find  any  method  of  quieting  the 
soul  under  them,  besides  this  single  one,  of  our  being 
conscious  to  ourselves  that  we  do  not  deserve  them.'- 
Addison. 

To  be  aware,  and  on  one'' s  guard,  respect  the  future"; 
to  be  apprized,  either  tlie  past  or  present ;  to  be  con~ 
scions,  only  the  past.  Experience  enables  a  man  to  be 
aware  of  consequences;  prudence  and  caution  dictate 
to  him  the  necessity  of  being  on  his  guard  against 
evils.  Whoever  is  fully  aware  of  the  precarious  tenure 
by  which  he  holds  all  his  goods  in  this  world,  will  be 
071  his  guard  to  prevent  any  calamities,  as  lar  as  the 
use  of  means  in  his  control. 

We  are  ajj^Wzcrf  of  events,  or  what  passes  outwardly, 
through  the  medium  of  external  circumstances ;  we  are 
conscious  only  through  the  medium  of  ourselves,  of 
what  passes  within.  We  are  apprized  of  what  has  hap- 
pened from  indications  that  attract  our  notice;  we  are 
conscious  of  our  guilt  from  the  recollection  of  what  we 
have  done.  A  commander  who  is  not  aware  of  all  the 
contingencies  that  influence  tlie  fate  of  a  battle,  who 
is  not  071  his  guard  against  the  stratagems  of  the 
enemy,  who  is  not  fully  apprized  of  their  intentions, 
and  conscious  of  his  own  strength  to  frustrate  them., 
has  no  grounds  to  expect  a  victory  ;  the  charices  of  de- 
feat are  gieatly  against  him. 


HEED,   CARE,  ATTENTION 

Heed^  which  through  the  medium  of  the  Gersian 
kUtben  probably  comes  from  the  Latin  vito  to  avoid, 
and  video  to  see,  applies  to  matters  of  importance  to 
one's  moral  conduct;  care  (v.  Care,  concern)  applieo 
to  matters  of  minor  import :  a  man  is  required  to  take 
kecd ;  a  ciiild  is  required  to  take  care:  the  former 
exercises  his  understanding  in  taking  heed  ;  the  latloi 
exercises  his  thoughts  and  his  senses  in  taking  ca7-c; 
the  former  looks  to  the  remote  and  probable  conse- 
quences of  his  actions,  and  endeavours  to  prevent  the 
evil  that  may  happen  ;  the  latter  sees  principally  to 
the  thing  that  is  immediately  before  him.  When  a 
young  man  enters  the  world,  he  must  take  heed  lest 
he  be  not  ensnared  by  his  companions  into  vicious 
practices ; 

Next  you,  my  servants,  heed  my  strict  command. 

Without  the  walls  a  ruin'd  temple  stands. 

Drtuen. 
In  a  slippery  path  we  must  iake  care  that  we  do  not 
fall ;  '  I  bel  ieve  the  hiatus  should  be  avoided  with  more 
care  in  poetry  than  in  oratory.' — Pope. 

Heed  has  moreover  the  sense  of  thinking  on  what 
is  proposed  to  our  notice,  in  which  it  agrees  with  attcn 
tion,  which  from  the  Latin  attendo,  or  at  and  tendo 
to  stretch,  signifies  a  tension  or  stretching  the  mind 
towards  an  object ;  hence  we  speak  of  giving  heed  and 
paying  attejition:  but  the  former  is  applied  only  to 
that  which  is  conveyed  to  us  by  another,  in  the  shape 
of  a  direction,  a  caution,  or  an  instruction;  but  the 
latter  is  said  of  every  thing  which  we  are  set  to  per 
form.  A  good  child  gives  heed  to  his  parents  when 
they  caution  him  against  any  dangerous  or  false  step 
he  pays  attention  to  the  lesson  which  is  set  him  to 
learn.  He  who  gives  no  heed  to  the  counsels  of  olhora 
is  made  to  repent  his  folly  by  bitter  experience  ;  '  It  is 
a  way  of  calling  a  man  a  fool,  when  no  heed  is  given 
to  what  he  says.'— L'Estranqe.  lie  who  fails  in  pay- 
ing attention  to  Ihn  instruction  of  others  cannot  expec/ 
to  grow  wiser;     He  perceived  nothii'g  but  silence, 
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aim  signs  o£aitention  to  what  he  would  further  say.' 
-Bacon. 
All  were  atte7itivc  to  the  godlike  man. — Dp.yden. 

ESTEEM,  RESPECT,  REGARD. 

Esteem.,  from  the  Latin  astimo,  signifies  literally  to 
■et  a  value  upim  ;  respect^  from  the  Latin  res-jjicio,  siy 
nilies  10  look  back  up.on,  to  look  upon  with  attention  ; 
regard^  u.  To  ntieiid  'to. 

A  favournblu  seniinient  towards  particular  .>bjects  is 
included  in  the  nteaninp  of  all  these  terms, 

Estcnii  and  respect  flow  from  the  underslandine ; 
regard  ppritigs  from  the  heart,  as  well  as  tho  head  : 
esteevi  is  prnduced  by  intrinsick  worth;  respect  by 
extiiiisick  qualities;  regard  is  aflectiou  blended  with 
esteem:  it  is  iti  the  power  of  every  uiati,  independently 
of  all  collateral  circumstances,  to  acquire  the  esteem 
of  others  ;  but  respect  and  regard  are  within  the  reach 
of  a  limited  number  only:  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  equal  and  the  unequal,  are 
each,  in  their  turn,  the  objects  of  esteem  ;  '  How  great 
honour  and  esteem  will  men  declare  for  one  whom  per- 
haps they  n(^ver  saw  before.' — Tillotson.  Those 
only  are  objects  of  respect  who  have  some  mark  of 
disiiiiction,  or  superiority  either  of  bu:th,  talent,  acquire- 
ments, or  the  like ; 

Then  for  what  common  good  my  thoughts  inspire. 

Attend,  and  in  tlit-  son  respect  tlie  sire. — Pope. 
Regard  subsists  only  between  friends,  or  those  who 
stand  in  close  cimnexion  with  each  oiher ;  industry  and 
BObriety  excite  our  esteem  for  one  man,  charity  and 
benevolence  our  esteem  for  another ;  saperiour  learn- 
ing or  abilities  excite  our  respect  for  armthcr;  along 
acquaintance,  or  ajeciprocity  of  kind  otRces,  excite  a 
mutual  regard;  *  He  has  rendered  himself  worthy  of 
ihelr  most  favourable  regards.' — Smith.  This  latter 
term  is  also  used  flgurarivcl>,  and  m  a  moral  applica- 
tion ;  '  Clieerfulness  bears  the  same  friendly  regard  to 
the  mind  as  to  tlie  body.' — Addison. 


TO  HONOUR,  REVERENCE,  RESPECT. 

Toese  terms  acree  in  expressing  the  act  of  an  in- 
feriour  towards  his  superinur;  but  hovour  l^v.  Olory) 
expresses  less  than  reverence  (v.  To  adore}^  and  more 
than  respect  {v.  To  esteem). 

To  honour^  as  applied  to  persons,  is  mostly  an  out- 
ward act;  to  reverence  is  either  an  act  of  the  mind, 
or  the  outward  expression  of  a  sentiment;  to  respect 
is  only  an  act  of  the  mind.  We  honour  God  by  adora- 
tion and  worship,  as  well  as  by  the  performance  of  his 
will ;  we  honour  our  parents  by  obeying  them  and 
giving  them  our  personal  service  :  we  reverence  our 
Maker  by  cherishing  in  our  minds  a  dread  of  offending 
him,  and  making  a  fearful  use  of  his  holy  name  and 
word  ;  we  reverence  our  parents  by  holding  a  similar 
sentiment  in  a  less  degree  ;  '  This  is  a  duty  in  the  fifth 
commandment  required  towards  our  prince  and  our 
parent,  a  respect  which  in  the  notion  of  it  implies  a 
mixture  of  love  and  fear,  and  in  the  object  equally 
supposes  goodness  and  power.' — Rogers.  '  The 
foundation  of  every  proper  disposition  towards  God 
must  be  laid  In  reverence^  that  is,  admiration  mixed 
with  awe.' — Blair.  We  respect  the  wise  and  good  ; 
'  Establish  your  character  on  the  respect  of  the  wise, 
not  on  the  flattery  of  dependants.' — Blair. 

To  honour  and  respect  are  extended  to  other  objects 
Desides  our  Maker  and  our  parents;  hui  reverence  is 
confined  to  objects  of  a  religious  description ;  "  We 
honour  the  king  and  all  that  are  put  in  authority  under 
liim,"  by  rendering  to  them  the  tribute  that  is  due  to 
their  station ;  we  respect  all  who  possess  superiour  qua- 
lities :  the  former  is  an  act  of  duty,  it  flows  out  of  the 
constitution  of  civil  society;  the  latter  is  a  voluntary 
a:!t  flowing  out  of  the  temper  of  the  mind  towards 
oihe.B.  To  respect,  as  I  have  before  observed,  signi- 
fies merely  to  feel  respect ;  but  to  show  respect,  or  a 
mark  of  respect,  supposes  an  outward  action  which 
brings  it  still  nearer  to  honour.  It  is  a  mark  of  honour 
in  subjects  to  keep  the  birth-day  of  their  sovereign  ; 
it  is  a  mark  of  respect  to  any  individual  to  give  him 
the  upper  seat  in  a  room  or  at  a  table.  Divine  honours 
were  formerly  paid  by  the  Romans  to  some  of  their 
tmperours**  respect  is  always  paid  to  age  in  all  Christian 


countries-;  among  the  healhtiis  it  ('Iifc'td  .-c/:crdi.jg  tc 
the  ii'm[iur  of  the  people. 

'J'o  honour  when  aijpiied  to  '.hings  i-j  nlpo  ur-cd  in  thu 
sense  of  holding  in  honour,  .n  ivhicn  case  k  fixprct^i^es 
a  stronger  sentiment  than  rtsptct,  wWvzh  riolely  jm 
plir's  regaid  to;  '  Of  loainlng,  ay  of  virtue,  it  may  be 
atflimed  that  it  is  at  once  honoured  and  neglected. '-- 

JOUNSOM 

The  bless'd  gods  do  not  love 
Ungodly  actions;  hxxirespcct  the  right 
And  in  the  works  of  pious  men  delight.— CuAiMiP 

HONESTY,  HONOUR. 

These  terms  bolh  respect  the  principle  whrtih  ncUialea 
men  in  the  adjustment  of  their  rights  with  ench  oilier. 
The  words  are  both  derived  from  the  same  source, 
namely,  ihe  Hebrew  pn  snhslance  or  wealth  (v. /fo 
ncsty),  which,  being  the  primitive  souice  of  esteem 
among  men,  became  at  length  put  for  the  measure  or 
standard  of  esteem,  namely,  what  is  gond.  Hence 
honesty  and  honour  are  both  founded  upon  what  is 
estimable  ;  with  this  difference,  that  honesty  is  confined 
to  tlie  first  principles  or  laws  upon  whicli  civil  society 
is  founded,  and  honour  is  an  independent  principle  that 
extends  to  every  iJjing  which  by  usage  has  been  ad 
mitted  as  estimable  or  entitled  to  esteem  ;  *  JJoncsty. 
in  the  language  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  in  French^ 
rather  signifies  a  composition  of  those  qualities  wJiich 
generally  acquire  honour  and  esteem  to  those  who  pos- 
sess them.'— Temple.  '  If  by  honour  he  meant  any 
thing  distinct  from  conscience,  't  is  no  more  than  a  re- 
gard to  the  censure  and  esteem  of  the  world.' — Rogers. 
An  honest  acijon,  theiefoie,  can  never  reflect  so  much 
credit  on  the  agent  as  an  honourable  action;  since  in 
the  performance  of  the  one  he  may  be  guided  by  mo- 
tives comparatively  low,  whereas  in  the  other  case  he 
is  actuated  flolely  by  a  fair  regard  for  ihe  honour  or  the 
esteem  of  others.  To  a  breach  of  honesty  is  attached 
punishment  and  personal  inconvenience  in  various 
forms ;  but  to  a  breach  of  honour  is  annexed  only  dis- 
grace or  the  ill  O[)inion  of  others  :  he,  therefore,  who 
sets  more  value  or  interest  on  the  gratification  of  his 
passions,  than  on  the  esteem  of  the  world,  may  gain 
his  petty  purpose  with  the  sacrifice  of  his  hovour;  but 
he  who  strives  to  be  dishonest  is  thwaited  in  Jiis  pur 
pose  by  the  intervention  of  the  laws,  which  deprive 
him  of  his  unworthy  gains:  consequently,  men  arc 
compelled  to  be  honest  whether  they  will  or  not,  bu' 
they  are  entiiely  free  in  the  choice  of  behig  honour 
able. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  honesty  is  founded  on  thj, 
very  first  principles  of  human  society,  and  honour  o  i 
the  incidental  principles  which  have  been  aimeAed  l  i 
them  in  the  progress  of  time  3^A  culture  ;  the  fornn  i 
is  positive  and  definite,  and  he  'irho  ig  actuated  by  i]r,s 
principle  can  never  err;  but  th^  latter  i-^  indrfinire  ni  c 
variable,  and  as  it  depends  ■'i;'&n  opinion  it  will  eas  o 
mislead.  We  cannot  have  a  t^lse  hojiesty,  but  we  m  i] 
have  false  honour.  TIo%ejty  always  keeps  a.  mii, 
within  tlie  line  of  his  duty  ;  but  a  mistaken  notion  o;' 
what  is  honourable  may  carry  a  man  very  far  fioni 
what  is  right,  and  may  even  lead  him  o  run  cour.tej 
to  common  / 


HONESTY   UPfviGHTNESS,  INTEGRITY 
PROBITY. 

Honesty,  v.  FaL' ;  uprightness,  from  vprigli,  in 
German  aufricht/g  or  aufgerichtet,  from  aufri^Ufn 
to  set  up,  signifies  in  a  straight  direction,  not  deviating 
nor  turning  aside. 

Holiest  is  the  most  familiar  and  universal  term,  it 
is  applied  ahke  to  actions  and  principles,  to  a  mode  of 
conduct  or  a  temper  of  mind:  upright  is  applied  to 
the  conduct,  but  always  with  reference  to  the  moving 
principla  As  it  respects  the  conduct,  honesty  is  a 
nmch  zrvore  homely  virtue  than  uprightness :  a  wan  is 
said  to  be  honest  who  in  his  dealings  with  others  does 
not  violate  the  laws;  thus  a  servant  is  honest  who 
does  not  lake  any  of  the  property  of  his  ma^^f  .-r,  oj 
suffer  it  to  be  taken;  a  tradesman  is  AomcsMvIio  docs 
not  sell  bad  articles  ;  and  people  in  general  are  deno- 
minated hone^^t  who  pay  what  they  owe,  and  lo  noi 
adopt  any  methods  of  defrauding  others;  h'^v  tsty  ir 
this  sense,  therefore,  consists  in  negatives;  >.  :\.  y^ 
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righiness  is  positive,  anil  extends  to  all  matters  wliich  i  ascribe  the  particular  conduct  of  any  individual  ni 
are  above  the  reach  of  the  law.  and  comprehends  not  I  properly  to  Ihe  integrity  of  iiis  principlea  or  mind,  as 

nnlir  a^rarwr  *\-,l^tw  mmtltlftt-.    i^  l^»^....^    t^   i*,^    l-mi-triil      hiil    nlc^rt    I    t  It      IHa     tittvi  rrh  frncpo      fif     )tio      nr^n  f^irhfric  A      liamj'a     ai*!- 


only  everything  which  isknoivii  to  be  hurtful,  but  also 
whatever  may  chance  to  be  hurtful.  To  be  honest 
requires  nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  civil  society;  it  is  learned,  and  may  be  prac- 
tised, by  the  youngest  and  most  ignorant:  but  to  be 
upright  supposes  a  superiority  of  understanding  or  in- 
formation, which  qualities  a  person  to  discriminate 
between  that  which  may  or  may  not  injure  another. 
An  honest  man  la  contented  with  not  overcharging  an- 
other for  that  which  he  sells  to  him;  but  an  vpright 
man  seeks  to  provide  him  with  that  v/hich  shall  fully 
answer  his  purpose:  a  man  will  not  think  himself  rfis- 
honest  who  leaves  another  to  find  out  defects  which  it 
;"s  possible  may  escape  his  notice ;  but  an  upright  man 
will  rather  suffer  a  loss  himself  than  expose  another  to 
an  errour  which  may  be  detrimental  to  his  interests. 
From  this  difference  between  honesty  and  uprightness 
arises  another,  namely,  that  the  honest  man  may  be 
honest  only  for  his  own  convenience,  out  of  regaid  to 
ijs  character,  or  a  fear  of  the  laws ;  but  the  upright 
man  is  always  upright,  from  his  sense  ol  what  is  right, 
and  his  concern  for  otliers. 

Honesty  in  its  extended  sense,  as  it  is  applied  to 
princi^ples,  or  to  the  general  character  of  a  man,  is  of 
a  higher  cast  than  the  common  kind  of  honesty  above 
mentioned ;  uprightness^  however,  in  this  case,  still 
preserves  its  superiority.  An  honest  piinciple  is  ilie 
first  and  most  universally  applicable  princi[ile,  which 
the  mind  forms  of  what  is  right  and  wrong;  and  the 
honest  man,  who  is  so  denominated  on  accdunt  of  liis 
having  this  principle,  is  looked  upon  with  respect,  in- 
asmuch as  he  possesses  the  foundation  of  all  moral 
virtue  in  his  dealings  with  others.  Honest  is  here 
the  generick  iind  v^rightness  the  specifick  term;  the 
former  does  not  eicluiie  the  latter,  but  the  latter  in- 
cludes the  former.  There  may  be  many  honest  men 
and  honest  minds;  but  there  are  not  so  many  upright 
men  nor  upright  minds.  The  honest  man  is  rather 
contrasted  with  the  rogue,  and  an  honest  principle  is 
opposed  to  the  selfish  or  artful  principle;  but  the  lyj- 
right  man  or  the  upright  mind  can  be  com|iared  or 
contrasted  with  nothing  but  itself.  An  honest  man 
will  do  no  harm  if  he  know  it ;  hut  an  upright  man  is 
careful  not  to  do  to  another  what  he  would  not  Jiave 
another  do  to  him. 

Honesty  \s  a  feeling  that  actuates  and  directs  by  a 
Bponianeous  impulse  ;  uprightness  is  a  principle  tJiat 
regulates  or  puts  every  thing  into  an  even  course. 
Honesty  can  be  dispensed  with  in  no  case;  but  up- 
rightness is  called  into  exercise  only  in  certain  cases. 
We  characterize  a  servant  or  the  lowest  person  as 
honest:  but  we  do  not  entitle  any  one  in  so  low  a 
capacity  as  wpn'^/i/,,  since  ?/7Jr?v/f(7icss  is  exercised  in 
matters  of  liigher  moment,  and  rests  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  man's  own-mind:  a  judje,  however,  may  with 
propriety  be  denominated  upright,  wfio  scrupulously 
adheres  to  the  dictates  of  an  unbiassed  conscience  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Uprightness  is  applicable  only  to  principles  and 
actions ;  integrity  (fiom  the  Latin  integer  whole)  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  man  or  his  character ;  and  probity 
(from  probus  or  prohibits  restraining,  that  is,  restrain- 
ing from  evil)  is  in  like  manner  used  only  in  the  com- 
prehensive sense.  Uprightness  is  ii)e  straightness  of 
rule  by  which  actions  and  conduct  in  certain  cases  ia 
measured;  integrity  is  the  wholeness  or  unbrokenness 
of  a  man's  character  througliout  life  in  his  various 
transactions:  probity  is  the  excellence  and  purity  of  a 
man's  character  in  his  various  relations.  When  we 
call  a  man  upright,  we  consider  him  in  the  detail; 
we  bear  in  mind  the  uniformity  and  fixedness  of  the 
principle  by  which  he  is  actuated;  when  we  call  him  a 
man  of  integrity,  we  view  him  in  the  gross,  not  in 
this  nor  thai  circumstance  of  life,  hut  in  every  circum- 
stance in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  others  are 
concerned.  Upriirhtncss  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  in  some  measure  as  a  part  of  integrity;  with 
this  difi^rcnce,  that  the  acting  principle  is  in  the  one 
case  only  kept  in  view,  vi;hereas  in  tlie  other  case  the 
conduct  and  principle  are  both  included.  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  terms  is  faither  evident  by  ob- 
eerving  their  different  application.  We  do  not  talk  of 
B  man's  uprightness  being  shaken,  or  of  his  preserving 
his  uprightness ;  but  of  his  integrity  being  shaken, 
and  his  preset  ving  his  mffirrjfj/     We  may  however, 


to  the  uprightness  of  his  principles.  A  man's  k;j- 
rightness  A\s\i\dLys  itself  in  his  dealings,  br*  they  ever 
so  trifling  ;  but  ihe  integrity  of  hiscliararier  is  seen  in 
the  most  important  concerns  of  life.  A  judge  shows 
\m  uprightness  in  his  daily  administration  of  jusiice, 
when  he  remains  uninfluenced  by  any  partial  motive , 
he  shows  his  integrity  when  he  resists  the  most  power- 
ful motives  of  personal  interest  and  advantage  out  of 
respect  to  right  and  justice. 

Integrity  and  probity  aie  both  general  and  abstract 
terms  ;  but  the  former  is  relative,  the  latter  is  positive : 
integrity  xeiftxa  to  the  external  injuries  by  which  it  may 
be  assailed  or  destroyed ;  it  is  goodness  tried  and  pre 
served:  probity  is  goodness  existing  of  itself,  without 
reference  to  any  tiling  else.  There  is  no  integrity 
where  private  interest  is  not  in  question;  there  is  no 
probity  \\\\e\-evet  the  interests  of  others  are  injured: 
integrity  therefore  includes  probity^  but  probity  does 
not  necessarily  suppose  integrity,  Probity  is  a  free 
principle,  that  acts  without  any  farce;  integrity  is  a 
defensive  principle,  that  is  obliged  to  maintain  itself 
against  external  force.  Probity  excludes  all  injustice; 
integrity  B\c\\xd&^  in  a  particular  manner  that  injustice 
which  would  favour  one's  self.  Probity  respects  the 
rights  of  every  man,  and  seeks  to  render  to  every  one 
what  is  his  due ;  it  does  not  wait  to  be  asked,  it  does 
not  require  any  compulsion  ;  it  voluntarily  enters  into 
all  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  men,  and 
measures  out  to  each  his  portion:  ^»-o6i(y  therefore 
forbids  a  man  being  malignant,  hard,  cruel,  ungenerous, 
unfair,  or  any  thing  else  which  may  press  unequally 
and  unjustly  on  his  neighbour:  integrity  is  disin- 
terested; it  sacrifices  every  peisonal  consideration  to 
the  maintenance  of  what  is  right:  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity will  not  be  contented  to  abstain,  from  selling 
himself  for  gold;  he  will  keep  himself  aloof  from  aU 
private  partialities  or  resentments,  all  party  cabals  o» 
intrigue,  which  are  apt  to  violate  the  integrity  of  his 
mind.  "We  look  for  honesty  and  uprightness  in 
citizens;  it  sets  every  question  at  rest  between  man 
and  man ;  we  look  for  integrity  and  probity  in  states- 
men, or  such  as  have  to  adjust  the  rights  of  many; 
they  contribute  to  the  publick  as  ofien  as  to  the  private  ■ 
good. 

Were  I  to  take  an  estimate  of  the  comparative  value 
of  these  four  terms,  I  should  denominate  honesty  a 
current-coin  which  must  be  in  every  man's  hands;  he 
I  cannot  dispense  with  it  for  his  daily  use;  uprightness 
is  fine  silver;  probity  fine  gold  without  any  alloy:  and 
integrity  gold  tried  and  purified  :  all  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  but  comparatively  Onv,  yet  carry  a  value  with 
them  independently  of  the  use  wliich  is  made  of  tliem. 

RECTITUDE,  UPRIGHTNESS. 
Rectitude  is  properly  rightness,  which  is  expressed 
in  a  stronger  manner  by  uprightness :  we  speak  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  judgement ;  but  of  the  uprightness  of 
the  mind,  or  of  the  moral  character,  which  must  be 
sometiiing  more  than  straight,  for  it  must  be  elevated 
above  every  thing  mean  or  devious;  'We  are  told  by 
Cumberland  that  rectitude  is  merely  metaphoiical,  and 
that  as  a  right  line  describes  the  shortest  jjassage  from 
point  to  point,  so  a  right  action  eff'ects  a  good  design  bv 
the  fewest  means.' — Johnson. 

Who  to  the  fraudulent  impostor  foul, 
In  his  uprightness,  answer  thus  return'd. 

M;lton. 

FAIR,  HONEST,  EaUITABLE,  REASONABLE. 

Fair,  in  Saxon  fa^ar,  comes  probably  from  the 
Latin  pulcher  beautiful;  honest,  in  Latin  honestns, 
comes  from  honos  honour;  equitable  signifies  having 
equity,  or  according  to  equity;  reasonable,  having 
reason,  or  according  to  reason. 

Fair  is  said  of  persons  or  things;  honest  mostly 
characterizes  the  person,  either  as  lo  hia  conduct  or 
his  principle.  When  fair  and  honest  are  both  applied 
to  the  external  conduct,  the  former  expresses  more  than 
the  latter:  a  man  may  be  honest  without  being  fair; 
he  cannot  be  fair  without  being  honest.  FaimesM 
enters  into  every  minute  circumstance  connected  wit-h 
the  interests  of  the  partie.",  and  weighs  them  alike  for 
■both ;  honesty  is  contented  with  a  literal  coifformily  *« 
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k?w  law,  it  conaulls  the  interest  of  one  party:  the  fair 
dealer  looks  to  his  neighl)our  as  well  as  hiniseU',  lie 
wishes  only  for  an  equal  share  of  advantage;  a  man 
may  be  an  honest  dealer  while  he  looks  to  no  one's  ad- 
vantage but  Ills  own:  the  fair  man  always  nets  from 
a  principle  of  right;  the  honest  man  may  be  so  from  a 
motive  of  fear. 

When  these  epithets  are  employed  to  characterize 
the  man  generally, /oiVkbss  expresses  less  than  honeaty. 
Fairness  is  cnipluyed  only  in  regard  to  commercial 
transactions  or  minor  personal  concerns;  '  If  the 
worldling  prefer  those  means  which  are  the  fairest,  it 
is  not  because  they  are  fair,  but  because  they  seem  to 
him  most  likely  to  prove  successful.'— Blair.  Honesty 
ranks  among  the  first  moral  virtues,  and  elevates  a  man 
high  above  his  fellow-creatures; 

An  holiest  man 's  the  noblest  work  of  God. — Poi'e. 

Should  he  at  lengtli,  so  truly  good  and  great, 
,        Prevail,  and  rule  with  ?tonest  views  the  state, 

Then  must  he  toil  for  an  ungrateful  race. 

Submit  to  clamour,  libels,  and  disgrace. 

JjJNYNS. 

A  man  is  fair  who  is  ready  to  allow  his  competitor  the 
same  advantages  as  he  enjoys  himself  in  every  matter 
however  trivial;  or  he  is  honest  in  all  his  looks,  words, 
and  actions:  neither  his  tongue  nor  his  countenance 
ever  belie  his  heart.  A  fair  man  makes  himself  ac- 
ceptable. 

When  fair  is  employed  as  an  epithet  to  qualify 
things,  or  to  designate  their  nature,  it  approaches  very 
near  in  signification  to  equitable  and  reasonable  ;  they 
are  all  opposed  to  what  is  unjust:  fair  and  equitable 
suppose  two  objects  put  in  collision ;  reasonable  is  em- 
ployed abstractedly;  what  is  fair  and  equitable  is  so 
m  relation  to  all  circumstances;  what  is  reasonable  is 
50  of  itself.  An  estimate  is  fair  in  which  profit  and 
loss,  merit  and  demerit,  with  every  collateral  circum- 
stance, is  duly  weighed ;  a  judgement  is  equitable  which 
decides  suitably  and  advantageously  for  both  parties; 
a  price  is  reasonable  which  does  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  reason  or  propriety.  A  decision  may  be  either /air 
or  equitable;  but  the  former  is  said  mostly  in  regard  to 
trifling  matters,  even  in  our  games  and  amusements, 
and  the  latter  in  regard  to  the  important  rights  of  man- 
kind. It  is  ihe  business  of  the  umpire  to  decide  fairly 
between  the  combatants  or  the  competitois  for  a  prize ; 
it  is  the  business  of  the  judge  to  decide  equitably  be- 
tween men  whose  property  is  at  issue ;  *  A  man  is  very 
unlikely  to  judge  equitably  when  his  passions  are  agi- 
tated by  a  sense  of  wrong.' — Johnson. 

A  demand,  a  charge,  a  proposition,  or  an  offer  may 
be  said  to  be  either  fair  or  reasonable :  but  the  former 
term  always  bears  a  relation  to  what  is  right  between 
man  and  man ;  the  latter  to  what  is  right  in  itself,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances:  'The  reasonableness  of  a 
test  is  not  hard  to  be  proved.' — Johnson. 

HONOUR,  DIGNITY. 

Honour  (v.  Honour)  maybe  taken  either  for  that 
which  intrinsically  belongs  to  a  person,  or  for  that 
which  is  conferred  on  him;  dignitT/,  fiom  the  Latin 
dignus  worthy,  signifying  worthineas,  may  be  equally 
applied  to  w^hat  is  intrinsick  or  extrinsick  of  a  man. 

In  the  first  case  honour  has  a  reference  to  what  is 
^^teemed  by  others ;  dignity  to  that  which  is  esteemed 
by  ourselves:  a  sense  of  honour  impels  a  man  to  do 
that  which  is  esteemed  honourable  among  men ;  a 
sense  of  dignity  xo  do  that  which  is  consistent  with 
the  worth  and  greatness  of  his  nature:  the  former 
strives  to  elevate  himself  as  an  individual;  the  latter 
io  raise  himself  to  tlie  standard  of  liis  species:  the 
former  may  lead  a  person  astray;  but  the  latter  is  an 
unerring  guide.  It  is  honour  which  sometimes  makes 
a  man  first  insult  his  friend,  then  draw  his  sword  upon 
him  whom  he  has  insulted :  it  is  dignity  which  makes 
him  despise  every  paltry  affront  from' others,  and  apo- 
logize for  every  ajiparent  affront  on  his  own  part. 
This  distinction  between  the  terms  is  kept  up  in  their 
applicaiion  to  what  is  extraneous  of  a  man:  the 
lonour\3  that  which  is  conferred  on  him  by  others; 
When  a  proud  aspiring  man  meets  with  honours  and 
preferments,  these  are  the  things  which  are  ready  to 
hiy  hold  of  his  heart  and  affections.'— South.  The 
dignity  is  tlie  wortt  ir  value  which  is  added  to  his 
condition ; 


Hi[n  TuUus  next  in  dtgnittj  succeeas.— Drvdkn 
Hence  we  always  speak  of  honoiirs  as  confcired  or 
received;  but  dignities  as  possessed  or  maintained 
Honours  may  sometimes  be  casual ;  but  dignities  arc 
always  permanent  in*  act  of  condescension  from  tlit 
sovereign  is  an  honour i  but  the  dignity  lies  in  t!if 
elevation  of  the  office.  Hence  it  is  thut  honours  art 
mostly  civil  or  political;  dignities  ecclesiastical, 


GLORY,  HONOUR. 

Ghry  is  something  dazzling  and  widely  dilTus'ti 
The  Latin  \\'0\<1  gloria,  anciently  written  glosia,  is  in 
all  probability  connected  with  our  words  gloss,  gla^e 
glitter,  glow,  through  the  medium  of  ttie  northen. 
words  gleissen,  glotzen,  glanzen,  gliihen,  all  wliitn 
come  from  the  Hebrew  ^pj  a  live  coal.  That  the 
moral  idea  of  glory  is  best  represented  by  liglit  is  evi 
dent  from  tUe~glory  which  is  painted  round  the  hesirt 
of  our  Saviour;  honour  is  something  less  S])lendid, 
but  more  solid  (v.  Honour). 

G loi-y  im])e]3  to  extraordinary  effurts  and  to  great 
undertakings; 

Hence  is  out  love  of  fame^  a  love  so  strong, 
We  think  no  dangers  great  nor  labours  long, 
By  which  we  hope  our  beings  to  extend, 
And  to  remotest  times  in  glory  to  descend. 

Jenyns 
Honour  induces  to  a  discharge  of  one's  duly;  'As 
virtue  is  the  most  reasonable  and  genuine  source  of 
honour,  we  generally  find  in  titles  an  intimation  of 
some  particular  merit  that  should  recommend  men  to 
the  high  stations  which  they  possess.' — Addison.  Ex 
cellence  in  the  attainment,  and  success  in  the  exploit, 
\ix'\\\%  glory  ;  a  faithful  exercise  of  one's  talents  reflects 
honour.  Glory  is  connected  with  every  thing  which 
has  a  peculiar  publick  interest;  honour  is  more  pro- 
perly obtained  within  a  private  circle.  Glory  is  not 
confined  to  the  nation  or  life  of  the  individual  by  whom 
it  is  sought ;  it  spreads  over  all  the  earth,  and  descends 
to  the  latest  posterity:  honour  is  limited  to  those  who 
are  connected  with  the  subject  of  it,  and  eye-witnesses 
to  his  actions.  Glory  is  attainable  but  by  few,  and 
may  be  an  object  of  indifference  to  any  one;  honour  \% 
more  or  less  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  must  be  dis 
regarded  by  no  one.  A  general  at  the  head  of  an 
army  goes  in  pursuit  of  glory ;  the  humble  citizen  who 
acts  his  part  in  society  so  as  to  obtain  the  approbation 
of  his  fcllow-ciiizens  is  in  the  road  for  honour.  A 
nation  acquires  glory  by  the  splendour  of  its  victories, 
and  its  superiority  in  arts  as  well  as  arms;  it  obtains 
honour  by  its  strict  adherence  to  equity  and  good  faith 
in  all  its  dealings  with  other  nalions.  Our  own  nation 
has  acquired  glory  by  the  help  of  its  brave  warriours; 
it  has  gained  honour  by  the  justice  and  generosity  of 
ils  government.  The  military  career  of  Alexander 
was  glorious ;  his  humane  treatment  of  Ihe  Persian 
princesses  who  were  his  prisoners  was  an  honourable 
trait  in  his  character.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
by  the  English  government  was  a  glorious  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  the  worst  principles  of  human 
nature;  the  national  conduct  of  England  during  the 
revolutionary  period  reflects  honour  on  the  English 
name. 

Olory  is  a  sentiment,  selfish  in  its  nature,  but  salu 
tary  or  pernicious  in  its  effect,  according  as  it  is  di- 
rected ; 

If  glory  cannot  move  a  mind  so  mean, 
Nor  future  praise  from  fading  pleasures  wean. 
Yet  why  should  he  defraud  his  son  of  fame, 
And  grudge  the  E-omans  their  immortal  name  ? 

DETDtlB 

Honour  is  a  principle  disinterested  in  its  natuie,  anfl 
beneficial  in  its  operations;  'Sir  Francis  Bacon,  for 
greatness  of  genius  and  compass  nf  knowledge,  d*dl 
honour  to  his  age  and  conntiy.' — Addison.  A  ihiraS 
for  glory  Is  seldom  indulged  but  at  the  expense  of 
others,  as  it  is  not  attainnbl'e  in  the  plain  path  of  duty; 
there  are  but  fe^v  opportunities  of  acquiring  it  by  ele 
vatcd  acts  of  goodness,  and  still  fewer  who  have  the 
virtue  to  embrace  the  oppnrinnities  thrtt  offer:  a  love 
of  honour  can  never  be  indulged  but  to  the  advantage 
of  «3thers ;  it  is  restricte^l  by  fixed  laws ;  it  requires  a 
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sacrifice  of  every  selfish  consideration,  and  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  others;  it  is  associated  witli 
noihing  but  virtue. 

DISHONEST,  KNAVISH. 

nishoiteat  mfirks  the  contrary  to  honest;  knavish 
marks  llie  likeness  to  a  knave. 

Dishonest  characterizes  simply  the  mode  of  action ; 
knavish  characterizes  the  agent  as  well  as  the  action  : 
what  is  dishonest  violates  the  established  laws  of  man ; 
what  is  knavish  supposes  peculiar  art  and  design  in 
the  accomplishment.  It  is  dishonest  to  take  anything 
from  another  wiiich  does  not  belong  to  one;  it  is 
knavish  to  iret  II  by  fraud  or  artifice,  or  by  imposing  on 
the  confidence  of  anotlier.  We  may  prevent  dishonest 
practices  by  ordinarj'  means  of  security;  but  we  must 
not  trust  ourselves  in  the  company  of  fc?ia»y5A  people 
if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  overreached ;  '  Gaming  is  too 
unreasonable  and  dishonest  for  a  gentleman  to  addict 
himself  to  it.'— Lord  Lyttleton.  'Not  to  laugh 
when  nature  prompts  is  but  a  knavish,  hypocritical 
way  of  making  a  mask  of  one's  face.'— Pope. 
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plied,  therefore,  in  its  proper  sense,  to  corporeal  Jh 
jects;  a  path  which  is  straight  is  kept  witliin  ashortei 
space  than  if  it  were  curved;  'Truth  is  the  shortest 
and  nearest  way  to  our  end,  carrying  us  thitlier  in  a 
straight  line.'--TiLLOTSON.  Right  and  direct,  fiom 
the  Laiin  rectus,  rpgulaied  or  made  as  it  ought,  are 
said  of  that  which  is  niadi'  by  the  force  of  the  under 
standing,  or  by  an  actual  eflitrt,  what  one  wisiit'a  ii  to 
be:  hence,  the  mathematician  speaks  of  a  right  Ihie, 
as  the  line  which  lies  most  justly  between  two  points 
and  has  been  made  the  basis  of  mathematical  lif^ures, 
and  the  moralist  speaks  of  the  right  opinion,  as  tha 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  best  rule  of  the  under- 
standing 

Then  from  pole  to  p-jle 
He  views  in  breadth,  and  without  longec  pause, 
Down  right  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
His  flight  precipitant. — BIilton. 
On  the  same  ground,  we  speak  of  a  direct  answer,  as 
that  which  has  been  framed  so  as  to  biing  soonest  and 
easiest  to  the  point  desired;  'Tlieie  be,  that  are  in 
nature  faithful  and  sincere,  and  plain  and  direct^  not 
crafty  and  involved.'— Bacon. 


RIGHT,  JUST,  PROPER. 
Right,  in  German  recht,  Latin  recttis,  signifies  up- 
right, not  leaning  to  one  side  or  the  other,  standing  as 
it  ought;  just,  in  Latin  justns,  from  jus  law,  signifies 
accordhig  to  a  rule  ot'Tight;  Jit,  v.  Fit;  proper,  in 
Latin  propnus,  signifies  belonging  to  a  given  mle. 

Right  is  here  the  general  term;  the  others  express 
modes  of  right.  The  right  and  wrong  are  defined  by 
the  written  will  of  God,  or  are  written  in  our  heaiis 
according  to  the  original  constitutions  of  our  nature; 
the  just  and  unjust  are  determined  by  the  written  laws 
of  men  ;  the  fit  and  proper  are  determined  by  the  es- 
lablished  principles  ot  civil  society. 

Between  the  right  and  the  wrong  there  are  no  gra- 
dations; a  tiling  cannot  be  more  right  or  more  wrong; 
whatever  is  right  is  not  wrong,  and  whatever  is  wrong 
is  not  rinr*:  the  just  and  unjust,  proper  and  im- 
proper, fit  and  unfit,  on  the  contrary,  have  various 
shades  aiifl  degrees  that  are  not  so  easily  definable  by 
any  forms  erf  speech  or  written  rules. 

The  right  and  wrong  depend  upon  no  circumstance; 
what  is  once  right  or  wrong  is  always  right  or  wrong: 
but  the  just  or  uvjust,propcr  ov  imprnper,  are  relatively 
so  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case:  it  is  a 
just  rule  t'.)r  every  man  to  have  that  which  is  his  own  ; 
but  what  is  just  to  the  individual  may  be  unjust  to 
society.  It  is  proper  for  every  man  to  take  charge  of 
Iiis  own  concerns;  but  it  would  be  improper  for  a  man 
in  an  unsound  state  of  mind  to  undertake  such  a 
charge. 

The  right  and  the  wrong  are  ofien  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  faculties  to  discern  :  buttlie  7")(if/,/t,  and  proper 
are  always  to  be  distinguished  sufficiently  to  be  ob- 
served.    Right  is  applicable  to  all  matters,  important 
or  other\\ise;,;Hs(  is  employed  only  in  matlcrs  of  es- 
sential  interest;   propr.r  is  rnlher   applicable  to   the  I 
minor  concerns  of  life.     Every  thing  that  is  done  may 
be  characierized  as  right  or  wrong  T  every  thing  done 
to  others  may  be  measured  by  the  rule  of  just  or  un- 
just :  in  our  social  intercourse,  as  well  as  in  onr  private 
transactions,  fitnrss  and  propriity  nmst  always  be 
consulted.     As  Christians,  we  desire  lo  do  that  which 
is  right  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  ;  as  members  of 
civil  society,  we  v\isli  to  ha  just  in  our  dealimrs;  as 
rational  and  intchigHnt  beimrs.  we  wish  to  do  what  is 
jit  and  proper  in  every  action,  however  trivial ; 
Hear  then  my  argument — rcinfess  we  must 
A  God  there  is  supremely  wise  and  just. 
If  so,  however  things  nffect  onr  si^ht, 
As  sings  our  bard,  wliatever  is  is  right. 

Jenyns. 
There  is  a  great  diflTsrence  between  good  pleading 
and  jws(  composition.'— Melmoth  {Letters  of  Pliny). 
'Visiters  are  no  proper  companions  in  the  chamber 
of  sickness.'- JoHwsoN 

STRAIGHT,  RIGHT,  DIRECT. 

Str&igl\t^  from  the  Latin  strictus,  participle  of 
slrJTtgo  to  lighten  or  bin*!,  signifies  confined,  lljat  is, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  left.    Straight 's  ap- 


CANDID,  OPEN,  SINCERE. 
Candid,  in  French  candide,  Latin  Candidas,  frona 
candeo  lo  shine,  signifies  to  be  pure  as  truth  itself; 
open  is  in  Saxon  open,  French  ouvcrt,  German  offcn^ 
from  the  preposition  up,  German  anf,  Dutch  op,  &c., 
because  erectness  is  a  characterisiick  of  truth  and  ^ 
openness ;  sincere,  French  sincere,  Latin  sincems^ 
probably  from  the  Greek  avv  and  KfiQ  the  heart,  signify 
ing  dictated  by  or  going  with  the  heart. 

Candour  arises  from  a  conscious  purity  of  intention ; 
openness  from  a  warmth  of  feeling  and  love  of  com 
niunication ;  sincerity  from  a  love  of  truth. 

Cayirfour  obliges  us  to  acknowledge  whatever  may 
make  against  ourselves  ;  it  is  disinterested ; 
Self-conviction  is  rhp  [lath  to  virtue, 
An  honourable  candour  thus  adorns 
Ingenuous  minds.— C.  Johnson. 
Openness  impels  us  to  utter  whatever  passes  in  the 
niMid;    it  is  unguarded;  'The   ftmdest  and   firmest 
friendships  are  dissolved  by  such  openness  and  since- 
rity as  interrupt  our  enjoyment  of  our  own  approba- 
tion.'— Johnson.     Sincerity  prevents  us  from  speaking 
what  we  do  not  think ;  it  is  positive ; 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oatlis  are  oracles. 
His  love  sincere^  his  thoughts  immaculate. 

Shakspeare. 
A  candid  man  will  have  no  reserve  when  openness  ia 
necessary:  an  openn\ixn  cannot  maintain  a  reserve  at 
any  time  ;  a  sincere  man  will  maintain  a  leserve  only 
as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  truth. 

Candour  wins  much  upon  those  who  come  in  con- 
nexion with  it;  it  removes  misunderstandings  and  ob- 
viates differences;  the  want  of  it  occasions  suspicion 
and  discontent.  Openness  gains  as  many  enemies  aa 
friends;  it  requires  to  be  well  regulated  not  to  be  offen- 
sive; there  is  no  mind  so  pure  and  disciplined  that  aU 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  which  itiiives  hjrih  to,  may  or 
ought  to  be  made  publick.  Hincenty  is  an  indis[iensa- 
ble  virtue;  the  want  of  it  is  always  mischievous  ani 
frequently  fatal. 

SINCERE,  HONEST,  TRUE,  PLAIN. 

Sincere  (v.  Candid)  is  here  the  most  comprehensivo 
term;  honest  (v.  Honesty),  true,  and  plain  {v.  Even) 
are  but  modes  of  sincerity. 

Sincerity  is  a  fundamental  characterisiick  of  the  per- 
son ;  a  man  is  sincere  from  the  conviction  of  his  mind : 
honesty  is  the  expression  of  the  feeling;  it  is  the  dictate 
of  the  heart:  we  look  for  a  sincere  friend,"  and  ah 
honest  companion ; 

Rustick  mirth  goes  round, 
The  simple  joke  that  takes  the  shepherd's  heart. 
Easily  pleaa'd,  the  long,  loud  laugli  sincere. 

Thomson. 
'This  book  of  the  Sybils  was  afterward  interpolated 
by  some  Christian,  who  was  more  zealous  tlian  either 
honest  or  wise  therein.'— pRinEAu.x.     Trjtth  is  a  clia 
I  racteristick  of  sincerity ;  for  a  sincere  friend  is  a  true 
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Iricnd;  bu  inceritij  ia  a  permanent  quality  in  the 
character;  and  truth  .tuny  bo  an  occasional  one:  we 
cannoi  be  sincere  without  beiii^  truCf  but  we  may  be 
true  without  ijeing  sincere;  'Poetical  ornaments  de- 
stroy that  character  ol"  trutk  and  plainness  whicii 
ought  to  characterize  liistory." — Reynolds. 

Fear  not  my  truth;  the  moral  of  my  wit 

*s  plain  and  true. — Suakspkare. 
In  Uke  manner  a  .vz7icc7'e  man  nnitit  be  ;}2am  ;  since 
)r!<tni7ie5s  consists  in  an  unvarnislicd  style,  lUcsijicerc 
man  will  always  ado[)t  that  mode  of  speech  which  ex- 
presses his  sentiments  most  tbrcibly;  but  it  is  possible 
Ibr  a  per-son  to  be  occasionally  plain  wlio  does  not  act 
from  an>  priiiciiileof  siJiccriLij. 

It  Ls  plain.,  ilieretbre,  that  sincci-ity  is  the  habitual 
principleof  communicating  our  real  sentiments;  and 
that  tiie  honesty  true,  and  plain  are  only  tlie  modes 
which  it  adopts  in  making  the  commumcation;  sin- 
cerity is  Iheretbre  altogether  a  personal  quality,  but 
the  other  terms  are  a[>plied  also  to  the  acts,  as  an 
Aoncst  confession,  a  (nte  acknowledgment,  and  a  plain 
speech. 


FRANK,  CANDID,  INGENUOUS,  FREE,  OPEN, 
PLAIN. 

Frank,  in  French  franc,  German,  Sn-c.  frank,  is  con- 
nected with  the  word  frech  bold,  and  frci  free ;  candid 
and  opeiifV.  Candid,  ingenuous  comes  from  the  Latin 
in^cnausy  which  signifies  literally  free-born,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  liberti,  who  were  afterward  made 
free :  hence  the  term  has  been  employed  by  a  figure  of 
speech  to  denote  nobleness  of  birih  or  character.  Ac- 
cording to  Giranl,  ingenu  m  Frencli  is  taken  in  a  bad 
sense;  and  Dr.  Truster,  in  translating  his  article  Sm- 
ceritily  franchise,  navoct6,  ing&iiuitS,  has  erroneously 
assigned  the  same  office  to  our  word  ingimuous ;  but 
this,  however,  in  its  use  has  kept  true  to  Ihe  origiiial, 
by  being  always  an  epitiiet  of  cninmeiidalion;  free  is 
to  be  found  in  most  of  the  northern  lasigaages  under 
diflfe'ent  forms,  and  is  supposed  by  Adeluag  to  be  con- 
nected with  ihe  preposition  from,  which  denotes  a 
separation  or  enlargement;  plain,  v,  Apparent^  also 
Evident. 

All  tl'.ese  terms  convey  the  idea  of  a  readiness  to 
ccnmmnicale  and  be  connnunieattid  widi ;  they  are  all 
opposed  to  ctmcpalment,  but  under  ditferent  circum- 
stances. The  frank  man  is  under  no  rciitraint;  iiis 
thoughts  and  feeling's  are  both  set  at  ease,  and  his  lips 
are  ever  ready  to  give  utterance  to  the  dictates  of  his 
heart ;  he  has  no  reserve:  tiie  candid  man  has  notiiing 
to  conceal ;  he  speaks  without  regard  to  self-interest  or 
any  partial  motive;  he  speaks  nothing  but  the  truth: 
the  77(^fi7/;ioHs  man  throws  off  all  disguise;  he  scorns 
all  artitice,  and  brinirs  every  thing  to  light;  he  speaks 
the  whole  truth.  Frankness  is  acceptable  in  the 
general  transactions  of  society;  it  inspires  confidence, 
and  invites  coHirtmnication:  candour\so{  peculiar  use 
in  matters  of  dispute;  it  serves  the  purposes  of  equity, 
and  invites  to  conciliation:  ingenuousness  is  most 
wanted  when  there  is  most  lo  conceal ;  it  courts  favour 
anri  kindness  by  an  acknowledgment  of  that  which  is 
again.-?t  itself. 

Frankness  is  associated  with  unpofished  manners, 
and  frequently  appears  in  men  of  no  rank  or  educa- 
tion ;  sailors  have  commonlya  dealof /ranft7ie5s  about 
them:  candour  is  the  companion  of  uprightness;  it 
must  be  acccunpanled  with  some  refinement,  as  it  acts 
in  cases  where  nice  discriminations  are  made :  ingenu- 
ousness is  the  companion  of  a  noble  and  elevated 
spirit;  it  exists  most  frequently  in  the  unsophisticated 
period  of  youth. 

Frankness  displays  itself  in  the  outward  behaviour; 
we  speak  of  a /rfln/c  air  and /'ajj/i  manner;  candour 
displays  itself  in  liie  language  which  we  adopt,  and  the 
Fsniiments  we  express;  we  speak  of  a  candid  state- 
ment, a  candid  reply;  ingenuousness  shows  itself  in 
all  the  words,  looks,  or  actions:  wespeak  of  an  iw^e- 
nuous  countenance,  an  ingenuous  acknowledgment, 
an  \ngenuou8  answer  Fran/mess  and  candour  may 
be  either  hauifual  or  occasional ;  ingenuousness  is  a 
prrmaitent  character:  a  disposition  may  be /7-a7fi:,  or 
ari  Air  of  frankness  and  cnnf/our  may  be  assumed  for 
the  time ;  but  an  ingenuous  character  remains  one  and 
!he  sanie 
Fiankness  is  a  voluntary  effusion  of  the  mind  be- 


tween equals;  a  man  /ranl/T/ confesses  to  his  friend 
the  state  of  his  affections  or  circumslances  ;  '  My  own 
private  opinion  with  legarri  to  such  recioations  (aa 
poetry  and  muslck)  I  liave  given  with  all  the  frankness 
imaginable.'— Stkelk.  Candour  is  n  debt  paiil  to  jus 
tice  from  one  independent  being  to  iinother ;  liu  who  is 
candid  is  so  from  the  necest-iiy  of  tlu!  inse ,  when  u 
candid  man  feels  liinisclf  to  ha\e  been  in  an  erroui 
which  affects  another,  he  is  impelled  lo  make  the  only 
reparation  in  his  power  by  acknowledging  it;  'If  you 
have  made  any  better  remarks  of  your  own,  conunu 
nicate  them  with  candour;  if  not,  make  use  of  those 
1  present  you  with.' — Addison.  Ingenuousness  Is  the 
offering  of  an  uncorrupted  mind  at  the  shrine  of  truth  ; 
it  presupposes  an  inferiority  in  outward  circumstances, 
and  a  nmtive,  if  not  a  direct  necessity,  for  cornnnini- 
cation ;  the  lad  who  does  not  wish  to  screen  himself 
from  punishment  by  a  lie  will  ingennousbj  confess  his 
offence ;  he  who  does  not  wish  to  oluain  false  applause 
will  nfff-cTiHuHs/T/ disclaim  his  share  in  the  performance 
whicli  lias  obtained  the  a|iplause  ;  '  We  see  an  ivgemi- 
ous  kind  of  behaviour  not  only  make  up  far  fauJl** 
connnitted,  but  in  a  manner  expiate  thejn  in  the  very 
commission.' — Stekle. 

Free,  open,  and  plain  have  not  so  high  an  office  ai 
the  fii-st  three :  f7-ce  and  open  may  bo  taken  either  in  a 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense;  but  seldomerin  the  first 
than  in  the  two  Inst  senses. 

The  frank,  free,  and  open  man  all  speak  without 
constraint;  but  the  frank  man  is  not  impertinent  like 
the /rec  man,  nor  indiscreet  like  the  open  man.  Tne 
frank  man  speaks  only  of  what  concei  ns  himself;  the 
free  man  speaks  of  what  concerns  others  :  a  frank 
man  may  confess  his  own  faults  or  inadvertencies;  the 
free  man  coirects  those  which  he  sees  in  another:  the 
frank  man  opens  his  heart  from  tiie  warmth  oi'  his 
nature;  the  free  n\an  opens  his  mind  from  the  conceit 
of  his  temper;  and  the  open  mansaya  all  he  knows 
and  thinl^,  from  the  inconsiderate  levity  of  his 
temper. 

A  frank  man  is  not  frank  to  all,  nor  on  all  occa 
sions ;  he  is  frank  to  his  friends,  or  he  is  frank  in  hi» 
dealings  with  others:  but  the  openwan  lets  himself  oul 
like  a  running  stream  to  all  who  choose  to  listen,  and 
communicates  trivial  or  important  matters  with  equal 
eagerness;  on  the  otiierhand,  it  is  sometimes  becom 
ing  in  one  to  be  free  wfiere  counsel  can  be  given  with 
advantage  and  pleasure  to  the  receiver;  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  see  an  open  behaviour,  particularly  in 
young  persons,  when  contrasted  with  the  odious  trait 
of  cunning  and  reserve; 

We  cheer  the  youth  to  make  his  own  defence, 

And  freely  tell  us  what  he  was  and  whence. 

Dryden. 
'If  I  have  abused  your  goodness  by  too  much  freedom, 
I  hope  you  will  attribute  it  to  the  openness  of  my  tem- 
per.'— Pope. 

fZtt?7i7?ess,  the  last  quality  to  be  here  noticed,  is  a 
virtue  which,  thoug^.  of  the  humbler  order,  is  not  to 
be  despised:  it  is  sometimes  employed  like  f-eedom 
in  the  task  of  giving  counsel ;  but  it  does  not  ooTivey 
the  idea  of  any  thing  imaulhorized  either  in  matter  or 
manner.  A  free  counsellor  is  more  leady  to  display 
his  own  superiority,  tlian  to  direct  the  wanderer  in  his 
way  ;  he  rather  aggravates  faults,  than  instructs  how  to 
amend  them  ;  he  seems  more  like  a  supercilious  enemy 
than  a  friendly  monitor:  the  j:;;am  man  is  ft eo  from 
these  faults:  he  speaks  pi«77i??/ but  truly;  heg'vesn* 
false  colouring  to  his  speech;  it  is  not  calculated  to 
off^end,  and  it  may  serve  for  improvement:  it  is  t^e  pari 
of  a  true  friend  to  be  plain  with  another  whom  he 
sees  in  imminent  danger.  A  free  speaker  is  in  danger 
of  being  hated;  a  plain  dealer  must  at  least  be  re 
spected;  'Pope  hardly  drank  tea  without  a  stratagem; 
if  at  the  house  of  his  friends  lie  wanted  any  acconuno 
dation,  he  was  not  willing  to  ask  for  it  in  plain  terms, 
but  would  mention  it  remotely  as  something  convo 
nient.'—JoHNsON. 


HEARTV,  WARM,  SINCERE,  CORDIAL; 
Hearty,  which  signifies  having  the  heart  in  p  thing, 
and  warm  (v.  Fii-e),  express  a  stroniier  feeiinr  than 
sincere;  cordial,  from  cor,  signifying  accordhii  ',o  tlie 
heart,  is  a  mixture  of  the  warm  and  sincere  There 
are  casiis  in  which  it  may  be  peculiarly  propt    loW 
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hearty^  as  when  we  arc  supporting  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue ;  tJiere  are  other  cases  in  which  it  is 
peculiarly  proper  to  be  warm^  as  when  the  .iflections 
ought  to  be  roused  in  favour  of  our  friends;  in  aU 
cases  we  ought  to  l)e  sincere,  when  we  express  eitlier  a 
sentiment  or  a  feeiini;;  and  it  is  pccuharly  liappy  to  be 
on  terms  of  cordial  regard  with  those  who  stand  in 
any  close  relation  to  us.  Tiie  man  iiimself  should  be 
hsartjj;  tlie  lieart  sliould  be  warm;  the  professions 
sincere;  and  tlie  reception  cordial.  It  is  also  possible 
to  speak  of  a  hearty  reception,  but  tliis  conveys  tlie 
idea  of  less  refinement  than  cordial ; 

Yet  sliould  some  neighbour  feel  a  pahi 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain, 
How  many  a  message  would  lie  send, 
Wliat  hearty  prayers  that  I  should  mend.— Swift. 
'  Vonth  is  tlie  season  of  warm  and  generous  emotions,' 
— Blair. 

I  have  not  since  we  parted  been  at  peace, 

Nor  linpwn  one  joy  sincere. — Rowk. 

With  a  gratitude  the  most  cordial,  a  good  man  loolcs 

up  to  thai  Almighty  Benefactor,  who  aims  at  no  end 

but  tiie  happiness  of  those  whom  he  blesses.'— Blair. 

INGENUOUS,  INGENIOUS. 
It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  point  out  the 
distinction  between  these  two  words,  if  they  had  not 
boen  confounded  in  writing,  as  well  as  in  speaking. 
Jiigenuons,  in  Latin  ingenuus,  and  ingenious.,  in 
Latin  ingcniosus,  are,  either  immediately  or  remotely, 
both  derived  from  zTi^in-nn  to  be  inborn;  but  the  former 
respects  tlie  freedom  of  the  station,  and  consequent 
nobleness  of  the  character  which  is  inborn  ;  the  latter 
respects  the  genius  or  mental  powers  which  are  inborn. 
Truth  is  coupled  with  freedom  or  nobility  of  birth ; 
the  ingenuous,  therefore,  bespeaks  the  inborn  freedom, 
by  asserting  the  noblest  right,  and  following  the  noblest 
impulse,  of  human  nature,  namely,  that  of  speaking 
the  truth :  genius  is  altogether  a  natural  endowment, 
that  is  born  v/ith  us,  independent  of  external  circum- 
filances ;  tlie  ingenious  man,  therefore,  displays  his 
powers  as  occasion  may  oiler.  We  love  the  ingemt- 
9US  character,  on  account  of  tlie  qualities  of  hislieart; 
we  admire  the  ingeuious  man  on  account  of  the  en- 
dowments of  his  mind.  One  is  ingenuous  as  a  man  ; 
or  ingenious  as  an  author :  a  man  confesses  an  action 
inge^.uously ;  he  defends  it  in^eniovsly ;  'Compare 
the  ingenuous  pliableness  to  virtuous  counsels  wliicli 
is  in  youth,  to  the  confirmed  obstinacy  in  an  old  sinner.' 
-South. 

Ingenious  to  their  ruin,  every  age 
Iniproves  the  arts  and  instiuments  of  ra^e. 

Waller. 


fO  APPRAISE,  OR  APPRECIATE,  ESTIMATE, 
ESTEEM. 

Appraise,  appreciate,  from  apprccio  and  apprccia- 
tust  participle  of  apprecio,  compounded  of  ap  or  ad 
and  pretium  a  price,  signify  to  set  a  price  or  value  on 
a  thing  ;  estimate  cojnes  from  cstimatus,  participle  of 
cstimo  to  value  ;  to  esteem  is  a  variation  of  estimate. 

appraise  and  appreciate  are  used  in  precisely  the 
same  sense  for  settuig  a  value  on  any  tiling  according 
t(»  relative  circinnstances ;  but  the  one  is  used  in  the 
proper,  and  the  other  in  the  figurative  sense:  a  sworn 
appraiser  appraises  goods  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  article  and  its  Kileable  property  ;  the  characters 
of  men  are  ap2>reciated  by  others  when  their  good  and 
bad  qualities  are  justly  put  in  a  balance;  'To  the 
finishing  of  his  course,  let  every  one  direct  his  eye; 
and  let  him  now  appreciate  life  according  to  the  value 
it  will  be  found  to  have  when  summed  up  at  the  close.' 
—Blair.  To  estimate  a  thing  is  to  get  the  sum  of  its' 
value  by  calculation;  to  esteem  any  "Jiing  is  to  judge 
Us  actual  and  intrinsick  value, 

£s(Mn«fe  is  used  either  in  a  proper  or  a  figurative 
acceptation;  csieem  only  in  amoral  sense:  tlie  expense 
of  art  undertaking,  losses  by  fire,  gains  by  trade,  are 
estimated  at  a  certain  sum  ;  tlie  estimate  may  be  too 
Jiigh  or  too  lovv;  'The  extent  of  the  tiade  of  the 
Greeks,  how  highly  soever  it  may  have  been  estimated 
in  ancient  times,  was  in  proportion  lo  the  low  condi- 
tion nf  their  marine.'— Robertson    The  moral  worth 


of  men  is  often  estimated  above  or  below  the  <alit} 
according  to  the  particular  bias  of  the  estimator;  but 
there  are  individuals  of  such  an  unquestionable  worth 
that  tiiey  need  only  be  known  in  order  to  be  esteemed; 
'  If  a  lawyer  were  to  be  esteemed  only  as  he  usi^s  his 
parts  in  contending  for  justice,  and  were  inmiediately 
despicable  when  he  appeared  in  a  cause  which  he 
could  not  but  know  was  an  unjust  one,  haw  honour- 
able would  his  character  be.' — Stkkle. 


TO  ESTIMATE,  COMPUTE,  RATE. 

Estimate  has  the  same  signification  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  ;  compute,  in  Latin  compute,  or  con  and 
ptito  to  think,  signifies  to  put  together  in  one's  mind  , 
rate,  in  Latin  ratus,  participle  of  rear  to  think,  signi 
fies  to  weigh  in  the  mind. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  mental  operaUon  by  wlilcl. 
the  sum,  amount,  or  value  of  things  is  obtained :  to 
estimate  is  to  obtain  the  aggregate  sum  in  one's  mind, 
either  by  an  immediate  or  a  progressive  act;  to  com- 
pute is  to  obtain  the  sum  by  the  gradual  process  of 
putting  together  items ;  to  rate  is  to  fis  the  relative 
value  in  one's  mind  by  deduction  and  comparison:  a 
builder  estimates  the  expense  of  building  a  house  on  a 
given  plan  ;  a  proprietor  of  houses  coniputes  the  pro- 
bable diminution  in  tlie  value  of  his  properly  in  con- 
sequence of  wear  and  tear ;  the  surveyor  rates  the  pre- 
sent value  of  lands  or  houses. 

In  the  mora!  acceptation  they  bear  the  same  analogy 
to  each  other :  some  men  are  apt  to  estimate  the  ad- 
ventitious privileges  of  birth  or  rant  too  high;  'To 
those  who  have  skill  to  estimate  the  excellence  and 
difficulty  of  this  great  work  (Pope's  translation  of  Ho- 
merj  it  must  be  very  desirable  to  fcnow  how  it  was 
performed.' — Johnson.  It  would  be  a  useful  occupa- 
tion for  men  to  compute  the  loss  tl»ey  sustain  fay  the 
idle  waste  of  time  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  necessa 
rily  unprofitable  consum[)tion  on  the  other ;  '  From 
tiie  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  ns  an  author,  may 
be  computed.'' — Johnson.  He  who  rates  his  abilities 
too  high  is  in  danger  of  despising  the  means  which 
are  essential  to  secure  success ;  and  he  who  rates  them 
too  low  is  apt  to  neglect  the  means,  from  desirair  of 
success ; 

Sooner  we  learn  and  seldomer  forget 

What  crilicks  scorn,  than  wliat  they  highly  iv/tr. 

I!uGHfc.S 


TO  CALCULATE,  COMPUTE,  RECKON, 
COUNT,  OR  ACCOUNT,  NUMBER. 

Calculate,  in  Latin  calculatus,  participle  o?  calcuU 
comes  fiom  caZcuius,  Greek  xaKii,  a  pebble;  because 
the  Greeks  gave  theii  votes,  and  the  Romans  made 
out  their  accounts,  by  little  stones ;  hence  it  denotes 
the  action  \y^^\f  o£  reckoning ;  compute  signifies  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  article;  reckon,  m  Saxon 
reccan,  Dutch  rckeiien,  German  rechnen,  is  not  im- 
probably derived  from  row,  in  Dutch  reck,  because 
stringing  of  things  in  a  row  was  formerly,  as  it  is  now 
sometimes,  the  ordinary  mode  of  reckoning  ;  count,  in 
French  compter,  is  but  a  contraction  of  computer,  but 
signifies  a  forming  into  an  account,  or  setting  down  in 
an  account ;  to  number  signifies  literally  to  put  into  a 
number. 

These  words  indicate  the  means  by  which  we  arrive 
at  a  certain  result  in  regard  to  quantity. 

To  catculate  is  the  generick  term,  the  rest  are  spe- 
cifick;*  computation  and  reckoning  are  branches  of 
calculation,  or  an  application  of  those  operations  to 
the  objects  of  which  a  result  is  sought:  to  calculate 
comprehends  arithmetical  operations  in  general,  or  par- 
ticular applications  of  the  science  of  numbers,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  certain  point  of  knowledge  :  to  compute  i.i 
to  combine  certain  given  numbers  in  order  to  learn  the 
grand  result:  to  reckon  is  lo  enumerate  and  set  down 
thing's  in  the  detail :  lo  count  is  to  add  up  the  indivi 
dual  items  contained  in  many  different  parts,  in  ordei 
to  determine  the  quantity. 

Calculation  particularly  respects  the  operation  itsell 
compute  respects  the  gross  sum ;  reckon  and  coitnt  refe. 
to  the  details.  To  calculate  denotes  any  numerica 
operation  in  general,  but  in  its  limited  sense ;  it  is  th« 

*  Vide  Roubaud :  "  Calculer,  suppuler,  compter  " 
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ibatmct  sciencij  of  figures  used  by  iimihetnaticiaiis 
and  philosophers ;  computation  is  a  nuiiierical  esti- 
fftate,  a  simple  species  of  calculation  used  by  hisio- 
riaiis.chvonologists,  and  financial  speculutoi's,  in  draw 
i"g  great  results  from  complex  sources:  recknn  and 
count  are  still  simpler  species  of  calciilatioti,  applica 
ble  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  and  employed  by 
tradesuien,  niechiuiicks,  and  people  iu  general ;  reck- 
9f.tng  and  counting  were  the  first  efforts  made  by 
men  iu  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  number,  quantity, 
or  degree. 

The  astronomer  cedculates  the  return  of  the  stars  ; 
the  geometrician  ma^s  algebraiclc  calculations.  The 
Bar.ians,  Indian  m  ^ants,  make  prodigious  calcu- 
lations in  an  instat  on  their  thumb  nails,  doubtless 
after  the  manner  of  algebra,  by  signs,  which  the  calcu- 
lator employs  as  he  pleases.  The  chronologist  com- 
putes the  times  of  particular  events,  by  ccmpariiig 
iheni  with  those  of  other  known  events.  Many  per- 
sons have  attempted  from  the  prophecies  to  make  a 
computation  as  to  tlie  probable  time  of  the  millennium: 
financiers  compute  the  produce  of  a  tax  according  to 
the  measure  and  circumstances  of  its  imposition.  At 
every  new  consulate  the  Romans  used  to  drive  a  nail 
into  the  wall  of  the  Capitol,  by  which  they  reckoned  ihe 
length  of  time  that  their  state  had  been  erected ;  trades 
men  reckon  their  profits  and  losses.  Children  begin  by 
counting  on  their  fingers,  one,  two,  three. 

An  almanack  is  made  by  calculationj  computation, 
and  reckoning.  The  rising  and  setting  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  Rve  calculated ;  from  given  astronomical  tables 
is  computed  the  moment  on  which  any  celestial  phe- 
nomenon may  return  ;  and  by  reckoning  are  deter- 
mined the  days  on  which  holydays,  or  other  periodical 
events  fall. 

Buffon,  in  his  moral  arithmetick,  has  calculated 
tables  as  guides  to  direct  our  judgements  in  different 
s'luations,  where  we  iiave  only  vague  probability,  on 
which  to  draw  our  conclusions.  By  this  we  have  only 
to  compute  what  the  fairest  gain  may  cost  us ;  how 
much  we  must  lose  in  advance  from  the  most  favour- 
able lottery ;  how  much  our  hopes  impose  upon  us,  our 
cupidity  cheats  us,  and  our  habits  injure  us. 

Calculate  and  reckon  are  employed  in  a  figurative 
sense;  compute  and  count  in  an  extended  apiilication 
of  the  same  sense. 

Calculate,  reckon^  and  count  respect  mostly  the 
future  ;  compute  the  past. 

Calculate  is  rather  a  conjectural  deduction  from 
what  is,  as  to  what  may  be ;  computation  is  a  rational 
estimate  of  what  has  been,  from  what  is ;  reckoning  is 
a  conclusive  conviction,  a  complacent  assurance  that  a 
thing  will  Iiappcn  ;  coa7i(m^  indicates  an  expectation. 
We  calculate  on  a  gain;  coTwpafe  any  loss  sustained, 
or  the  amount  of  any  mischief  done  ;  we  reckon  on  a 
promised  pleasure;  we  count  the  hours  and  minutes 
until  the  time  of  enjoyment  arrives. 

A  spirit  of  calculation  arises  from  the  cupidity  en- 
gendered by  trade;  it  narrows  the  mind  to  the  mere 
prospect  of  accumulation  and  self-interest;  'In  this 
bank  of  fame,  by  an  exact  calculation^  and  the  rules 
of  political  aiitlimelick,  I  iiave  allotted  ten  hundred 
thousand  sharey  ;  five  hundred  thousand  of  which  is  the 
due  of  the  general ;  two  hundred  thousand  I  assign  to 
the  general  officers  ;  and  two  hundred  thousand  more 
10  ail  the  commissioned  officers,  from  the  colonels  to 
ensigns  ;  the  remaining  hundred  thousand  must  bcdis- 
trlbuted  ;raong  t!ie  non  commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vate men  ,  according  to  which  computation,  I  fip  '  '=er- 
geant  Hrill  is  to  have  one  share  and  a  fraction  o,  cwo- 
fifllis.' — Steklk.  Cumputatiovs  are  inaccurate  that 
are  not  foiind<;d  upon  exact  numerical  calculations; 
'The  time  we  live  ought  not  to  be  computed  •  "^le 
number  of  years,  but  by  the  use  that  has  beer.  ,i/ade 
of  it.' — Addtson.  Iriconsiderale  people  are  apt  to 
reckon  on  tilings  that  are  very  uncertain,  and  then  lay 
up  to  themselves  a  store  of  disappointments;  'Men 
recitoTi  themselves  possessed  of  what  their  genius  in- 
clines them  to,  and  so  bend  all  tlieir  ambition  to  excel 
in  what  is  out  of  their  reacli.' — Spectator.  Children 
who  are  uneasy  at  school  count  the  hours,  minutes, 
and  moments  for  their  return  home  ; 

The  vicious  count  their  year*,  virtuous  their  acta. 

JONSON. 

Those  who  have  experienced  the  instability  of  human 
afliiirs.  will  never  calcuHte  on  an  hour's  onioyment 

to 


beyond  the  moment  nf  existence.  It  is  difTicult  to 
compute  the  loss  which  an  army  sushiins  Li|Km  being 
del'ented,  especially  if  it  be  obliged  to  make  a  long 
retreat.  Those  who  know  tiie  human  heart  will  never 
reckon  on  the  assistance  of  professed  fi  lends  in  the 
hour  of  adversity.  A  mind  that  is  ill  at  ease  seeks  a 
resource  and  amusement  in  counting  the  moments  ar 
they  fly;  but  this  is  often  an  unhappy  delusion  tiia' 
only  adds  to  the  bitterness  of  sorrow. 

To  reckon,  count  or  accounti  and  numher  are  verj 
nearly  allied  to  each  other  in  the  sense  of  esteeming 
or  giving  to  any  object  a  place  in  one's  account  or  rcf,A;- 
oning ;  thfy  differ  mo'itly  in  the  application,  reckoning 
being  applied  to  mor*  ramiliar  objects  than  the  others, 
which  are  only  emnJ  ed  in  the  grave  style ;  '  Reckon- 
ing themselves  al  ^Ived  by  Mary's  attachment  to 
Bijthwell  from  the  engagements  wnich  they  had  come 
under  vvlien  she  yielded  herself  a  prisoner,  they  carried 
her  next  evening,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  the  castle  of 
Lochleven,' — Robertson.  'Applause  and  admiration 
are  by  no  means  to  be  counted  among  the  necessaries 
of  life.' — Johnson.  'There  is  no  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  but  accounts  it  his  interest,  as  well  as  his 
duty,  to  comply  with  this  precept  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
to  Titus,  "These  things  teach  and  exhort."  '—South 
'  He  whose  mind  never  pauses  from  the  remembrance 
of  his  own  sufferings,  may  justly  be  numbered  among 
tlie  liiost  miserable  of  human  beings.' — Johnson. 


ACCOUNT,  RECKONING,  BILL. 

Account,  compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  count,  sijinifiea 
to  count  to  a  person,  or  for  a  thing ;  an  account  is  tiie 
thing  so  counted  :  reckoning,  from  the  verb  to  reckon, 
signifies  tlie  thing  reckoned  up:  bill,  in  Saxon  bill,  in 
all  probabiliiy  comes  from  the  Swedish  byla,  to  build, 
signifying  a  written  contract  for  buildingvessels,  which 
in  Gei-man  is  still  called  a  bcilbrief;  hence  it  lias  been 
employed  to  express  various  kinds  of  written  docu 
ments.  These  words,  which  are  very  similar  in  signi 
fication,  may  frequently  be  substituted  for  one  an 
other. 

Account  is  the  generick,  the  others  the  specific^ 
terms :  a  reckoning  and  bill  is  an  account,  though  not 
always  vice  versd :  account  expresses  the  details,  with 
the  sum  of  them  counted  up;  reckoning  implies  the 
register  and  rotation  of  the  things  to  be  reckoned  up* 
bill  denotes  the  details,  with  their  particular  charges 
An  account  should  be  correct,  containing  neither  morr 
nor  less  than  is  proper ;  a  reckoning  should  be  explicit, 
leaving  nothing  unnoticed  as  to  dates  and  names;  a 
bill  should  be  fair. 

We  speak  of  keeping  an  account,  of  coming  to  a 
reckoning,  of  sending  in  a  bill.  Customers  have  an 
account  with  their  tradespeople;  masters  have  a  rec  A 
ojting  with  their  workpeople;  tradesmen  send  in  theii- 
bills  at  stated  periods. 

Account,  from  the  extensive  use  of  the  term,  is  Ap- 
plicable to  every  thing  that  is  noted  down;  the  parti- 
culars of  which  are  considered  worthy  of  notice  indi- 
vidually or  collectively:  merchants  keep  their  ac- 
counts ;  an  account  is  taken  at  the  Custom  House  of 
all  that  goes  in  and  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  an  account  is 
taken  of  all  transactions,  of  the  weather,  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  whatever  is  remarkable; 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts, 

Laid  ihem  before  you ;  you  would  throw  them  off. 

And  say  you  found  them  in  my  honesty. 

Shakspeare. 
Reckoning,  as  a  particular  term,  is  more  partial  in  ira 
u?e:  it  is  mostly  confined  to  the  dealings  of  men  with 
one  another;  in  which  sense  it  is  superseded  by  the 
preceding  term,  and  now  serves  to  express  only  an 
explanatory  enumeration,  which  may  be  either  verbal 
or  written ;  '  Merchant  with  some  rudeness  demanded 
a  room,  and  was  told  that  there  was  a  good  fire  in  the 
next  parlour,  whicli  t'je  company  were  about  to  leave, 
being  then  paying  their  reckoning.'' — Johnson.  Bill, 
as  implying  something  charged  or  engaged,  is  used  not 
only  in  a  mercantile  but  a  legal  sense :  hence  we  speak 
of  aAiZiof  lading;  a  ftiZi  of  parcels;  a  Zn'/Z  of  exchange, 
a  bill  of  indictment,  or  a  iiZZ  in  parliament;  'Ordmary 
expense  ought  to  be  limited  by  a  man's  estate,  and  or- 
dered to  the  best,  that  the  bills  mav  be  less  than  the 
I  ©Ktimaiiou  abroad.'-  -Bacoi^. 
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CALENDAR,  ALlflANACK,  EPHEMERIS. 

Calendar  conies  from  calendai^  the  Ilomaii  name  for 
llie  first  days  of  every  month;  almanack^  that  is  a/ and 
mana,  signifies  properly  til e  recltoniiig  or  iliing  reck- 
oned, from  tfie  Arabick  mava  and  Hebrew  HJD  to 
reckon;  ephemeris,  in  Greek  £07/;U£pifi  from  f.m  and 
17/icpa  liieday,  implies  tliat  wliicii  liappens  by  the  day. 

These  terms  denote  a  date-book  :  but  the  calendai- 
is  a  buck  which  registers  events  under  every  montli; 
the  nlmanack  is  a  book  wliich  registers  times,  or  llie 
divisions  of  Ihe  year ;  and  an  ephemeris  is  a  book 
which  registers  the  planetaiy  movements  every  day. 
An  almanack  may  be  a  calendar^  and  an  ephemeris 
may  be  both  an  almanack  m\[i  a  calendar;  but  every 
almanack  is  not  a  calendar^  nor  every  calendar  an 
almanack.  The  Gardener's  calendar  is  not  an  alma- 
nack, and  sheet  almanacks  are  seldom  calendars: 
likewise  the  nautical  ephemeris  may  seive  as  ixnalma- 
nack,  although  not  as  a  calendar;  'He  was  silling 
upon  the  ground  upon  a  little  straw,  in  the  farthest 
corner  of  his  dungeon,  whicli  was  alternately  his  chair 
and  bed;  a  little  calendar  of  small  slicks  were  laid 
at  the  head,  notched  all  over  wiili  the  dismal  nights 
and  days  he  had  passed  there.' — Sterne.  '  When  the 
reformers  were  [lurging  the  calendar  of  legiona  cf  vi- 
sionary saints,  they  took  due  care  to  defend  trie  niches 
of  real  martyrs  from  profanation.  They  preserved  the 
holy  festivals  wlilch  had  been  consecrated  for  many 
ages  to  the  great  luminaries  of  tlie  ciiurch,  and  at  once 
paid  proper  observance  to  the  memory  of  the  good, 
and  fell  in  with  the  proper  humour  of  the  vulgar,  which 
loves  to  rejoice  and  mourn  at  the  discretion  of  the  al- 
7na7iacA;.'~WALPOLE.  'That  two  or  three  suns  or 
moons  appear  in  any  man's  life  or  reign,  it  is  not  worth 
the  wonder;  but  that  the  same  should  fall  out  at  a 
remarkable  time  or  point  of  some  decisive  action, 
that  those  two  should  make  but  one  line  in  the  book 
of  fate,  and  stand  together  in  the  great  ephemerides  of 
God,  besides  the  philosophical  assignment  of  the  cause, 
i\  may  admit  a  Christian  apprehension  in  the  signaliiy  ' 

Brown's  Vulgar  Errors. 

COUPLE,  BRACE,  PAIR. 

Couple,  in  French  couple,  comes  from  the  Latin 
copulo  to  join  or  tie  together,  copula,  in  Hebrew  7^3 
a  lope  or  a  shackle,  signifying  things  tied  together ; 
and  as  two  things  are  with  most  convenience  bound 
together,  it  lias  by  custom  been  confined  to  this  num- 
ber: brace,  from  the  French  6r&s  arm,  signifies  things 
locked  together  after  the  manner  of  the  folded  arms, 
which  on  that  account  are  confined  to  the  number  of 
two:  ■pair,  in  French  paire.,  Latin  /far  equal,  signilies 
things  ihat  are  equal,  which  can  with  propriety  be  said 
only  of  two  things  with  regard  to  each  other. 

From  the  above  illustration  of  these  terms,  it  is 
clear  that  the  number  of  two,  which  is  included  in  all 
iheti,  i?-,  vi'ilh  regard  to  the  first,  entirely  arbitrary; 
of  that  with  repaid  to  the  second,  it  arises  from  the 
nature  of  the  junction;  and  with  legaid  to  the  third, 
it  arises  altogether  from  the  nature  of  the  objects : 
couples  and  braces  are  made  by  coupling  and  bracing ; 
paiV^  are  either  so  of  themselves,  or  are  made  so  by 
others:  couples  ^i\A  braces  always  require  a  junction 
in  order  to  make  ihern  complete;  pa(>s  require  simi- 
larity only  to  make  them  what  they  are:  couples  are 
joined  by  a  foreign  tie;  braces  are  produced  by  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  junction  with  the  objects  themselves. 

Couple  Tin(]  pair  are  said  of  persons  or  things;  brace 
m  pariicular  cases  only  of  animals  or  things,  except  in 
the  bnrlppque  style,  where  it  may  be  applied  to  per- 
sons, When  used  for  persons,  the  word  couple  has 
relation  '■?  the  maniage  lie;  the  word  pair  to  the  as- 
sociaiiiin  or  the  m(»ral  union'  the  former  term  is 
therefoie  more  appropriate  when  speaking  of  those 
who  are  siion  to  be  married,  or  liave  just  entered  that 
state;  the  latter  when  speaking  of  those  who  are 
already  fixed  in  that  stale;  most  couples  that  are 
joined  together  are  equally  happy  in  ]iros|;ect,  but  not 
1^0  in  ihe  completion  of  their  wishes:  it  is  the  lot  of 
conipara lively  very  few  to  claim  the  title  of  the  hapjiy 
pair;  '  Scarce  any  ceup/e  comes  together,  but  their 
nuptials  are  declared  in  the  newspaper  with  encomiums 
on  each  parly  "— Johnson. 

Your  fortune,  happy  p^V,  already  made, 
Leaves  you  no  farther  wish. — Drydbn. 


The  term  pair  maj  be  used  in  the  burlesque  style  ftif 
any  two  persons  a'iiod  to  each  other  by  similarity  of 
sentiment  or  oiherv/ise ; 

Dear  Sheridan!  a  gentle /jaif 
Of  Gaulstnwn  lads  (for  such  they  arej, 
Besides  a  brace  of  grave  divines. 
Adore  the  smoothnci-s  of  your  linos.— Swift 
When  used  for  things,  couple  is  promiscuously  em 
ployed  in  familiar  discourse  for  any  two  things  pul 
together ;  '  In  the  midst  of  these  sorrc  vs  wiiich  I  had 
in  my  heart,  methought  there  passed    y  me  a  couph 
of  coaches  with  purple  liveries.' — Adljson.    Brace  is 
used  by  sportsmen  for  birds  which  are  shot,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  locked  together;  by  sailojs   for  a  part  of 
their  tackling,  which  is  folded  crosswise;  as  alsc  in 
common  life  for  an  article  of  convenience  crossed  in  a 
singular  way,  which  serves  to  keep  the  dress  of  men 
in  its  proper  place, 

First  hunter  tuen,  pursu'd  a  gentle  brace. 
Goodliest  of  all  the  forest,  hart  and  hind. — Milton 

Pair  is  of  course  restricted  in  its  application  to  sucli 

objects  only  as  are  really^ozVed; 

Six  wings  he  wore,  lo  shade 
His  lineaments  divine;  the  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad  came  mantling  o'er  his  brcMl)*' 
With  regal  ornament. — Milton. 


RATE,  PROPORTION,  RATIO. 

Rate  signifies  the  thing  rated,  or  the  measure  at 
wliich  it  is  I  ated ;  ratio  has  the  same  original  meaning 
as  rate;  proportion,  v.  Proportionate. 

Rate  and  ratio  are  in  sense  species  of  proportion; 
that  is,  they  are  supposed  or  estimated  proportions,  in 
distinction  from  proportions  that  lie  in  the  nature  of 
things.  The  first  term,  rate,  is  emi)loyed  in  ordinary 
concerns;  a  person  receives  a  certain  sum  weekly  at 
the  rate  of  a  certain  sum  yearly;  'At  Ephesus  and 
Athens,  Anthony  lived  at  his  usual  rate  in  all  manner 
of  luxury.' — Prideaux.  Ratio  is  applied  only  to  num- 
bers and  calculations;  as  two  is  lo  four,  so  is  four  to 
eight,  and  eight  to  sixteen  ;  the  r-atio  in  this  case  beinj 
double ;  '  The  rate  of  interest  (to  lenders)  U  generally 
in  a  compound  ratio  formed  out  of  the  inconvenienc* 
and  the  hazard.'— Blackstone.  Proportion  is  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  science,  and  in  all  cases  where 
the  two  more  specifick  terms  aie  not  admissible;  the 
beauty  of  an  edifice  depends  upon  observing  the  doc- 
trine of  proportions ;  in  the  disposing  of  soldiers  a 
certain  regard  must  be  had  to  proportion  in  the  height 
and  size  of  the  men  ;  '  Repentance  cannot  be  effectua, 
but  as  it  bears  some  proportion  to  sin.' — Sooth. 

PROPORTIONATE.   COMMENSURATE, 
ADEQUATE. 

Proportionate,  from  the  Latin  proportio,  compound' 
ed  of^ro  and  portio,  signifies  ha.\\ng  a.  portion  suit 
able  to,  or  in  agreement  with,  some  other  object;  com 
mensurate,  from  the  Latin  commensus  or  commetior 
signifies  measuring  in  accordance  with  some  other 
thing,  being  suitable  in  measure  to  something  else; 
adequate,  in  Lalin  admqiiatus,  participle  of  adaquo 
signifies  made  level  with  some  other  body. 

Proportionate  is  here  a  term  of  general  use ;  the 
others  are  particular  terms,  em|)Ioyed  in  a  similai 
sense,  in  regard  to  particular  objects;  that  is propor 
tionate  which  lises  as  a  thing  rises,  and  falls  as  a  thing 
falls;  that  is  commensurate  which  is  made  to  ripe  to 
the  same  measure  or  degree  ;  that  is  adequate  which 
is  made  to  come  up  to  the  height  of  anoiher  thing 
Proportionate  is  employed  either  in  the  proper  or  im- 
proper sense  ;  in  all  recipes  and  prescriptions  of  every 
\i\nd,  proportionate  quantities  must  always  be  taken; 
when  tile  task  increases  in  difficulty  and  complication, 
a  proportionate  degree  of  labour  and  talent  must  be 
employed  upon  it;  'All  envy  is  proportionate  to  de- 
sire.'— Johnson.  Commensurate  and  adequate  areem 
ployed  only  in  the  moral  sense;  the  former  in  regaro 
to  matters  of  distribution,  the  latter  in  regard  to  th« 
equalizing  of  powers:  a  person's  recompense  shoulQ 
in  some  measure  be  commensurate  with  his  labour  and 
deserts;  'Where  the  matter  is  not  commensurate  to 
the  words,  all  speaking  is  but  tautology,'— South.  A 
Derson's  resources  should  kp  adequate  U>  the  work  he  i» 
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wgaged  in,  '  Oulwaid  actidiis  are  not  adequate  ex- 
prcssiuuB  of  our  virtues." — Addison, 


UISPARITV,  INEQUALITY. 

Disparity,  from  d.j  Rudpar,  in  deck  irap^  U'itli  or 
by,  signifies  an  unfitness  of  objects  to  Ite  by  one  an- 
other; inequality,  from  tiic  Liiiin  isquua  even,  sig- 
nifies having  no  leiinlariry. 

Disparity  apfilies  to  two  or  more  objects  which 
^IioMld  meet  or  stand  in  coalition  witli  each  ollrer;  in- 
tquality  is  applicable  to  objects  that  are  compared 
with  each  other;  tlie  rfisjja7-i/7/ of  age.  situation,  and 
^circumstances,  is  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  per- 
sons entering  into  a  matrimonial  connexion;  the  in- 
equality in  the  portion  of  labour  which  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  two  persons,  is  a  ground  for  the  inequality 
of  their  recompense :  there  is  a  great  inequality  in  the 
ihance  of  success,  where  there  is  a  disparity  oC  ac~ 
juireinents  in  rival  candidates;  the  disparity  between 
Oavid  and  Goliah  was  such  as  to  render  the  success 
of  the  former  more  strikingly  miraculous;  'Between 
Glihu  and  the  rest  of  Job's  familiars,  the  greatest  dis- 
parity was  but  in  years.'— Hook kr.  The  inequality 
■n  the  conditions  of  men  is  not  attended  with  a  corres- 
mwdhi^  inequality  hi  their  happiness  ;  ^  Inequality  of 
Vhaviour,  either  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  are  alike 
\iijgraceful  in  man  that  is  born  to  die.' — Steele. 

SYMMETIIY,  PROPORTION. 
Symmetry,  in  Latin  symmctria,  Greek  avfifisrplaj 
from  crOv  and  fi^rpc)',  signifies  a  measure  tliat  accords; 
proportion,  in  Latin /^ro^orf/o,  compounded  of  pro  and 
portio,  signifies  every  portion  or  part  according  with  the 
other,  or  with  the  whole. 

Tlie  signification  of  these  terms  is  obviously  the 
same,  namely,  a  due  admeasurement  of  the  parts  to 
each  oilier  and  to  the  whole :  but  symmetry  seems  to 
convey  the  idea  of  a  beautiful  adaptation;  andpro- 
portion  is  applied  in  general  to  every  thing  which  ad- 
mits of  dimensions  and  an  adaptation  of  the  parts ; 
hence  we  speak  of  symmetry  Qt'  feature,  or  symmetry 
abstractedly; 

She  by  whose  hnes  proportion  should  be 

Examin'd,  measure  of  all  symmetry ; 

Whom  had  that  ancient  seen,  who  thought  souls 
made 

Of  harmony,  he  would  at  next  have  said 

That  harmony  was  she. — Donne. 
But  we  say  proportion  of  limbs,  the  proportion  of  the 
head  to  the  body ;  '  The  inventors  of  stuift'd  hips  had 
a  better  eye  tor  due  proportion  than  to  add  to  a  redun- 
dancy, because  in  some  cases  it  was  convenient  to  fill 
up  a  vacuum.' — Cumberland. 


EaiJAL,  EVEN,  EaUABLE,  LIKE,  OR  ALIKF,, 
UNIFORM. 

Equal,  in  Latin  mqualis^  comes  from  (Bquus,  and 
probably  the  Greek  Elkbg,  similis-,  like;  even  is  in 
Saxon  e/CTi, German  ebeii,  Sweden  efwen,jafn,or  aem, 
Greek  olog  like;  equable^  in  Latin  eyHai?/i>,  signifies 
susceptible  of  equality;  like,\n  Dutch  lib,  Sa.xon  ffelig, 
German  gleick,  Goihick  tholick.  Latin  talis,  Greek 
Ti}\tKQi  such  as;  uniform,  compounded  of  unv.s  one 
auA  forma  form,  bespeaks  its  own  meaning 

Ail  these  epithets  are  opposed  to  difference.  Equal 
Is  said  of  decree,  quantity,  number,  and  dimonsions, 
BS  equal  in  years,  of  an  equal  age,  an  equal  height: 
even  is  said  of  the  surface  and  position  of  bodies;  a 
board  is  made  even  with  another  board ;  the  floor  or 
the  ground  is  eveii :  like  is  said  of  accidental  qualities 
in  things,  as  alike  in  colour  or  in  feature:  uniform  is 
said  of  things  only  as  to  their  fitness  to  correspond; 
those  whiclf  are  «Ti//A;e  in  colour,  shape,  or  make,  or 
not  uniform,  cannot  be  made  to  match  as  pairs : 
equable  is  used  only  in  tlie  moral  acceptation,  in  which 
ail  tlte  others  are  likewise  employed. 

As  moral  qualities  admit  of  degree,  they  admit  of 
equality ;  justice  is  dealt  out  in  equal  portions  to  the 
rich  and  the  poor;  God  looks  with  an  equal  eye  on 
all  mankind.  Some  men  are  equal  toothers  in  exter- 
nal circumstances  ;  '  Equality  is  the  life  of  conversa- 
tion, and  iie  is  as  mucli  out  who  assumes  to  himself 
any  part  above  another,  as  he  who  considers  himself 
below  the  rest  of  society '—Steele.    As  the  natural 
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path  is  rendered  uncvtn  by  high  and  low  ground,  so  ilio 
evenness  oC  the  temper,  in  the  figurative  sense,  is  de- 
stroyed by  changes  of  humour,  by  elevations  and  de- 
pressions of  the  spirits;  'Good-nature  is  insnflicieni 
(in  the  marriage  state)  unless  it  be  steady  and  i(7i7/orm. 
and  accompanied  with  an  evenness  of  temper.'— 
Spectator.  The  equability  of  the  mind  is  huil  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  from  prosperous  to  adverse, 
'  There  is  also  moderation  in  toleration  of  fortune 
which  of  Tully  is  called  equabilities' ^Sik  T.  Elvot. 
This  term  may  also  be  applied  to  molion,  as  tlie  cqua 
ble  motion  of  the  planets;  and  figuratively  to  the 
style;  •  In  Swift's  works  is  found  an  equable  icnourof 
easy  languaire,  which  rather  trickles  than  flows.'— 
Johnson.  Even  and  equable  are  applied  to  the  eame 
mind  in  lelation  to  itself;  like  or  alike  is  used  lo  the 
minds  of  two  or  more  :  hence  we  say  they  are  alike  in 
disposition,  in  sentiment,  in  wishes,  &c. ; 

E'en  now  as  familiar  as  in  life  he  came; 

Alas !  how  diff 'rent,  yet  how  like  the  same  — Pove 
Uniform  is  applied  to  the  temper,  habits,  character, 
or  conduct;  hence  a  man  is  said  to  preserve  a  uni 
formity  of  behaviour  towards  those  whom  he  com 
mands.  The  term  may  also  be  applied  to  the  modes 
which  may  be  adopted  by  men  in  society  ;  '  The  only 
doubt  is  about  tlie  manner  of  their  unity,  how  far 
chuiches  are  bound  to  be  uniform  in  their  ceicnionies, 
and  what  way  tliey  ought  to  take  for  that  purpose.'— 
Hooker.  Friendship  requires  that  the  parlies  ba 
equal  in  station,  alike  in  mind,  and  uniform  in  their 
conduct:  wisdom  points  out  to  us  an  even  tcnour  of 
life,  from  which  we  cannot  depart  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  without  disturbing  our  peace  ;  it  is  one 
of  her  maxims  that  we  should  not  lose  the  equability 
of  our  temper  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

FLAT,  LEVEL. 

Flat-,  in  German^ticA,  is  connected  with  platt  broad, 
and  that  with  the  Latin  latus,  and  Greek  irAarfis; 
level,  in  all  probability  from  libella  and  libra  a  balance, 
signifies  the  evenness  of  a  balance. 

Flat  is  said  of  a  thing  with  regard  to  itself;  it  is  op- 
posed to  the  round  or  protuberant;  level  as  it  respectH 
another;  the  former  is  opposed  to  the  uneven:  a  coun- 
try \sjlat  which  has  no  elevation ;  a  wall  is  level  witt 
the  roof  of  a  house  when  it  rises  to  the  height  of  the 
roof;  ^AJlat  can  hardlylook  well  on  paper.' — Count- 
ess OF  Hertford. 

At  that  black  hour,  which  gen'ral  honour  sheds 

On  the  low  level  of  the  inglorious  throng.— Younb 


EVEN,  SMOOTH,  LEVEL,  PLAIN. 

Even  {v.  Equal)  and  smooth,  which  is  in  all  proba 
bility  connected  with  smear,  are  both  opposed  to 
roughness:  but  that  which  is  even  is  free  only  from 
great  roughnesses  or  irregularities;  that  which  is 
smooth  is  free  from  every  degree  of  roughness,  how- 
ever small :  a  board  is  even  which  has  no  knots  or 
holes;  it  is  not  smooth  unless  its  surface  be  an  entire 
plane:  the  ground  is  said  to  be  cvcti,  but  not  sm.ooth; 
the  sky  is  smooth,  but  not  even  ;  '  When  we  look  at  a 
nake(^.  wail,  from  the  evenness  of  the  object  the  eyo 
runs  ::!ong  its  whole  space,  and  arrives  quickly  at  its 
termination.' — Burke.  '  Tfie  effects  of  a  rugged  and 
broken  surface  seem  stronger  than  where  it  is  S7nooth 
and  polished.' — Burke. 

Even  is  lo  level  {v.  Flat) ,  when  applied  to  the  ground, 
whAt  smooth  is  to  even :  the  even  is  free  from  protu- 
berances and  depressions  on  its  exteriour  surface  ;  the 
level  is  free  from  rises  or  falls:  a  path  is  said  to  be 
even;  a  meadow  is  level:  ice  may  be  level,  though  It 
is  not  even;  a  walk  up  the  side  of  a  hill  may  be  even, 
although  the  hill  itself  is  the  reverse  of  a.  level:  the 
even  is  said  of  that  which  uniles  and  forms  one  unin- 
terrupted surface ;  but  the  level  is  said  of  things  whicl" 
are  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  and  are  discovered 
by  the  eye  lo  be  in  a  parailel  line :  hence  the  floor  of  a 
room  is  even  with  regard  to  itself;  it  is  level  with  thaj 
of  another  room; 

The  top  is  level,  an  offensive  seat 
Of  war.— Dryden 
'A  blind  man  would  never  be  able  to  imagine  how  the 
several  prominences  and  depressions  of  a  human  btnljf 
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could  U  ohown  on  a  plain  piece  of  canvass  thai  lias 
on  it  nn  unevenitess.' — Addisun. 

Keenness  respects  the  suilace  iif  lnjtlies;  plainness 
respects  the  direction  of  bodies  and  their  fieedom  from 
external  obstructions:  a  path  is  even  which  has  no 
indentures  or  footmarks ;  a  path  is  plain  which  is  not 
slopped  up  or  intermitted  by  wood,  water,  or  any 
other  thing  intervening. 

When  applied  figuratively,  tliese  words  preserve 
their  analogy :  an  even  temper  is  secured  from  all  vio- 
lent changes  of  humour ;  a  smooth  speech  is  divested 
of  every  thing  which  can  ruffle  the  temper  of  others : 
but  the  former  is  always  taken  in  a  good  sense ;  and 
the  latter  mostly  in  a  bad  sense,  as  evincing  an  illicit 
design  or  a  purpose  to  deceive ;  '  A  man  who  lives  in 
astateof  vice  and  impenitence  can  have  no  title  to 
that  evenness  and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  is  llie 
hcaltli  of  the  soul.' — Addison. 

Tills  smooth  discourse  and  mild  behaviour  oft 

Conceal  a  traitor. — Addison. 
A  pZam  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  is  divested  of  every 
thing   obscure  or  figurative,  at"l  is  consequently  a 
speech  free  from  disguise  and  easy'  to  be  understood ; 

Express  thyself  in  plain,  not  doubtful,  words, 

That  ground  for  quarrels  or  disputes  affords. 

Dehhjui. 
Even  and  level  are  applied  to  conduct  or  condition; 
thefbimeras  regards  ourselves;  the  layer  as  regards 
others:  he  who  adopts  an  even  course  of  conduct  is  in 
no  danger  of  putting  himself  upon  a  level  with  those 
who  are  otherwise  his  inferiours;  '  Falsehood  turns  all 
above  us' into  tyranny  and  barbarity;  and  all  of  the 
fsame  level  with  us  into  discord.'— So tmi. 


ODD,  UNEVEN. 
Odd,  probably  a  variation  from  add,  seems  to  be  a 
mode  of  the  uneven ;  both  are  opposed  to  the  even, 
but  odd  is  only  said  of  that  which  has  no  fellow ;  the 
uneven  is  said  of  that  which  does  not  square  or  come 
to  an  even  point:  of  numbers  we  say  that  they  are 
cither  odd  or  uneven;  but  of  gloves,  shoes,  and  every 
thing  which  is  made  to  correspond,  we  say  that  they 
are  odd,  when  they  are  single ;  but  that  they  are  uneven 
when  they  are  not  exactly  alike:  in  like  manner  a 
plank  is  uneven  which  has  an  unequal  surface,  or  dis- 
proportionate dimensions  ;  but  a  piece  of  wood  is  odd 
which  will  not  match  nor  suit  with  any  other  piece. 

VALUE,  WORTH,  RATE,  PRICE. 
Value,  from  the  Latin  valeo  to  be  strong,  respects 
those  essential  qualities  of  a  thing  which  constitute  its 
strength;  worth,  in  German  werth,  from  wahren  to 
peiceive,  signifies  tliat  good  which  is  experienced  or 
felt  to  exist  in  a  thing  ;  rate  signifies  the  same  as  under 
the  article  Rate,  proportion ;  price,  in  Latin  pretium, 
from  the  Greek  Trptfo-cw  to  sell,  signifies  what  a  thing 
is  sold  for. 

Value  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term  applied  to 
whatever  is  really  good  or  conceived  as  such  in  a 
ihiiig:  the  worth  is  that  good  only  which  is  conceived 
or  known  as  such.  The  value  therefore  of  a  thing  is 
as  variable  as  the  humours  and  circumstances  of  men  ; 
it  may  be  nothing  or  something  very  great  in  the  same 
object  at  the  same  time  in  the  eyes  of  different  men ; 

]  jfe  has  no  value  as  an  end,  but  means : 

An  end  deplorable!  A  means  divine.— Young. 
The  v)0Tih  is  however  that  value  which  is  acknow- 
ledged; it  is  therefore  something  more  fixed  and  per- 
manent; we  speak  of  the  value  of  external  objects 
wliich  are  determined  by  taste;  but  the  wor(/tof  things 
as  determined  by  rule.  Tiie  value  of  a  book  that  is 
out  of  print  is  fluctuating  and  uncertain  ;  but  its  real 
worik  may  not  be  more  than  what  it  would  fetch  for 
waste  paper; 

Pay 

No  moment,  but  in  purchase  of  its  worth; 

And  what  its  worth  ask  death-beds. — Youno 

The  rate  and  price  are  the  measures  of  ihatvalue  or 
worth;  the  former  in  a  general,  the  latter  in  a  particular 
application  to  mercantile  transactions.  "Whatever  we 
give  in  exchange  for  another  thing,  whether  according 
to  a  definite  or  an  indefinite  estimation,  that  is  said  to  be 


done  at  a  certain  rate;  thus  we  purchase  p!oa«urr  a'  t 
dear  rafe,  when  it  is  at  the  expense  of  our  health,  'If 
yuu  will  take  my  humour  as  it  runs,  you  shall  have 
hearly  thanks  info  the  bargain,  for  taking  it  oft' at  such 
ara/e.' — Eakl  of  Siiaftesbury.  Price  isihe7-ateof 
e.xchange  estimated  by  coin  or  any  other  medium; 
hence  jn-ice  is  a  fixed  rate,  and  may  be  figuratively  ap 
plied  in  that  sense  to  moral  objects;  as  wlieu  healUi  ia 
expressly  sacrificed  to  pleasure,  it  may  be  termed  tht. 
price  of  pleasure; 

Tiie  soul's  high  price 
Is  writ  in  all  tlie  conductof  the  skie;;.— Youko. 


TO  VALUE,  PRIZE,  ESTEEM. 

To  value  is  in  the  literal  sense  to  fix  the  real  value 
of  a  thing;  to  prize,  signifying  to  fix  a  price,  ana 
esteem  {v.  Esteem),  are  both  modes  of  valaing.  In 
the  extended  sense,  to  I'flZHe  may  mean  to  ascertain  tlit- 
relative  or  supposed  value  of  a  thing:  in  this  sense 
men  value  gold  above  silver,  or  an  appraiser  valucA 
goods.  To  value  may  either  be  api.lied  to  material  or 
spiritual  subjects,  to  corporeal  or  mental  actions:  prizs 
and  esteem  are  taken  only  as  mental  actions;  Hie 
former  in  reference  to  sensible  or  moral  objects,  (he 
latter  only  to  moral  objects:  we  may  value  books  ac- 
cording to  their  niarket  price,  or  we  may  uaiue  tliem 
according  to  their  contents;  we  prize  books  only  for 
their  contents,  in  which  sense ;77-?'2e  is  a  nmch  stronger 
term  than  value;  we  also ^rzze  men  for  their  usefulncaa 
to  society; 

The  prize,  the  beauteous ^irzze,  I  will  resign, 

•  So  dearly  vahCd^  and  so  justly  mine. — Popb. 
We  esteem  men  for  their  moral  characters;  'Nothing 
makes  women  esteemed  by  the  opposite  sex  moie  tliau 
chastity;  whether  it  be  that  we  always  prize  those 
most  who  are  hardest  to  come  at,  or  that  nothing  be- 
sides cliastity,  with  its  collateral  attendants,  fidelity  and 
constancy,  gives  a  man  a  property  in  the  person  he 
loves.' — Addison. 


COST,  EXPENSE,  PRICE,  CHARGE. 

Cost,  in  German  host  or  kostcn^  from  the  Latm 
gustare  to  taste,  signifies  originally  support,  and  by  nn 
extended  sense  what  is  given  for  support;  expense\s 
compounded  of  £1  and  pense,  in  Ij^ym  pensus  participle 
of  pendo  to  pay,  signifying  the  thing  paid  or  given  out; 
price,  from  the  Latin  prciiiun,  and  the  Greek  Trpdacro} 
to  sell,  signifies  the  thing  given  for  what  is  bought; 
charge,  from  to  charge,  signifies  tlie  thing  laid  on  as  a 
charg'e. 

Theco5(  is  what  a  thing  costs  o\  occasions  to  belaid 
out ;  the  expense  is  that  whicfi  is  actually  laid  out ;  the 
price  is  that  which  a  thing  may  fetch  or  cause  to  be 
laid  out;  tlie  charge  is  that  which  is  required  to  be  laid 
out.  Asacosi  commonly  comprehends  an  cxpeme,  the 
terms  are  on  various  occasions  used  indiiferently  for 
each  other:  we  speak  of  counting^tlie  cost  or  counting 
the  expense  of  doing  any  thing;  at  a  great  cost  or  at  a 
great  expense:  on  the  other  hand,  of  venturing  to  do  a 
thing  to  one's  cost,  of  growing  wise  at  other  people's 
expense. 

The  cost  and  the  price  have  respect  to  the  thing  and 
its  supposed  value ;  the  expense  and  the  charge  depend 
on  the  option  of  the  persons.  The  cost  of  a  thing  must 
precede  the  pi-ice,  and  the  expense  must  succeed  the 
charge;  we  can  never  set  a  p7-ice  on  any  thing  until 
we  have  ascertained  what  it  has  cost  us  ;  nor  can  we 
know  or  defray  tlie  expense  until  the  charge  be  made. 
There  may,  however,  frequently  be  a  price  where  there 
is  no  cost,  and  vice  versa;  there  may  also  be  an  expense 
where  there  is  no  charge ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  charge 
without  an  expense  ;  'Would  a  man  build  for  eteiniry, 
that  is,  in  other  words,  would  he  be  saved,  let  him 
consider  with  himself  wlml  charges  he  is  willing  to  be 
at  that  he  may  be  so.'— South.  Costs  in  suit  often 
exceed  in  value  and  amount  the  tiling  contended  for: 
the  ;7ncc  of  things  depends  nn  their  relative  value  In 
the  eyes  of  others:  what  costn  nothing  sometimes 
fetches  a  high  price;  and  other  things  cannot  obtain  a 
price  equal  to  the  first  cost.  Fxpcnscs  vjiry  with 
modes  of  living  and  men'o  desires;  whoever  wants 
much,  or  wants  that  which  is  not  easily  obtained,  will 
have  many  expenses  to  defray;  when  tlie  charges  are 
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exorbitnnl  the  expenses  must  necessarily  bear  a  pro- 
portion. 

BeCveen  the  epithets  costly  and  expansive  there  U 
Uie  snine  distinctiun.  Whatever  is  costly  is  imiurally 
expensive,  but  not  vice  vei-sd.  Arlicles  of  CuniitUK',  of 
luxury,  or  indulgence,  are  costly,  either  I'loin  Uieir 
variety  oriheir  iiiti  insick  value ;  every  tliiny  is  expensive 
which  is  atiendt^d  witii  nnich  expense^  wlietiier  uf  little 
or  great  value.  Jewels  aie  costly;  travelling  is  ca;- 
feiisioe.  The  costly  treaaui es  ol"  the  Eatt  are  imimrled 
into  Europe  for  the  gratihcatiun  of  ttiosu  who  cannot 
be  contented  willi  the  produce  of  their  native  soil: 
those  who  indulge  themselves  in  expensive  pleasures 
often  lay  up  it  store  for  themselves  much  soirow  and 
repentance  in  ilie  time  to  come. 

In  llie  moral  acceptation,  ttie  attainment  of  an  object 
is  said  to  cost  much  pains ; 

The  real  patriot  beare  his  private  wrongs, 
Rather  than  right  ihem  at  the  publick  cost, 

Keller. 
A  thing  is  persisted  in  at  the  expense  of  health,  of 
honour,  or  of  life;  4f  ease  and  politeness  be  only 
attainable  at  tiie  expejise  of  sincerity  in  the  men,  and 
chastity  in  the  women,  I  flatter  myself  there  are  i'ew 
of  my  readers  who  would  not  think  the  purchase  made 
at  too  liigh  apn'ce.'-  Abercroubv. 

UNWORTHY,  WORTHLESS. 

Unworthy  is  a  term  of  less  reproach  than  worthless, 
for  the  former  signifies  not  to  be  worthy  of  praise  or 
honour;  the  latter  signifies  to  be  without  any  worth, 
and  consequently  in  the  fullest  sense  bad.  It  niay  be  a 
mark  of  modesty  or  humility  to  say  that  I  am  an 
unicortA^  partaker  of  your  kindness;  but  it  would  be 
folly  and  extravagance  to  say,  that  1  am  a  worthless 
partaker  of  your  kindness.  I'here  are  many  unworthy 
members  in  every  religiuus  comnmnity;  but  every  so- 
ciety that  is  conducted  U|ion  proper  principles  will  take 
care  to  exchide  U7or(A/e5s  members.  In  regard  to  one 
another  we  are  often  unworthy  of  the  distinctions  or 
privileges  we  enjoy;  in  regard  to  our  Maker  we  are  all 
unworthy  of  his  goodness,  for  we  are  all  worthless  in 
lis  eyes ; 

Since  in  dark  sorrow  I  my  days  did  spend, 
Till  now  disdaining  his  unworthy  end. 

Denham. 
'  li:c  school  of  Socrates  was  at  one  time  deserted  l)y 
every  body,  except  ^schines  the  parasite  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysius,  and    tlie   most  worthless  man  living.' — 

nraBBRLAND. 


VALUABLE,  PRECIOUS,  COSTLY. 
Valuable  signifies  fit  to  be  valued;  precious,  having 
i  high  price  ;  costly,  costing-  much  money.  Valuable 
expresses  directly  the  idea  of  valne ;  precious  and 
cosi/y  express  the  same  idea  indirectly:  on  tire  other 
hand,  that  which  is  valuable  is  only  said  to  be  fitor  de- 
serving of  wu/ue;  but  precious  and  costly  denote  tliat 
which  is  highly  valuable,  according  to  the  ordinary 
measure  of  valuing  objects,  that  is,  by  the  price  they 
bear :  hence,  the  two  latter  express  the  idea  nmcli  more 
strongly  than  the  former.  A  book  is  valuable  accord- 
ing to  its  contents,  or  according  to  the  estimate  which 
men  set  upon  it,  either  individually  or  collectively; 
'What  an  absurd  thing  it  is  to  pass  overall  the  «a- 
luable  parts  of  a  man,  and  fix  our  attention  on  Itis  in- 
firniities.' — Addison.  'I'he  Bible  is  the  on\y  precious 
i)ook  in  the  world  that  has  intrinsick  value,  thai  is,  set 
above  all  ;)7jce;  'Itis  no  improper  comparison  that  a 
thankful  heart  is  like  a  box  of  precious  ointment.' — 
IldWKLL.  There  are  many  costly  things,  which  are 
only  valuable  to  ttie  individuals  who  are  disposed  to 
expend  money  upon  them;  'Christ  is  sometimes 
pleased  to  make  the  profession  of  himself  costly.^ — 
Room. 

INTRINSICK,  REAL,  GENUINE,  NATIVE. 

Intrivsick,  in  Latin  intrinsecus,  signifies  on  the 
mside,  that  is,  lying  in  the  thing  itself;  real,  from  the 
tjatin  res,  signifies  holonging  to  ihevery  thing :  genuine, 
n  Latin  genainus  from  geno  or  gigno  to  bring  forth, 
signifies  actually  brought  forth,  or  springing  out  of  a 


thing;  native,\n  Latin  vativus  and  natua  born,  a]g 
nilics  actually  born,  or  arising  from  a  thing. 

'i'he  value  of  a  thing  is  either  inlrinsich  orreal:  bn 
the  in(7/7H!/c/(:  value  is  said  in  regaid  to  ils  exlrinsic)i 
value;  the  rco^ value  in  regard  to  the  artificial",  the  in- 
trinsick value  of  a  book  is  that  which  it  will  (elch  whei 
sold  in  a  legular  way,  in  opposition  to  the  cxltinsick 
value,  as  being  the  gift  of  a  friend,  a  pinticul.ii  edition 
or  a  particular  type:  the  real  valut  '>f  a  book,  ii.  lIi 
proper  sense,  lies  in  the  fineness  ol  the  paper,  and  lU 
costliness  of  its  binding  ;  and,  in  the  lm|<roper  bX'.>ae,  j 
lies  in  the  excellence  of  its  contents,  in  op|)osition  la 
the  aitificial  value  which  it  aciiuiies  in  the  minds  of 
biblioinaniacks  from  biding  a  scarceedition ;  '  Men,  how 
ever  distinguielied  by  external  accideTiis  or  intrinsick 
qualities,  have  all  the  same  wants,  the  same  pains,  and, 
as  far  us  the  senses  ate  con^^ulted,  the  same  pleasures.' 
— Johnson.  'Yuu  have  scllled,  by  an  economy  as 
perverted  as  the  policy,  two  establishments  of  govern- 
ment, one  real,  the  other  fictitious.' — Burr;;. 

The  worth  of  a  man  is  either  genuine  or  native :  the 
genuine  worth  of  a  man  lies  in  the  excellence  of  liis 
moral  character,  as  opposed  to  his  adventitious  worth, 
which  he  acquires  from  the  possession  of  wealth, 
power,  and  digniiy  ;  his  native  worth  is  that  which  is 
inborn  in  him,  and  natural,  in  opposition  to  the  mere- 
tricious and  borrowed  worth  which  he  may  derive  from 
his  situation,  his  talent,  or  his  efforts  to  please ; 

U'ls  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  explore. 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 

DfiNUAM. 

'  How  lovely  does  the  human  mind  appear  in  its  native 
purity.' — Earl  of  Chatham. 

An  accurate  observer  will  always  discriminate  be- 
tween the  intrinsick  and  extrinsick  value  of  every 
lliing;  a  wise  man  will  always  appreciate  things  ac 
cording  to  their  real  value;  the  most  depraved  man 
will  SDmetimes  be  sensible  of  genuine  wonh  when  it 
displays  itself;  it  is  always  pleasant  to  meet  witb 
those  unsophisticated  characters  whose  native  excel 
lence  shines  forth  in  all  their  words,  looks,  and  actions 


EXTRANEOUS,  EXTRINSICK,  FOREIGN. 

Extraneous,  conipounded  of  exterraneus,  or  ex  anu 
terra,  signifies  out  of  the  land,  not  belonging  to  it; 
cjtrinsick,  in  Latin  extrinsecvs,  compounded  of  extra 
and  secns,  signifies  outv^'ard,  external ;  foreign,  frrira 
the  Latin /cr/5  out  of  doors,  signifies  not  belonging  to 
the  familj',  tribe,  or  iieople. 

The  extraneous  is  that  which  forms  no  necessary  or 
natural  part  of  any  thing  :  the  extrinsick  is  that  which 
forms  a  part  or  has  a  connexion,  but  only  in  an  indirect 
form;  it  is  not  an  inherent  or  component  part;  tlie 
foreign  is  that  which  forms  no  part  whatever,  and 
has  no  kind  of  connexion.  A  work  is  said  to  contain 
extraneous  matter,  which  contains  much  matter  not 
neceseariiy  belonging  to,  or  illustrative  of  the  subject . 
a  work  is  said  to  have  exiHnsick  merit  when  it  bor 
rows  its  value  from  local  circumstances,  in  distinction 
from  tlie  intrinsick  merit,  or  that  v/hich  lies  in  the  con 
tenls. 

Extraneous  and  extrinsick  have  a  general  and  ab- 
stract sense;  )3\x\.  foreign  has  a  particular  significa 
tion  ;  they  always  pass  over  to  some  object  either  ex- 
pressed or  understood  .  hence  we  say  extraneous  ideas, 
or  extrinsick  woith;  but  that  a  particular  mode  of 
acting  is /oj-ci^n  to  the  general  plan  pursued.  Anec 
doles  of  private  individuals  would  he  extraneous  mat 
ter  in  a  general  history;  '  That  which  makes  me  be- 
lieve is  something  extraneous  lo  the  thing  that  I  believe.' 
— Locke.  The  respect  and  credit  which  men  gain 
from  their  fellow-citizens  by  an  adherence  to  rectitude 
is  the  extrinsick  advantage  of  virtue,  in  distinction 
from  the  peace  of  a  good  conscience  and  the  favour  of 
God,  which  arc  its  intrinsick  advantages;  'Affluence 
and  power  are  advantages  extrinsick  and  adventitious. 
—Johnson.  It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  one  who 
is  making  an  abridementof  a  work,  to  enter  into  delailB 
in  any  partiiuilar  part ; 

For  loveliness 
Needs  not  the  aid  of  foreign  ornamenta ; 
But  is  when  unadorn'd  odoru'd  the  most. 

Thumauk 
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DESERT,  METllT,  WORTH. 
Desert,  from  deserve,  m  Lalin  desm-vio,  signifies  to 
«o  service  or  be  serviceable  ;  meW(,  in  Latin  merihis, 
participle  of  mereor,  conies  from  the  Greek  /ie/oai  to 
distribute,  because  merit  serves  as  a  rule  for  distri- 
buting or  apportioning;  worik,  in  Gernjaii  werih^  is 
connected  witli  wilrde  dignity,  and  biXrde  a  burden, 
becanse  one  beais  worth  as  a  thing  altaclicd  to  tiie 
person. 

Desert  is  taken  for  that  which  Is  good  or  bad; 
merit  for  that  wliich  is  good  only.  We  deserve  praise 
or  blimie:  we  merit  a  reward.  The  desert  consists  in 
the  action,  work,  or  service  performed  ;  the  merit  has 
regard  to  tlje  character  of  tlie  agent  or  tlie  nature  of 
the  action.  The  person  does  not  deserve  the  recom- 
pense until  he  has  perfoimed  the  service  ;  he  does  not 
merit  approbation  if  he  has  not  done  liis  part  well. 

Deserve  is  a  term  of  ordinary  import;  merit  applies 
to  objects  of  greater  moment:  the  former  includes  mat- 
ters of  personal  and  physical  gratification ;  the  latter 
those  altogether  of  an  intellectual  nature.    Children 
are  always  acting  so  as  to  deserve  either  reproof  or 
commendation,  reward  or  punishment; 
The  beauteous  champion  views  with  marks  of  fear, 
Smit  with  a  conscious  sense,  retires  behind, 
And  shuns  the  fate  he  well  deserved  to  find. — Pope. 
Candidates  for  pnblick  applause  or  honours  conceive 
they  have  frequent  occasion  to  complain  that  they  are 
not  treated  according  to  their  merits; 

Praise  from  a  friend  or  censure  from  a  foe 

Are  lost  on  hearers  that  our  merits  know. — Pope. 

Criminals  cannot  always  he  punished  according  to  their 
deserts  ;  a  noble  mind  is  not  contented  with  barely  ob- 
tainine,  it  seeks  to  vierit  what  it  obtains. 

The' idea  of  value,  which  is  prominent  in  the  signi- 
fication of  the  term  merits  renders  it  closely  allied  to 
that  of  worth.  The  man  of  merit  looks  to  ihe^dvan- 
tages  which  shall  acciue  to  himself;  the  man  ofworth 
contented  with  the  consciousness  of  what  he  pos- 
sesses in  himself:  merit  respects  the  attainmelits  or 
qualifications  of  a  man;  worth  respects  his  moral  qua- 
lities only.  It  is  possible  therefore  for  a  man  to  have 
great  merit  and  little  or  no  worth.  lie  who  has  great 
powers,  and  uses  them  for  the  advantage  of  himself 
or  others,  is  a  man  of  merit; 

She  valued  nothing  less 

ThaTi  titles,  figures,  shape,  and  dieas  ; 

That  merit  should  be  chiefly  plac'd 

In  judgement,  knowledge,  wit,  and  tabte. — Swift. 
He  only  who  does  good  from  a  good  motive  is  a  man 
of  7Dortk ; 

To  birth  or  ofiice  no  respect  be  paid, 
Let  worth  determine  here. — Pope. 
We  look  for  merit  among  men  in  the  discharge  of  their 
several  offices  or  duties;  we  look  for  worth  in  their 
social  capacities. 

Fiom  these  words  are  derived  the  epithets  deserved 
and  merited,  \n  relaiion  to  what  we  receive  from  others; 
and  deserving^  meritoriovs,  worthy,  and  worth,  in  re 
gaid  to  what  we  possess  in  ourselves:  a  treatment  is 
aeserved  or  undeserved ;  reproofs  are  merited  or  un- 
merited: the  harsh  treatment  of  a  master  i.'!  easier  to 
be  borne  when  it  is  undeserved  than  when  it  is  de- 
served ;  the  reproaches  of  a  friend  are  very  severe 
when  unmerited. 

A  person  is  deserving  on  account  of  his  industry  or 
perseveraticp;  'A  man  hns  frequent  opportunities  of 
mitigating  the  fierceness  of  a  party  ;  or  doing  justice  to 
the  character  of  a  deservivg  man.' — Addison.  An 
artist  is  meritorious  on  account  of  his  proCessinnal 
abilities,  or  a  .^talesman  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties ; 
'He  carried  IninsAf  meritoriously  in  foreign  employ- 
ments in  time  of  the  infptdict,  which  held  up  liis  credit 
among  tlie  patriots.' — Walton,  nut  for  the  niost  part 
Bctioiis,  services,  &c.  are  said  to  be  meritorious ;  '  Pil- 
grimages to  Rome  were  represented  as  llie  most  meri- 
toTious  acts  of  devotion,' — Hume.  A  citizen  is  worthy 
on  acco  iiit  of  his  benevolence  and  uprightness  ; 

ThLJi  the  last  worthies  of  declining  Greece, 

Fate  cnll'd  to  glory,  in  unequal  times, 

Pensive  api;ear. — Thomson. 
One  person  deserves  to  be  well  paid  and  encouraged  ; 
nnolhcr  merits  the  annJausn  which  is  bestowed  on  him  ; 


a  third  IS  worthy  of  confidence  and  ester-m,  from  m 
men.  Eetwceri  worthy  and  worth  there  i^  ihif?  differ- 
ence, that  the  former  is  said  of  the  intrinsic^  and  mora 
qualities,  the  latter  of  extrinsick  qualities;  a  worths 
man  possesses  that  which  calls  fur  the  esteem  of  others, 
ibut  a  man  is  worth  the  properly  which  he  can  call  hiE 
own :  so  in  like  manner  a  subject  may  be  worthy  the 
attention  of  a  writer,  or  a  thing  may  nut  be  worth  the 
while  to  consider. 


COMPENSATION,    SATISFACTION,    AMENOS. 

RERIUNERATION,   RECOMPENSE, 

REQUITAL,  REWARD. 

Tlie  fiist  three  of  these  terms  are  employed  to  ex 
press  a  return  for  some  evil ;  remuneration,  recompense 
and  requital,  a  return  for  some  good  ;  reward,  a  leturc 
for  either  good  or  evil. 

Compensation.,  Latin  cowpevsaiio,  compounded  of 
com  and  pevsatto,  pensits  and  pendo  to  pay,  signifies 
the  paying  what  lias  become  due;  satisfaction,  it hvn 
satisfy,  signifies  the  thing  that  satisfies,  or  makes  upir, 
return  ;  amends,  from  the  word  to  amend,  signifies  tb^ 
thing  that  makes  good  what  has  been  bad  ;  rcmunen 
tion,  from  remunerate,  Latin  remuneratus  or  remnneri 
compounded  of  re  and  munus  an  office  or  service,  sig 
nifies  what  is  given  in  return  for  a  service;  recompense 
compounded  of  re  and  covipcnse,  signifies  the  thing 
paid  back  as  an  equivalent ;  requital,  coni|iuunded  of 
re  and  quital,Q\  qui'tal,  from  ^mi, signifies  the  making 
one's  self  clear  by  a  return  ;  reward  is  probably  con- 
nected with  regard,  implying  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
deserts  of  any  one. 

A  compensation  is  something  real;  it  is  made  foi 
some  positive  injury  sustained  ;  justice  requires  that  it 
should  be  equal  in  value,  if  not  like  in  kind^  to  thai 
which  is  lost  or  injuied  ; 

All  other  debts  may  compensation  find, 
But  love  is  strict,  and  will  be  paid  in  kind. 

DK■VDE^ 

A  satisfaction  may  be  imaginary,  both  j.s  to  the  jn^ 
jury  and  the  return;  it  is  given  for  pert'^inal  injuries, 
and  depends  on  the  disposition  of  the  person  iobesaiis- 
fed  :  amends  is  real,  but  not  always  made  so  much  for 
injuries  done  to  others,  as  for  offences  coinmiiied  by 
ourselves.  Siifl^erers  ought  to  have  a  compensation  for 
the  injuries  they  have  sustained  tliroui;h  our  meansj 
but  there  aie  injuries,  particularly  those  which  wound 
the  feelings,  for  which  theie  can  be  no  compensation : 
tenacious  arul  qiiari(-l?ome  people  demand  satisfac- 
tion; their  offended  pride  is  not  satisfied  *viiliont  the 
humiliation  of  their  adversary:  an  amends  is  lionour- 
able  wliich  serves  to  repair  a  fault;  the  best  amends 
which  an  offending  person  can  make  is  to  acknowledge 
his  errouT,  and  avoid  a  repetition  :  Clnisiianity  enjoins 
upon  its  followers  to  do  good,  even  to  its  enemies  ;  but 
theie  is  a  thing  callpd  honour,  which  impels  some  men 
after  they  have  insulted  their  friends  to  give  them  tlie 
satisfaction  of  shedding  their  blood  ;  this  is  lei  med  an 
honourable  amends;  but  w'\\\  the  survivors  find  any 
compensation,  in  such  an  ameiids  for  the  loss  of  a  hus- 
band, a  father,  or  a  brother?  Not  to  offer  auy  com- 
pensation io  the  u\nwsl  of  our  power,  (or  any  injury 
done  to  another,  evinces  a  gioss  meanness  of  character, 
and  selfishness  of  disposition  :  satisfaction  can  seldom 
be  demanded  with  any  propriety  for  any  personal 
aflTiont;  although  the  true  Christian  will  refuse  no 
satisfaction  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  As  respects  the  offence  of  man  towards 
his  Maker,  nothing  but  the  atonement  of  oui  Saviour 
could  be  a  satisfaction; 

Die  he  or  justice  must ;  unless  for  him 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death. — Milton. 
Compensation  often   denotes   a  return   for  services 
done,  in  which  sense  it  approaches  still   nearer  tt> 
remuneration,  recompense,  and  requital:  but  the  first 
two  are  oliligaiory  ;  the  latter  are  gratuitous.     Com- 
pensation is  an  art  of  justice;  the  service  performed 
involves  a  debt;  the  omission  of  paying  it  becomes  an 
injury  to  (he  performer :  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire  ;  the  time  and  i^trengih  of  a  poor  man  ought  not 
to  be  employed  without  his  rece\v\iig  r  compensation. 
Remuneration  is  a  higher  species  of  compensation  ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  equity  dependent  'ipon  a  priuciole  oi 
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Innoir  In  tl'ose  who  make  i* ;  H  (lifters  from  the  ordi- 
aary  coinpensatioii,  both  in  tlie  nature  of  tho  service, 
and  of  the  rktuiii.  Compeiisation  is  made  for  bodily 
nibour  and  ineniul  offices;  remuneration  for  menial 
exertions,  for  hieraiy,  civil,  or  political  otficps;  com- 
veiisation  is  made  to  inferiours,  or  subordinnre  per- 
sons, remuneration  in  t^uais^  ai'.tl  even  superiours  in 
eduration  nnd  birtli,  thougli  not  in  wealth  :  a  compen- 
sation is  prescribed  by  a  certain  ratio  ;  rennina-ation 
depends  on  collalercl  circumstances;  ^ Remuncratory 
honours  arr  proportioned  at  once  to  the  usefulness  and 
ditliculty  of  perfurmaiices.'— Johnson.  A  i-ccompense 
is  voluntary,  both  as  to  the  service  and  Uie  return.;  it 
is  an  act  of  generosity  ;  it  is  not  founded  on  the  value 
of  the  service  so  much  as  on  the  intention  of  the  server; 
it  is  not  received  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  of  courtesy  : 
there  are  a  thousand  acts  of  civility  performed  by 
others  which  are  entitled  to  some  i-cccmjjeHse,  though 
not  to  any  specifick  compensation  ; 

Patriots  have  toiled,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  ni)bly,  and  tlieir  deede,  as  they  deserve, 
Heceive  pioud  recompense. — Cowper. 

Requital  \s  3l  relnrn  for  a  idndness;  the  making  it  is 
dn  act  of  gratitude;  the  omission  of  it  wounds  tlie 
feelings:  it  soirteiimes  happens  that  the  only  rf^^m'ta^ 
which  our  kind  action  obtains,  is  the  atnmosity  of  the 
person  served;  'As  the  wtnid  is  unjust  in  its  judge- 
ments, so  it  is  ungrateful  in  its  rpquitals.'' — Blair. 

It  belongs  to  the  wealthy  to  iriase  compensation  for 
the  trouble  they  give:  it  is  scaicely  possible  to  estimate 
too  high  what  is  done  for  onraelves,  nor  too  low  what 
we  do  for  others.  It  is  a  hardship  not  to  obtain  the 
remuneration  which  we  expect,  but  it  is  folly  to  expect 
that  which  we  do  not  deserve.  He  wno  will  not  serve 
another,  until  he  is  sure  of  a  recompense^  is  not  worthy 
of  a  recompense.  Those  who  befiiend  the  wicked 
must  expect  to  be  ill  reqnited. 

Reward  conveys  no  idea  of  obligation;  whoever  rc- 
toards  acts  altogether  optionally;  the  conduct  of  the 
agent  produces  the  reward.  In  tliis  sense,  it  is  com- 
parable Willi  compensation^  amends,  and  recompense  _■ 
but  not  with  satisfaction,  remuneration^  or  requital: 
things,  as  well  as  persons,  may  compensate^  make 
amends,  recompense,  and  reward;  but  persons  only  can 
give  satisfaction,  remuneration,  and  reqmtal. 

Reward  respects  the  merit  of  the  action ;  but  com- 
pensate awd  the  other  words  simply  refer  lo  the  con- 
nexion between  the  actions  and  their  results:  what 
accrues  lo  a  man  as  the  just  consequence  of  his  con- 
duct, be  it  good  or  bad,  is  the  reward.  Rewards  and 
punishments  do  always  presuppose  something  will- 
ingly done,  well  or  ill ;  without  which  respect,  though 
we  may  sometimes  receive  good,  yet  then  it  ia  only  a 
benefit  and  not  a  reward.  Compensation  and  amends 
serve  to  supply  the  loss  or  absence  of  any  thing;  re- 
compense and  reioard  follow  fiom  particular  exertions. 
It  is  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the-loss  of  j)eace  and 
liealth  to  have  one's  coffers  filled  with  gold ; 

Now  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  abroad 
For  [ilunder,  much  solicitous  iiow  best 
He  may  compensate  for  a  day  of  sloth, 
By  works  of  darkness  and  nocturnal  wrongs. 

Cowper. 
A  social  intercourse  by  letter  will  make  amends  for 
the  absence  of  those  who  are  dear;  'Nature  has  ob- 
Bcurety  fitted  tiie  mole  with  eyes.  But  for  amends, 
what  she  is  capable  of  for  her  defence,  and  warning 
of  danger,  she  has  very  eminently  conferred  upon  her, 
for  she  is  very  quick  of  hearing.' — Adbison.  It  is  a 
mark  of  folly  to  do  any  thing,  however  trifling,  without 
the  pro.=;pect  of  a  recompense,  and  yet  we  see  this  daily 
realized  in  persons  who  give  themselves  much  trouble 
to  r:o  purpose ; 

Thou  'rt  so  far  before, 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee. — Shakspeark. 
The  reward  of  industry  ia  ease  and  content:  when  a 
deceiver  is  caught  in  his  own  snare,  he  meets  with  the 
reward  which  should  always  attend  deceit;  'There 
■re  no  honorary  rewards  among  us  which  are  more 
esteemed  by  the  person  who  receives  them,  and  are 
cheaper  to  the  prince,  than  the  giving  of  medals.' — 
Addison. 
What  can  compensate  for  the   loss   of  honour  1 ' 


Wiiat  can  make  amende  to  a  frivoloi.u  ndnd  for  the 
wjuit  of  company'?  What  rci ojn2icnscs  sn  sweet  as 
the  consciousness  of  having  served  a  iViciui?  When 
reward  equals  the  rticard  of  a  good  conscience? 


RESTORATION    aESTlTlJTION,  llEPARA 
TJON,  AMENUS. 

Restoration  is  employed  in  the  uidinnry  application 
of  the  veib  resi(?j-c;  n  slit iitw ii,  i'toiu  ilu;  same  verb, 
is  employed  sim|ily  in  ijie  seube  ui  making  good  that 
which  has  been  unjustly  taken.  Hesiuration  of  pio- 
periy  may  be  made  by  any  one,  whether  the  pcrstm 
taking  it  or  not:  restitution  vi  supposed  to  be  made 
by  him  who  has  been  guilty  ot  the  injiip'.ice.  The 
dethronement  of  a  lung  may  be  the  wo:k  of  one  set 
of  men,  and  \m  restoration  that  of  another;  'All  men 
(during  llie  usurpaliun)  longed  for  the  restoration  of 
the  liberties  and  laws.' — Hume.  But  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  every  individual  who  has  commiiled  any  sort 
of  injustice  to  another  to  make  restitution  to  the  ut 
most  of  liis  power;  'The  jusiices  may,  if  theylhink 
it  reasonable,  direct  7-is^-(iiH/(cT*  of  a  ratable  share  of 
the  money  given  with  an  ainiiuiiiite  fnpon  liis  dia 
charge).' — Blacks  ton  k. 

Restitution  and  reparation  are  both  employed  in  the 
sense  of  undoing  that  which  iias  been  done  to  tlie 
injury  of  another;  but  the  former  lespects  only  injuries 
that  affect  the  property,  and  reparation  those  which 
aftect  a  person  in  various  ways.  He  who  is  guilty  of 
theft,,  or  fraud,  must  make  restitution  by  either  re- 
storing the  stolen  article  or  its  full  value ;  he  wlio  robs 
anotlier  of  his  good  name,  or  does  any  injuty  to  liis 
person,  has  it  not  in  his  power  so  easily  to  make  re- 
paration;  'Justice  requires  that  all  injuries  should  be 
repaired.^ — Johnson. 

Repai  ation  and  amends  {v.  Compensation)  are  both 
employed  in  cases  where  some  niischief  or  loss  is  sus- 
tained ;  but  the  reparation  coniprehends  the  idea  of 
tlie  act  of  repairing,  as  well  as  the  thing  by  which  we 
repair;  amends  is  employed  only  for  the  thing  that 
will  amend  or  make  better :  hence  we  speak  of  the  re 
paration  of  an  injury;  but  of  the  amends  by  itself 
Tiie  reparatiov  comprehends  all  kinds  of  injuries, 
particularly  those  of  a  serious  nature;  the  amends  ia 
applied  only  to  matters  of  inferiour  importance. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  reparation  for  taking  away 
the  life  of  another:  'The  king  should  be  able,  when 
he  had  cleared  Iiicnself,  to  make  him  rejtar ation.'' — 
Bacon.  It  is  easy  to  make  amends  to  any  one  for  the 
loss  of  a  day's  pleasure;  'We  went  to  the  cabin  of  the 
French,  who,  to  make  amends  for  their  three  weeks* 
silence,  were  talking  and  disputing  with  greater  ra 
pidity  and  confusion  than  I  ever  heard  in  an  assembh 
even  of  that  nation.'— Mandeville. 


RESTORE,  RETURN,  REPAY. 

Restore,  in  Latin  restauro,  from  the  Greek  ^avpdg  a 
pale,  signifies  properly  to  new  pale,  that  is,  to  rejiair 
by  a  new  paling,  and,  in  an  exlended  application,  to 
make  good  what  has  been  injured  or  lost;  return  sig- 
nifies properly  to  turn  again,  or  to  send  back;  and 
repny  to  pay  buck. 

The  common  idea  of  all  these  terms  is  that  of  giving 
back.  What  we  restore  to  another  may  or  may  not 
be  the  same  as  what  we  have  taken  ;  justice  requires 
that  it  should  be  an  equivalent  in  value,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  individual  from  being  in  any  degree  a  suf- 
ferer: what  we  return  a.T\d  repay  nmsi  be  piecisely  the 
same  as  we  have  leceivcd  ;  the  fornrer  in  application 
to  general  objects,  the  latter  in  application  only  to  pe- 
cuniary matters.  We  restore  upon  a  principle  of 
equity;  we  return  upon  a  principle  of  justice  and 
honour;  we  repay  upon  a  principle  of  undeniable 
right.  We  cannot  always  claim  that  which  ought  to 
be  restored;  but  we  can  not  only  claim  but  enforce  the 
claim  in  regard  to  what  is  to  be  returned  or  repaid: 
an  honest  man  will  be  scrupulous  not  to  take  any  ihing 
from  another  without  restoring  to  hini  its  full  value. 
Whatever  we  have  borrowed  we  ought  tore(M7-H;  and 
when  it  is  money  which  we  have  obtained,  we  ought 
to  repay  it  with  punctuality.  We  restore  lo  many  ai 
well  as  to  one,  to  communities  as  well  aa  to  indivi 
duals :  we  restore  a  king  to  his  crown ;  or  one  natiot 
restores  a  territory  to  another : 


HO 
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When  both  Ihi  chiefs  are  sunderM  from  the  fight. 
Then  to  the  lawful  king  restore  his  ri^ht. 

DavDEH 

We  return  and  repay  not  only  individually,  but  per- 
sonally and  parlicularly:  we  return  a  book  to  its 
owner ; 

Tlie  swain 
Receives  his  easy  food  fioni  Nature's  hand, 
And  just  returns  of  cultivated  land.— Drvden. 
We  repay  a  sum  of  money  to  him  from  whom  it  was 
borrowed.  .    . 

Restore  and  return  may  be  employed  in  their  im- 
proper application,  as  respecls  the  moral  state  of  per- 
sons and  things;  as  a  king  restores  a  courtier  to  hia 
favour,  or  a  physician  restores  his  patient  to  health: 
we  return  a  favour;  we  return  an  answer  or  a  com- 
pliment; 

When  answer  none  return^d^  I  set  me  down. 

Milton. 

Repay  may  be  figu  itively  employed  in  regard  to  moral 
objects,  as  an  ungr  iteful  person  repays  Kindnesses  with 
reproacliea ; 

Caesar,  whom,  fraught  with  eastern  spoils, 
Our  heav'n,  the  just  reward  f^^  liunian  toils. 
Securely  shall  repay  with  rights  divine.— Drvden. 

RETALIATION,  REPRISAL. 

Retaliation,  from  retaliate,  in  Latin  retaliatum, 
participle  of  retalioj  compounded  of  re  and  talis  such, 
signifies  such  again,  or  like  for  like ;  reprisal,  in 
French  reprisal,  from  repris  and  reprendrc,  in  Latin 
reprekendo  to  take  again,  signifies  to  take  in  return  for 
what  has  been  taken.  The  idea  of  making  another 
suffer  in  return  for  the  suffering  lie  has  occasioned  is 
common  to  these  terms;  but  the  former  is  employed  in 
ordinary  cases ;  the  latter  mostly  in  regard  to  a  slate  of 
warfare,  or  to  active  hostilities.  A  trick  practised  upon 
another  in  return  for  a  trick  is  a  retaliation ;  but  a  re- 
prisal always  extends  to  the  capture  of  something 
from  another,  in  return  for  what  has  been  taken. 
When  neighbours  fall  out,  the  incivilities  and  spite  of 
the  one  are  too  ofien  retaliated  by  like  acts  of  incivility 
and  spite  on  the  part  of  the  other:  when  one  nation 
commences  hostilities  against  another  by  taking  any 
thing  away  violently,  it  produces  reprisals  on  the  part 
of  the  otlier.  Retaliation  is  very  frequently  employed 
JTi  the  good  sense  for  what  passes  innocently  between 
friends:  reprisal  has  always  an  unfavourable  sense. 
Goldsmith's  poem,  entitled  the /ic(aZia^io/t,  was  written 
for  the  purpose  oi  retaliating  o\\h\-^  friends  the  humour 
they  had  practised  upon  liiin;  '  Ttierefore,  I  pray,  let 
me  enjoy  your  friendship  in  that  fair  proportion,  that 
f  desire  to  return  unto  you  by  way  of  correspondence 
and  retaliation.^ — Howkll.  When  tlie  quarrels  of 
individuals  break  through  the  restraints  of  the  law, 
and  lead  to  acts  of  violence  on  each  other's  property, 
reprisals  are  made  alternately  by  both  parties ; 

Go  publish  o'er  the  plain, 

How  mighty  a  proselyle  you  gain  ! 

How  noble  a  reprisal  on  the  great!— Swift 

RETRIBUTION,  REQUITAL. 

Retribution,  from  tribvo  to  bestow,  signifies  a  he- 
Blowing  back  or  giving  in  nturn;  requital,  v.  Reward. 

Retribution  is  a  particular  term ;  requital  Is  general : 
•  he  retribution  comes  from  Providence ;  requital  is  the 
set  of  man:  retribution  is  by  way  of  punishment; 
'Christ  substituted  his  own  body  in  our  room,  to  receive 
Ihe  whole  stroke  of  tliat  dreadful  rcin'iuiiOTi  inflicted  by 
the  handof  an  angry  Omnipotence;.' — South.  Requi- 
tal is  mostly  by  way  of  reward  ;  '  Leander  was  indeed 
B  conquest  to  boast  of,  for  he  had  long  and  obstinately 
defended  his  heart,  and  for  a  time  made  as  many 
requitals  Upon  the  tender  passions  of  her  sex  as  she 
had  laised  contributions  upon  his.' — CuMBKaLANO, 
Retribution  is  not  always  dealt  out  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  deed? ;  it  is  a  poor  requital  for  one  who 
lias  done  a  kindness,  to  be  abused. 

TO  RECOVER,  RETRIEVE,  REPAIR,  RECRUIT. 

Recover  is  to  cet  again  under  one's  cover  or  protec- 
*ion;  reirieti,  from  tlio  French  trouver  to  find,  Is  to 


get  again  that  which  has  been  lost:  repair,  in  Frencr 
reparer,  Latin  reparo,  from  paro  to  get,  s'gnifies  like 
wise  to  get  again,  or  make  good  as  it  was  before ;  recruit ^ 
in  French  recru,  from  cru,  and  the  Latin  cresco  to  grow, 
signifies  to  grow  again,  or  come  fresh  again. 

Recover  is  the  most  general  term,  and  applies  to 
objects  in  general ;  retrieve,  repair,  and  the  others,  are 
only  partial  applications:  we  recover  things  either  by 
our  own  means  or  by  casualties;  we  retrieve  and 
repair  by  our  own  efforts  only:  werecover  that  which 
has  been  taken,  or  that  which  has  been  any  way  lost; 
we  retrieve  thai  which  we  have  lost;  we  repair  that 
which  has  been  injured;  we  recruit  tliat  which  has 
been  diminished  :  we  recover  properly  from  those  who 
wish  to  deprive  us  of  it;  or  we  recover  our  principles 
&c. ;  'The  serious  and  impartial  retrospect  of  our 
conduct  is  indisputably  necessary  to  the  confirmatior 
or  recovery  of  our  virtue.' — Johnson.  We  retrieve 
our  misfortunes,  or  our  lost  reputation  ; 

Wliy  may  not  the  soul  receive  , 

New  organs,  since  ev'n  art  can  these  retrieve  ? 

JlCNYHS. 

We  repair  the  mischief  which  has  been  done  to  ouj 
property ; 
Your  men  shall  be  received,  your  fleet  repaired. 

Urvden 

We  recruit  the  strength  which  has  been  exhausted ; 
With  greens  and  fioweis  recruit  their  empty  hives 

DrydEn. 

We  do  not  seek  after  that  which  we  think  irrecovet- 
able;  we  give  that  up  whicli  is  irretrievable ;  we  la 
ment  over  that  which  is  irreparable;  our  power  oJ 
recruiting  depends  upon  circumstances ;  he  who  maket 
a  moderate  use  of  his  resources  may  in  general  easily 
recra/£ 'himself  wlien  they  are  gone. 

RECOVERY,  RESTORATION. 

Recovery  is  one's  own  act ;  restoration  is  the  acl  o? 
another;  we  recouer  the  thing  we  have  lost,  when  It 
comes  again  into  our  possession  ;  but  it  is  restored  tc 
us  by  another ;  '  Let  us  study  to  improve  the  assistance 
which  this  revelation  affords  for  the  restoration  of  our 
nature,  and  the  recovery  of  our  felicity.' — Blair.  A 
king  recovers  liis  crown  by  force  of  arms  from  the 
hands  of  a  usurper;  his  crown  is  restored  to  him  by 
the  will  of  his  people  :  the  recovery  of  property  is  good 
fortune  ;  there^forai/onof  property  an  act  of  justice. 

Both  are  em  ployed  likewise  in  regard  to  one's  health ; 
hut  the  former  simply  designates  the  regaining  of 
health;  the  latter  refers  to  the  instrument  by  which  it 
is  brought  about:  the  recovery  oi  one's  health  is  an 
object  of  the  first  importance  to  every  man;  the  re- 
storation of  one  s  health  seldomer  depends  upon  the 
eflicacy  of  medicine,  than  the  benignant  operations  of 
nature. 

TO  REDEEM,  RANSOM. 

Redeem,  in  Latin  redimo,  is  compounded  of  re  and 
emo  to  buy  ofl^,  or  back  to  one's  self;  ransojn  is  in  all 
probabilily  a  variation  of  redeem. 

Redeem  is  a  term  of  general  application;  ransom 
is  cmpoyed  only  on  particular  occasions:  we  redeem 
persons  as  well  as  things;  we  ransom  persons  only: 
we  may  redeem  by  labour,  or  any  tiling  which  supplies 
as  an  equivalent  to  money;  we  ransom  properly  with 
money  only:  we  redeem  a.  watch,  or  wliatever  has 
been  given  in  pawn;  we  ransom  a  cnptive:  redeem  is 
employed  in  the  improper  application;  ransom  only 
in  the  proper  sense:  we  may  redeem  our  character, 
redeem  our  life,  or  redeem  our  honour;  and  in  thii 
sense  our  Saviour  rerfeems  repentant  sinners; 

Thus  in  her  crime  her  confidence  she  plac'd, 

And  with  new  treasons  would  redeem  the  past. 

Drydzn. 
But  those  who  are  ransomed  only  recover  their  bodily 
liberty ;  '  A  third  tax  was  paid  by  vassals  to  the  kin«. 
10  ransom  him  if  he  should  happen  to  be  taken  prT 
soner.' — Robertson. 

GRATUITY,  RECOMPENSE, 

The  distinction  between  these  terms  is  very  similai 

to  the   terms    Gratuitous,    Voluntari       They  b'tb 
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mply  a  gift,  and  a  gift  by  way  of  return  for  some  sup- 
posed service:  butlhe  ffi-ataUy  is  iiidepeiidctu  of  ail 
expectation  as  well  as  right ;  iha  i-ecumpense  is  founded 
upon  som*"  admissible  claim.  Tiiose  wlio  wlsli  to 
confer  a  favour  in  a  delicate  matuici,  will  sometimes 
do  it  under  ilie  shape  of  a  gratuity;  'If  there  be  one 
or  two  scholareinore,  that  will  be  no  great  addition  lo 
his  trouble,  considering  that,  perhaps,  their  parents 
xn^y  recom'pense  him  by  Uieir^rraiw/tic^-.'— Molyneux. 
niose  wlio  overrate  their  services  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  disappointed  in  the  recompense  they  receive; 

What  could  be  less  than  to  afford  him  praise, 

The  easiest  recompense. — Milton. 


GRATUITOUS,  VOLUNTARY. 
Gratuitous  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  obligatory; 
voluntary  IS  opposed  to  that  which 'is  compulsory,  or 
involuntary.  Afiilt  isgratuitous  which  flows  entirely 
from  the  free  will  of  the  giver,  independent  of  right; 
an  offer  is  voluntary  which  flows  from  the  free  will, 
Independent  of  alt  external  constraint.  Gratuitous  is 
therefore  lo  voluntary  as  a  species  to  the  genus.  What 
is  gratuitous  is  voluntary^  although  what  is  voluntary 
is  not  always  gratuitous.  The  ffratuitous  is  properly 
thovoluvtary  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  one's  pro- 
perty; ^Theheroick  band  ofcashiereis  of  monarchs 
were  in  haste  to  make  a  generous  difitision  of  the 
knowledge  which  they  had  ihus gratuitously  received.' 
— Bltrkk.  The  voluntary  is  applicable  to  subjects  in 
general;  'Their  privileges  relative  to  contiibution 
were  voluntarily  surrendered.'— Burke. 

THANKFULNESS,  GRATITUDE. 

Thankfulness  or  ti  fulness  of  thanks,  is  the  outward 
expression  of  a  gi-ateful  feeling;  gratitudPy  from  the 
Latin  gratitudo,  is  the  feeling  itself.  Our  thankfulness 
to  measured  by  the  number  of  our  words;  our  ^/ra- 
titude\^  measured  by  the  nature  of  our  actions.  A 
person  appears  very  thankful  at  the  time,  who  afYer- 
ward  proves  very  ungrateful.  Thankfulness  is  the 
(freginning  of  gratitude :  gratitude  is  the  completion  of 
tAankfulness. 

^O  AFFIRM,  ASSEVERATE,  ASSURE,  VOUCH, 
AVER,  PROTEST. 

AJfirm,  in  French  afermer,  Latin  affirmo^  com- 
pounded cf  a/ or  a(i  and  ^rmo  to  strengthen,  signifies 
to  give  strength  to  what  has  been  said  ;  asseverate,  in 
Latin  asseveratus,  participle  of  assevero,  compounded 
of  as  or  ad  and  sevenis^  signifies  to  make  strong  and 
positive;  assure^  in  Frencli  assurer,  is  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  as  or  ad  and  sure,  signifying 
to  make  sure;  vouch  is  probably  changed  from  vow ; 
ever,  in  French  averer,  is  compounded  of  the  inten- 
sive syllable  a  or  ad  and  vems  true,  signifying  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth ;  protest,  in  French  protester, 
hatin  prates to^  is  compounded  of  pro  and  testor  to  call 
to  witness,  signifying  to  call  others  to  witness  as  to 
what  we  think  about  a  thing. 

All  these  terms  indicate  an  expression  of  a  person  s 
conviction.  ,    _        ,    .     .,  ■ 

In  one  sense,  to  aj^rm  is  to  declare  that  a  thing  is  in 
opposition  to  denyins  or  declaring  that  it  is  not;  in  the 
sense  here  chosen,  it  signifies  to  declaie  a  thing  as  a  fact 
on  our  credit.  To  asseverate  is  to  declare  it  with 
confidence.  To  vouch  is  to  rest  the  truth  of  another  s 
declaration  on  our  own  responsibility.  To  aver  Is  to 
express  the  truth  of  a  declaration  uneqm vocally,  lo 
protest  is  to  declare  a  thing  solemnly,  and  with  stiong 
marks  of  sincerity. 

JiMrmations  are  made  of  the  past  and  present;  a 
person  affirms  what  he  has  seen  and  what  he  sees ; 
An  infidel,  and  fear! 

Fear  what?  adrenm?  afablel— How  thy  dread, 

Unwilling  evidence,  and  therefore  strong. 

Affords  my  cause  an  undesigned  support ! 

How  disbelief  af^i-ms  what  it  denies !— Young. 
Mseverations  are  strong  ajirmations,  made  in  cases 
of  doubt  to  remove  every  impression  disadvantageous 
ft  one's  sinceriiv ;  '  t  judge  in  this  case  as  Charles  the 
Second  victualled  fiis  navy,  with  the  bread  which  one 
of  his  dogs  chose  of  several  pieces  thrown  before  hmi, 
•athet  than  trust  to  the  asseverations  of  the  victual- 


lers.'—Steele.  Jlssuranccs  arc  made  of  the  past, 
present,  and  future;  they  mark  tiie  cuiiviction  r.f  the 
speaker  as  to  what  lias  been,  or  is,  and  his  intentions 
as  to  what  shall  be ;  tliey  are  appeals  to  the  estimation 
wliich  another  has  in  one's  word  ;  '  My  learned  fiietid 
assured  me  tliai  the  eartJi  had  lately  received  a  shock 
from  a  comet  that  crossed  its  vortex." — Stkelb. 
F'ouching  \s  an  act  for  another;  it  is  the  supporting 
of  another's  assurance  by  our  own  ;  'All  the  great 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  for  whom  singly  we  have 
so  great  an  esteem,  stand  up  together  as  vouchers  for 
one  another's  reputation.' — Addiion.  Averring  is 
employed  in  matters  of  fact;  we  aver  as  lo  the  accu- 
racy of  details;  we  aver  on  positive  knowledge  that 
sets  aside  all  question;  'Among  ladies,  lie  positively 
averi-ed  that  nonsense  ^^'as  the  most  prevailing  part  of 
eloquence,  and  had  so  little  complaisance  as  to  say,  "  a 
woman  is  never  taken  by  her  reason  but  always  by 
her  passion.'" — Steele.  Protestations  are  stronger 
than  either  asseveratioiis  or  assurances ;  ihey  arc  ac- 
companied with  every  act.  look,  or  gesture  lliat  can 
tend  to  impress  conviction  on  another;  'Iliavelcng 
loved  her,  and  I  protest  to  you,  bestowed  much  on 
her,  followed  her  with  a  doling  observance.'— Shaks- 

PEARE.  , 

j^ffirmations  are  employed  in  giving  evidence,  wlie- 
ther  accompanied  with  an  oath  or  not ;  liars  dnal  nmch 
in  asseverations  and  protestations.  "PeoiAe  asscvtrtiie 
in  order  to  produce  a  conviction  of  their  veraciiy ; 
they  protest  in  order  lo  obtain  a  belief  of  their  inno- 
cence; they  auer  where  they  expect  to  be  believed. 
.Assurances  are  altogether  personal ;  tliey  are  always 
made  to  satisfy  some  one  of  what  they  wish  to  know 
and  believe.  We  ought  to  be  sparing  of  our  assu- 
rances of  regaid  for  another,  as  we  nuglit  lo  be  suspi- 
cious of  such  assurances  when  made  to  ourselves. 
Whenever  we  affirm  any  tiling  on  the  authority  of 
aiiotI)er,  we  ought  lo  he  particularly  cautious  not  ti% 
vouch  for  its  veraciiy,  if  it  be  not  unquestionable. 

TO  AFFIRM,  ASSERT. 

j9ffrv7,  v.  To  affirm,  asseverate;  assert,  in  Latin 
assertus,  participle  of  o^sero,  compounded  of  a*  or  ad 
and  sero  to  connect,  signifies  to  connect  words  into  a 
proposition. 

To  affirm  is  said  of  facts ;  to  assert,  of  opinions* 
we  ajjirm  what  we  know  ;  we  assert  what  we  believe: 
whoever  affirms  what  he  does  not  know  to  be  true  is 
guilty  of  falsehood  ;  'That  this  man,  wise  and  viituous 
as  he  was,  passed  always  unenlangled  through  the 
snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejudice  and  tenieriiy  to 
a^rn;.'-- John  SON  {Life  of  Collins).  Wlioever  asserts 
what  he  cannot  prove  lo  be  true  is  guilty  of  folly;  '  It 
is  asserted  by  a  iiagick  poet,  that  "est  miser  nemo 
nisi  comparatus," — "  no  man  is  miserable,  but  as  he  is 
compared  with  others  hap|)ier  than  hitnself"  This 
position  is  not  strictly  and  philosophically  true. — 
JoussoN.  We  contradict  an  affirmation;  v.e  cunrcle 
an  assertion. 

TC  4SSERT,  MAINTAIN,  VINDICATE 
To  assert,  v.  To  affirm,  assert;  maintain,  in  French 
maivtenir,  from  the  Latin  manus  and  tencoy  siunifies 
lo  hold  by  the  hand,  that  is,  closely  and  firmly ;  vindi- 
cate, in  Latin  vindicatus,  jjarliciple  of  vindico,  com- 
pounded of  vim  ami  dico,  signifies  to  pronounce  a 
violent  or  positive  sentence. 

To  assert  is  to  declare  a  thing  as  our  .own;  to 
maintain  is  to  abide  by  what  we  have  so  declared ;  to 
vindicate  is  to  stand  up  for  that  which  conceriis  our- 
selves or  othei-s.  We  assert  anytii. ng  to  be  true; 
'  Sophocles  also,  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  his  rragediis, 
asserts  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being.'— Cumber- 
land. "We  maintain  an  opinion  by  adducing  proofs, 
facts,  or  arguments;  'I  am  willing  to  believe  mat 
Dryden  wanted  rather  skill  to  discover  the  right,  than 
virtue  to  maintain  it.' — Johnson.  We  vindicate  oui 
own  conduct  or  that  of  another  when  it  is  called  in 
question;  'This  is  no  vindication  of  her  conduct. 
She  still  acts  a  mean  part,  and  through  fear  becomes 
an  accomplice  in  endeavouring  to  betray  ihe  Greeks.' 
--Broome.  We  assert  boldly  or  impudently;  wc 
maintain  steadily  or  obstinalely;  we  vindicate  reso- 
hitely  or  insolently.  A  rijlit  or  claim  is  asserted 
which  is  avowed  to  belong  t )  tinv  one , 
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When  tlu  great  soul  buoys  up  to  this  hig'h  iioint, 
Leaving  gross  Nature's  sediments  below, 
Tlien,  and  tlieu  only,  Adam's  ottspiing  quits 
The  saiie  ami  hero  of  the  fields  aud  woods, 
j^sierts  Ins  rauU,  and  lises  into  man. — Youkg. 
ft  light  is  maintained  when  attempts  are  made  to  [irove 
ta  justice,  or  legiiin  its  possfssion;  the  cuu&e  of  tiie 
assertor  or  maiiitaincr  is  vindicated  by  another; 
'T  is  jnet  that  1  should  vindicate  alone, 
Tlie  lioken  truce,  or  lor  tlie  breach  atone. 

Dryden. 

h.hueence  is  asserted  by  a  positive  declaration;  it  is 
maintained  by  ie|)eated  assertions  and  the  support  of 
testiniouy ;  it  is  vindicaied  through  the  interleienco  of 
another. 

The  njost  guilty  persons  do  not  hesitate  to  assert 
their  innocence  with  the  hope  of  inspiring  credit;  and 
sojne  will  [lersist  in  maintaining-  it,  even  after  their 
guilt  has  been  pronounced;  but  the  really  innocent 
man  will  never  want  a  friend  to  vindicate  hm\  when 
his  honour  4n'  lus  reputation  is  at  stake.  Jissertions 
which  are  made  hastily  and  iiiconsideratt;ly  are  selduni 
\o\\g  maintained  without  exposing  a  person  to  ridicule; 
those  who  atieinpt  to  vindicate  a  had  cause  expose 
themselves  to  as  much  reproach  as  if  the  cause  were 
their  own. 

TO  ACKNOWLEDGE.  OWN,  CONFESS, 
AVOW. 

dckftowlrdirei  compounded  of  ac  or  ad  and  know- 
ledge^ implies  to  bring  to  knowledge,  to  ujake  known  ; 
oion  is  a  lamiliar  figuie, signifying  to  take  to  one's  self, 
lo  make  one's  own  :  it  i&  a  common  suhsiiiuie  Un  con- 
fess; confess.,  in  French  confesser,  Latin  covfcssiis, 
participle  of  co7i/(ewi-,  compounded  of  ran  and /ufcor, 
signifies  to  impart  to  anyone;  avow,  in  Fiench  auoiier^ 
liatin  adnoven,  signifies  to  vow,  or  protest  lo  any  one. 

Jicknowlndgwg  is  a  simple  declatation  ;  confessing 
orouon/n^  is  a  specifick  private  communication  ;  avowal 
ih  a  [iul>tick  declaration.  We  acknowledge  (acts;  con- 
fess our  mnn  faults;  avow  molivea,  opinions,  &.c. 

We  ffictnf;wZe(/ifc  in  consequence  of  a  question;  we 
confess  ill  ciiiisequence  of  an  accusation;  we  own  in 
consequence  of  a  charge;  we  aoow  voluntarily.  We 
acknowledge  having  bi-'en  concerned  in  a  transaclion  ; 
we  confess  our  guilt;  we  axon  that  a  thing  is  wrong: 
but  we  aie  ashamed  to  avow  our  motives.  Candour 
leads  to  an  acknowledgment ;  repentance  produces  a 
confession;  the  desire  of  foigiveiiess  leads  to  oajni/i^; 
generosity  or  pride  occasions  an  avowal. 

An  acknoiolrdgnte.nt  of  what  is  not  demanded  may 
be  either  politick  or  impolitick,  according  to  circuin- 
siances;  '  I  inusL  acknowledge,  for  my  own  part,  that  I 
lake  greater  pleasure  in  considering  the  works  of  the 
creation  in  tiieir  immensity,  than  in  their  minuteness.' 
— Addison.  A  confession  dictated  merely  by  fear  is 
of  avail  only  in  the  .sight  of  man  ; 

Spile  of  herself  e'en  Envy  must  confess, 
That  I  the  friendship  of  the  great  possess. 

Francis. 
Those  who  are  most  ready  to  own  themselves  in  an 
errour  are  not  always  the  first  to  amend;  'And  now, 
my  dear,  cried  she  to  me,  I  will  faiily  own,  that  it  was 
I  that  iristrucied  my  girls  to  encourage  our  landlord's 
addresses.' — Goldsmith.  An  avowal  of  the  principles 
which  actuate  the  conduct  is  often  the  greatest  aggra- 
vation of  guilt;  '  Whether  by  their  settled  "and  avowed 
scorn  of  thoughtless  lalkers,  ihe  Persians  were  able  to 
diffuse  to' any  great  extent  the  viilue  of  taciturnity,  we 
are  hindered  by  the  distance  of  tliose  times  from  being 
able  to  discover.'— Johnson. 


RECOGNISE,  ACKNOWLEDGE. 

Recognise,  in  Latin  recognoscere,  is  to  take  the 
knowledge  of,  or  bring  to  one's  own  knowledge; 
acknowledge,  v  To  acknowledge. 

To  recognise  is  to  take  cognizance  of  that  which 
comes  again  before  our  notice ;  to  acknowledge  is  to 
admit  to  one's  knowledge  whatever  comes  fresn  under 
our  notice.  We  recognise  a  person  whom  we  have 
known  before ;  we  reco^fise  him  either  in  his  former 
character  or  in  some  newly  assumed  character;  we 
acknowledge  either  former  favours,  or  tlioae  which 


have  been  just  received.  it..aceB  recognise  certain 
principles  which  have  been  admitted  by  previous  con- 
sent; they  acknowledge  the  justice  of  claims  which  are 
preferred  before  Ihem ;  'When  conscience  tlireateui! 
punishment  to  secret  crimes,  it  manifestly  recognises  a 
Supreme  Governour  from  whom  nothing  is  hidiien.'— 
Blair.  '  I  call  it  atheism  by  establishment,  when  any 
stale,  as  such,  shall  not  acknowledge  the  existence  ol 
God,  as  the  moral  governour  of  the  world.' — liuRKS. 


TO  PROFESS,  DECLARE. 

Profess,  in  Latin  professus,  participle  of  j,rofteoij 
compounded  of  pr^  and  fateor  to  speak,  signifies  lo 
set  forth,  or  present  to  publick  view;  declare,  v.  To 
declare. 

An  exposure  of  one's  thoughts  or  opinions  is  tje 
common  idea  in  the  signification  of  these  terms;  hut 
they  differ  in  the  manner  of  the  action,  as  well  as  the 
object:  one  professes  by  words  or  by  actions;  one 
declares  only  by  words:  a  man  professes  to  believe 
that  on  which  he  acts;  but  he  declares  liis  belief  of  it 
either  with  his  lips  or  in  liis  writings.  1  he  prof cs  si  on 
may  be  general  and  partial;  it  may  amount  to  little 
more  than  an  intimation:  tlie  declaration  is  positive 
and  explicit;  it  leaves  no  one  in  doubt:  n  profession 
may,  tlierefore,  sometimes  be  hypocritical;  he  who 
professes  may  wish  to  imply  that  which  is  not  real; 
'A  naked  profession  may  have  credit,  where  no  oilier 
evidence  can  be  given.' — Swift.  A  declaraliov  must 
be  either  directly  true  or  false;  Jie  who  declares  ex 
pressly  commits  himself  upon  his  veiacity;  'We  are 
a  considerable  body,  who,  upon  a  proper  occasion, 
would  not  fail  to  ricc/are  ourselves.' — Addison.  One 
professes  either  as  respects  single  actions,  or  a  regu- 
lar course  of  conduct;  one  declares  either  parsing 
thoughts  or  settled  principles.  A  person  prof cs.'tes  to 
have  walked  to  a  certain  distance;  to  have  takeu  a 
certain  route,  and  the  like:  a  Christian  profes&es  to 
follow  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  Christianity;  a 
person  declares  that  the  thing  is  true  or  false,  or  he 
declares  his  firm  belief  in  a  thing. 

To  profess  is  employed  only  for  what  concerns  one'a 
self;  to  declare  is  hkewiye  employed  for  what  concerns 
others:  one  professes  the  motives  and  princiiiles  by 
wiiicl)  one  is  guided;  one  declares  facts  and  circuni' 
stances  with  which  one  is  acquainted;  due  yrofesses 
nothing  but  what  one  thinks  may  be  creditable  and  fit 
to  be  known,  or  what  may  be  convenient  for  one's 
purjiose ; 

Pretending  first 
Wise  to  fly  [imn,  professing  next  the  spy, 
Argues  no  leader. — DJilton. 
One  declares  whatever  may  have  fallen  under  one's 
notice,  or  [lassed  through  one's  mind,  as  the  case  re- 
quires; 'It  is  too  common  to  find  ihe  aged  at  tZccZarcd 
enmity  with  the  wliole  system  of  present  customs  and 
manners.' — ftLAiR.  There  is  always  a  paiticular  and 
private  motive  for  profession;  tlitre  are  fiequenlly 
publick  grounds  for  making  a  declaration.  A  general 
profession  of  Christianity,  according  lo  established 
forms,  is  the  bniinden  duty  of  every  one  born  in  the 
Christian  persuasion  ;  but  a  particular  profession,  nc 
cording  to  a  singular  and  extraordinary  form,  is  seldom 
adopted  by  any  who  do  not  deceive  themselves,  or 
wish  to  deceive  others  :  no  one  should  be  ashamed  of 
making  a  declaration  of  his  opinions,  when  the  cause 
of  truth  is  thereby  supported;  every  one  sliould  be 
ready  to  declare  wliat  he  knows,  when  the  purpnses  of 
jusiice  are  forwarded  \-iy  the  declaration ;  'There  are 
no  where  so  plain  and  full  declarations  of  mercy  and 
love  to  the  sons  of  men,  as  are  made  in  the  Gospel  '- 

TlLLOTSON. 

TO  DECLARE,  PUEIilSH,  PROCLAIM. 

The  idea  of  making  known  Is  common  to  all  these 
terms:  this  is  simply  the  signification  of  declare  (v.  Te 
profess) ;  but  publish  {v.  To  announce)  and  proclaim., 
In  Latin  proclamo,  compounded  of  pro  and  clamo 
signifying  to  ciy  before  or  in  the  eare  of  others,  include 
accessory  ideas. 

The  word  declare  does  not  exprf:ss  any  particulai 
mode  or  circumstance  of  making  k.wiwn,  as  is  implied 
by  the  others:  we  may  declare  publickly  or  privately; 
we  nuhlish  and  proclaim  only  in  a  publick  manner' 
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(\"e  may  declare  by  word  of  moulh,  or  by  writing;  we 
publish  or  prodtiiiiL  by  any  means  iliat  will  leiiiler  the 
Uiiiig  must  gtiiicL'ully  iiiiown. 

In  declaring^  the  leailing  idea  is  tliat  of  speaking  out 
that  which  pusses  in  tlie  mind;  in  publiisking,  the 
leadiii!^  idea  is  that  of  [tiuking  pubhck  or  cumnimi;  in 
prociaimhtg^lhe  leading  idea  is  tliat  of  crying  aloud: 
we  may  llierefoie  ofien  declaTS  by  publishing  and  pro- 
clatming :  a  r/eciuratiaft  is  a  personal  act;  it  concerns 
the  person  declaring^  or  him  to  whom  it  is  declared; 
its  truth  or  falsehood  depends  upon  the  veracity  of  llie 
speaker:  apubiicatiuH  is  of  general  interest;  the  truth 
or  faMehood  of  it  does  iint  always  rest  with  the  pub- 
lisher:  a  proclamation  is  altoyethei  a  publick  act,  in 
which  no  one's  veracity  is  implicated.  Facts  and 
opinious  and  feelings  are  declared; 

The  Greeks  in  shouts  their  joint  assent  declare^ 
The  priest  to  rev'rencc  and  release  the  fair. 

Popii. 
Events  and  circumstances  are  published;  '  I  am  sur- 
prised that  none  ol"  the  fortune-tellers,  or,  as  the  Frencli 
call  them,  the  Diseurs  de  bonne  avanture,  who  publish 
Iheir  bills  inevery  quarter  of  the  town,  have  not  turned 
our  lotteries    to  their  advantage.' — Addison.     The 
measures  of  government  are  pruclaiiaed  ; 
Nine  sacred  heralds  now,  proclaiming  loud 
The  monarch's  will,  suspend  the  listening  crowd. 

POPK. 

It  is  folly  for  a  man  to  declare  any  thing  to  be  true, 
which  he  is  not  certain  to  be  so,  and  wickedness  in  him 
to  declare  that  to  be  true  wliich  he  knows  to  be  false : 
whoever  publishes  all  he  Iiears  will  be  in  great  danger 
ot publishing  lUAny  f&l5ehooiis;  wlivHevar  is  proclaimed 
is  supposed  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  lo  deserve 
the  notice  of  all  who  may  liear  or  read. 

In  cases  of  war  or  jieace,  princes  are  expected  to 
declare  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other;  in  the  po- 
litical world  intelligence  is  Kiiuckly  published  through 
the  medium  of  the  publick  papera  ,  in  private  life  do- 
raesiick  occurrences  are  published  with  equal  celerity 
through  tlie  medium  of  tale-bearers ;  a  proclamatioji  is 
the  ordinary  mode  by  which  a  prince  makes  known 
his  wishes,  and  issues  his  commands  to  his  subjects; 
it  is  an  act  of  indiscretion  very  common  lo  young  and 
ardent  inquirers  to  declare  their  opinions  before  they 
are  propeily  matured;  the  publication  of  domestick 
circumstances  is  oftentimes  the  source  of  much  dis- 
quiet and  ill-will  in  families;  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
are  styled  messengers,  who  should  proclaim  its  glad 
tidings  to  all  people,  and  in  all  tongues. 


DECREE,  EDICT,  PROCLAMATION. 

Decree,  in  French  decret,  Latin  decretus.  from  de- 
cerno  to  give  judgement  or  pass  sentence,  signifies;  the 
sentence  or  resolution  that  is  passed;  edict,  in  Latin 
edicttts,  from  edtcoto  say  out,  signifies  the  thing  spoken 
out  or  sent  forth  ;  proclamation,  v.  To  declare. 

A  decree  is  a  more  solemn  and  deliberative  act  than 
an  edict;  on  the  other  hand  an  edict  is  more  authori- 
tative than  a  decree.  A  decree  is  the  decision  of  one  or 
many;  an  edict  speaks  the  will  of  an  individual:  coun- 
cils and  senates,  as  well  as  princes,  make  decrees; 
despotick  rulers  issue  edicts. 

Decrees  are  passed  for  the  regulation  of  publick  and 
private  matters ;  they  are  made  known  as  occasion 
re(iuires,  but  are  not  always  publick; 

If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 

Shakspeare. 
Edicts  and  proclamations  contain  the  commands  of 
the  sovereign  authority,  and  are  directly  addressed  by 
the  prince  lo  his  people.  An  edict  is  peculiar  to  a 
despotick  government;  'This  statute  or  act  of  parlia- 
ment is  placed  among  the  records  of  the  kingdom, 
there  needing  no  formal  promulaation  to  give  it  the 
force  of  a  law,  as  was  necessary  by  the  civil  law  with 
regard  to  the  emperonr's  edicts.^ — Blackstone.  A 
proclamation  is  common  to  a  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratick  form  of  government ;  '  From  the  same  original 
of  the  king's  being  the  fountain  of  justice,  we  may 
also  deduce  the  prerogative  of  issuing  proclamations, 
which  is  vested  in  the  king  alone.' — Blackstonk. 
The  ukase  in  Russia  is  a  species  of  edict,  by  which  the 


einperour  makes  known  his  will  to  his  people;  the 
king  of  England  cummuiiicaiea  lo  hia  suLjreta  the 
determinations  of  hinibcir  and  his  council  by  nionna 
of  aproclaviation.  , 


TO  ANNOUNCE,  PROCLAIM,  PUi5LIBH, 
ADVERTISE. 

^jmoifnce,  in  Latin  annuncto,  is  compounded  oC  ax 
01  ad  and  jiuncio  to  tell  to  anyone  in  a  Ibimal  manner; 
proclaim,  in  Latin  proclamo,  is  compiuinded  of  pro  and 
clavio  to  cry  before,  or  cry  aloud ;  publish,  in  Latin 
publico,  from  publicus  and  popiUus,  si^nihus  to  make 
publick  or  known  to  the  people  at  laiye;  advei-tisc, 
from  the  Latin  adverto,  or  ad  and  vcrto^  signifies  lu 
turn  the  attention  to  a  thing. 

The  cliaracteristick  sense  of  these  words  is  the 
making  of  a  thing  known  to  several  individuals:  a 
thing  is  announced  to  an  individual  or  small  commu- 
riily;  it  is  proclaimed  to  a  neighbourhood,  and  pub- 
lished to  the  world  An  event  that  is  of  particular 
interest  is  ajinounced;  'We  might  with  as  much  rea 
son  doubt  whether  the  sun  was  Intended  to  enlighten 
the  earth,  as  whetlier  he  who  has  framed  the  human 
mind  intended  to  announce  righteousness  to  mankind 
as  a  law.' — Blair.  An  event  is  pruclaivicd  that  rC' 
quires  to  be  known  by  all  the  parties  interested; 

But  witness,  heralds!  and  proclaim  my  vow, 

Wilness  to  gods  above,  and  men  below.— Pop£. 
That  is  published  which  is  supposed  likely  to  inlereft 
all  who  know  it;  *  It  very  often  happens  that  none  aie 
more  industrious  in  publishing  tlie  blemishes  of  an 
extraordinary  rejiuiation,  than  such  as  lie  open  to  the 
same  censures  in  their  own  character.' — Addison. 

^Announcements  are  made  verbally,  or  by  some  welt 
known  signal;  proclamations  are  made  verbally,  and 
accompanied  by  some  appointed  signal;  publications 
are  ordinarily  made  through  the  press,  or  by  oral  com 
munication  from  one  individual  to  another.  The 
arrival  of  a  distinguished  person  is  announced  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bells;  the  pToclamation  of  peace  by  a 
herald  is  accompanied  with  certain  ceremonies  calcu- 
lated lo  excite  notice ;  the  publication  of  news  is  the 
office  of  the  journalist. 

.Advertise  denotes  the  means,  and  publish  the  end. 
To  advertise  is  to  direct  the  publick  attention  to  any 
event  or  circumstance;  'Every  man  that  advertises 
his  own  excellence  should  write  with  some  conscious 
ness  of  a  character  which  dares  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  publick.' — Johnson.  To  publish  is  to  make 
known  either  by  an  oral  or  printed  communication; 
'  'I'he  criticisms  which  I  have  liitherto  published,  have 
been  made  with  an  intention  rather  to  discover  beauties 
and  excellences  in  the  writers  of  my  own  time,  than 
to  publish  any  of  their  faults  and  imperfections.' — 
Addison. 

We  publish  by  advertising,  but  we  do  not  always 
advertise  when  we  publish.  Mercantile  and  civil 
transactions  are  conducted  by  means  of  advertise- 
ments. Extraordinary  circumstances  are  speedily  pub- 
lished in  a  neighbourhood  by  circulating  from  moutii 
to  mouth. 


TO  PUBLISH,  PROMULGATE,  DIVULGE, 
REVEAL,  DISCLOSE. 
To  publish  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
article;  promulgate,  in  Latin  promulgaius,  participle 
ot promulgQ,  for  provulgo,  signifies  to  make  vulgar; 
divulge^  in  Latin  divulgo,  that  is,  in  diversos  vvlgo, 
signifies  to  make  vulgar  in  different  parts';  reveal^in 
Latin  revclo,  from  velo  to  veil,  signifies  to  take  off  the 
veil  or  cover ;  disclose  signifies  to  make  the  reverse  of 
close. 

■  To  publish  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms,  con- 
veying in  its  extended  sense  the  idea  of  making  known  ; 
'  By  tlie  execution  of  several  of  his  benefactors,  Maxi 
min  published  in  characters  of  bJnod  the  indeliye 
history  of  his  baseness  and  ingratitude.' — Gidbo«. 
Publishing  is  an  indefinite  act,  whereby  we  may  make 
known  to  many  or  few ;  but  to  promulgate  is  always 
to  make  known  to  many.  Weniay;7iiA//jA  that  wliich 
is  a  domestick  or  a  national  concern ,  we  promultrate 
properly  only  that  which  is  of  general  mteresti'^tha 
affairs  of  a  f;xmily  or  of  a  nation  are  published  in  tlm 
Dpwspapers;  doctrines,  principles,  precepts,  and  the 
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like,  are  promulgated;  'An  abimd  theory  on  one  side 
of  a  question  forms  no  justificalion  for  alleging  a  lalse 
fact  or  promulgating  niiscliievous  maxims  on  we 
other.'- -BuRKK.  We  may  publish  things  to  be  known, 
or  things  not  to  be  known;  we  divulge  things  mostly 
not  to  be  known;  we  may  publish  our  own  shame,  or 
the  shame  of  another,  and  we  may  publish  that  winch 
is  advantageous  to  another ;  but  we  commonly  divulge 
ihe  secrets  or  the  crimes  of  another ; 

Tremble,  thou  wretch. 
That  hast  within  llicc  undwulgcd  crimes. 

SHAK6PEA.RB. 

To  publish  is  said  of  that  which  was  never  before 
known  or  never  before  existed  ;  \.o  reveal  bmA  disclose 
are  said  of  that  whicli  has  been  only  concealed  or  lay 
hidden:  we  publish  the  events  of  the  day;  we  reveal 
the  secret  or  the  mystery  of  a  transaction ;  '  In  con- 
fession, tlie  revealing  is  not  for  worldly  use,  but  for  the 
ease  of  a  man's  Jieart.' — Bacon.  We  disclose  the 
whole  of  an  affair  from  beginning  to  end,  which  has 
never  been  properly  known  or  accounted  for; 
Tlien  earth  and  ocean  various  forms  disclose. 
Dryden. 


TO  UNCOVER,  DISCOVER,  DISCLOSE. 

To  uncover^  like  discover,  implies  to  take  off  the 
covering;  but  the  former  refers  to  an  artificial  material 
and  occasional  covering;  the  latter  lo  a  moral,  natural, 
or  pej'uanent  covering:  plants  are  uncovered  that  they, 
may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  air;  they  are  discovered 
•o  gratify  the  researches  of  the  botanist.  To  discover 
and  disclose  both  signify  to  lay  open,  but  they  differ  in 
the  object  and  manner  of  the  action :  that  is  discovered 
which  is  supposed  to  be  covered;  and  that  is  disclosed 
which  is  supposed  to  be  ehut  out  from  the  view:  a 
country  is  discovered,  a  scene  is  disclosed; 

Go  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
Tlie  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. 

SUAKSPEARE. 

*The  shells  being  broken,  struck  off,  and  gone,  the 
stone  included  in  them  is  thereby  disclosed  and  set  at 
liberiy.' — Woodward.  A  plot  is  discovered  when  it 
becomes  known  to  one's  self;  a  secretU  disclosed  when 
it  is  made  known  to  another ;  '  He  shall  never,  by  any 
alteration  in  me,  discover  my  knowledge  of  liis  mia 
tak;  '—Pope. 

If  I  disclose  my  passion, 
Our  friendship's  at  an  end;  if  I  conceal  it, 
The  world  will  call  me  false. — Addison. 


TO  DISCOVER,  MANIFEST,  DECLARE. 

The  idea  of  making  known  is  conveyed  by  all  these 
terms;  but  tZf^coucr,  which  signifies  simply  the  taking 
off  the  covering  from  any  thing,  expresses  less  than 
manifest,  and  that  than  declare:  we  discover  hy  indi- 
rect ineans  or  signs  more  or  less  doubtful ;  we  manifest 
by  unquestionable  marks ;  we  declare  by  express 
words:  talents  and  dispositions  (/i'scflTJcr  themselves; 
particular  feelings  and  sentitnentsmaTJi/ei-nhomselves; 
facts,  opinions,  and  sentiments  a\e  declared:  children 
early  discover  a  turn  for  some  particular  ai  t  or  science ; 
'  Several  tiruie  creatures  rf/scouc?- in  their  actions  some- 
thing like  a  faint  glimmering  of  reason.' — Addison. 
A  person  vianifests  his  regard  for  another  by  une- 
quivocal proofs  of  kindness;  'At  no  time  perhaps  did 
".he  legislature  manifest  a  more  tender  regard  to  that 
fundameulal  priiiciple  of  British  constitutienal  policy, 
hereditary  monarchy,  th.in  at  the  time  of  the  revolu- 
(jon.'— Burke.  A  peison  of  an  open  disposition  is  apt 
■»o  declare  his  seniimenls  without  disguise;  'Lang- 
home,  Boyer,  and  Pnwel,  presbyterian  officers' wlio 
:;ommanded  bodies  of  troops  in  Wales,  were  the  first 
that  declared  themselves  against  the  parliament.'— 
Hume. 

Things  are  said  to  discover,  persons  only  manifest  or 
declarc'Sn  the  proper  sense;  but  they  may  be  used  figu- 
ratively: it  is  the  nature  of  every  thiim  t-ublunary  to 
discover  symptoms  of  decay  nmre  or  less  early ;  it  is 
particularly  painful  when  any  one  manifests  an  un- 
friendly disposition  from  wliom  we  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  contrary. 


TO  PROVr,   DEMONSTRATE,   EVINCE, 
MANIFEST 

Frove,\n  Latin  ;sroio,  signifies  lo  make  good'  dtt 
monstrute,  fiom  the  Latin  dcmonstro,  signifies,  oy  vir- 
tue of  the  intensive  syllable  dc,  to  sliow  in  a  specifick 
maimer;  evince,  v.  To  argue;  manifest  signifies  to 
make  manifest. 

Pj-oweis  here  the  general  and  indefinite  term,  the  rest 
imply  different  rnodcs  of  proving ;  to  demonstrate  is  to 
prove  specifically  :  we  may  prove  any  tiling  by  simple 
assertion ;  but  we  must  demonstrate  by  intellectua 
efforts:  we  vimy  prove  that  we  were  in  a  certain  place; 
but  we  demonstrate  some  point  in  science:  we  may 
prove  by  personal  influence;  but  we  can  demonstrate 
only  by  the  force  of  evidence:  we  proue our  oww  merit 
by  our  actions;  we  demonstrate  the  e.vistence  of  a 
Deity  by  all  that  surrounds  us; 

Why  on  those  shores  are  they  with  joy  survey'd, 

Admir'd  as  heroes,  and  as  gods  obey'd, 

Unless  great  aclssuperiour  merit ^roue? — Pope 
'  By  the  very  setting  apart  and  consecrating  places  for 
the  service  of  God,  we  demonstrate  our  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  power  and  sovereignty  over  us.' — Bkvb- 

RIDGE. 

To  prove,  evince,  and  manifest  are  the  acts  either 
of  persons  or  thitigs ;  to  demonstrate,  that  of  persons 
only  :  in  regard  lo  persons,  we  prove  either  the  facta 
which  we  know,  or  the  mental  endowments  which  we 
possess :  v^'e  evirice  and  manifest  a  disposition  or  a 
state  of  mind :  we  evince  our  sincerity  by  our  actions ; 
it  is  a  work  of  lime;  'We  nmst  evince  the  sincerity 
of  our  faith  by  pood  works.' — Blair.  We  ma?nfest  a 
friendly  or  a  hostile  disposition  by  a  word  or  a  single 
action,  it  is  the  act  o^f  the  moment;  '  In  the  life  of  a 
man  of  sense,  a  short  life  is  sutficient  to  manifest  liim- 
self  a  man  of  honour  and  virtue.' — Steels.  All 
these  terms  are  applied  to  Ihinps,  inasmuch  as  they 
may  tend  either  to  produce  conviction,  or  simply  to 
make  a  thing  known :  loprove  and  evince  are  employed 
in  the  first  case ;  to  manifest  in  the  latter  case  :  the 
beauty  and  order  in  the  creation  prove  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator ;  a  persistance  in  a  particular  course  ot 
conduct  may  either  euincc  great  viitue  or  gresU  folly; 
the  miracles  wrought  in  Egypt  manifested  the  Divine 
power. 


PROOF,  EVIDENCE,  TESTIMONY. 

Theproof  is  that  which  simply  proves;  ihcevidence 
is  that  which  makers  evident,  which  rises  in  sense  upon 
the  jt)?'oo/;  the  testimomj  is  a  species  of  evidence  by 
means  of  witnesses,  from  testis  a  witness. 

Ill  the  legal  acceptation  of  the  terms,  proofs  are  com 
monly  denominated  evidence,  because  wo  proof  can  be 
admitted  as  such  which  does  not  lend  to  make  evident , 
but  as  the  word  proof  is  sotnetimes  taken  for  the  act 
oi  proving  as  well  as  the  thing  proved,  the  terms  are 
not  always  indifferently  used ;  '  Positive  proof  is 
always  required,  where,  finm  Ihe  nature  of  the  case, 
it  appears  it  might  possibly  have  been  had.  But  next 
to  jifpsilive  proo/,  ciicumstantiai  evidence,  or  the  doc- 
tiine  of  presimiptions,  must  take  place.' — Blackstonk. 
•Evidence  is  either  written  or  parol.' — Blackstonk. 
Testimony  is  properly  parol  evidence;  but  the  term  is 
only  used  in  relation  to  the  person  giving  the  evi- 
dence; '  Our  law  considers  that  there  are  many  trans- 
aciinns  to  which  only  one  person  is  privy,  and  there- 
fore does  not  always  demand  the  testimavy  of  two.* — 

BLArKSTONE. 

In  an  extended  application  of  the  words  they  are 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  sign  or  mark,  by  which  a  thing 
is  known  to  exist;  and,  with  a  similar  distinction,  the 
proof  is  the  sign  which  proves;  '  Of  the  fallaciousness 
of  hope,  and  Ihe  uncertainty  of  schemes,  every  day 
gives  some  new  proofs — Johnson.  The  evidence  is 
the  sign  which  makes  evident;  hence  we  speak  of  the 
evidences  of  the  senses;  '  Cato  Major,  who  had  borne 
all  the  great  offices,  has  left  us  an  evidence,  under  his 
own  hand,  how  much  he  was  versed  in  country  nffairs  ' 
—Locke.  The  testimony  is  that  which  is  offered  a 
given  by  persons  or  things  personified  in  proof  of  any 
thing  ;  '  Evidence  is  said  to  arise  from  testimony,  when 
we  depend  upon  the  credit  and  relation  of  oihera  foi 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  thing.'— Wilkins.  Hence 
a  person  makes  another  a  present,  or  performs  any 
other  act  of  kindness  as  a  £cs(mon^  of  hia  regard'  aril 
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persons  or  Ihiiigs  personified  bear  testimony  in  favont 
of  persons ;  'I  must  bear  this  testimony  to  Otvvay's 
memory,  tlial  tlie  passions  are  Uiily  touched  in  liis 
Venice  l*resci\ed.' — Dryden. 

Ye  Trojan  flames,  your  testimony  bear 
Wliat  1  perform'd,  and  what  I  suffer'd  there. 

Drydkn. 
The  proof  is  employed  mostly  for  facts  or  physical 
objects;  the  evidntce  is  appHed  to  that  which  is  moral 
or  intellectual.  All  that  our  Saviour  did  and  said 
were  evidences  of  his  divine  character,  which  might 
have  produced  faith  in  the  minds  of  many,  even  if  they 
had  not  such  numerous  and  miraculous  proofs  of 
his  power,  I'lie  evidence  may  be  internal,  or  lie  m  the 
thing  itself;  '  Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if 
his  ietterc  can  be  supposed  to  atford  any  evidence^  he 
was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied.' — Johnson. 
The  proof  is  always  external :  '  Men  ought  not  to 
expect  either  sensible  ^h-oo/  or  demonstration  for  such 
matters  as  are  not  capable  of  such  proofs^  supposing 
them  to  be  true.' — Wilkins.  Tlie  internal  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  Divine  Revelation  are  even  more  nu- 
merous than  those  which  are  external :  cur  Saviour's 
reappearance  among  liis  disciples  did  not  satisfy  the 
unbelieving  Thomas  of  his  identity,  until  he  had  the 
farther  proofs  of  feeling  Uie  holes  in  his  hands  and 
liis  side. 


DEPONENT,  EVIDENCE,  WITNESS. 
Deponent,  from  the  Latin  dcpono,  is  the  one  laying 
down  or  open  what  he  has  heard  or  seen ;  evidence, 
from  evident,  is  the'one  producing  evidence  or  making 
evident;  witjiess,  from  the  Saxon  witan^  Teutonick 
weissen,  Greek  cM^w,  and  Hebrew  yy  to  know,  Is 
one  who  knows  or  makes  known. 

The  deponent  always  declares  upon  oath ;  he  serves 
to  give  information:  the  evidence  is  likewise  generally 
bound  by  an  oath;  he  serves  to  acquit  or  condemn: 
the  witness  is  employed  upon  oath  or  otherwise  he 
fiwves  to  confirm  or  invalidate ; 

The  pleader  having  spoke  his  best, 

And  witness  ready  to  attest ; 

Who  fairly  could  on  oath  depose, 

VVlien  questions  on  the  fact  arose, 

That  ev'ry  article  was  true. 

Nor  further  these  deponents  knew.— Svnn 
A  deponent  declares  either  in  writing  or  by  word  f  f 
mouth  ;  the  deposition  is  preparatory  to  the  trial :  a  n 
evidence  may  give  evidence  either  by  words  or  action'  ; 
whatever  serves  to  clear  up  the  thing,  whether  a  p(.- 
Bon  or  an  animal,  is  used  as  an  evidence;  the  evidence 
always  comes  forward  on  the  trial ;  '  Of  tlie  evidence 
which  appeared  against  him  (Savage)  the  character  of 
the  man  was  not  unexceptionable;  that  of  the  woman 
notoriously  Infamous.' — Johnson.  A  zoi'tness  is  always 
a  person  in  the  proper  sense,  but  may  be  applied  figu- 
ratively to  inanimate  objects  ;  he  declares  by  word  of 
mouth  what  be  personally  knows.  Every  witness  is 
an  evidence  at  the  moment  of  trial,  but  every  evidence 
is  not  a  witness.  When  a  dog  is  employed  as  an  evi- 
dence he  cannot  be  called  a  witness;  '  In  case  a  woman 
be  forcibly  taken  away  and  married,  she  may  be  a  wit- 
ness against  her  husband  in  order  to  convict  him  of 
felony.'— Blackstone.  '  In  every  man's  heart  and 
conscience,  religion  has  many  witmsses  to  its  import- 
ance and  reality.'— Blair. 

Evidence  on  the  other  hand  is  confined  mostly  to 
judicial  matters  ;  and  witness  extends  to  all  the  ordi- 
nary concerns  of  life.  One  person  appears  as  an  evi 
dence  against  another  on  a  criminal  charge  :  a  witness 
appears  for  or  against ;  he  corroborates  the  word  of 
another,  and  is  a  security  in  all  dealings  or  matters  of 
question  between  man  and  man. 


TO  CONVICT,  DETECT,  DISCOVER. 
Convict,  from  the  Latin  convictus,  participle  of  con- 
vinco  to  make  manifest,  signifies  to  make  clear;  detect, 
irom  the  Latin  delectus,  participle  of  dctego,  com- 
pounded Ci  the  privative  de  and  lego  to  cover,  signifies 
to  uncover  or  lay  open.  To  detect  and  discover  serve 
to  denote  the  laying  open  of  crimes  or  errours.  A  per- 
sor  is  convicted  by  means  of  evidence ;  he  is  delected 


by  means  of  ocular  demonstration.  One  is  ccnvutM 
of  having  been  the  perpetrator  of  some  evil  deed  ; 
'  Advice  is  oliensive,  not  because  it  lays  us  open  to  un- 
expected regret,  or  convicts  us  of  any  fault  whicli  had 
escaped  our  notice,  but  because  It  sliows  us  that  we 
are  known  to  others  as  well  as  ouiseives,' — Johnson 
One  is  detected  in  the  very  act  of  committing  the  deed. 
One  \b  convicted  of  crimes  in  a  court  of  judicature  ; 
one  is  detected  in  various  misdemeanours  by  difleret  i 
casualties ;  '  Every  member  of  society  f^els  and  ac- 
knowledges the  necessity  of  detecting  crimes.'— Jcn>i' 
SON.  Punlslmient  necessarily  follows  the  conviction; 
but  in  the  case  of  detection,  it  rests  in  the  breast  of  the 
individual  against  whom  the  offence  is  committed. 

Detect  Is  always  taken  in  a  bad  sense  :  discover  {v. 
Uncover)  in  an  Indifferent  eense.  A  person  is  detected 
in  what  lie  wisli©  to  conceal ;  a  person  or  a  thing  ia 
discovered  that  Kds  unintentionally  lain  concealed. 
Thieves  are  detected  in  picking  pockets;  aloslchiU? 
is  discovered  in  a  wood,  or  in  some  place  of  security. 
Detection  is  the  act  of  the  moment ;  it  is  eflecled  by 
the  aid  of  the  senses :  a  discovery  is  the  consequence 
of  efforts,  and  Is  brought  about  by  circuitous  means, 
and  the  aid  of  the  understanding.  A  plot  is  detected 
by  any  one  who  communicates  what  he  has  seen  and 
heard;  many  murders  have  been  discovered  after  a 
lapse  of  years  by  ways  the  most  exiraordinary.  No- 
thing is  rfeSecit'tZ  but  what  is  actually  passing;  many 
things  are  discovered  which  have  long  passed.  Wicked 
men  go  on  in  their  career  of  vice  with  the  hope  of 
escaping  detection ;  the  discovery  of  one  villany  often 
leads  to  that  of  many  more;  'Cunning  when  it  is  once 
detected  loses  its  force.' — Addison.  '  We  arc  told  that 
the  Spartans,  though  they  punished  theft  in  the  young 
men  when  it  was  discovered,  looked  upon  it  as  Iwnour 
able  if  it  succeeded.' — Addison. 


TO  FIND,  FIND  OUT,  DISCOVER,  ESPY. 

DESCRY. 

Find,\n  German  jinden,  &.C.  is  most  probably  con 
nected  with  the  Latin  venio,  signifying  to  come  in  the 
way  discover,  V.  To  uncover;  espy,  in  F rcncU  espier, 
comes  from  the  Latin  espicio,  signifying  to  see  a  thing 
out ;  descry,  from  the  Latin  discerno,  signifies  to  dis- 
tinguish  a  thing  from  others. 

To  find  signifies  simply  to  come  within  sight  of  a 
thing,  which  is  the  general  idea  attached  to  all  these 
terms ;  they  vary,  however,  either  in  the  mode  of  the 
action  or  in  the  object.  What  we  find  may  become 
visible  to  us  by  accident,  but  what  we  find  out  is  the 
result  of  an  effort.  We  may  find  any  thing  as  we 
pass  along  in  the  streets  ;  but  we  f^d  out  mistakes  in 
an  account  by  carefully  going  over  it,  or  we  find  out 
the  difficulties  which  we  meet  with  in  learning,  by 
redoubling  our  diligence  ;  *  Socrates,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Cretan  institutions,  set  his  excellent  wit  to 
find  out  some  good  cause  and  use  of  this  evil  inclina- 
tion (the  love  of  boys).' — Walsh.  What  is  found 
may  have  been  lost  to  ourselves,  but  visible  to  others ; 

He  finds  the  fraud,  and  with  a  smile  demands, 
On  what  design  tlie  boy  had  bound  his  hands. 

Dryden. 
What  is  discovered  is  always  remote  and  unknowii, 
and  when  discovered  is  something  new;  'Cunning  is 
a  kind  of  short-sightedness  that  discovers  the  minutes' 
objects  which  ore  near  at  hand,  but  is  not  able  to  dis- 
cern things  at  a  distance.' — Addison.  Apiece  of  money 
may  he  found  lying  on  the  ground  ;  but  a  mine  is  dis- 
covered under  ground.  When  Captain  Cook  disco- 
vered the  islands  in  the  South  Sea,  many  plants  and 
animals  were /oimtf.  What  is  not  discoverable  may 
be  presumed  not  to  exist ;  but  that  which  is  found  may 
be  only  what  has  been  lost.  What  has  once  been  dis- 
covered cannot  be  discove-ed  again  ;  but  what  is  found 
may  be  many  ti»ies  found.  Find  out  and  discover 
differ  principally  in  the  application  ;  the  former  being 
applied  to  familiar,  and  the  latter  toscientificfc  objects: 
scholars  find  out  what  they  have  to  learn  ;  men  of  re- 
search discover  what  escapes  the  notice  of  others. 

To  es;>7/ is  a  species  of  fi tiding  out,  namely,  \o  find 
out  what  is  very  secluded  ^r  retired  ; 

There  Agamemnon,  Priam  here  ho  spies, 
And  fierce  Achilles,  who  toth  tings  defies. 

DRincK. 
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^Descry  is  a  species  of  discovering-,  or  ol)serving  at  a 
'Jistaiice,  of  among  a  number  of  objects ; 
Throu£,'h  this  we  pass,  and  mount  the  tower  from 

whence, 
With  unavailing  arms,  the  Trojans  make  defence  ; 
From  this  the  trembling  Iting  liad  oft  descried, 
The  Grecian  camp,  and  saw  their  navy  ride. 

Dryden. 

Hn  astronomer  discovers  fresh  stars  or  planets;  he 
finds  those  on  particular  occasions  which  have  been 
alieady  discovered.  A  person  finds  out  by  continued 
•nquiry  any  place  to  which  he  had  been  wrong  directed : 
no  espif.s  an  object  which  lies  concealed  in  a  corner 
or  secret  place  :  lie  descries  a  horseman  coming  down 
a  hill.  ,     ., 

Find  and  discover  may  be  employed  with  regard  to 
objects,  eiiher  of  a  corpiiTeal  or  intelleclual  kind  ;  espy 
aTid  descry  only  with  regard  to  sensible  objects  of  cor- 
poreal vii^ion  :  find,  either  for  those  that  are  external 
or  internal ;  discover,  only  for  those  that  are  external. 
The  distinction  between  them  is  the  same  as  before  ; 
v9  find  by  simple  inquiry  ;  we  discover  by  reflection 
7.iiu  stutly ;  we  find  or  find  out  the  motives  wliich  in- 
fluence a  person's  conduct;  we  discover  the  reasons 
or  causes  of  tilings:  the  finding-  serves  the  particular 
I)urpose  of  ihe  finder;  the  discovery  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  science,  by  adding  to  the  stock  of  general 
knowledge. 

When  find  is  used  as  a  purely  intellectual  opera- 
tion, it  admils  of  a  new  view,  in  relation  both  to  dis- 
cover and  to  invent,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
article. 

TO  FIND,  FEND  OUT,   DISCOVER,   INVENT. 

To^jtd  or  find  out  {v.  To  find)  is  said  of  things 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  forms  in  which  a  person 
finds  them  :  lo  discover  {v.  To  uncover)  is  said  of  that 
which  exists  in  an  entire  slate:  invent^in  Latin  in- 
ventum,  from  invenio,  signifying  to  come  at  or  light 
upon,  is  said  of  that  which  is  new  made  or  modelled. 
Tlie  merit  of  finding  or  inventing  consists  in  newly 
applying  or  Bupdifying  tlie  materials  which  exist  sepa- 
rately; the  meni  of  discoverivg  consists  in  removing 
the  obstacles  which  prevent  us  from  knowing  the  real 
nature  of  the  thing:  imagination  and  industry  are  re- 
quisite (or  finding  or  inventing ;  acuteness  and  pene- 
tralion  for  discovering.  A  person  fijids  reasons  for 
justifying  iiimself:  lie  discovers  traits  of  a  bad  dis- 
position in  another.  .Cultivated  minds  find  sources 
of  amusement  within  themselves,  or  a  prisoner  ^nrfs 
means  of  escape.  Maty  traces  nf  a  universal  deluge 
iiave  been  discovered :  the  physician  discovers  the  na- 
lare  of  a  particular  disorder. 
Find  is  applicable  to  the  operative  arts; 
Long  practice  has  a  sure  improvement /ounfi, 
With  kindled  fires  to  burn  tlic  barren  ground. 

Drydf-n. 
Discover  is  applied  to  speculative  objects  ;  *  Since  the 
harmonick  principles  were  discovered,  musick  has  been 
a  jireat  imlependent  science.' — Seward.    Invent  is  ap- 
plied to  the  mechanical  arts  ;  ^ 
The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decrees, 
Forbids  onr  plenty  to  be  bought  witli  ease  ; 
Himself  invented  first  the  shining  share. 
And  wlietted  human  industry  by  care.— Dryden. 
\Vp  spoak  f^f finding  modes  for  performing  actions, 
and  effecting  purposes  ;  of  inventing  machines,  instru- 
ments, and  various  matters  of  use  or  elegance;  of  dis- 
covering tlie  operations  and  laws  of  nature.     Many 
fruitless  niiempls  have  been  made  to  find  the  longi- 
tude: men  have  not  been  so  nnsuccessfnl  \n  finding 
out  various    arts  for  communicating   their   thoughts, 
cnnimcmorating  the  ex|iloits  of  their  nations,  and  sup- 
plying tl;5i:iselves  with  luxuries  ;  nor  have  they  failed 
m  every  3|:i^cies  of  machine  or  instrument  which  can 
aid  their  purpose.    Harvey  discovered  the  circulation 
nf  the  blood  :  Torricclli  discovered  the  gravity  of  the 
air:    by  peomefi'y  the  properties  of  figni'es  are  dis- 
covered:    hy  chymistry  the   properties  of  compound 
substances-    but  the  geometrician .finrf*  by  reasoning 
Uie  sotuiinn  of  any  problem;  or  by  investiixating,  he 
finds  out  a  cleaier  method  of  solving  the  same  prob- 
lems;   or  he  invents   an   instrninent   by    which    the 
proof  cr.n  be  deduced  fr'^m  ocular  demonstration.  Thus 


the  astronomer  discovers  the  motions  of  the  lieaveniy 
bodies,  by  means  of  the  telescope  which  lias  been  in 
vented. 


EMISSARY,  S?Y. 

Emissary,  in  Latin  emissarius,  from  emit'y  to  sem 
forth,  signifies  one  sent  out;  spy,  in  French  espion 
from  the  Latin  sjtacio  to  look  into  or  look  about,  signi 
fies  one  narrowly  searched. 

Both  tiiese  words  desigiiate  a  peison  sent  out  by 
body  on  some  publick  conceru  among  their  enemies 
but  they  differ  in  their  office  according  to  the  etymo- 
logy of  the  words. 

The  emissary  is  by  distinction  setit  forth,  he  is  sent 
so  as  to  mix  with  the  people  to  whom  he  goes,  to  be 
in  all  places,  and  to  associate  with  every  one  indivi 
dually  as  may  serve  his  [purpose  ;  tlie  spy,  on  the  other 
hand,  takes  liis  station  wherever  he  can  best  perceive 
what  is  passing  ;  he  keeps  himself  at  a  distance  from 
all  but  such  as  may  particularly  aid  him  in  tlie  object 
of  his  search. 

The  object  of  an  emissary  is  by  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  enemy  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension,  to 
spread  false  alarms,  and  to  disseminate  fal&e  principles; 
the  object  of  a  spy  is  to  get  information  of  an  enemy's 
plans  and  mj)veinents. 

Although  ilie  office  of  emissary  and  spy  are  neither" 
of  them  honourable,  yet  thatof  the  former  is  more  dis- 
graceful than  that  of  the  latter.  The  emissary  is 
generally  employed  by  those  who  have  some  illegiti- 
mate object  lo  pursue;  '  The  Jesuits  send  over  emis 
saries  with  instructions  to  personate  themselves  mem 
bers  of  the  several  sects  among  us  '— Swikt.  Spies  on 
the  other  hand  are  employed  by  all  regular  govern- 
ments in  H  time  of  warfare ;  'He  (Henry  I.)  began 
with  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was  watched  for 
some  time  by  spies  and  then  indicted  upon  a  charge 
of  forty-five  articles.' — Hume. 

In  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  French  sent  their 
emissaries  into  everv  ronntry,  civilized  or  uncivilized, 
lo  fan  the  flame  of  rebe. lion  againti  established  govern- 
ments. At  Sparta,  the  trade  of  a  spy  was  not  so  vile 
as  it  has  been  generally  esteemed  ;  it  was  consiiiered 
as  a  self-devotion  for  the  publick  good,  and  formed  a 
part  of  their  education. 

These  terms  are  both  applied  in  an  pjstended  appli- 
cation with  a  similar  distinction;  'What  fienerally 
makes  pain  itself,  if  I  may  so  say,  more  painful,  is 
that  it  is  considered  as  the  emissary  of  the  king  of 
terrours.' — Burke. 

These  wretched  spies  of  wit  must  soon  confess, 

They  take  more  pains  lo  please  themselves  the  less. 

Dryden 


MARK,  PRINT,  IMPRESSION,  STAMP. 

Mark  is  the  same  in  the  northern  languages,  and  in 
the  Persian  marz  ;  print  and  impression,  both  from 
the  liaiin  premo  to  pret^s,  signify  the  visib!,-  effect  pro- 
duced by  printing  or  pressing;  s£am;>  signifies  the  effect 
produced  by  stamping. 

The  word  mark  is  the  most  ireneral  in  sptisc  ;  what- 
ever alters  the  exteninl  face  nf  an  obJL'ct  is  a  mark  : 
the  print  is  some  s[tecifick  mark,  or  a  figure  drawn 
upon  the  surface  of  an  object;  the  impression  is  the 
mark  pressed  either  upon  or  into  a  body ;  the  stamp 
is  the  7naj-k  that  is  stamped  in  or  upon  the  bcdy.  The 
7nark  is  confined  to  no  size,  shape,  or  form  ;  the  print 
is  a  mark  tliat  represents  an  object:  the  mark  may 
consist  of  a  spot,  a  line,  a  stain,  or  a  smear;  but  a 
print  doscribes  a  given  object,  as  a  house,  a  man,&c. 
A  mark  s  eiiher  a  protuberance  or  a  depression  :  an 
impression  is  always  a  sinking  in  of  thp  object:  a 
hillock  or  a  hole  are  both  marks;  but  the  latter  is 
properly  the  impj-p.fS707i ;  the  stamp  mostly  resembles 
ihe  impression,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  seal,  which 
is  stamped  upon  paper,  and  occasions  an  elevation 
with  the  wax. 

The  mark  is  occasioned  by  every  sort  of  action, 
gentle  or  violent,  artificial  or  natural;  by  the  voluntary 
act  of  a  person,  or  the  unconscious  act  nf  inanimate 
bodies;  by  means  nf  compression  or  friction;  by  a 
touch  or  a  blow,  and  the  like;  all  the  others  are  occa- 
sioned by  one  or  more  of  thi!se  modes ;  '  De  la  Chambre 
asserts  oositively  thPt  frnni  the  marks  on  the  body 
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Lhe  configuration  of  the  pltvicts  at  a,  nntivity  may  be 
^atliered.'— Walsh.  The  print  is  occasioned  by  arti- 
ficial means  of  compression,  as  wlien  tlie  print  of  let- 
ters or  pictCTCs  is  made  on  paper ;  or  by  accidental  and 
natural  compression,  as  when  tlie  print  of  tlie  hand 
is  nmde  on  the  wall,  or  the  print  of  tlic  foot  is  made 
ou  the  ground ; 

From  lience  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  here 
The  prints  of  lier  departing  steps  appear. 

Dryden. 
Tlie  impression  is  made  by  means  more  or  less  violenl, 
as  when  an  impression  is  made  upon  wood  by  tlie  axe 
or  tininmer ;  or  by  means  gradual  and  natural,  as  by 
the  dripping  of  water  on  stone.  The  stamp  U  made 
by  means  of  direct  pressure  wilh  an  artificial  instru- 
ment. 

Mark  is  of  sucli  utiiversal  application  that  it  is  con- 
fined to  no  objects  whatever,  eiiliei-  in  the  natural  or 
moral  world;  prijit  is  mostly  iip[ilied  to  material  ob- 
jects, the  face  of  which  undergoes  a  lasting  change,  as 
the  printing'  made  on  paper  or  wood  ;  iinpression  is 
more  commonly  applied  to  such  naluial  objects  as  are 
particularly  solid  ;  stamp  is  generally  applied  to  paper, 
or  still  softer  and  more  yielding  bodies.  Iviprtssiun 
and  stamp  have  both  a  moral  application :  eveius  or 
speeches  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  :  things 
bear  a  certain  stamp  which  bespealis  their  ojigin. 
Wliere  the  passions  have  obtained  an  ascendancy,  the 
occasional  good  impressions  which  are  produced  by 
relig'mus  observances  but  too  frequently  die  away; 
'  No  man  can  offer  at  the  change  of  the  governmeiii 
established,  without  first  gaining  new  authoriiy,  and 
in  smne  degree  debasing  the  old  by  appearance  and 
impressions  of  contrary  qnalities  in  those  wlio  before 
enj-jyed  it.' — Temple.  The  Christian  religion  carries 
wilh  itself  the  scamp  of  truth  ; 

AduIlVate  melals  to  the  steiVm?  stamp 
Appear  not  meaner  than  mere  human  lines 
Compar'd  with  those  whose  inspiration  shines. 

Roscommon. 


MARK,  SIGN,  NOTE,   SYMPTOM,   TOKEN, 
INDICATION. 

JIarkj  V.  Jilark,  impression ;  sign,  in  Latin  sigmum^ 
Greek  ?[yna  from  f/^w  to  punctnate,  signifies  the  thing 
that  points  out ;  symptom^  in  Latin  sijwptoma,  Greek 
tr^fi-rrtafia  f row  avuiriirTti)  lo  fall  nnt  in  accordance  wilh 
any  thing,  signifies  what  presents  itself  to  confirm  one's 
opinion  ;  token,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern 
lanciiages,  conies  fromlhe  Greek  T«jU-vpiov;  indication, 
in  Latin  indieatio  from  indico^  and  the  Greek  ivdelKUi 
1.0  point  out,  signifies  the  thing  which  points  out. 

The  idea  of  an  external  object  which  serves  to  direct 
the  obbecver,  is  common  to  all  these  terms;  the  difter- 
ence  consists  in  the  objects  tliat  are  employed.  Any 
thing  I'nay  serve  as  a  mark,  a  stroke,  a  dot,  a  stick  set 
up,  and  the  like;  it  serves  simply  to  guide  the  senses: 
Ihe  sign  is  sonielliing  more  cnniplex;  it  consists  of  a 
figure  or  lepresentation  of  some  object,  as  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiack,  or  ilie  signx  which  are  affixed  to 
houses  of  entertainment,  or  to  shops.  Marks  are  ar- 
bitrary; every  one  chooses  his  mrtj'fc  at  pleasure:  signs 
have  cornmoniy  a  connexion  with  the  object  that  is  to 
be  observed  :  a  house,  a  tree,  a  letter,  or  anj-  external 
object  maybe  chosen  as  a  mark;  but  a  tobacconist 
cho(isesthes?^7iof  ablack  man  ;  theintikpe[)erclioose3 
the  head  of  the  reigning  prhice.  Marks  ferve  in  general 
simply  to  aiil  the  memory  in  distinguishing  the  situation 
of  objects,  or  the  particular  circumstances  of  persons 
or  things,  as  the  marks  which  are  set  up  in  the  gaiden 
to  disringiijsh  the  ground  that  is  occupied;  tliey  may, 
therefoie,  be  private,  and  known  only  to  the  individual 
or  individuals  that  make  them,  as  the  private  marks 
by  which  a  tradesman  distinguishrs  the  piicee;  they 
may  likewise  be  ciian^eable  and  flucluating,  according 
to  the  humour  and  convenience  of  the  maker,  as  the 
private  marks  which  are  employed  by  the  military  on 
guard.  S'gn^,  on  the  contrary,  serve  to  direct  ihe  nn- 
derbianding:  Ihey  have  either  a  natural  or  an  artificial 
resemblance  to  the  object  lo  be  represented ;  III ey  are 
consequently  chosen,  not  by  the  will  of  one,  but  by  the 
universal  consent  of  a  body;  they  are  not  chosen  for 
the  moment,  but  for  a  permanency,  as  in  the  case  of 
language,  either  oral  or  written,  in  the  case  of  tlie  zo- 
•iiacal  'Ugns,  or  the  sigii  of  the  cross,  the    ligebraiciil 


signs,  and  the  hke.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  man\ 
objects  may  be  both  a.  mark  and  a  sign,  according  to 
the  above  illustration :  the  cross  which  \a  employed  in 
books,  by  way  of  reference  to  notes,  is  a  viar/c  only, 
because  it  seives  merely  to  guide  the  eye,  or  atsist  the 
memory;  but  the  figuie  of  the  crog-",  when  employed 
in  releience  to  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  is  a  sign,  in- 
asmuch as  it  conveys  a  distinct  idea  of  somelhiLig  else 
to  the  mind  ;  so  likewise,  little  strokes  over  letters,  or 
even  letters  themselves,  may  merely  be  marks,  while 
they  only  point  out  a  difierence  between  this  or  that 
letter,  this  or  that  object;  but  this  same  stroke  becomes 
a  sign,  if,  as  in  the  first  declension  of  Latin  nouns,  i: 
points  out  the  ablative  case,  it  is  the  sign  of  the  abla 
live  case;  and  a  single  letter  affixed  to  difterenr,  parcels 
is  merely  u  mark  so  long  as  it  simply  serves  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  same  letter,  suppose  it  were  a  word,  is  a 
sign  when  ii  is  used  as  a  sign.  It  is,  moreover,  cleat 
from  the  above,  that  there  are  many  objects  which 
serve  as  mar/i.f,  which  are  never  signs;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  although  signs  are  mostly  composed,  yet 
there  are  two  sorts  of  sights  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  mark;  namely,  those  which  we  obtain  by  any 
othei  sense  than  that  of  siirht;  or  those  which  are 
only  figures  in  the  mind.  When  words  are  spoken, 
and  not  written,  they  are  signs  and  not  marks;  and 
in  like  maimer  th^  sign  of  the  cross,  when  made  on 
the  forehead  of  children  in  baptism,  is  a  sign,  but  not 
a  mark.  This  illustration  of  these  two  words  in  their 
strict  and  proper  sense,  will  serve  to  explain  them  in 
their  exiendetl  and  metaphorical  sense.  Amar/cstands 
for  nothhig  bnt  what  is  visible;  the  s?gn  stands  for 
that  only  which  i.s  real.  A  st;ir  on  the  bieastof  an 
officer  or  nobleman  is  a  mark  of  distinction  or  honour, 
because  it  distinguishes  one  person  fiom  another,  and 
in  a  way  that  is  apt  to  reflect  honour;  but  it  ib  not  a 
sign  of  honour,  because  it  ia  not  the  indubitable  lest  of 
a  man*s  honourable  feelings,  since  it  may  be  conferred 
by  favour  or  by  mistake,  or  from  some  partial  circum 
stance. 

The  "nark  and  sign  may  both  sta-id  for  the  appear 
ance  of  things,  and  in  that  case  the  former  shows  the 
cause  by  the  edect,  the  latter  tlie  ctmseqnent  by  the 
antecedent.  When  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  the  Tiarke 
of  violence,  the  cause  of  Ihe  mark  is  judged  of  by  the 
murk  itself;  but  when  we  say  that  a  lowerirgsky  is  a 
sign  of  rain,  the  future  or  consequent  event  is  judged 
ol  by  tire  present  appearance; 

So  plain  ihe  signs,  such  prophets  are  the  skies. 

Drydem. 

So  likewise  we  jndge  by  the  marks  of  a  person's  foot 
that  some  one  has  been  walking  in  a  given  place: 
when  mariners  meet  with  birds  at  sea,  they  consider 
Iheni  a  sig~ii  that  land  ia  near  at  hand. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  observation,  however,  that 
mark  is  only  uted  for  that  which  may  be  seen,  bu; 
that  the  sign  may  serve  to  direct  our  conclusions,  even 
in  that  which  affects  the  hearing,  feeling,  smell,  or 
taste;  thus  hoarseness  is  a  sign  that  the  person  has 
acold;  the  effects  which  it  piodnces  on  the  [lalienl 
are  to  himself  sensible  signs  that  he  labours  under 
such  an  affection.  The  smell  of  fire  is  u  sign  that 
some  place  is  on  fire;  one  of  the  two  travellers,  in 
La  Molhe's  fahle,  considered  the  taste  of  the  wine  as 
a  sign  that  iheie  must  be  leather  in  the  bottle,  and  the 
other  that  there  must  be  iion;  and  it  proved  that  they 
were  both  right,  for  a  little  key  with  a  bit  of  leailier 
tied  to  it  was  found  at  the  bottom. 

Ih  this  sense  of  the  words  they  are  applied  to  moral 
objects  with  precisely  the  same  distinction  :  the  mark 
illustrates  the  spring  of  the  action  ;  the.';7g-n  shows  the 
Etateof  the  mindorsentiments:  it  is  a  mark  of  folly  oi 
weakness  in  a  man  to  yield  himself  implicitly  to  Ihe 
guidance  of  an  interested  friend  ;  '  The  cereni<mial 
laws  of  Moses  were  the  marks  to  distinguish  tlie  peo 
pie  of  God  from  the  Gentiles.' — Bacon.  Teats  arp 
not  always  a  sign  of  repentance ;  '  The  sacring  of  ide 
kings  of  France  (as  Loysel  says)  is  the  &ign  of  their 
sovereign  priesthood.' — Temple. 

A  note  is  rather  a  sign  than  a  mark ;  but  it  is  pro- 
perly the  sign  which  consists  of  marhs^  as  a  vote  of 
admiration  {'.',,  and  likewise  a  note  which  consists  of 
many  letters  and  words. 

Symptom  is  rather  a  mark  than  a  sign;  it  explams 
the  cause  or  origin  of  complaints,  by  the  appearance? 
they  assume,  and  is  employed  as  a  tecJinical  teim  onlj 
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'.n  the  science  of  medicine :  as  a  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
and  ap  abhorrence  of  drink,  are  symplams  of  canine 
niadnesa;  motion  and  respiration  are  signs  of  life. 
Symptom  may  likewise  be  used  figuratively  in  appli- 
cation to  moral  objects;  *  Tbis  fall  of  the  French 
monarchy  was  far  ficm  being  preceded  by  any  exteriour 
symptoms  of  decline.' — Burke. 

Token  is  a  species  of  mark  in  the  moral  sense, 
V/tf/zcaiion  a  species  of  sign;  the  mark  shows  what  is, 
the  tok&n  serves  to  keep  in  mind  what  has  been:  a 
gU't  to  a  friend  is  a  marfc  of  one's  affection  and  esteem; 
if  it  be  permanent  in  its  nature  it  becomes  a  (oAc?i ; 
friends  who  are  in  close  intercourse  have  perpetual 
opportunities  of  showing  each  other  marks  of  their 
regard  by  reciprocal  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness; 
wlien  they  separate  for  any  length  of  time,  tliey  com- 
monly leave  some  token  of  iheir  tender  sentiments  in 
each  other's  hands,  as  a  pledge  of  wbat  shall  be,  as 
well  as  an  evidence  of  what  has  been ;  '  The  famous 
bull-feasts  are  an  evident  token  of  the  Cluixolism  and 
romantick  taste  of  the  Spaniards.' — Sohervillk. 

Sign,  as  it  respects  an  indication^  is  said  in  abstract 
and  general  propositions:  indication  itself  is  only  em- 
ployed for  some  particular  individual  referred  to;  it 
bespeaks  the  act  of  the  persons :  but  the  sigii  is  only 
llie  face  or  appearance  of  the  thing.  When  a  man 
does  not  live  consistently  with  the  profession  which  he 
hr)lds,  it  is  a  sign  that  his  religion  is  built  on  a  wrong 
foundation ;  parents  are  gratified  when  they  observe 
the  slightest  indications  of  genius  or  goodness  in  their 
cliildren  ;  'It  is  certain  Virgil's  parents  gave  him  a  good 
education,  to  which  they  were  inclined  by  the  early 
indications  he  gave  of  a  sweel  disposition  and  excel- 
lent wit.' — Walsh. 

MARK,  TRACE,  VESTIGE,  FOOTSTEP,  TRACK. 

The  word  mark  has  already  been  considered  at  lai'ge 
In  the  preceding  article,  but  it  will  admit  of  farther 
illnsttation  when  taken  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is 
visible,  and  serves  to  show  the  existing  state  of  things; 
ifiark  is  here,  as  before,  the  most  general  and  unqua- 
llfled  term;  the  other  terms  varying  in  the  circum- 
itances  or  manner  of  themarA;  irace,  in  Italian  (reccia, 
Greek  rpixuv  to  run,  and  Hebrew  "IIT  way,  signifies 
any  continued  mark  ;  vestige,  in  Latin  vestigium^  not 
huprobably  contracted  from  pedis  and  stigium  or 
stigma^  from  j-f^w  to  imprint,  signifies  a  print  of  the 
foot ;  footstep  is  taken  for  the  place  in  wliich  the  foot 
bas  stepped,  or  the  mark  made  by  that  step;  track^ 
derived  from  the  sam.e  source  as  trace,  signifies  the 
way  run,  or  the  mark  produced  by  that  rutining. 

Themor&is  said  of  a  fresh  and  uninterrupted  line; 
Ihe  (race  is  said  of  that  which  is  broken  by  time:  a 
carriage,  in  driving  along  the  sand  leaves  marks  of  the 
ivheels,  but  in  a  short  lime  all  traces  of  its  having 
leen  there  will  be  lost:  the  mar/:  is  produced  by  the 
'iction  of  bodies  on  one  another  in  every  possible  form; 
i!ie  spilling  of  a  liquid  may  leave  a  mark  on  the  floor; 
-he  blow  of  a  stick  leaves  a  mark  on  the  body ; 
I  have  served  him 
In  this  old  body ;  yet  the  marks  remain 
Of  many  wounds. — Otway. 
The  trace  is  a.  mark  produced  only  by  bodies  makinf 
■■i  progress  or  proceeding  in  a  continued  course:  the 
ship  that  cuts  the  waves,  and  the  bird- that  cuts  the  air, 
leaves  no  traces  of  their  course  behind;  so  men  pass 
their  lives,  and  after  death  iliey  leave  no  traces  that 
tliey  ever  were ;  '  The  greatest  favours  to  an  ungrateful 
man  are  but  like  the  motion  of  a  ship  upon  the  waves : 
they  leave  no  trace,  no  sign  behind  them.'— South! 
These  words  are  both  applied  to  moral  objects,  but 
the  mark  is  produced  by  objects  of  inferiour  import- 
ance ;  it  excites  a  momentary  observation,  but  does 
not  carry  us  back  to  the  past;  its  cause  is  either  too 
:ibvious  or  too  minute  to  awaken  attention ;  a  trace  is 
generally  a  mark  of  something  wliich  we  may  wish  to 
Bee.  Marks  of  haste  and  imbecility  in  a  common 
writer  excite  no  surprise,  and  call  forth  no  obser- 
ation ; 

These  are  the  monuments  of  Helen's  love, 

The  shame  I  bear  below,  the  marks  I  bore  above. 

Dryden. 
In  a  writer  of  long  standintr  ce'ebrity,  wc  look  for 
traces  of  his  former  genius. 


The  vestige  is  a  species  of  the  mark  caused  Vnerahy 
by  the  foot  of  man,  and  consequently  applied  to  sucii 
places  as  have  been  inhabited,  where  tlie  active  :n 
dustryof  man  has  left  visible  marks;  it  is  a  species 
of  trace,  inasmuch  as  it  carries  ns  back  to  that  which 
was,  but  is  not  at  present.  We  discover  by  viarks 
that  things  have  been;  we  discover  by  traces  ano 
vestiges  what  they  have  been:  a  hostile  army  always 
leaves  sufficiently  evident  marks  of  its  having  passed 
through  a  country;  there  aie  traces  of  the  Roman 
roads  still  visible  in  London  and  different  parts  of 
England:  Rome  contains  many  ues/i^es  of  its  formtr 
greatness;  '  Both  Britain  and  Ireland  had  temples  for 
the  worship  of  tlie  gods,  the  vestiges  of  whicli  are  now 
remaining.' — Parsons. 

Mineralogists  asseit  that  there  are  many  marks  of  a 
universal  deluge  discoverable  in  the  fossils  and  slraia 
of  the  earth;  philological  inquirers  imagine  that  tlinie 
are  traces  in  the  existing  languages  of  the  woild  suf- 
ficient to  ascertain  the  progress  by  which  the  earlh 
became  populated  after  llie  deluge;  the  pyiamids  aie 
vestiges  of  antiquity  which  raise  our  ideas  of  humnn 
greatness  beyond  any  tiling  which  the  modern  slate  of 
the  arts  can  present.  Vestige,  like  the  two  former 
may  be  applied  to  moral  as  well  as  natural  objects  with 
the  same  line  of  distinction.  A  person  betrays  marks 
of  levity  in  his  conduct.  Wherever  we  discover  traces 
of  the  same  customs  or  practices  in  one  country  whicb 
are  prevalent  in  another,  we  suppose  those  countries 
to  have  had  an  intercourse  or  connexion  of  some  kind 
with  one  another  at  a  certain  remote  period. 

Footstep  and  track  are  sometimes  employed  as  a 
marA,  but  oftener  as  a  road  or  course:  when  we  talk 
of  following  the  footsteps  of  another,  it  may  signify 
either  to  follow  the  marks  of  his  footsteps  as  a  guide 
for  the  course  we  should  take,  or  to'  walk  in  the  veiy 
same  steps  as  he  has  done:  the  former  is  the  act  cf 
one  who  is  in  pui-suit  of  another;  the  latter  is  the  act 
of  him  who  follows  in  a  train.  Footsteps  is  employed 
only  for  the  steps  of  an  individual ;  the  track  is  made 
by  the  steps  of  many  ;  it  is  the  line  which  has  been 
beaten  out  or  made  by  stamping:  the  term  footstep 
can  only  be  employed  for  men  or  brutes ;  but  track  is 
applied  to  inanimate  objects,  as  the  wheel  of  a  car 
riage.  When  Cacus  took  away  the  oxen  of  Hercules 
lie  dragged  them  backward  that  they  might  not  do 
traced  by  their  footsteps:  a  track  of  blood  from  the 
body  of  a  murdered  man  may  sometimes  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  murderer. 

In  the  metaphorical  application  they  do  not  signify 
a  mark,  but  a  course  of  conduct;  the  former  respects 
one's  moral  feelings  or  mode  of  dealing;  the  latter 
one's  mechanical  and  habitual  manner  of  acting:  the 
former  is  the  consequence  of  having  the  same  princi- 
ples ;  the  latter  proceeds  from  imaation  or  constant 
repetition. 

A  good  son  will  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  a  good 
father.  In  the  management  of  business  it  is  rarely 
wise  in  a  young  man  to  leave  the  track  which  has 
been  marked  out  feu:  him  by  his  superiours  in  age  and 
experience ; 

Virtue  alone  ennobles  humankind, 

And  power  should  on  her  glorious  footsteps  wait. 

Wynnk 

Though  all  seems  lost,  'tis  impious  to  despair, 

Tile  tracks  of  Providence  like  rivers  wind. 

HlGQONfa 


MARK,  BADGE,  STIGMA. 

Mark  (v.  Mark,  print)  is  still  the  general,  and  tlif 
two  other  specifick  terms ;  they  are  employed  for  what- 
ever externally  serves  to  characterize  persons,  or  beto- 
ken any  part  either  of  his  character  or  his  cirrum- 
stances:  mar/-:  is  employed  either  in  a  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different sense;  badge  in  an  indifferent;  stigma  in  a 
bad  sense:  a  thing  may  eitbrr  be  a  mark  of  lionour;  of 
disgrace,  or  of  simple  distint  ion  :  a  badrre  is  a  jnark 
simply  of  distinction  ;  the  stigjiia  is  a  mart  of  disgr;jcc. 
The  mark  is  conferred  upon  a  person  for  his  merits,  aa 
medals,  stars,  and  libandsare  bestowed  by  princes  upon 
meritormus  officers  and  soldiers ;  or  the  7nark  attaches 
10  a  person,  or  is  affixed  to  him,  in  consequence  of  hie 
demerits;  as  a  low  situation  in  his  class  is  a  mark  of 
disgrace  to  a  scholar;  or  a  fool's  cap  is  a  mark  of  igno- 
minv  affixed  to  idlers  and  dunces ;  or  a  bratid  in  ilw 
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ftwehrad  is  a  mark  of  ignom/n>  for  criminals ;  'In 
those  revolutionary  meetings,  every  counsel,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  daring  and  violent  and  perfidious,  is  taken 
fortliemfflrA  ofsuperiour genius.' — Burke.  Tlie6arf«-e 
is  voluntarily  assumed  by  one's  self  according  to  eslh- 
blished  cust'jni ;  iLconsisis  of  dress  hy  wltich  the  ofiice, 
station,  and  even  religion  of  a  particular  community  is 
distinguished:  as  the  gown  and  wig  is  the  b adore  of 
gentlemen  in  the  !aw;  the  gown  and  surplice  that  of 
clerical  men;  the  uniform  of  charity  children  is  tlie 
badge  of  their  condition;  the  peculiar  habit  of  the 
Uuakers  and  Methodists  is  the  badge  of  their  religion ; 
The  i)eople  of  England  look  upon  hereditary  succes- 
sion as  a  security  for  their  liberty,  not  as  a  badge  of 
servitude.' — Burke. 

The  stigma  consists  not  so  much  in  what  is  openly 
imposed  upon  a  person  as  what  falls  upon  him  in  the 
judgement  of  others  ;  it  is  the  black  jaark  which  is  set 
upon  a  person  by  the  publick,  and  is  consequently  the 
strongest  of  all  maWw,  which  every  one  most  dreads, 
and  every  good  man  seeks  least  to  deserve.  A  simple 
mark  may  sometimes  be  such  only  in  our  own  imagi- 
nation; as  when  one  fancies  that  dress  is  a  mark  of 
superiority,  or  the  contrary;  that  the  courtesies  which 
we  receive  from  a  superiour  are  marks  of  his  personal 
esteem  and  regard :  but  the  stigma  is  not  what  an  in- 
dividual imagines  for  himself,  but  what  is  conceived  to- 
wards him  by  others ;  the  office  of  a  spy  and  Informer 
is  so  odious,  that  every  man  of  honest  feeling  holds  the 
very  name  to  be  a  stigma:  although  a  stigma  is  in 
general  the  consequence  of  a  man's  real  unworthiness, 
yet  it  is  possible  for  particular  prejudices  and  ruling 
passions  to  make  thai  a  stigma  which  is  not  so  de- 
servedly ;  as  in  the  case  of  men's  religious  profession, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  accompanied  with  any  moral  de- 
pravity ;  it  is  mostly  unjust  to  attach  a  stigma  to  a 
whole  b<xly  of  men  for  their  speculative  views;  'The 
cross,  which  our  Saviour's  enemies  thought  was  to 
stigmatize  him  with  infamy,  became  the  ensign  of  his 
renoAvn.'—BLAiR. 


MARK,  BUTT. 

Aft'?r  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  word  mark  (v. 
Mark,  print),  it  has  this  additional  meaning  in  com- 
mon with  the  word  butt,  that  it  implies  an  object 
aimed  at:  the  nark  is  however  literally  amark  that 
is  said  to  be  shot  at  by  the  marksman  with  a  gun  or  a 
bow; 

A.  fluttering  dove  upon  the  top  they  tie, 

The  living  mark  at  which  their  arrows  fly. 

Dryden. 
Or  it  is  metaphorically  employed  for  the  man  who  by 
his  peculiar  cnaracteristicks  iHakes  himself  the  object 
of  notice ;  he  is  the  mark  at  which  every  one's  looks 
and  thoughts  art  directed  ; 

He  made  the  mark 

For  all  the  people's  hate,  the  prince's  curses. 

Denham. 

The  butt,  from  the  French  but  the  end,  is  a  species  of 
mark  in  this  metaphorical  sense ;  but  the  former  only 
calls  forth  general  observation,  the  latter  provokes  the 
laughter  and  jokea  of  every  one.  Whoever  renders 
himself  conspicuois  by  his  eccentricities  either  in  his 
opinions  or  his  actions,  must  not  complain  if  he  be- 
comes a  mark  for  Uie  derision  of  the  publick;  it  is  a 
man's  misfortune  rather  than  his  fault  if  he  become 
the  bjLtt  of  a  company  who  are  rude  and  unfeeling 
enough  to  draw  their  pleasures  from  another's  pain; 
'  1  mean  those  honest  gentlemen  that  are  pelted  by  men, 
women,  and  children,  by  friends  and  foes,  and  in  a  word 
itand  asbutts  in  conversation.' — Addison. 


TO  DERIVE,  TRACE,  DEDUCE. 

Derive,  from  the  Latin  de  and  rivus  a  river,  signi- 
fies to  drain  after  the  manner  of  water  from  its  source ; 
trace^  inltalian  tracciarc,  Greek  rpixoi  to  run,  Hebrew 
rm  to  go,  signifies  to  go  by  a  line  drawn  out,  to  fol- 
low the  line ;  deduce,  in  Latin  deduco,  signifies  to  bring 
from. 

The  idea  of  drawing  one  thiivg  from  another  is  in- 
cluded in  all  the  actions  designated  by  these  terms. 
The  art  of  deHvino-  is  immediate  and  direct;  that  of 
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tracing  a  gradual  process;    that   ot  atniueuff  by  i 
ratiocitiative  process. 

We  discover  causes  and  eources  by  derivation;  we 
discover  the  course  progress,  and  commencement  o) 
things  by  tracing;  we  discover  llie  grounds  and  rea 
sons  of  things  by  deduction.     A   persctn  dt^ives   \\U 
name  from  a  given  souice ;  he  (races  his  family  up  to 
a  given  period;  principles  or  powers  aie  deduced  from 
circumstances  or  observations.     Tlie  Trojans  dcinvtd 
the  name  of  their  city  from  Tros,  a  king  of  Phrygia  ; 
they  traced  the  line  of  their  kings  up  to  Dardanus.!, 
'The  kings  among  the  heathens  ever  derived  tlienJ 
selves  or  their  ancestors  from  some  good.'— Tkmplk 
Let  Newton,  pure  Intelligence !  whom  God 
To  mortals  lent  to  trace  his  boumlless  works, 
From  laws  sublimely  simple  speak  tliy  fame. 

Thomso.h 
Copernicus  deduced  the  piinciple  of  the  earth's  turn 
ing  round  from  several  simple  observations,  particularly 
from  tlie  apparent  and  contrary  motion  of  bodies  that 
are  realiy  at  rest.  The  English  tongue  is  of  such  mixed 
origin  that  there  is  scarcely  any  known  language  from 
which  sonie  one  of  its  words  is  not  derivable;  it  is  an 
interesting  employment  to  trace  the  progress  of  science 
nnd  civilizaiion  in  countries  which  have  been  involved 
in  ignorance  and  barbatism ;  from  the  writings  of 
Locke  and  other  philosophers  of  an  equally  loose 
stamp,  have  been  deduced  principles  both  in  morals  and 
politicks  that  are  destructive  to  the  happiness  of  men  in 
civil  society;  'From  the  discovery  of  some  natural 
authority  may  perhaps  he  deduced  a  truer  original  of 
all  governments  among  men  tlian  from  any  contracts.' 
— Temple. 

TO  IMPLANT,  INGRAFT,  INCULCATE, 

INSTIL,  INFUSE. 

To  plant  is  properly  to  fix  plants  in  tiie  gr^and,  to 
implant  is,  in  the  improper  sense,  to  fix  principles  in 
the  mind.  Graft  is  to  make  one  plant  grow  on  the 
stock  of  another ;  to  ingraft  is  to  make  particular 
principles  flourish  in  the  mind,  and  form  a  part  of  the 
character.  Calco  is  in  Latin  to  tread  ;  and  inculcate 
to  stamp  into  the  mind.  Stillo,  in  Latin,  is  literally  to 
fall  dropwise;  instillo,  to  instil,  is,  in  the  improper 
sense,  to  make  sentiments  as  it  were  drop  into  the  mind 
Fundo,  in  Latin,  is  literally  to  pour  in  a  stream;  in- 
fundo,  to  infuse,  is,  in  the  improper  sense,  to  pour  prin 
ciples  or  feelings  into  the  mind. 

To  implant,  ingraft,  and  inculcate  are  said  of  ab 
stract  opinions,  or  rulesof  rightand  wrong;  instiland 
infuse  of  such  principles  as  influence, the  heart,  the 
affections,  and  the  passions.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
parent  in  early  life  to  implant  sentiments  of  virtue  in 
his  child ; 

With  various  seeds  of  art  deep  in  the  mind 
Implanted. — Thomson. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  ingraft  them ; 
'  The  reciprocal  attraction  in  the  minds  of  men  is  a 
principle  ingrafted  in  the  very  first  formation  of  the 
soul,  by  the  Author  of  our  nature.' — Berkeley.  The 
belief  of  a  Deity,  and  all  the  truths  of  Divine  Revela 
tion,  ought  to  he  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  child  ae 
soon  as  it  can  understand  any  thing:  if  it  Iiave  not  en 
joyed  this  privilege  in  its  earliest  infancy,  the  task  of 
ingrafting  these  principles  afterward  into  the  mind 
is  attended  with  considerable  difiiculty  and  uncertainty 
of  success.  To  inculcate  is  a  more  immediate  act 
tlian  either  to  implant  or  ingraft.  It  is  the  business 
of  the  preacher  to  inculcate  ttie  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  pulpit;  '  To  preach  practical  sermone, 
as  they  are  called,  that  is,  sermons  upon  virtues  and 
vices,  without  inculcating  i\i&  great  Scripture  trutlK 
of  redemption,  grace,  &:c.  which  alone  can  enable  aii^. 
incite  us  to  forsake  sin  and  follow  after  righteousness; 
what  is  it,  but  to  put  together  the  wheels  and  set  tlw 
hands  of  a  watch,  forgetting  the  sprinc  which  is  to 
make  them  a\\  go^' — Bishop  Horne.  Instilling  is  a 
corresponding  act  w\ih  implanting ;  we  implant  be- 
lief; we  instil  the  feeling  which  is  connected  with  this 
belief.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  an  abstiact  belief  of 
a  God  implanted  into  the  mind  :  we  must  likewise  have 
a  love  and  a  fear  of  him,  and  reverence  for  his  holy 
nam<  and  Word,  instilled  into  the  mind. 

To  instil  is  a  gradual  process  which  is  tlie  natural 
work  of  education  ;  to  infuse  ia  a  more  arbitrary  and 
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Immediate  act.  Sentimenta  are  instilled  into  the  mind, 
not  altogether  by  the  personal  efforts  of  any  individual, 
but  likewise  by  collateral  endeavours;  lUey  are  novv- 
«ver  infused  at  the  express  will,  and  wiih  the  express 
endeavour  of  some  person.  By  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  an  attendance  on  pnblick  worship,  and  the 
influence  of  example,  combined  witli  tlie  instructions 
of  a  parent,  religious  seniimcnis  are  instilled  into  the 
mind;  *The  apostle  often  makes  mention  of  sound 
doctrine  in  opposition  to  the  extravagant  and  corrupt 
opinions  which  false  teachers,  even  in  those  days,  in- 
stiUed  into  the  minds  of  their  ignorant  and  unwary 
disciples.' — Beveridqe.  By  the  counsel  and  conver- 
sation of  an  intimate  friend,  an  even  current  of  the 
feeling  becomes  infused  into  the  mind  ; 

No  sooner  grows 
The  soft  infusion  prevalent  and  wide, 
Than,  all  alive,  at  once  their  joy  o'erflows 
In  musick  unconQn'd. — Thomson. 
Instil  is  applicable  only  to  permanent  sentiments  ;  tn~ 
fuse  may  be  said  of  any  partial  feeling;  hence  wc 
speak  of  infusing  a  poison  into  the  mind  by  means  of 
insidious  and  mischi6vous  publications,  or  infusing  a. 
jealousy  by  means  of  crafty  insinuations,  or  infusing^an 
ardour  into  the  minds  of  soldiers  by  means  of  spirited 
addresses  coupled  with  military  successes. 

TO  IMPRINT,  IMPRESS,  ENGRAVE. 
Print  and  press  are  both  derived  from  pressus,  par- 
ticiple of  premo,  signifying  in  the  literal  sense  to  press, 
or  to  make  a  mark  by  pressing;  to  impress  and  im- 
print aie  morally  enployed  in  the  same  sense.  Things 
are  impressed  on  the  mind  so  as  to  produce  a  convic 
tion  :  they  are  impi-inted  on  it  so  as  to  produce  recol- 
lection. If  the  truths  of  Christianity  be  impressed  on 
the  mind,  they  will  show  themselves  in  a  correspond- 
'ng  conduct :  whatever  is  imprinted  on  the  mind  in 
early  life,  or  by  any  particular  circumstance,  is  not 
readily  forgotten ; 

Whence  this  disdain  of  life  in  ev'ry  breast. 
But  from  a  notion  on  their  minds  impressed 
That  all  who  for  their  country  die  are  bless'd! 
Jenyns. 
'Such  a  strange,  sacred,  and  inviolable  majesty  has 
God  imprinted  upon  this  faculty  (the  conscience),  that 
it  can  never  be  deposed.'— South.    Engrave,  from 
^rave  and  the  German  graben  to  di^,  expresses  more 
in  the  proper  sense  than  either,  and  the  same  in  its 
moral  application ;  for  we  may  truly  say  that  if  the 
Crutha  of  Christianity  be  engraven  in  the  minds  of 
youth,  ihey  can  never  be  eradicated ; 

Deep  on  his  front  engraven, 
Deliberation  sat,  and  publick  care.— Milton. 

SEAL,  STAMP. 
Seal  is  a  specifick,  stamp  a  general,  term :  there 
cannot  be  a  seal  without  a  stamp;  but  there  may  be 
many  stamps  where  there  is  no  seal.  Seal,  in  Latin 
fi/^zZ/wm,  signifies  a  signet  or  little  sign,  consisting  of 
any  one's  coat  of  arms,  or  any  other  device ;  the  stamp 
is,  in  general,  any  impression  whatever  which  has 
been  made  by  stamping,  that  is,  any  impression  which 
is  not  easily  to  be  effaced.  In  the  improper  sense,  the 
teal  is  the  authority ;  thus  to  set  one's  seal  is  the  same 
as  to  authorize,  and  the  seal  of  truth  is  any  outward 
mark  which  characterizes  it; 

Therefore,  not  long  in  force  this  charter  stood. 
Wanting  tl)at  seal,  it  must  be  seal'd  in  blood. 

^  Denham. 

In  the  stamp  is  the  impression  by  which  we  distinguisli 
the  thing;  thus  a  thing  is  said  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
IruHi,  of  sincerity,  of  veradity,  and  the  like ; 
Wisdom  for  parts  is  madness  for  the  whole, 
This  stamps  the  paradox,  and  gives  us  leave 
To  call  the  wisest  weak. — Youho. 

PICTURE,  PRINT,  ENGRAVING. 

Picture  {v.  Painting)  is  any  likeness  taken  by  the 
hand  of  Ihe  artist ;  the  priv/.  is  the  copy  of  the  pai7it- 
ing  in  a  printed  state  ;  and  the  engravinn-  is  that 
flhich  Is  poduced  by  an  engraver:   every  engraving 


is  a  print;  but  every  print  is  not  an  evfir^vivg^ ;  fin 
the  picture  may  be  printed  off  from  60ii:ei..Siijg  besides 
an  engraving,  as  in  the  case  of  wood  cut<i.     The  pic- 
ture is  sometimes  taken  for  any  repiesv^niailon  of  a 
likeness  without  regard  to  the  mode  by  (vi;icl3  it  is 
formed  :  in  this  case  it  is  employed  mt^stly  for  the  re- 
presentations of  the  c(  muion  kind  that  are  fourd  in 
books;  but  the  prir^t  uiid  engraving  are  said  of  ihc 
Iiigher  specimens  of  the  art.    On' certain  occasions  iiue 
word  engraving  is  most  approprialc,  as  to  take  an  ft.-  • 
graving  of  a  particular  object ;  on  other  occasion?  tit* 
word  print,  as  a  handsome  ;>rmt  or  a  \atge  print ; 
The  pictures  plac'd  for  ornament  and  use. 
The  twelve  good  rules,  the  royal  game  of  goose. 
Goldsmith 
Tim,  with  surprise  and  pleasure  staring, 
Kan  to  the  glass,  and  th*;n  comparing 
His  own  sweet  figure  with  tlie;jnV(, 
Distinguish'd  every  feature  in  'l,— Swift- 
*  Since  the  publick  has  of  late  begun  to  express  a  relish 
for  engravings,  drawings,  copyings,  and  for  the  origintii 
paintings  of  the  chief  Italian  school,  I  doubt  no),  th^r 
in  very  few  years  we  shall  make  an  equal  progress  in 
this  other  science.' — Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

TO  MARK,  NOTE,  NOTICE. 

Mark  is  here  taken  in  the  intellectual  sense,  fixing 
as  it  were  a  viark  {v.  Mark)  upon  a  thing  so  as  to 
keep  it  in  mind,  which  is  in  fact  to  fix  one's  attention 
upon  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
it  by  its  chara(J.eri stick  qualities ;  to  mar?£  is  therefore 
altogether  an  intellectual  act :  to  note  has  the  same  end 
as  that  of  marking,  namely,  to  aid  the  memory  ;  but 
one  notes  a  thing  by  making  a  written  note  of  it ;  this 
is  tlierefore  a  mechanical  act :  to  notice,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  sensible  operation,  from  notitia  knowledge 
signifying  to  bring  to  one's  knowledge,  perception,  or 
understanding  by  the  use  of  our  senses.  We  mark 
and  note  that  which  particularly  interests  us.  Mark- 
ing serves  a  present  purpose.  J^oting  is  applied  to 
that  which  may  be  of  use  in  future.  The  impatient 
|over  marks  the  hours  until  the  time  arrives  for  meet- 
ing his  mistress ;  '  Many  who  mark  with  such  accuracy 
the  course  of  time  appear  to  have  little  sensibility  of 
the  decline  of  life.'— Johnson.  Travellers  note  what- 
ever strikes  them  of  importance  to  be  remember«l 
when  they  return  home ; 
O  treach'rous  conscience !  while  she  seems  to  sleep. 
Unnoted,  notes  each  moment  misapply'd. — Yodno. 
To  notice  may  serve  either  for  the  present  or  the  future: 
we  may  notice  things  merely  by  way  of  amusement, 
as  a  child  will  notice  the  actions  of  animals ;  or  we  may 
notice  a  thing  for  the  sake  of  bearing  it  in  mind,  as  a 
person  notices  a  particular  road  when  he  wishes  to 
return  ;  '  An  Englishman's  notice  of  the  weather  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  changeable  skies  and  uncertaiu 
seasons.' — Johnson. 


TO  NOTICE,  REMARK,  OBSERVE. 

To  notice  (u.  To  attend  to)  is  either  to  take  or  to  give 
notice:  to  remark,  compounded  of  t-c  and  mark  (v 
Mark),  signifies  to  reflect  or  bring  back  any  mark  to 
our  own  mind,  or  communicate  the  same  to  anothtr  • 
to  mark  is  to  mark  a  thing  once,  but  to  remark  is  to 
mark  it  again;  observe  {v.  Looker-on)  signifies  either 
to  keep  a  thing  present  before  one's  own  view,  or  to 
communicate  our  view  to  another. 

In  the  first  sense  of  these  words,  as  the  action  re- 
spects ourselves,  to  notice  and  remark  require  simple 
attention,  to  observe  requires  examination.  To  notice 
18  a  more  cursory  action  than  to  remark  ■  we  may 
notices  thing  by  a  single  glance,  or  on  merely  turnina 
one  J  head  ;  but  to  remark  supposes  a  reaction  of  the 
mmd  on  an  object:  we  notice  that  a  person  passes  oui 
door  un  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  hour :  but  wo 
remark  to  others  that  he  goes  past  every  day  at  the 
same  hour :  we  notice  that  the  sun  sets  this  evenins 
under  a  cloud,  and  we  remark  that  it  has  done  so  foi 
severa  evenings  successively :  we  notice  the  state  of  a 
person  s  health  or  his  manners  in  company  .  we  rcmar 
his  habits  and  peculiarities  in  domestick  lifa  Whai 
IS  noticed  and  remarked  strikes  on  the  senses,  and 
awakens  the  mind :  what  is  observed  is  looVed  a^e* 
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and  sought  for.  J^oticivg  and  remarking  are  often 
involuiuai>  iicls;  wc  &cf,licnr,  and  Uiiiik,  because  the 
objects  obtrude  tbeinsclvcs  uncalled  lor  i  but  observing 
is  intentional  ns  well  as  voluntary  ;  we  see,  hear,  and 
tiiink  on  that  which  we  have  watched.  VVe  remark 
things  as  matters  of  fact ;  we  ohsei-ve  them  in  order 
to  judge  of,  or  draw  conclusions  from,  them:  we  re- 
mari  that  the  wind  lies  lijr  a  long  time  in  a  certain 
quarter ;  we  ohservc  that  whenever  it  lies  in  a  certain 
quarter  it  brings  rahi  with  it.  A  general  notices  any 
thing  particular  in  the  appearance  of  his  army;  he 
remarks  that  the  men  have  not  for  a  letigth  of  time 
worn  contented  faces;  he  consequently  oi5c»^es  their 
actions,  when  they  think  they  aie  not  seen,  m  order  to 
discover  the  cnuae  of  th'jir  dissatisliiction  ;  people  who 
have  no  cirriosity  are  sometimes  attracted  to  notice  the 
stars  or  planets,  when  they  are  particularly  bright; 
those  who  look  frequently  will  remark  that  the  same 
star  does  not  rise  exactly  in  the  same  place  for  two 
successive  nights ;  but  tlie  uslronomer  goes  farther,  and 
observes  all  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in 
order  to  discover  the  scheme  of  the  universe ;  '  The 
depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  discoverable,  that 
nothing  but  the  desert  or  cell  can  exclude  it  from  7to- 
tice.^ — Johnson.  '  The  glass  that  magnifies  its  objects 
contracts  the  sight  to  a  point,  and  the  mind  must  be 
fixed  upon  a  single  cliaiacter,  to  remark  its  minute 
pecHliaiities.'— JouNsoN.  'The  course  of  lime  is  so 
visibly  marked,  that  it  is  observed  even  by  the  birds 
of  passage.' — Johnson. 

In  the  laiter  sense  of  these  verbs,  ns  respects  tlie 
communications  to  others  of  what  passes  in  our  own 
minds,  to  notice  is  to  make  known  our  sentiments  by 
various  ways ;  to  remark  and  observe  are  to  make 
ihetn  known  only  by  means  of  words :  to  notice  is  a 
personal  act  towards  an  individual,  in  which  we  direct 
our  attention  to  him,  as  may  happen  either  by  a  bow, 
a  nod,  a  word,  or  even  a  look ;  '  As  some  do  perceive, 
yea,  and  like  it  well,  they  should  be  so  voticed* — 
Howard.  To  remark  and  observe  are  said  only  of  the 
thouylits  which  pass  in  our  own  minds,  and  are  ex- 
pressed to  others ;  friends  notice  each  other  when  they 
meeli  they  remark  to  others  the  impression  which 
passing  objects  make  upon  their  minds;  '  He  cannot 
diBtinsuish  difllcult  and  noble  speculations  from  trifling 
and  vulgar  ninarks.' — Collier.  The  obsa-vaiions 
which  intelligent  people  make  are  always  entitled  to 
n'.tice  from  youtig  persons ;  '  Wherever  I  have  found 
her  notes  to  be  wholly  another  s,  which  is  the  case  in 
Bome  hundreds,  I  have  barely  quoted  the  true  pioprie- 
tor,  without  observing  upon  it.'— Pope. 

OBSERVATION,  OBSERVANCE. 
These  terms  derive  their  use  from  the  different  sig- 
nifications of  the  verb;  observation  is  tl)e  act  of  ob- 
serving objects  with  the  view  to  examine  them  (u.  To 
notice) ;  observance  is  the  act  of  observing  a  thing  in 
the  sense  of  keeping  or  holding  it  sacred  (v.  To  keep). 
From  a  minute  obseivation  of  the  human  bodVi  ana- 
tomists have  discovered-  the  circulation  of  the  bUiod, 
and  the  source  of  all  the  himioura;  'The  pride  which, 
under  the  check  of  pnhMck  observation  would  have  been 
only  vented  among  domesticks,  becomes,  in  a  country 
baronet,  the  torment  of  a  province.'— Johnson.  By  a 
strict  observance  of  truth  and  justice,  a  man  acquires 
the  title  of  an  upright  man;  '"You  must  not  fail  to 
behave  yourself  towards  my  Lady  Clare,  your  grand- 
mother, with  all  duly  and  observance.'— Earl  Staf- 
ford. 


EXTRAORDINARY,  REMARKABLE, 

Are  epithets  both  opposed  to  the  ordinary;  and  in 
that  sense  the  extraordinary  is  that  which  in  its  own 
nature  is  remarkable:  but  things,  liowever,  may  be 
extraordmanj  wliich  are  not  remarkable,  aird  the  con- 
Iraiy  The  extraordinary  is  that  which  is  out  of  the 
ordinary  couree;  but  it  does  not  always  excite  remark, 
and  is  not  therefore  remarkable ;  as  when  we  speak  of 
an  extraordinary  loan,  an  extraordinary  measure  of 
governnipnt:  on  the  other  hand,  when  extraordinary 
conveys  the  idea  of  what  deserves  notice,  it  expresses 
much  nio«e  than  remarkable.  There  are  but  few  ex- 
i^-aordinary\h\x\«s\  many  things  are  rcwmr/caWe;  the 
-emarkable  is  eminent;  the  extraordinary  is  superemi- 
nent    the  e3;iraordm(ir]rexcitez  our  astonishment;  the 
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reiwarftatle  only  awakens  our  interest  and  attention. 
The  extraordinary  is  unexpected ;  tne  remj-rkablo  is 
sometimes  looked  for;  every  instance  of  eagacity  and 
fidelity  in  a  dog  is  remarkable^  and  sojne  extraordinary 
instances  have  been  related,  wliich  would  almost  stag- 
ger our  b(!lief;  '  Tlie  love  of  praise  is  a  passion  deep 
in  the  mind  of  every  extraordinary  \iGrsM\.'' — Hughes 
'  The  lieroes  of  literary  history  have  been  no  less  re 
markablc  for  what  they  have  suffered  than  for  what 
they  have  acliieved.'— Johnson. 

REMARK,  OBSERVATION,  COMMENT,  NOTfcJ, 
ANNOTATION,  COMMENTARY.  . 
Remark  and  observation,  v.  To  notice ;  cainmcnt^ 
in  Latin  connnentiim,  from  coniminiscor  to  call  to  mind, 
are  either  spoken  or  written;  note,  annotation-,  v.  J^ote; 
and  commentary,  a  variation  of  comment,  are  always 
written.  Remark  and  observation,  admitiiiig  of  the 
same  distinction  in  both  cases,  have  been  sufilcicntly 
explained  in  the  article  referred  to;  '  Spence,  in  his 
remarks  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  produces  wliat  he  thinks 
an  unconquerable  quotation  fiom  Dryden's  pieface  to 
the  .^rieid)  in  favour  of  translating  an  epick  poem  into 
blank  verse.' — Johnson.  'If  thecritickhas  published 
nothing  but  rules  and  observations  on  criticism,  I  then 
consider  whether  there  be  a  propriety  and  elegance  in 
his  tlioughts  and  words.' — Addison.  Comment  ia  a 
species  of  remark  which  oAen  loses  in  gond  nature 
what  it  gains  in  seriousness;  it  is  mostly  applied  to 
particular  persons  or  cases,  and  more  commnnly  em- 
ployed as  a  vehicle  of  censure  than  of  coinmendation; 
pubiick  speakers  and  publick  performers  are  exposed  to 
all  the  comments  which  the  vaniiy,  the  envy,  and  ill- 
nature  of  self  constituted  critikcs  can  suggest ;  but  wiien 
not  employed  iu  personal  cases,  it  serves  for  explana- 
tion; 

Sublime  or  low,  unbended  or  intense, 
The  sound  is  still  a  comment  to  the  sense. 

Roscommon 
The  other  terms  are  used  in  this  sense  only,  but  with 
certain  modifications:  the  note  is  most  general,  and 
serves  tocall  the  attention  to,  as  well  as  illustrate,  par- 
ticular passages  in  the  text ;  '  The  history  of  the  nates 
(to  Pope's  Homer)  has  never  been  traced.' — JcHNson 
\8nvoiations  ^nA  commentaries  are  more  minute;  the 
former  being  that  which  is  added  by  way  of  append- 
age, the  latter  being  employed  in  a  genera!  form ;  aa 
tlie  annotations  of  the  Greek  scholiasts,  and  the  com- 
mentaries on  the  sacred  writings  ;  '  I  Iovg  i  critic!%who 
mixes  the  rules  of  life  with  annotations  upon  writers.' 
— Steele-  '  Memoirs  or  memorials  are  of  two  kinds 
whereof  the  one  may  be  termed  commentaries,  the 
other  registers.' — Bacon. 

TO  MENTION,  NOTICE. 
These  terms  are  synonymous  only  inasmuch  as  they 
imply  the  actof  calling  things  to  another  person's  mind. 
Mention,  from  mens  mind,  signifies  here  to  bring  to 
mind.  "We  mention  a  thing  In  direct  terms.  Tonotice 
{v.  To  mfirft),  signifies  to  take  notice  of  a  thing  indi- 
rectly or  in  a  casual  manner:  we  mention  that  which 
may  serve  as  information  ;  we  notice  that  which  may 
be  merely  of  a  personal  or  incidental  nature.  One 
friend  mentions  to  another  what  has  passed  at  a  par- 
ticular meeting:  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  no- 
tices or  calls  to  the  notice  of  his  companion  the  badness 
of  the  road,  thewideness  of  the  street,  or  the  like; 
'  The  great  critick  I  iiave  before  mentioned,  though  a 
heathen,  has  taken  notice  of  the  sublime  manner  in 
which  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  has  described  the  crea 
tion.' — Addison. 

TO  SHOW,  POINT  OUT,   MARK,  INDICATE 
Show,  in  German  schauen,  Sac.  Greek  dedofiai,  comes 
from  the  Hebrew  n^E{  to  ^°"^  uptn;  to  point  out  is 
to  fix  a  point  upon  a  thing. 

Show  is  here  the  general  term,  and  the  others  spe- 
cifick:  the  common  idea  included  in  the  signiftcatiou 
of  them  all  is  that  of  making  a  thing  visible  to  another. 
To  show\s  an  indefinite  teim;  one  shows  by  simply 
setting  a  thing  before  the  eyes  of  another :  to  point  out 
is  specifick  ;  it  is  to  show  sonie  particular  point  by  a 
direct  and  immediate  application  to  it:  we  show  9 
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person  a  booK,  vvnen  we  put  it  into  his  hands;  but  we 
paint  out  the  beauties  of  its  contents  by  making  npoiyit 
upon  them,  or  accompanying  the  action  vviLli  some 
particular  movement  which  shall  tliiect  the  attention 
of  the  observer  in  a  specifick  manner.  Many  things, 
therefore,  may  be  shown  which  cannot  he  pointed  out: 
T  person  shows  himself  but  he  docs  not  point  himself 
t,nt;  towns,  houses,  gardens,  and  the  like,  are  shown; 
but  single  tilings  of  any  description  ave  pointed  out. 

To  show  and  point  out  are  personal  acts,  which  are 
adUiessed  from  one  individual  to  another;  but  to  marA: 
[V.  JiJark,  impression)  is  an  indirect  means  of  making 
a  thing  visible  or  observable:  a  person  may  mark 
something  in  the  absence  of  others,  by  which  he  in- 
tends to  distinguish  it  from  all  others :  thus  atradesman 
marks  the  prices  and  names  of  tlie  articles  which  he 
sets  foith  in  his  shop.  We  show  by  holding  in  one's 
hand;  weTJOzni  ou(  with  the  finger;  wCTnarAwith  a 
pen  or  pencil.  To  show  and  rnark  are  the  acts  either 
of  a  conscious  or  an  unconscious  agent;  to  point  out 
is  the  act  of  a  conscious  agent  only,  unless  taken  figu- 
ravively; 

His  faculties  unfaWeA,  pointed  out 
Where  lavish  nature  the  directing  hand 
Of  art  demanded.— Thomson. 

To  indicate  (v.  Mark,  sign)   that  of  an  unconscious 

agent  only :  peisons  or  things  show,  persons  on\y  point 

oat,  and  things  only  indicate. 
As  applied  to  Ihings,  show  is  a  more  positive  term 

than  mark  or  indicate;  that  which  shows  serves  as 

a  proof; 

The  plow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  ineffectual  fire.— Shakspkare. 
That  which  marks  serves  as  a  rule  or  guide  for  distin- 
guishing; '  Foroui  quiet  possession  of  things  useful, 
theyare  naturally  TnarAerf  where  there  is  need.' — Grew. 
Nothing  shows  us  the  fallacy  of  forming  schemes  for 
[he  future,  more  than  the  daily  evidences  which  we 
have  of  the  uncertainty  of  our  existence;  nothing 
marks  the  character  of  a  man  more  strongly  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  bestows  or  receives  favours.  To 
piari  is  commonly  applied  to  that  which  is  habitual 
and  permanent ;  to  indicate  to  that  which  is  temporary 
or  partial.  A  single  act  or  expression  sometimes  marks 
the  ruling  temper  of  the  mind;  a  look  may  indicate 
what  is  passing  in  the  mind  at  the  lime.  A  man's  ab- 
staining to  give  relief  to  great  distress  when  it  is  in  his 
power,  marks  an  unfeeling  character;  when  a  person 
gives  another  a  cold  reception,  it  indicates  at  least  that 
there  is  no  cordiality  between  tliem;  'Amid  this 
wreck  of  human  nature,  traces  still  remain  which  in- 
dicate its  author.' — Blair. 

TO  SHOW,  EXHIBIT,  D1SPL.\Y. 
To  show  is  here,  as  before,  tJie  generick  term ;  to 
exhibit  (v.  To  give),  and  display,  in  French  deployer. 
in  all  probability  changed  from  the  Latin  plico,  sig- 
nifying to  unfold  or  set  forth  to  view,  are  specirick- 
they  may  all  designate  the  acts  of  either  persons  or 
things :  the  first,  however,  does  this  either  in  the  proper 
or  the  improper  sense;  the  two  latter  rather  in  the  im- 
proper sense.  To  show  is  an  indefinite  action  applied 
to  every  object:  we  may  sAow  that  which  belongs  to 
others,  as  well  as  ourselves;  we  commonly  ei/Hivf  that 
which  belongs  to  ourselves:  we  show  corporeal  or 
mental  objects ;  we  exhibit  that  which  is  mental  or  the 
work  of  the  mind :  one  shows  what  is  worth  seeing  in 
a  house  or  grounds;  he  exhibits  his  skill  on  a  stac-e 
To  show  is  an  indiflerent  action:  we  may  sliow  acci- 
dentally or  designedly,  to  please  otliers,  or  to  nlense 
ourselves; 

If  I  do  feign 
O  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die, 
And  never  live  to  show  tlie  incredulous  world 
Tlie  noble  cliange  that  I  have  purposed- 

Shaksi'eark. 
We  e-rh\itt  and  display  with  an  express  intention,  and 
that  iiKstly  to  please  ourselves;  we  may  sAow  in  a 
private  or  a  publick  manner  before  one  nr  many;  we 
commonly  exhibit  and  display  in  a  publick  niantier,  or 
at  least  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enalile  us  best  to  be 
seen.  Exhibit  and  display  Iiave  this  farther  dislinc- 
lion,  that  the  former  is  mostly  taken  in  a  good  or  an 
Indlfll'reul  sense,  the  latter  in  a  bad  sense:  we  may 


exhibit  our  powers  from  a  laudable  ajnbition  to  he  es 
teemed ;  but  we  seldom  make  a  display  of  any  qualitj 
thai  is  in  itself  praiseworthy,  or  from  any  motive  lm( 
vanity:  what  we  exhibit  is,  therefore,  intrinsically 
good;  what  we  t^i-s^u^/ may  often  be  only  an  imagi- 
nary or  fictitious  excellence.  A  musician  exhibits  his 
skill  on  any  particular  instiument;  a.  fop  displaijs  his 
gold  seals,  or  an  ostentatious  man  displays  hispJaie 
or  his  fine  furniture;  'The  exhibitors  of  iJiat  sAow 
politickly  had  placed  wliifflers  armed  and  linked 
through  the  hall.'— Guyton.  *  They  are  all  couched 
in  a  pit,  with  obscured  lights,  which  at  the  very  instant 
of  our  meeting  they  will  at  once  display  to  tlie  night.' 
— Shakspeare. 

Exhibit,  when  taken  as  the  involuntary  act  of  per 
sons,  may  be  applied  to  unfavourable  ojbjects  in  the 
sense  of  setting  forth  to  the  view  of  others;  '  One  of 
an  unfortunate  constitution  is  perpetually  exhibiting  a 
miserable  example  of  the  vveaknessof  mind  and  body.' 
—Pope.  Display,  on  the  other  hand,  is  applied  in  a 
favourable  sense  ;  but  it  expresses  the  setting  forth  to 
view  more  strikingly  tlian  the  word  exhibit; 

Thou  heav'ns  alternate  beauty  canst  display 

The  blush  of  morning  and  the  milky  way. 

Drkden. 

When  said  of  things,  they  difl'er  principally  in  the 
manner  and  degree  of  clearness  w  ith  which  the  thine 
appears  to  present  itself  to  view:  to  show  is,  as  before, 
altogether  indefinite,  and  implies  simply  to  bring  to 
view ;  exhibit  implies  to  bring  Inherent  properties  to 
light,  that  is,  apparently  by  a  process ;  to  display  is  to 
set  forth  so  as  to  strike  the  eye ;  the  windows  on  a 
frosty  morning  will  show  the  state  of  the  weather; 

Then  let  us  fall,  but  fall  amid  our  foes  ; 

Despair  of  life  the  means  of  living  shows. 

DRYDEn 

Experiments  with  the  air-pump  exhibit  the  many  won 
derful  and  interesting  properties  of  air;  '  The  world 
has  ever  been  a  great  theatre,  exhibiting  the  same  re- 
peated scene  of  the  follies  of  men.'— Blair.  The 
beauties  of  the  creation  are  peculiarly  displayed  in  the 
spring  season  ; 

Which  interwoven  Britons  seem  to  raise, 

And  show  the  tiiumph  that  their  shame  displays 

DaVDEK, 

snow,  EXHIBITION,  REPRESENTATION 

SIGHT,  SPECTACLE. 
Show  signifies  the  thing  shown  {v.  To  show) :  ezkibt 
tion  signifies  the  thing  exhibited  {v.  Toshow);  repre- 
sentation, the  thing  represented :  sigfit,  the  thing  to  be 
seen  ;  and  spectacle,  fiom  the  Latui  specto,  stands  for 
the  thing  to  be  beheld. 

Show  is  here,  as  in  the  former  article,  the  most 
general  term.  Every  thing  set  forth  to  view  is  shown; 
and  if  set  forth  for  the  amusement  of  others,  it  is  ashow. 
This  is  the  common  idea  included  in  the  terms  exhibi- 
tion and  representation:  but  show  is  a  term  of  vulgar 
meaning  and  application ;  the  others  have  a  higher  use 
and  signification.  The  show  consists  of  that  which 
merely  pleases  the  eye ;  it  is  not  a  matter  either  of  taste 
or  action,  but  merely  of  curiosity  ; 

Charm'd  with  the  wonders  of  the  show, 

On  ev'ry  side,  above,  below. 

She  now  of  this  or  that  inquires. 

What  least  was  understood  admires.— Gay. 
Exhibition,  on  the  contrary,  presents  some  effort  of 
talent  or  some  work  of  genius;  'Copley's  picture  of 
Lord  CJialham's  death  is  an  exhibition  of  itself.'— 
Bkattie.  Representation  sets  forth  the  ima?e  or  imi- 
tation of  some  thing  by  the  power  of  art;  'There  are 
many  virtues  which  in  their  own  nature  aie  incapable 
of  any  outward  representation.'— Adjusoi^.  Hence 
we  speak  of  a  show  of  wild  beasts  ;  an  exhibition  of 
pamtings;  and  a  theatrical  representation.  The  con- 
jurer makes  a  show  of  his  tricks  at  a  fair  to  the  w  in- 
der  of  the  gazing  multitude;  the  artist  makes  an  exhi- 
bition or  his  works;  representations  of  men  and  niau- 
ners  are  given  on  the  stage:  shows  aie  necessary  t(? 
keep  the  populace  in  cood  humour ;  exhibitions  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  encouragement  of  genius;  rcpresenta 
tions  are  proper  for  the  amusement  of  the  cultivated 
and  the  refinement  of  society.  The  show,  exhibition 
and  representation  are  presented  by  some  one  to  th( 
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view  of  oKievs ;  the  si^ht  and  spectacle  \n-cscnt  Ihem- 
Bclvesto  view.  Sight,  like  show,  \s  a  vulgar  term;  and 
spcKtac/e  the  nobler  ttirm.  Wlialever  is  to  bu  sten  to 
excite  notice  is  a  sighti  in  which  general  sense  it  would 
conitirclieiid  evavy  show,  but  in  its  paiticular  sense  it 
Includes  (inly  tliat  wliich  casually  oilers  itself  to  view  : 
a  spectacle^  on  the  coniiaiy,  is  that  species  of  sight 
which  h:is  something  in  it  to  interest  eillier  tite  heart  or 
the  head  ol'  the  obseivcr:  processions,  reviews,  sports, 
'diia  the  like,  are  sights ;  but  batiles,  bull-llgUts,or  pub- 
hck  gauit's  of  any  description  are  spectacles-,  wliicli  in- 
/eiTst  but  sliock  the  feelings ; 

Tlieir  vari(fUs  arms  atford  a  pleasing  sight. 

Drydbn. 
The  weary  Britons,  whose  warrable  youth 
Was  by  Maximilian  lately  ledd  away, 
Were  lo  those  pagans  made  an  open  prey, 
And  daily  spectacle  of  sad  decay. — Spenser. 


SHOW,  OUTSIDE,  APPEARANCE, 

SEMBLANCE. 
Wliere  tliere  is  shoio  {v.  To  show)  there  must  he  out- 
iide  and  appearance;  but  there  may  be  the  last  with- 
out the  former.  The  term  show  always  denotes  an  ac- 
tion, and  refers  to  some  person  as  agent;  but  the  out- 
side may  he  merely  the  passive  quality  of  sometliiiig. 
We  speak,  llierefore,  of  a  thing  as  mere  show,  to  sig- 
nify that  what  is  shown  is  all  that  exists;  and  in  this 
sense  it  may  be  termed  mere  outside.,  as  consisii tig  only 
of  what  is  on  the  outside  ; 

You'll  find  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  show, 

Mere  outward  show. — Savage. 
The  greater  part  of  men  belmld  nothing  more  than 
the  rotation  of  hunuui  affairs.  This  is  only  theo(i(5irfe 
of  ihitigs.' — Blair.  In  describing  a  house,  however, 
we  speak  of  its  outside,  and  not  of  its  show ;  as  also  of 
the  outside  of  a  book,  and  not  of  the  show.  Appearance 
denotes  an  action  as  well  as  show;  but  the  former  is 
the  act  of  an  unconscious  agent,  the  latter  of  one  that 
is  conscious  and  voluntary:  the  appearance  presents  it- 
self to  the  view;  tlie  show  is  purposely  presented  to 
I'iew.  A  person  makes  a  show  so  as  lo  be  seen  by 
others;  his  appearance  is  that  which  shows  itself  in 
him-  To  lonk  only  to  show,  or  be  concerned  for  show 
only  signifies  to  be  concerned  for  that  only  wliich  will 
attract  nulice;  to  look  only  to  the  /j?((si(;ic  signifies  to  be 
concerned  imly  for  that  which  may  be  seen  in  a  thing, 
to  liie  disregard  of  that  which  is  not  seen:  to  look  only 
to  appearances  signifies  ihe  same  as  the  former,  except 
thai  outside  is  said  in  tlie  proper  sense  of  that  wliich 
literally  strikes  the  eye ;  but  appearances  extend  m  the 
conduct,  and  whatever  may  alfect  the  reputation ; 
'Every  accusation  iigainst  persons  of  rank  was  heard 
with  pleasure  (by  James  I.  of  Scotland).  Every  op- 
pcar(i7ir:e  of  guilt  was  examined  with  rigour.'— Ro- 
bertson. 

Semblance  or  seeming  (v.  To  seem)  always  conveys 
the  idea  of  an  unreal  appearance,  or  at  least  is  con- 
trasted wiih  that  which  is  real;  he  who  only  wears  the 
semblance  of  fi  iendship  would  be  ill  deserving  the  con- 
fidence of  a  friend ; 

But  man,  the  wildest  Ij^ast  of  prey. 

Wears  friendship's  seviblance  to  betray.— Moore. 

SHOW,  PARADE,  OSTENTATION. 

These  terms  are  synonymous  when  they  imply. ab- 
stract actions :  show  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  article, 
taken  in  the  vulL-ar  sense;  ostentation  and  parade  in- 
clude the  idea  of  something  particular :  a  man  makes  a 
show  of  his  equipaire,  furniture,  and  the  like,  by  which 
lie  strikes  the  eye  of  the  vulgar,  and  seeks  to  impress 
them  with  an  idea  of  his  wealth  and  superiour  rank  ; 
this  is  often  the  paltry  refuge  gf  weak  ndnds  to  conceal 
their  nothingness:  a  man  makes  a  parade  with  his 
wealth,  his  knowledge,  liis  charities,  and  the  like,  by 
which  he  endeavours  to  give  weight  and  dignity  to 
himself,  proportioned  to  the  solemnity  of  his  proceed- 
ings :  the  show  is,  therefore,  bui  a  simple  setting  forth 
lo  view ; 

Great  in  thcrasplves 

They  smile  superiour  of  external  show. 

Somerville. 

The  ttaradc  requires  art,  it  fe  a  firced  effort  to  attract 


notice  by  the  number  and  extent  of  the  cerenionies  ( 
*  It  was  not  in  the  mere  pa7'flrfc  of  royally  that  the  Mex- 
ican potentates  exhibited  tiieir  power.' — Robertson. 
The  show  and  parade  are  conlined  to  tlie  act  of  show- 
ing, or  the  means  which  are  einploy<;dto  show;  bii* 
the  ostentation  necessarily  includes  tlie  purpose  fo! 
whicli  the  display  is  made  ;  he  wiio  does  a  th'iufi  so  as 
to  be  seen  and  applauded  by  other?,  does  it  from  osten 
tation,  particularly  in  application  to  acts  of  chaiiiy,  or 
of  publick  subsciiption,  in  which  a  man  stiives  to  im- 
press others  with  the  exten,tof  his  wealth  by  the  libe- 
rality of  his  gift ;  '  We  are  dazzled  with  the  splendour 
of  titles,  tlie  ostentation  of  learning,  and  the  noise  of 
victories.' — Spectator. 


SriOWY,  GAUDY,  GAY 
Showy,  having  or  being  full  of  show  (v.  5/tnw,  out 
side),  is  mostly  an  epithet  of  dispraise;  that  which  is 
showy  has  seldom  any  thing  to  deserve  notice  beyond 
that  which  catches  the  eyB;.^ai£(/y,  from  the  Latin 
gaudco  la  xejolce,  signifies  literally  full  of  joy :  and  is 
applied  figuratively  lo  the  exteriour  of  olijecls,but  with 
the  atmexed  bad  idea  of  being  striking  to  an  excess: 
gay,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  only  a  coniiaction  of 
gaudy,  is  used  in  thesame  sense  as  an  epithetof  praise. 
Some  things  may  be  showy,  and  in  their  nature  proper- 
ly so;  thus  the  tail  of  a  peacock  is  showy:  artificia; 
objects  may  likewise  be  skoioy,  but  they  v.'ill  not  be 
preferred  by  persons  of  taste;  'Men  of  warm  imagina- 
tions neglect  solid  and  substantial  happiness  for  what 
is  showy  and  superficial.' — Addison.    That  which  is 
gaudy  is  always  artificial,  and  is  always  chosen  by  the 
vain,  the  vulgar,  and  the  ignorant;  a  maid  servant  wil' 
bedizen  herself  with  gaudy  coloured  ribbons ; 
The  gaudy,  babbling,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea.—SHAKSPEARE. 
That  which  is  gay  is  either  nature  iself,  or  nature  imi 
tated  in  the  best  maimer:  spring  is  a  gay  season,  and 
flowers  are  lis  gayest  accompanimenls; 
Jocund  day 
Upon  the  mountain  tops  sits  gayly  dress'd. 

Suakspeare. 


MAGNIFICENCE,  SPLENDOUR,  POMP. 
Magnificence,  from  magvus  and  /aero, signifies  doing 
largely,  or  on  a  large  scale  ;  splendour^  in  Latin  splen- 
dor, from  splcndeo  lo  shine,  signifies  brightness  in  the 
external ;  pomp,  in  Latin  poj/i/za,  in  Greek  iro/:^?:))  a  pro- 
cession, from  Trf/^TTto  to  send,  signifies  in  general  forma- 
lity and  ceremony. 

Magnificence  lies  not  only  in  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  objects  presented,  but  in  their  degree  of  rich- 
ness as  lo  their  colouring  and  quality;  splendour  is  but 
a  cliaracterislick  of  magnificence,  attached  to  such  ob- 
jects as  dazzle  the  eye  by  the  quantity  of  light,  or  the 
beauty  and  strength  of  colouring:  the  entertainments 
of  ihe  eastern  inonarchs  and  princes  are  remarkable 
for  their  magnificence,  fio'm  the  immense  number  of 
their  altendanis,  the  crowd  of  equipages,  the  size  of 
their  palaces,  the  multitude  of  costly  utensils,  and  the 
profusion  of  viands  which  constitute  tlie  arrangements 
for  the  banquet ; 

Not  Babylon, 
Nor  grent  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
Equall'd  in  all  their  glories. — Milton. 
The  enterl-ainments  of  Europeans  present  much  s])len 
dour.,  from  the  riclmess,  the  variety,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  dress,  of  furniture,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  a  feast, 
which  the  refinemenls  of  art  Jiave  brought  to  por 
fection ; 

Vain  transitoiy  splendours  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall. 

Goldsmith. 
Magnificence  is  seldomer  unaccompanied  wilh  splen- 
dour than  splendour  with  magnificence;  since  quan 
tity,  as  well  as  quality,  is  essential  to  the  one ;  but  qua 
lity,  more  than  quantity,  is  an  essential  to  the  otlier:  a 
large  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array  is  a  magnificent 
spectacle,  from  the  immensity  of  their  nun.bers,  and 
the  order  of  their  difpnsiiion:  it  will  in  all  probability 
be  a  splendid  scene  if  there  be  much  richness  in  the 
drrssps ;  the  pomp  will  here  consist  in  such  large  bodies 
of  men  acting  by  one  impulse,  and  directed  by  on# 
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win,  Jience  military  pomp;  it  is  tlie  appendage  of 
jTuwer,  wiien  displayed  to  publick  view  ;  oei  particular 
occasions,  a  monarch  seated  on  liia  throne,  surrounded 
by  liis  courtiers,  and  attended  by  his  guards,  is  said  to 
appear  with  pomp ; 

Was  all  that  pomp  of  wo  for  this  prepar'd? 

TJiese  fires,  this  fun'ral  pile,  tliese  altars  rear'd? 
Drvden. 


MAUtSTERIAL,  MAJESTICK,  STATELY, 
POMPOUS,  AUGUST,  DIGNIFIED. 

Jilan-isterial^  from  magister  a  master,  and  majestick, 
from  majestas^  are  botli  derived  from  magis  more  or 
viajor  greater,  that  is,  more  or  greater  than  others: 
but  ihey  differ  in  this  respect,  tiiat  the  magisterial  is 
something  assumed,  and  is  therefore  often  false;  the 
majestick  is  i;atural,  and  consequently  always  real :  an 
upstarl,  or  an  intriider  into  an)  high  station  or  office, 
may  put  on  a  magisterial  air,  in  order  to  impose  on  the 
multitude;  but  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to  be  Tnq/cs- 
<ic&,  which  never  shows  itself  in  a  borrowed  shape; 
none  but  those  who  have  a  superiority  of  character,  of 
birth,  or  outward  station,  can  be  majestick :  a  petty 
magistrate  in  the  county  md,y  be  magisterial ;  ''Govern- 
ment being  the  noblest  and  most  mysterious  of  all  arts, 
is  very  unfit  for  those  to  tallt  magisterially  o(  who 
never  bore  any  share  in  it.' — South.  A  king  or  queen 
cannot  uphold  their  station  without  a  majestick  de- 
portment ; 

Then  Aristides  lifts  his  honest  front, 
In  pure  majestick  \^o\ex^y  rever'd. — Thomson. 
The  stately  and  pompous  are  most  nearly  allied  to 
\.\\^  magisterial ;  Ihe  august  and  dignified  to  the  rna- 
jestick.    the  former  being  merely  extrinsick  and   as- 
snmed  ;  the  latter  intrinsick  and  inherent.   Magisterial 
respects  the  authority  which  is  assumed:  stately  re- 
gards the  splendour  and  rank;  'There  is  for  the  most 
part  as  much  real  enjoyment  under  the  meanest  cot- 
tage, as  within  the  walls  of  the  stateliest  palace.' — 
South.      Pompous  regards  the  personal  importance, 
with  all  the  apfiendages  of  greatness  and  power ; 
Such  seems  thy  gentle  height,  made  only  proud 
I'o  be  the  basis  of  that  pompous  load. — Dknham. 
A  person  is  magisterial  in  the  exercise  of  his  office, 
and  the  distribution  of  liis  commands;  he  is  .s(a(^Z?/ in 
his  ordinary  intercourse  with  hisinferioursand  equals; 
he  is  pompous  on  pai  ticular  occasions  of  appearing  in 
publick:  a  person  demands  silence  in  a  magisterial 
tone;  he  marches  forward  with  a  siaieZ?/ air;  hecnincs 
forwaid  in  a  povipovs  manner,  so  as  to  strike  others 
with  a  sense  of  his  imporlaiice. 

Mojestick  is  an  epithet  that  characterizes  the  exte- 
riour  of  an  object; 

A  royal  robe  he  wore  with  graceful  pride, 
Embroider'd  sandals  glitter'd  as  he  trod. 
And  forth  he  mov'd,  majestick  as  a  god. 

Pope. 
August  is  that  which  marks  an  essential  characteris- 
tick  in  the  object; 

How  poor,  Jio'v  nch,  how  abject,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful,  is  man  ! 

Young. 
Dignified,  serves   to  characterize  the  action,  or  the 
station ; 

Nor  can  I  think  that  God,  Crealor  wise,' 
Though  Ihreat'ning,  will  in  earnest  sn  destroy 
Ub,  Ills  prime  creatures,  dignified  so  high. 

Milton. 
The  form  or  a  female  is  termed  majestick  which  has 
something  imposing  in  it,  suited  to  the  condition  of 
majesty,  or  the  most  elevated  station  in  society;  a  mo- 
narch is  entitled  august  in  order  to  describe  the  e.\tent 
of  his  empire;  an  assembly  ia  denominated  august  to 
hespeak  its  high  character,  and  its  wcichly  influence  in 
the  scale  of  society;  a  reply  is  termed  dignified  when 
It  upholds  the  individual  and  personal  character  of  a 
man,  as  well  as  his  relative  character  in  the  community 
to  winch  he  belongs:  the  two  former  of  these  terms  are 
associated  only  with  grandeur  of  outward  circum- 
Btances;  the  hist  is  applicable  to  men  of  all  stations, 
who  have  each  in  his  spliere  a  dignity  to  maintain 
ft-iiich  belongs  to  n  man  as  an  independent  moral  agent- 


ENGLISH  SYNONYMES. 


GRANDEUR,  MAGNIFICEZ^CK 

Grandeur,  from  grand,  in  French  grande,  La'ta 
grandis^  probably  from  yspuidy  ancient,  because  tne 
term  in  Latin  is  applied  mostly  to  great  age,  and  after- 
ward extended  in  its  application  to  greatness  in  gene- 
ral, but  particularly  that  greatness  which  is  taken  in 
the  good  sense;  magnificence,  \n  Latin  magnificcntia, 
from  magnus  and  facio,  signifies  made  on  a  iarge 
scale. 

An  extensive  assemblage  of  striking  qualities  In  the 
cxteriour  constitutes  the  common  signification  of  tiiese 
terms,  of  which  grandeur  is  the  gpnus,  and  magnifi- 
cence the  species.  Magnificence  cann»t  exist  withou( 
grandeur^  but  grandeur  exists  without  magnificence  ; 
the  former  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  both  in  de- 
gree and  in  application.  When  a[iptied  to  tJie  same 
objects  they  dilfer  in  degree;  magnificence  being  tlie 
highest  degree  of  grandeur.  As  it  respects  tlie  style  of 
living,  grandeur  is  within  the  reach  of  subjects ;  mag 
nificence  is  mostly  confined  to  princes.  A  person  is 
said  to  live  in  a  style  of  grandeur,  who  rises  aoove  tiie 
common  level,  as  to  tlie  nuniher  of  his  servants,  the 
quality  of  his  equipage,  and  the  size  of  his  establish- 
ment. No  one  is  said  to  live  in  a  style  of  magnificence 
who  does  not  surpass  the  grandeur  of  his  contempora- 
ries. Wealth,  sucli  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  many,  may 
enable  them  to  display  grandeur;  but  nothing  short  of 
a  princely  fortune  gives  either  a  title  or  a  capacity  to 
aim  Sit  magnificence.  Grandeur  a^miis  of  degrees  and 
modifications;  it  may  display  itself  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  laste  of  the  individual;  hxii -magnifi- 
cence is  that  which  has  already  readied  the  Jjigliesl 
degree  of  superiority  in  every  particular. 

Those  who  are  ambitious  for  earthly  grandeur  are 
rarely  in  a  temper  of  mind  to  talte  a  just  view  of  them- 
selves and  of  all  things  that  surround  them ;  they  forge! 
that  there  is  any  thing  above  this,  in  comparison  with 
which  it  sinks  into  insignificance  and  nieaniicss; 
'  There  is  a  kind  of  grandeur  and  respect,  which  the 
meanest  and  most  insignificant  part  of  mankind  en- 
deavour to  procure  in  the  little  circle  of  tlieif  friends 
and  acquaintance.' — Addison.  '  The  grandeur  of  Eu 
ropean  courts  is  lost  in  a  comparison  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  eastern  princes,  'The  wall  of  China  is  one 
of  those  eastern  pieces  of  magnificence  which  makes  a 
figure  even  in  the  map  of  tlie  world,  although  an  qc- 
countof  it  would  have  been  thought  fabulous,  were  not 
the  wall  it-self  extant.' — Addison. 

Grandeur  \s  applicable  to  the  works  of  nature  aswel, 
as  art,  of  mind  as  well  as  matter;  magnificence  is  alto- 
gether tlie  creature  of  art.  A  structure,  a  spectacle,  an 
entertainment,  and  the  like,  may  be  grand  or  magnifi- 
cent; but  a  scene,  a  prospect,  a  couceptionj  and  the 
like,  are  grand,  but  nut  magnificent. 


NOBLE,  GRAND. 

J^oble,  in  Latin  nobilis,  from  nosco  to  know,  signiflea 
knov^^able,  or  worth  knowing;  grand,  v.  Grandeur. 

JSToble  is  a  term  of  general  import;  it  simply  implies 
the  quality  by  which  a  thing  is  distinguished  for  excel 
lence  above  other  things :  the  grand  is,  properly  speak 
ing,  one  of  those  qualities  by  which  an  object  acquires 
the  name  of  noble ;  but  tliere  are  many  )ioble  objects 
which  are  not  denominated  grand.  A  biiildi?ig  may 
be  denominated  nohle  for  its  beauty  as  well  as  its  size ; 
but  a  grand  building  is  rather  so  called  for  the  expense 
which  is  displayed  upon  it:  nobleness  of  acting  or 
thinking  comprehends  all  moral  excellence  that  rif«s  to 
a  high  pitch;  but  ^ra7jrf(m7- of  mind  is  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  such  actions  or  traits  as  denote  an  elevation 
of  character,  rising  above  all  that  is  common.  A 
family  may  be  either  noble  or  grand;  but  it  is  nobl'-'vi 
birth;  it  is  grand  by  wealth,  and  an  expensive  stylb* 
living; 

What  then  worlds 
In  a  far  thinner  element  sustain'd, 
And  acting  the  same  part  with  greater  skill, 
More  rapid  movement,  and  for  noblest  end*  ' 

YODNO 

I       More  obvious  ends  to  pass,  are  not  these  stars, 
The  seals  majestick,  proud  imperial  thrones, 
On  which  angelick  delegates  of  heav'n 
Discharge  high  ti  usts  of  vengeance  or  of  love, 
To  clothe  in  outward  grandeur  grand  designs  1 
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GREAT    GRAND,  SUBLIME. 

hesti  terms  are  synonymous  only  in  ttie  moral  ap- 
plitation.  Great  simply  designates  extent;  grand  in- 
cludes likewise  the  idea  of  excellence  and  superiority. 
\  great  undertaking;  characterizes  only  ths  extent  of 
the  undertaking;  a  grand  undertaking  beijpeaks  its 
fiuperiour  excellence:  great  oiijecis  are  seen  with  faci- 
lity; gi-and  objects  are  viewed  with  admiro-.lion.  It  is 
B.  great  poin'  to  make  a  person  sensible  of  his  fanlls; 
it  should  be  ilie  grand  aim  of  all  to  asj-ire  after  moral 
and  religious  improvement;  'There  is  notliinc  in  this 
whole  art  of  iirchiteciure  which  pleases  the  imagina- 
tion, but  as  it  isgreati  uncommon,  or  beautiful.' — Ad- 
dison '  There  is  generally  in  nature  something  more 
grand  and  august  than  what  we  meet  with  iit  the 
curiosities  of  a-rt.' — Addison. 

Grand  and  sabliTne  are  both  superiour  io great;  but 
tlie  former  marks  the  dimension  oi greatness ;  the  latter, 
from  the  Latin  sublimis.,  designates  Uial  of  lieight.  A 
scene  may  be  either  grand  or  sitblime;  it  is  grand  as 
it  fUls  the  imagination  with  its  immensity;  it  is subli7ae 
as  it  elevates  the  imagination  beyond  the  surrounding 
and  less  important  objects.  There  is  something  ^and 
in  the  sight  of  a  vast  army  moving  forward,  as  it  were, 
by  one  impulse ;  there  is  something  peculiarly  i/ubliine 
III  the  sight  of  huge  mountains  and  cragiry  cliffs  of  ice, 
shaped  into  various  fanlastick  forms.  Grand  may  be 
said  eiiher  of  the  works  of  art  or  nature:  sublime  is 
applicable  only  to  the  worksof  nature.  The  Egyptian 
pyramids,  or  Hie  ocean,  are  both  gi-and  objects;  a  tem- 
pestuous ocean  is  a  sublime  object.  Grand  is  some- 
times applietJ  to  the  mind;  sublime  is  applied  both  to 
the  thouyhts  and  the  expressions;  'Homer  fills  his 
readers  with  sublime  ideas.'— Addison.  There  is  a 
grandeur  of  conception  in  the  writings  of  Milton; 
there  is  a  sublimity  in  the  inspired  writings,  which  far 
surpasses  all  human  productions 


TO  EXPRESS,  DECLARE,  SIGNIFY,  TESTIFY, 
UTTER. 
To  express,  from  the  Latin  exprimo  to  press  out,  is 
said  of  whatever  passes  in  the  mind ;  to  declare  (v.  To 
declare)  \s  said  only  of  sentiments  and  opinions.  A 
man  expresses  anger,  joy,  sorrow,  and  all  the  affections 
in  their  turn ;  lie  declares  his  opinion  for  or  against  any 
particular  measure. 

To  express  is  the  simple  acr  of  communication,  re- 
sulting from  our  circumstances  as  social  agents  ;  to  de- 
clare is  a  specifick  and  positive  act  that  is  called  for  by 
the  occasion:  the  former  may  be  done  in  private,  the 
latter  is  always  more  or  less  publick.  An  expression 
of  one's  feelings  and  sentiments  to  those  whom  we 
esteem  is  the  supreme  delight  of  social  beings;  the  de- 
cZarHliomofouropinions  maybe  prudent  or  imprudent, 
according  to  circumstances.  Words,  looks,  gestures, 
or  movements,  serve  to  express  ; 

Thus  Roman  youth,  deriv'd  from  ruin'd  Troy, 
In  rude  Saturnian  rhymes  express  their  joy. 

Dryden. 

Actions,  as  well  as  words,  may  sometimes  declare; 
Th'  unerring  sun  by  certain  signs  declares^ 
What  the  late  ev'n  or  early  morn  prepares. 

Dryden. 

Sometimes  we  cannot  express  our  contempt  in  so  strong 
a  manner  as  l»y  preserving  a  perfect  silence  when  we 
are  required  to  speak;  an  act  of  hostility,  on  the  part 
of  a  nation,  is  as  much  a  declaration  of  war  as  if  it 
were  expressed  in  positive  terms;  'As  the  Supreme 
Being  lia^  expressed^  and  as  it  were  printed  hi*  ideas 
in  the  creation,  men  express  tlie  r  ideas  in  books.'— 
Addison. 
On  him  confer  the  Poet's  sacred  name. 
Whose  lofty  voice  declares  the  heavenly  flame. 

Addison. 

To  express  and  stgnify  are  both  said  of  words;  but 
express  has  always  regard  to  the  agent,  and  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  the  words.  Signify,  from  signum 
a  sign,  and  facio  to  make,  has  respect  to  the  things  of 
which  the  words  are  made  the  usual  signs:  hence  it  is 
that  a  word  may  be  made  to  express  one  tiling  while  it 
BimiHies  another;  and  hence  it  is  that  many  words, 
according  to  their  ordinary  signijication,  w'lW  uol  ex- 
press what  the  speaker  lias  in  his  mind,  and  wislies  to 


communicate;  the  monosy.lable  no  s  juijies  simple 
negation :  but  according  to  the  temper  of  the  sjJL'nker 
antl  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  spnken,  it  may 
express  ill  nature,  anger,  or  any  other  bad  passion; 
'  If  tliere  be  no  cause  expi-cssed^  the  jailer  is  not 
bound  to  detain  tlie  prisoner.  For  the  law  judges  in 
this  respect,  saiili  sir  Edward  Coke,  like  Feslus  the 
Roman  governonr,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  send  a 
prisoner,  and  not  to  signify  withal  tlie  crimes  alleged 
against  him.' — Blackstone. 

To  signifij  *\x\h\  testify,  like  the  word  ci-presa,  arc 
etnployed  in  general  for  any  act  of  comnmnication 
otherwit^e  than  by  words;  but  express  is  used  in  » 
stronger  sense  than  either  of  the  former.  The  passions 
and  strongest  movements  of  the  soul  are  expressed; 
the  simple  intentions  ortransitoty  feelings  of  the  mind 
are  signified  or  testified,  A  person  expresses  his  joy 
by  the  sparkling  of  his  eye,  and  the  vivacity  of  his 
countenance;  he  signifies  his  wishes  by  a  nod;  he 
testifies  his  approbation  by  a  smile.  Peii[ile  of  vivid 
sensibility  must  take  care  not  to  express  all  their  feel- 
ings; iliose  who  expect  a  ready  obedience  from  ineir 
inferiours  must  not  adopt  a  haughty  mode  of  signify 
iTi^r  their  will ;  nothing  is  morfgiaii Tying  to  an  ingenu- 
ous mind  than  to  testify  its  regard  lor  merit  \\lierever 
it  may  discover  itself. 

Express  may  be  said  of  all  sentient  beings,  and,  by 
a  figure  of  speech,  even  of  those  which  have  no  sense; 
signify  is  said  of  rational  agents  only.  The  dog  has 
the  most  expressive  Miodp.  ot^  showing  his  attachment 
and  fidelity  to  his  master; 

And  four  fair  queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  flow'rj 

Th'  expressive  emblem  of  their  softer  povv'r. — Pope. 
A  significant  look  or  smile  may  sometimes  give  rise  to 
suspicimi,  and  lead  to  the  detection  of  guilt;  'Com- 
mon life  is  full  of  this  kind  of  significant  expressions, 
by  knocking,  beckoning,  frowning,  and  pouting;  and 
dumb  persons  are  sagacious  in  the  use  of  them.' — 
Holder.  To  signify  and  testify,  ihoufih  closely  allied 
in  sense  and  application,  have  this  difference,  that  to 
signify  is  simply  to  give  a  sign  of  what  passes  in- 
wardly, to  testify  is  to  give  that  sign  in  the  presence 
of  others.  A  person  signifies  by  letter  his  intention 
of  being  at  a  certain  place  at  a  given  time;  he  testi- 
fies his  sense  of  favours  conferred  by  every  mark  of 
gratitude  and  respect:  '  What  consolation  can  be  had, 
Dryden  has  afforded,  by  living  to  repent,  and  to  testify 
his  repentance  (for  his  immoral  writin{»s).* — .Iohnson. 
Utter,  from  the  preposition  out,  signifying  to  bring 
out,  differs  from  express  in  this,  that  the  latter  respects 
the  thing  which  is  comnmnicated,  and  the  former  the 
meansof  comirinnication.  We  express  from  the  heart; 
we  utter  w\ih  the  lips;  to  express  an  uncharitable  sen 
timent  is  a  violation  of  Christian  duty  ;  to  utter  an 
unseemly  word  is  a  violation  of  good  manners:  those 
who  say  what  they  do  imt  mean,  vtter,  but  not  ex 
press  ;  those  who  show  by  their  looks  what  is  passing 
in  their  Jieaits,  express  but  do  not  utter  ; 
The  multitude  of  angels,  with  a  shout 
Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number,  sweet 
As  from  blessed  voices,  utierin^  joy. — Milton 


SIGN,  SIGNAL. 
Sign  and  signal  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
source  (v.  Mark,  sign),  and  the  latter  Is  but  a  species 
of  the  former  ;*  the  sign  enables  us  to  recognise  an  ob- 
ject; it  is  therefore  sometimes  natural ;  signalset\ea 
to  give  warning;  it  is  always  arbitrary. 

The  movements  which  are  visible  m  the  counte- 
nance are  commonly  the  signs  of  what  passes  in  tb€ 
heart; 

The  nod  that  ratifies  the  Will  Divine, 
The  faithful,  fix'd,  irrevocable  sign, 
This  seals  thy  suit.— Pope. 
The  beat  of  the  drum  is  the  signal  for  soldiers  to  repair 
to  their  post; 
Then  first  the  tremblinc  earth  the  signal  gave. 
And  flashing  fires  enlighten  all  the  cave.— Dryden. 
We  converse  with  those  who  are  present  b>  signs; 
we  make  ourselves  understood  by  those  who  are  at  a 
distance  by  means  of  signals. 

*  Vide  Girard:  "  Signe,  signal  ' 
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E^GUSH  SYNONYJWKS. 


SIGNIFICANT    EXPRESSIVE. 

The  sigmjicant  is  that  which  serves  as  a  sign;  the 
expressive  is  Lhiit  which  speaks  out  or  declares:  llie 
latter  is  therefore  a  strotiiier  term  ihan  the  former:  a 
look  is  significant  when  it  is  made  to  express  an  idea 
that  passes  in  the  mind ;  but  it  is  expressive  wlien  it  is 
made  to  express  a  feeling  of  the  heart:  looks  are  but 
occasionally  significajtt,  but  the  countenance  may  be 
habitually  expressive.  Sigvificant  is  applied  in  an 
iidiflerent  sense,  according  lo  the  natui^  of  the  thing 
signified;  but  expressive  is  always  applied  to^lhat 
which  is  good:  a  significant  look  may  convey  a  very 
bad  idea ;  '  I  could  nol  help  giving  my  friend  the  mer- 
chant a  si^i^cunf  look  upon  this  occasion.'— Cumber- 
land. An  expressive  countenance  always  expresses 
good  feeling;  'Tlie  English,  Madam,  particularly  what 
we  call  the  plain  English,  is  a  very  copious  and  ex- 
pressive language.' — Richardson. 

The  distinction  between  these  words  is  the  same 
when  applied  to  things  as  to  persons;  a  word  is  signi- 
ficant o(  whatever  it  is  made  to  signify;  but  a  word  is 
expressive  according  to  the  force  with  which  it  conveys 
an  idea.  The  tenrt significant,  in  this  case,  simply  ex- 
plains the  nature;  but  the  epithet  expressive  charac- 
terizes it  as  something  good:  technical  lerins  are  sig- 
nificant  only  of  the  precise  ideas  which  belong  to  the 
art ;  most  la?iguages  have  socne  terms  which  are  pecu- 
liarly expressive,  and  consequently  adapted  for  poetry. 

sxgnifickTIon,  meaning,  import,  sense. 

The  signification  {v.  To  express)  is  that  of  which 
the  word  is  made  the  sign ;  the  meaning  is  that  which 
the  person  attaches  to  it ;  the  import  is  that  which  is 
im;?or(ed  or  carried  into  the  understanding;  the  sense 
Is  that  which  is  comprehended  by  the  sense  or  the  un- 
derstanding. 

The  significationof  a  word  includes  either  the  whole 
or  the  part  of  what  is  understood  by  it;  'A  lie  consists 
In  this,  that  it  is  a  false  signification  knowingly  and 
voluntarily  used.'— South.  The  meamT?^  is  that  which 
Iheperson  wishes  to  convey  VI  ho  makes  use  of  a  word. 
This  may  be  correct  or  incorrect  according  to  the  in- 
formation of  ihe  person  explaining  himself;  '  When 
beyond  her  expectation  I  hit  upon  her  meaning,  I  can 
perceive  a  sudden  cloud  of  disappointment  spread  over 
her  face.'— Johnson.  The  import  of  a  word  includes 
its  whole  force  and  value;  '  To  draw  near  to  God  is 
an  expression  of  awful  and  mysterious  import.'— 
Blair.  The  sense  of  a  word  is  applicable  mostly  to 
a  part  of  its  signification ;  '  There  are  two  senses  in 
which  we  may  be  said  to  draw  near,  in  such  a  degree 
as  mortality  admits,  to  God.'— Blair.  The  significa- 
tion of  a  word  is  fixed  by  the  standard  of  custom; 
it  is  not  therefore  to  be  changed  by  any  individual :  the 
import  of  a  term  is  estimated  by  the  various  accepta- 
tions in  which  it  is  employed:  a  sense  is  sometimes 
arbitrarily  attached  to  a  woid  which  ia  widely  different 
from  that  in  which  it  is  commonly  acknowledged. 

It  is  necessary  to  get  the  ti  ue  signification  of  every 
word,  or  the  particular  meaning  attached  lo  it,  to  weigh 
the  import  of  every  term,  and  to  comprehend  the  exact 
sense  in  wh-ch  it  is  taken.  Every  word  expressing 
either  a  simple  or  a  complex  idea,  issaid  to  have  a  sig- 
nification, though  nntanimport.  Technical  and  moral 
terms  have  an  import  and  different  senses.  A  child 
learns  the  significations  of  simple  terms  as  he  hears 
them  used  ;  a  writer  must  be  acquainted  with  the  full 
import  of  every  term  which  he  has  occasion  to  make 
use  of.  The  different  senses  which  words  admit  of 
is  a  great  source  of  ambiguity  and  confusion  with  illi- 
terate people. 

Signification  and  import  are  snid  mostly  of  single 
words  only;  sense  is  said  of  words  either  in  connexion 
with  each  other,  or  as  belonging  to  some  class:  thus 
we  speak  of  the  signification  of  the  word  house,  of  the 
import  of  the  term  love;  but  the  sense  of  the  sen- 
tence, the  srvse  of  the  author,  the  employment  of 
words  in  a  technical,  moral,  or  physical  sense. 

TO  DENOTE,  SIGNtFY,  IMPh^. 

Denote,  in  Latin  aenoto  or  noto,  from  noium,  par- 

(Icipleof  Tio.ico,  signifies  to  cause  to  know;  signify, 

from  the  Latin  signvm  a  sign  and  fio  to  become,  is  to 

(iccffme  or  be  made  a  sign,  or  guide  for  the  understand- 


ing ;  imply,  from  the  Latin  implico  to  fold  in,  signifies 
to  fold  or  involve  an  idea  in  an  object. 

denote  is  employed  with  regard  to  things  and  tlieir 
characters;  signify  with  regard  to  the  thoughts  or 
movements.  A  letter  or  character  may  be  made  to 
denoieany  number,  as  words  are  made  to  signify  the 
intentions'  and  wishes  of  the  person.  Among  Ihe  an- 
cient Egyptians  hieroglyphicks  were  very  much  em- 
ployed to  denote  certain  moral  qualities ;  in  many  cases 
looks  or  actions  will  signify  more  than  words.  Devices 
and  emblems  of  different  descriptions  drawn  eilher 
from  fabulous  history  or  the  natural  world  are  likewise 
now  employed  to  denote  particular  circumstances  or 
qualities:  the  cornucopia  denotes  plenty;  tlje  beehive 
denotes  industry;  the  dove  denotes  meekness;  and  the 
lamb  gentleness;  he  who  will  not  take  tlie  trouble  tu 
signify  his  wishes  otherwise  than  by  nods  or  signs 
must  expect  to  be  frequently  misundeistood ;  '  Another 
may  do  the  same  thing,  and  yet  the  action  want  that 
air  and  beauty  which  distinguiish  it  from  others,  like 
that  inimitable  sunshine  Titian  is  said  lo  have  diffused 
over  his  landscapes,  which  denotes  them  his.' — Spec- 
tator. 'Simple  abstract  words  are  used  to  signify 
some  one  simple  idea,  without  much  adverting  to 
others  wliich  may  chance  to  attend  it.'— Burkb. 

To  signify  and  imply  may  be  employed  either  as 
respects  actions  or  words.  In  the  first  case  signify  is 
the  act  of  the  peison  making  known  by  means  of  a 
sign,  as  we  signify  our  dpprobation  by  a  look :  imply 
marks  the  value  or  force  of  the  action  ;  our  assent  is 
implied  in  our  silence.  When  applied  to  words  or 
marks,  signify  denotes  the  positive  and  established 
act  of  the  thing;  impZy  is  its  relative  act:  a  word  s?^- 
nifies  whatever  it  is  made  literally  to  stand  for;  it 
!m/)Zifs  that  which  it  stands  fur  figuratively  or  morally. 
The  term  house  sig7iifi.es  that  which  ?s  constructed  for 
a  dwelling;  the  term  residence  zmyj^ies  something  eu- 
periourto  a  house.    A  cross,  iJius,  -j-signifies  addition 

in  ariihmetick  or  algebra  ;  a  long  stroke,  thus, , 

wit^  a  break  in  the  text  of  a  work,  implies  that  the 
whole  sentence  is  not  completed.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  woids  which  signify  nothing  particular  in 
themselves,  may  be  made  to  ijtiply  a  great  deal  by  the 
tone,  the  manner,  and  the  connexion;  ^  Words  signify 
not  immediately  and  primarily  things  themselves,  but 
the  conceptions  of  the  mind  concerning  things.'— 
South.  'Pleasure  implies  a  proportion  and  agree 
ment  to  the  respective  states  and  conditions  of  nen.'- 
South. 


SIGNIFICATION,   AVAIL,   IMPORTANCE, 
CONSEaUENCE,  WEIGHT,  MOMENT. 

Signify  (v.  To  signify)  is  here  employed  with  regard 
to  events  of  life,  and  their  relative  importance ;  avail 
{v.  To  avail)  is"  never  used  otherwise.  That  which  a 
thing  signifies  is  what  it  contains;  if  it  signifies  no- 
thing, it  contains  nnihing,  and  is  worth  nothing  ;  if  il 
signifies  much,  it  contains  much,  or  is  worth  much. 
That  which  avails  produces:  if  it  avails  nothing  i! 
produces  nothing,  is  of  no  use;  if  it  avails  much,  it 
produces  or  is  worth  much. 

We  consider  the  end  as  to  its  signification,  and  the 
means  as  to  their  avail.  Although  it  is  of  little  or  no 
signification  to  a  man  what  becomes  of  his  remains, 
yet  no  one  can  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  leaving 
ihem  to  be  exposed  to  contempt;  words  are  but  too 
often  of  httle  auaiY  to  curb  the  unruly  wills  of  children, 
'  As  for  wonders,  what  signifieth  telling  us  of  them  ?' 
— Cumberland.  'What  avail  a  parcel  of  statutes 
against  gaming,  when  they  who  make  tliein  C(mspire 
together  for  the  infraction  of  them.'— Cumberland. 

Importance,  from  poi-to  to  carry,  signifies  the  carry 
ing  or  bearing  with,  or  in  itself;  consequence,  from 
conseguor  to  follow,  or  result,  signifies  the  following  oi 
resulting  from  a  thing. 

Weight  signifies  the  quantum  that  Ihe  thing  weighs. 
moment,  from  momentum,  signifies  the  foice  that  pulf 
in  motion, 

importance  is  what  things  have  in  themselves  ;  Ihey 
may  be  of  more  or  less  importance,  according  to  the 
value  which  is  set  upon  them:  this  may  be  real  or 
unreal ;  it  may  be  estima'ed  by  the  experience  of  theii 
past  utility,  or  from  the  presumption  of  their  utility 
for  the  future  :  the  idea  of  importance,  therelore,  enters 
into  the  meaning  of  the  other  terms  more  or  less  ■    H( 
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liittt  comiidcrs  how  soon  lie  must  cisse  his  lite,  will 
find  ncitliing  of  ao  much  imi>ortance  as  to  close  it  well.' 
—Johnson.  Conse^aoicc  is  the  importance  of  a  tiling 
from  iis  consequence.  Tills  tenii  theiclore  is  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  such  things,  the  consequences  of 
which  may  be  more  iiiiinediately  discerned  eiilier  from 
Ihc  neglect  or  the  attentijii :  it  ib  of  consequence  for  a 
!ett<?r  to  yo  ofl'on  a  certain  day,  for  the  aft'airs  of  an  in- 
dividual may  be  more  or  less  affected  by  it;  an  hour's 
delay  sonietiiiiee  In  the  departure  of  a  military  expedi- 
tion may  be  of  such  consequence  as  to  dtterniiue  the 
faie'of  a  battle  ;  '  'i'hu  corruption  of  our  laste  is  not  of 
equal  consequence  Willi  tlie  depravation  of  our  virtue.' 
— Warton.  The  term  weight  implies  a  positively 
great  degree  o(  importance :  it  is  that  importance  yi\\\c\\ 
a  thing  has  intriLisically  in  itself,  and  which  makes  il 
weitfh  m  the  mind :  it  is  applied  therefore  to  such 
things  as  oHer  themselves  to  deliberation  ;  hence  the 
counsels  of  a  nation  are  always  weighty^  because  they 
involve  the  interests  of  so  many;  '  The  finest  works 
of  iLivention  are  of  very  little  weight,  when  put  in  the 
balance  with  what  refines  and  exalts  tlie  rational  mind.* 
— Spectator,  Moment  is  that  importance  which  a 
Ihirig  has  from  the  power  in  itself  to  produce  effects, 
or  to  determine  interests:  it  is  applicable,  therefore, 
only  to  such  things  as  aie  connectetl  with  our  pros- 
perity or  happiness :  when  used  wliliout  any  adjunct, 
it  implies  a  great  degree  of  importance,  but  may  be 
modified  in  various  ways ;  as  a  thing  of  no  moment 
or  small  moment,  or  great  vwment ;  but  we  cannot  say 
witli  the  same  propriety,  a  thing  of  small  weight,  and 
still  less  a  thing  of  great  weight:  il  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  moment  for  every  one  to  choose  tliat  course  of 
conduct  which  will  siand  the  test  of  a  death-bed 
reflection;  '  Whoever  shall  review  his  lite,  will  find 
that  the  whnle  tenour  of  his  conduct  has  been  deter- 
mined by  some  accident  of  no  apparent  monicnt.^ — 
Johnson. 


UNiaiPORTANT,  INSIGNIFICANT,  IMMATE- 
RIAL, IN(;ONSlDERABLE. 
The  want  of  importance,  of  consideration^  of  signi- 
jication,  and  of  matter  or  substance,  is  expressed  by 
these  terms.  They  differ  therefore  principally  accord- 
ing to  the  meaning  of  the  primitiveb  ;  but  they  are  so 
closely  allied  tha'  they  may  be  employed  sometimes 
indifit-rently.  Unimportant  regards  the  consequences 
jf  our  actions  :  it  is  unimportant  whether  we  use  this 
or  that  word  in  certain  cases;  '  Nigiio  and  Guerra 
made  no  discoveries  of  any  importance.^ — Robertson. 
Inconsiderable  and  insignificant  respect  those  things 
which  may  attract  notice  :  the  former  is  more  adapted 
to  the  grave  style,  to  designate  the  comparative  low 
value  of  things;  the  latter  is  a  familiar  term  which 
seems  to  convey  a  contem.ptuous  meaning:  in  a  de- 
scnpii'm  we  may  say  that  tlie  number,  the  size,  the 
quantity,  &c.  is  inconsiderable ;  in  speaking  of  per- 
sons we  may  say  they  are  insignijicant  m  stature,  look, 
talent,  station,  and  the  like  ;  or  speaking  of  things,  an 
insignificant  production,  or  an  insignijicant  word  ; 
•That  lliesoul  cannot  be  proved  mortal  by  any  prin- 
ciple of  natural  reason  is,  I  think,  no  inconsiderable 
point  gained.' — SooTii.  "As  I  am  insignificant  to  the 
company  in  publick  places,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all 
who  pretend  to  make  an  appearance.' — Audison.  Im- 
material is  a  species  of  the  unimportant,  which  is  ap- 
plied only  to  familiar  subjects;  it  is  immaterial  whether 
we  go  to-day  or  lo-morrovv  ;  it  is  immaterial  whether 
we  have  a  few  or  many  ;  '  If  in  the  judgement  of  im- 
partial persons  the  arguments  be  strong  enough  to  con- 
vince an  unbiassed  mind,  it  is  not  material  whether 
every  wrangling  atheist  will  sit  down  contented  with 
ihem.' — Stillingfleet. 


TRIFLING,  TRIVIAL,  PETTY,  FRIVOLOUS, 
FUTILE. 

Trifiing,  trivial.,  both  come  from  trivtum,  a  common 
place  of  resort  where  three  roads  meet,  and  signjfy 
common  ;  petty  is  in  French  petit  little,  in  Latin  putus 
a  boy  or  minion,  and  the  Hebrew  'HS)  foolish ;  /Wtjo- 
lous,  in  Latin  frivnlus,  comes  in  all  probability  from 
/nolo  crumble  into  dust,  signifying  reduced  to  nothing; 
futile,  in  Latin /«/i7j>,  from /u(to  to  pour  out,  signifies 
cast  away  as  worthless. 


All  these  epithets  characterize  an  object  as  of  little 
or  no  value;  infiing  and  trivial  dilfur  only  in  degree; 
the  tatter  denoting  a  still  lower  degree  of  value  than 
the  former.  What  is  trifiing  or  trivial  is  that  which 
does  not  require  any  consideration,  and  may  he  easily 
passed  over  as  foi(."itteii :  trifling  objections  can  never 
weigh  Eigainst  soliu  '^ason;  trivial  reniarkB  only  ex- 
pose the  shallowness  of  the  remarker;  'We  exceed 
the  ancients  in  doggerel  humour,  burlesque,  and  all 
the  trivial  arts  of  ridicule.'— Audtson.  What  is  petty 
is  beneath  nur  consideration,  it  ought  to  be  disregarded 
and  held  cheap  ;  it  would  be  a  petty  consideration  for 
a  minister  of  state  to  look  to  the  small  savings  of  a 
private  family ;  'There  is  scarcely  any  ninn  without 
some  favourite  tnftc  wliicli  he  values  above  greater 
attainments;  some  desire  of  petty  praise  wiiich  he 
cannot  patiently  sufle*  to  be  frustrated.'— Johnson. 
What  is  frivolous  iid  fuUla  is  disgraceful  for  any 
one  to  consider ;  the  JLinier  in  relation  to  all  the  ob- 
jects of  our  pursiia  or  altachmem,  the  latter  only  in 
regard  lo  mat'^rs  of  reasoning;  dress  is  a  frivolous 
occupation  rt'hen  it  foims  the  chief  busin'ss  of  a  ra- 
tioii:iI  being  ;  ^  It  is  an  endless  and /ri»oZo«j  pursuit 
to  act  by  any  other  rule  than  the  care  of  satisfying  our 
own  minds.' — Stlele.  The  objections  of  freeth«nkerg 
against  levealed  religion  are  as  futile  as  they  are  mis- 
chievous, *  Out  of  a  multipliciiy  of  criticisms  bj  va- 
rious hands  many  aie  sure  to  be  fuiile.'--Cowi'iLR 

SUPERFICIAL,  SHALLOW,  FLIMSY. 

The  supei-ficial  is  that  which  lies  only  at  'lie  surface 
it  is  therefore  by  implication  tlie  same  as  the  shallow, 
which  has  nothing  midHrncath  :  shallow  being  a  varia- 
tion of  hollow  or  empty.  Hence  a  person  may  he 
called  either  superficial  or  shallow,  to  ind*"^te  that  he 
has  not  a  profundity  of  knowledge;  bbf.  otherwise, 
superficiality  Is  afiplied  to  the  exercise  of  ;he  thinking 
faculty,  and  shallowness  to  irs  extent  ]"en  of  free 
sentimenis  are  superficial  thinkers,  although  ihey  may 
not  have  understandings  more  shrdlovj  Jian  otherx. 
Superficial  and  shallow  are  applicable  tn  things  as  well 
as  persons:  fitvisy  is  apfilicable  tn  things  only.  Flimsy 
most  probably  comes  fromflame,  that  U^  flamy,  showy 
easily  seen  Ihriiugh.  In  the  proper  sens^e,  we  may 
speak  of  giving  a  superficial  covering  of  paint  or 
colour  to  a  body  ;  of  a  river  or  piece,  of  water  being 
shallow;  of  cotton  or  cloth  he'ing  fiimsy.  In  the  im 
proper  sense,  a  survey  or  a  glance  may  be  superficial 
which  does  not  extend  beyond  the  superficies  of  things; 
'By  much  labour  we  acquire  a  superficial  acquaint 
ance  with  a  few  sensible  objects.' — Blair.  A  conver- 
sation or  a  discourse  may  be  shallow,  which  does  not 
contain  a  body  of  sentiment ; 

I  know  tliee  to  thy  bottom  ;  from  within 
Thy  shallow  centre  lo  ihe  utmost  ckin. — Drvden 
A  woik  or  performance  may  be  flimsy  which  has  no- 
thing solid  in  ii  to  engage  the  attention  ; 

Proud  of  a  vast  extent  of  flimsy  lines,— Pora 


SURFACE,   SUPERFICIES. 

Surface,  compounded  of  sur  for  super  and  face,  is 
a  variation  of  tlie  Latin  term  supetficies ;  and  yet  they 
have  acquired  this  distinction,  that  the  former  is  the 
vulgar,  and  the  latter  the  scientifick  leno :  of  course 
the  former  has  a  more  indefinite  and  gcfioial  applica 
tion  than  the  latter.  A  surface  U  either  even  or  un 
even,  smooth  or  rough  ;  but  ihe  mat^iematician  always 
conceives  of  a  plane  superflcics  nn  which  he  'hunds  his 
operations.  They  are  employed  in  a  figurative  sense 
with  a  similar  distinction ; 

Errours  like  straws  upon  the  surface  flow; 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below. 

Hrvden. 
'  Those  who  liave  undertaken  the  task  of  r'^conciling 
mankind  to  their  present  state  frequently  •■eniind  ua 
that  we  view  only  the  superficies  of  Sfe.' — Johnson 

TO  EXPLAIN,  EXPOUND,  INTERPRET. 

To  explain  is  to  make  plain;  expound,  from  the 
Latin  eipovo,  compounded  of  ex  and  ponx*,  signifies 
to  set  forth  in  detail ;  interpret,  in  Latin  inte'rpreto 
and  intcrprctcs,  compounded  of  inter  and  *«ui£B  ihat 
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L.tin^ias  to?igiips,  signifies  literally  to  get  the  sense 
/■jf  (ine  lan^siagtj  by  means  of  another. 

To  explain  isthegcncnck  term,  the  rest  are  specificic 
ro  expound  and  interpret  are  each  modes  of  explaining. 
Single  words  or  sentences  are  ci/jiaincrf;  a  whole  work, 
or  considerable  parts  of  it,  are  expounded;  the  sense  of 
any  wruing  or  symbolical  sign  is  interpreted.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  philologist  to  ezp/am  the  meaning  of 
words  by  a  suitable  defiTiition  ;  '  It  is  a  serious  thing  to 
have  connexion  with  a  people,  who  live  only  cader 
positive,  arbitrary,  and  changeable  institutions;  and 
these  not  perfected,  nor  supplied,  nor  explained^  by  any 
common  acknowledged  rule  of  moral  science.'— Burkk. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  divine  to  expound  Scripture  ; 
One  meets  now  and  then  willi  persotis  who  are  ex- 
tremely'learned  and  knotty  in  expounding  clear  cases.' 
— Steelb.  It  is  the  business  of  the  antiquarian  to 
interpret  the  meaning  of  old  inscriptions  on  stones,  or 
of  Iiierogly[thicks  on  buildings;  'It  does  not  appear 
that  among  the  Romans  any  man  grew  eminent  by  in- 
terpreting another ;  and  perhaps  it  was  more  frequent 
to  translate  for  exercise  or  amusement  than  for  fame.' 
— Johnson. 

An  explanation  serves  to  assist  the  understanding, 
to  supply  a  deficiency,  and  remove  obscurity;  an  ex- 
position is  an  ample  explanation.,  in  which  minute 
particulars  are  detailed,  and  the  connexion  of  events 
in  the  narrative  is  kept  up;  it  serves  to  assist  the 
memory  and  awaken  the  attention  :  both  the  explana- 
tion and  exposition  are  employed  in  clearing  up  the 
sense  of  things  as  they  are,  but  the  interpretation  is 
more  arbitrary  ;  it  often  consists  of  affixing  or  giving 
a  sense  to  things  which  they  have  not  previously  had  : 
hence  it  is  that  the  same  passages  in  authors  admit  of 
different  intejpreiations,  according  to  the  cliaracter  or 
views  of  the  commentator. 

There  are  many  practical  truths  in  the  Bible  which 
are  so  plain  and  positive,  tliat  they  need  no  literal 
explanation:  but  its  doctrines,  when  faithfully  ex- 
pounded, may  be  brought  home  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men ;  altliough  the  partial  interpretations 
of  illiterate  and  enthusiastick  men  are  more  apt  to  dis- 
giace  than  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion. 

To  explain  and  interpret  are  not  confined  to  what 
Is  written  or  said,  they  are  employed  likewise  with 
regard  to  the  actions  of  men  ;  exposition  is,  however, 
used  only  with  regard  to  writings.  The  major  part 
of  the  misunderstandings  and  animosities  which  arise 
among  men,  might  easily  be  obviated  by  a  timely  ex- 
planation; it  is  tlie  characleristick  of  good- nature  to 
interpret  the  looks  and  actions  of  men  as  favourably 
OS  possible.  The  explanation  may  sometimes  flow  out 
of  circumstances;  the  interjn-elation  is  always  the  act 
of  a  voluntary  and  rational  agent.  The  discovery  of 
a  plot  or  secret  scheme  wilt  serve  to  explain  the  mys- 
terious and  strange  conduct  of  such  as  were  previously 
acquainted  with  it.  According  to  an  old  proverb, 
"Silence  gives  consent;"  for  thus  at  least  they  are 
pleased  to  interpret  it,  who  are  interested  in  the  de- 
cision. 


TO  MISCONSTRUE,  MISINTERPRET. 
Misconstrue  and  ■niisinte-^pret  signify  to  explain  in 
a  wrong  way;  but  the  former  respects  the  sense  of  one's 
words  or  the  implication  of  one's  actions:  those  who 
indulge  themselves  in  a  light  mode  of  speech  towards 
cliiidren  are  liable  to  be  mia-onstrued;  a  too  great 
tenderness  to  the  criminal  may  lue  easily  misinterpreted 
into  favour  of  the  crime. 

These  words  may  likewise  be  employed  in  speaking 
of  language  in  general;  but  the  funiier  respects  tlie 
literal  transmission  of  foreign  ideas  into  our  native 
language  ;  the  latter  respects  the  general  sense  which 
one  affixes  to  any  set  of  words,  either  in  a  nalive  or 
foreign  language:  the  learners  of  a  language  will  un- 
avoidably misconstrue  it  at  limes;  in  all  languages 
there  are  ambiguous  expressions,  which  aie  liable  to 
misinterpretation.  Misconstruing  is  the  consequence 
of  ignorance ; 

In  ev*ry  act  and  turn  of  life  he  feels 
Publicit  calamities  or  household  ills : 
The  judge  corrupt,  the  long-depending  cause, 
And  doubtful  issue  of  misconsti-ited  laws. — Prior. 
Misi'\tcrpretation  of  particular  words  are  oftener  the 
icTiSf.quence  of  prejudice   and  voluntary  blindness, 


particularly  in  tlio  explanation  of  the  law  of  tne  Sctip 
tures  ;  '  Some  purposely  misrepresent  or  put  a  wrong 
interpretation  on  the  virtues  of  others.' — Addiscn. 

DEFINITE,  POSITIVE. 

Dejinite,  in  Latin  definitum,  participle  of  dejtmo, 
compounded  of  de  and  Jinis,  signifies  that  which  is 
bounded  by  a  line  or  limit;  positive,  in  Latin  posi- 
tivus,  from  povo  to  place,  signifies  that  which,  ls  placed 
or  fixed. 

The  understanding  and  reasoning  powers  are*cou- 
nected  with  what  is  dejinite;  the  will  with  what  ia 
positive.  A  definite  answer  leaves  nothing  to  be  ex- 
plained; a  positive  answer  leaves  no  loom  for  hesi- 
tation or  question.  It  is  necessary  to  be  dejinite  in 
giving  instructions,  and  to  be  positive  in  giving  com- 
mands, A  person  who  is  definite  in  his  proceedings 
with  another,  puts  a  stop  to  ail  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions ;  '  We  are  not  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  con- 
viction which  operated  at  any  particular  time  upon  our 
own  thoughts,  but  as  it  is  recorded  by  some  certain 
and  definite  eflect.' — Johnson,  It  is  necessary  for 
those  who  have  to  exercise  authority  to  be  positive,  in 
order  to  enforce  obedience  from  the  self-willed  and 
contumacious;  ' 'J'he  Earl  Rivers  being  now  in  his 
own  opinion  on  his  death-bed,  thought  it  liis  duty  to 
provide  for  Savage  among  his  other  natural  children, 
and  therefore  demanded  a  positive  account  of  him.' — 
Johnson. 


DEFINITION,  EXPLANATION. 

A  definition' is  properly  a  species  of  explanatiot* 
The  former  is  used  scientifically,  the  latter  on  ordinary 
occ.isions ;  the  former  is  confined  to  words,  tlie  latter 
is  employed  for  words  or  things. 

A  definition  is  correct  or  precise ;  an  explanation  is 
general  or  ample. 

The  definition  of  a  word  defines  or  limits  the  extent 
of  its  signification  ;  it  is  the  rule  for  the  scholar  in  the 
use  of  any  word ;  'As  to  politeness,  many  have  at- 
tempted definitions  of  it.  I  believe  it  is  best  to  be 
known  by  description,  definition  not  being  able  to  com- 
prise it.'— LoRU  Chatham.  The  explanation  of  a 
word  may  include  both  definition  and  illustration:  the 
former  admits  of  no  more  words  than  will  include  the 
leading  features  in  the  meaning  of  any  term  ;  the  lattei 
admits  of  an  unlimited  scope  for  difl^useness  on  the 
part  of  the  explainer ;  '  If  you  are  forced  to  desire 
further  information  or  explanation  upon  a  point,  do  it 
with  proper  apologies  for  the  trouble  you  give.'— Lord 
Chatham. 


TO  EXPLAIN.  ILLUSTRATE,  ELUCIDATE. 

Explain,  v.  'S  7  explain,  expound;  illustrate,  In 
Latin  illustratuv  participle  of  illustro,  compounded 
of  the  intensive  syllable  in  and  lustro,  signifies  tc 
make  a  thing  bright,  or  easy  to  be  surveyed  and  ex- 
amined ;  elucidate^  in  Latin  elucidatus,  participle  of 
clucido,  from  lux  light,  signifies  to  bring  forth  into  the 
light. 

To  explain  is  simply  to  render  intelligible ;  to  illus 
trate  and  elucidate  are  to  give  addilional  clearness, 
every  thing  requires  to  be  explained  to  one  who  ia 
ignorant  of  it;  but  the  best  informed  will  require  to 
have  abstruse  subjects  illustrated,  and  obscure  sub- 
jects elucidated.  We  always  explain  when  we  illus 
trate  ox  ehicidate,  and  we  always  elucidate  when  we 
illustrate,  but  not  vice  vcrsd. 

Vve  explain  by  reducing  compounds  to  simples,  and 
generals  to  particulars ;  '  I  know  I  meant  just  what 
you  explain;  but  I  did  not  explain  my  own  meaning 
so  well  as  you.'— Poi'e.  We  illustrate  by  means  of 
examples,  similes,  and  allegorical  figures;  'It  is  in 
deed  the  same  system  as  mine,  but  illustrated  with  a 
ray  of  your  own.'— Pore.  We  elucidate  by  commen- 
taries, or  the  statement  of  facts;  'If  our  relip'ous 
teuets  should  ever  want  a  farther  elucidation,  we  shall 
not  call  on  atheism  to  explain  them.  —Burke.  Words 
are  the  common  subject  of  explanation;  moral  truths 
Ye(\M\xe  illustralion ;  poetical  allusions  and  dark  pas 
sages  in  writers  require  elucidation.  All  explanations 
given  lo  children  should  consist  ofas  few  words  as  po» 
sible,  BO  long  as  they  are  sufiicienlly  explicit. 
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EXPLAN  VTORY,  EXPLICIT,  EXPRESS. 

Explanatory  s\gn\Res  contaimnj  or  helon^in^  to  ex- 
planation (o.  To  explain) ,-  expltoitf  in  Lutin  pxpli- 
eatus,  tVuiti  cxpUco  to  unl'uld,  siguities  unnildcd  or  tuid 
open,  express,  '".\  Lu:iii  ea/^ressMs,  sigiiilies  tlie  same 
IS  expies:-ed  or  delivered  in  !?|(t'cifick  teiiiis. 

The  explanatory  is  timt  wliicli  is  supei  added  to  clear 
up  (iiliicullies  or  obscurities.  A  letter  is  explanatory 
wliicli  contains  an  cx/;/«nc(to7ior something  preceding, 
in  lieu  of  any  thing  new  ;  '  An  explanatoi-y  law  stops 
the  current  uf  a  precedent  siaiute,  nor  does  either  ot' 
them  admit  extension  alXerwards.' — Uacon.  TJie  cx- 
plicii  IS  that  which  of  iti^elf  obviates  every  difficulty; 
^n  explicit  letter,  tlieieloie,  will  leave  nothing  that 
reqauiis  explanation ;  'Since  tlie  revolution  the  bounds 
of  prerogative  and  liberiy  have  been  better  defined,  llie 
principles  of  govemineiit  more  thoroughly  examined 
and  understood,  and  Uie  rights  of  the  subject  more 
explicitlij  guarded  by  legal  pruvisiions,  than  in  any 
other  period  of  the  English  history.' — Blackstonk. 
The  explicit  admits  of  a  free  use  of  words  ,  the  express 
requires  them  to  be  unambiguous.  A  person  ought  to 
be  explicit  when  lie  enters  into  an  engagement;  lie 
ought  10  be  express  when  he  gives  commands,  or  con- 
veys his  wishes;  '1  have  destroyed  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  you  by  the  hands  of  Lucius  Aruntius, 
though  it  was  much  too  innocent  to  deserve  so  severe 
a  treatment ;  however,  it  was  your  express  desire  I 
should  destroy  it,  and  [  have  complied  accordingly.' — 
Melmoth  ^Letters  of  Cicero). 

TO  EXPOSTULATE,  REMONSTRATE. 

Expostulate^  from  postulo  to  demand,  signifies  to 
demand  reasons  fnr  a  thing  ;  remonstrate,  from  mon~ 
etro  to  show,  signifies  to  show  reasons  against  a  thing. 

We  expostulate  in  a  tone  of  authority  ;  we  remon- 
etrate  in  a  tone  of  complaint.  He  wlio  expostulates 
pasaess  a  censure,  and  clamis  lo  be  heard  ;  he  who  re- 
monstrates presents  his  case,  and  requests  to  be  lieaid. 
Expostulation  may  often  be  the  precursor  of  violence; 
revionstrancc  mostly  rests  on  the  force  of  reason  and 
representation ;  he  who  admits  of  expostulation  from 
an  inferiour  undermines  his  own  authority ;  he  who  is 
deaf  to  the  remonairanccs  of  his  friends  is  far  gone  in 
folly :  the  expostulation  is  mostly  on  matters  of  per- 
sonal interest ;  the  remonstrance  may  as  often  be  made 
on  matteis  of  piopriety.  The  Scythian  ambassadors 
expostulated  with  Alexander  against  his  invasion  of 
their^country ;  King  Richard  expostulated  with  Wat 
Tyler  on  the  subject  of  his  insurrection;  *  With  the 
hypocrite  it  is  not  my  business  at  present  to  expos- 
tulate.''— Johnson.  Artabanes  reinonstraled  with 
Xerxes  on  the  folly  of  his  projected  invasion  ;  *  I  have 
been  but  a  little  rime  conversant  with  the  world,  yet 
I  have  had  already  frequent  opportunities  of  observing 
tlie  lillle  elficacy  of  remonstrance  and  complaint.' — 
Johnson. 

TO  UTTER,  SPEAK,  ARTICULATE, 
PRONOUNCE. 

Utter^  from  out,  signifies  to  put  out ;  that  is,  to  send 
foithasound:  tliis  therefore  is  a  more  general  term 
than  spea/Cf  which  is  to  utter  an  intelligible  sound. 
We  may  utter  a  groan  ;  we  speak  words  only,  or  that 
which  is  intended  to  serve  as  words.  To  speak  there- 
fore is  only  a  species  of  utterance;  a  dumb  man  has 
utterance,  but  not  speech; 

At  each  word  that  my  destruction  utter''d 

My  heart  recoiled.— Ox  way. 

What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and  mend, 

But  words  once  spoke,  can  never  be  recall'd. 

Waller. 

.Articulate  and  pronounce  are  modes  of  speaking ; 
to  articulate^  from  artifulum  a  joint,  is  to  pronounce 
distinctly  the  letters  or  syllables  of  words;  wiiich  Is 
the  first  efibrt  of  a  child  beginning  lo  speak.  It  is 
of  great  importance  to  make  a  child  articulate  every 
letter  when  he  firet  begins  to  speak  or  read.  To  j^ro- 
nonnce,  from  the  Latin  pronuncio  to  speak  out  loud,  is 
a  formal  mode  of  speaking-. 

A  ch'ld  must  first  articulate  the  letters  and  the  syl- 
ables,  then  he  pronounces  or  seta  forth  the  whole 
rt^ord ;  this  i.s  necessary  before  he  can  speak  to  be  un- 
derstood ;    '  The  torments  of  disease  can  sometimes 


only  he  signified  by  groans  Oi  sots,  or  inartiiulate 
ejaculations.' — Johnson.  ^  SpcaA.  ihe  speech,  T  pray 
you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you.' — Siiakspeare. 

TO  SPEAK,  TALK,  CONVERSE,  D.SCOURSE 

Speak,  in  Saxon  spccan,  is  probably  coiinecte'i  wilh 
the  German  sprechtn  to  speak,  and  brcchen  to  break, 
the  Latin  precor  to  pray,  and  the  Hebrew  "1^2  \  tf^lk 
is  but  a  variation  of  (d/ ;  converse,  v.  Conversatit  h; 
discourse,  in  Latin  discursiis,  expresses  properly  an 
examining  or  deliberating  upon 

Tlie  idea  of  communitating  with,or  comnmnicating 
to,  another,  by  means  of  signs,  is  common  in  the  sig- 
nification of  all  these  terms  :  to  speak  is  an  indefinite 
leim,  specifying  no  circumstance  of  the  action;  we 
may  speak  only  one  word  or  miiny ;  but  we  talk  I'tir  a 
continuance;  we  s;;eaA from vurinus  motives;  weialk 
for  pleasure;  we  converse  for  improvement  or  intel- 
lectual gratification:  we  speak  with  or  to  a  person, 
we  (fl/A:  commonly  toothers;  we  converse  with  others. 
Speaking  a  language  is  quite  disiinct  from  writing; 
publick  speaking  has  at  all  times  been  cultivated  with 
great  care,  hut  particularly  under  popular  governments; 
'  Falsehood  is  a  speaking  against  our  thoughts.' — 
South,  l^alking  is  mofitly  the  pastime  of  thu  idle 
and  the  empty;  those  who  think  least  talk  most; 
'  Ta/A;fi7*s  are  commonly  vain,  and  credulous  witliai; 
for  he  that  talketh  what  he  knoweth,  will  also  talk 
what  he  knoweth  not.'— Bacon.  Conversation  is  tliD 
rational  employment  of  social  beings,  who  seek  by  a« 
interchange  of  sentiment  to  puiify  the  affections,  and 
Improve  the  understanding; 

Go,  therefore,  half  tWs  day,  as  friend  with  friend] 

Converse  with  Adam. — Milton. 

Conversation  is  tlie  act  of  many  together;  talk  anj 
discourse  may  be  the  act  of  one  addressing  himself  it 
others:  conversation  loses  its  value  when  it  ceases tt 
be  genera] ;  talk  has  seldom  any  value  but  what  tLt^ 
iaZ/cCT*  attaches  to  it;  the  discourse  derives  its  value 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject  as  well  as  the  chnrac:cf 
of  the  speaker:  conversation  is  adapted  for  mixej 
companies;  children  iaZ/c  to  their  parents,  or  to  ihuj 
companions;  parents  and  leathers  discourse  wjiil 
young  people  on  moral  duties; 

Lot  ihy  discourse  be  such,  that  thou  maysl  give 

Profit  to  others,  or  from  them  receive.— Den ii ax         ' 


TO  BABBLE,  CHATTER,  CHAT,  PRATTLE, 

PRATE. 
Babble,  in  French  habillcr,  probably  receives  ils  ori 
gin  from  the  tower  of  Babel,  when  the  confusion  of 
tongues  took  place,  and  men  talked  unintelligibly  to 
each  otlier;  chatter,  chat,  is  in  j'Vench  caguet.  Low 
German  tatern,  High  German  schnattcm,  Latin  bla 
tcro,  Hebrew  bata;  prattle,  prate,  in  Low  German 
praten,  is  probably  connected  witli  the  Greek  ^paZ^ia  to 
speak. 

All  these  terms  mark  a  superfluous  or  improper  use 
of  speech:  babble  and  cAoi^cr  are onomatopelasdrawn 
from  the  noise  or  action  of  speaking;  babbling  dewotes 
rapidity  of  speech  which  renders  it  unintelligible, 
hence  the  term  is  applied  to  all  who  make  use  of 'many 
words  to  no  purpose;  *  To  stand  up  and  babble  to  a. 
crowd  in  an  ale-house,  till  silence  is  commanded  by  the 
stroke  of  a  hammer,  is  as  low  an  ambition  as  can  taint 
the  human  mind.'— Hawkesworth.  Chatter  is  an 
imitation  of  tlie  noise  nf  speech  properly  applied  to 
magpies  or  parrots,  and  figuratively  to  a  corresponding 
vicious  n^.oile  of  speech  in  human  beings ; 

Sonri';  birds  there  are  who,  prone  to  noise, 

Are  I'.ir'd  to  silence  wisdom's  voice ; 

And.f.K'H'd  to  chatter  out  the  hour. 

Rise  by  their  emptiness  to  power. — Moore. 

The  vicfl  of  babbling  is  most  commonly  attached  tc 
men,  thai  of  chattering  to  women;  ihe  babbler  taWii 
much  to  BW.presB  others  with  his  self-importance;  the 
chattertr  is  actuated  by  self-conceit,  and  a  desire  to 
display  her  volubility :  the  former  cares  not  whethei 
he  is  undcrjlood;  the  latter  cares  not  if  she  be  but 
heard. 

ChatUrivfi.  n  harmless,  if  not  respectable    the  win 
ter's  firesiv     (//v?  ceighbours  to  assemble  and  ^.hiu 
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Hway  many  an  hour  which  might  otherwise  hang 
heavy  on  hand,  or  be  speni  less  inoffensively  ; 
Sometimes  I  dress,  with  women  sit, 
And  chat  away  tiie  gloomy  fit. — Green. 
Chatting  is  the  practice  of  adiil;s;  prattling  and  prat- 
in^  that  of  children;  the  one  innocently,  the  other  im- 
pertinently :  the  prattling  of  babes  has  an  interest  for 
every  feeling  mind,  but  for  parents  it  is  one  of  their 
highest  enjoyments; 
Now  blows  the  surly  north,  and  chills  throughout 
The  stifF'ning  regions  ;  while  by  stronger  charms 
Than  Circe  e'er  or  fell  Medea  brew'd, 
Each  brook  that  wont  to  prattle  to  its  banks 
Lies  all  besiill'il.— Armstrong. 
Prating  is  the  consequence  of  ignorance  and  childish 
assumption:  a  prattler  ImaaM  the  unaffected  gayetyof 
an  uiicontaminated  mind  ;  a  prater  is  forwaid,  obtru- 
fiive,  and  ridiculous; 

My  prndeni  counsels  prop  the  state; 

Magpies  were  never  known  to  yrafe. — Moork. 

TALKATIVE,  LOQUACIOUS,  GARRULOUS. 

Talkative  Implies  ready  or  prone  to  talk  (v.  To 
speak) ;  loquacious^  from  loquor  to  speak  or  talk,  has 
the  same  original  meaning;  gai-rulous,  in  Latin  gar- 
ruliis,  from  garrio  to  blab,  signifies  prone  lo  tell  or 
make  known. 

These  reproachful  epithets  differ  principally  in  the 
degree.  To  talk  is  allowable  and  consequently  it  is 
not  altogether  so  unbecoming  to  be  occasionally  iaZJt- 
ative:  bui  loquacity^  which  implies  always  an  imtno- 
derate  propensity  to  talk,  is  always  bad,  whether 
springing  from  affectation  or  an  idle  temper:  and  ^ar- 
rulity,  which  aiises  from  tl.e  excessive  desire  of  com- 
municating, is  a  failing  ilial  is  pardonable  only  in  tne 
■aged,  who  have  generally  much  to  tell;  'Every  ab- 
isurdity  has  a  champion  to  defend  it;  for  eriour  is 
'always  talkative.^ — Goldsmith. 

Thersites  only  clamour'd  In  the  throng. 

Loquacious,  loud,  and  turbulent  of  tongue. — Pope. 

PIe?.s\i  with  that  social,  sweet  garrulity,  • 

Till-  poor  disbanded  Vet'ran's  sole  delight. 

SOMKRVILLE. 


UNSPEAKABLE,  INEFFABLE,  UNUTTER- 
ABLE, INEXPRESSIBLE. 

Unspeakable  and  ineffable,  from  the  Latin  for  to 
fipeak,  have  precisely  the  same  meaning;  but  un- 
speakable  ia  said  of  objects  in  general,  particularly  of 
that  which  is  above  human  conception,  and  surpasses 
liie  power  of  laneuage  to  describe;  as  the  nnspeak- 
2i/e  goodness  of  God;  'The  vast  difference  of  God's 
nature  from  ours  makes  the  difference  between  them  so 
unspeakably  great.* — South.  Ineffable  is  said  of  such 
objects  as  cannot  be  painted  in  words  with  adequate 
force,  as  the  ineffable  sweetness  of  a  person's  look  ; 
'The  influences  of  the  Pivine  narurc  enliven  the  mind 
with  ineffable  Joy.' — South.  Unutterable  and  inex- 
pressible are  extended  in  their  signification  to  that 
which  is  ii^.comniunicable  by  signs  from  one  being  to 
another;  thus  grief  is  unutterable  \vh\ch  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  sufferer  by  any  sounds  to  bring 
home  to  the  feelings  of  another;  grief  is  inexpressible 
which  is  not  to  be  e.vpressed  by  looks,  or  words,  or  any 
isigns.  Unutterable  is  therefore  applied  only  to  the  in 
dividual  who  wisiies  to  ^\ve  utterance ;  inexpressible 
may  be  said  of  tiiat  which  is  to  be  expressed  concern- 
ing others:  our  (jwn  pains  are  W7i7i»fraiie ;  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  person's  countenance  is  inexpressible  ; 
Nature  breeds, 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abominable,  Mnu/ierai/e.— Milton. 
The  evil  which  lies  lurking  under  a  temptation  is  in- 
tolerable and  inexpressible.''— Qonin. 


CONVERSATION,   DIALOGUE,  CONFERENCE, 
COLLOQCY. 

Conversation  denotes  the  act  of  holding  converse; 
di'aliigue,  in  French  dialogue,  Latin  dialogus,  Greek 
5if£Xyyo^  compounded  of  ha  and  X6yos^  signifies  a 
■peech  between  two;  conference,  from  the  Latin  con 


and /ero  to  put  together,  signifies  consulting  togctha 
on  subjects ;  colloquy,  in  Latin  colloquium,  from  col  oi 
con  and  loquor  to  speak,  signifies  the  act  of  talkiiig  to- 
gether. 

A  conversation  is  always  something  actually  held 
between  two  or  more  persons;  a  dialogue  is  inosil,f 
fictitious,  and  written  as  if  spoken:  any  number  of 
persons  may  take  part  in  a  conversation ;  but  a  dia 
/o^uc  always  refers  to  the  two  persons  who  are  ex- 
pressly engaged  :  a  conversation  may  be  desultory,  m 
which  each  takes  his  part  at  pleasure;  &  dialogue'is 
formal,  in  which  there  will  always  be  reply  and  re- 
joinder: a  conversation  may  be  carried  on  by  any 
signs  besides  words,  wliicti  are  addressed  personally  lo 
the  individual  present;  a  dialogue  m\x&i  always  consist 
of  express  words :  a  prince  holds  frequent  conversa 
tionsv/'Mh  tiis  ministers  on  artairs of  state;  '  I  find  so 
much  Arahickatid  Persian  to  read,  that  all  my  leisure  in 
a  morning  is  hardly  sufficient  for  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  reading  that  would  be  agreeable  and  useful,  as  1 
wish  to  be  a  match  in  conversation  with  the  learned 
natives  whom  I  happen  to  meet.' — Sir  Wm.  Jones. 
Cicero  wrote  dialogues  on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  and 
many  later  writers  have  adopted  the  dialogue  form  as 
a  vehicle  for  conveying tlieir  sentiments;  '  Aurengzebe 
is  written  in  rhyme,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being 
the  most  elaborate  of  all  Dryden's  plays.  The  per 
sonages  are  imperial,  but  the  dialogue  is  often  domes 
tick,  and  therefore  susceptible  of  sentiments  accommo- 
dated to  familiar  incidents.' — Johnson.  A  conference 
is  a  species  of  conversation ;  a  colloquy  is  a  species  of 
dialogue:  a  conversation  is  indefitiiLe  as  to  the  subject, 
or  the  parties  engaged  in  il;  acoJiference  is  confined 
to  particular  subjects  and  descriptions  of  persons :  a 
conversation  is  mostly  occasional;  a  conference  is 
always  specifically  apijointed  :  a  conversation  is  mostly 
on  indifferent  matters,  a  conference  is  mostly  on  na- 
tional or  publick  concerns.  Men  ho]d  a  conversation  as 
friends;  they  hold  a  conference  as  ministers  of  state; 
^  The  conference  between  Gabriel  and  Satan  abounds 
with  sentiments  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  suitable 
to  the  persons  of  the  two  speakers.' — Addison. 

The  dialogue  naturally  limits  the  number  to  two; 
the  colloquy  is  indefinite  as  to  number:  there  may  be 
dialogues  therefore  which  are  not  colloquies ;  but  every 
colloquy  may  he  demmunated  a  dialogue;  'The  close 
of  this  divine  colloquy  (between  the  Father  and  the 
Son)  with  the  hymn  of  Angels  that  follow,  arc  won 
derfully  beautiful  and  poetical.' — A^iison. 


ANSWER,  REPLY,  REJOINDER,  RESPONSE 
.Snswer,\n  Saxon  andsioaren  and  varan,  Gotli.^ujorr 
andward,  German  antwort,  compounded  of  ant  oy  an* 
against,  and  wort  a  word,  signifies  a  word  used  again? 
or  in  return  for  another;  reply  comes  from  the  Frencl 
rcpliquer,\jai\nreplico\.o  unfold,  signifying  to  unfold  ov 
enlarge  upon  by  way  o^  explanation;  rejoin  is  com 
pounded  of  re  and  join,  signifying  to  join  or  add  in  re 
turn;  response,  in  Latin  rcsponsus,  participle  of  re- 
spondco,  compounded  of  re  and  spondeo,  signifies  to 
declare  or  give  a  sanction  to  in  return. 

Under  all  these  terms  is  included  the  idea  of  using 
words  in  return  for  other  words.  An  answer  is  given 
to  a  question  ;  a  reply  is  made  to  an  assertion ;  a  re- 
joinder is  made  to  a  reply  ;  a  response  is  made  in  ao- 
cordance  with  the  words  of  another. 

One  answers  either  for  the  purpose  of  affirmation 
assent,  information,  or  contradiction  ; 
The  blackbird  whistles  from  the  thorny  brake. 
The  mellow  bulfinch  answers  from  the  giove. 

Thomson. 
We  always  rephj,  or  rejoii  in  order  to  explain  or  con 
fule ;  '  He  again  took  some  time  tu  consider,  and  civillj 
replied,  "I  do."— "If  you  do  agree  with  nie,"  rejoined 
I,  "in  acknowledging  the  complaint,  tell  me  if  you  will 
concur  in  promoting  the  cure."  '—Cumberland.  Re 
spouses  are  made  by  way  of  assent  or  confirmation, 
and  sometimes  in  the  case  of  oracular  answers  by  way 
of  information  ;  '  Lacedimon,  always  disposed  lo  con- 
trol the  growing  consequence  of  her  neighbours,  and 
sensible  of  the  bad  policy  of  her  late  measures,  had 
opened  her  eyes  to  the  folly  of  expelling  Hippias  on  the 
forged  responses  of  the  Pytliia.'— Cumberland.  It  is 
impolite  not  to  answer  when  we  are  addressed'  artru 
ments  are  maintained  by  the  alternate  replies  an4 
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rejoinders  ot  two  parties  |  but  such  arguments  seldom 
Tend  to  the  pleasure  nnd  itnpiovenient  of  society :  the 
responses  in  the  liturgy  niu  peculiarly  calculated  to 
keep  alive  the  atteiitiou  of  those  who  take  a  part  in  the 
devotion. 

An  answer  may  be  either  spoken  or  written;  reply 
and  rejoinder  are  used  in  personal  discourse  only  ;  a 
*-esj)onse  may  be  said  or  sunij. 

RETORT,  REPARTEE. 

Retort,  Trom  re  and  torqueo  to  twist  or  turn  back,  to 
recoil,  is  an  ill-natured  reply:  rep  artec,  from  the  word 
party  signifies  a  smart  reply,  a  ready  taking  one's  own 
part.  The  retort  is  always  in  answer  to  a  censure,  ob- 
jection, or  argument  attainst  a  thing,  for  which  one  re- 
turns a  likR  censure;  '  Those  who  have  so  vehemently 
urged  the  dangers  of  an  active  life,  have  made  nse  of 
arguments  that  may  be  retorted  upon  themselves.' — 
Johnson.  The  repartee  is  commonly  in  answer  to  the 
wit  of  another,  wliere  one  returns  wit  for  wit;  'Henry 
IV.  of  France  would  never  be  transporteil  beyond  him- 
self with  choler,  but  he  would  pass  by  any  thing  with 
some  repartee.^ — Howell.  In  the  acrimony  of  dis- 
putes it  is  common  to  hear  retort  uponretort  to  an  end- 
less extent;  the  vivacity  of  discourse  is  sometimes 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  quick  repartee  of  those  who 
take  a  part  in  it.  There  is  nothing  wanting  in  order  to 
make  a  retort,  but  the  disposition  to  aggravate  one  with 
whom  we  are  otfended  ;  the  talent  for  rc-^jariee  is  alto- 
gellter  a  natural  endowment  which  does  not  depend  in 
any  degree  upon  the  will  of  the  individual. 

FACETIOUS,  CONVERSABLE,  PLEASANT, 
JOCULAR,  JOCOSE. 

All  these  epithets  designate  that  companionable  qua- 
lity which  consists  in  liveliness  of  speech.  Facetious, 
in  Latin  facetus^  may  probably  come  from  for  to 
speak,  denoting  the  versatility  with  which  a  person 
makes  use  of  his  words ;  conversable  is  literally  able  to 
hold  a  conversation ;  pleasant  {v.  Agreeable)  signifies 
making  ourselves  pleasant  with  others,  or  them  pleased 
with  us;  _;oci(/«r,  after  the  manner  of  a  joAe;  j'ocosfi, 
using  or  liaving  jokes. 

Facetious  may  be  employed  either  for  writing  o 
conversation ;  tlie  rest  only  in  conversation :  the  face- 
tious man  deals  in  that  kind  of  discourse  which  muy 
excite  laughter;  'I  have  written  nothing  since  I  pub- 
lished, except  a  certain  fakeiious  Iiistory  of  John 
Gilpin.* — CowPER.  A  conversable  man  may  instruct 
as  well  as  amuse; 

T?ut  here  my  lady  will  object, 

your  intervals  of  time  to  spend. 

With  so  conversable  a  friend, 

It  would  not  signify  a  pin 

Wliatever  climate  you  were  in.— Swift. 
The  pleasant  man  says  every  thing  in  a  pleasant  man- 
ner; his  pleasantry  even  on  the  most  delicate  subject 
is  without  offence;  *  Aristophanes  wrote  to  please  the 
multitude  ;  his  pleasantries  are  coarse  and  impolite.' — 
Warton.  The  person  speaking  is  _;'ocose,*  the  thing 
said,  or  the  manner  of  saying  it,  is  jocular:  it  is  not 
for  one  to  be  always  jocose,  although  sometimes  one 
may  assume  a  jocular  air  when  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  be  serious; 

Thus  Venus  sports, 

When,  cruelly  jocose. 

She  ties  the  fatal  noose, 
And  binds  unequalsto  the  brazen  yokes. — Creech. 
'Pope  sometimes  condescended  to  be  jocular  with  ser- 
vants or  inferiours.' — Johnson.  A  man  is  facetious 
from  humour ;  he  is  conversable  by  means  of  informa- 
tion ;  he  indulges  himself  in  occasional  pleasantry,  or 
allows  liimself  to  be  jocose,  in  order  to  enliven  conver- 
sation ;  a  useful  hin*.  is  sometimes  conveyed  in  jocular 
terms 


ADDRESS,  SPEECH,  HARANGUE,  ORATION. 
Address,  v.  To  address  ;  speech,  from  speak,  signifies 
tile  thing  spoken ;  harangue  probably  comes  from  ara 
an  altar,  wliere  harangues  used  !o  be  delivered  ;  ora- 
tton,  from  the  Latin  oro  to  beg  or  entreat,  signifies  that 
which  is  said  by  way  of  entreaiy. 


AU  these  terms  denote  a  set  form  of  worfls  directed 
or  supposed  to  be  directed  to  some  person  :  ;m  address 
in  this  sense  is  always  written,  but  the  rest  are  really 
spoken  or  supposed  to  be  so;  'When  LouIb  of  France 
had  lost  the  battle  of  Fontcnoy,  the  addi-esscs  lo  him 
at  that  time  were  full  of  his  fortitude.' — HuouEni.  A 
speech  is  in  general  that  which  is  addressed  in  a  formal 
maimer  to  one  person  or  more;  'Every  circumstance 
in  their  speeches  and  actions  is  with  justice  and  deli- 
cacy adapted  to  the  persons  who  speak  and  act.' — Ad- 
dison on  Milton.  An  harangue  Sb  a  noisy,  tumultuous 
speech  addressed  to  many  ;  '  There  is  scarcely  a  ciiy  in 
Great  Britain  but  has  one  of  this  tribe  who  takes  il 
into  his  protection,  and  on  the  market  days  harangues 
the  good  people  of  the  place  with  aphoiisnis  and  re- 
cipes.'—Pearck  on  Quacks.  An  oration  is  a  solemn 
speech  for  any  puipose  ;  '  How  cold  and  unaffccling  t)ie 
best  oration  in  the  w^orJd  would  be  without  the  projicr 
ornaments  of  voice  and  gesture,  there  are  two  rcniark- 
able  instances  in  the  case  of  Ligarius  and  tJiat  of  Milo.' 
—Swift- 

Addresses  are  frequently  sent  up  to  the  throne  by 
publick  bodies.  Speeches  in  Parliament,  like  harangvea 
at  elections,  are  olten  little  better  than  the  crude  effu- 
sions of  party  spirit.  The  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  which  have  been  so  justly  admired,  re- 
ceived a  polish  from  the  correcting  hand  of  their 
authors,  before  they  were  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lick. 

Addresses  of  thanks  are  occasionally  presented  to 
persons  in  high  stations  by  those  who  are  anxious  to 
express  a  sense  of  their  merits.  It  is  customary  for  the 
King  to  deliver  speeches  to  both  houses  of  Parliament 
at  tlieir  opening.  In  all  popular  governments  there  is  a 
set  of  persons  who  have  a  trick  of  making  karavguea 
to  the  populace,  in  order  to  render  them  dissatisfied  with 
the  men  in  power.  Funeral  orations  are  commonly 
spoken  over  the  grave. 


TO  ACCOST,  SALUTE,  ADDRESS. 

Accost^in  French  accoster,  is  compounded  of  ac  or  ad, 
and  the  Latin  casta  a  rib  or  side,  signifying  to  come  by 
the  side  of  a  person;  salute,  in  Latin  sali,to,  from 
5«Zh5  health,  signifies  to  bid  good  speed;  address,  ip 
French  addresser,  is  compounded  of  ad  and  dressev, 
from  the  Latin  direxi,  preterit  of  dirigo  to  direct  of 
apply,  signifying  to  direct  one's  discourse  to  a  person 

We  accost  a  stranger  whom  we  casually  meet  by  iht 
way  ;  we  salute  our  friends  on  meeting  them  ;  we  ad 
dress  Indifferent  persons  in  company.  Curiosity  or  con 
venience  prompt  men  to  accost;  *Whcn  jEneas  ii 
sentby  Virgil  to  the  shades,  he  meets  Dido,  the  (iueen  of 
Carthage,  whom  his  perfidy  had  hurried  to  the  grave  : 
he  accosts  her  with  tenderness  and  excuses,  but  tlit 
lady  turns  away  like  Ajax  in  mute  disdain.'— John 
SON.  Good-will  or  intimacy  prompt  men  to  salute 
others;  business  or  social  communication  lead  men  to 
address  each  other.  Rude  people  accost  every  one 
whom  they  meet;  fapiiliar  people  salute  those  with 
whom  they  are  barely  acquainted  ;  impertinent  people 
address  those  with  whom  they  have  no  business  ;  '  I 
was  harassed  by  the  multitude  of  eager  salutations, 
and  returned  the  common  civilities  with  hesitation  and 
impropriety.'— Johnson.  '  I  still  continued  to  stand  in 
the  way,  having  scarcely  strength  to  walk  farthnr, 
when  another  soon  addressed  me  in  the  same  manner.' 
— Johnson. 

We  must  accost  by  speaking;  but  we  may  saluteby 
signs  as  well  as  words  ;  and  address  by  writing  as  weJJ 
as  by  speaking. 


SALUTE,  SALUTATION,  GREETING. 

Salute  and  salutation,  from  the  Latin  solus,  si^Euifips 
literally  wishing  health  to  a  person;  greeting  comes 
from  the  German  grUsscn  to  kiss  or  aalule. 

Salute  respects  the  thing,  and  salutatio7i  the  person 
giving  the  salute;  a  salute  may  consist  either  of  a 
word  or  an  action  ;  '  Sirnbo  te  Is  us  he  saw  the  stutne 
of  Memnon,  which,  according  to  the  poets,  salntedihe 
morning  sun,  every  day,  at  its  first  rising,  with  an  har- 
monious sound.' — PniDEAUX.  SalTLtntions  pass  from 
one  friend  to  another ;  '  Josephus  makes  mentinn  of  a 
Manaken  who  had  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  orid 
time  meeting  with  Herod  aniorg  liis  fchool  fdlowa 
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greeted  hiin  with  lliia  salutatiojiy  ''  Hail,  King  of  the 
Jews." '— Pridkaux.  The  salute  may  be  either  direct 
or  indirect;  the  salutation  is  always  direct  and  per- 
sonal: guns  are  fired  by  way  of  a  salute;  bows  are 
given  in  the  way  of  a  salutation;  greetivg-  is  a  fami- 
liar kind  of  salutation,  which  may  be  given  vocally  or 
in  writing; 

Not  only  those  I  nam'd  I  there  shall  ffreet. 
But  my  own  gallant,  virtuous  Cato  meet. 

Denham. 


ELOCUTION,  ELOaUENCE,  ORATORY, 
RHKTORICK. 

Elocution  and  eloquence  are  derived  from  the  same 
Latin  verb  eloquor  to  speak  out ;  oratory^  from  oro  to 
implore,  signifies  the  art  of  making  a  set  speech. 

Elocution  consist.s  in  the  nianne-r  of  delivery;  elo- 
quence in  tlie  matter  that  is  delivered.  We  employ 
elocution  in  repeating  the  words  of  another;  we  em- 
ploy eloquence  to  express  our  own  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. El.ocution  is  requisite  for  an  actor;  eloquence 
fur  s,  speaker , 

Soft  elocution  does  thy  style  renown, 
And  the  sweet  accents  of  the  peaceful  gown, 
Gentle  or  sharp,  according  to  thy  choice, 
To  laugh  at  follies  or  to  lash  at  vice. — Dryden. 
Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourish'd,  since  mute. — Milton. 
Eloquence  lies  in  the  person;  it  is  a  natural  gift: 
oratory  lies  in  the  mode  of  expression ;  it  is  an  acquired 
art ;  '  As  harsh  and  irregular  sounds  are  not  harmony, 
so  neither  is  banging  a  cushion  oratory.^ — Swift. 
Jikctorick,  from  ^foi  to  speak,  is  properly  the  theory  of 
tliaiartof  which  orafor?/ is  the  practice.    But  the  term 
rhcttrick  may  be  sometimes  em|)loyed  in  an  improper 
sen'st  for  the  display  of  oratory  or  scientifick  speaking. 
Elcruence  speaks  one's  own  feelings;  it  comes  from 
tlio  *:eart,  and  speaks  to  the  heart :  oratory  is  an  imi- 
tative art ;  it  describes  wha»  is  felt  by  anoLher.    Rke- 
toriik  is  the  affectation  of  pvatory ;  '  Be  but  a  person 
in  credit  with  the  multitude,  he  shall  be  able  to  make 
popu'nr  raimbling  stuff  pass  for  liigh  rhetorick  and 
moving  preaching.'— South. 

An  atlhcted  parent,  who  pleads  for  the  restoration  of 
her  child  that  has  been  torn  from  her,  will  exert  her 
eloquence;  a  counsellor  at  the  bar,  who  pleads  the 
cause  of  his  client,  will  employ  oratory  ;  vulgar  par- 
tisans are  full  of  rhetorick. 

Eloquence  often  consists  in  a  look  or  an  action ; 
oratory  must  always  be  accompanied  with  language. 
There  is  a  dumb  eloquence  which  is  not  denied  even 
to  the  brutes,  and  wliich  speaks  more  than  all  the 
studied  graces  of  speech  and  action  employed  by  the 
rator ; 
[lis  Infant  softness  pleads  a  milder  doom, 
And  speaks  with  all  the  cioiywenceof  tears.— Heigh. 
Between  eloquence  and  oratory  there  is  the  same 
distinction  as  between  nature  and  art :  the  former  can 
never  be  perverted  to  any  base  purposes ;  it  always 
speaks  truth:  the  latter  will  as  easily  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  falsehood  as  of  truth.  The  political  partisan, 
who  paints  the  miseries  of  the  poor  in  glowing  lan- 
guiige  and  artful  periods,  may  often  have  oratory 
enough  to  excite  dissatisfaction  against  Uie  govern- 
ment, without  haTing  eloquence  to  describe  what  he 
really  feels. 


EFFUSION,  EJACUFiATION. 
Effusion  signifies  the  thing  poured  out,  and  ejacii- 
lation  the  thing  ejaculated  or  thrown  out,  both  indi- 
cating a  species  of  verbal  expression  ;  the  former  either 
by  utterance  or  in  writing,  the  latter  only  by  utter- 
ance. The  effusion  is  not  so  vehement  or  sudden  as 
the  ejaculation ;  the  ejaculation  is  iiot  so  ample  or  dif- 
fuse as  the  effusion;  effusion  is  siJdom  taken  in  a  good 
sense ;  ejiculation  rarely  otherwise.  An  effusion  com- 
monly flows  from  a  heated  imagination  uncorrected 
by  the  judgement;  it  is  therefore  in  general  not  only 
incoherent,  but  extravagant  and  senseless :  an  ejacu- 
lation is  produced  by  ihe  warmth  of  the  monent,  but 
never  without  reference  to  some  particular  circum- 
stance. Entliusiasts  are  full  of  extravagant  effusions ; 
contrite  sinncm  will  often  express  their  penitence  in 


pious  ejaculations; '  Brain-sick  opiniatora  please  them. 
selves  in  nothing  but  the  ostentation  of  their  own  ex 
temporary  effusions.^— Sovth.  'All  which  prayera 
of  our  Saviour's  and  others  of  like  brevity  are  projierly 
such  as  we  call  ejaculations.^— Sovth. 

WORD,  TERIM,  EXPRESSION. 

*  Word  is  here  the  generick  term  ;  the  other  two  arc 
specifick.  Every  term  and  expressionr  is  a  word ;  but 
every  word  is  not  ilenominated  a  term  or  expresaion 
Language  consists  Mf  words;  they  are  the  connected 
sounds  which  serve  for  the  communication  of  thought. 
Term^  from  terminus  a  boundary,  signifies  any  word 
that  has  a  specifick  or  limited  meaning ;  expression 
{v.  To  express)  signifies  any  word  whicli  conveys  a 
forcible  meaning.  Usage  determines  words  ;  science 
fixes  terms;  sentiment  provides  expressions.  The 
purity  of  a  sfyle  depends  on  tlie  choice  of  words ;  the 
precision  of  a  writer  depends  upon  the  choice  of  his 
terms;  the  force  of  a  writer  depends  upon  the  aptitude 
of  his  expressions. 

The  grammarian  treats  on  the  nature  of  words ;  the 
philosopher  weighs  the  value  of  scientifick  terms;  the 
rhetorician  estimates  the  force  of  expressions.  The 
French  have  coined  many  new  words  since  the  revo- 
lution ;  terms  of  art  admit  of  no  change  after  the  signi- 
fication is  fully  defined ;  expressions  vary  according 
to  the  connexion  in  which  they  are  introduced; 

As  all  words  in  few  letters  live, 

Thou  to  i&vj  words  all  sense  dost  give. — Cowley. 
'  The  use  of  the  word  minister  is  brought  down  to  the 
literal  signification  of  it,  a  servant ;  for  now,  to  S2rve 
and  to  minister,  servile  and  ministerial,  are  terms  equi- 
valent.'— South.  'A  maxim,  or  moral  saying,  natu- 
rally receives  this  form  of  the  antithesis,  because  it  is 
designed  to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  wliich  recalli 
it  more  easily  by  the  help  of  such  contrasted  expres- 
sions.^— Blair, 

VERBAL,  VOUAL,  ORAL. 

Verlal^  from  verbum  a  word,  signifies  after  the  man 
ner  of  a  spoken  word  ;  oral^  from  os  the  mouth,  signi- 
fies by  word  of  mouth  ;  and  vocal^  from  vox  the  voice, 
signifies  by  the  voice :  the  two  former  of  these  worda 
are  used  to  distinguish  speaking  from  writing;  the 
latter  to  distinguish  the  sounds  of  the  voice  from  any 
other  sounds,  particularly  in  singing :  a  verbal  message 
is  distinguished  from  one  written  on  a  paper,  or  in  a 
note ;  '  Among  all  the  northern  nations,  shaking  of 
hands  was  held  necessary  to  bind  the  bargain,  a  cus- 
tom which  we  still  retain  in  many  verbal  contracts.* — 
BlacKstone.  Oral  tradition  is  distinguished  from 
that  wiiich  is  handed  down  to  posterity  by  means  of 
books ;  '  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  instruction  waf 
commonly  oraZ.'— Johnson.  Vocal  mnsick  is  distin- 
guislied  from  instrumental ;  vocal  sonnils  are  more 
harmonious  than  those  which  proceed  fio;ii  any  other 
bodies ; 

Forth  came  the  human  paii", 
And  join'd  their  vocal  worship  to  Ihe  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice.— Milton. 

VOTE,  SUFFRAGE,  VOICE. 

Vote^  in  Latin  votum,  from  voveo  to  vow,  is  very  pro- 
bably derived  from  vox  a  voice,  signifying  the  voice- 
that  is  raised  in  supplication  to  heaven  ;  suffrage,  in 
Latin  snffragium,  is  in  all  probability  compounded  of 
sub  and  frango  to  break  out  or  declare  for  a  thing ; 
voice  is  here  figuratively  taken  for  the  voice  that  Is 
raised  in  favour  of  a  thing. 

The  vote  is  the  wish  itself,  whether  expressed  or 
not ;  a  person  has  a  vote,  that  is,  the  power  of  wish- 
irg :  but  the  suffrage  and  the  voice  are  the  wish  that 
is  expressed  ;  a  person  gives  his  suffrage  or  hisroice. 

The  vote  is  tlie  settled  and  fixed  wish ;  it  is  that  by 
which  the  most  important  concerns  in  life  are  ieter- 
mined ; 

The  popular  vote 
Inclines  here  to  continue.— Milton. 
The  suffrage  is  a  vote  given  only  in  particular  cases 
'  Reputation  is  commonly  lost,  because  it  never  wa 

*  Glrard :  "  Tcrme,  expressiop  ' 
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deserved ,  and  was  cont'fe.jed  at  first,  not  by  tlie  suf- 
fraire  of  criticism,  but  by  the  fondness  of  friendship.' 
— Johnson.    The  voice  is  a  partial  or  occasional  wish, 
expressed  only  in  matters  of  minor  importance ; 
I  've  no  words. 
My  voice  is  in  my  sword  1  Thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  tehns  can  give  thee  out. — Shakspkare. 
But  sometimes  it  may  be  employed  to  denote  the  pub- 
lick  opinion; 
That  something  's  ours  when  we  from  life  depart, 
This  all  conceive,  all  feel  it  at  the  heart;  • 

The  wise  of  learn'd  antiquity  proclaim 
This  truth ;  the  publick  voice  declares  the  same. 

JliNINS. 

The  vote  and  voice  are  given  either  for  or  against  a 
person  or  thing ;  the  svffrage  is  commonly  given  in  fa- 
vour of  a  person :  in  all  publick  assemblies  the  majority 
of  votes  decides  the  question  ;  members  of  Parliament 
are  chosen  by  the  sujf rages  of  the  people;  in  the  exe- 
cution of  a  will  every  executor  has  a  voice  in  all  that 
is  transacted. 


liANGUAGE,  TONGUE,  SPEECH,  IDIOM, 
DIALECT. 


Lavguage,  from  the  Latin  lingua  a  tongue^  signifies, 
like  the  word  tongue^  that  which  is  spoken  by  the 
tongue  ;  speech  is  ilie  act  or  power  of  speaking,  or  the 
thing  spoken;  idtom^in  Latin  idioma^  Greek  Mt'oj/ia, 
from  Ihos  proprius  proper  or  peculiar,  signifies  a  pe- 
culiar mode  of  speaking;  dialect,  in  Latin  dialectus, 
Greek  didXeKTiKos,  from  diaXty^ttai  to  speak  in  a  dis- 
tinct manner,  signifies  a  distinct  mode  of  speech. 

All  these  terms  mark  the  manner  of  expressing  our 
thoughts,  but  under  different  circumstances.  I^an- 
guage  is  the  most  general  term  in  its  meaning  and  ap- 
plication; it  conveys  the  general  idea  witlumt  any 
modification,  and  is  applied  W  other  moiSes  of  expres- 
sion, besides  that  of  words,  and  to  other  objijcis  besides 
persons  :  the  language  of  the  eyes  frequently  supplies 
the  place  of  that  of  the  tongue  ;  the  deaf  and  dumb 
use  the  ian^^ifl^-e  of  signs;  birds  and  beasts  are  sup- 
posed to  have  their  peculiar  language ; 

Nor  do  they  trust  their  tongue  alone. 
Cut  speak  a  language  of  their  own. — Stfift. 
On  the  other  hand,  tongue,  speech,  and  the  others,  are 
applicable  only  to  human  beings.  Language  is  either 
written  or  spoken ;  but  a  tongue  is  conceived  of  mostly 
as  a  something  to  be  spoken ;  and  speech  is,  in  the 
strict  sense,  that  only  which  is  spoken  or  utlered.  A 
tongue  is  a  totality,  or  an  entire  assemblage,  of  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  expressions;  it  comprehends  not 
only  words,  but  modifications  of  meaning,  changes  of 
termination,  modes  and  forms  of  words,  with  the  whole 
BCheine  of  syntactical  rules;  a  tongue  therefore  com- 
prehended, in  the  fiist  instance,  only  those  Zano-ao^es 
which  were  originally  formed :  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and 
Latin  are  in  the  proper  sense  tongues ;  but  tliose  wiiich 
are  spoken  by  Europeans,  and  owe  their  origin  to  the 
former,  commonly  bear  the  general  denomination  of 
languages  ;  '  What  if  we  could  discourse  with  people 
of  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth  in  their  own  mother 
tongue  ?  Unless  we  know  Jesus  Christ,  also,  we  should 
be  lost  for  ever.'— Beveridge. 

Speech  is  an  abstract  term,  implying  either  the  power 
of  uttering  arficulate  sounds,  as  when  we  speak  of  the 
gift  of  speech,  which  is  denied  to  those  who  are  dumb ; 
or  the  words  themselves  which  are  spoken,  as  when 
we  speakof  the  parts  of  speech;  or  the  particular  mode 
of  expressing  one's  self,  as  when  we  say  that  a  man  is 
known  by  his  speech;  '  WJien  speech  is  employed  only 
as  the  vehicle  of  falseliood,  every  man  must  disunite 
himself  from  others.' — Johnson.  Idiom  and  dialect 
are  not  properly  a  language^  but  the  properties  of  lan- 
guage ;  the  idiom  is  the  peculiar  construction  and  turn 
of  a  language,  which  distinguishes  it  altogether  from 
others;  it  is  that  which  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  language,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it ;  '  The 
lavguacre  of  this  great  poet  is  sometimes  obscured  by 
old  words,  transpositions,  and  foreign  idioms.^ — Addi- 
son. The  dialect  is  that  which  Is  engrafted  on  a  lan- 
guage by  the  inhabitants  of  particular  parts  of  a 
country,  and  admitted  by  its  writers  and  learned  men 
to  form  an  incidental  part  of  the  language ;  as  the  dia- 
Ucis  which  oricinated  with  the  lonians,  the  Athenians, 


the  ^olians,  and  were  afterward  amalgamated  into 
the  Gieek  tongue ;  as  also  the  dialects  of  tlie  IJigh  and 
Low  German  which  are  distinguished  by  similar  pecu 
liarilies;  'Every  art  has  its  rfia/cct,  uncouth  and  un- 
grateful tn  all  whom  custom  has  nut  reconciled  to  itt 
sound.'— Johnson. 

Languages  simply  serve  In  convey  the  thoughts: 
tongues  consist  of  words  written  or  S[iokcn:  speech 
consists  of  words  spoken*  idHttms  are  the  expression 
of  national  marmers,  customs,  and  turns  of  sentimentj 
which  are  the  most  difiicult  to  be  transferred  from  one 
language  to  another:  dialects  do  not  vary  so  much  in 
the  words  themselves,  as  in  the  forms  of  words;  they 
are  prejudicial  to  the  perspicuity  of  a  language^  but 
add  to  its  harmony. 

DICTION,  STYLE,  PHRASE,  PHRASEOLOGY. 

Diction,  from  the  Latin  dictio,  saying,  is  put  for  the 
mode  of  expressing  ourselves;  siyle  comes  from  the 
Latin  stylus  the  bodkin  with  wliicli  the  Romans  both 
wrote  and  corrected  what  they  had  written  on  iheir 
waxen  tablets :  whence  the  word  has  been  used  for  the 
manner  of  writing  in  general;  phrase,\i\  Greek  0pdfftff, 
from  i^pti^w  to  sppak;  and  phraseology  fmm  <ppdcis 
and  \6yos,  both  signify  the  manner  of  speaking. 

Diction  expresses  much  less  than  style;  the  former 
is  applicable  to  the  first  efforts  of  learners  in  composi- 
tion; the  latter  only  to  the  original  productions  of  a 
matured  mind.  Erroursin  grammar,  false  construction, 
a  confused  disposition  of  words,  or  an  improper  r-ppli- 
calion  of  them,  constitutes  bad  diction ;  but  the  nicetieSj 
tlie  elegancies,  the  peculiarities,  and  the  beauties  ot 
composition,  which  mark  the  genius  and  talent  of  the 
writer,  are  what  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
stifle.  Diction  is  a  general  term,  applicable  alike  to 
a  single  sentence  or  a  connected  conifiosition  ;  style  ia 
used  in  regard  to  a  regular  piece  of  composition. 

As  dic/ioBisatermof  inferiour  import^  it  is  of  course 
mostly  confined  to  ordinary  subjects,  and  style  lo  the 
productions  of  authors.  We  should  speak  of  a  person's 
diction  in  his  private  correspondence,  but  of  his  style 
in  his  literary  works  /Jactzore  requires  only  to  be  pure 
and  clesr;  'Prior's  rfz'ci/on  is  more  his  own  than  that 
of  any  among  the  successors  of  Dryden.* — Johnson, 
Style  may  likewise  be  terse,  polished,  elegant,  tiorid, 
poetick,  sober,  and  the  like ;  '  I  think  we  may  say  with 
jtistice,  that  when  mortals  conveisewith  theirCreator, 
they  cannot  do  it  in  so  proper  a  style  as  in  that  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.' — Addison. 

Diction  is  said  mosity  in  regard  to  what  is  written  ; 
phrase  and  phraseology  are  said  as  often  of  what  is 
spoken  as  what  is  written;  as  that  a  person  has  adopted 
a  strange  phrase  or  phraseology.  The  former  respects 
single  words;  the  latter  comprehends  a  succession  of 
phrases  ; 

Rude  am  I  in  speech. 
And  little  blest  with  the  iofl  phrase  of  speech. 

SilAKSPEARK, 

'I  was  no  longer  able  to  accommodate  myself  to  the 
accidental  current  of  my  conversation;  my  notions 
grew  particular  and  paradoxical,  and  my  phraseology 
formal  and  unfasliionable.' — Johnson. 


DICTIONARY,  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Dictionary,  from  the  Latin  dictum  a  saying  or  woi'd, 
is  a  register  of  words;  encyclopedia,  from  the  Greek 
ivicvK^oiTaiSEla  or  iv  in  kvkXos  and  iraiSda  learning, 
signifies  a  register  of  things. 

The  definition  of  words,  with  their  various  changes, 
modifications,  uses,  acceptations,  and  applications,  are 
the  proper  subjects  of  a  dictionary;  'If  a  man  that 
lived  an  age  or  two  ago  should  return  into  the  world 
again,  he  would  really  want  a  dictionary  lo  help  him 
to  understand  his  own  language.'— Tillotson.  The 
nature  and  property  of  things,  with  their  construction, 
uses,  powers,  &c.  are  the  proper  subjects  of  an  en- 
cyclopcedia  ;  '  Every  science  borr-jrvs  from  all  the  rest, 
and  we  cannot  attain  any  single  one  without  the  en- 
cyclopeedia.^ — Glanville.  A  general  ^acquaintance 
with  all  arts  and  sciences  as  far  as  respects  the  use  of 
technical  terms,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
classical  writers  in  the  language,  are  essential  for  the 
composition  of  a  dictionary;  an  entire  acquaintance 
w  th   all  the   minutite  of  every  art    ami  science  U 
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requisite  for  the  composition  of  an  encyclopisdia.  A 
single  individual  may  qualify  himself  for  ilie  task  of 
writing  a  dictionary ;  but  the  universality  and  diver- 
sity of  knowledge  contained  in  an  encyclopedia  render 
It  necessarily  the  Vv'oik  of  many. 

A  dictionary  has  been  extended  in  its  application  to 
any  work  alphabetically  arranged,  as  biographical, 
medical,  botanical  dictionaries^  and  liic  like,  but  still 
preserving  this  distinction,  that  the  dictionary  always 
contains  only  i  general  or  partial  illustration  of  the 
subject  proposisJ,  while  tiie  encyclopaedia  embraces  the 
whole  circle  ci'  science. 

DICTIONARY,  LEXICON,  VOCABULARY, 

GLOSSARY,  NOMENCLATURE. 

Dictionary  («.  Dictionary)  is  a  general  teim.  Lexi- 
con from  X/yw  to  say,  vocabulary  from  oox  a  word,  g-los- 
8ary  from  gloss  to  explain,  and  nomenclature  from 
nomevi  are  all  species  of  the  dictionary. 

Lexicon  is  a  species  of  dictionary  appropriately  ap- 
plied to  the  dead  languages.  A  Greek  or  Hebrew  lexi- 
con is  distinguished  from  a  dictionary  of  the  French 
nr  English.  A  vocabulary  is  a  partial  kind  of  diction- 
ary wJiich  may  comprehend  a  simple  list  of  words, 
with  or  without  exjilanation,  arranged  in  order  or  other- 
wise. A  glossary  is  an  explanatory  vocabulary,  which 
commonly  serves  to  explain  the  obsolete  terms  employed 
in  any  old  author.  A  nomenclature  is  literally  a  list  of 
names,  and  in  particular  reference  to  proper  names. 

TlJKGID,  TUMID,  BOMBASTICK. 

Turgid  and  tumid  both  signify  swollen,  but  they  dif- 
fer in  their  application :  turgid  belongs  to  diction,  as  a 
turgid  style ;  tumid  .<?  applicable  to  the  water  and  other 
objects,  as  the  iumid  ".vaves.  Bombastick.fwm  bombyx 
a  kind  of  cotton,  signifies  puffed  up  like  cotton,  and  is, 
like  iwr^zd,  applicable  to  words;  but  the  bombastick 
iiKJludes  the  sentiments  expressed ;  turgidity  is  confined 
mostly  to  the  mode  of  expression.  A  writer  is  turgid 
who  expresses  a  simple  thought  in  a  lofly  language: 
a  person  is  bombastick  who  deals  in  large  words  andin- 
Sroduces  high  sentiments  in  common  discourse. 


DIFFUSE,  PROLIX. 

Both  mark  defects  of  style  opposed  to  brevity.  Dif- 
fv.ac,  in  Latin  diffusus,  participle  of  diffundo  to  pour 
out  or  spread  wide,  marks  the  quality  of  being  ex- 
tended in  space ;  prolix,  in  French  prolixcj  changed 
from  prolaxus,  signifies  lo  let  loose  in  a  wide  space. 

The  diffuse  is  properly  opposed  to  the  precise ;  the 
prolix  to  the  concise  or  laconick.  A  diffuse  writer  is 
fond  of  amplification,  lie  abounds  in  epithets,  tropes, 
figures,  and  illustrations;  the  prolix  writer  is  fond  of 
circumlocution,  minute  details,  and  trifling  particulars. 
Diffuscness  is  a  fault  only  in  degree,  and  according  to 
circumstances;  prolixity  is  a  positive  fault  at  all  times. 
Tlie  former  leads  to  the"  use  of  words  unnecessarily  ; 
the  latter  to  the  use  of  phrases  as  well  as  words  tliat 
are  altogether  useless;  the  diffuse  style  has  too  much 
of  repetition ;  the  prolix  style  abounds  in  tautology. 
Diffuseness  often  arises  from  an  exuberance  of  ima- 
gination;  jjroZiiziy  from  the  want  of  imagination;  on 
the  other  hand  the  former  may  be  coupled  with  great 
superficiality,  and  the  latter  with  great  solidity. 

Gibbon  and  other  modern  writers  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  diffuscness.  Lord  Clarendon  and  many 
English  writers  preceding  I>im  are  chargeable  withpro- 
lixity;  'Few  authors  are  more  clear  and  perspicuous 
on  the  whole  than  Archbishop  Tillotson  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  yet  neither  of  them  are  rcmarltable  for 
precision ;  they  are  loose  and  diffuse.^ — Blair.  *  I  look 
upon  a  tedious  talker,  or  what  is  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  a  story-teller,  to  he  mnch  more  insuffer- 
able than  ajjroZia;  writer.'— Steele. 

SENTENCE,  PROPOSITION,  PERIOD,  PHRASE. 
SenVmce^  in  Latin  sententia,  is  but  a  variation  of 
Bentim(mt  (v.  Opinion);  proposition,  v.  Proposal; 
period,  in  Latin  periodus,  Greek  7rcpioi5os,  from  irepl 
about  and  h&ds  way,  signifies  the  circuit  or  round  of 
words,  which  renders  the  sense  comolete;  phrase, 
from  the  G'eek  <{)pd^6>  to  speak,  signifies  the  words  ut- 
tered 


The  sentence  consists  of  any  woids  which  convey 
sentiment;   the  proposition  consists  of  the  thing  sel 
before  the  mind,  that  is,  cither  before  our  ov/n  minds 
or  the  minds  of  others;  lience  the  leiin  sentence  has 
more  especial  regard  to  tlie  form  of  words,  and  the 
proposition  to  the  matter  contained,  '  Some  expect  in 
letters  pointed  sentences  and  foicible  per^ds.' — John- 
son.   'In  1417,  it  required  all  the  eloquence  and  au 
thorlty  of  the  famous  Gershon  to  prevail  upon  the 
council  of  Constance  lo  condemn  this  proposition^  thai 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  assassination  is  a  virtue 
n^pre  meiitorious  in  a  knightthan  a  squirc.'—RoDKRT 
SON.    Sentence  and  proposition  are  botli  used  techni- 
cally or  otherwise:  the  former  in  gra.mmar  and  rhetorick, 
the  latter  in  logick.    Tlie  sentence  is  simple  arid  com- 
plex ;  the  proposition  \s  universal  or  particular.    Period 
and  phy-ascj  hke  sentence,  aie  forms  of  words,  but  they 
are  solely  so,  whereas  the  sentence  depends  on  the 
connexion  of  ideas  by  whicli  it  is  formed ;  we  speak 
of  sentences  either  as  to  their  structure  or  tfieir  senli 
ment ;    hence  the  sentence  is  either  grammatical  or 
moral;  ^  A  sentence  maybe  defined,  a  moral  instruc- 
tion couched  in  a  few  words.'— Broome.    l.'he  period 
regards  only  the  structure  ;  itiseither  well  or  ill-turned, 
long  or  short,  it  is  in  fact  a  complete  sentence  from 
one  full  stop  lo  another;  '■Periods  are  beautiful  when 
th6y  are  not   too  iong.' — Ben  Jonson.      The  term 
phrase  denotes  the  character  of  the  words ; 
Disastrous  words  can  best  disasters  show, 
In  angry  phrase  the  angry  passions  glow. 

Elphinstone. 
Hence  it  is  either  vulgar  or  polite,  idiomatick  or  general; 
the  sentence  must  consist  of  at  least  twowordsto  make 
sense;  thephrase  may  be  a  single  word  or  otherwise 

SILENCE,  TACITURNITY. 

*  The  Latins  have  the  two  verbs  sileo  and  taceo; 
the  former  of  which  is  interpreted  by  some  to  signify 
to  cease  to  speak ;  and  the  latter  not  to  begin  to  speak  : 
others  maintain  the  direct  contrary.  According  to  the 
present  use  of  the  words,  silence  cxi)resses  less  than 
taciturnity:  the  silent  man  does  not  speak;  the  tacitui-n 
man  will  not  speak  at  all.  Tlie  Latins  designated  the 
most  profound  silence  by  the  epithet  of  taciturna  ai- 
lentia. 

Silence  is  either  occasional  or  habitual ;  it  may  arise 
fiom  circumstances  or  charncter  ■  taciturnity  is  niofatly 
habitual,  and  springs  Horn  disposition.  A  loquacious 
man  may  be  silent  if  he  has  no  one  to  speak  to  liim, 
and  a  prudent  man  will  always  be  silentwhere  he 
finds  that  speaking  would  be  dangerous;  a  taciturn 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  may  occasionally  make  an 
effort  to  speak,  but  he  never  speaks  without  an  effort 
When  silence  is  habitual,  it  does  not  spring  from  an 
unamiable  character;  but  taciturnity  has  always  its 
source  in  a  vicious  temper  of  the  mind.  A  silent  man 
may  frequently  contract  a  habitof  5iZe7icefro]n  thought- 
fulness,  modesty,  or  the  fear  of  offending:  a  man  is 
taciturn  only  from  the  sullcnncss  and  gloominess  of 
his  temper  Habits  of  retirement  render  men  silent; 
savages  seldom  break  their  si'Zence:  company  will  not 
correct  taciturnity,  but  ratlier  increase  it.  The  ob- 
server is  necessarily  sz^cni;  if  bespeaks,  it  is  only  in 
order  to  observe;  the  melancholy*  man  is  naturally  ta- 
citurn; if  bespeaks, itiswith  pain  to  himself.  Seneca 
says,  talk  little  witli  otheis  and  mu^^  with  yourself; 
the  silent  man  observes  this  precept ,  :he  tacitui~n  man 
exceeds  it ; 
Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  of  joy : 
I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. 
Shaksfearic. 
'Pythagoras  enjoined  his  scholars  in  ahsohxte  silence 
for  a  long  novitiate.  I  am  far  from  approving  sucli  a 
taciturnity;  but  1  highly  approve  the  end  and  intent  of 
Pythagoras'  injunction.' — Chatham. 

SILENT,  DUMB,  MUTE,  SPEECHLESS. 
Not  speaking  is  the  common  idea  included  in  the 
signification  of  these  terms,  which  differ  either  in  the 
cause  or  the  circumstance:  silent  {v.  Silent)  is  alto- 
gether an  indefinite  and  general  term,  expressing  little 
more  than  the  common  idea.     We  may  be  silerU 

*  "V  ie  Abbe  Roubaud:  "  Silencieu.v,  tacUurne." 
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ttooause  we  will  not  speak,  or  we  may  be  silent  because 
we  cannot  speak;  but  iu  distinction  from  the  oilier 
terms  it  is  always  employed  in  the  ibrmer  case.  Some- 
liraes  ii  is  also  used  iigurativcly  to  denote  sending  ibrtti 
iiu  sound ; 

And  just  before  tlio  confines  of  the  wood, 
Tlie  gliding  Lethe  leads  hei- silent  flood. 

Dryden. 
Oumbi  fium  the  German  duvim  stupid  or  idiotick,  de- 
notes a  physical  incapacity  to  speak :  hence  persons  are 
said  to  be  born  dumb ;  they  may  likewise  be  dumb  from 
temporary  physical  causes,  as  from  grief,  shame,  and 
the  like;  or  a  person  may  be  struck  dumi* ;  'Thetrutli 
of  it  is,  half  the  great  talkers  in  the  nation  would  be 
struck  dumb  were  this  fountain  of  discourse  (party 
lies)  dried  up.'— Addisoh. 

'T  is  listening  fear  and  duvih  amazement  all. 
Thomson. 
Mute,  in  Latin  mutus,  Greek  ^urTtij  from  /ziJu  to  shut, 
signifies  having  a  shut  mouth,  or  a  temporary  disability 
to  speak  from  arbitrary  and  incidental  causes:  hence 
the  office  of  viutes,  or  of  persons  who  engage  not  to 
epealc  for  a  certain  time  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  pei-sons 
are  said  to  be  mute  who  dare  not  give  utterance  to 
their  thoughts; 

Mute  W£is  his  tongue,  and  upright  stood  his  hair. 
Urydes. 
Long  mute  ho  stood,  and  leaning  on  his  staff, 
His  wonder  witness'd  with  an  idiot  laugh. 

Dryden. 
Speechless,  or  void  of  speech,  denotes  a  physical  inca- 
pacity to  speak  Jrommcidental  causes;  a^  when  a 
yerson  falls  down  speechless  in  an  apoplectick  fit,  or  in 
consequence  of  a  violent  contusion ; 

But  who  can  paint  the  lover  as  he  stood, 
Pierc'd  by  severe  amazement,  hating  life, 
Speechless^  and  fixM  in  all  the  death  of  wo. 

Thomeon- 

TO  SPEAK,  SAY,  TELL. 

iSpeak,  V.  To  speak;  say^  in  Saxon  seegav,  German 
eagen,  Latin  seco  or  sequor^  changed  into  dico,  and 
Hebrew  W[  2/  to  vociferate;  tell,  in  Saxon  iac^/aK,  Low 
German  tcllan,  &c.,  is  probably  an  onomatopela  in 
language. 

To  speak  may  simply  consist  in  uttering  an  articu- 
late sound ;  but  to  saij  is  to  communicate  some  idea 
by  means  of  words:  a  cliild  begins  to  speak  the  mo- 
rrent  it  opens  its  lips  to  utter  any  acknowledged  sound  ; 
^ut  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  can  say  any  thing  :  a 
oerson  is  said  to  speak  higli  or  low,  distinctly  or  indis- 
tinctly; but  he  says  that  which  is  true  or  false,  rightor 
wrong:  a  dumb  man  cannot  speak;  a  fool  cannot  say 
any  thing  that  is  worth  hearing:  we  speak  languages, 
we  spealc  sense  or  nonsense,  we  speak  intelligibly  or 
unintelligibly;  but  we  say  what  we  think  at  the  time. 
In  an  extended  sense,  speak  may  refer  as  much  to  sense 
as  to  sound  ;  but  then  it  applies  only  to  general  cases, 
and  say  to  particular  and  passing  circumstances  of  life: 
it  is  a  great  abuse  of  the  gift  of  speech  not  to  speak  the 
trulli ;  it  is  very  culpable  in  a  person  to  say  that  he  will 
do  a  tiring  and  not  to  do  it. 

To  say  and  tell  are  both  the  ordinary  actions  of  men 
*.n  their  daily  intercourse;  but  say  is  very  partial,  it 
may  comprehend  single,  unconnected  sentences,  or  even 
s^ngIe  words:  we  may  say  yes  or  no;  but  we  tell  that 
which  is  connected,  and  which  forms  more  or  less  of  a 
narrative.  To  say  is  to  communicate  thai  which 
passes  in  our  own  minds,  to  express  our  ideas  and 
feelings  as  they  rise ;  to  tell  is  to  communicate  events 
or  circumstances  respecting  ourselves  or  others:  it  is 
not  good  to  let  children  say  foolish  things  for  the  sake 
of  talking;  it  is  still  worse  for  them  to  be  encouraged 
in  tellivg  every  thing  they  hear:  when  every  one  is 
allowed  to  say  what  he  likes  and  what  he  thinks,  there 
will  commonly  be  more  speakers  than  hearers ;  those 
who  accustom  themselves  to  tell  long  stories  impose  a 
lax  upon  others,  which  is  not  repaid  by  the  pleasure  of 
thftir  company.  • 

Men's  reputations  depend  upon  wnat  others  say  of 
them  ;  reports  are  spread  by  means  of  one  man  telling 
another;  *  Hethatquestionelh  much  shall  learn  niucli, 
and  content  much  fcT  he  sha'J  give  occasion  to  those 
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whom  he  askelh  to  please  themselves  in  speaking.*— 

Bacon. 

SflT/,  Yoikc  (for  sure,  il  any,  thou  canst  telt)^ 
What  virtue  is,  who  practise  it  so  well. 

Jl£NY.>S. 

NEWS,  TIDINGS. 
J\rcws  implies  any  thing  jiew  that  is  related  or  circu 
lated ;  but  tidings,  from  tide,  signifies  that  which  flows 
in  periodically  like  the  tide,  and  comes  in  at  the  mo- 
ment the  thing  happens,      JVews  is  unexpected;  it 
serves  to  gratify  idle  curicsity;  'I  wonder  that  in  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  you  can  take  pleasure  iu 
writing  any  tiling  but  news.'— Spectator.     Tidings 
are  expected  ;  tliey  serve  to  allay  anxiety; 
Too  soon  some  demon  to  my  father  bora 
The  tidings  that  his  heart  with  anguish  tore 

Falconer 
In  time  of  war  the  publick  are  eager  after  news ;  and 
they  who  have  relatives  in  the  army  are  anxious  tc 
have  tidings  of  them. 

TO  REPEAT,  RECITE,  REHEARSE, 
RECAPITULATE. 

The  idea  of  going  over  any  words,  or  actions,  lit 
common  to  all  these  terms.  Repeat,  from  the  Latin 
rcpeto  to  seek,  or  go  over  again,  is  the  general  term 
including  only  the  common  idea.  To  recitej  rehearse 
and  recapitulate,  are  modes  of  repetition,  conveying 
each  some  accessory  idea.  To  recite  is  to  repeat  in  a 
formal  manner;  to  rehearse  is  to  repeat  or  recite  by 
way  of  preparation ;  to  recapitulate  is  to  repeat  in  a 
minute  and  specifick  manner.  We  repeat  both  actions 
and  words;  we  recite  only  words:  we  repeat  single 
words,  or  even  sounds;  we  recite  always  a  form  of 
words:  we  repeat  our  own  words,  or  the  words  of  an- 
other; we  7-ecite  only  the  words  of  another:  we  repeal 
a  name;  we  7-cciie  an  ode,  or  a  set  of  verses;  ynQ  repeat 
for  purposes  of  general  convenience;  we  recite  for  the 
convenience  or  amusement  of  others;  we  rehearse  ffy 
some  specifick  purpose,  either  for  the  amusement  o» 
instruction  of  others :  we  recapitulate  for  the  instTuc 
tion  of  others.  One  repeats  that  which  he  wishes  to 
be  heard ; 

I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 

Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met. 

Dryden 
A  piece  of  poetry  is  recited  before  a  company 
'  Whenever  the  practice  of  recitation  was  disused,  tlie 
works,  whether  poetical  or  historical,  perished  with 
the  authors.' — Johnson.  A  piece  is  rehearsed  in  pri 
vate,  which  is  intended  to  \ie:recited  in  publick; 

Now  take  your  turns,  ye  muses,  to  rehearse 

His  friend's  complaints,  and  mighty  magick  verse. 

Dryden 
One  recapitulates  the  general  heads  of  that  which  we 
have  already  spoken  in  detail ;  '  The  parts  of  a  judge 
are  to  direct  the  evidence  to  moderate  length,  repetition, 
or  impertinency  of  speech,  to  recapitulate,  select,  and 
collate  the  material  points  of  that  whicli  has  been 
said.' — Bacon.  A  master  must  always  repeat  Jo  hia 
scholars  the  instruction  which  he  wishes  them  to  re- 
member; Homer  is  said  to  have  recited  his  vei-ses  in 
difTeient  parts;  players  rehearse  their  different  parts 
before  they  perform  in  publick;  mimBleis  recapitulate 
the  leading  points  in  their  discourse. 

To  repeat  is  commonly  to  use  the  same  words;  tc 
recite,  to  rehearse,  and  to  recapitulate,  do  not  nece& 
sarily  require  any  verbal  sameness.  We  repeat  lite- 
rally what  we  hear  spoken  by  another;  but  we  rcciU 
and  rehearse  events;  and  we  recapitulate  in  a  concise 
manner  what  has  been  uttered  in  a  particular  manner. 
An  echo  repeats  with  the  greatest  possible  precision; 
Homer  recites  the  names  of  all  the  Grecian  and  Trojan 
leaders,  together  with  the  names  and  account  of  their 
countries,  and  the  number  of  the  forces  which  tliey 
commanded;  Virgil  makes  ^Eneas  to  rehearse  before 
Dido  and  her  courtiers  the  slory  of  the  captuie  of 
Troy,  and  liis  own  adventures;  a  judge  recapitulates 
evidence  to  a  jury.  ' 

To  repeat,  recite,  and  recapitulate  are  employed  in 
writing,  as  well  as  in  speaking;  rehearse  is  only  a 
mode  of  speaking.    U  is'soiitctimes  a  beaut>  in  style  to 
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repeat  particular  words  on  certain  occasions ;  an  his- 
torian finds  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  the  principal 
events  of  any  particular  period. 

REPETITION,  TAUTOLOGY. 

Repetition  is  to  tautology  as  the  genus  to  llie  species : 
the  latter  being  a  species  of  vicious  repetition.  There 
may  be  frequent  repetitions  which  are  warranted  by 
necessity  or  convenience;  but  tautology  is  that  which 
nowise  adds  to  either  the  sense  or  the  sound.  A  repe- 
tition may,  or  may  not,  consist  of  literally  the  same 
words;  but  tautology,  from  the  Greek  ravrd  tlie  same, 
and  Xrfycf  a  word,  supposes  such  a  sameness  in  ex- 
pression, as  renders  the  signification  the  same.  In  the 
liturcy  of  the  church  of  England  there  are  some  repe- 
titions, which  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  worship;  in 
most  extemporary  prayers  there  is  much  tautology, 
that  destioya  the  religious  effect  of  the  whole;  '  That 
is  truly  and  really  tautology,  where  the  same  thing  is 
repeated,  though  under  never  so  much  variety  of  ex- 
pression.'— South. 

TO  RELATE,  RECOUNT,  DESCRIBE. 

Relate,  in  Lalin  relatus,  participle  of  referro,  sig- 
nifies to  bring  that  to  the  notice  of  others  which  has 
before  been  brought  to  our  own  notice;  recount  is  pro- 
perly to  count  again,  or  count  over  again;  describe, 
from  the  Lalin  scribo  to  write,  is  literally  to  write 
down. 

The  idea  of  giving  an  account  of  events  or  circum- 
stances is  common  to  all  these  terms,  which  differ  in 
the  object  and  circumstances  of  the  action.  Relate  is 
said  generally  of  all  events,  both  of  those  which  con- 
cern others  as  well  as  ourselves; 

O  Muse !  the  causes  and  the  crimes  relate^ 

What  goddess  was  provok'd,  and  whence  iier  hate. 

Drvden. 
Recount  is  said  particularly  of  those  which  concern 
ourselves,  or  in  which  we  are  interested  ; 
To  recount  Aimiglity  works 
Whal  words  or  tongue  of  serajih  can  suffice  ? 
Milton. 
Those  who  relate  all  they  hear  often  relate  that  which 
never  happened;  it  is  a  yraiification  to  an  old  soldier 
to  recount  all  the  transactions  in  which  he  bore  a  part 
during  the  military  career  of  his  early  youth.  Events 
are  related  that  have  happened  at  any  period  of  time 
immediate  or  remote ;  one  recounts  mostly  tlmse  things 
which  have  been  long  passed :  in  recounting,  the 
memory  reverts  to  past  Scenes,  and  counts  over  all 
that  has  deeply  interested  the  mind.  Travellers  are 
pleased  to  relate  to  their  friends  whatever  they  have 
seen  remarkable  in  other  countries ;  the  recounting  of 
our  adventures  in  distant  regions  of  the  globe  has  a 
peculiar  hiterest  for  all  whohear  them.  We  may  re- 
lafe  either  by  writing  or  by  v;ord  of  mouth  ;  we  recount 
only  by  word  of  mouth:  writers  of  travels  sometimes 
give  themselves  a  latitude  in  relating  more  than  they 
have  either  heard  or  seen;  he  who  recounts  tlie  ex- 
ploits of  heroism,  which  he  has  either  witnessed  or 
performed,  will  always  meet  with  a  delighted  au- 
dience. 

Relate  and  recount  are  fttiid  of  that  only  which 
passes;  describe  is  said  of  that  which  exists:  we  re- 
late the  particulars  of  our  journey;  and  we  describe 
the  country  we  f„iss  through.  Personal  adventure  is 
always  the  subject  of  a  relation;  the  quality  and  con- 
di^ion  of  things  are  those  of  the  descrip'tion.  We 
relate  what  happened  on  meeting  a  fiiend  ;  we  describe 
the  dresd  of  the  parties,  or  the  ceremonies  which  are 
usual  on  particular  occasions;  'In  describing  a  rough 
torrent  or  deluge,  the  numbers  should  run  easy  and 
flowing.'— Poi'E. 


RELATION,  RECITAL,  NARRATION. 

Relalwny  from  the  verb  relate,  denotes  the  act  of 
relating;  recital,  from  recite,  denotes  the  act  of  re- 
citing;  narralioc,  fiom  narrate,  denotes  the  thing 
narrated.  Relation  is  here,  as  in  the  former  para- 
graph (u.  To  relatd),  the  general,  and  the  others  parti- 
cular terms.  Relation  applies  to  every  object  which 
)b  related,  wheLher  of  a  publick  or  private,  a  national 


or  an  individual  nature;  history  is  ine  relation  uf 
national  events ;  biography  is  the  relation  of  particulai 
lives;  'Those  relations  are  commonly  of  most  value 
in  which  the  writer  tells  his  own  story.' — Johnson. 
Recital  is  the  relation  or  repetition  of  actual  or  existing 
circumstances;  we  listen  to  Xherecital  of  misfortunes, 
distresses,  and  the  like;  '  Old  men  fall  easily  into  re- 
citals  of  past  transactions.' — Johnson.  The  relation 
may  concern  matters  of  indifference;  the  recital  is 
always  of  something  that  affects  the  interests  of  some 
individual:  tlie  pages  of  the  journalist  are  filled  with 
the  relation  of  daily  occurrences  wiiich  simply  amuse 
in  the  reading;  but  the  recital  of  another's  woes  often 
draws  tears  from  the  audience  to  whom  it  is  made. 

Relation  and  recital  arc  seldom  employed  but  in 
connexion  with  the  object  related  or  recited;  narrativt 
is  mostly  used  by  itself:  hence  we  say  the  relation  of 
any  particular  circumstance;  the  recital  of  any  one's 
calamities;  but  an  affecting  narrative,  or  a  simple 
narrative;  'Cynthia  was  much  taken  with  \\iy  nar 
rative.' — Tatlkr. 


ANECDOTES,  MEMOIRS,  CHRONICLES, 

ANNALS. 

Anecdote,  from  the  Greek  dvEKdoTos,  signifies  what 
is  communicated  in  a  private  way ;  memoirs,  in  French 
memoires,  from  the  word  memory,  signifies  what  serves 
to  help  the  memory;  chronicle,  in  French  chronicle, 
from  the  Greek  xpi^vos  time,  signifies  an  account  of  the 
times;  annals,  from  the  Frencli  annales,  the  Latin 
annus  a  year,  signifies  a  detail  of  what  passes  in  the 
year. 

All  thd^e  terms  mark  a  species  of  narrative  more  or 
less  connected,  that  may  serve  as  materials  for  a  re 
gular  history. 

Anecdotes  consist  of  personal  or  detached  circum- 
stances of  a  publick  or  private  nature,  involving  one 
subject  or  more.  Anecdotes  may  be  either  moral  or 
political,  literary  or  biographical ;  they  may  serve  aa 
characteristicks  of  any  individual,  or  of  any  particular 
nation  or  age;  'I  allude  to  those  papers  in  which  I 
treat  of  the  literature  of  the  Greeks,  carrying  down 
my  history  in  a  chain  of  anecdotes  from  the  earliest 
poets  to  the  death  of  Menander.'— Cumbij:rland 

Memoirs  may  include  anecdotes,  as  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  leading  subject  on  which  they 
treat;  memoirs  are  rather  connected  than  complete; 
they  are  a  partial  narrative  respecting  an  individualj 
and  comprehending  matter  of  a  publick  or  private 
nature ;  they  serve  as  memorials  of  what  ought  not  tc 
be  forgotten,  and  lay  the  foundation  either  for  a  history 
or  a  life;  '  Ccesar  gives  us  nothing  but  me»ioi>s  of  his 
own  times.' — Cullen. 

Chronicles  and  annals  are  altogether  of  a  publick 
nature;  and  approach  the  nearest  to  the  regular  and 
genuine  history.  Chronicles  register  the  events  as  they 
pass;  annals  digest  them  into  order,  as  they  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Chronicles  are  minute  as  to 
the  exact  point  of  time;  annals  only  preserve  c 
general  order  within  the  period  of  a  year. 

Chronicles  detail  the  events  of  small  as  well  as  largi 
comtnunities,  as  of  particular  districts  and  cities 
annals  detail  only  the  events  of  nations.  Chronicles 
include  domestick  incidents  or  such  things  as  concern 
individunls.  The  word  annals,  in  its  proper  sense, 
relates  only  to  such  things  as  affuct  the  great  body  of 
the  publick,  but  it  Is  frcqnenlly  employed  in  an  im- 
proper sense.  Chronicles  may  be  confined  to  simple 
matter  of  fact;  annals  may  enter  into  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  events;  'His  eye  was  so  piercing 
that,  as  ancient  chronicles  report,  he  could  blunt  th? 
weapons  of  his  enemies  only  by  looking  at  them ' 
Johnson. 

Could  you  with  patience  hear,  or  I  relate, 
O  nymph !  the  tedious  annals  of  our  fate, 
Through  such  a  train  of  woes  if  I  should  run 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done. 
Dryden 
Anecdotes  require  point  and  vivacity,  as  they  seem 
rather  to  amuse  than  itfciruci ;  the  grave  historian  will 
always  use  them  witli  caution;  memoirs  rtjquire  au- 
theitticity;   chronicles    requite  accuracy;   annals  re- 
qiure  clearness  of  narration,  method  in  the  disposition, 
impartiality  in  the  representation,  with  almost  every 
requisite  that  constitutes  the  true  historian. 
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Anecdotes  and  memoirs  are  of  more  modern  use : 
ckruniclcs  and  annals  were  frequent  in  former  ages; 
tii'jy  weie  the  first  liistoiick  monuments  which  were 
stamped  with  the  impression  of  Iho  simple,  frank,  and 
rude  mauriers  of  early  tunes.  The  ckninicles  of  our 
presen'.  times  are  priucipally  to  be  foiiud  in  newspapers 
and  ui;\>;uziites ;  ttte  anriah  in  annual  rei^Msters  or 
retrospects 


ACCOUNT,  NARRATIVE,  DESCRIPTION. 

*4ccoii7i£,  V.  Account,  reckoning;  narrative,  from 
narrate,  is  in  L'ltiii  narratns,  participle  of  varro  or 
ffnarj'o,  signifies  that  wliich  is  made  known  ;  descrip- 
tion^ from  describe,  in  Latin  describo,  or  dc  and  scribo, 
signifies  that  which  is  written  down.  , 

Account  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms;  what- 
ever is  no*ed  as  worthy  of  remark  is  an  account;  nar- 
rative is  an  account  narrated ;  descHption  an  account 
described 

Account  has  no  reference  to  the  person  giving  the 
account;  a  narratioB  must  have  a  narrator;  a  de- 
scription must  have  a  describer.  An  account  may 
come  froni  one  or  several  quarters,  or  no  specified 
quarter ;  but  a  narrative  and  description  bespeak 
tiicmselves  as  the  production  of  some  individual. 

An  account  may  be  the  statement  of  a  single  fact 
only ;  a  narrative  must  always  consist  of  several  con- 
nected incidents;  a  rfescripd'oji  of  several  unconnected 
particulars  respecting  some  common  object. 

An  account  and  a  description  may  be  communicated 
either  verbally  or  in  writuig;  a  narrative  is  mostly 
written. 

An  account  maybe  given  of  political  events,  natural 
phenomena,  and  doinesiick  occurrences ;  as  the  sign- 
ing of  a  treaty,  the  march  of  an  army,  the  death  and 
funeral  of  an  individual ;  'A  man  of  business,  in  good 
company,  who  gives  an  account  of  his  abilities  and 
despatches,  is  hardly  more  insupportable  than  her  they 
tall  a  notable  woman.' — Steele.  A7iarra(7oeismostly 
peisonal,  respecting  the  adventures,  the  travels,  the 
Jangers,  and  the  escapes  of  some  particular  person; 
^ Few  narratives  will,  either  to  men  or  women,  appear 
more  incredible  than  the  histories  ot  the  Amazons.' — 
Johnson.  A  description  does  not  so  much  embrace 
occurrences,  as  characters,  appearances,  beauties,  de- 
fects, and  attributes  in  general;  'Most  readers,  I  be- 
lieve, are  more  charmed  with  Milton's  description  of 
paradise  than  of  hell.' — Addison. 

Accounts  from  the  armies  are  anxiously  looked  for 
in  time  of  war.  Whenever  a  narrative  is  interesting, 
it  is  a  species  of  reading  eagerly  sought  after.  The 
descriptions  which  are  given  of  the  eruptions  of  vol- 
canoes aip  calculated  to  awaken  a  strong  degree  of 
curiosity.  An  account  may  be  false  or  true ;  a  narra- 
tive clear  or  confused;  a  description  lively  or  dull. 

FABLE,  TALE,  NOVEL,  ROMANCE. 

Fable,  in  Latin/a&7iZ(i,  from /or  to  speak  or  tell,  and 
tale,  from  to  tell,  both  designate  a  species  of  narration  ; 
novel,  in  Italian  novella,  is  an  extended  lale  that  has 
nor.eliy:  romance,  from  the  Italian  romanio,  is  a  won- 
derful talc,  or  a  tale  of  wonders,  such  as  was  most  in 
vogue  in  the  dark  ages  of  European  literature. 

Different  species  of  composition  are  expressed  by  the 
above  words.  The  fable  is  allegorical ;  its  actions  are 
natural,  but  its  agents  are  mostly  imaginary;  '  When 
[  travelled,  I  took  a  particular  delight  in  liearing  the 
Bongs  and  fables  that  are  come  from  father  to  son,  and 
are  most  In  vogue  among  the  common  people.' — Addi- 
son. The  tale  is  fictitious,  but  not  imaginary;  both 
the  agents  and  actions  are  drawn  from  the  passing 
scenes  of  Jife; 

Of  Jason,  Theseus,  and  such  worthies  old, 

Light  seem  the  tales  antiquity  has  told.— Waller. 
Gods  and  goddesses,  animals  and  men,  trees,  vege- 
tables, and  inanimate  objects  in  general,  may  be  made 
the  agents  of  a  f aide:  but  of  a  («Ze,  properly  speaking, 
only  men  or  supetnatural  spirits  can  be  the  aj^ents ;  of 
the  forcrier  description  are  the  celebrated  fables  of 
iEsop;  and  of  the  laltei  the  tales  of  Marnionlel,  the 
ales  of  the  Genii,  the  Chinese  tales,  &c.  Fables  are 
written  for  instruction;  tales  principally  for  amuse- 
ment: fables  consist  mostly  of  only  one  incident  or 
action,  from  whicii  a  moral  may  be  drawn;  tales 
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always  of  many,  which  excite  an  interest  for  an  in 
dividual. 

The  tale  when  compared  with  the  novel  is  a  simple 
kind  of  fiction,  it  consists  of  but  few  persona  in  thn 
drama;  while  the  novel  on  the  contrary  admits  ol 
every  possible  varicy  in  characters:  the  tale  is  told 
without  much  art  or  contrivance  to  keep  the  reader  in 
suspense,  without  any  deptli  of  plot  or  importance  iu 
tlie  catastrophe ;  the  novel  altbrds  tlie  greatest  scop« 
for  exciting  an  interest  by  the  rapid  succesBion  of 
events,  the  involvemenia  of  interestiii,  and  the  unravel 
lingof  its  plots;  'A  novel  conducted  upon  one  uniform 
plan,  containing  a  series  of  events  in  familiar  life,  is  in 
effect  a  protracted  comedy  not  divided  into  acts.' — 
CuMBKKLAND.  If  the  iiovel  awakens  the  attention, 
the  romance  rivets  the  wliole  oiind  and  engages  the 
affections;  it  presents  nothing  but  what  is  extraordi 
nary  and  calculated  to  fill  the  imagination :  of  the 
former  description,  Cervantes,  La  Sage,  and  Fielding 
have  given  us  the  best  specimens;  and  of  the  latter 
we  have  ilie  best  modern  specimens  froin  the  pea  of 
Mrs.  Radclift'e;  'In  the  romances  formerly  written, 
every  transaction  and  sentiment  was  so  remote  from 
all  that  passes  among  men,  that  the  reader  wa3  in 
little  danger  of  making  any  application  to  liimself.'- 

JOUNSON. 


ANECDOTE,  STORY,  TALE. 

Anecdote,  v.  Anecdotes;  story,  like  history,  comca 
from  the  Greek  itrropfw  to  relate. 

An  anecdote  {v.  Anecdotes)  has  but  little  incident,  and 
no  plot:  a  story  may  have  many  incidents,  and  an  im- 
portant catastrophe  annexed  to  it,  the  word  story  being 
a  contraction  of  history :  there  are  many  anecdotes  re- 
lated of  Dr.  Johnson,  some  of  which  are  of  a  trifling  na- 
ture, and  others  characteristick;  stories  are  generally 
told  to  young  people  of  ghosts  and  visions,  which  are 
calculated  to  act  on  their  fears. 

An  anecdote  is  pleasing  and  pretty  ;  a  stoi-y  is  fright 
ful  or  melancholy :  an  anecdote  always  consists  of  some 
matter  of  fact;  a  story  is  founded  on  that  which  is  real. 
Anecdotes  are  related  of  some  distinguished  persons, 
displaying  their  characters  or  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives;  'How  admirably  •Rapin,  the  most  popular 
among  the  French  criticks,  was  qualified  to  sit  in  judge- 
ment upon  Homer  and  Thucydides,  Demosthenes  and 
Plato,  may  be  gathered  from  an  anecdote  preserved  by 
Menage,  who  atlirnis  upon  his  own  knowledge  that  Le 
Fevre  and  Saumur  furnished  this  assuming  critick  with 
the  Greek  passages  which  he  had  to  cite,  Rapin  himself 
being  totally  ignorant  of  that  language.'— Warton. 
Stories  from  life,  however  striking  and  wonderful,  will 
seldiim  impress  so  powerfully  as  those  which  are  drawn 
from  the  world  of  spirits;  '  This  s(ory  I  once  intended 
to  omit,  as  it  appears  with  no  great  evidence ;  nor  have 
Imet  with  any  confirmation  butin  a  letter  of  Farquhar, 
and  he  only  relates  that  the  funeral  of  Drydeu  was  la- 
multiiary  and  confused.' — Johnson.  Anecdotes  serve 
to  amuse  men,  stories  to  amuse  children. 

The  sior?/ is  either  an  actual  fact,  orsomething  feign- 
ed ;  the  tale  is  always  feigned:  stories  are  circulated 
respecting  tlie  accidents  and  occurrences  which  happen 
to  persons  in  the  same  place  ;  tales  of  distress  are  told 
by  many  merely  to  excite  compassion.  Wlien  both 
are  taken  for  that  which  is  fictitious,  the  story  is  either 
an  untruth,  or  falsifying  of  some  fact,  or  it  is  altogether 
an  invention ;  the  tale  is  always  an  invention.  As 
an  untruth,  the  story  is  commonly  told  by  children; 
and  as  a  fiction,  the  story  is  commonly  made  for 
children ; 

Meantime  the  village  rouses  up  the  fire. 

While  well  attested,  and  as  well  believed, 

Heard  solemn,  goes  the  goblin  story  round, 

Thomsok. 

The  tale  is  of  deeper  invention,  and  serves  for  a  mor« 

serious  end,  good  or  bad  ; 
He  makes  that  pow'r  to  trembling  nations  known. 
But  rarely  this,  not  for  each  vulgar  end. 
As  superstitious  idle  tales  pretend.— Jenyns. 

CAST,  TURN,  DESCRIPTION,  CHARACTER. 
Casty  from  the  verb  to  cast  (v.  To  cast\  signifies  thai 
which  is  cast,  and  here,  by  an  extension  of  the  sense, 
the  form '»  which  it  is  cast:  (mjti,  from  the  verb  tfl 
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liii-Ti,  signifies  also  he  a^t  cf  turnings  or  the  manner  of 
turning;  description  signifies  the  act  of  describings  or 
the  iliiiii;  which  is  to  be  described;  character  is  itiat 
by  wliich  the  character  is  known  or  detei'mined  {v. 
Character) . 

What  is  cast  is  artificial ;  what  turns  is  natural :  the 
former  is  the  act  of  some  foreign  agent;  the  latter  is 
the  act  of  the  subject  itself:  hence  the  cast^  as  applica- 
ble to  persons,  respects  tliat  which  they  are  made  by  cir- 
cumstances ;  ihe  turn,  that  which  they  are  by  them- 
selves :  thus  there  are  religious  casts  in  India,  that  is, 
men  r.ast  in  a  certain  form  of  religion  ;  and  men  of  a 
particular  moral  cast,  that  is,  such  as  are  cast  in  a  par- 
ticular mould  as  respects  their  thinking  and  acting;  so 
ill  like  manner  men  of  a  particular  turn,  tliat  is,  as  i"e- 
specls  tiieir  inclinations  and  tastes;  'My  mind  is  of  such 
a  particular  cast^  that  the  falling  of  a  shower  of  rain, 
or  tlie  whistling  of  the  wind  at  such  a  lime  (the  night 
season)  is  apt  to  fill  my  thouglits  with  something  awful 
and  solemn.' — Addison.  'Tiiere  is  a  very  odd  turn  of 
thought  required  for  this  sort  of  writing  (the  fairy  way 
of  writing,  as  Dryden  calls  it)  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for 
a  poet  to  succeed  in  it,  who  has  not  a  particular  cast  of 
fancy.' — Addison.  Description  is  a  term  less  definite 
than  either  of  the  two  former;  it  respects  all  that  may 
be  said  of  a  person,  but  particularly  tliat  which  distin- 
guishes a  man  from  others,  either  in  Ids  mode  of  think- 
ing or  acting,  in  his  habits,  in  his  manners,  in  his  lan- 
guage, or  liis  taste;  'Christian  statesmen  think  that 
those  do  not  believe  Christianity  who  do  not  care  it 
should  be  preached  to  the  poor.  But  as  ihey  know  that 
charity  is  not  confined  to  any  description,  they  are  not 
deprived  of  a  due  and  anxious  sensation  of  pity  to  the 
distresses  of  the  miserable  great.' — Burke.  The  cha- 
racter in  this  sense  is  a  species  of  description,  namely, 
the  description  of  the  prominent  features  by  which  an 
object  is  distinguished ; 

Each  drew  fair  characters.,  yet  none 
Of  those  they  feign'd  excels  their  own. 

Dhnham. 

The  cast  is  that  which  marks  a  man  to  others  ;  the 
CHTTi  is  that  which  may  be  known  only  to  a  man's  self; 
the  iescription  or  character  is  that  by  which  he  is  de- 
scribed or  made  known  to  plhers. 

The  cast  is  that  which  is  fixed  and  unchangeable ; 
the  turn  is  that  which  may  be  again  turned;  and  the 
description  or  character  is  that  which  varies  with  the 
circumstances. 

LIST,  ROLL,  CATALOGUE,  REGISTER. 

List,  in  Frencli  liste,  and  German  liste,  comes  from 
tlie  German  Iciste  a  last,  signifying  in  general  any  long 
and  narrow  body;  roZ^  signifies  in  general  any  thing 
rolled  up,  particularly  paper  with  its  written  contents  ; 
catalogue,  in  Latin  catalogus.,  Greek  KaraXoyo^,  from 
(caruXfyw  to  write  down,  signifies  a  written  enumera- 
tion ;  register  comes  from  the  Latm  verb  regero  (v. 
To  enrol). 

A  collection  of  objects  brought  into  some  kind  of 
order  is  the  common  idea  included  in  the  signification 
of  these  terms.  The  contents  and  disposition  of  a  list 
is  the  most  simple;  it  consists  of  littlemore  than  names 
arranged  under  one  another  in  a  long  narrow  line,  as  a 
list  of  words,  a  list  of  plants  and  flowers,  a  hst  of 
voters,  a  list  of  visits,  a  list  of  deaths,  of  births,  of 
marriages  ;  '  After  I  had  read  over  the  list  of  the  per- 
sons elected  into  the  Tiers  Etat,  nothing  which  they 
afterward  did  could  appear  astonishing.'— Burke. 
ReU,wh\ch  is  figuratively  put  for  the  contents  of  a  roZ^, 
!«*  a  list  rolled  up  for  convenience,  as  a  long  roll  of 
iaints;  'It  appears  from  the  ancient  ro^is  of  parlia- 
ment, and  from  the  manner  of  choosing  the  lords  of  ar- 
ticles, that  tlie  proceedings  of  that  high  court  must 
have  been  in  a  great  measuie  under  their  direction.' — 
Robertson.  Catalogue  involves  more  details  than  a 
simple  list ;  it  specifies  not  only  names,  but  dates,  quali- 
ties, and  circumstances.  A  list  of  books  contains  tlieir 
titles;  ti  catalogue  oi  hook^  contains  an  enumeration 
of  their  size,  price,  number  of  volumes,  edition,  &c. ; 
a  roll  of  saints  simply  specifies  tlieir  names;  a  cata- 
iogue  of  saints  enters  into  particulars  of  their  ages, 
deaths,  &c.; 

Ay!  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men. 

As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 

All  by  the  iiane  of  dogs.— SHAKspKiRE 


A  register  contums  mort  thaneifner;  for  it  contains 
events,  with  dates,  actors,  fee.  in  all  matters  of  publicJi 
interest;  I  aui  credibly  informed  by  an  antiquary  who 
has  searched  the  registers,  that  the  maids  of  honour,  in 
Q.ueen  Elizabeth's  time,  were  allowed  three  rumps  of 
beef  for  their  breakfast.' — Addison. 


TO  ENROL,  ENLIST.  OR  LIST,  REGISTER, 
RECORD. 

Enrol,  compounded  of  en  or  in  and  i-oll,  signifies  to 
place  in  a  roll,  that  is,  in  a  roll  of  paper  or  a  book ;  enlist, 
compounded  of  in  and  list,  signifies  to  put  down  in  f 
list ;  register  is  in  Latin  registrum,  from  regcstum, 
participle  of  regero^  signifying  to  put  down  in  writing; 
record,  in  Latin  rccordor,  compounded  of  re  back  or 
again,  and  cor  the  heart,  signifies  to  bring  back  to  tha 
heart,  or  call  to  mind  by  a  memorandum. 

Enrol  and  enlist  respect  persons  only :  register  re 
spects  persons  and  things;  record  respects  things  only 
Enrolls  generally  applied  to  the  act  of  inserting  namra 
in  an  orderly  manner  into  any  book;  'Anciently  no 
man  was  suffered  to  abide  in  England  above  forty  day», 
unless  he  were  enrolled  in  some  tithing  or  decennary  ' 
— Blackstone.  Enlist  is  a  species  of  enrolling  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  military,  or  persons  intended  for 
military  purposes;  'The  lords  would,  by  listing  iheii 
own  servants,  persuade  the  gentlemen  of  the  town  tc 
do  the  like.' — Clarendon.  The  enrolment  is  an  acl 
of  authority ;  tlie  enlisting  is  the  vohmtary  act  of  an  in- 
dividual. Among  tJie  Romans  it  was  the  office  of  the 
censor  to  enrol  the  names  of  all  the  citizens  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  number,  and  estimate  their  property 
In  modern  times  soldiers  are  mostly  raised  by  means 
of  enlisting. 

In  the  moral  application  of  the  terms,  to  enrol  is  to 
assign  a  certain  place  or  rank  :  to  enlist  is  to  put  one's 
self  under  a  leader,  or  attach  one's  self  to  a  party. 
Hercules  was  enrolled  among  the  gods ;  '  We  find  our 
selves  enrolled  in  this  heavenly  family  as  servants  and 
as  sons.' — Sprat.  The  common  people  are  always 
ready  to  enlist  on  the  side  of  anarchy  and  rebellion; 
'  The  time  never  was  when  I  would  have  enlisted  under 
the  bannersof  any  faction,  though  I  might  have  carried 
a  pair  of  colours,  if  I  had  not  spurned  them,  in  eithei 
legion.'— Sir  Wm.  Jones. 

To  enrol  and  register  both  imply  writing  down  in  o 
book;  but  the  former  is  a  less  formal  act  than  the  lattet 
The  insertion  of  the  bare  name  or  designation  in  a  cer 
tain  order  is  enough  to  constitute  an  enrolment.  Re 
gistering  comprehends  the  birth,  family,  and  other  col 
lateral  circumstances  of  the  individual.  Tlie  object  ot 
rrgistering  likewise  differs  from  that  of  enrolling 
What  is  registered  serves  for  future  purposes  and  is  of 
permanent  utility  to  society  in  general ;  but  what  is  en 
rolled  often  serves  only  a  particular  or  temporary  end 
Thus  in  numbering  the  people  it  is  necessary  simply  to 
enrol  their  names  ;  but  when  in  addition  to  this  it  was 
necessary,  as  among  the  Romans,  to  ascertain  their 
rank  in  the  state,  every  thing  connected  with  their  pro- 
perty, their  family,  and  their  connexions  required  to  be 
registered.  So  in  like  manner  in  more  modern  times, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  good  government 
of  the  state  to  re^/sic7-thebirlhs,  marriages,  and  deaths 
of  every  citizen.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  what  is 
registered,  as  far  as  respects  persons,  may  be  said  to  be 
enrolled;  but  what  isenrolled  is  not  always  registered; 
'I  hope  you  take  care  to  keep  an  oxact  journal,  and  to 
register  oil  occurrences  and  oliseivaiions,  *br  your 
friends  here  expect  such  a  book  of  travels  as  has'  not 
often  been  seen.' — Johnson. 

Register,  in  regard  to  record,  lias  a  no  less  obvio'is 
distinction:  the  former  is  used  for  domestick  and  civil 
transactions,  the  latter  for  publick  and  political  events 
What  is  registered  serves  for  the  daily  purposes  of  the 
community  collectively  and  individually;  what  is  re 
corded  is  treasured  up  in  a  special  manner  for  parti- 
cular reference  and  remembrance  at  a  distant  period. 
The  number  or  names  of  streets,  house.«,  cai  ringes,  and 
the  like,  are  registered  in  different  offices;  the  deeds 
and  documents  which  regard  gra^nts,  charters,  privilegefl, 
and  the  like,  either  of  individuals  or  particular  towr.s, 
are  recorded  in  the  archives  of  nations.  To  record  is, 
therefore,  a  formal  species  of  registering:  we  register 
when  we  record,  but  we  do  not  always  record  wYien 
weregister;  'The  medals  of  tlie  Romans  were  theii 
current  money ;  when  an  action  deserved  to  hcrccordei 
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m  coin,  it  was  stamped  perhaps  upon  a  liundied 
thousand  pieces  of  money,  liite  our  shiliitics  or  iialf- 
penco.*— Addison. 

In  an  extended  and  figurative  application  tliiniis  may 
be  said  to  be  registered  in  the  nieuiory,  or  events  re- 
corded in  history.  We  have  a  right  to  believe  that  the 
actions  of  good  men  are  registered  in  heaven,  and  that 
their  names  are  enrolled  amon^  the  saints  and  angels; 
the  particular  sayings  and  actions  of  princes  are  re- 
corded in  history,  and  handed  down  to  the  latest  nos- 
tcrity.  ' 


RECORD,  REGISTER,  ARCHIVE. 
Record  is  taken  for  the  thil^g  recorded;  register, 
either  for  the  thing  registered^  or  the  place  in  wliich  it 
13  registe7-ed ;  archive,  inosily  for  the  place,  and  some- 
limes  for  tlie  thing.  The  records  are  either  historical 
details,  or  short  notices;  the  registers  are  but  short 
notices  of  particular  and  local  circumstances;  the  ar- 
chives  are  always  connected  with  the  state.  Every 
place  of  antiquity  has  its  records  of  the  difterenl  cir- 
cumsianres  which  have  been  cotmected  with  its  rise 
and  progress,  and  the  various  changes  which  it  has 
experienced.  In  publick  rcn-isiers  we  find  accounts  of 
families,  and  of  their  various  connexions  and  fluctua- 
tions; in  publick  archives  we  find  all  legal  deeds  and 
^instrumenis,  which  involve  tlie  interests  of  tlie  nation, 
both  in  its  internal  and  external  econoniv. 


TO  CALL,  BID,  SUMMON,  INVITE. 

CoH,  in  its  abstract  and  original  sense,  signifies  simply 

to  gi*re  an  expression  of  the  voice,  in  which  it  agrees 

with  the  German  5cAuZ^  Swedish  sAaZia  a  sound,  Gieek 

KitXifa  to  call,  Hebrew  ^Jp  the  voice ;  hid  and  invite 

have  the  same  derivation  as  explained  In  the  preceding 
article;  sui'imon,  in  French  summer,  changed  from 
eummoncr,  Latin  submonco,  signifies  to  give  private 
notice. 

The  idea  of  signifying  one's  wish  to  another  to  do 
any  thing  is  included  in  all  these  terms. 

To  call  is  not  cmifined  to  any  particular  sound ;  we 
may  call  by  simply  raising  the  voice;  in  invite  is  not 
even  ODnfined  to  sounds;  we  may  invite  by  looks,  or 
Bigns,  or  even  by  writing:  to  bid  and  summon  require 
the  express  use  of  words.  The  actions  of  calling  nn^ 
inviting  91V0.  cnmmnw  to  animals  as  well  as  men:  the 
sheep  call  their  young  when  ihcy  bleat,  and  the  oxen 
tlieir  companions  when  they  low;  cats  and  other  fe- 
males among  the  brutes  invite  their  young  to  come  out 
from  tlieir  bed  when  it  is  proper  for  them  to  begin  to 
walk;  to  hid  and  summon  are  allogether  confined  to 
human  beings. 

Call  and  bid  are  direct  addresses:  to  7nu7(eand  sum- 
mon  may  pass  through  the  medium  of  a  second  person. 
I  call  or  bid  the  persctn  whom  I  wish  to  come,  but  I 
send  him  a  summons  or  invitation. 

Calling  of  itself  expresses  no  more  than  the  simple 
desire;  but  according  to  circumstances  it  may  be  made 
to  express  a  command  or  entreaty.  When  equals  call 
each  other,  or  inferionrs  call  their  superiours,  it 
amounts  simply  to  a  wish  ;  'Ladronius,  that  famous 
captain,  was  called  up  and  told  by  his  servants  that  the 
general  was  fled.' — Knowles.  When  the  dam  calls 
her  young  it  amounts  to  supplicating  entreaty;  but 
when  a  father  calls  his  son,  or  a  master  his  servant,  it 
is  equivalent  to  a  command :  '  Why  came  not  the  slave 
back  when  I  called  him  T— Shakspeare.  To  bid  ex- 
presses either  a  command  or  an  entreaty:  when  supe- 
liours  bid  it  is  a  positive  command ; 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold; 

He  met  the  night-mare  and  her  ninefold,  * 

Bid  her  alight  and  her  troth  plight.— Suakspeare. 
When  equals  bid  it  is  an  act  of  civility,  particularly  in 
the  phrases  to  bid  welcome,  to  bid  God  speed,  to  bid 
farewell,  and  the  like,  which,  though  they  may  be  used 
by  superiours,  are  nevertheless  terms  of  kindness  and 
equality ; 

I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica ; 

There  are  my  keys. — Shakspeare. 
To  svmmon  is  always  imperative ;   to  invite  always  in 
the  spirit  of  kindness  and  courtesy.    Persons  in  all 
iations  of  life  have  occasion  to  call  each  other;  but 
t  is  an  action  most  bafitting  the  superiour ;  to  bid  and 


invite  are  alike  the  actions  of  supeiiours  and  erjaflla, 
10  sunnnon  is  tlie  act  of  a  superitmr  only, 

Calling  Is  mostly  for  tlie  purpose  of  drawing  fhc 
object  to  or  from  a  person  or  another  object,  whence 
the  phrases  to  call  up,  or  to  call  ofi",  &c.  Bidding,  as 
a  comnmnd,  timy  be  employed  lor  what  we  wish  to  be 
done;  but  bidding  in  thesenac.of  an  inv  i  fat  ion  is  ein- 
ployt'd  for  drawing  the  object  to  our  place  ol  residence. 
Inviting  is  employed  foreither  puiposo.  Savimuning 
is  an  act  of  auihoiiiy,  by  which  a  person  is  obliged  to 
make  his  appearance  at  a  given  place. 

Tliese  terms  preserve  the  same  distinction  in  their 
extended  and  figurative  acceptation  ; 

In  a  deep  vale,  or  near  some  ruin'd  wall, 

He  would  the  ghosts  of  slaughter'd  soldiers  call 

IlRVDKN. 

'Be  not  amazed,  caZ/ all  your  senses  to  you,  defend 
my  reputation,  or  hid  farewell  to  your  good  life  for 
ever.'— Shakspeare.    'The  soul  makes  use  of  her 
memory  to  calUo  mind  what  she  is  to  treat  of.' — Duppa. 
The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fold, 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doth  hold.— Milton. 
This  minute  may  be  mine,  the  next  another's; 
But  still  all  mortals  ought  to  wait  the  summons. 

Smith. 
Stillibllow  wheie  auspicious  fates  in-zite, 
Caiess  tlie  happy,  and  the  wretched  slight.— Lewis 

TO  CITE,  SUMMON. 

Cite,  u.  To  cite,  quote;  summon,  in  French  soimner. 
Latin  summoneo  or  submoneo,  compounded  of  sub  and 
monco,  signifies  to  give  a  private  intimation. 

The  idea  of  calling  a  person  authoritatively  to  appear 
is  common  to  these  teiins.  Cite  is  used  in  a  general 
sense,  SH7H7;io7i  in  a  paiticular  and  technical  sense;  a 
peison  may  becited  to  appear  bof(n*e  his  superiour;  ha 
\s  summoned  t(t  appear  before  a  court:  the  station  of 
the  individual  give.-;  authority  to  the  act  of  citing;  tha 
law  itself  gives  authority  to  that  of  summoning. 

When  cite  is  used  in  a  legal  sense,  it  is  mostly  em- 
ployed for  witnesses,  and  summon  for  every  occasion  i 
a  person  is  cited  to  give  evidence,  he  Is  summoned  la 
answer  a  charge.  Qte  is  seldonier  used  in  tlie  legal 
sense  than  in  thatof  calling  by  name,  in  which  general 
acceptation  it  is  employed  with  regard  to  authors,  as 
specified  in  the  succeeding  article;  it  may,  however, be 
sometimes  used  in  a  general  sense ; 

E'en  social  friend.^hip  duns  his  ear, 
Awdcites  him  to  the  publick  sphere. — Shenstone. 
The  legal  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  .TMmraon;  it  may, 
however,  be  extended  in  its  application  to  any  call  for 
which  there  nifiy  be  occasion;  as  when  we  speak  of 
the  summons  which  is  given  to  attend  the  deatli-bed  of 
a  friend,  or,  figuratively,  death  is  said  to  summon  mor 
tals  from  this  world  ; 
The  sly  enchantress  summoned  all  her  train. 
Alluring  Venus,  queen  vf  vagrant  love. 
The  boon  companion  Bacchus,  lond  and  vain, 
And  tricking  Hermes,  god  of  fraudful  gain. — West 

TO  CITE,  aUOTE. 

Cite  and  quote  are  both  derived  from  the  same  Latm 
verb  cito  to  move,  and  the  Hebrew  flTD  to  stir  up,  sig- 
nifying to  put  in  action. 

To  cite  is  employed  for  persons  or  things;  to  quoH 
for  things  only  :  authors  are  crtcrf;  passages  from  theii 
works  are  ^woicrf;  we  czicoidy  by  authority ;  we  quote 
for  general  purpopesof  c(mvenience.  Historians nugh,' 
to  cii^e  their  authority  in  order  to  strengthen  their  evi. 
dence  and  inspire  confidence;  'The  great  work  of 
which  Justinian  has  the  credit,  consists  of  texts  col- 
lected from  law  books  of  approved  authority;  and 
those  texts  are  adjusted  according  to  ascicntifical  ana- 
lysis; the  names  of  the  original  authors  and  the  titles 
of  their  several  books  being  constantly  dtedJ' — Sir 
Wm.  Jones.  Controversialists  must  oho^c  the  objection- 
able passages  in  those  works  which  they  wish  to  con 
fute:  it  is  prudent  to  dte  no  one  whose  authority  ig 
questionable;  it  is  superfluous  to  ^wo^e  any  thing  that 
can  be  easily  perused  in  the  original ;  '  Let  us  consider 
what  is  truly  glorious  according  to  the  author  I  hav# 
to-day  quoted  in  the  front  of  my  paper/— Steei-k 
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NOISE   CRY,  OUTCRY,  CLAMOUR. 

JVoise  is  any  loud  sound;  cry,  ontcry^  and  clatnoxir 
are  particular  kinds  of  noises,  differing  either  in  tlie 
cause  or  the  nature  of  the  sounds.  A  noise  proceeds 
either  from  animate  or  inanimate  objects;  the  cry  pro- 
ceeds only  from  animate  objects.  The  leport  of  a 
cannon,  or  the  loud  sounds  occasioned  by  a  hiyh  wind, 
are  noises^  but  not  cries  ; 

Nor  was  his  ear  less  peal'd 
With  noises  loud  and  ruinoua. — Milton. 
Cries  issue  from  birds,  beasts,  and  men ; 
From  either  host,  the  mingled  shouts  and  cries 
Of  Trojans  and  Rutilians  rend  the  skies.— Dryden. 
A  noise  is  produced  often  by  accident ;  a  cry  is  always 
occasioned  by  some  particular  circumstance:   when 
many  hoises  and  carriages  are  going  together,  they 
make  a  great  noise;  hunger  and  pain  cause  cWcj  lo 
proceed  both  from  animals  and  human  beings. 

JVozse,  when  compared  with  cry,  is  sometimes  only 
an  audible  sound  ;  the  cry  is  a  very  loud  noise;  what- 
ever disturbs  silence,  as  the  falling  of  a  pin  in  a  per- 
fectly still  assembly,  is  denominated  a.Tioise;  but  aery 
is  that  which  may  often  drown  other  noises^  as  the  cries 
of  people  selling  things  about  the  streets.  A  cry  is  in 
general  a  regular  sound,  but  outcry  and  clamour  are 
irregular  sounfis;  the  former  may  proceed  from-one  or 
many,  the  latter  from  many  in  conjunction.  A  cry 
after  a  thief  becomes  an  ouic?'^  when  setup  by  many 
at  a  time ;  it  becomes  a  clamour,  if  accompanied  with 
shouting,  bawling,  and  noises  of  a  mixed  and  tumultu- 
ous nature; 

And  now  great  deeds 
Had  been  acliiev'd,  whereof  all  hell  had  rung, 
Had  not  the  snaky  sorceress  that  sat 
Fast  by  hell  gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Ris'n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 

Milton. 
Their  darts  with  clamour  at  a  distance  drive, 
And  only  keep  the  languished  war  alive. — Dryden. 
Tliese  terms  may  all  be  taken  in  an  improper  as  well 
«s  a  proper  sense.  '  Whatever  is  obtruded  upon  tlie 
publick  notice  so  as  to  become  the  univeisal  subject  of 
conversation  and  writing,  is  said  to  make  a  noise;  in 
this  manner  a  new  and  good  performer  at  the  theatre 
makes  a  noise  on  his  first  appearance;  'What  noise 
have  we  had  about  transplantation  of  diseases,  and 
transfusion  of  blood.' — Baker.  '  Sncrales  lived  in 
Athens  during  tlie  great  plague,  which  has  made  so 
much  noise  through  all  ages,  and  never  caught  the  in- 
fection.'— Addison.  JVaise  and  clamour  may  be  for  or 
against  an  object;  cry  and  outcry  are  always  against 
the  object,  varying  in  the  degree  and  manner  in  which 
lliey  display  tliemselves :  the  cry  is  less  than  the  outcry, 
and  this  is  less  than  the  clamour.  When  the  piiblick 
voice  is  raised  in  an  audible  manner  against  any  par- 
ticular matter,  it  is  a  cry ;  if  it  be  mingled  with  intem- 
perate language  it  is  an  outcry ;  if  it  be  vehement,  and 
exceedingly  Mtfi'^y,  it  is  a  cla^iour.  Partisans  raise  a 
cry  in  order  to  form  a  body  in  their  favour; 
Amazement  seizes  all ;  the  general  cry 
Proclaims  Laocoon  justly  doom'd  lo  die.^DRYDEN. 
The  discontented  are  ever  ready  to  set  up  an  outcry 
against  men  in  power;  '  These  owicrzes  the  macistraies 
there  shun,  since  tliey  are  hearkened  unto  heie.' — 
Spenskr  {on  Ireland).  A  clamour  for  peace  in  the 
time  of  war  is  easily  raised  by  those  who  wish  lo 
thwart  the  government;  'The  people  grew  then  exor- 
bitant in  their  clamours  for  justice.' — Clarkndon. 

TO  CRY,  WEEP. 

Cry  comes  from  the  Greek  /rpa^fw,  and  the  Hebrew 

Xip  to  cry  or  call;  weep,  \n  how  German  loapen,  is  a 

variation  of  whine,  in  German  weinen,  which  is  an 

onomatoppla.    An  outwaid  indicaiion  of  pain  is  ex- 

Kressed  by  both  these  terms,  but  the  former  compre- 
ends'  an  audible  expression  accompanied  or  not  with 
tears;  the  latter  simply  indicates  the  shedding  of  teaiB. 
Crying  aiii^es  from  an  Impatience  in  suffering  corpo- 
real pains;  children  and  weak  people  commonly  cry: 
weeping  is  occasioned  by  mental  grief;  the  wisest  and 
Dest  fif  men  will  not  disdain  sometimes  to  iceep. 
Cryivg  is  as  selfish  as  it  is  weak;  it  servos  to  relieve 


the  pain  of  the  individual  to  the  annoyance  ot  UK 
hearer ; 
The  babe  clung  cryivg  to  his  nurse's  breast, 
Scared  at  tlie  dazzling  helm  and  nodding  cre&t 

Pope 
Weeping,  when  called  forth  by  others'  sorrows,  is  an 
infirmity  which  no  man  would  wish  to  be  wir'jout;  as 
ail  expression  of  generous  sympathy  it  affords  essential 
relief  to  the  sufferer; 
Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep, 
Shall  neither  hear  thee  sigh,  nor  see  thee  wee// 

P0?E. 

h, 

TO  CRY,  SCREAM,  SHRIEK. 

Cry,v.  To  cry,  weep  •  scream  and  shriek  aie  varla^ 
lions  of  cry. 

To  cry  indicates  the  utterance  of  an  articulate  or  an 
inarticulate  sound  ;  screain  \s  a  species  of  crying  in  the 
first  sense  of  the  woid ;  shriek  is  a  species  of  crymg  in 
its  latter  sense. 

Crying  is  an  ordinary  mode  of  loud  utterance  re- 
sorted to  on  common  occasions;  one  cries  in  order  to 
be  heard:  scrra/rtiwo' is  an  intemperate  mode  of  cryiR^, 
resorted  to  from  an  ini|)alient  desire  to  be  hi'ard,  di 
from  a  vehemence  of  feeling.  Peojile  scream  to  deaf 
people  from  the  mistaken  idea  of  making  liieniselveg 
heard;  whereas  a  distinct  ariicuIatioTi  will  always  be 
more  cfficacions.  It  is  frequently  nncessaiy  to  cry 
when  we  cannctt  render  ourselves  audible  by  any  oihei 
iDeans;  but  it  is  never  necessary  or  propei  to  scream 
Shriek  may  be  compared  with  c7-y  aiul  scream,  as  ex- 
pressions of  pain  ;  in  this  case  10  shriek  is  moie  than 
to  cry,  and  less  than  lo  scream.  They  both  signify  to 
cry  with  a  violent  effort.  We  may  cry  Cniui  the  sli<.tlil 
est  pain  or  inconvenience ;  but  one  shrieks  or  screams 
only  on  occasions  of  gieal  agtniy,  either  coi[iiireal  or 
mental.  A  child  cries  when  it  has  hurt  its  finger;  it 
shrieks\nihe  momentofierrour  at  ihe  sight  ol  a  fright 
fnl  object;  or  screams  until  some  one  comes  lo  its  as- 
sistance. 

To  cry  is  an  action  peculiar  to  no  ase  or  sex;  to 
scream  andio. shriek  are  the  common  Bctions  of  women 
and  children.  Men  o-y,  and  ctiWdven  scream,  for  assist- 
ance ;  excess  of  pain  will  snmeliincs  compel  a  man  lo 
cry  out;  a  violent  alarm  commonly  makes  femalm 
shriek  ; 

Like  a  thin  smoke  he  sees  tlie  spirit  fly, 

And  hears  a  feeble,  lamentable  c/y.— Pope. 

Rapacious  at  the  mother's  llnoat  they  fly, 

And  tear  the  screaming  infant  fmm  her  brfast 

Thomson. 

The  house  is  fill'd  with  loud  laments  and  crits. 

And  shrieks  of  women  rend  the  vaulted  ihionc 

Dryden 

TO  CRY,  EXCLAIM,  CALL. 

All  these  terms  express  a  loud  mode  of  speaking, 
which  is  all  that  is  implied  in  ihe  sense  of  ihe  word 
cry,  while  in  that  of  the  two  latter  are  comprehended 
accessory  ideas. 

To  exclaim,  from  tlie  Latin  exclama  or  ci  and  clamo, 
to  cry  out  or  aloud,  signifies  to  cry  with  an  eflbrt ;  call 
comes  fiom  theGieek  Ka\i'j). 

We  cry  from  Ihe  simple  desire  of  being  heard  at  a 
distance:  we  exclaim  from  a  sudden  eniotion  or  acita 
lion  of  mind.  As  a  cfy  bespeaks  disii'css  add  tiouble, 
an  exclamation  bespeaks  surprise,  giief,  or  joy.  We 
cT-y  commonly  in  a  laige  asKenibly  or  an  oyien  space,' 
but  we  may  exclaim  in  conversation  vviili  an  individual. 

To  cT-y  is  louder  and  more  urgent  Ilian  to  call.  A 
man  who  is  in  danger  of  being  drowned  cries  for  help, 
he  who  wants  to  raise  a  load"  calls  for  assislmice:  a 
ci*y  U  a  General  or  indiiect  addie^^s;  a  call  is  a  particu- 
lar and  immediate  address.  We  cry  to  all  or  any  who 
M)ay  be  within  heaiing;  we  call  to  an  individual  b? 
name  with  a  direct  refeieiice  to  him  ; 

There  while  yon  groan  benealh  the  load  of  life, 

They  cry,  behold  themrghiy  Hector's  wife!— Popk 
The  dreadful  dnv 

No  pause  of  words  admits,  I'o  dull  delay; 

Fierce  Discord  slornis,  Apollo  loud  exclaims, 

Fame  calls,  Mars  thunders,  and  the  field  'sin  flamea 

Pors 
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LOUD,  NOISY,  HIGHSOUNDING, 
CLAMOllOUS. 

Loud  is  dflublless  connected,  through  the  medivmi  of 
Uie  German  laut  a  suiiiid,  and  lauschen  to  listen,  with 
Uie  Greek  icXiJw  to  hear,  because  sounds  arc  the  ohiect 
of  hearing;  itois?/,  having  a  noise,  lllie  iwi$o7Tie  and 
ncxioiis,  conies  from  the  Latin  7ioceo  lohurt,  Bignit"ying 
in  general  otfensive,  that  is,  to  tlie  sense  of  hearing,  of 
smelling,  and  the  like:  A(^A50U7t(img- signifies  the  same 
ns  pitched  upon  an  elevated  key,  so  as  to  make  a  great 
noise,  to  be  heard  at  a  distance:  clamorous^  from  the 
Iiatin  clamo  to  cry,  signifies  crying  with  a  loud  voice.  I 
Loud  is  here  the  generick  term,  since  il  signifies  a 
great  sound,  which  is  the  idea  conmion  to  them  all-  As 
an  epithet  for  pereons,  lottd  is  mosLly  taken  in  an  indif-  ] 
ferent  sense ;  all  the  others  are  taken  for  being  loud 
beyond  measure:  noisy  is  to  he  intompeiaiely  loud; 
highsounding  Is  only  to  be  loud  from  the  bigness  of 
one's  words;  clamorous  is  to  be  disagreeably  and 
painfully  loud.  We  most  speak  loudljj  ic  a  dcuf  per- 
son in  order  to  make  ourselves  heard ; 
The  clowns,  a  boist'rous,  rude,  ungoveni'd  crew, 
With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  summons  fiew. 

Drvden. 
Children  will  be  noisy  at  all  times  if  not  kept  under 
control; 

O  leave  the  noisy  town.— Dryden. 
Flatterers  are  always  higlisounding  irr  their  eulogiums 
of  those  by  whom  they  expect  to  be  served;  '1  am 
touched  witli  sorrow  at  the  conduct  of  some  i«w  men, 
who  have  lent  the  authority  oY  their  highsounding 
names  to  the  designs  of  men  with  whom  they  could 
not  be  acquainted.'— Burke.  Children  will  be  cla- 
morous for  what  they  want,  if  they  expect  to  get  it  by 
dint  of  noise ;  they  will  be  turbulent  in  case  of  refusal, 
if  net  under  proper  discipline; 

Clam'rous  around  the  royal  hawk  they  fly. 

Dryden. 
[n  the  improper  application,  loud  is  taken  in  as  bad  a 
sense  as  the  rest:  itifiloudest  praises  are  the  least  to  be 
regarded:  the  applause  of  a  mob  is  always  noisy: 
highsounding  titles  serve  only  to  esciie  contempt 
where  there  is  nol  some  corresponding  sense:  it  is  the 
business  of  an  opposition  party  to  be  clamorousj 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  exciting  turbulence  among 
the  ignorant. 


sound  whatever:  we  may  call  wiC.out  namhig,  bu 
wecannot7ta»ifl  without c;ti/m;0-.  A  peisoii  is7/(iH(crfby 
his  name,  whether  proper,  paironyniick,  or  whatever 
is  usual ;  he  is  called  accoMiiig  to  the  chiuacleristicks 
by  which  he  is  distinguished.  The  emperour  Tiberiua 
was  iiamed  Tiberius  ;  he  was  called  0  moiistur.  Wil- 
liam the  First  of  England  is  named  William;  he  is 
called  the  Conqueror.  Helen  went  three  limes  round 
the  wooden  horse  in  order  to  discover  the  auare,  and, 
with  the  hope  of  taking  the  Greeks  by  surprise,  called 
their  principal  captains,  naming  ihew  by  their  names 
and  counterfeiting  the  voices  of  their  wives.  Many 
ancient  nations  in  naming  any  one  called  him  the  sorr 
of  some  one,  as  Richardson  the  son  of  Klchaid,  and 
Robertson  the  son  of  Robert; 

Some  haughty  Greek  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see, 

Imbitleis  all  ihy  woes  by  nami?ign\e. — Popb:. 

I  lay  the  deep  foundations  of  a  wall, 

And  vEnos,  jiam'd  from  me,  the  city  caZi.— Drydbn. 


TO  NOMINATE,  NAME. 

JVuminate  comes  immediately  from  the  Latin  nomi- 
natus,  participle  of  nomino:  name  comes  from  the 
Teutonick,  &.c.  name,  and  both  from  the  Latin  nomen, 
&c.  (r.  To  name). 

To  nominate  and  to  name  are  both  to  mention  by 
name:  but  the  fcirmer  is  to  mention  for  a  specifick  pur- 
pose; the  latter  is  to  mention  for  general  purposes; 
persons  only  are  nominated;  things  as  well  as  persons 
are  named:  one  vominams  a  person  in  order  to  propose 
him,  or  appoint  him,  to  an  office;  'Elizabeth  nomi- 
nated her  commissioners  to  h^ar  both  parties.' — Ro- 
bertson. One  names  a  person  casually,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  or  one  7?a?ne5  him  in  order  to  make 
aomc  inquiry  respecting  him ; 

Then  Calchas  (by  Ulysses  first  inspir'd'i 

Was  urg'd  to  name  whom  th'  angry  gods  requir'd. 

DliNHAia. 

To  be  nominated  is  a  publick  act;  to  be  named  is  gene- 
rally private:  one  is  nominated  befoie  an  assembly; 
one  is  named  in  any  place  :  to  be  nominated  is  always 
an  honour;  to  ba  named  is  either  horiourable,  or  the 
contrary,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  mentioned:  a  person  is  nominated  as  member  of 
Parliament ;  he  is  named  in  terms  of  respect  or  other- 
wise whenever  he  is  spoken  of. 


TO  NAME,  CALL. 

^''ame  is  properly  to  pronounce  some  word,  from  the 
Latin  nomen,  Greek  Svotia,  Hebrew  DJ^J  ;  call,  v.  To 
tall. 

Both  these  words  imply  the  direction  of  the  sound  to 
an  object:  buinrtmiw^  i=  confined  to  the  use  of  some 
distinct  and  significant  sound,  calling  is  said  of  anv 


NAME,  APPELLATION,  TITLE, 
DENOMINATION. 

»V(j»ic,  V.  To  name  ;  appetlaliaii,  in  French  appella- 
tion,  Laliii  appellalio,  fiom  appello  lo  call,  signifies 
that  by  which  a  person  or  thing  is  called;  title,  in 
French  litre,  Laiin  titulits,  from  the  Greek  rlu}  to  hon- 
our, signifies  that  appellation  which  is  assigned  to  any 
one  for  the  purpose  of  honour ;  denomination  signifies 
that  which  denominates  or  distinguisiies. 

J^ame  is  a  geneiick  term,  the  rest  are  specifick.  What- 
ever word  is  employed  to  distinguish  one  tiling  from 
another  is  a  name;  therefore  an  appellation  and  a.tttle 
is  a  name,  but  not  vice  versd ; 
Then  on  your  name  shall  wretched  mortals  call. 
And  ofFer'd  victims  at  your  altars  fall. — Dryden. 
A  name  is  either  common  or  proper ;  an  appellation 
is  generally  a  common  name  given  for  some  specifick 
purpose  as  characleristick.  Several  kings  of  France 
had  the  names  of  Charles,  Louis,  Philip,  but  one  was 
distinguished  with  the  appellation  of  Staminerer,  an- 
other by  that  of  the  Simple,  and  a  third  by  that  of  the 
Hardy,  arising  from  particular  characters  or  circum- 
stances; '  The  wnmes  derived  from  the  profession  of 
the  ministry  in  the  language  of  the  piesent  age,  are 
made  but  the  appellatives  of  scorn.' — South.  A  title 
is  a  species  of  appellation,  not  diawn  fiom  any  thing 
peisoiial,  but  conferred  as  a  ground  of  political  dis 
tinction.  An  appellation  may  be  often  a  term  of  re- 
proach ;  but  a  title  is  always  a  mark  of  honour.  An 
appellation  is  given  lo  all  ohjecLs,  animate  or  inani- 
mate; a  title  is  given  mostly  to  persons,  sometimes  to 
things.  A  particular  hout-e  may  have  the  appellation 
of  '  the  Cottage,'  or  '  the  Hall ;'  as  a  particular  person 
may  have  the  title  of  Duke,  IjOrd,  or  Marquis;  '  We 
generally  find  in  titles  an  intimation  of  some  paiticu 
lar  merit  that  should  recommend  men  to  the  high  sta- 
tions which  they  possess.* — Addison. 

Denomination  is  to  particular  bodies,  what  appella- 
tion is  to  an  individual ;  namely,  a  term  of  distinction, 
drawn  from  their  peculiar  character  and  circum- 
stances. The  Christian  world  is  split  into  a  number  of 
different  bodies  or  communities,  under  the  rfewoTflrna- 
tions  of  Catholicks,  Prtiteslanls,  Calvinisls,  Presbyte- 
rians, &.C.  which  have  their  origin  in  the  [lecnliar  foim 
of  faith  and  discipline  adopted  by  these  bodies;  'It  has 
cost  me  much  care  and  thought  to  marshal  and  fix  the 
people  under  their  proper  detiominations.' — Addison 


TO  NAME,  DENOMINATE,  STYLE,  ENTITLE, 
DESIGNATE,  CHAHACTERIZE. 

To  name  (u.  To  name,  call)  signifies  simply  to  give  a 
nfimc  to,  or  to  address  or  specify  by  the  given  name; 
'  I  couldnamesomeof  our  acquainiaitce  who  have  been 
obliged  to  travel  as  far  as  Alexandria  in  pursuit  of 
money.' — Melmoth  {Letters  of  Cicero).  To  den  ami 
note  is  lo  give  a  specifick  nains\\[ion  some  specifick 
ground,  or  to  distinguish  by  the  name;  'A  faWe  in 
tragick  or  epick  poetiy  \sdcnominatcd^\m\ih-  when  the 
events  it  contains  follow  each  in  an  unbroken  te 
nour.'— Warton.  To  style,  fiom  the  nouii  styU  or 
mavmer  (».  JJictioi,  style''  signifies  'o  address  ty  a 
srecifick  name 
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Happy  those  times. 
When  loi  3s  were  styled  lathers  of  families. 

Shakspkare. 

1 0  entitle  is  to  give  a  specifii.k  or  appropriate  name  ; 

*  Beside«  the  Scripture,  the  books  whi  :h  Uiey  call  eccle- 
siastical were  thought'not  unworthy  to  be  brought  into 
publick  audience,  and  with  tliat  name  they  entitled  the 
books  which  we  term  Apocryphal.'— Hookkr.  Adam 
named  every  thing;  we  denominate  the  man  who 
drinks  excessively  '  a  drunkard;'  subjects  style  their 
monaich  *  His  Majesty ;'  books  are  entitled  according 
10  the  judgement  of  the  author. 

To  name,  denominate^  style,  and  entitle  are  the  acts 
of  conscious  agents  only.  To  designate^  signifying  to 
mark  out,  and  cAaracferne,  signifying  to  form  a.cha- 
racteristicky  are  said  only  of  things,  and  agree  with  the 
former  only  inasmuch  as  woids  may  eitlier  designate 
or  characterize:  thus  the  word  '  capacity'  is  said  to 
rffisj'^ate  the  power  of  lioUiing;  and  '  finesse' cAa7ac- 
terizes  the  people  by  whom  it  was  adopted  ;  '  This  is  a 
plain  designation  of  the  Dulce  of  Marlborough;  one 
kind  of  stuff  used  to  fatten  land  is  called  inarle,  and 
every  one  knows  tliat  borough  is  the  name  of  town,' 
—Swift.  'There  are  faces  not  only  individual,  but 
gentilitious  and  national.  European,  A-siatick,  Chinese, 
African,  and  Grecian  faces  are  characterized.^ — Ar- 

BOTHNOT. 

NAME,  REPUTATION,  REPUTE,  CREDIT. 

J^ame  is  here  taken  in  the  improper  sense  for  a  name 
acquired  in  publick  by  any  peculiarity  orquality  in  an 
object;  reputation  BlixA  repute,  from  rep-uto  ox  re  and 
puto  to  think  back,  or  in  reference  to  some  immediate 
object,  sigtiifies  the  F*ate  of  being  thought  of  by  the 
publick,  or  held  in  publick  estimation ;  credit  {v.  Credit) 
signifies  the  state  of  being  believed  or  trusted  in  general. 

JN'ame  implies  something  more  specifick  tlian  repu- 
tation; and  reputation  something  more  substaniial 
than  name :  a  name  may  be  acquired  by  some  casually 
or  by  some  quality  that  lias  nioie  show  than  worth; 
reputation  is  acquired  only  by  time,  and  built  only  on 
merit:  a  name  maybe  arbitrarily  given,  simply  by  way 
of  distinction  ;  reputation  \s  not  given,  but  acquired, 
or  follows  as  a  consequence  of  one's  Honourable  exer- 
tions. A  physician  sometimes  gets  a  iiavie  by  a  single 
instance  of  professional  skill,  which  by  a  combination 
of  favourable  circumstances  lie  may  convert  to  Jiis 
own  advantage  in  forming  an  extensive  pradlice;  but 
unless  he  have  a  commensurate  degree  of  talent,  this 
name  will  never  ripen  into  a  solid  reputation; 

Who  fears  not  to  do  ill,  yet  fears  the  ^arne, 

And,  free  from  conscience,  is  a  slave  to  fame. 

Denuam. 

*  B^\qx\Ao\\t  o(  reputation  is  not  to  be  counted  among 
the  necessaries  of  life.' — Johnson. 

Inanimate  objects  get  a  7iame,  but  reputation  is  ap- 
plied only  to  persons  or  that  which  is  personal.  Fashion 
is  liberal  in  giving  a  name  to  certain  shops,  certain 
streets,  certain  commodities,  as  well  as  to  certain  trades- 
people, and  the  like.  Universities,  academies, and  pub- 
lick institutions,  acquire  a  reputation  for  their  learn- 
ing, their  fekill,  their  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
the  arts  or  sciences:  name  and  reputation  are  of  a 
more  extended  nature  than  repvte  and  credit.  Stran- 
gecs  and  distant  countries  hear  of  the  name  and  the 
reputation  of  any  thing  ;  but  only  neighbours  and  those 
who  have  the  means  of  personal  observation  can  take 
a  part  in  its  repute  and  credit.  It  i.s  possible,  tiierefore, 
10  have  a  name  and  reputation  without  having  repute 
and  credit,  and  vice  versd,  for  the  objects  which  con- 
stitute the  former  are  sometimes  difTerent  from  those 
which  produce  'he  latter.  A  manufacturer  has  a 
name  for  the  excellence  of  a  particular  article  of  his 
own  manufacture;  a  book  has  a  name  among  witlings 
md  pretenders  to  literature:  a  good  writer,  however, 
s&ks  to  establish  his  reputation  fur  genius,  learning, 
industry,  or  some  praiseworthy  characteristick :  a 
preacher  is  in  high  repute  among  those  who  attend  him  : 
a  master  gains  great  credit  from  the  good  peiforni- 
ances  of  his  scholars;  *  Mutton  has  likewise  been  in 
grciire/3ii(c  among  our  valiant  counlrymen.*--ADDisoN 

Wouldi  you  true  happiness  attain. 

Let  hoiiesty  your  passions  rein. 

So  live  in  credit  acil  esteem. 

And  the  good  name  you  lost,  redeem  —Gay. 


JVame  and  repute  are  taken  either  in  a  good  j»  bad 
sense;  reputation  and  credit  are  taken  in  the  good 
sense  only ;  a  person  or  thing  may  get  a  good  or  an  ill 
name;  a  person  or  thing  may  be  in  good  or  ill  repute ; 
reputation  may  rise  to  different  degrees  of  heifjjit,  or 
it  may  sink  again  to  nothing,  but  it  never  sinks  into 
that  which  is  bad ;  credit  may  likewise  be  high  or  low 
but  when  it  becomes  bad  it  is  discredit,  ramilies  get 
an  ill  name  for  their  meanness;  houses  of  entertain- 
ment get  a  good  name,  for  their  accommodation; 
houses  fall  into  bad  repute  when  said  to  be  haunted; 
a  landlord  conies  into  liigh  repute  among  his  tenants, 
if  he  be  considerate  and  indulgent  towaids  them. 

CHARACTER,  REPUTATION. 

From  the  natural  sense  of  a  stamp  or  mark  {v.  Cka- 
racter^  letter),  this  word  is  figuratively  employed  for 
the  moral  mark  which  distinguishes  one  man  from  an 
otiier;  reputation,  from  the  French  reputer,  Latin 
reputo  to  think,  signifies  what  is  thought  of  a  person: 
character  ]iea  in  the  man;  it  is  the  mark  of  what  he  is; 
it  shows  itself  on  all  occasions:  reputation  depends 
upon  others ;  it  is  what  tliey  think  of  him. 

A  character  is  given  particularly:  a  reputation  is 
formed  generally.  Individuals  give  a  character  of 
another  from  personal  knowledge:  publick  opinion 
constitute  tire  reputation.  Characterh^s  always  some 
foundation;  it  is  a  positive  description  of  something; 
reputation  has  more  of  conjecture  in  it;  its  source  is 
hearsay. 

It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a  fair  reputation  who 
has  not  in  reality  a  good  character ;  altliough  men  of 
really  good  character  are  not  likely  to  have  a  bAdrepu- 
tation;  'Let  a  man  think  what  multitudes  of  those 
jimongwliom  liedwollsare  totally  ignorant  of  his  name 
and  character;  how  many  imagine  themselves  too 
much  occupied  with  their  own  wants  and  pursuits  to 
pay  him  the  least  attention  ;  and  where  his  reputation 
is  in  any  degree  spi  ead,  how  often  it  has  been  attacked, 
and  liow  many  livals  are  daily  rising  to  abate  it.' — 
Blair. 

FAME,  REPUTATION,  RENOWN. 
Fame,  from  the  Greek  <pr]p\  to  say,  is  the  most  noisy 
and  uncertain;  it  rests  upon  report:  reputation  (t) 
Character,  reputation)  is  silent  and  solid  ;  it' lies  mere 
in  the  thoughts,  and  is  derived  from  observation:  re- 
r.own,\n  French  renomm^e,  from  nom  a  name,  signifies 
the  reverberation  of  a  name ;  it  is  as  loud  as  fame,  but 
more  substantial  and  better  founded  :  hence  we  say  that 
a  person's  fame  has  gone  abroad ;  his  reputation  is 
established  ;  and  he  lias  got  renown. 

Fame  may  be  ap[ilied  to  any  object,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent; 
Europe  with  Afric  in  his/ame  shall  join, 
But  neither  shore  his  conquests  shall  confine. 

Dryden. 
Reputation  is  applied  only  to  real  eminence  in  some 
department;  'Pope  doubtless    approached   Addison, 
when  tlie  reputation  of  their  wit  first  brought  them 
together,  with  the  re:=pectdue  to  a  man  whose  abilities 
were  acknowledged.' — Johnson.    Renown  is  employed 
only    for  extraordinary  men    and  biilliant  exploits; 
'  Well  constituted  governments  have  always  made  the 
profession  of  a  physician  both  honourable  and  advan 
tageous     Homei's  Macliann  and  Virgil's  lapis  were 
men  of  renown,  heroes  in  war." — Jdhnson.    The/ti7n,e 
of  a  quack  may  be  spread  among  tlie  ignorant  multi- 
tude by  means  of  a  lucky  cure,  or  tlie /ame  of  an  au- 
thor may  be  spread  by  means  of  a  nopularwork;  'The 
artist  finds  greater  returns  in  [irohl,  as  the  author  in 
fame.'' — AnmsoN.    The  reputation  of  dl  physician  rests 
upon  histried  skill  and  known  experience;  the  reuown 
of  a  general  is  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  his 
achievements; 
Hnw  doth  it  please  and  fill  the  memory, 
With  deeds  of  brave  renown,  while  on  each  hand 
Historick  urns  and  breathing  statues  rise. 
And  speaking  busts. — Dyrr. 

FAME,  REPORT,  RUMOUR,  HEARSAY, 

Fame  (v.  Fame)  has  a  reference  to  the  thing  which 
gives  birth  to  it;  it  goes  about  nf  itself  without  aos 
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apparent  instrunienlalily.  Tli3  report,  from  re  and 
porta,  to  carry  back,  or  away  from  an  object,  lias 
always  a  reference  to  the  reporter.  Rumour,  in  Latin 
runw,  frotii  ruo  lo  rush  or  to  flow,  has  a  reference  to 
the  flynig  nature  of  words  that  are  carried ;  it  is  tliere- 
forc  properly  a  flying  report.  Hearsay  refeis  lo  the 
peceiver  of  that  vvliich  is  said ;  it  19  limited  therefore  to 
a  Email  number  of  speakera  or  reporters.  Tlw  favie 
serves  to  form  or  establish  a  character  either  of  a  per- 
son or  a  thing ;  it  will  be  good  or  bad  according  to  cir- 
cums'Lances ;  the  fame  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  went 
abroad  through  the  land ; 
Space  may  produce  new  worlds,  whereof  so  rife 
There  went  a  fame  in  beav'n,  thai  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create.— Milton. 
'J  he  report  serves  to  communicate  information  of 
events ;  it  may  be  more  or  less  correct  according  to  the 
veracity  or  authenticity  of  the  reporter;  rejwrts  of 
victories  mostly  precede  the  oflicial  confirmation; 
'What  liberties  any  man  may  take  in  imputing  words 
to  me  which  I  never  spoke,  and  what  credit  Oasar  may 
give  to  such  reports,  these  are  points  for  which  it  is  by 
no  means  in  my  power  to  be  answeriible.'' — Meluotii 
{Letters  of  Cicero).  The  rujtiour  serves  the  purposes 
of  Action ;  it  is  more  or  less  vague,  according  to  the 
temper  of  ihe  times  and  the  nature  of  ihe  events ;  every 
battle  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  rumours; 

For  wbicli  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing,  when  loud  rumour 
Speaks  ? — Shaksppare. 
Tbe  hearsay  serves  for  information  or  instruction,  and 
is  seldom  so  incorrect  as  it  is  familiar;  'What  in- 
fluence can  a  mother  have  over  a  daughter,  from 
whose  example  the  daughter  can  only  have  hearsay 
benefits  V — Richardson. 


FAMOUS,  CELEBRATED,  RENOWNED, 
ILLUSTRIOUS. 

Famous  signifies  literally  having  fame  or  being  the 
cause  of  fame;  it  is  applicable  to  that  which  causes  a 
noise  or  sensation ;  to  that  which  is  talked  of,  written 
upon,  discussed,  atid  thought  of;  to  that  which  is  re- 
ported of  far  and  near;  to  that  which  is  circulated 
among  all  ranks  andordereof  men:  celebrated sigmQes 
literally  kept  in  the  memory  by  a  celebration  or  memo- 
rial, and  is  applicable  to  that  which  is  praised  and 
nonoured  with  solemnity:  renowned  signifies  lilerally 
possessed  of  a  name,  and  is  applicable  to  whatever  ex- 
tends the  name,  or  causes  the  name  to  be  often  re- 
peated: illustrious  signifies  literally  what  has  or  gives 
a  lustre ;  it  is  applicable  to  whatever  confers  dignity. 

Famous  is  a  term  of  indefinite  import;  it  conveys  of 
itself  frequently  neither  honour  nor  dishonour,  since 
it  is  employed  indifferently  as  an  epithet  for  things 
praiseworthy  or  otherwise ;  it  is  the  only  one  of  these 
terms  which  may  be  used  in  a  bad  sense.  TJie  others 
rise  in  a  gradually  good  sense;  '  I  th<iught  it  an  agree- 
able change  to  have  my  thoughts  diverted  from  the 
greatest  among  the  dead  and  fabulous  heroes,  to  the 
most /a/nous  among  the  real  and  living.* — Addison. 

*  The  celebrated  is  founded  upon  merit  and  the  dis- 
play of  talent  in  the  arts  and  sciences;  it  gains  the 
subject  respect;  'While  I  was  in  this  learned  body,  I 
applied  myself  with  so  mucli  diligence  to  my  studies, 
that  there  are  very  few  celebrated  books  either  in  the 
learned  or  modern  tongues  which  I  am  not  acquainted 
with,' — Addison,  The  renowned  is  founded  upon  the 
possession  of  rare  or  extraordinary  qualities,  upon 
successful  exertions  and  an  accordance  with  puhlick 
opinion ;  it  brings  great  honour  or  glory  to  the  subject; 

Castor  and  Pollux  first  in  martial  force. 
One  bold  on  foot,  and  one  renowii'd  for  horse. 

Pope. 
The  illustrious  is  founded  upon  those  solid  qualities 
Which  not  only  render  one  known  but  distinguished; 
it  ensures  regard  and  veneration;  'The  reliefs  of  the 
envious  man  are  those  little  blemishes  that  discover 
themselves  in  an  ilhistrious  character.' — Addison. 

A  person  may  be  famous  for  his  eccentricities ; 
celebrated  as  an  artist,  a  writer,  or  a  player ;  renowned 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard;  Fan/t;ux,  illustre,  celebre, 
icnomn^  " 


as  a  warriour  or  a  statesman ;  illustrious  w&  a  prince, 
a  statesman,  or  a  senator. 

The  maid  of  Orleans,  who  was  decried  by  the  Eng 
lish,  and  idolized  by  ihe  French,  is  equally /u77iow.s  In 
both  nations.  There  are  celebrated  autliors  whom  to 
censure  even  hi  that  which  is  censurable,  would  en- 
danger one's  reputation.  The  renowned  heroes  of 
antiquity  have,  by  the  perusal  of  their  exploits,  given 
birth  to  a  race  of  modern  heroes  not  inferiour  to  them- 
selves. Princes  may  shine  in  their  lifetime,  but  they 
cannot  render  themselves  illustrious  to  posteiity  ex 
cept  by  the  monuments  of  goodness  and  wisdom  which 
they  leave  aQer  them. 


NOTED,  NOTORIOUS. 
JVoted  (v.  Disting^dshed)  may  be  employed  either  in 
a  good  or  a  bad  sense ;  notorious  is  never  used  but  in  a 
bad  sense-  men  may  be  noted  for  their  talents,  or  their 
eccentricities ;  they  are  notorious  only  for  tlieir  vices  • 
Tioict/ characters  excite  many  and  diveise  remarlcsfroin 
their  fiiends  and  their  enemies;  no(oWou6' chaiacteia 
arc  universally  shunned; 

An  engineer  of  noted  skill, 
Engag'd  to  stop  the  growing  ill.— Gay. 
'What  principles  of  ordinary  prudence  can  warmnt* 
man  to  trust  a  notorious  cheat  1' — South. 


DISTINGUISHED,  CONSPICUOUS,  NOTED 
EMINENT,  ILLUS'J'RIOUS. 

Distill g-jdshcd  signifies  having  a  mark  of  distinction 
by  whicii  a  thing  is  to  be  distinguished ;  conspicuous, 
in  Latin  conspicuus-,  from  couspicio,  signifies  easily 
to  be  seen;  noted,  from  notus  known,  signifies  well 
known;  eminent,  in  Latin  cniinens,  from  eniinea  or  0 
audmaneo,  signifies  remaining  or  standing  out  above 
the  rest ;  illustrious,  in  Latin  illustris,  from  lustro  to 
shine,  signifies  shone  upon. 

Tlie  idea  of  an  object  having  something  attached  to 
it  to  excite  notice  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

Distinguished  in  its  general  sense  expresses  little 
more  than  this  idea;  the  rest  are  but  modes  of  the 
distinguished.  A  thing  is  distinguished  in  proporti.'ai 
as  it  is  distinct  or  separate  from  others ;  it  is  conspic-h. 
ous  In  proportion  as  it  is  easily  seen  ;  it  is  iioted  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  widely  known.  In  this  sense  a  rank  is 
distinguished;  a  situation  inconspicuous;  a  place  is 
noted.  Persons  are  distinguished  by  external  marks  or 
by  characteristick  qualities ;  persons  or  things  are  con 
spicuous  mostly  from  some  external  maik  ;  persons  or 
things  are  noted  mostly  by  collateral  circumstances. 

A  man  may  be  distinguished  by  his  decorations,  or 
he  may  be  distinguished  by  his  manly  air,  or  liy  bis 
abilities;  'It  has  been  observed' by  some  writers  that 
man  is  more  distinguished  from  the  animal  world  by 
devotion  than  by  reason.' — Addison.  A  person  is  con- 
spicuous  by  the  gaudiness  of  his  dress;  a  bouse  \Bcon 
spicuous  that  stands  on  a  hill ; 

Before  the  gate  stood  Pyrrhus,  threat'ning  loud. 
With  glitt'ring  arms,  conspicuous  in  the  crowd. 
Drvdkn 
A  person  is  noted  for  having  performed  a  vvonderfuJ 
cure;  a  place  is  noted  for  its  fine  waters;  'Upon  my 
calling  in  lately  at  one  of  the  most  noted  Temple  coffee 
houses,  t  found  the  whole  room,  whicli  was  full  of 
young  students,  divid(;d  into  several  parties,  each  of 
which  was  deeply  engaged  in  some  controversy.'- 

BrOGKLL. 

We  may  be  distinguished  for  things,  good,  bad,  of 
indifferent:  we  may  be  conspicuous  for  our  singulari- 
ties or  that  wJiicli  only  attracts  vulgar  notice :  we  may 
be  noted  for  that  wJiich  is  bad,  and  mostly  for  that 
which  is  the  subject  of  vulgar  discourse;  we  can  be 
eminent  and  illustrious  only  for  that  which  is  really 
good  and  praiseworthy;  the  former  applies  however 
mostly  lo  those  things  which  set  a  man  high  in  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance;  the  latter  to  that  which 
makes  him  shine  before  the  world.  A  man  of  distin- 
guished talent  will  be  apt  to  excite  envy  if  he  be  not 
also  distinguished  for  his  private  virtue:  affectation  is 
never  belter  pleased  than  when  it  can  place  itself  in 
such  a  conspicuous  situation  as  to  draw  all  eyes  npor 
iiself:  lovers  of  fame  are  sometimes  contented  lo  yen 
der  themselves  noted  for  their  vices  or  absurdities 
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notljiiig  (s  more  gratifying  to  a  man  than  to  rentier 
himself  eminent  I'or  liis  proiessional  skill ;  'Of  Piioi', 
eminent  aa  he  was  both  by  his  abihiies  and  siatioii,  very 
few  niemonals  have  been  left  by  his  conienipiu-aries.' — 
Johnson.  It  is  the  lot  of  but  few  to  be  illustrious, 
and  tliose  few  are  very  seldom  to  be  envied; 
Hail,  sweet  Saiurnian  soil!  of  fruitful  ijrain 
Great  parent,  greater  of  illustrious  men. 

Drydkn. 

Jn  an  extended  and  moral  application,  these  terms 
may  be  enifiloyed  to  lieighien  the  character  of  an  ob- 
ject; a  favour  may  be  said  to  be  distinguii^hed,  piety 
eminent,  and  a  name  illuslrioas ;  'AmiVi  the  agila- 
(ionsof  popular  government,  ocr.asimis  will  soiheiimes 
oe  afforded  for  eminent  abihiies  to  break  foith  with 
peculiar  lustie.  But  while  publick  agitaiiims  allow  a 
few  individuals  to  be  unconimoiily  distinguished,  the 
geneial  condition  of  the  pubuck  remains  calamitous 
and  wretched.' — Blair. 

Next  add  our  cities  of  illustrious  name, 
Their  costly  labour  and  stijiienduus  frame 

Dry  DEN. 


SIGNAL,  MEMORABLE. 

Signal  signifies  serving  as  a  sign;  memorable  signi- 
fies wortliy  to  be  remembered. 

They  both  express  the  idea  o£  extraordinary,  or 
being  "distinguished  fioin  ordinary,  or  being  disiiii- 
guished  from  every  thing  else:  whatever  is  signal  de- 
serves to  be  stamped  on  the  mind,  and  lo  serve  as  a 
sign  of  some  pro|ieriy  or  cluiracteristick;  whatever  is 
memorable  impresses  upon  the  memory,  and  refuses  to 
be  foi gotten:  the  former  applies  to  the  niniiil  cha- 
racter; the  latter  to  events  and  limes:  ilie  Scripluies 
fuinish  us  with  ninny  signal  instances  of  Gnd's  veri 
geance  against  impenitent  siTmcrs,  asalso  of  his  favour 
towards  those  who  obey  his  will;  'We  find,  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  not  only  no  oppoMlion  to  Chi  is- 
tianity  from  the  Pharisees,  but  several  signal  occa- 
Bions  in  which  they  assisted  its  fiist  leachers.' — 
WoTTON.  The  Reformation  is  a  vienwrahle  event  in 
the  annals  of  ecclesiastical  history;  'That  such  de- 
Kveratices  are  actually  arriiided,  llnise  lliiee  viemorabie 
exainplesof  Abimelech,  Es>au,  and  Balaam  sufficiently 
demonstrate.'—  South. 


TO  SIGNALIZE,  DISTINGUISH. 
Tc  signaliie,  or  make  one's  self  a  sitm  of  any  thing, 
is  a  much  stronger  term  than  simply  to  d/stinguisk,  it 
is  in  tlie  power  of  many  to  do  the  latter,  but  few  only 
have  the  power  of  effecting  the  former;  the  English 
have  always  signnli^r.d  themselves  for  Iheir  uncon- 
querable valour  in  battle  ;  'The  knight  of  La  Manctia 
gravely  recounts  to  his  companion  the  adventure  by 
which  he  is  to  S7^7ia^/2e  himself ' — Johnson.  There  is 
no  nation  that  has  not  distinguished  itself,  at  some 
period  or  another,  in  war; 

Tiie  valued  file 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle. 

Shakspeare. 


OF  FASrnON,  OF  aUALlTY,  OP 
DISTINCTION. 
These  epithets  are  employed  prmniscuously  in  collo- 
quial discourse;  but  Tmt  wiih  strict  propriety;*  by 
men  of  fashion  are  understood  such  men  as  live  in  the 
fashionable  world,  and  keep  the  be^t  company;  'The 
free  manner  in  which  people  of  fashion  aie  discoursed 
on  at  such  meetings  (of  tradesjieople),  is  but  a  just  re- 
proach of  their  failures  in  this  kimi  (in  payment).'— 
Steele.  By  nien  of  quality  are  understood  men  of 
rank  or  title;  'The  single  dress  of  a  latly  of  quality  is 
often  the  product  of  a  hundred  climes.' — Addison. 
By  men  of  distinction  are  understood  men  of  Itononr- 
able  superiority, .  whether  by  weatlh,  office,  or  pre- 
eminence in  society  ;  '  It  behooves  men  of  distinction^ 
with  their  power  and  example,  to  preside  over  the  pub- 
lick  diversions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  check  any  thing 
Ihat  tends  to  thecouruption  of  manners.' — Steele. 

*  \ide  Trusler:  "Of  fashion,  of  quality,  of  dis- 
Miction  ' 


Gentry  and  merchants,  though  not  men  of  quilxtif, 
may,  by  their  mode  of  hving,  ue  men  of  fashion:  end 
by  the  oflicc  they  hold  in  the  state,  tliey  may  iiitewias 
be  men  of  distinction. 

PROMINENT,  CONSPICUOUS. 

Prominent  signifies  hanging  over;  conspicutus  'r 
nistviguished)  signifies  ea.-y  to  be  beheld  :  tlie  fornief 
is,  tlierefote,  to  the  latter,  in  some  measure,  as  the  spe 
cies  to  ilie  genus:  what  is  ^7-u///mt7/i  is,  in  general,  on 
that  very  account  conspicuous ;  but  many  things  may 
be  conspicuous  besides  those  which  ate  pruinhtevt. 
The  leinisy/o/Hn/tHt  and  con.-<picuous  have,  however 
anaiiplicaiion  suiied  to  i  heir  peculiar  meaning:  nothitig 
\sproniinciit  hiMwUaX  projects  bey(md  aceitain  line 
eveiy  iliinj;  x^cuimpicuous  which  may  beset-n  by  many, 
the  nopenn  a  niiiri'.-.  lace  is  a  proiinmnt  leatuie,  owin^ 
to  its  projeclini;  sitiiaiion  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  couspi 
cuifus,  accmdini:  i"  ihe  position  of  thepe]M)n:  a  h'lure 
iu  a  painiing  is  &aid  to  be  pruviinent,  if  it  a|)pears  to 
stand  Ibiwaid  i>r  before  the  others;  but  it  ir.  not  pio 
jierly  cmispicnous,  unless  there  be  someihiny  in  it 
whicli  aitiacis  the  general  notice,  and  disiingnislies  it 
fiom  all  other  things:  on  the  contrary,  it  is  conspi 
cuoiiSjhul  not  PX|>ies.~ly  proniiuent,whf\t  the  toloura 
are  vivid;  '  I, ady  JMacbeih's  walking  in  hei  sleep  isan 
incident  so  full  of  Iragick  honour,  iliat  it  stands  out  ag 
a  prtnnivcnL  feature  in  the  most  sublime  iliama  In  the 
wdild.'— CuMEiiRi-AND.  'That  innocent  miiih  which 
had  been  sip  cmispicnvus  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  life,  did 
not  forsake  him  to  the  last.'— Addison. 


BRIGHTNESS,  LUSTRE,  SPLENDOUR, 

BRILLIANCY. 

Brightness,  from  the  Eufilish  bright,  Saxon  breorhi 

probably   conies,  like  the   Geinian  pracJtt  splendour, 

from  the  Hebrew  pT^3  to  sliine  or  glitter;  lustre,  in 

French  lustre,  Latin  lustrum  a  pnrcati(m  or  cleansing, 
that  is,  to  make  clean  or  pme  ;  splenduvr,  in  French 
splcndenr,  Latin  splendor,  from  splendeo  lo  shine, 
comi's  either  fmm  the  Gieek  aT:\r}bh  einbeis,  or  (rr^ivBiif, 
a  spark ;  brilliancy^  from  brilliant  and  bnllcr  to 
shine,  conies  fioiii  the  German  brille  spectacles,  and 
ilie  middle  Latin  beryllus  a  crystal. 

Brightness  is  the  geneiick,  the  rest  are  sperifick 
lernis:  there  cannot  be  lustre,  splendour,  and  bril 
Uunr.y,  \\'\\\w\i\,  bi-igktness ;  but  there  may  he  bright- 
ness where  these  do  not  exist.  These  terms  rise  in 
sense ;  lustre  rises  on  brightness,  splendour  on  lustre^ 
and  brilliancy  cm  splendour. 

Brightness  and  lustre  are  applied  properly  to  na 
tuial  llyhis;  splendour  i\\\ A  ir/ZZ/uncy  have  been  more 
commonly  applied  lo  that  which  is  artificial:  theieia 
always  more  or  less  brightni-ss  in  tnesiin  nr  moon; 
there  is  an  occasional  luvire  in  all  the  heaveidy  bodies 
when  they  shine  in  tlieir  uuc\ouded  brightness ;  there 
is  splendour  ij\  the  ernplions  of  flame  from  a  volcano 
or  an  immense  conflagration;  there  is  brilliancy  in  a 
collection  of  diamonds.  There  may  be  hotli  splendour 
and  brilliancy  in  an  illumination:  splendour  arises 
from  the  mass  and  richness  of  light;  brilliancy  from 
the  variety  and  brightness  of  the  lights  and  colours. 
Brightness  may  be  obscured,  lustre  may  be  Varnished, 
splendour  and  brilliancy  diminished. 

The  analogy  is  closely  preserved  in  the  figiiralive 
application.  Brightness  attaches  to  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  men  in  ordinary  cases;  'Earthly  honours  are 
both  short-lived  in  their  continuance,  and,  while  they 
last,  larnished  with  spots  and  stains.  On  some  qnarler 
or  oilier  their /»r7^A/,7i<?5s  is  obscured.  But  the  honour 
which  proceeds  from  God  and  viitue  is  unmixed  and 
[Hire.  It  is  a  Lustre  which  is  derived  from  heavPii.' — 
Bi.AiR.  Jjustre  attaches  toextraoidinary  instances  of 
virtue  and  greatness;  splendour  and  brilliancy  attach 
to  the  achievements  of  men  ;  'Thomson's diction  is  iu 
the  highest  degree  florid  and  luxuriant,  such  as  may 
be  said  to  he  to  his  images  and  thoughts  "both  their 
lustre  and  tlieir  shade  ;"  such  as  invest  them  with 
splendour  through  wli  ch  they  are  not  easily  discerni- 
ble.'— Johnson.  'There  is  an  appearance  of  bril- 
liancy in  the  pleasures  of  high  life  which  naturally 
dazzles  the  young.' — Craig. 

Our  Saviour  is  strikingly  represented  to  us  as  the 
brightness  of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image 
I  of  his  person.     The  humanity  of  the  English  in  the 
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flour  of  conquesi  adds  a  luiire  to  their  victories  which 
im  vit'tnr  spUndtd  or  brilliant^  accuidiiig  to  Uie  nuiti- 
ber  uiifi  luiLiiit;  of  the  chxuiiisiances  which  rendtr 
them  iL'Uiiirkable. 


FIRE,  HEAT,  WARMTH,  GLOW. 

Ill  the  proiier  Bunse  these  words  are  easily  distin- 
tEiiishud,  biiL  tint  to  easily  in  the  iiiipro[JGi' setise  ;  and 
us  the  laLtui'  depends  principally  upon  Ihe  former,  it  is 
not  aho^eiher  ustiless  to  outer  into  some  explanation  of 
Iheir  physical  meaning. 

Fire  IS  with  rcgaid  to  heat  as  the  cause  to  tlie 
etffct:  it  is  itself  an  inherent  property  in  some  material 
bodies,  and  when  in  action  comiuuuicates  heat;*  fire 
is  purcepiible  to  ns  by  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  touch; 
heat  is  perceptible  only  by  tim  touch:  we  distinguish 
fire  by  means  of  tlie  flame  it  sends  forlh,  or  by  the 
changes  which  it  product's  upon  other  bodies  ;  but  we 
discover  heat  only  by  the  sensations  which  it  produces 
in  ourselves. 

Fire  \v\^  within  itself  the  power  of  communicating 
heat  to  other  bodies  at  ^  distance  from  it;  but  heat, 
wiieii  it  lies  in  bodies  without  ^rc,  is  not  communi- 
cable or  even  perceptible,  except  by  coming  in  contact 
with  the  body  Fire  is  producible  in  some  bodies  at 
pleasure,  and  when  in  action  will  communicate  itself 
without  any  external  intiuence;  hni  heat  is  always  to 
be  produced  and  kept  in  bei-ng  by  some  external 
agency:  fire  spreads;  but  heat  dies  away.  Fire  is 
producible  tmly  in  certain  bodies;  mi  heat  may  be  pro- 
duced in  many  mine  bodies ;  fire  njay  be  elicited  from 
a  flint,  or  from  wood,  sleet,  and  some  few  other  mate- 
rials; but  hrat  is  producible,  or  exists  to  a  greater  or 
less  degipe,  in  aU  material  substances. 

Ueut  and  warmth  differ  principally  in  degree;  the 
latter  being  a  gentle  dugree  of  the  ibrmer.  The  term 
heat  Is,  however,  in  its  most  extensive  sense  applicable 
to  that  univeisal  principle  which  pervailes  all  nature, 
animate  and  inanimate,  and  seemsto  vivify  the  whole; 
it  is  tliis  principle  which  ap|iears  either  under  the  form 
of  ^r*?,  or  nndei  the  more  commonly  conceived  form  of 
hcat^  as  it  is  generally  understood,  and  as  I  have  here 
considered  it.  Heat  in  this  limited  sense  is  less  active 
than  fire^  and  more  active  than  warmth;  the  former  is 
produced  in  bodies,  either  by  the  violent  action  of  fire, 
as  in  the  boiling  of  water,  ilie  melting  of  lead,, or  the 
violent  friction  of  two  hard  bmlies;  the  latter  is  pro- 
duced by  the  simple  expulsion  of  the  cold,  as  in  the. 
case  of  feathers,  wool,  and  other  substances,  which 
produce  and  retain  warmth- 

Heat  may  be  thi;  greatest  possible  remove,  hutwarmth 
may  be  the  smallest  possible  remove,  from  cold  ;  the 
latter  is  opposed  to  the  cool,  which  borders  on  the  cold. 
Heat  IS  that  which  to  our  feelings  is  painful;  but 
warmth  is  thai  which  is  always  grateful.  In  animate 
bodies  JJre  cannot  long  exist,  as  it  is  in  its  nature' con- 
suming and  destructive ;  it  is  incompatible  with  animal 
life:  heat  will  not  exist,  unless  when  the  body  is  in  a 
diseased  or  disordered  state:  hiil  warmth  is  that  por- 
tion of  heat  which  exists  in  every  healthy  subject;  by 
this  the  hen  hatches  and  rears  her  young,  by  this  the 
operation  of  gestation  is  carried  on  in  the  female. 
Glow  is  a  partial  heat  or  warmth  which  exists  or  is 
known  to  exist,  mostly  in  the  human  frame;  it  is  com- 
monly produced  in  the  body  when  it  is  in  its  most 
vigorous  state,  and  its  nerves  are  firmly  braced  by 
the  cold. 

From  the  above  analysis  the  figurative  application 
of  these  terms,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are 
so  employed,  will  be  easily  discerned.  As^^re  is  the 
strongest  and  most  active  principle  in  nature,  which 
seizes  every  thing  within  its  re-'ich  with  the  greatest 
possible  rapidity,  genius  is  said  to  be  possessed  of 
fire  which  flies  with  rapidity  through  all  the  regions 
of  thouBht,  and  forms  the  most  lively  images  and  com- 
binations; 

That  modern  love  is  no  such  thing, 
As  what  those  ancient  poets  sing, 
A  fire  celestial,  chaste,  refined.— Swift, 
But  when  fire  is  applied  to  the  eye  or  the  looks,  it  bor- 
rows its  meaning  from  the  external  property  of  flame, 
which  is  very  aptly  depicted  in  the  eye  or  the  looks  of 
lively  people.    As  heat  Is  always  excessive  and  mostly 
violent,  those  comniotions  and  fermentations  of  the 

•  Vide  Eberhardt:  "Iliizc,  fcuor.  warme." 


mind  which  flow  from  the  agitation  of  Ihe  passions, 
particularly  of  the  angry  passions,  is  termed  heat. 
As  warwth  is  a  gentle  and  gratehii  properly,  it  has 
U'ith  most  propiiety  been  ascribed  to  the  alfections 
As  gliiw  is  a  partial  but  vivid  febliiig  of  the  body, 
so  is  friendship  a  strong  but  parlicular  aflection  of 
tlie  mind:  heiico  the  propriety  of  ascribing  a  ffloio  lo 
friendship 

Age  damps  ihe  ^i-cof  the  poet.  Disputants  in  Ihs 
heat  of  the  contest  arc  apt  to  forget  all  tlie  forms  di 
good-bieeding  ;  'The /icae  of  Milton' s  mind  might  be 
said  to  sublimate  his  learning.' — Johnson.  A  man 
of  tender  mora'J  feelings  speaks  with  warmth  of  a 
noble  action,  or  takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  concerns 
of  the  innocent  and  the  distressed;  'I  fear  I  have 
pressed  you  farther  upon  thisoccasion  than  was  neces- 
sary :  however,  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  warmth  in 
the  cause  of  a  friend.' — Mklmoutii  (Letters  of  Cicero 
to  CiBsar).  A  youth  in  Ihe  full  glow  of  tViendshi(^ 
feels  himself  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice  In  su^f- 
porting  tiie  cause  of  his  friend; 

The  frost-concocted  glebe 
Draws  in  abundant  vegetable  soul, 
And  gathers  vigour  for  the  coming  year: 
A  slronger  glow  sits  on  the  lively  cheek 
Of  ruddy  fire.— TiiOiMsow. 


V 


FERVOUR,  ARDOUR. 
Fervour,  from/erueo  to  boil,  is  not  so  violent  a  lioai 
as  ardour^  from  ardeo  lo  burn.  The  affections  are 
properly  fervent ;  the  passions  are  ardeiit ;  we  are 
fervent  in  feeling,  and  ardent  in  acting:  the /cj-uowr 
of  devotion  may  be  rational ;  but  the  ardour  of  zeal  is 
mostly  intemperate.  The  first  martyr,  Stephen,  was 
filled  with  a  \\o\y  farvour ;  St.  Peter,  in  the  ardour  of 
his  zeal,  promised  his  master  to  do  more  than  lie  was 
able  to  perform;  'The  joy  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  ha 
understood  of  high  raptures  and  transports  of  religions 
fervour.'' — BLAru.  *  Do  men  hasten  to  their  devotions 
with  that  ardour  that  they  would  to  a  lewd  playT- 

SotlTH. 

HOT,  FIERY,  BURNING,  ARDENT. 
Hot,  in  German  heiss,  Latin  mstus,  comes  from  th€ 
Hebrew  ^^  fire;  Jie?-?/ signifies  having  fire;  burning 
the  actual  state  of  burning;  ardent^  the  having  ardour 
(y.  Fervour). 

These  terms  characterize  either  the  presence  of  heat 
or  the  cause  af  heat;  hot  is  the  general  term  which 
irmrks  simply  the  presence  of  heat:  fiery  goes  farther, 
it  denotes  the  presence  of  fire  which  is  ihe  cause  of 
heat;  burning  denotes  the  action  of^7-e,  and  C()nse- 
quently  is  more  expressive  than  tlie  two;  ardent, 
which  is  literally  the  same  in  signification,' is  employed 
either  in  poetry  or  in  application  to  moral  objects:  a 
room  is  hot ;  a  furnace  or  the  tail  of  a  comet  fieri/ ;  a 
coal  burning ;  the  sun  ardent; 

Let  loose  the  raging  elements.    Breath'd  hot 
From  all  the  boundless  furnace  of  the  sky. 
And  the  wide,  glittering  waste  of  burning  sand 
A  suffocating  wind  the  pilgrim  smites 
Willi  instant  death.— Thomson. 

E'en  the  camel  feels, 
Shot  through  his  wither'd  heart,  the^try  blast. 

THOMSO.f 

The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young, 
Strong  pounc'd,  and  ardent  with  paternaf  fire. 

Thomson. 
In  the  figurative  application,  a  temper  is  said  to  bt 
hot  or  fi.ery;  rage  is  burning;  the  mind  is  ardent  ir 
pursuit  of  an  object.  Zeal  maybe  hot,  fieri/,  burning, 
and  ardent;  but  in  the  first  three  cases,  it  denotes  the 
intemperance  of  the  mind  when  heated  by  religion  or 
politicks  ;  the  latter  is  admissible  so  long  as  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  good  object. 

RADIANCE,  BRILLIANCY 

Both  these  terms  express  the  circumstance  of  a  great 
light  in  a  body:  but  radiance,  from  radius  a  ray,  de- 
notes the  emission  of  rays,  and  is,  therefore,  peculiarly 
applicable  to  bodies  nainrally  luminous,  like  the 
heavenly  bodies;  and  brilliancy  (v.Hright)  denote* 
the  who!e  body  of  liaht  eniiit^^ii  and  mny,  tliciefrms 
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be  applied  equally  to  natural  and  artificial  light.  The 
radiancy  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  cciisiitutes  a 
part  of  their  beauty;  the  brilliancy  o^  ^  diamond  is 
frequently  compared  with  that  of  a  star. 


TO  SHINE,  GLITTER,  GLARE,  SPARKLE, 
RADIATE. 

SItine,  in  Saxon  schintan,  German  sckeinen,  is  in  all 
probability  connected  with  the  words  sAow,  see,  &c. ; 
glitter  and  glare  are  variations  from  the  German 
ffleissen,  glUnzen,  fitc.  which  have  a  similar  njeaning ; 
lo  sparkle  signifies  to  produce  sparks;  and  spark  is 
in  Saxon  spearcc,  Low  German  and  Dutch  spark;  to 
radiate  is  to  produce  rays,  from  the  Latin  radius  a. 
ray. 

The  emission  of  light  is  the  common  idea  conveyed 
by  these  terms.  To  sAi'ne  expresses  simply  this  general 
idea;  glitter  and  the  other  verbs  include  some  colla- 
teral ideas  in  their  signification. 

To  sktne  is  a  steady  emission  of  light;  to  glitter  is 
pn  unsteady  emission  of  light,  occasioned  by  the  re- 
flection on  transparent  or  bright  bodies:  the  sun  and 
moon  shine  whenever  they  make  their  appearance ; 
but  a  set  of  diamonds  glitter  by  the  irregular  reflection 
of  the  light  on  them  ;  or  the  bjazen  spiie  of  a  steeple 
glitters  when  the  sun  in  the  morning  skijtes  upon  it. 
In  a  moral  application,  what  shines  appears  with  a 
true  li£>ht; 

Yet  something  shines  more  glorious  in  his  word, 

His  mercy  this. — Waller. 
What  glitters  appeals  with  a  false  or  borrowed  light ; 
The  happi^iess  of  success  glittering  before  him  with- 
draws  hid  attention   from   the   atrociuusness  of  the 
guilt.' — Johnson. 

Shine  specifies  no  degree  of  liglit;  it  may  be  barely 
sufficient  to  render  itself  visible,  or  it  may  be  a  very 
strong  degree  of  light;  glare  on  the  contrary  denotfs 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  light:  the  sun  froquenily 
glares,  when  it  shines  only  at  intervals ;  '  Tliis  glorious 
morning  star  was  not  the  transitory  light  of  a  comet 
which  shines  and  glares  for  a  wldle,  and  then  pre- 
sently vanishes  into  nothing.' — South.  All  naked 
light,  the  strength  of  which  is  diminished  by  any 
ahade,  will  produce  a  glare,  as  the  glare  of  tiie  eye 
when  fixed  full  uprm  an  object; 

Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion, 

Who  glared  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by 

Without  annoying  me. — Shakspeare. 

To  shine  is  to  emit  light  in  a  full  stream;  but  to 
sparkle  is  lo  emit  it  in  small  portions  ;  and  to  radiate 
is  to  emit  it  in  long  lines.  The  fire  sparkles  in  the 
burning  of  wood ;  or  the  li^ht  of  the  sun  sparkles 
when  it  strikes  on  knobs  or  small  points  :  the  sun  ra- 
diates when  it  seems  to  emit  its  light  in  lays; 
Ills  eyes  so  sparkled  with  a  lively  flamp. 

Dryden. 

Now  had  the  sun  withdrawn  his  radiant  light. 

Dry  DEN. 


FLAME,  BLAZE,  FLASH,  FLARE,  GLARE. 

Flame,  in  Latin  fiamma,  from  the  Greek  (pXiyia  lo 
burn,  signifies  the  luminous  exhalation  emitted  from 
fire;  i/nxe,  from  the  German  iidscn  to  blow,  signifies 
aflame  blown  up,  that  is,  an  extended  ^ZoTne;  flask  niid 
flare,  which  are  but  variations  o^ flame,  denote  dif- 
ferent species  of  ^ame;  the  former  a  sudden^rt/nc,  the 
latter  a  dazzling,  unsteady ^ame.  Glare,  which  is  a 
variation  of  glow,  denotes  a  glowing,  that  is  a  strong 
fiame,  that  emits  a, strong  light:  a  candle  burns  only 
byname,  paper  commonly  by  a  blaze,  gunpowder  hy  a 
f.xsh,  a  torch  by  a  flare,  and  a  conflagration  by  a 
^tare ; 

His  lightning  your  rebellion  shall  confound, 
And  hurl  ye  lieadlongjZani/n^  to  the  ground. 

Pope. 
Swift  as  a  flood  of  fire  when  storms  arise 
Floats  the  wide  field,  and  blazes  to  the  skies. 

Pope. 
Have  we  not  seen  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful  sons  exchang'd  l()r  ueelesa  ore, 


Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruction  haste, 
Ja^q  flaring  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste. 

Goldsmith. 
Ev'n  in  the  height  of  noon  oppress'd,  the  sun 
Slieds  weak  and  blunt,  his  wide  refracted  ray, 
Whence  glaring  oft,  with  many  a  broaden'd  orb 
He  frights  the  nations. — Thomson. 

GLARING,  BAREFACED. 

Glaring  is  liere  used  in  the  figurative  sense,  drawn 
from  its  natural  signification  .of  broad  light,  wliich 
strikes  powerfully  upon  the  senses ;  barefaced  signifies 
literally  having  a  bare  or  uncovered  face,  which  de 
iiotes  the  absence  of  all  disguise  or  all  siiatne. 

Glaring  designates  the  thing;  barefaced  charac 
terizesthe  peison:  a. glaring  falsehood  is  that  whicli 
strikes  the  observer  in  an  instant  to  be  falsehood;  r 
barefaeed  lie  or  falsehood  betrays  the  eftVontery  of  him 
who  utters  it.  A  glaring  absurdity  will  be  seen  in- 
stantly without  the  aid  of  reflection;  'The  glot-ing 
side  is  that  of  enmity.'— Burkk.  A  barefaced  piece 
of  impudence  characterizes  the  agent  as  mote  than 
ordinarily  lost  to  all  sense  of  decoium;  ' 'Vhe  animosi- 
ties increased,  and  tlie  parties  appeared  barefaced 
ag&inst  each  other.'— Clarendon. 

GLEAM,  GLIMMER,  RAY,  BEAM. 

Gleam  is  in  SAxtfn  gleomen,  German  glimmen,  aui. 
Glimmer  is  a  variation  of  the  same  verb;  ray  is  con 
nected  with  ihe  woid  row ;  beajn  comes  from  the  Ger 
man  baum  a  tree. 

Certain  portions  of  light  are  designated  by  all  these 
terms:  but  ^Zeaw/ and ^/imw/er  are  indefinite  ;  ray  and 
beam  are  definite.  A  gleam  is  properly  the  commence- 
ment of  light,  or  that  portion  of  opening  light  which 
interrupts  the  darkness;  a  glimmer  is  an  unsteady 
gleam ; 

A  dreadful  ^leam  from  liis  bright  armour  came, 
And  from  his  eye-balls  flash'd  the  living  flame. 

Pope. 
'  The  glimmering  light  which  shot  into  the  chaos  frow 
the  utmost  verge  of  the  creation,  is  wondei  fnlly  beau- 
tiful and  poetick.'— Addison.  Ray  and  beam  are  por. 
tions  of  light  which  emanate  from  some  luminous 
hr.dy;  the  foimer  from  all  luminous  bodies  in  general, 
the  latter  more  particularly  from  the  sun;  the  formei 
is,  as  its  derivation  denotes,  a  row  or  line  of  Ijghl 
issuing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  anv  body;  the 
latte.''  IS  a  great  line  of  light,  like  a  pole  issuing  from  a 
b(tdy; 

A  sudden  ray  shot  beaming  o'er  the  plain, 
And  show'd  the  shores,  the  navy,  and  the  main 

Pope 
The  stars  shine  smarter ;  and  the  moon  adorns, 
As  with  unborrow'd  beamSy  her  horns. 

Dryden 
There  may  be  a  gleam  of  light  visible  on  the  wall  oi  j 
daik  room,  or  a  glimmer  if  It  be  moveable;  there  may 
be  rays  of  light  visible  at  night  on  the  back  ef  a  glow- 
worm, or  rays  of  light  may  break  through  the  shutlera 
of  a  clusL'd  room; 

The  stars  emit  a  shiver'd  r«y.— Thomson. 
The  sun  in  the  height  of  its  splendour  sends  forth  ilfi 
beams ;  and  in  the  same  manner  the  human  counio 
nance  or  eyes  may  be  said  to  send  forth  beams; 
The  modest  virtues  mingle  in  her  eyes, 
Siill  on  the  ground  dejected,  darling  all 
Their  liumid  beams  into  the  blooming  flowers. 
Thomson. 
Gleam  and  1-0.7/  may  be  applied  figuratively ;  beam  only 
in  the  natural  sense:  a  gleam  of  light  may  break  in  on 
the  benighted  understanding;  but  a  glimmer  oC  light 
rather  confuses;  rays  of  light  may  dart  into  the  mind 
of  the  most  ignorant  savage  who  is  taught  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  by  the  pure  practice  of  its  pro- 
fessors. 

CLEAR,  LUCID,  BRIGHT,  VIVID. 

Clear,  V.  To  absolve;  hicid,  in  l.alm  Ivxidus,  frort 
luceo  to  shine,  and  lux  light,  .signifies  having  lighi 
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trigkt^  V.  Brightness ;  vivid,  Latin  vividus  from  vivo 
10  live,  siynifiea  being  in  n  state  of  life. 

These  epithets  mark  a  giadaiion  in  ilieir  sense:  the 
iJea  oflightis  common  to  lliem;  but  cZear  expresses 
ess  than  iuci't/,  lucid  than  brig-ht,  and  bright  less  than 
vivid :  a  mere  freedom  front  slain  or  dulness  consti- 
tutes clearness  ; 

Some  choose  the  clearest  light, 

And  toldly  challenge  the  most  piercing  eye. 

Roscommon. 
The  return  of  light,  and  consequent  removal  of  dark- 
ness, constitutes  lucidity  ; 

Nor  is  the  stream 
Of  purest  crystal,  nor  the  lucid  air, 
Though  one  transparent  vacancy  it  seems, 
Void  of  Iheir  unseen  people. — Thomson. 
brightness  supposes  a  certain  strength  of  light; 
This  place,  the  brightest  mansion  of  the  sky, 
I  Ml  call  the  palace  of  the  Deity. — Drvdbn. 
Vividness  indicates  freshness  combined  with  strength, 
and  even  a  degree  of  hritliancy; 

From  the  moist  meadow  to  the  wither'd  hill, 
Led  by  the  breeze,  the  vivid  verdure  runs, 
And  swells,  and  deepens  to  the  cherish'd  eye. 

Thomson. 
A  sky  is  clear  that  is  divested  of  clouds;  the  atmo- 
sphere is  lucid  in  tlie  day,  but  not  in  the  night :  the  sun 
shines  bright  when  it  is  unobstructed  by  any  thing 
the  atmosphere;  lightning  sometimes  presents  a  vivid 
redness,  and  sometimes  a  vivid  paleness:  the  light  of 
the  stars  may  be  cZca?-,  and  sometimes  iri>AS,  but  never 
vivid;,  the  light  of  the  sun  is  rather  bright  than  clear 
or  vivid;  the  light  of  the  moon  is  either  clcai-j  bright, 
or  vivid. 

These  epithets  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied 
to  colour,  as  well  as  to  light :  a  clear  colour  is  unmixed 
with  any  other ;  a  bright  colour  has  something  striking 
and  strong  ia  it;  a  vivid  colour  something  lively  and 
fresh  in  it. 

In  their  moral  application  these  epithets  preserve  a 
similar  distinction:  a  conscience  is  said  to  be  clear 
when  it  is  free  from  every  stain  or  spot ; '  I  look  upon  a 
sound  imagination  as  the  greatest  blessing  of  life,  next 
to  a  clear]  udgement,  and  a  good  conscience.'— Addison. 
A  deranged  understanding  may  have  iucid  intervals; 
'  I  believe  were  Rousseau  alive,  and  in  one  of  ins  lucid 
intervals,  he  would  be  shocked  at  the  practical  phrensy 
of  his  scholars.' — Burke.    A  bright  intellect  throws 
light  on  every  thing  around  it ; 
But  in  a  body  which  doth  freely  yield 
His  parts  to  reason's  rule  obedient, 
There  Alma,  like  a  virgin  queen  most  bright, 
Doth  flourish  In  all  beauty  excellent.— Spenser. 
A  vivid  imagination  glows  with  eveiy  image  that  na- 
ture presents; 
There  let  the  classick  page  thy  fancy  lead 
Through  rural  scenes,  such  as  the  Mantuan  swain 
Paints  in  the  matchless  harmony  of  song. 
Or  catch  thyself  the  landscape,  gUded  sv/ift 
Athwart  imagination's  vivid  eye. — Thomson. 

PELLUCID,  TRANSPARENT. 

Pellucid,  in  Latin  pellucidus  changed  from  perlu- 
ndusy  signifies  very  shining ;  transparent,  in  Latin 
transparens,  from  trans  through  or  beyond,  and  pareo 
to  appear,  signifies  visible  throughout. 

Pellucid  is  said  of  that  wliich  is  pervious  to  the  light, 
or  that  into  which  the  eye  can  penetrate  ;  transparent 
is  said  of  that  which  is  throughout  bright :  a  stream  is 
pellucid;  it  admits  of  the  light  so  as  to  reflect  objects, 
but  it  is  nut  transparent  for  the  eye. 


CLEARLY,  DISTINCTLY. 

That  is  seen  clearly  of  which  one  has  a  general 
view ;  that  is  seen  distinctly  which  is  seen  so  as  to  dis- 
tinguish the  several  parts. 

We  see  the  moon  clea-ihj  whenever  it  shines;  but 
we  cannot  see  the  spots  in  the  moon  distinctly  witliout 
the  help  of  glasses. 

What  we  see  distinctly  must  be  seen  clearly,  but  i 
thing  may  be  seen  clearly  without  being  seen  f'is 
tvactlU' 


A  want  of  light,  or  the  intervention  of  other  objects, 
prevents  us  from  seeing  clearly;  distance,  or  a  defect 
in  the  sight,  prevents  us  from  seeing  distinctly. 

*  Old  men  often  see  clearly  but  not  distinctly ;  they 
perceive  large  or  luminous  ubjecls  at  a  distance,  hut 
they  cannot  distinguish  such  small  objects  as  the  cha 
ractera  of  a  book  without  the  help  of  convex  glasses  ; 
short-sighted  persons,  on  the  contrary,  see  near  objects 
distinctly,  but  they  have  no  clear  vision  of  distaiil 
ones,  unless  they  are  viewed  througlr  concave  ginsses; 
'  The  custom  of  arguing  on  any  side,  even  against  our 
persuasion,  dims  the  understanding,  and  makes  it  by 
degrees  lose  the  faculty  of  discerning  clearly  k^tween 
truth  and  falsehood.'— Locke.  '  Wlielher  we  are  able 
to  comprehend  all  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the 
manners  of  them,  it  matters  not  to  inquire;  biit  this  is 
certain,  tliut  we  can  comprehend  no  more  of  them  than 
we  can  distinctly  conceive.'— Locke. 


CLEARNESS,  PERSPICUITY. 

Clearness,  from  clear  («.  Clear,  lucid),  is  here  useu 
figuratively,  to  mark  the  degree  of  liglit  by  whicli  (ine 
sees  things  distinctly;  perspicuity,  in  French  perspi- 
cuity, Liaiin  perspicuitas  from  perspicuus  nnd per spicio 
to  look  through,  signifies  the  quality  uf  being  able  to 
be  seen  through. 

These  epithets  denote  qualities  equally  requisite  to 
render  a  disccurse  intelligible,  but  each  has  its  peculiar 
character,  t  Clearness  respects  our  ideas,  and  springs 
from  the  distinction  of  the  things  themselves  that  are 
discussed:  perspicuity  lespects  the  mode  of  expressing 
the  ideas,  and  springs  from  the  good  qualities  of  style. 
It  requires  a  clear  head  to  be  able  to  see  a  subject  in  all 
its  bearings  and  relations;  to  distinguish  all  Ihe  niceties 
and  shades  of  diflerence  betvreen  things  that  bear  a 
strong  resemblance,  and  to  separate  it  from  all  irrele- 
vant^objects  that  intermingle  themselves  with  it.  But 
whatever  may  be  our  clearness  of  conception,  It  is  re- 
quisite, if  we  would  communicate  our  concei)tions  tc 
others,  that  we  should  observe  a  purity  in  our  mode  of 
diction,  that  we  should  be  particular  in  the  choice  of 
our  terms,  careful  in  the  disposition  of  them,  and  ac 
curate  In  the  construction  of  our  sentences;  that  is 
perspicuity,  which,  as  it  is  the  first,  so,  according  to 
Q,uintilian,  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  composition 

CZeoj-ne^s  of  intellect  is  a  natuial  gift;  perspicuity 
is  an  acquired  art :  although  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  yet  it  is  possible  to  have  clearness  vyithoui 
perspicuity,  and  perspicuity  without  clearness.  Pef>- 
ple  of  quick  capacities  will  have  clear  ideas  on  the 
subjects  that  offer  themselves  to  their  notice,  but  foi 
want  of  education  they  may  often  use  improper  or  am 
biguous  phrases;  or  by  errours  of  construction  rendei 
their  phraseology  the  reverse  of  perspicuous :  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  in  the  power  of  some  to  express  U\em- 
se\vcs  perspicuously  on  subjects  far  above  their  com 
prehension,  from  a  certain  facility  which  they  acquire 
of  catching  up  suitable  modes  of  expression. 

The  study  of  the  classicks  and  mathematicks  are 
mostfitted  for  tlie  improvement  of  c/camess;  the  study 
of  grammar,  and  tlie  observance  of  good  models,  will 
serve  most  effectually  for  the  acquirement  oCpcrspi- 
cuity ;  'Whenever  men  think  clearly  and  are  tho- 
roughly interested,  they  express  themselves  with  per- 
spicuity h.nA  force.' — Robertson.  'No modern  orator 
can  dare  to  enter  the  lists  with  DemostlienesandTuliy. 
We  Iiave  discourses,  indeed,  that  may  be  ddmired  for 
their  perspicuity,  purity,  and  elegunce  ;  but  can  [sro- 
duce  none  that  abound  in  a  sublimity  which  whirls 
away  the  auditor  fiUe  a  mighty  torrent.' — Warton. 


FAIR,  CLEAR. 

Fair,  in  Saxon  fagar,  probably  from  the  Lalin  pul 
chcr  beautiful ;  fair  (v.  Clear)  is  used  in  a  positivia 
sense;  cZear  in  a  negative  sense:  there  must  be  some 
brightness  in  what  is  fair;  there  must  be  no  spots  in 
what  is  clear.  The  weather  is  said  to  be  fair,  which 
is  not  only  free  from  what  is  disagreeable,  but  some- 
what enlivened  by  the  sun  ;  it  is  clear  when  it  is  frew 
from  clouds  or  n.ists.  A  fair  skin  approaches  i 
■^-fhite;  a  clear  skin  is  without  spots  or  irregularitipsr 

*  VideTrusler;  •'  Clearly,  distinctly." 
t  Vide  Abbe  Girard ;  "  ClartA.  perspicuity 
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His  fair  large  front,  and  eyes  sublime,  declar'd 

Absolute  rule.— Milton. 

I  thither  went 

With  unexperienced  thought,  and  laid  me  down 

On  the  green  bank,  to  look  into  the  clear 

Smooth  Jake  —Milton. 
In  the  moral  application,  a  fair  fame  spoalts  much  in 
praise  of  a  man;  a  clear  reputation  is  free  from  faults. 
A  fair  statement  contains  every  thing  that  can  be  said 
pro  and  con  ;  a  clear  statement  is  free  from  ambiguity 
or  obscurity.  Fairness  is  something  desirable  and  in- 
viting; clearness  is  an  absolute  requisite,  it  cannot  be 
dispensed  with. 

APPARENT,  VISIBLE,  CLEAR,  PLAINj 
OBVIOUS,  EVIDENT,  MANIFEST. 

Apparent,  in  Latin  apparens^  participle  of  apparco 
to  appear,  signifies  the  quality  of  appealing;  visible, 
in  Latin  visibiUs,  from  visiis,  participle  of  video  to  see, 
signifies  capable  of  being  seen  ;  clear,  v.  Clear,  lucid; 
plain,  in  Latin  planus  even,  signifies  what  is  so  smooth 
and  unencumbered  that  it  can  be  seen ;  obvious,  in 
Latin  obvius,  compounded  of  ob  and  via,  signifies  the 
quality  of  lying  in  one's  way,  or  before  one's  eyes; 
evident,  in  French  evident,  Latin  evidens,  from  video, 
Greek  ei^w,  Hebrew  J^T  to  know,  signifies  as  good  as 
certain  or  known  ;  manifest,  in  French  manifest.e, 
Latin  manifestus,  compounded  ofmanus  the  hand,  and 
festus,  participle  of  the  old  vevbfendo  to  fall  in,  signi- 
fies the  quality  of  falling  in  or  coming  so  near  that  it 
can  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  hand. 

Theiie  words  agree  in  expressing  variniis  degrees  in 
ihe  capability  of  seeing;  h\xi  visible  is  the  only  one  used 
purely  in  a  physical  sense  ;  apparent,  clear,  plain,  and 
obvious  are  used  physically  and  morally  ;  evident  and 
manifest  solely  in  a  moral  acceptation.  That  which 
is  simply  an  object  of  sight  is  visible; 

The  visible  and  present  are  for  brutes  : 
A  slender  portion,  and  a  narrow  bound. — Young. 
That  of  which  we  see  only  the  surface  is  apparent ; 
'  The  perception  intellective  often  corrects  the  report  of 
phantasy,  as  in  the  apparent  bigness  of  the  snn,  and 
the  apparent  crookedness  of  the  staff  in  air  and  water.' 
—Hale.  The  stars  themselves  are  visible  to  us  ;  but 
tiie^ir  size  is  merely  apparent :  the  lest  of  these  terms 
denote  not  only  what  is  to  be  seen,  but  what  is  easily 
to  be  seen:  they  are  all  applied  as  epithets  to  objects 
of  mental  discernment. 

What  is  apparent  appears  but  imperfectly  to  view  ; 
It  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  real:  what  is  clear  is  to 
be  seen  in  all  its  bearings  ;  it  is  opposed  to  that  which 
is  obscure:  \v\\dX\^plain  is  seen  by  a  plain  understand- 
ing; it  requires  no  deep  reflection  nor  severe  study; 
it  is  opposed  to  what  is  intricate :  what  is  obvious  pre- 
sents itself  readily  to  liie  mind  of  every  one;  it  is  seen 
at  the  first  glance,  and  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  ab- 
struse :  what  is  evident  is  seen  forcibly,  and  leaves  no 
hesitation  on  the  mind  ;  it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is 
dubious  :  manifest  is  a  greater  degree  of  the  evident; 
it  strikes  on  the  understanding  and  forces  conviclicm  ; 
it  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  dark. 

A  contradiction  mviy  he  apparent ;  on  closer  obser- 
vation it  may  be  found  not  to  be  one.  JNIen's  virtues 
or  religion  may  be  only  apparent;  '  The  outward  and 
apparent'ea'-KiWy  of  actions  should  flow  from  purity  of 
heart' — Rogers.  A  Case  is  clear;  it  is  decided  on 
immediately;  'We  pretend  to  give  a  ciiar  account  how 
thunder  and  lightning  are  produced.* — Temple.  A 
truth  is  plain;  it  is  involved  in  no  perplexity ;  it  is  not 
multifarious  in  its  bearings:  a  falsehood  is  plain;  it 
admits  of  no  question;  'It  is  plain  that  lur  skill  in 
literature  is  owing  to  the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  La- 
tin, which  that  tliey  are  still  preserved  among  us,  can  be 
ascribed  only  to  a  religious  regard.' — Berkeley.  A 
reason  is  obvious ;  it  flows  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
case;  '  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  we  follow  nothing 
heartily  unless  carried  to  it  by  inclination.' — Grove. 
A  proof  is  evident ;  it  requires  no  discussioTi,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  clashes  or  contradicts;  Ihe  guilt  or 
innocence  of  a  person  is  evident  when  every  thing 
serves  to  strengthen  the  conclusion  ;  '  It  is  evident  that 
fame,  considered  merely  as  the  immortality  of  a  name. 
Is  not  less  likely  to  be  the  reward  of  bad  actions  ti)an 
of  good.'— JouNsoN.    A  contradiction  or  absurdity  is 


maniycs(,  which  is  felt  by  all  as  soon  as  it  is  pc  rceived  ^ 

'  Among  the  many  inconsjatencieswhicli  folly  produces 
in  tiie  human  mind,  there  has  often  been  ob.^ervt-d  a 
manifest  and  striking  contrariety  between  the  life  of  an 
author  and  Jiis  writings.' — Johnson. 


APPEARANCE,  AIR,  ASPECT. 
Appearance,  which  signifies  the  thing  thai  appeart,, 
is  the  generick:  air,  v.  Jlir,  manner;  and  aspect,  in 
Latin  aspectus,  from  aspicio  to  look  upon,  Rignilying 
tlie  thing  that  is  looked  upon  or  seen,  E,re  specifick 
terms.  The  whole  external  form,  figure,  or  colours 
wliatever  is  visible  to  the  eye,  is  its  appearance;  'The 
hero  answers  with  the  respect  due  to  the  beauiiful 
a7);jcaraTOce  she  made.' — Steele.  Jiir\s  a  particular 
appearance  of  any  object  as  far  as  it  is  indicative  of 
its  quality,  condition,  or  temper  ;  an  u?r  of  wretched 
ness or  of  assumption;  *  Seme  who  had  the  moat  as- 
suming air  went  directly  of  themselves  to  errour  with- 
out expecting  a  conductor.* — Parnell.  Aspect  is  the 
partial  appearance  of  a  body  as  it  presents  one  of  its 
sides  to  view;  a  gloomy  or  cheerful  aspect;  'Iler 
motions  were  steady  and  composed,  and  her  aspect 
serious  but  cheerful;  her  name  was  Patience.' — Ad 

DISON. 

It  is  not  safe  to  judge  of  any  person  or  thing  alto 
gether  by  appearances  ;  the  appearance  Sl^A  reality  arc 
often  at  variance  :  tlie  appearance  of  the  sun  is  that  of 
a  moving  body,  but  modern  astronomers  are  of  opinion 
that  it  has  no  motion  round  the  earth;  there  are  par- 
ticular towns,  habitations, or  rooms,  which  have  always 
an  ai'r  of  co.7ifort,  or  the  contraiy;  this  is  a  sort  of 
appearance  the  most  to  be  relied  on.  Politicians  of  a 
certain  stamp  are  always  busy  in  judging  of  the  future 
from  tlie  fl5/?cci  of  affairs;  but  their  predictions,  like 
those  of  astrologers,  who  judge  from  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens,  turn  out  to  the  discredit  of  the  prophet. 

HIDEOUS,  GHASTLY,  GRIM,  GRISLY. 
Hideous,  in  Fieucli  hideux,  conies  probably  from 
AiWc,  signifying  fit  otily  to  be  hidden  from  the  view; 
ghastly  signifies  like  a  ghost;  ^■/•/■m,  in  German  ^rwfm, 
signifies  fierce ;  grisly,  from  grizzle,  signifies  grizzled, 
or  motley  coloured. 

An  unseemly  exteriour  is  characterized  by  these 
terms  ;  but  the  hideous  respects  natural  objects,  and  the 
ghastly  more  properly  tliat  which  is  su|inrnatural  or 
what  resembles  it.     A  mask  with  monstrous  grinning 
features  looks  hideous ; 
From  the  broad  margin  to  the  centre  grew 
Shelves,  rocks,  and  whirlpools,  hideous  lo  the  view. 
Falconer. 
A  human  form  with  a  visage  of  deathlike  paleness  is 
ghastly ; 

And  death 
Grinn'd  horribly  a  ghastly  smile. — Milton. 
The  grim  is  applicable  only  to  the  countenances  ;  dogs 
or  wild  beasts  may  look  vi^iygrim; 
Even  hell's gjim  king  Alcides'  pow'r  confess'd. — Popc. 
Grisly  refers  to  the  whole  form,  but  particularly  to  the 
colour;  as  blackness  or  darkness  hns  always  something 
terrifick  in  it,  a.  grisly  figure,  having  a  monstrous  as- 
semblage of  dark  coluur,  is  particularly  calculated  to 
strike  terrour ; 
All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears, 
Andgrisly  death  in  sundry  shapes  appears. — Pope 
Hideous  is  applicable  to  objects  of  hearing  also,  as  a 
hidcovs  roar ;  but  the  rest  to  objects  of  sight  only. 

FACE,  FRONT, 

Figuratively  designate  the  particular  parts  of  bodies 
which  bear  some  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  human 
face  or  forehead. 

The  face  is  applied  to  that  part  of  bodies  which 
serves  as  an  index  or  rule,  and  contains  certain  marks 
todi'ect  the  observer;  the/ron(  is  eoipioyed  for  that 
part  vhich  is  most  prominent  or  foremost:  hence  we 
speak  of  the  face  of  a  wheel  or  cFock,  the  face  of  a 
painting,  or  the  face  of  nature;  but  the  front  of  a 
house  or  building,  and  the  frcnt  of  a  stage:  hence 
likewise,  the  propriety  of  the  expressions,"  to  pat  a 
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good  facR  on  a  thing,  to  show  a  bold  front;  *  A  com- 
mon soldier,  a  ehild,  a  girl,  the  door  of  an  inn,  have 

cliaiiged  the  face  of  fortune,  and  almost  of  nature/— 

BUKKU. 

Wliere  the  deep  trench  in  lengih  extended  lay, 
Compacted  troops  stand  wedged  in  firm  array, 
A  dreadful  front. — Popk. 

FACE,  COUNTENANCE,  VISAGE. 

i-'i;*..  iu  Lathi  facics^  frnni  faa'"  to  make,  signifies 
the  whuie  form  or  make;  cimnt6,tance,  in  Fiench 
eonlenance,  from  the  Latin  contineo,  efigiiifius  the  con- 
tents., or  what  '.s  coiiiaiiied  in  the /ace;  visage^  from 
visuo  and  video  to  see,  signifies  the  particularlurm  of 
tlie  face  as  It  [iresents  itself  to  view  ;  properly  speak- 
ing a  kind  of  cuuiilenance. 

The /ace  coiisisis  of  a  certain  set  of  features;  the 
countenance  consists  of  the  geiieial  aggregate  of  looks 
pmluced  by  these  features  ;  the  uisa^re  consists  of  such 
liioka  in  particular  cases:  the /ace  Is  the  work  of  nature; 
tlie  countnKuicc  and  visage  are  the  wurk  of  the  mind: 
the  face  remains  the  same,  but  the  countenance  and 
visaa-c  are  changeable.  Tlie/ace  belongs  to  brutes  as 
well  as  men  ;  the  countenance  is  the  peculiar  property 
of  man ;  visage  is  a  term  peculiarly  a|)plicable  to  su 
periour  benigs  ;  it  is  employed  only  in  tlie  grave  or  lofty 
style  ;  '  No  part  of  the  body  besides  the  face  is  capable 
of  as  many  changes  as  there  are  difterent  emotlnns  in 
tl^e  mind,  and  of  expie^f^ing  them  ail  by  thnse  changes.' 
— Hl'ghks.  '  As  the  countenance  admits  of  so  great 
variety  it  requires  also  great  judgement  to  govern  it  '— 
Hughes. 

A  sudden  tieinbling  seized  on  all  his  limbs 

His  eyes  disffirted  grew,  his  visage  pale; 

His  speech  forsook  iiiin. — Otway. 

TO  GAPE,  STARE,  GAZE. 

To  gape,  in  German  ^fifWi.  Saxon  geopnian  to  make 
open  or  witie,  is  to  Inok  with  an  open  or  wide  mouth ; 
stare,  from  the  German  starr  fii;t:^d,  signifies  to  look 
with  a  fivpd  eye ;  o-aie  comes  very  probably  from  the 
Greek  ayd\,ofiai  to  admire,  because  it  signifies  to  look 
steadily  from  ji  sentiineiit  of  admiration. 

Gnpc  and  stare  are  taken  in  the  bad  sense;  the 
former  indicating  tlieastimishmeiit  of  gross  ignorance  ; 
tl)e  latter  nor  only  ignorance  but  impi.'rtinence :  gaze  ia 
'xiken  always  in  a  good  sense,  as  indicating  a  laudable 
feeling  of   iistonishment,   pleasure,   or  curiosity.      A 
clown  gapes  at  the  pictures  of  wild  beasts  which  he 
sees  at  a  fair;   '  [t  was  now  a  miserable  spectacle  to 
see  us  nodding  and  gaping  at  one  another,  every  man 
talking,  and  no  man  lieard.'— Sir  John  MiNDtiviLLE. 
An  impertinent  fellow  stares  at  every  woman  he  looks 
at,  and  stares  a.  modest  woman  out  of  countenance; 
Astonish'd  Auimsjust  arrives  by  chance 
To  see  his  fall,  nor  farther  dares  advance  ; 
But,  fixing  on  the  maid  his  horrid  eye,         , 
He  stares  and  shakes,  and  finds  it  vain  to  fly. 

Dryden. 
A  lover  of  the  fine  arLs  will  gaze  with  admiration  and 
delight  at  tlie  productions  of  Raphael  or  Titian  ; 
For  while  expecting  there  the  queen,  he  rais'd 
His  wond'ring  eyes,  and  round  the  temple  o-azV, 
Adinir'dthe  fortune  of  the  rising  town, 
The  striving  artists,  and  tlieir  art's  renown. 

Dryden. 
When  a  person  is  stupified  by  affrighti  he  gives  a  va- 
cant stare.    Those  wlio  are  filled  with  transport  gaze 
on  the  object  of  tlieir  ecstasy. 

VIEW,  SURVEY,  PROSPECT. 
View,  V.  To  look^  and  survey,  compounded  of  vcy 
or  view  and  sur  over,  mark  the  act  of  the  person, 
namely,  the  looking  at  a  thing  with  more  or  less  atten- 
tion :  prospect,  from  the  Latin  prospectus  and  pm- 
sjicio  to  see  before,  designates  the  thing  seen.  We 
take  a.  view  or survnj ;  the  jjros^ect  presents  itself:  the 
view  is  of  an  indefinite  extent;  the  smniey  is  alwaj's 
comprehensive  in  its  nature.  Ignorant  people  lake 
hut  nanow  views  of  things;  men  take  more  or  less 
enlarged  u/eirs.  according  to  their  cultivation;  the  ca 
pacious  m«id  of  a  genius  takes  a  survey  of  all  nature;  i 


Fools  view  but  part,  and  not  the  whole  s  trvcy, 
So  crowd  existence  all  into  a  day.—JEMrNs. 
The  view  depends  altogether  on  llie  train  of  a  person  a 
thoughts;  tlie  prospect  is  set  before  him,  it  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thing;  our  yzcics  of  advanr.f!- 
nienl  aiesometitnes  very  fallacious;  our  ;j?-oi;;»ec(a- are 
very   delusive;    both   occasion   disappoiutmciit;    the 
former  is  the  keener,  as  we  have  to  charge  the  miscal- 
culation upon  ourselves.     Sometimes  our  prospects 
depend  u pon  our  views,  at  least  in  mallei s  ol  icl igion ; 
he  who  forms  erroneous  Dzews  of  a  future  state  has  but 
a  wretched  prospect  beyond  the  grave; 
No  land  so  rude  hut  looks  beyond  the  tomb 
For  future  _prospec(s  in  a  world  to  come.^BNYNs 

VIEW,  PROSPECT,  LANDSCAPE. 

View  and  prospect  (u.  View,  prospect),  though  ap 
plied  here  to  external  objects  of  sense,  have  a  similar 
distinction  as  in  the  [(receding  article.  The  view  is  not 
only  that  which  may  be  seen,  but  that  which  is  actually 
seen;  ihe  ]}rospcct  is  that  which  maybe  seen:  tliat 
ceases,  therefore,  to  be  a  view,  which  has  not  an  im- 
mediate agent  to  uieuj;  although  a  pro.tpect  exists  con- 
tinually, whether  seen  or  not:  hence  we  speak  with 
more  propriety  of  our  view  being  intercepted,  than  our 
prospect  inleicepted;  aconfiiied  and  bounded  i;/,ew,but 
a.  lively  or  dreary  prospect.  The  terms,  however,  are 
are  sometimes  inditi'erently  applied; 
Thus  was  this  i)lace 

A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  views. — Milton. 

Now  skies  and  seas  their ^ros^eci  only  hound. 

Da Y DEN 

View  is  an  indefinite  term ;  it  may  be  said  either  of  a 
number  of  objects,  or  of  a  single  object,  of  a  whole  or 
of  a  part ;  prospest  is  said  only  of  an  aggregate  number 
of  objects;  we  may  liave  a  uzeM  of  a  town,  of  a  num- 
ber of  scallered  houses,  of  a  single  house,  or  of  the 
spire  of  a  steeple ;  but  a  prospect  comprehends  all  that 
comes  within  the  range  of  the  eye.  View  may  be  said 
of  tliat  which  is  seen  dirsclly  or  indirectly ;  jorosjjcct 
only  of  that  which  directly  presents  itself  to  the  eye  ; 
hence  a  drawing  of  an  object  may  be  tertned  a  uicao, 
although  not  a  prospect.  View  is  confined  to  no  par- 
ticular objects ;  prospect  mostly  respects  rural  objects; 
and  landscape  respects  no  others.  Landscape^  land' 
skip,  or  lands/tape  denotes  any  portion  of  coutilry  which 
is  in  a  particular  form:  hence  the  landscape  is  a  spe- 
cies or  prospect.  A  prospect  may  be  wide,  and  com- 
prehend an  assemblage  of  objects  both  of  nature  and 
art;  but  a  landscape  is  narrow,  and  lies  within  the 
compass  of  the  naked  eye:  hence  it  is  also  that /arati- 
scape  may  be  taken  also  for  the  drawing  of  a  landscape^ 
and  consequently  for  a  species  of  view  :  the  taking  of 
views  or  landscapes  is  the  last  exercise  of  the  learnei 
in  drawing; 

So  lovely  secm'd 

That  landscape,  and  of  pure  now  purer  air 

Meets  Ilia  approach.— Milton. 


VISION,  APPARrnON,  PHANTOM,  SPECTRE 
GHOST. 

Vision,  fiom  the  Latin  visus  seeing  or  seen,  signifies 
either  the  act  of  seeing  or  the  thing  seen;  apparition, 
from  appear,  signifies  the  thing  that  appears.  As  the 
thing  seen  is  only  the  improper  signification,  the  term 
vision  is  never  employed  but  in  regard  to  some  agent , 
thevision  depends  upon  the  stale  of  tJie  visual  organ; 
the  vision  of  a  person  whose  sight  is  defcrtive  will  fre- 
quently be  fallacious;  he  vvill  see  some  things  double 
which  are  single,  long  which  are  short,  and  lite  like. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  si^ht  be  mhaculously  impresKed 
his  vision  vvill  enable  hjm  to  see  that  which  is  super 
natural;  hence  it  is  that  ?)7:s/on  is  either  true  or  false, 
accordingto  the  circumstances  of  the  individual;  and  a 
vision,  signifying  a  thing  seen,  is  taken  for  a  super- 
natural exertion  of  the  vision:  apparition,  on  the  con- 
trary, refers  us  to  the  object  seen  ;  this  may  be  true  or 
false  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  presents  itself. 

Joseph  was  warned  by  a  vision  to  fly  into  Egypt 
with  his  family;  *Mary  Macdalen  was  informed  of 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  by  an  apparition  r 

*  VideTrusler:  "Tision,  apparition* 
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fevciish  people  often  inink  they  see  visioKs;  timid  and 
credulous  people  sometimes,  take  trees  and  posts  for 
appaHtions ; 

Visions  and  inppiralinns  sone  expect 
Their  course  lieiu  lo  diiect. — Cowlev. 
Fu/I  fast  he  flies,  and  dares  not  look  behind  him, 
I'ill  out  of  breath  he  overtakes  his  fellows, 
Who  gather  round  and  wonder  at  the  tale 
Of  horrid  apparition. — Blair. 
Phantom^  from  the  Greek  ^afcw  to  appear^  is  used 
^r  a  false  apparition^  or  the  appearance  of  a  thing 
otherwise  than  what  it  is;  thus  the  ignis  fatuus^  vul- 
garly called  Jack-o' -Lantern,  is  a  phantom;  besides 
which  there    are  many  phantoms  of  a  moral  kind 
which  haunt  th^  imagination  ;  '  The  phantoms  which 
haunt  a  d2sert  are  want,  and  misery,  and  danger.* — 
Johnson. 

Spectre,  from  specio  to  behold,  and  ghost,  from  geist 
a  spirit,  are  the  apparitions  of  immaterial  substances. 
The  spectre  is  taken  for  any  spiritual  being  that  ap- 
pears; but  the  ghost  is  taken  only  for  the  spirits  of 
departed  men  who  appear  to  their  fellow-creatures: 
a  spectre  is  sometimes  made  to  appear  on  the  stage ; 
ghosts  exist  mostly  in  the  imagination  of  the  young 
and  the  ignorant; 

Rous'd  from  their  slumbers, 
In  grim  array  the  grisly  spectres  rise. — Blair. 

The  lonely  lower 
Is  also  shunn'd,  wliose  mournful  chambers  hold, 
So  night-Blruck  fancy  dreams,  the  yelling  ghost. 
Thomson. 

RETROSPECT,  REVIEW,  SURVEY. 

Retrospect  Is  literally  looking  back,  from  retro  be- 
hind, and  spicio  to  behold  or  cast  an  eye  upon ;  a 
Yeoievi  is  a  view  repeated ;  and  a  survey  is  a  looking 
over  at  once,  from  the  French  sur  over,  and  voir 
to  see. 

A  retrospect  is  always  taken  of  that  which  is  past 
and  distant;  a  review  may  be  taken  of  that  which  is 
present  and  before  us ;  every  retrospect  is  a  species  of 
review^  but  every  revieio  is  not  a  retrospect.  We  take 
a  retrospect  of  our  past  life  in  order  to  draw  salutary 
reflections  from  all  that  we  have  dime  and  suffered ; 
we  take  a  revieio  of  any  particular  circumstance  which 
is  passing  before  us,  in  order  to  regulate  our  present 
conduct.  The  retrospect  goes  further  by  virtue  of  the 
mind's  power  to  reflect  on  itself,  and  to  recall  all  past 
images  to  itself;  the  review  may  go  forward  by  the 
exercise  of  the  senses  on  external  objects.  The  his- 
torian takes  a  retrospect  of  al!  the  events  which  have 
happened  within  a  given  period ;  the  journalist  takes 
areview  of  all  the  events  that  are  passing  within  the 
time  in  which  he  is  living ;  '  Believe  me,  my  lord,  I  look 
upon  you  as  a  spirit  entered  into  another  life,  where 
you  ought  to  despise  all  little  views  and  mean  retro- 
spects.'— F OPE  (ZiCtters  to  Jitierhiiry).  'Tiie  retro- 
spect of  life  is  seldom  wholly  unattended  by  uneasi- 
ness and  shame.  It  too  much  resembles  tlie  review 
which  a  traveller  takes  from  some  eminence  of  a 
barren  country.' — Blair. 

The  review  may  be  said  of  the  past  as  well  as  the 
present;  it  is  a  view  not  only  of  what  is,  but  what  has 
hecn  :  the  survey  is  entirely  confined  to  the  present ;  it 
is  a  view  only  of  that  which  is;  'Everyman  accus- 
tomed lo  take  a  survey  of  his  own  notions,  will,  by  a 
BVi^ht  retrospection,  he  able  tn  discover  that  his  mind 
Jias  undergone  many  revolutions.' — Johnson. 

We  take  a  review  of  what  we  have  already  viewed, 
in  order  to  gel  a  more  correct  insight  into  it;  we  take 
a  survey  of  a  thing  in  all  its  parts  in  order  to  get  a 
comprehensive  view  of  it,  in  order  to  examine  It  in  all 
its  bearings.  A  general  occasionally  takes  a  review  of 
all  his  army;  he  takes  a  survey  of  the  fortress  which 
he  is  going  to  besieg;  or  attack. 

REVISAL,  REVISION,  REVIEW. 
RevisaJ,  revision,  and  review,  all  come  from  the 
Latin  video  to  see,  and  signify  looking  back  upon  a 
thing  or  looking  at  it  again:  the  terms  revisal  and  re- 
vision are  however  mostly  employed  in  regard  lo  what 
is  written  ;  rcui'ew  is  used  for  things  in  geneial.  Tiie 
revisal  of  a  book  is  the  work  of  tlie  author,  for  ihe 
Durposes  of  correct'on ;  '  There  Is  In  your  "-ersons  a 


difference  and  a  peculiarity  of  character  preeerve« 
through  the  whole  of  your  act.ons,  that  I  could  nevnr 
imagine  but  that  this  proceeded  from  a  long  and  care- 
ful revisal  of  your  work.' — Loftus.  The  review  of  a 
book  is  the  work  of  the  critick,  for  the  purpose  of  esti- 
mating its  value;  'A  commonplace  book  accustoms 
the  mind  to  discharge  itself  of  its  reading  on  paper, 
instead  of  relying  on  its  natural  powers  of  retention 
aided  by  frequent  revisions  of  its  ideas.' — Earl  op 
Chatham.  Revisal  and  revision  differ  neither  in 
sense  nor  application,  unless  that  the  former  is  more 
frequently  employed  abstractedly  from  the  object  re- 
vised, and  revision  mostly  in  conjunction:  whoever 
wishes  his  work  to  be  correct,  will  not  spare  a  revisal; 
the  revision  of  classical  books  ought  to  be  intrusted 
only  to  men  of  profound  erudition.  The  term  revision 
may  also  sometimes  be  applied  to  other  objects  besides 
those  of  literature;  'How  enchanting  must  such  a 
review  (of  their  memorandum  books)  prove  lo  those 
who  make  a  figure  in  the  polite  world.' — Hawkes 

WORTH. 

TO  ECLIPSE,  OBSCURE 
Eclipse,  in  Greek  cKXtl^i?,  comes  from  iKXEiitta  to 
fail,  signifying  to  cause  a  failure  of  light;  obscure,  from 
the  adjective  obscure  {v.  Dark),  signifies  to  cause  the 
intervention  of  asiiadow. 

In  the  natural  as  well  as  the  moral  application, 
eclipse  is  taken  in  a  particular  and  relative  significa- 
lion;  obscure  is  used  in  a  general  sense.  Heavenly 
bodies  ate  eclipsed  by  the  intervention  of  other  bodies 
between  them  and  the  beholder;  things  are  in  general 
obscured  which  are  in  any  way  rendered  less  striking 
or  visible.  To  eclipse  is  therefore  a  species  of  ob- 
scuring: that  is  always  obscured  which  is  eclipsed; 
but  every  thing  is  not  eclipsed  wliich  is  obscured. 

So  figuratively  real  mtrit  is  eclipsed  by  the  interven- 
tion of  that  which  is  superiour  ; 

Sarcasms  may  eclipse  thine  own, 
But  cannot  blur  my  lost  i-enown. — Butlsr. 
Merit  is  often  obscured  by  an  ungracious  exterioui  In 
the  possessor,  or  by  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of 
his  life;  'Among  those  wlio  are  the  most  richly  en- 
dowed by  nature  and  accomplished  by  their  own  in- 
dustry, how  few  are  there  whose  virtues  are  not  ot^ 
soured  by  the  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  envy  of  thfft 
beholders.'— Addison. 


DARK,  OBSCURE,  DIM,  MYSTERIOUS 

Dark,  in  Saxon  deorc,  is  doubtless  connected  witli 
the  German  dunkel  dark  and  dunst  a  vapour,  v/hich  ia 
a  cause  of  darkness;  obscure,  in  Latin  obscurus,  com- 
pounded of  ab  and  scurus,  Greek  cKiepds  and  gkIu  a 
shadow,  signifies  literally  interrupted  by  a  shadow; 
dim  is  but  a  variation  of  dork,  dunkel,  &c. 

Darkness  expresses  more  than  obscurity:  the  former 
denotes  the  total  privation  of  light;  the  latter  only  llie 
diminu^jon  of  light. 

Dark  is  opposed  lo  light ;  obscure  to  bright:  what  ia 
dark  is  altogether  hidden ;  what  is  obscure  is  not  to  be 
seen  distinctly,  or  without  an  effort. 

Darkness  may  be  used  either  in  the  natural  or  moral 
sense;  obscurity  only  in  the  moral  sense;  in  this  case 
the  former  conveys  a  more  unfavourable  idea  tJian  the 
latter:  darkness  serves  to  cover  that  which  ought  not 
lo  be  hidden;  obscurity  intercepts  our  view  of  that 
which  we  would  wish  to  see:  the  former  ia  the  conse- 
quence of  design;  the  latter  of  neglect  or  accident: 
the  letter  sent  by  the  conspirator  in  the  gunpowder 
plot  to  his  friend  was  dark; 

Why  are  thy  speeches  dark  and  troubled. 
As  Cretan  seas  when  vex'd  by  warring  winds? 
I    Smith. 
All  passages  in  ancient  writers  which  allude  to  circum 
stances  no  longer  known,  must  necessarny  be  obscure, 
'  He  that  reads  and  grows  no  wiser  seldom  suspects  hia 
own  deficiency,  but  complains  of  hard  words  and  ob 
scure  sentences.'— Johnson.    A  corner  may  be  said  tn 
be  dark  or  obscure ;  but  the  former  is  used  literally  and 
the  latter  figuratively:  the  owl  is  obliged,  from  the 
weakness  of  its  visual  organs,  to  sr-ek  the  darkest  cor- 
ners in  the  daytime;  men  of  distorted  minds  often 
seek  obscure  corners,  only  from  disappointed  ambition. 
Dim  ^jpresses  a  degree  of  darkness,  but  it  is  em 
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ployed  mnjc  in  relation  to  the  person  Beeing  than  to  the 
object  seen.  The  eyes  are  said  to  grow  dint^  or  the 
sight  dj7H.  The  light  is  said  to  be  dm,  by  vvliich  things 
are  but  dimly  seen ; 

The  stars  shall  fade  away,  tlie  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age,  and  nature  sink  in  years, 
But  thou  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 

Addison. 
JHysterious  denotes  a  species  of  the  dark^  in  relation 
to  the  actions  of  men:  where  a  veil  is  intentionally 
thrown  over  any  oliject  so  as  to  render  it  as  incom- 
prehensible as  that  which  is  sacred.  Dark  is  an  epi- 
thet taken  always  in  the  bad  sense,  but  mysterious  is 
always  in  an  indifferent  sense.  We  are  told  in  the 
Sacred  Writings,  that  men  love  darkness  rather  than 
light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, is  dark  in  the  ways  of  men,  is  naturally  presumed 
to  be  evil ;  but  things  may  be  viysterious  in  the  events 
of  human  life,  without  the  express  intention  of  an  in- 
dividual to  render  them  so.  The  speeches  of  an  as- 
sassin and  conspirator  will  be  dark;  'Randolph,  an 
agent  extremely  proper  for  conducting  any  dark  in- 
trigue, was  despatched  into  Scotland,  and,  residing  se- 
cretly among  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  observed 
and  quickened  their  motions.'— Robertson.  Any 
intricate  affair  which  involves  the  characters  and  con- 
duct of  men  may  be  mysterious ;  '  The  affection  which 
Mary  in  her  letli^r  expresses  for  Bothwell,  fully  accounts 
for  every  subsequent  part  of  her  conduct,  which,  with- 
out admitting  this  circumstance,  appears  altogether 
■mysterious  and  inconsistent.' — Robertson. 

The  same  disiinction  exists  between  these  terms 
when  applied  lo  the  ways  of  Providence,  which  are 
said  to  he  sometimes  darky  inasmuch  as  thuy  present  a 
cloudy  aspect ;  and  mostly  mysterious^  inasmuch  as 
thev  are  past  finding  out. 

UNSEARCHABLE,  INSCRUTABLE. 
These  terms  nre  both  applied  (o  the  Almighty,  but 
not  altogether  indifferently ;  for  that  which  is  unsearch- 
able is  not  set  at  so  great  a  distance  from  us  as  that 
which  is  inscrutable :  for  that  which  is  searched  is  in 
common  concerns  easier  to  be  found  than  that  which 
requires  a  scrutiny.  The  ways  of  God  are  all,  lo  us 
finite  creatures,  more  or  less  unsearchable ; 

Things  else  by  me  unsearchable.,  now  heard 

With  wonder. — Milton. 
The  mysterious  plans  of  Providence  as  frequently 
evinced  jn  the  affairs  of  men  are  altogether /Twcrufafi/e; 
'To  expect  that  the  intricacies  of  science  will  be 
pierced  by  a  careless  glance,  is  lo  expect  a  particular 
privilege;  but  to  suppose  that  the  maze  is  inscrutable 
to  diligence,  is  to  enchain  the  mind  in  voluntary 
shackles.' — Johnson 


OPAQUE,  DARK. 
Opaque,  in  Latin  epacus,  comes  from  ops  the  earth, 
because  tlie  earlb  is  the  darkest  of  all  bodies ;  the 
word  opaque  is  to  dark  as  the  species  to  the  genus,  for  it 
expresses  that  species  of  darkness  which  is  inherent  in 
solid  bodies,  in  disiinction  from  those  which  emit  light 
from  themselves,  or  admit  of  light  into  themselves;  it 
is  therefore  employed  scientifically  for  the  more  vul- 
gar and  familiar  term  dark.    On  this  ground,  the  earth 
is  termed  an  opaque  body  in  distinction  from  the  sun, 
moon,  or  other  luminous  bodies:  any  soli-d  substance, 
as  a  tree  or  a  stone,  is  an  opaque  body,  in  distinction 
C.om  glass,  which  is  a  clear  or  transparent  body. 
But  all  sunshine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon, 
Culminate  from  th'  equator  as  they  now 
Shot  upward  still,  whence  no  way  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fali.— Milton. 

SHADE,  SHADOW. 

Shade  and  shadotc^  in  German  schatteuy  are  in  all 
»robabiIity  connected  with  the  word  sAz'nc,  show,  {v. 
To  show,  &c.) 

Both  these  terms  express  that  darkness  wliich  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  sun's  rays  being  intercepted  by  any 
body;  but  shade  simply  expresses  the  absence  of  the 
light,  and  shadon  signifies  also  the  figure  of  the  body 
*hich  thus  inteicepts  the  lipht.    Trees  naturally  pro- 

?l 


duce  a  shade^  by  means  of  their  branches  and  leaves 
and  wherever  tlie  image  of  the  tree  is  reflected  on  tht 
earth,  that  forms  its  shadow-    It  is  agreeable    n  tlw 
heat  of  summer  to  sit  in  the  shade; 
Welcome,  ye  shades!  ye  bowery  thickets,  hall  I 

Tho.mson. 
The  constancy  with  which  the  shadow  follows  the  man 
has  been  proverbially  adopted  as  a  simile  for  one  W^ 
clings  close  to  another ; 

At  every  step, 
Solemn  and  slow,  the  shadows  blacker  fall, 
And  all  is  awful  listening  gloom  around. 

Thomion 
The  distinction  between  these   terms,  in  the  moral 
sense,  is  precisely  the  same:  a  person  is  said  to  be  in 
the  shade,  if  he  lives  in  obscurity,  or  unnoticed ;   '  the 
law  (says  St.  Paul)  is  a  shadow  of  thinga  to  conid 


TO  DISAPPEAR,  VANISH. 

To  disappear  signifies  not  to  appear  (v.  Air);  vanish, 
in  French  cvanir,  Latin  evaneo  or  evanesco^  com- 
pounded of  e  and  vaneo,  in  Greek  t^alvoi  to  appear, 
signifies  to  go  out  of  sight. 

To  disappear  comprehends  no  particular  mode  of 
action  ;  to  vanish  includes  in  it  the  idea  of  a  rapid  mo- 
tion. A  thing  disappears  either  gradually  or  suddenly ; 
it  vanishes  on  a  sudden  .  it  disappears  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things  ;  it  vanishes  by  an  unusual  effort,  a 
supernatural  or  a  magick  power.  Any  object  that  re 
cedes  or  moves  away  will  soon  disappear; 

Red  meteors  ran  across  th'  ethereal  space. 
Stars  disappeared,  and  comets  took  their  place 
Dryden. 
In  fairy  tales  things  are  made  to  vanish  the  instant 
they  are  beheld;  'While  I  was  lamenting  this  sudden 
desolation  that  had  been  made  before  nie,  the  whole 
scene  vanished.' — Addison.    To  disappear  is  often  a 
temporary   action ;  to  vanish  generally  conveys  the 
idea  of  being  permanently  lost  to  the  sight.    The  stars 
appear  and  disappear  in  the   firmament ;   lightnirg 
vanishes  with  a  rapidity  that  is  unequalled. 


TO  LOOK,  APPEAR. 

Ijook  is  here  taken  in  the  neuter  and  improper  sense, 
signifying  the  act  of  things  figuratively  striving  to  be 
seen;  appear,  from  the  Latin  appareo  or pareo,  Greek 
TfdoEipi,  signifies  to  be  present  or  at  hand,  within  sight. 

The  look  of  a  thing  respects  the  impressions  which 
it  makes  on  the  senses,  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  i'i 
looks;  its  appearance  implies  the  simple  act  of  its 
coming  into  sight:  ihe  look  of  anything  is  therefore 
characterized  as  good  or  bad,  mean  or  handsome,  ugly 
or  beautiful ;  the  appearance  is  characterized  as  early 
or  late,  sudden  or  unexpected :  there  is  something  very 
unseemly  in  the  look*at  a  clergyman  affecting  the  aira 
of  a  fine  gentleman ;  the  appearance  of  the  stars  in  an 
evening  presents  an  interesting  view  even  to  the  ordi- 
nary beholder.  As  what  appears  must  appear  in  some 
form,  the  signification  of  the  term  has  been  extended 
to  the  manner  of  the  appearance^  and  brought  still 
nearer  to  look  in  its  application ;  in  this  case,  Ihe  term 
ZooA  is  rather  more  familiar  than  i\\al  of  appearance^ 
we  may  speak  either  of  regarding  the  Zooft  or  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  thing,  as  far  as  it  may  impress  others; 
but  the  latter  is  less  colloquial  than  the  former :  a  man's 
conduct  is  said  to  look  rather  than  to  appear  ill ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  we  say  a  thing  assumes  an  appear- 
ance, or  has  a  certain  appearance. 

Look  is  always  employed  for  what  is  real ;  what  a 
thing  looks  is  that  which  it  really  is:  appear,  however, 
sometimes  refers  not  only  to  what  is  external,  but  Hi 
what  is  superficial.  If  we  say  a  person  looks  ill,  it 
supposes  some  positive  and  unequivocal  evidence  of 
illness:  if  we  say  he  a;;)7)ear5  to  be  ill,  it  is  a  less  posi- 
tive assertion  than  the  former;  it  leaves  room  foe 
doubt,  and  allows  the  possibility  of  a  mistake.  We 
are  at  liberty  to  judge  of  things  by  their /oo/cs,  withoui 
being  chargeable  with  want  of  judgement ;  but  as  ap 
pearances  are  said  to  be  deceitful,  it  becomes  necessary; 
to  admit  them  with  caution  as  the  rule  of  tour  judge 
ment.  Look  is  employed  mostly  in  regard  to  objects 
of  sense;  apyc^T-ancc  respects  natural  and  mnral  ot 
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Jects  indifferentiy  the  eky  looks  lowering;  an  object 
appears  through  a  microscope  greater  than  it  "leally  is ; 
Distressful  nature  pants; 
The  very  streams  look  laiiguiil  fioin  afar. 

Thomson.    ' 

A  person's  conduct  appears  in  a  more  culpable  light 
when  seen  through  the  lepresentation  of  an  enemy; 
'  Never  does  liberty  o;)pcor  more  amiable  than  under 
tlie  government  of  a  pious  and  good  prince.'— Addison. 


LOOK,  GLANCE. 

Look  .1)  Mir)  ia  tlie  generick,  and  glance  (u  To 
glance  at)  the  specificii  term ;  that  is  to  say,  a  casual 
or  momentary  look:  a  look  may  be  characterized  as 
severe  or  mild,  fierce  or  gentle,  angry  or  kind ;  b.  glance 
as  hasty  or  sudden,  imperfect  or  slight :  so  likewise  we 
epeak  of  taking  a  iowA,  or  catching  ^glance; 

Here  the  soft  flocks,  with  the  same  harmless  look 

They  wore  alive. — Thomson. 

The  tiger,  darting  fierce 

Impetuous  on  hia  prey,  the  glance  has  doom'd. 

Thomson. 

TO  LOOK,  SEE,  BEHOLD,  VIEW,  EYE. 
hooki  in  Saxon  locan..  Upper  German  lugen,  comes 
from  lax  light,  and  the  Greek  Arfu  to  see;  see,  in  Ger- 
man seheUf  probably  a  variation  from  the  Latin  video 
to  see-  behold,  compounded  of  the  intensive  be  and 
hold,  signifies  lo  hold  or  fix  the  eye  on  an  object;  view^ 
from  the  French  voir,  and  the  Latin  video,  signifies 
simply  to  see ;  to  eye,  from  the  noun  eye,  naturally  sig- 
nifies to  fathom  with  the  eye. 

We  ?ooA;  voluntarily ;  we  sec  involuntarily ;  the  ct/c 
sees ;  the  person  looks:  absent  people  often  see  things 
before  they  are  fully  conscious  that  they  are  at  hand : 
we  may  look  without  seeivg^  and  we  may  see  without 
looking :  near-sighted  people  often  look  at  that  which 
is  too  distant  to  strike  the  visual  organ.  To  behold  is 
to  look  at  for  a  continuance;  to  view  is  to  look  at  in  all 
directions ;  to  eye  is  to  look  at  earnestly,  and  by  side 
glances:  that  which  is  seen  may  disappear  in  an  in- 
stant; it  may  strike  the  eye  and  be  gone:  but  what  is 
looked  at  must  make  some  stay;  consequently,  light- 
ning, and  things  equally  fugitive  and  rapid  in  their 
flight,  may  he  seen,  but  cannot  be  looked  at. 

To  look  at  is  the  familiar,  as  well  as  the  general  term, 
m  regard  to  the  others;  we  look  at  things  in  general, 
which  we  wish  to  see,  that  is,  to  see  them  clearly,  fully, 
and  in  all  their  parts ;  but  we  behold  that  which  excites 
a  moral  or  intellectual  interest;  '  The  most  unfSardon- 
able  malefactor  in  the  world  going  to  his  death,  and 
bearing  it  with  composure,  would  win  the  pity  of  those 
v/ho  ^ould  behold  him.' — Steele.     We  view  that 
which  demands  intellectual  attention ; 
They  climb  the  next  ascent,  aiyJ,  lookivg  down. 
Now  at  a  nearer  distance  view  the  town ; 
The  prince  with  wonder  sees  the  stately  tow'rs 
(Which  late  were  hula  and  shepherds'  bow'rs). 

Dryden. 
We  eye  that  which  gratifies  any  particular  passion ; 
Half  afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats,  then  brisk  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth ;  then,  hopping  o'er  the  floor, 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance.— Thomson. 

An  inquisitive  child  looks  at  things  which  are  new  to 
i,  but  does  not  behold  them ;  we  look  at  plants,  or 
finery,  or  whatever  gratifies  the  senses,  but  we  do  not 
behold  them :  on  the  other  hand,  we  behold  any  spec- 
tacle which  excites  our  admiration,  our  astonisnnient, 
our  pity,  or  our  love :  we  look  at  objects  in  order  to 
observe  their  external  properties ;  but  we  view  them  in 
order  to  find  out  their  component  parts,  iheir  internal 
properties,  their  powers  of  motion  and  action,  &c. :  we 
look  at  things  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  moment, 
or  for  mere  amusement ;  but  the  jealous  man  eyes  his 
rival,  in  order  lo  mark  his  movements,  his  designs,  and 
his  successes;  the  envious  man  eyes  him  who  is  in 
prosperity,  with  amalignantdesire  to  see  him  humbled. 
To  look  is  an  indifferent,  to  behold  and  view  are  good 
and  honourable  actions ;  to  eije,  as  the  act  of  persons, 
ffl  commoflly  a  m;an,  and  even  base  action. 


LOOKER-ON,  SPECTATOR,  BEHOLDER, 
OBSEK  ^ER. 

The  looker-on  and  the  spectator  are  both  opposed  to 
the  agents  or  actors  in  any  scene;  but  the  former  Ib 
still  more  abstracted  from  the  objects  he  sees  than  the 
latter. 

A  looker-on  (v.  To  look)  is  careless,  he  has  no  pari 
and  takes  no  part  in  what  he  sees;  he  looks  on,  be- 
cause the  thing  is  before  him,  and  he  has  nothing  else 
to  do:  a  s;?ectaior  may  likewise  be  unconcerned,  bu( 
in  general  he  derives  amusement,  if  nothing  else,  froia 
v/hat  he  sees.  A  clown  may  be  a  looker-on,  who  with 
open  nouth  gapes  at  all  that  is  before  him,witIiou| 
understanding  any  part  of  it;  but  he  who  looks  cri  to 
draw  a  moral  lesson  from  the  whole  is  in  the  moral 
sense  not  an  uninterested  spectator ;  '  Lookers-on 
many  times  see  more  than  gamesters.' — Bacon. 

But  high  in  heaven  they  sit,  and  gaze  from  far, 

The  tame  spectators  of  his  deeds  of  war  —Pope. 

The  beholder  has  a  nearer  interest  than  the  specta 
tor;  and  the  observer  has  an  interest  not  less  near 
than  that  of  the  beholder,  but  somewhat  different  the 
beholder  has  his  affections  roused  by  what  he  sees; 
'Objects  imperfectly  discerned  lake  forms  from  the 
hope  or  fear  of  the  beholder.^— Johnson.  The  ob- 
server has  his  understanding  employed  in  that  which 
passes  before  him  ;  '  Swift  was  an  exact  obsm-ver  of 
life.'— Johnson.  The  beholder  indulges  himself  in 
contemplation;  the  ofiseruer  is  busy  in  making  it  sub- 
servient to  some  proposed  object;  every  fic/toWer  of  our 
Saviour's  sufferings  and  patience  was  struck  with  the 
conviction  of  his  Divine  character,  not  excepting  even 
some  of  those  who  were  his  most  prejudiced  adver- 
saries ;  every  calm  observer  of  our  Saviour's  words 
and  actions  was  convinced  of  his  Divine  mission 

TO  SEE,  PERCEIVE,  OBSERVE. 

-See,  in  the  'Jerman  sehen,  Greek  dsdofiai,  Hebrew 
n^T,  is  a  general  term ;  it  may  be  either  a  voluntary 
or  involuntary  action;  perceive,  from  the  Latin ^;jer- 
cipio  or  per  and  capio  to  take  into  the  mind,  is  always 
a  voluntary  action ;  and  observe  {v.  To  notice)  is  an 
intentional  action.  The  eye  sees  when  the  inind  i» 
absent ;  the  mind  and  the  eye^ej-ceitfe  in  conjunction : 
hence,  we  may  say  that  a  person  secs^  but  does  not 
perceive:  we  observe^  not  merely  bv  a  simple  act  of  the 
mind,  but  by  its  positive  and  fixed  exertion.  We  see 
a  thing  without  knowing  what  it  is;  we  perceive  a 
thing,  and  know  wha6  it  is,  but  the  impression  passes 
a\vay;  we  oftserwe  a  thing,  and  afterward  retrace  the 
imjige  of  it  in  our  mind.  We  sec  a  star  when  the  eye 
is  diiected  towards  it;  weperceive  it  move  if  we  look 
at  it  attentively;  we  observe  its  position  in  different 
parts  of  the  heavens.  I'he  blind  cannot  see,  the  ab- 
sent cannot ^jerccivc,  the  dull  cannot  obseroe. 

Seeivg,  as  a  corporeal  action,  is  the  act  only  of  the 
eye ;  perceiving  and  observing  are  actions  in  which  all 
the  senses  are  concerned.  We  see  colours,  we  per- 
ceive the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  observe  its 
changes.  Seeing  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  mind's 
operations,  in  which  it  has  an  indefinite  meaning ;  but 
perceive  and  observe  have  both  a  definite  sense :  we 
may  see  a  thing  distinctly  and  clearly,  or  otherwise; 
\ye  perceive  it  always  with  a  certain  degiee  of  dis- 
tinctness; and  oiscj-ije  it  with  a  positive  degree  of  mi- 
nuteness: we  see  the  truth  of  a  remark;  we  perceive 
the  force  of  an  objection  ;  we  observe  the  reluctance  of 
a  person.  It  is  farther  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
when  see  expresses  a  mental  operation,  it  expresses 
what  is  purely  mental ;  perceive  and  observe  are  ap- 
plied to  such  objects  as  are  seen  by  the  senses  as  well 
asthemind. 

See  is  either  employed  as  a  corporeal  or  incorporeal 
action ;  perceive  and  observe  are  obviously  a  junction 
of  the  corporeal  and  incorporeal  We  see  the  light 
with  our  eyes,  or  we  see  the  truth  of  a  proposition 
with  our  mind's  eye; 

There  plant  eyes,  all  mist  from  tnence 
Purge  anddisperse,  that  I  may  see  and  tell 
Of  thmgs  invisible  to  mortal  sight.— Milton. 
Weperceive  the  difference  of  climate,  or  we  petcMtt 
the  difference  in  the  comfort  of  our  situation ; 
Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 
Strange  alteraiton  in  me.— Milton. 
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We  observe  the  motlonaof  tlie  heavenly  hndips ; '  Every 
pait  of  your  last  letter  glowed  uilli  timt  warniUi  of 
friendship,  wliich,  though  it  was  liy  no  means  new  to 
Hie,  [  could  not  but  absei-ve  with  pLCuHar  satisfaction.' 
Mklmotii  LLeiters  of  Cictn-o). 

TO  SEEM,  APPEAR. 
The  idea  of  coming  to  the  view  is  expressed  by  both 
these  teinis;  but  the  word  seem  rises  upon  that  of 
appear.  Seem,  from  the  Latin  similis  lilve,  signifies 
Uterallv  to  appear  like,  and  is  therefore  a  species  of 
appearance,  which  is  from  the  Laiin  apparco  or  pareo^ 
and  Iho  Graek  -rapzlni  to  be  present,  signifies  to  be 
present,  or  before  the  eye.  Every  objepl  may  appear; 
but  nothing  seems,  except  that  which  the  mind  admits 
to  appear  in  any  given  form.  To  seem  requires  some 
reflection  and  comparison  of  objects  in  the  mind  one 
with  another ;  this  term  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  appli- 
cable to  matters  that  may  be  different  from  what  they 
appear,  or  of  an  indeterminate  kind:  thatthe  sun  seems 
to  move,  is  a  conclusion  which  we  draw  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  senses,  and  by  comparing  this  case  with 
others  of  a  similar  nature ;  it  is  only  by  a  farther  re- 
search into  the  operations  of  nature  that  we  discover 
this  to  be  no  conclusive  proof  of  its  motion.  To  ap- 
pear, on  the  contrary,  is  the  express  act  of  the  things 
themselves  on  us;  it  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  applicable 
to  such  objects  as  make  an  impression  on  us :  to  appear 
is  the  same  as  to  present  itself;  the  stars  appear  in  the 
firmament,  but  we  do  not  say  that  they  seem  there ; 
the  sun  appears  dark  through  the  clouds. 

They  are  equally  applicable  to  moral  as  well  as 
natural  objects  with  the  above-mentioned  distinction. 
Seem  is  said  of  that  wiiich  is  dubious,  continsent,  or 
future ;  appear  of  that  which  is  actual,  positive,  and 
past  A  thing  seems  strange  which  we  are  led  to  con- 
clude as  strange  from  what  we  see  of  it;  a  thing  ap- 
pears clear  when  we  have  a  clear  conception  of  it ;  a 
plan  seeTTis  practicable  or  impracticable;  an  author 
appears  to  understand  his  subject,  or  the  contrary.  It 
^eems  as  if  all  efforts  to  reform  the  bulk  of  mankind 
will  be  found  inefficient;  it  appears  from  the  long  ca- 
talogue of  vices  which  are  still  veiy  prevalent,  that 
little  progress  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  work  of 
reformation ; 
Lash'd  into  foam,  the  fierce  conflicting  brine 
Seems  o'er  a  thousand  raging  waves  to  burn. 

Thomson. 
O  heavenly  poet!  such  thy  verse  appears^ 
So  sweetj  so  charming  to  my  ravish'd  ears. — Drvden. 

TO  PERCEIVE,  DISCERN,  DISTINGUISH. 

Pei'ceive,  in  Latin  percipio,  or  per  and  capio,  sig- 
nifies to  take  hold  of  thoroughly  ;  disccm^v.  Discern- 
ment. 

To  perceive  (w.  To  see)  is  a  positive,  to  discern  a 
relative, action:  we percefue  things  by  themselves;  we 
discern  them  amid  many  others :  we  perceive  that 
which  is  obvious;  we  discern  that  which  is  remote, 
or  which  requires  much  attention  to  get  an  idea  of  it. 
We  perceive  by  a  person's  looks  and  words  what  he 
intends ;  we  discern  the  drift  of  his  actions.  We  may 
perceive  sensible  or  spiritual  objects;  we  commonly 
discern  only  that  which  is  spiritual ;  we  perceive  light, 
darkness,  colours,  or  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any 
thing; 

And  lastly,  turning  inwardly  her  eyes, 

Perceives  how  all  her  own  ideas  rise.— Jenyns. 
We  discern  characters,  motives,  the  tendency  and  con- 
sequences of  actions,  &;c. ;  '  One  who  is  actuated  by 
party  spirit,  is  almost  under  an  incapacity  of  discei-n- 
[jE^  either  real  blemishes  or  beauties.'— Addison.  It 
is  the  act  of  a  child  to  perceive  according  to  the  quick- 
ness of  its  senses ;  it  is  the  act  of  a  man  to  discern  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  his  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. 

To  discern  and  cistingvisk  (v.  Difference)  approach 
the  nearest  in  sense  to  each  other ;  but  the  former  sig- 
nifies to  see  only  one  thing,  the  latter  to  see  two  or 
more  in  quick  succession.  We  discern  what  lie  in 
things;  we  distinguish  thinss  according  to  their  out- 
ward marks;  we  discern  things  in  order  to  under- 
stand their  essences ;  we  distinguish  in  order  not  to  con- 
tound  them  together     Experienced  and  discreet  people 
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may  discern  the  signs  of  the  times;  It  Is  just  to  dis 
tinguish  between  an  action  done  from  inadvertence 
and  that  which  is  done  from  design.  The  conduct  d. 
people  is  sometimes  so  veiled  by  art,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  discern  their  object;  '  The  custom  of  arguing  on  any 
side,  even  against  our  persuasions,  dims  the  under- 
standing, and  makes  it  by  degrees  lose  the  faculty  of 
discerning  between  truth  and  falsehood.'— 7  (Ockk. 
It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  practice  and 
profession ;  *  Mr.  Boyle  observes,  that  though  the  mole 
be  not  totally  blind  (as  is  generally  thought),  she  has 
not  sight  enough  to  distinguish  objects.' — Addison 

TO  OBSERVE,  WATCH. 

These  terms  agree  in  expressing  the  act  of  looking 
at  an  object;  but  to  observe  {v.  To  notice)  is  not  to 
look  after  so  strictly  as  is  implied  by  to  watch  (v.  To 
watch) ;  a  general  observes  the  motions  of  an  enemy 
when  they  are  in  no  particular  state  of  activity ;  he 
■watches  the  motions  of  an  enemy  when  they  are  in  a 
state  of  commotion ;  we  observe  a  thing  in  order  to 
draw  an  infeienjC.e  from  it;  we  watch  any  thing  in 
order  to  discover  what  may  happen;  we  observe  with 
coolness;  we  wafcA  with  eagerness :  we  o&ser?je  care- 
fully; we  watch  nairowly:  the  conduct  of  mankind 
in  general  is  observed; 
Nor  must  the  ploughman  less  observe  the  skies. 

Dryden 
The  conduct  of  suspicious  individuals  is  uatcAed; 
For  thou  know'st 
What  hath  been  warn'd  us,  what  malicious  foo 
Watches.,  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find, 
His  wish  and  best  advantage,  us  asunder. — Milton 

WAKEFUL,  WATCHFUL,  VIGILANT. 

We  may  be  wakeful  without  being  watchful;  btii 
we  cannot  be  watchful  without  being  wakeful. 

Wakefulness  is  an  affair  of  the  body,  and  depends 
upon  the  temperament;  watchfulness  is  an  afi'air  of 
the  will,  and  depends  upon  the  determination.  Some 
persons  are  more  wakeful  than  they  wish  to  be; 

Musick  shall  wake  her,  that  hath  power  to  charm 

Pale  sickness,  and  avert  the  stings  of  pain ; 

Can  raise  or  quell  our  passions,  and  becalm 

In  sweet  oblivion  the  too  wakeful  eense.—FEUTON 
Few  persons  are  as  watchful  as  they  ought  to  be; 
'  He  who  remembers  what  has  fallen  out  will  be 
watchful  against  what  may  happen,' — South.  Vigi- 
lance^ from  the  Latin  vigil,  and  the  Greek  ^yaAAtrfw 
to  be  on  the  alert,  expresses  a  high  degree  of  watch- 
fulness: a  sentinel  is  watchful  who  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions keeps  good  watch;  but  it  is  necessary  tor  him, 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  to  be  vigilant,  in  order  to 
detect  whatever  may  pass. 

We  are  watchful  mostly  in  the  proper  sense  of 
watching;  but  we  may  be  vigilant  in  detecting  moral 
as  well  as  natural  evils;  '  Let  a  man  strictly  observe 
the  first  hints  and  whispers  of  good  and  evil  that  pass 
in  his  heart :  this  will  keep  conscience  quick  and  vigi 
lant.'—SovTU. 

TO  ABSTRACT,  SEPARATE,  DISTINGUISH. 
To  abstract,  from  the  Latin  abstractum,  participle 
of  abstraho  to  draw  from,  signifies  to  draw  one  thing 
from  another;  separate.^  in  Latin  separatus,  participle 
of  separoj  is  compounded  of  se  and  paro  to  dispose 
apart,  signifying  to  put  things  asunder,  or  at  a  distance 
from  each  other;  distinguish,  in  French  distinguer^ 
Latin  distinguo,  is  compounded  of  the  separative  pre 
position  dis  and  tingo  to  tinge  or  colour,  signifying  to 
give  difierent  marks  by  which  things  may  be  knowp 
from  each  other. 

Mstract  is  used  for  the  most  part  in  the  moral  rt 
spiritual  sense;  separate  mostly  in  a  physical  sense* 
distinguish  either  in  a  moral  or  physical  sense :  we 
abstract  what  we  wish  to  regard  particularly  and  indi 
vldually;  we  separate  what  we  wish  not  to  be  united; 
we  distinguish  what  we  wish  not  to  confound.  Tha 
mind  performs  the  office  of  abstraction  for  itself; 
separating  and  distinguishing  are  exerted  on  externa* 
objects.*      Arrangement,  place,   time,  and  circum 

*  Vide  Abbe  Girard;  "Dirtinguer  seporer 
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stances  serve  io  separate :  the  ideas  formed  of  things, 
the  outward  marks  attached  to  them,  the  qualities  at- 
tributed to  them  serve  to  distinguish. 

By  the  operation  of  abstraciion  the  mind  creates  for 
Itself  a  multitude  of  new  ideas:  in  the  act  of  separa- 
tion bodies  are  removed  from  each  other  by  distance 
of  place:  in  the  act  of  distinguishing  objects  are  dis- 
covered to  be  similar  or  dissimilar.  Qualities  are 
abstracted  from  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  in- 
herent :  countries  are  separated  by  mountains  or  seas : 
tlieir  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  their  dress,  lan- 
guage, or  manners.  The  mind  is  never  less  abstracted 
from  one's  friends  than  when  separated  from  them  by 
immense  oceans:  it  requires  a  keen  eye  to  distinguish 
objects  that  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  each  other. 
Volatile  persons  easily  abstract  their  minds  from  the 
most  solemn  scents,  to  fix  them  on  trifling  objects  that 
pass  before  them;  'We  ought  io  abstract  out  minds 
from  the  observation  of  an  excellence  in  those  we  con- 
verse with,  till  we  have  received  some  good  informa- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  their  minds.'—STEELE.  An 
unsocial  temper  leads  some  men  to  separate  them- 
selves from  all  their  companions;  'It  is  an  eminent 
instance  of  Newton's  superiority  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind that  he  was  able  to  separate  knowledge  from 
those  weaknesses  by  which  knowledge  is  generally 
disgraced.' — Johnson.  An  absuM  ambition  leads 
others  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  eccentri- 
cities; 'Fontenelle,  in  his  panegyricfc  on  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  closes  a  long  enumeration  of  that  philoso- 
pher's virtues  and  attainments  with  an  observation 
that  he  was  not  distinguished  from  other  men  by  any 
singularity  either  natural  or  affected.' — Johnson. 


ABSENT,  ABSTRACTED,  DIVERTED, 
DISTRACTED. 

jSbsent,  in  French  absent,  Latin  abseiis,  comes  from 
ab  and  sum  to  be  from,  signifying  away  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from  all  objects;  abstracted,  in  French  abstrait, 
Latin  abstractus,  participle  of  abstraho,  or  ab  and 
trako  to  draw  from,  signifies  drawn  or  separated  from 
all  objects;  diverted,  in  French  diucriiV,  Lalin  divcrto, 
compounded  of  di  or  dia  asunder  and  verto  to  turn, 
signifies  to  turn  aside  from  the  object  that  is  present; 
distracted  of  course  implies  drawn  asunder  by  different 
objects. 

A  want  of  attention  is  implied  in  all  these  terms, 
but  in  diflferent  degrees  and  under  different  circiim- 
Btances. 

.Absent  and  abstracted  denote  a  total  exclusion  of 
preeent  objects ;  diverted  and  distracted  a  misapplied 
attention  to  surrounding  objects,  an  attention  to  such 
things  as  are  not  tlie  immediate  object  of  concern. 

Absent  and  abstracted  didder  less  in  sense  than  in 
application;  the  former  is  an  epithet  expressive  either 
of  a  habit  or  a  stale,  and  precedes  the  noun ;  the  latter 
expresses  a  state  only,  and  is  never  adjoined  to  the 
noun :  we  say,  a  man  is  absent  or  an  absent  man ;  he 
is  abstracted,  but  not  an  abstracted  man,  although 
when  applied  to  other  objects  it  may  be  applied  to 
denote  a  temporary  state; 

A  voice,  than  human  more,  th'  abstracted  ear 
Of  fancy  strikes,  *'  Be  not  afraid  of  us, 
Poor  kindred  man."— Thomson. 

We  are  absent  or  abstracted  when  not  thinking  on 
what  p^ses  before  us ;  we  are  diverted  when  we  listen 
to  any  other  discourse  than  that  which  is  addressed  to 
us;  we  are  distracted  when  we  Usten  to  the  discourse 
of  two  persons  at  the  same  time. 

The  absent  man  has  his  mind  and  person  never  in 
the  same  place:  he  is  a6s£rac(ed  from  all  the  surround- 
ing scenes;  hia  senses  are  locked  up  from  all  the  ob- 
jects that  seek  for  admittance;  he  is  often  at  Rome 
while  walking  the  streets  of  London,  or  solving  a 
problem  of  Euclid  in  a  social  party;  '  Theophrastus 
called  one  who  barely  rehearsed  his  speech,  with  his 
eyes  fixed,  an  ^^absent  actor.'" — Hughes.  The  man 
who  is  diverted  seeks  to  be  present  at  every  thing ;  he 
is  struck  with  every  thing,  and  ceases  to  be  attentive 
to  one  thing  in  order  to  direct  hia  regards  to  another; 
be  turns  from  the  right  to  tlie  left,  but  does  not  stop  to 

hink  on  any  one  point ;  '  The  mind  is  refrigerated  by 
nterruption ;  the  thoughts  are  diverted  from  the  prin- 
,lpal  subject ;  the  reader  is  weary,  he  knows  not  why.' 
*-Joun80N  {Preface  to  Shakspeare).    The  distracted 


man  can  be  present  at  nothing,  as  all  objects  str!  ke  ain 
with  equal  force;  his  thoughts  are  in  a  state  oi  vacil 
laiion  and  confusion;  'He  used  to  rave  for  his  Ma- 
rianne, and  call  upon  her  in  his  distracted  fits' 
Addison. 

A  habit  of  profound  study  sometimes  causes  ab 
sence;  it  is  welt  for  such  a  mind  to  be  sometimrs 
diverted:  the  ardent  contemplation  of  any  one  subjec( 
occasions  frequent  abstractions  ;  if  they  are  too  fre- 
quent, or  ill-timed,  they  are  reprehensible :  the  juvenile 
and  versatile  mind  is  most  prone  to  be  diverted ;  it  fc  1- 
lows  the  bias  of  the  senses,  which  are  caught  by  the 
outward  surface  of  things;  it  is  impelled  by  curiosity 
to  look  rather  than  to  think :  a  well-regulated  mind  is 
rarely  exposed  to  distractions,  which  result  from  con 
trariety  of  feeling,  as  well  as  thinking,  peculiar  to  per 
sons  of  strong  susceptibility  or  dull  comprehension. 

The  absent  man  neither  derives  pleasure  from  so 
ciety,  nor  imparts  any  to  it ;  his  resources  are  in  him 
self.  The  man  who  is  easily  diverted  is  easily  pleased , 
but  he  may  run  the  risk  of  displeasing  others  by  the 
distractions  of  his  mind.  The  distracted  man  is  a 
burden  to  himself  and  others. 

TO  DISTINGUISH,  DISCRIMINATE. 

To  distinguish  (v.  To  abstract)  is  the  general,  lb 
discriminate  {v.  Discernment)  is  the  particular,  term 
the  former  is  an  indefinite,  the  latter  a  definite,  action 
To  discriminate  is  in  fact  to  distinguish  specifically 
hence  we  speak  of  a  distinction  as  true  or  false,  but 
of  a  discrimination  as  nice. 

We  distinguish  things  as  to  their  divisibility  or 
unity ;  we  discriminate  them  as  to  tlieir  inherent  pro- 
perties :  we  distinguish  things  that  are  alike  or  unlike 
to  separate  or  collect  them ;  we  discriminate  those  tha* 
are  different,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  one  from 
the  other:  we  distinguish  by  means  of  the  senses  u 
well  as  the  understandmg;  we  discriminate  by  ths 
understanding  only:  we  distinguish  things  by  their 
colour,  or  we  distinguish  moral  objects  by  iheii  trutk 
or  falsehood ; 

'T  is  easy  to  distinguish  by  the  sight 
The  colour  of  the  soil,  and  black  from  white 
Bryden 

We  discriminate  the  characters  of  men,  or  we  dts 
criminate  their  merits  according  to  circumstances; 
'A  satire  sliould  expose  nothing  but  what  is  corrigible, 
and  make  a  due  discrimination  between,  those  whc 
are  and  those  who  are  m,v  the  proper  objects  of  it.'— 
Addison. 

TO  DIVIDE,  SEPARATE,  PART.  ^ 
To  divide  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding;  lu 
separate,  in  Latin  separatus,  participle  of  separo,  oi 
se  apart  and  paro  to  dispose,  signifies  to  put  things 
asunder,  or  at  a  distance  from  each  other;  to  part 
signifies  to  make  into  parts. 

That  is  said  to  be  divided  which  has  been,  or  is 
conceived  to  be,  a  whole;  that  is  separated  which 
might  be  joined:  a  river  divides  a  town  by  running 
through  it ; 
Nor  cease  your  sowing  till  mid-winter  ends. 
For  this,  through  twelve  bright  signs  Apollo  guides 
The  year,  and  earth  in  several  climes  divides. 

Drvden. 
Mountains  or  seas  separate  countries ;  '  Can  a  body  be 
inflammable  from  which  it  would  puzzle  a  chymist  to 
separate  an  inflammable  ingredient  1' — Bovle.  To 
divide  does  not  necessarily  include  a  separation; 
although  a  separation  supposes  a  division:  an  army 
may  be  dividtd  into  larger  or  smaller  portions,  and  yet 
remain  united  ;  but  during  a  march,  or  an  engagement, 
these  companies  are  frequently  separated. 

Opinions,  hearts,  minds,  Slc.  may  be  divided;  cor- 
poreal bodies  only  are  separated:  the  minds  of  men 
are  often  most  divided,  when  in  person  they  are  least 
separated;  and  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  sepa- 
rated at  the  greatest  distance  from  each  other  may  be 
the  least  divided;  'Where  there  is  the  greatest  and 
most  honourable  love,  it  is  sometimes  better  to  bt 
joined  in  death,  than  separated  in  life.' — Steele. 

To  part  approaches  nearer  to  separate  than  to 
divide:  the  latter  js  applied  to  things  only;  the  two 
former  to  persons,  as  well  as  things:  a  thing  becomes 
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tmallcr  oy  being  divided;  'If  we  divide  the  life  of 
most  im\i  into  twf^tity  pnrts,  we  sliall  fiiid  at  least 
nitietefm  of  thttui  tilled  with  gaps  ^iid  charms,  which 
are  iieitlii'r  filled  up  with  ijleasure  or  business.' — 
Addison.  One  thins;  loses  Its  juuctiou  with,  nr  cohe- 
sion to,  snniher,  by  being  parted:  a  loaf  of  bread  is 
dinidtid  by  beiii^  cut  iniu  iwo;  two  loaves  are  parted 
which  have  been  baked  logetlier. 

Sonieliiiips  part^  as  well  as  divide^  is  used  in  the  ap- 
plication of  that  which  is  given  to  several,  in  which 
caye  they  bear  the  same  aiuilogy  as  before:  several 
things  aie  parted^  one  thing  is  di aided :  a  man's  per- 
sonal elfects  may  be  parted,  by  coujuinn  con^jent, 
among  his  ciiildieii;  but  his  estate,  or  the  value  of  it, 
must  be  (ii('i(ii,'(i;  whatever  can  be  disjoined  without 
lobtng  its  inte^i  ity  is  parted,  otherwise  it  is  divided :  in 
this  sense  our  Saviciur's  garments  are  said  to  have  been 
parted,  because  they  were  distinct  tilings;  but  the  ves- 
ture which  was  wiihnut  seam  must  have  been  divided 
if  they  had  not  cast  luis  for  it. 

As  di^junct^on  is  thf  common  idea  attached  to  both 
separate  audpart,  t!iey  are  frequently  u^^ed  in  relation 
to  the  same  obje-cts;  houses  may  be  bocti  separated 
and  parted;  they  are  parted  by  that  which  due^  not 
keep  them  at  so  grtat  a  distance,  as  when  tliey  are  said 
to  be  separated:  two  houses  are  parted  by  a  small 
opening  between  thrm  ;  they  are  separated  by  an  inter- 
vening caiden:  fields  are  with  more  propriety  said  to 
be  separated ;  rooms  are  said  more  properly  to  be 
part'd. 

Witli  regard  to  persons,  paj-t  designates  the  actual 
leaving  of  the  person;  separate  is  used  in  general  for 
that  which  lessens  the  society:  the  former  is  often 
casual,  temporary,  or  partial ;  the  latter  is  positive  and 
serious :  the  parting  is  momentaiy ; 
The  prince  pursu'd  the  parting'  deity 
With  words  like  these,  "Ah,  whilher  do  youfly  1 
Unkind  and  cruel  to  deceive  your  son."— Drydkn. 
The  separation  iriay  be  longer  or  shorter ;  '  I  pray  let 
me  retain  some  room,  (hough  never  so  little,  in  your 
thoughis,  during  the  time  of  ibis  our  separatian.'— 
Howell.    Two  friends;jflr(  in  the  streets  after  at^Bj^ual 
meeting;  two  persons  separate  on  the  road  who  had 
set  out  to  travel  together;  men  and  their  wives  often 
part  without  coining  tc)  a  positive  separation,  some 
couples  aie  separated  from  each  other  in  every  respect 
but  that  of  being  directly  parifid;  the  mniueni  ofpari- 
ing  betwonn  friends  is  often  more  painful  than  the 
geparatioit  which  afterward  ensues. 

TO  DIVIDE,  DISTRIBUTE,  SHARE. 
To  divide,  in  Latin  divido,  frotn  di  or  dis  and  vido, 
m  the  Etruscan  iduo  to  part,  which  ccnies  frotn  the 
Greek  eh  5^ii  i"^"  iwo,  signifies  literally  to  make  into 
two;  distnbnle,  in  JjH^m  distribul us,  from  distribuo, 
or  dis  and  tnhao,  signifies  to  bestow  apart;  s/iare,fr(ini 
the  word  .-ihear,  and  the  German  schecren,  signifiessim- 
plv  to  cut. 

The  actofrfimfZwiffdoes  not  extend  beyond  the  thing 
divided;  '-hat  of  distributing  and  sharing  contpie- 
hends  also  itie  purpose  of  ihe  action:  we  divide  the 
thing;  we  distribute  to  the  person:  we  rnay  divide 
therefore  without  distributing;  or  we  uiay  divide  in 
order  to  distribute  :  thus  we  divide  our  land  into  dis- 
tinct fields  fornur  private  convenience;  or  we  divide 
n  sum  of  money  into  so  many  parts,  in  order  to  distri- 
fiutfiilamouga  given  number  of  persons; 
Let  old  TimntheuiJ  yield  the  prize, 

Or  boih  divide  the  crown  ; 
He  lais'd  a  mortal  to  the  skies, 

She  drew  an  angel  down.— Dryden. 
Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good ; 
Frnin  tlierce  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills. 
Blessings  lo  these,  to  those  distributes  ill.— Pope. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  d/5(nft«(e  without  (Zm(^77i^; 
for  guineas,  books,  apples,  and  many  other  things  may 
be  distributed,  which  require  no  division. 
'      To  share  is  10  make  Into  parts  the  same  as  divide, 
md  It  is  to  give  tiiose  parts  to  son.e  persons,  the  same 
as  diHribute :  but  the  person  who  shares  takis  a  part 
tilmPcU"; 
Why  grieves  my  son  ?  Thy  ancuish  let  me  share. 
Reveal  the  cause,  and  trust  a  parent's  care.  -Popk. 


He  who  distribiUes  civps  it  always  to  others;  *  UTovl 
deuce  has  made  an  equal  distribution  of  nattrat  gifts 
wliereof  eacli  creature  severally  has  a  sAacc' — L'Es 
TRANGB.  A  loaf  is  dividtd  in  otder  to  be  eaten; 
bread  Is  distributed  in  loaves  among  the  poor ;  the  loaf 
IS  shared  by  a  poor  man  withliis  poorer  iieif^hbour,  oi 
the  profits  of  a  business  aiiiishar'ed  by  the  partners. 

'Vo share  may  imply  either  to^ive  or  receive;  lo dis- 
tribute iniiiiies  giving  only:  we  shai-e  our  own  with 
another,  or  another  sAu7'«s  what  we  have;  buiwedis- 
iribuie  our  own  to  others;  '  They  will  be  so  inucli  the 
more  careful  to  determine  [property  as  they  shall  (will) 
be  obliged  to  share  tiio  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
masters.' — Miilmotii  ' Letters  of  Pliny). 


TO  DISPENSE,  DISTRIBUTE. 

2?i>'!^e7ise,fromtheLa,in  pendo  to  payor  bestow,  sig- 
nifies to  bestow  in  ditferent  directions;  and  distribute^ 
from  the  Latin  tribuo  to  bestow,  signifies  the  same 
thing. 

Dispense  is  an  indiscriminate  action ;  distribute  is  a 
paiticularizing  action:  we  dispense  to  aW ;  we  distri 
bide  to  each  Individually:  nature  dispenses  her  gifts 
bountifully  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ; 

Though  Nature  weiiih  our  talents,  and  dispense 
To  every  man  his  modicum  of  sense; 
Yet  much  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil, 
On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil. 

COWPER. 

A  parent  distributes  among  his  children  differenttokens 
of  liis  parental  tenderness  ;  '  Piay  he  no  nijrgard  in  dis- 
tributing my  love  plentifully  among  our  friends  at  the 
inns  of  court.' — Howkll. 

Dispense  is  an  indirecl  action  that  has  no  immediate 
reference  to  the  receiver;  distribute  is  a  direct  and  per- 
sonal action  commmiicaled  by  ihe  giver  to  the  receiver: 
Providence  dispenses  his  favoms  to  those  who  put  a 
sincere  trust  in  him;  'Those  to  whom  Chiist  has  com- 
mitted the  dispensing  of  his  Gospel.'— Decay  of 
PiKTY.  A  prince  distributes  marks  of  his  favour  and 
preference  among  his  courtiers;  'The  king  sent  over  a 
great  sl(n-e  of  gentlemen  and  wailike  people,  anicmg 
whom  he  distributed  the  land.' — Spenser  on  Ireland. 

FART,  DIVISION,  PORTION,  SHARE. 

Part,  in  Latin  pars,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  {^13 
to  divide,  signifying  the  thing  divided  or  parted  from 
another ;  division  signifies  the  same  as  portion;  por- 
tion, in  Latin  portio,  is  supposed  to  be  changed  from 
partio,  which  comes  from  partior  to  distribute,  and 
originally  from  the  Hebrew,  as  the  ^No\■Apart;  share^ 
in  Saxon  5c?/j-a7i  to  divide,  comes  in  all  probability  from 
the  Hebrew  "l^t^  to  remain,  that  Is,  what  remains  after 
a  division. 

Part  is  a  term  not  only  of  more  general  use,  but  of 
more  comprehensive  meaning  thnn  rfiz)iszo7t;  it  is  al- 
ways employed  lor  the  thing  divided,  but  division  may 
be  either  employed  for  the  act  of  dividing,  or  the  thing 
that  is  divided:  but  in  all  cases  the  word  division  has 
always  a  reference  to  some  action,  and  the  agent  by 
whom  it  has  been  performed  ;  whereas ;?ar(,  which  is 
perfectly  abstract,  has  altogether  lost  this  idea.  We 
always  speak  of  apart  as  opposed  to  the  whole,  but 
of  a  division  as  it  has  been  made  of  the  whole. 

A  part  is  formed  of  itself  by  accident,  or  made  by 
design  ;  a  dioision  is  always  the  effect  of  design  :  a  part 
is  inriefijiiie  as  to  its  quantity  or  nature,  it  may  be  large 
nr  small,  round  or  square,  of  any  dimension,  of  any 
form,  of  any  size,  or  of  any  character ;  but  a  division 
is  always  regulated  by  some  certain  principles,  ii  de- 
pends upon  the  circumstances  of  the  divisor  and  thing 
to  be  divided.  A  paL'e,  a  line,  or  a  word  is  the  part  of 
any  book ;  but  the  books,  chapters,  sections,  and  para 
graphs  are  the  divisions  of  the  book.  Stones,  woog^ 
water,  air,  and  the  like,  are ;jaWs  of  the  world;  fire, 
air,  earth,  and  water  are  physical  divisions  of  lb6 
globe;  continents,  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  and  the 
like,  are  gengraphical  divisions,  under  which  are  like 
wise  included  its  political  divisions  into  countries 
kingdoms,  &c. ; 
Shall  little  haughty  Ignorance  pronoance 
His  works  unw  ise,  of  which  the  smUleHtpan 
Exceeds  the  narrow  vision  of  her  miiMi  1~Tbombon 
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'■  A  division  (m  a  discourse)  should  be  natural  and  sim- 
ple.'—Blair! 

Apart  may  be  deiached  from  tbe  whole ;  a  division 
is  always  conceived  of  in  connexion  with  the  whole ; 
portion  and  share  are  particular  species  of  divisions^ 
which  are  said  of  such  matters  as  are  assignable  to  in- 
dividuals; portion  respects  individuals  without  any 
distinction ; 

The  jars  of  gen'rous  wine,  Acestes'  gift, 
He  set  abroach,  and  for  the  feast  prepared, 
In  eqwal  portions  with  the  ven'son  shared. 

Drydkn. 

tihjre  respects  individuals  specially  referred  to ; 

The  monarch,  on  whom  fertile  Nile  bestows 

All  which  that  grateful  earth  can  bear, 

Deceives  himself  if  he  suppose 

That  more  than  this  falls  to  his  share.— Cowlzy. 
The  portion  of  happiness  which  falls  to  every  man's 
lot  is  more  equal  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  Xheshare 
which  partners  have  in  the  profits  of  any  undertaking 
depends  upon  the  sum  which  each  has  contributed 
towards  its  completion.  The  portion  is  that  which 
simply  comes  to  any  one  ;  but  the  share  is  that  which 
belongs  to  him  by  a  certain  right.  According  lo  the 
ancient  customs  of  Normandy,  the  daughters  could 
have  no  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  property  for 
their  share^  which  was  divided  in  equal  portions  be- 
tween them. 

PART,  PIECE,  PATCH. 

Part  signifies  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  article ; 
piecc^  in  French  piece,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  03 
to  diminish;  whence  also  comes  j7a(cA,  signifying  the 
thing  in  its  diminished  form,  that  which  is  less  than  a 
whole.  The  part  in  its  strict  sense  is  taken  in  con- 
lexion  with  the  whole;  the  piece  is  thepart  detached 
from  the  whole ;  the  patch  is  that  piece  which  is  distin- 
guished from  others.  Things  may  be  divided  into^aris 
without  any  express  separation ;  but  when  divided  into 
pieces  ihey  are  actually  cut  asunder.  Hence  we  may 
apeak  of  a  loaf  as  divided  into  twelve  ;jar(s  when  it  is 
conceived  only  to  he  so;  and  divided  into  twelve 
pieces,  when  it  is  really  so.  On  this  ground,  we  talk  of 
the  parts  of  a  country,  but  not  of  the  pieces ;  and  of  a 
piece  of  land,  not  a  part  of  land :  so  likewise  letters 
are  said  to  be  the  component  pari*  of  a  word,  but  the 
half  or  the  quarter  of  any  given  letter  is  called  apiece. 
The  chapters,  the  pages,  the  lines,  Sec.  are  the  variaus 
parts  of  a  book;  certain  passages  or  quantities  drawn 
from  the  book  are  called  pieces  :  the  parts  of  matter 
may  be  infinitely  decomposed;  various  bodies  may  be 
formed  out  of  eo  ductile  a  piece  of  matter  as  clay. 
The-  piece  is  that  which  may  sometimes  serve  as  a 
whole;  but  the  patch  is  that  which  is  always  broken 
and  djpjointed,— something  imperfect;  many  things 
may  be  formed  out  of  a  piece;  but  the  patch  only 
serves  to  fill  up  a  chasm. 

TO  PARTAKE,  PARTICIPATE,  SHARE. 
Partake  and  participate,  the  one  English,  and  the 
other  Latin,  signity  literally  to  take  a  part  in  a  thing. 
The  former  is  employed  in  the  proper  or  improper 
sense ;  and  the  latter  in  the  improper  sense  only :  we 
may;)ariflA:cof  a  feast,  or  ■wc  may  partake  of  pleasure; 
but  we  participate  only  in  pleasure  or  pain,  &c. 

To  partake  is  a  selfish  action ;  to;j(ir£icipa(e  is  either 
a  selfish  or  a  benevolent  action:  we  partake  of  that 
which  pleases  ourselves; 

All  eJse  of  nature's  common  %\ft  partake, 
Unhappy  Dido  was  alone  awake. — Dryden. 
Vfe participate  in  that  which  pleases  another; 
Our  God,  when  heav'n  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Form'd  man,  wlio  should  of  ho\.hparticipatt 

Denham. 
y^s partake  of  i  meal  with  a  friend  ;  weparticipate'va 
the  ",ifts  of  Providence,  or  in  the  enjoyments  which 
anotner  feels. 

To  partake  is  the  act  of  taking  ll)e  thing,  or  getting 
the  thing  to  one's  self;  to  share  is  the  act  of  having  a 
title  to  a  share,  or  being  in  the  habits  of  receiving  a 
Bhare  :  we  may,  therefore,  partake  of  a  thing  without 
»harivg\U  and  share  it  without  partaking.     We  par- 


take of  things  mostly  through  ihe  medium  ol  tnfc&cnaeii 
whatever,  therefore,  we  take  pari  in,  whether  gratu* 
tously  or  casually,  that  we  may  be  said  to  partake  of, 
in  this  manner  we  partake  of  an  entertainment  with 
out  sharing  it;  or  we  partake  in  a  design,  &c. : 

By-and-by,  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart.— Shakspeare. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  share  things  that  promise  to  ue 
of  advantage  or  profit,  and  what  we  share  is  v/hat  we 
claim ;  in  thi^s  manner  we  share  a  sum  of  money  which 
has  been  left  to  us  in  common  with  others; 
Avoiding  love,  I  had  not  found  despair. 
But  shared  with  savage  beasts  the  common  air. 
Drypjcj 

DEAL,  QUANTITY,  PORTION. 
Deal,  in  Saxon  dml,  Dutch  deel,  and  German  ihetlj 
from  dcelen^  theilen,  &c.  to  divide,  signifies  literally  the 
thing  divided  or  taken  off;  quantity,  in  Latin  quantitas^ 
comes  from  quantum,  signifying  how  much;  portioUf 
through  the  Latin  pars  and  portio,  comes  from  the 
Hebrew  Ey*l3  to  divide,  signifying,  like  the  word  dealf 
the  thing  taken  ofl^. 

Deal  always  denotes  something  great,  and  cannot  be 
coupled  with  any  epithet  that  does  not  express  much: 
quantity  is  a  term  of  relative  import ;  it  either  marks 
indefinitely  the  how,  or  so  much  of  a  thing,  or  may  be 
defined  by  some  epithet  to  express  much  or  little ;  por- 
tion is  of  itself  altogether  indefinite,  and  admits  of  being 
qualified  by  any  epithet  to  express  much  or  little :  deal 
is  a  term  confined  to  familiar  use,  and  sometimes  sub 
Btituted  for  quantity,  and  son.ctimes  for  portion.  It  is 
common  to  speak  of  a  deal  or  a  quantity  of  paper,  a 
great  deal  or  a  great  quantity  of  money  ;  likewise  of  a 
great  deal  or  a  great  portion  of  pleasure,  a  great  deai 
or  a  fireat portion  of  wealth:  and  in  some  cases  deal 
is  more  usual  than  either  quantity  or  portion,  as  a  deal 
of  heat,  a  deal  of  rain,  a  deal  of  frost,  a  deal  of  noise, 
and  the  like;  but  it  is,  altogether  inadmissible  in  the 
higher  style  of  writing;  '  This,  my  inquisitive  temper, 
or  rather  impertinent  humour,  of  prying  into  all  sorts 
of  writing,  with  my  natural  aversion  to  loquacity, 
gives  me  a  good  deal  of  employment  when  I  enter  any 
house  in  the  country.'— Addison.  '  There  is  never 
room  in  the  world  for  more  than  a  certain  quantity  or 
measure  of  renown.' — Johnson. 

Portion  is  employed  only  for  that  which  is  detached 
from  the  whole;  quantity  may  sometimes  be  employed 
for  a  number  of  wholes.  We  may  speak  of  a  large  or 
a  small  quantity  of  books;  a  large  or  a  small  quantity 
of  plants  or  herbs  ;  but  a  large  or  a  small  portion  of 
food,  a  large  or  small  portion  of  colour.  Quantity  ia 
used  only  in  the  natural  sense:  portion  also  in  the 
moral  application,  and  mostly  in  the  sense  of  a  stated 
quantity.  Material  substances,  as  wood,  stone,  metals, 
and  liquids,  are  necessarily  considered  with  regard  to 
quantity;  the  qualities  of  the  mind  and  the  circum- 
stances of  human  life  are  divided  into  portions.  A 
builder  estimates  the  quantity  of  materials  which  he 
will  want  for  the  completion  of  a  house;  tlie.work 
man  estimates  the  portion  of  labour  which  the  work 
will  require; 

In  battles  vvon,  fortune  a  part  did  claim. 
And  soldiers  have  iheu portion  in  tlie  fame. 

Waller 

TO  COMMUNICATE,  IMPART. 

Communicate,  in  Latin  communicatus^pmV'.c\p\e  oi 
communico,  contracted  from  communifico,  signifies  to 
make  common  property  with  another;  impart,  com- 
pounded of  in  and  part,  signifies  to  give  in  part  to 
another. 

Imparting  is  a  species  of  communicating ;  one  al- 
ways communicates  in  imparting,  but  not  vice  versd. 

Whatever  can  be  enjoyed  in  common  with  others  is 
communicated ;  whatever  can  be  shared  by  another  is 
imparted:  what  one  knows  or  thinks  is  coTnmunicated 
or  made  commonly  known ;  what  one,  feels  is  impartea  • 
and  participated  in:  intelligence  or  information  it 
communicated;  'A  man  who  publishes  his  works  in  a 
volume  has  an  infinite  advantage  over  one  who  com 
mnnicatcs  his  writings  to  the  world  in  loose  tracts  '^ 
Addison.    Secrets  or  sorrows  acs  imparted; 
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let  hear  what  an  unskilftil  friend  may  say, 
As  If  a  blind  man  should  direcl  your  way : 
So  I  myself,  though  wanting  to  be  taught, 
May  yet  impart  a  Innt  thal^s  worth  your  thought. 

GOLDINO. 

Those  who  always  communicate  all  they  hear,  some- 
&nies  CO mmiinicata  more  than  they  really  know;  it  is 
Hie  characteristick  of  friendship  to  allow  her  votaries 
lo  impart  their  joys  and  sorrows  to  each  other. 

A  person  may  communicate  what  belongs  to  another, 
as  well  as  that  which  is  his  own;  but  he  imparts 
Uiat  only  which  concerns  or  belongs  to  himself:  an 
openness  of  temper  leads  some  men  to  communicate 
llieir  intentions  as  soon  as. they  are  formed;  loquacity 
Impels  others  to  communicate  whatever  is  told  them  :  a 
genenisily  of  temper  leads  some  men  to  impart  their 
substance  for  the  reliefof  their  fellow-creatures ;  a 
desire  for  sympathy  leads  others  to  impart  their  senti- 
ments. There  is  a  great  pleasure  in  communicating 
good  intelligence  and  in  imparting  good  advice. 

COMMUNICATIVE,  FREE, 

Are  epithets  that  convey  no  respectful  sentiment  of 
the  object  to  which  they  are  applied :  a  person  is  covi- 
mwiicatioe^  who  is  ready  to  tell  all  he  knows;  he  is 
free,  when  he  is  ready  to  say  all  he  thinks :  the  commu- 
nicative person  has  no  regard  for  himself;  the  free 
person  has  no  regard  for  otliere. 

A  communicative  temper  leads  to  the  breach  of  all 
confidence;  a /j-ee  temper  leads  to  violation  of  all  de- 
cency; communicativeness  of  disposition  produces 
much  mischief;  freedom  of  speech  and  behaviour  oc- 
casions much  offence.  CommunicaXiveness  is  the  ex- 
cess of  sincerity ;  it  offends  by  revealing  what  it  ought 
to  conceal :  freedom  is  the  abuse  of  sincerity ;  it  offends 
by  speaking  what  it  ought  not  lo  think. 

These  terms  are  sometimes  taken. in  a  good  sense; 
when  a  person  is  communicative  for  the  instruction  or 
amusement  of  others,  and  is /ree  in  imparting  to  others 
whatever  he  can  of  his  enjoyments;  *  The  most  mise- 
rable of  all  beings  is  the  most  envious ;  as  on  the  other 
hand  the  most  communicative  is  the  happiest.' — Grove. 
*  Aristophanes  was  in  private  life  of  a /ree,  open,  and 
companionable  temper.' — Cusiderland. 

COMMUNION,  CONVERSE. 
CQmmunion^  from  commune  and  common^  signifies  the 
bet  of  making  common  (o.  Common) ;  converse^  from 
the  Latin  converto  to  convert  or  translate,  signifies  a 
trausi  Jt  ring. 

Both  these  terms  imply  a  communication  between 
minds;  but  the  former  may  take  place  without  corpo- 
real agency,  the  latter  never  does ;  spirits  hold  commu- 
aion  with  each  other,  or  men  may  bold  spiritual  com- 
munion with  God  ;  '  Where  a  long  course  of  piety  and 
close  communion  with  God  has  purged  the  heart  and 
rectified  the  wilU  knowledge  will  break  in  upon  auch 
a  soul.' — South.    People  hold  converse  together; 
In  varied  converse  softening  every  theme, 
You  frequent  pausing  turn  ;  and  from  her  eyes, 
Where  meeken'd  sense,  and  amiable  grace. 
And  lively  sweetness  dwell,  enraptured  drink 
That  nameless  spirit  of  ethereal  joy.— Thomson. 
For  the  same  reason  a  man  may  hold  communion 
Kith,  himself;  he  holds  converse  always  with  another. 

COMMUNITY,  SOCIETF. 

Both  these  terms  are  employed  for  abody  of  rational 
beings;  community ^  from  communitas  and  communis 
common  {v.  Common)^  signifies  abstractedly  the  state 
of  being  common,  and  in  an  extended  sense  those  who 
are  in  a  state  of  common  possession ;  society,  in  Latin 
socictas,  from  socius  a  companion,  signifies  the  state  of 
being  companions,  or  those  who  are  in  that  state. 

Community  in  any  thing  constitutes  a  community;  a 
common  interest,  a  common  language,  a  common  go- 
vernment, is  the  basis  of  that  community  which  is 
formed  by  any  number  of  individuals;  communities 
are  therefore  divisible  into  large  or  small;  t!  e  former 
mav  be  states,  the  latter  families;  'Was  there  ever 
any  community  so  corrupt  as  not  to  include  within  it 
Individuals  of  real  worth  r— Blair.    The  coming  to-  1 


gether  of  many  constitutes  a  society;  societiit  are 
either  private  or  publick,  according  to  the  purpose  fo/ 
which  they  meet  together;  frienda  lorm  societies  fo, 
the  purpose  of  pleasure ;  indifferent  persons  form  so- 
cieties lor  the  purposes  of  business;  'The  great  com- 
munity of  mankitid  is  necessarily  broken  into  smallei 
independent  societies.'— Johnson. 

Community  lias  always  a  restrictive  and  relative 
sense;  society  has  a  general  and  unlimited  import' 
the  most  dangerous  members  of  the  community  arc 
those  who  attempt  to  poison  the  minds  of  youth  with 
contempt  for  rQiigion  and  disaffection  to  the  slate  ;  the 
morals  of  society  aie  thus  corrupted  as  it  were  at  the 
fountain-head. 

Community  refers  to  spiritual  as  well  as  corporeal 
agents;  society  mostly  to  human  beings  only;  the 
angels,  the  saints,  and  tlie  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  constitute  a  community;  with  them  there  is 
more  communion  than  association. 


CONVIVIAL,  SOCIAL,  SOCIABLE. 

Convivial,  in  Latin  conviviatisy  from  convivo  to  live 
together,  signifies  being  entertained  together;  social^ 
from  socius  a  companion,  signifies  iierlaining  to  com- 
pany. 

The  prominent  idea  in  convivial  is  that  of  sensual 
indulgence ;  the  prominent  idea  in  social  is  that  of  en- 
joyment from  an  intercourse  with  society.  The  con- 
vivial is  a  species  of  the  social;  it  is  the  social  in  mat- 
ters of  festivity.  What  is  convivial  is  social,  but 
what  is  sijcia?  is  sometliing  more;  the  former  is  ex- 
celled by  the  latter  as  much  as  tlie  body  is  excelled  by 
the  mind.  We  speak  of  convivial  meetings,  convivial 
enjoyments,  or  t\m  convivial  board;  but  social  inter- 
course, social  pleasure,  social  amusements,  and  the 
like;  '  It  is  related  by  Carte,  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
that  he  used  often  to  pass  a  night  with  Dryden,  and 
those  with  whom  Drydeu  consorted;  who  they  were 
Carte  has  not  told,  but  certainly  the  convivial  table  at 
which  Ormond  sat  was  not  surrounded  withaplebeian 
society.'— Johnson.  '  Plato  and  Socrates  shared  many 
social  hours  with  Aristophanes.' — Cumberland. 

Social  signifies  belonging  or  allied  to  a  companion, 
having  the  disposition  of  a  companion ;  sociable,  from 
the  same  root,  signifies  able  or  fit  to  be  a  companion ; 
the  former  is  an  active,  the  latter  a  passive  quality: 
soczoi  people  seek  others;  sociable  people  are  sought 
for  by  others.  It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  social  and 
not  sociable;  to  be  sociable  and  not  social:  he  who 
draws  his  pleasures  from  society  without  communica- 
ting his  share  to  the  common  stock  of  entertainments 
is  social  but  not  sociable;  men  of  a  taciturn  disposi 
tion  are  often  in  tUjs  case ;  they  receive  more  than  they 
give:  he,  on  the  contrary,  who  has  talents  to  please 
company,  but  not  the  inclination  to  go  into  company, 
may  be  sociable,  but  is  seldom  social;  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  humorists  who  go  into  company  to  gratify 
their  pride,  and  slay  away  to  indulge  their  humour. 
Social  and  sociable  are  likewise  applicable  to  things, 
with  a  similar  distinction ;  social  intercourse  is  that 
intercourse  which  men  have  together  for  the  purposes 
of  society;  social  pleasures  are  what  they  enjoy  by  as- 
sociating together ; 

Social  friends, 
Attun'd  to  happy  unison  of  soul. — Thomson. 
A  path  or  a  carriage  is  denominated  sociable  which 
encourages  the  association  of  many  ;  '  Sciences  are  of 
a  sociable  disposition,  and  flourish  best  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  other.'— Blackstonk. 


SOCIETY,  COMPANY. 

Society  {v.  Association)  and  company  (v.  Associa- 
tion) here  expross  either  the  persons  associating  or 
tlie  act  of  associating. 

In  either  case,  society  is  a  general,  and  company  a 
particular,  term ;  as  respects  persons  associating,  society 
comprRhends  either  all  the  associated  part  of  mankind, 
as  when  we  speak  of  the  laws  oC  society,  the  well-being 
of  society;  or  it  is  said  only  of  a  particular  number  ot 
individuals  associated:  in  which  latter  case  it  come* 
nearest  to  company,  and  differs  from  it  only  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  association.  A  society  is  a'ways  formed 
for  some  solid  purpose,  as. lh'3  Humane  Society.'  and 
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the  cempany  is  alwaya  brought  together  for  pleasure  or 
projit,  asha»alieady  been  observeti. 

Good  sense  leaches  us  the  necessity  of  conforming 
to  the  rulea  of  the  society  to  which  we  belong;  good 
breeding  prescribes  lo  us  to  render  ourselves  agreeable 
lo  the  company  of  which  we  form  a  part. 

When  expressing  the  abstract  action  of  associating, 
society  is  even  more  general  and  indefinite  than  before  ; 
It  expresses  that  which  is  conun(m  to  mankind;  and 
company  that  which  is  peculiar  to  individuals.  The  love 
of  society  is  inherent  in  our  nature  ;  it  is  weakened  or 
destroyed  only  by  the  vice  of  our  constitution  or  the 
derangement  of  our  system ; 

Solitude  sometimes  is  best  society^ 

And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return, — Milton. 
Every  one  naturally  likes  the  compavy  of  his  own 
friends  and  connexions  in  preference  to  that  of 
strangers.  Society '\%  a  permanent  and  habitual  act; 
company  is  only  a  particular  act  suited  to  the  occa- 
einn  ;  it  behooves  us  to  shun  the  society  of  thoso  from 
whom  we  can  learn  no  good,  although  we  may  some- 
times be  obliged  to  be  in  their  company.  The  society 
of  ititelligent  men  is  desirable  for  those  who  are  en- 
tering life:  the  eowjpa7!y  of  facetious  men  is;  agreeable 
in  travelling ;  '  Cmapany,  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man 
from  his  melancholy,  cannot  secure  him  from  his  con- 
science.'— South. 


ASSOCIATE,  COMPANION. 

JJasociate^  in  Latin  associalus^  participle  of  associo, 
compounded  of  as  or  ad  and  socio  to  ally,  signifies  one 
united  with  a  person  ;  companion.,  from  company,  sig- 
nifies one  that  bears  company  (u.  To  accompany). 

Associates  are  habitually  together ;  companions  are 
only  occasionally  in  each  other's  company :  as  our 
habits  are  formed  from  our  associates,  we  ought  to  be 
particular  in  our  choice  of  them ;  as  our  compavions 
contribute  much  to  our  enjoyments,  we  ought  to  choose 
»uch  as  are  suitable  toourselves ;  '  We  see  many  strug- 
gling single  about  the  woild,  unhappy  for  want  of  an 
associate,  and  pining  with  the  necessity  of  confining 
Mieir  sentiments  to  their  own  bosoms.' — Johnson. 
Many  men  maybe  adniittod  as  companions,  who  would 
not  altogether  be  fit  as  associates;  '  Tliere  is  a  degree 
of  want  by  which  the  freedom  of  agency  is  almost  de- 
stroyed, and  long  association  with  fortuitous  compa- 
nions will  at  last  relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate 
the  fervour  of  sincerity.'— Johnson. 

An  associate  may  take  part  wiih  us  in  some  busi- 
ness, and  share  with  us  in  the  labour;  'Addison  con- 
tributed more  than  a  fourth  part  (of  the  last  volume  of 
the  Spectator),  and  the  other  contributors  are  by  no 
aieans  unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  associates.* — 
Johnson.  A  companion  takes  part  with  us  in  some 
concern,  and  shares  with  us  in  the  pleasure  or  the  pain ; 

Thus  while  the  cordage  strefch'd  ashore  may  guide 

Our  biave  companions  through  the  swelling  tide; 

This  floating  lumber  shall  sustain  ihem  o'er 

The  rocky  shelves,  in  safety  to  the  shore.— Falconer. 


ASSOCIATION,  SOCIETY,  COMPANV, 
PARTNERSHrP. 

All  these  terms  denote  a  union  of  several  persons 
mto  one  body. 

.Association  \c.  To  associate)  is  genetal,  the  rest 
Bpecifick.  Whenever  we  habitually  or  frequently  meet 
together  for  some  common  object,  it  is  an  association. 
Associations  are  therefore  political,  religious,  commer- 
cial, and  literary ;  a  society  is  an  association  for  some 
Bpecifick  purpose,  moral  or  religions,  civil  or  political; 
a  company  is,  in  this  a[ipIication  of  the  term,  an  asso- 
ciation of  n^any  for  tlie  purpose  of  trade ;  a  partner- 
ship is  an  association  of  a  few  for  the  same  object 

Whenever  association  is  used  in  difJiinction  from 
the  others,  it  denotes  that  which  is  partial  in  its  ob- 
ject and  temporary  in  its  duration.  It  is  founded  on 
unity  of  semiment  as  well  as  unity  of  object;  but  it 
's  mostly  unorganized,  and  kept  together  only  by  the 
epiiit  i\hich  gives  rise  to  it.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
less  dansernus  on  this  account;  and  when  politicks  are 
the  subject,  it  commonly  breathes  a  spirit  hostile  to 
tite  established  order  of  things;  as  the  last  thirty  years 
have  evinced  to  us  by  wcful  experience;  'For  my  own 
Q&rt  J  to'aM  wmh  that  all  hcnest  men  would  enter  into 


an  association  for  the  support  of  one  another  against 
the  endeavoursof  those  whom  they  ought  toJoctk  upon 
as  their  common  enemies,  whatever  side  they  may  be- 
long to.' — Addison.  ' 

A  society  requires  nothing  but  unity  of  object,  which 
is  permanent  in  its  nature ;  it  is  well  organized,  and 
commonly  set  on  foot  to  promote  the  caust^  of  humanity, 
literature,  or  religion.  No  country  can  boast  such  nu- 
merous and  excellent  5o«'e£?e5,  whether  of  acharitable, 
a  religious,  or  a  literary  description,  as  England ;  '  What 
I  humbly  propose  to  the  publick  is,  that  there  may  be  a 
society  erected  in  London  to  consist  of  the  most  skilful 
persons  of  both  sexes,  for  the  inspection  of  modes  and 
fashions.' — Budge  ll 

Companies  are  brought  together  for  the  purposes  of 
interest,  and  are  dissolved  when  that  object  ceases  to 
exist;  their  duration  depends  on  the  contingencies  of 
profit  and  loss.  The  South  Sea  Company,  which  waa 
founded  on  an  idle  speculation,  was  formed  for  the  ruin 
of  many,  and  dispersed  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed 
The  East  India  Company,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is 
one  of  the  grandest  that  ever  was  raised,  promises  as 
much  [lermanency  as  is  commonly  allotted  to  human 
transactions ;  '  The  nation  is  a  company  of  players,' 
Addison. 

Partnerships  are  altogether  of  an  individual  and  pri- 
vate nature.  As  they  are  without  organization  and 
system,  they  are  more  precarious  than  any  other  asso- 
ciation. Their  duration  depends  not  only  on  the 
chances  of  trade,  but  the  compatibility  of  individuals 
to  co-operate  in  a  close  point  of  union.  They  are 
often  begun  rashly  and  end  ruinously;  'Gay  was  the 
general  favourite  of  the  whole  association  of  wits ;  but 
tiiey  regarded  him  as  a  playfellow  rather  than  a  part- 
ner, and  treated  him  with  more  fondness  than  respect.' 
— Johnson.  The  term  partnership  is  sometimes  used 
figuratively,  in  reference  to  other  objects;  '■Society  is 
a  partnership  in  all  science;  a  partnership  in  every 
virtue  and  in  all  perfection.'— Burkb 

ASSOCIATION,  COMBINATION. 

Association,  v.  Associate;  combination,  frCipi  tlie 
Latin  combine,  or  con  and  binus,  signifies  tying  two 
into  one. 

An  association  is  something  less  binding  than  acom- 
bination;  associations  are  formed  for  purposes  of 
convenience;  covibinations  are  formed  to  serve  either 
the  interests  or  passions  of  men.  The  word  associu' 
tion  is  therefore  always  taken  in  a  good  or  an  indiffer 
entsense;  combinationin  an  indifl^erent  or  bad  sense 
An  association  is  publick;  it  embraces  all  classes  •&, 
men :  a  combination  is  often  private,  and  includes  only 
a  particular  description  of  persons.  Associations  are 
formed  for  some  general  purpose;  'In  my  yesterday's 
paper  I  proposed  that  the  honest  men  of  all  parties 
should  enter  into  a  kind  of  association  for  the  defence 
of  one  another.' — Addison.  Combinations  are  fre- 
quently  formed  for  particular  purposes,  which  respect 
the  interest  of  the  few,  to  the  injury  of  many;  'The 
cry  of  the  people  in  cities  and  towns,  though  unfortu- 
nately (from  a  fear  of  their  multitude  sind combination) 
the  niostrecarded,oughtin  fact  to  be  the  least  regarded, 
on  the  subject  of  monopoly.'— Burke.  Associations 
are  formed  by  cood  citizens  ;  combinations  by  discon- 
tented mechanicks.orlowpersons  ingeneral.  The  lat- 
ter term  may,  however,  be  used  in  a  good  sense  when 
taken  for  the  gf-neral  act  of  comitni'™^,  in  which  case 
it  expresses  a  clo'Ser  union  than  association;  'There 
is  no  d'lubt  but  all  the  safely,  happiness,  and  conve- 
nience that  men  enjoy  in  this  life,  is  from  the  combina 
tion  of  particularpersons  into  societies  or  corporations 
— South. 

When  used  for  things,  association  is  a  natural  ac- 
tion; combination  an  arbitraiy  action.  Things  asso- 
ciate of  themselves,  but  combinations  are  formed  elthei 
by  design  or  accident.  Nothing  will  associate  but 
what  harmonizes:  things  the  most  opposite  in  their 
natine  are  combined  together.  We  associate  persons 
with  places,  or  events  with  names ;  discordant  proper 
ties  are  combined  in  the  same  body.  With  the  nam^ 
of  one's  birthplace  are  associated  plcasuiable  recol 
lections;  virJue  and  vice  are  often  so  combined  in  the 
samecharacter  as  toform  acontrast.  The  association 
of  ideas  IS  a  remarkable,  phenomenon  of  the  human 
mind,  but  it  can  never  he  admitted  as  solving  any  dif 
ficulty  respecting  the  structure  and  composition  of  the 
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■oul;  '  Meekness  nn^couTtesy  will  always  recommend. 
the  first  address,  but  soon  pall  and  nauseate  unless 
tliey  are  associated  with  more  sprightly  qualities.' — 
Johnson.  The  combination  of  letters  forms  syllables, 
and  Uiat  of  syllables  forms  words;  'Before  the  time 
of  Dryden,  those  happy  cotnbinations  of  words  which 
distinguish  poetry  from  prose  had  been  rarely  at- 
tempted.*—Jo  u  N  s  o  w. 

COMBINATION,  CABAL,  PLOT,  CONSPERACY. 

Otmbination^  v.  Association^  combination;  cabal, 
in  French  cabale,  comes  from  the  Hebrew  kabala^ 
signifying  a  secret  science,  pretended  to  by  ihe  Jewish 
Rabbi,  whence  it  is  applied  to  any  association  that  has 
a  pretended  secret;  plot^  in  French  complol,  is  derived, 
like  the  word  complicate,  from  the  Latin  jdico  to  en- 
tangle, signifying  any  intricate  or  dark  concern;  con- 
spiracy, in  French  conspiration,  from  con  and  spiro 
to  breathe  together,  signifies  the  having  one  spirit. 

An  associati(m  for  a  bad  purpose  is  the  idea  common 
to  all  these  terms,  atid  peculiar  to  combination^  A 
combination  may  be  either  secret  or  open,  but  secrecy 
forms  a  necessary  part  in  the  signification  of  the  other 
terms;  a.  cabal  is  secret  as  to  its  end;  nplot  and  con- 
spiracy are  secret  both  as  to  the  means  and  the  end. 

Combination  is  the  close  adherence  of  many  for 
Uieir  mutual  defence  in  obtaining  their  demands,  or 
resisting  the  claims  of  others.  '/.  tdbal  is  the  in- 
trigue of  a  party  or  faction,  formed  by  cunning  prac- 
tices in  order  to  give  a  turn  to  the  course  of  things  to 
its  own  advantrge :  the  natural  and  ruling  idea  m^  cabal 
IS  that  of  assembling  a  nutnber,  and  manoeuvring  se- 
cretly with  address.  A  plot  is  a  clandestine  union  of 
some  persons  for  the  purpose  of  mischief :  the  ruling 
idea  in  Kplotis  that  of  a  complicated  enterprise  formed 
in  secret,  by  two  or  more  persons.  A  conspiracy  is  a 
general  intelligence  among  persons  united  to  effect 
some  serious  change,  the  ruling  and  natural  idea  in 
this  word  is  that  of  unanimity  and  concert  in  the  pro- 
secution of  a  plan. 

A  combination  is  seldom  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  a 
cabal  or  a  plot,  though  always  objectionable;  a  com- 
bination may  have  many  or  few.  A  cabal  requires  a 
number  of  persons  sufficient  to  form  a  party,  it  gains 
strength  by  immbers ;  a  plot  is  generally  confined  to  a 
few,  it  diminishes  its  security  by  numbers;  a  con- 
spiracy mostly  requires  many  for  the  fulfilment  of  its 
purposes,  although  it  is  thereby  the  more  exposed  to 
discovery. 

Selfishness,   insubordination,  and  laxity  of  morals 
give  rise  to  combinations;   they  are  peculiar  to  me- 
chanicks,  and  the  lower  orders  of  society;  'The  pro- 
tector, dreading  combinations  between  the  parliament 
and  the  nialecontenis  in  the  army,  resolved  to  allow  no 
leisure  for  forming  conspiracies  against  hirn.' — Hume. 
Restless,  jealous,  ambitious,  and  tittle  minds  are  ever 
forming  cabals ;  they  are  peculiar  to  courtiers; 
I  see  you  court  the  crowd. 
When  with  the  shouts  of  the  rebellious  rabble, 
I  see  you  borne  on  shoulders  to  cabals. — Dryden. 
Malignity,  revenge,  and  every  foul  passion  is  concerned 
in  forming  plots  ; 

Oh!  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
Tlie  birth  of  plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods. 

Addison. 

Diisaffbcted  subjects  a'ld  bad  citizens  form  con- 
*3piraciest  which  are  frequently  set  on  foot  by  disap- 
pointed ambition ; 

O  Conspiracy! 
Sham'sl  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 
When  evils  are  most  free. — Shakspearis. 
The  object  of  a.  combination,  although  not  less  formi- 
dable than  the  others,  is  not  always  so  criminal ;  it 
lestu  on  a  question  of  claims  which  it  proposes  to  de- 
cide by  force  ;  the  end  is  commonly  as  unjustifiable  as 
the  means:  to  this  description  are  the  combinations 
formed  by  journeymen  against  their  masters,  which 
are  expressly  contrary  to  law.    The  object  of  a  cabal 
is  always  petty,  and  mostly  contemptible  ;  its  end  is  to 
gain  favour,  credit,  and  influence ;  to  be  the  distributor 
of  places,  honours,  emoluments,  reputation,  and  all 

•Vide  Roubaud:  "  Cabal  e,  complot,  conspiration, 
wnjuratioC' 


such  contingencies  as  are  eagpily  sought  tor  by  th?, 
great  mass  of  mankind :  at  court  it  makes  and  unmakes 
ministers,  generals,  and  ofiiceis;  in  the  republick  oi 
letters  it  destroys  the  reputation  of  authors,  and  blasts 
the  success  of  their  works ;  in  publick  societies  it  stops 
the  course  of  equity,  and  nips  merit  in  Ihe  bud  ;  in  the 
world  at  large  it  is  the  never-ending  source  of  vexation, 
broils,  and  animosities.  A  plot  has  always  the  object 
of  committuig  some  atrocity,  whelher  of  a  private  or 
publick  nature,  as  the  murder  or  plunder  of  individu 
als,  the  traitorous  surrender  of  a  town,  or  the  destrue 
tion  of  sorneiliiiig  very  valuable.  Astarba  in  Telema- 
chus  is  repn^scnted  as  iiaving  formed  a  plot  for  tht 
poisoning  of  Pygmalion:  the  annihilation  of  the  Eng 
lish  government  was  the  object  of  that  plot  which  re 
ceived  the  name  of  gunpowder  treason.  The  object 
of  a  conspiracy  is  ofiener  to  bring  about  some  evi' 
change  in  publick  than  in  private  concerns;  it  is  com 
monly  directed  against  the  governour,  in  order  to  over 
turn  the  government:  in  a  lepublick, cons;)2Vacics  are 
justified  and  hailed  as  glorious  evenis  when  sanctioned 
by  success:  the  conspiracy  of  Brutus  against  Ca-sar  is 
always  represented  by  the  favourers  of  a  republick  as 
a  magnanitiions  exploit.  Where  every  man  can  rule, 
there  will  always  be  usurpers  and  tyrants,  anil  where 
every  man  has  an  equal  right  to  set  himself  up  against 
his  ruler,  there  will  never  be  wanting  conspiracies  to 
crush  the  nsurpets;  hence  usurpations  und  conspira- 
cies succeed  each  oilier  as  properly  and  naturally  In 
republicks  as  cause  and  efi^ect ;  the  right  of  the  si  rongest, 
the  most  daring,  or  the  most  unprinci|iled,  is  the  only 
right  which  can  be  acknowledged  upon  the  principles 
of  republican  equality:  on  the  contrary,  in  a  monarchy, 
where  the  person  of  the  sovereign  and  liis  authority 
are  alike  sacred,  every  conspirator  to  his  country,  and 
every  conspiracy,  does  no  less  violence  to  the  laws  of 
God,  than  to  those  of  man. 


FELLOWSHIP,  SOCIETY. 
Both  these  terms  are  employed  to  denote  a  close  in 
tercourse;  but  ffllowskip  is  said  of  men  as  individu 
als,  soc?'c(7/ of  them  collectively :  we  should  be  carefu 
not  10  hold  fellowship  with  any  one  of  bad  character 
or  to  join  the  society  of  those  who  profess  bad  prin 
ciples; 

111  becomes  it  me 
To  wear  at  once  thy  garter  and  thy  chains ; 
Though  by  my  former  dignity  [  swear, 
That  were  T  reinsiated  in  my  throne, 
Thus  to  be  join'd  U\  fellowship  with  thee 
Would  be  the  first  ambition  at  my  son!. 

Gilbert  Wkst 
Unhappy  he  I  who  from  the  first  of  joys, 
Society,  cut  ofl^  i.s  left  alone, 
Amid  this  world  of  death. — Thomson. 

TO  ASSEMBLE,  MUSTER,  COLLECT. 

Assemble,  in  French  assembler,  Latin  adsimnlaro 
or  assimulare,  from  similis  like  and  simul  together, 
signifies  to  make  alike  or  bring  together;  muster,  U. 
German  mustern  to  set  out  for  inspection,  comes  from 
the  Latin  mnnstror  to  sliow  or  display;  collect,  in 
Latin  collectus,  participle  of  colligo,  compounded  of 
col  or  con  and  lego  to  bind,  signifies  to  bring  together, 
or  into  one  point. 

Assemble  is  said  of  persons  only;  muster  and  collect 
of  persons  or  thinirs.    To  assemble  is  to  bring  together 
by  a  call  or  invitation  ;  to  muster  is  to  bring  togethe* 
by  an  act  of  authority,  into  one  point  of  view,  at  one 
time,  and  from  one  quarter;  to  collect  is  to  bring  to- 
gether at  different  times,  and  from  different  quarters: 
the  parliament  is  asstmbled:  soi/iiers  are  mustered 
every  day  in  order  to  ascertain  thev  numbers; 
Assemble  all  their  choirs,  and  with  their  note?, 
Salute  and  welcome  up  the  rising  sun.— Ctt/ay. 
An  army  is  collocted  in  preparation  for  r/a--;  n  ^jng 
assembles  his  coutjcil  vn  order  ♦.o  consul'  wKh  ''.hem  or 
publick  measures;  a  general  musters  his  lorves  beforp 
he  undertakes  an  expedition,  und  colUxs  uxote  troope 
if  he  finds  himself  too  weak. 

Collect  is  used  for  every  Ih^ng  ^v^ic^  can  be  brough- 
together  in  numb.3rs;  muster  ip  Uf^:d  figurative'y  fm 
bringing  together,  f'/f  an  JLoriC-'iav  purpoFe,  wh^*  'Va 
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IB  in  one's  possession :  booka,  coina,  curiosities,  and  the 
lilte,  are  collected;  a  person's  resources,  his  stiength, 
courage,  resolution,  &c.,  are  mustered:  some  persons 
have  ia  pleasure  in  collecting  all  the  pieces  of  antiquity 
wliich  fall  in  their  way ; 

Each  leader  now  hia  scatter'd  force  conjoins 
In  close  array,  and  forms  the  deepening  lines; 
IJot  with  more  ease  the  skilful  shepherd  swain 
Collects  his  floclt,  from  thousands  on  the  plain. 

Pope. 

On  a  li-ying  occasion  it  is  necessary  to  mustei-  all  the 
tbnilude  of  which  we  are  master; 

Oh ;  thou  hast  set  my  busy  brain  at  work ! 

And  now  she  musters  up  a  train  of  images. 

RowE 


TO  ASSEMBLE,  CONVENE,  CONVOKE. 
Assemble,  V.  To  as semble^  muster  ;  coTiwene,  in  Latin 
co7tvenwy  signifies  to  come  o*-  bring  together;  convoke, 
in  Latin  convoco,  signifies  to  call  together. 

The  idea  of  collecting  many  persons  into  one  place, 
for  a  specifick  purpose,  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 
Assemble  conveys  this  sense  without  any  addition; 
convene  and  convoke  include  likewise  some  collateral 
idea:  people  ate- assembled,  whenever  they  are  con- 
vened or  convoked,  but  not  vice  versd.    Assembling  is 
mostly  by  the  wish  of  one ;  convening  by  that  of  seve- 
ral:  a  crowd  is  assembled  by  an  individual  in  the 
streets ;  a  meeting  is  convened  at  the  desire  of  a  certain 
number  of  persons ;  people  are  assembled  either  on 
publick  or  private  business;  they  are  always  convened 
on  a  publick  occasion.    A  king  assembles  his  parlia- 
ment; a  particular  individual  assembles  his  friends; 
He  ceas'd;  the  assembled  warriours  all  assent, 
AH  bfit  Alrides.— CuMBSRLAND. 
The  inhabitants  of  a  district  are  convened: 
They  form  one  social  shade,  as  if  convcji'd 
By  magick  summons  of  the  Orphean  lyre. 

CowraR. 
Animals  also  as  well  as  men  may  be  said  to  be  assem- 
lied  or  convened; 

Where  on  the  mingling  boughs  they  sit  embowered 
AJl  the  hot  noon,  till  cooler  liours  arrive, 
Faint  "undgrneath,  the  household  fowls  convene. 
Thomson. 
There  is  nothing  imperative  on  the  part  of  those 
Ifeat  assemble  or  convene,  and  nothing  binding  on  those 
assembled  or  convened:  one  assembles  or  convenes  by 
invitation  or  request ;  one  attends  to  the  notice  or  not 
at  pleasure.    To  convoke,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  act 
of  authority:  it  isthecall of  onewho  hastlie  authority 
to  give  tbe  call ;  it  is  heeded  by  those  who  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  attend.    Assembling  and  convening 
are  always  for  domesiick  or  civil  purposes:  convoking 
is  always  employed  in  civil  or  spiritual  matters:  a 
dying  man  assembles  his  friends  round  his  death-bed; 
a  meeting  is  convened  in  order  to  present  an  address; 
the  dignitaries  in  the  church  are  convoked  by  the  su- 
preme authority,  or  a  king  convokes  his  council ; 
Here  cease  thy  fury,  and  the  chiefs  apd  kings. 
Convoke  to  council,  weigh  the  sum  of  things. 

Pope. 


ASSEMBLY,  ASSEMBLAGE,  GROUP, 
COLLECTION. 

Assembly,  assemblage,  are  collective  terms  derived 
from  the  verb  assemble ;  p-Qup  comes  from  the  Italian 
gruppo,  which  among  painters  signifies  an  assemblage 
of  figures  in  one  place ;  collection  expresses  Jie  act  of 
collecting,  or  the  body  collected  {v.  To  assemble, 
•muster). 

Assembly  respects  persons  only;  assemblage,  things 
only;  group  and  collection,  persons  or  things:  an  as- 
sembly is  any  number  either  brought  together,  or  come 
together  of  themselves;  an  assemblage  is  any  number 
standing  together:  a  groxip  is  come  together  by  acci- 
dent, or  put  together  by  design;  a  collection  is  mostly 
put  or  biought  together  by  design. 

A  general  alarm  will  cause  an  assembly  to  disperse; 
Love  and  marriage  are  the  natural  effects  of  these 
^nivcrsary    assemhUes.'' — Budoell.     An    agreeable 


Assemblage  of  rural  objects,  whether  in  nature  or  la 
representation,  constitutes  a  landscape ; 

O  Hertford  i  fitted  or  to  shine  in  courts 
With  unaffected  grace,  or  walk  the  plain 
With  innocence  and  meditation  join'd 
In  soft  assemblage,  listen  to  my  song. 

Thomsor. 

A  painting  will  sometimes  consist  only  of  a  group  dt 
figures,  but  if  they  be  well  chosen  it  will  sometimes 
produce  a  wonderful  effect;  a  co/Zccti'on  of  evil-minded 
persons  ought  to  be  immediately  dispersed  by  the  au 
thorily  of  the  magistrate.  In  a  large  assembly  you 
may  sometimes  observe  a  singular  assemblage  of  cha- 
racters, countenances,  and  figures;  when  people  come 
together  in  great  numbers  on  any  occasion,  they  wiH 
often  form  themselves  into  distinct  ^-owps; 
A  lifeless  j^Toiip  the  blasted  cattle  lie. 

Thomson 

The  collection  of  scarce  books  and  curious  editions  haa 
become  a  passion,  which  is  justly  ridiculed  under  the 
title  of  bibliomania ;  *■  There  is  a  manuscript  at  Oxford 
containing  the  lives  of  a,hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the 
finest  Persian  poets,  most  of  whom  left  very  ample  col- 
lections  of  their  poems  behind  them,'— Sir  W.  Jomus 


ASSEMBLY,  COMPANY,  MEETING,  CONGRE 
GATION,  PARLIAMENT,  DIET,  CONGRESS, 
CONVENTION,  SYNOD,  CONVOCATION, 
COUNCIL. 

An  assembly  {v.  To  assemble,  muster)  is  simply  the 
assembling  together  of  any  number  of  persons,  or  the 
persons  so  assembled :  this  idea  is  common  to  all  the 
rest  of  these  terms,  which  differ  in  the  object,  mode, 
and  other  collateral  circumstances  of  the  action ; 
company,  a  body  linked  together  (»,  To  accompany)., 
is  an  assembly  for  purposes  of  amusement;  meet- 
ing, a  body  met  together,  is  an  assembly  for  general 
purposes  of  business ;  congregation,  a  body  flocked  or 
gathered  together,  from  the  Latin  grex  a  flnck,  is  an 
assembly  brought  together  from  congeniality  of  senti- 
ment, and  community  of  purpose;  parliament,  in 
French  parlement,  from  parler  to  speak,  signifies  an 
assembly  for  speaking  or  debating  on  important  mat- 
ters; diet,  from  the  Greek  Siaird''}  to  govern,  is  an  as 
sembly  for  governing  or  regulating  affairs  of  state; 
congress,  from  the  Latin  congredior  to  march  in  a 
body,  is  an  asscmiZy  coining  together  in  a  formal  man 
ner  from  distant  parts  for  the  special  purposes;  con- 
vention,  fiom  the  Latin  convenio  to  come  together,  is 
an  assembly  coming  together  in  an  unformal  and  pro- 
miscuous manner  from  a  neighbouring  quarter;  synod, 
In  Greek  avvoSos,  compounded  of  aiv  and  bSdg,  signi- 
fies literally  going  the  same  road,  and  has  been  em- 
ployed to  signify  an  assembly  for  consultation  on  mat- 
ters of  religion;  convocation  is  an  assembly  convokea 
for  an  especial  purpose ;  council  is  an  assembly  for 
consultation  either  on  civil  or  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

An  assembly  is,  in  its  restricted  sense,  publick,  and 
under  certain  regulations ;  '  Lucaii  was  so  exasperated 
with  the  repulse,  that  he  muttered  something  k)  him- 
self, and  T/as  heard  to  say,  "that  since  he  could  not 
have  a  seat  among  them  himself,  he  would  bring  in 
one  who  alone  had  more  merit  than  their  whole  as- 
sembly;"  upon  which  he  went  to  the  door  and  brought 
in  Cato  of  Utica.' — Addison.  A  company  ia  private, 
and  confined  to  friends  and  acquaintances;  'As  I  am 
insignificant  to  the  company  in  publick  places,  and  aa 
it  is  visible  I  do  not  come  thither  as  most  do  to  show 
myself,  I  gratify  the  vanity  of  all  who  pretend  to  make 
an  appearance.' — Steele.  A  meeting  is  either  pub 
lick  or  private :  a  congregation  is  always  publick 
Meetings  are  held  by  all  who  have  any  common  busi 
ness  to  arrange  or  pleasure  to  enjoy;  'It  is  very  na 
lural  for  a  man  who  ia  not  turned  for  mirthful  meetings 
of  men,  or  assemblies  of  the  fair  sex,  to  delight  in  that 
sort  of  conversation  which  we  meet  with  in  coffee- 
houses.'— Steele.  A  congregation  in  its  limited 
sense  consists  of  those  who  follow  the  same  foiin  of 
doctrine  and  discipline;  *As  all  innocent  means  are  to 
be  used  for  the  propagation  of  truth,  I  would  not  deter 
those  who  are  employed  in  preaching  to  common  con 
qro^aticris  from  any  practice  whicli  !hey  may  find 
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'^imgsivi.'— Johnson.  But  the  term  may  be  ex- 
endedHo  bodies  either  o(  men  at  hmies  couffrcffated 
for  some  common  purpose ; 

Their  tribes  adjusted,  clean'd  their  vig'rous  wings, 
And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 
Wlieel'd  round  and  round:  in  congregation  full 
The  figur'd  iiight  ascends.— 'I'uomson. 

All  these  different  kinds  of  assemblies  are  formed  by 
individuals  In  their  private  capacity;  the  other  terms 
designate  assemblies  that  come  together  for  national 
purpt)ses,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  convention^ 
which  may  be  either  doiuestick  or  political, 

A  parliament  and  diet  are  popular  assemblies  under 
a  monarchical  form  of  government;  conjrress  SluA  con- 
ventionRre  assemblies  under  a  republican  goverinnent: 
of  ihft  first  descripiion  are  i\ie  parliaments  of  England 
and  France,  the  diets  of  Germany  and  Poland,  whicli 
consisted  of  subjects  assembled  by  the  monarch,  to 
deliberaie  on  tlie  affairs  of  the  nation;  'Tlie  word 
parliament  was  first  applied  to  general  asscntblies  of 
the  states  under  Louis  Vtl.  in  France,  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.' — Blackstone.  '  What 
further  provoked  their  indignation  was  tliat  instead  of 
twenty-five  pistoles  formerly  allowed  to  each  member 
for  their  charge  in  coming  to  the  rfie(,  he  had  presented 
them  with  six  only.'— Steelk.  Of  the  laltel-  descrip- 
tion are  the  congress  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
Holland,  and  that  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  late  national  convention  of  France;  but  there 
is  this  difference  observable  between  a  congress  and  a 
convejttion.  that  the  former  consists  of  deputies  or 
delegates  from  higher  authorities,  that  is,  from  inde- 
pendent governments  already  established  ;  but  a  con- 
vention is  a  self-constituted  assembly,  which  has  no 
power  but  what  it  assumes  to  itself;  '  Prior  had  not, 
however,  much  reason  to  complain;  for  he  came  to 
London,  and  obtained  such  notice,  that  (in  1691)  he 
was  sent  to  the  congress  at  the  Hague,  as  secretary 
to  the  embassy.* — Johnson,  'The  office  of  conser- 
vators of  the  peace  was  newly  erected  in  Scotland; 
and  these,  instigated  by  the  clergy,  were  resolved,  since 
thoy  could  not  obla,in  the  king's  consent,  to  summon 
in  his  name,  but  by  their  own  authority,  a  convention 
of  states.' — Hume. 

A  synod  and  convocation  are  in  religious  matters 
w'lat  a  diet  nnd  convention  are  in  civil  matters:  the 
former  exist  only  under  an  episcopal  form  of  govern- 
oient;  the  latter  may  exist  under  any  form  of  church 
discipline,  even  where  the  authority  lies  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  ministry;  'A  synod  of  the  celestials  was 
convened,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that  patronage 
should  descend  to  the  assistance  of  the  sciences.'— 
Johnson.  'The  convocation  is  the  miniature  of  a 
parliament,  wherein  the  archbishop  presides  with 
regal  stale.' — Blaqkstone. 

A  council  is  more  important  than  all  other  species 
of  assembly;  it  consists  of  persons  invested  with  the 
highest  authority,  who,  in  their  consultations,  do  not 
so  much  transact  ordinary  concerns,  as  arrange  the 
forms  and  fashions  of  things.  Religious  councils  used 
to  determine  matters  of  faith  and  discipline;  political 
councils  frame  laws  and  determine  the  fate  of  em- 
pires ; 

Inspir'd  by  Juno,  Thetis'  godlike  son 
Conven'd  to  council  all  llie  Grecian  train. 

POPB. 


GUEST,  VISITER,  OR  VISITANT. 

Guest^  from  the  northern  languages,  signifies  one 
who  is  entertained ;  visiter  is  the  one  who  pays  the 
visit.  The  guest  is  to  the  visiter  as  a  species  to  the 
genue:  every  gvest  is  a  visiter,  but  every  visiter  is 
not  a  guest.  The  visiter  simply  comes  to  see  the 
person,  and  enjoy  social  intercourse;  but  the  gziest 
also  partakes  of  hospitality.  We  me  visiters  at  the 
tea-table,  at  the  card-table,  and  round  the  fire:  we  are 
guests  at  the  festive  board ; 

Some  great  behest  from  heav'n 
To  us  perhapr  he  brings,  and  will  vouchsafe 
This  day  to  be  our  ^es(.— Milton. 

No  palace  with  a  lofty  gate  he  wants, 

T'  admit  the  tides  of  early  visitants.— Drydihs. 


COLLEAGUE,  PARTNER,  COADJUrOR, 

ASSISTANT. 

Colleague,  in  French  colliguBy  Lallr  xollega^  aora 
poimded  of  col  or  con  and  Icgatus  sent,  signifies  sent 
or  employed  upon  the  same  business;  partner,  from 
the  word  part,  signifies  one  having  a  part  or  share. 

Cu/ieu^HC  is  more  noble  than  partner  men  in  tlio 
highest  nlTices  are  colleagues ;  tradesmen,  mectttinickH, 
and  subordinate  persons  me  partners  :  eveiy  Roman 
consul  liad  a  colleague;  every  workman  has  com 
monly  a  partner. 

Colleague  is  used  only  with  regard  to  community  of 
office;  partner  ia  most  generally  used  with  regard  to 
community  of  interest:  whenever  two  persons  are 
employed  to  act  together  or  the  same  business  they 
stand  in  the  relation  of  cMcagues  to  each  other; 
whenever  two  persons  unite  their  endeavours  either 
in  trade  or  in  games  they  are  denominated  partners: 
ministers,  judges,  commissioners,  and  plenipotentia- 
ries are  colleagues ; 

But  from  this  day's  decision,  from  the  choice 
OC  his  first  colleagues,  shall  succeeding  limes 
Of  Edward  judge,  and  on  his  frame  pronounce 

WiBBT. 

Bankers,  merchants,  chess-players,  card-players,  and 
the  like,  \mve partners; 

And  lo !  sad  partner  of  the  general  care, 
Weary  and  laint  I  drive  niy  yua.o  .iiar. 

VVarton 

Coadjutor,  compounded  of  co  or  con  and  aOjuior  a 
helper,  signifying  a  fellow-labourer,  is  more  noble  than 
assistant,  which  signifies  properly  one  ihal  assists  or 
takes  a  part ;  the  latter  being  mostly  in  a  subordinate 
station,  but  the  former  is  an  equal. 

The  assistant  performs  menial  offices  in  the  minor 
concerns  of  life,  and  a  subordinate  part  at  all  tunes; 
the  coadjutor  labouis  conjointly  in  some  concern  of 
common  interest  and  great  importance.  An  assistant 
is  engaged  for  a  compensation ;  a  coadjutor  is  a  volun- 
tary fellow-labourer.  In  every  publick  concern  where 
the  purposes  of  charity  or  religion  are  to  be  promoted, 
coadjutors  often  effect  more  than  the  original  pro- 
moters; 'Advices  from  Vienna  import  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Saltzburg  is  dead,  who  is  succeeded  by  Coiint 
Harrach,  formerly  bishop  of  Vienna,  and  for  these 
last  three  years  coadjutor  to  the  said  Archbishop.'— 
Steele.  In  the  medical  and  scholastick  professions 
assistants  are  indispensable  to  relieve  the  pressure  of 
business;  'As  for  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  my  as- 
sistants and  grand  juries,  I  have  made  choice  of  you 
on  my  right-hand,  because  I  know  you  to  be  very 
jealous  of  your  honour ;  and  you  on  my  left,  because 
I  know  you  are  very  much  concerned  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  others.' — Addison.  Coadjutors  ought  to  be 
zealous  and  unanimous;  assistants  o\ig\\i  to  he  assi 
duous  and  laithful. 


ALLY,  CONFEDERATE,  ACCOMPLICE. 

Although  the  terms  ally  and  confederate  are  derived 
from  the  words  alliance  and  confederacy  {v.Jllliance), 
they  are  used  only  in  part  of  their  acceptations. 

An  ally  is  one  who  forms  an  alliance  in  the  political 
sense ;  a  confederate  is  one  who  forms  confederacies 
in  general,  but  more  particularly  when  such  confede- 
racies are  unauthorized. 

The  Portuguese  and  English  are  allies;  'We  could 
hinder  the  accession  of  Holland  to  France,  either  as 
subjects  with  great  immunities  for  the  encouragement 
of  trade,  or  as  an  inferiour  and  dependent  ally  under 
their  protection,'— Temple.  William  Tell  had  some 
few  particular  friends  who  were  his  confederates; 
'  HaTJng  learned  by  experience  that  they  nmst  expect 
a  vigorous  resistance  from  this  warlike  prince,  they 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Britons  of  Cornwall, 
and  landing  two  years  after  in  that  country  made  an 
inroad  with  their  confederates  into  the  county  of 
Devon.'— Htme.  This  latter  term  is  however  used 
with  more  propriety  in  its  worst  sense,  for  an  associate 
in  a  rebellious  faction,  as  in  speaking  of  Cromwell 
and  his  confederates  who  were  concerned  in  the  death 
of  the  king. 

Confederate  and  accomplice  both  Imply  a  partner  in 
some  proceeding,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  proceeding:  in  the  former  case  it  mayte  lawful  oi 
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unlawful;  in  the  latter  unlaw ful  only.  In  this  latter 
Benae  a  confederate  is  a  partntjr  in  a  plot  or  secret  asso- 
ciation :  an  accoviplicc.  is  a  partner  in  some  active  vio- 
lation of  the  laws.  Guy  Fawkes  reiaiiied  tiis  resolu- 
tion till  the  last  extremity,  not  to  reveal  the  names  of 
liia  confederates :  it  is  tlie  common  refuge  of  all  rob- 
bers and  desperate  characters  to  betray  their  accom- 
plices in  order  to  screen  themselves  from  punishment; 
Now  march  the  bold  confederates  through  the  plain, 
Well  hors'd,  well  clad,  a  rich  and  shining  train. 

Drvden. 

It  is  not  Improbable  that  the  Lady  Mason  (the  grand- 
mother of  Savage)  might  persuade  or  compel  liismotlier 
to  desist,  or  perhaps  she  could  not  easily  find  accom- 
plices wicked  enough  to  concur  in  so  cruel  an  action, 
as  that  of  banishing  him  to  the  American  plantations.* 
—Johnson. 


ALLIANCE,  LEAGUE,  CONFEDERACY. 
Alliance^  in  French  alliance^  from  the  Latin  alligo  to 
knit  or  lie  together,  signifies  the  moral  state  of  being 
lied;  league^  in  French  liguc^  comes  from  the  same 
verb  ligo  to  bind;  confederacy  or  confederation,  in 
Latin  confederation  from  can  and  ftsdus  an  agreement, 
or  fides  faith,  signifies  a  joining  together  under.a  cer- 
tain pledge, 

*  Relationship,  friendship,  the  advantage  of  a  good 
understanding,  the  prospect  of  aid  in  case  of  necessity, 
are  the  ordinary  motives  for  furming  alliances.  A 
league  is  a  union  of  plan,  and  a  junction  of  force,  for 
the  purpose  of  effectuating  some  cotnraon  enterprise, 
or  obtaining  soiny  common  object.  A  r.unfederacy  is  a 
union  of  interest  and  support  on  particular  occasions, 
for  tiie  purpose  of  obtaining  a  redress  of  sufiposed 
wrong,  or  of  defending  right  against  usurpation  and 
oppression. 

Treaties  of  alliance  are  formed  between  sovereigns; 
it  is  a  union  of  friendship  and  convenience  concluded 
upon  precise  terms,  and  maintained  by  honour  or  guod 
faith.  J,eagiics  are  mostly  formed  between  parties  or 
Bmall  cnminiMiiiies ;  as  they  are  occasioned  by  circum- 
stances of  an  nnperative  nature,  they  are  in  this  man- 
ner rendered  binding  on  each  party.  Confederacies 
are  formed  between  individuals  or  comnmnities ; 
Ihey  contumt  while  the  inipehing  cause  that  set  them 
In  motion  remains;  and  every  inaividual  is  bound 
more  by  a  common  feeling  of  safety,  than  by  any  ex- 
press contract 

History  mentions  frequent  alliances  which  have 
been  formed  between  the  courts  of  England  and  Por- 
tugal ; 

Who  but  a  fool  would  wars  with  Juno  choose, 
And  such  alliances  and  such  gifts  refuse? 

Dryden. 
The  cantons  of  Switzerland  were  bound  to  each  other 
by  a  famous  league^  which  was  denominated  the  Hel- 
vetic league,  and  which  took  its  rjpe  in  a  confederacy 
formed  against  the  Austrian  government  by  VVilJiam 
Tell  and  his  companioiis; 

Rather  in  leagues  of  endless  peace  unite. 
And  celebrate  ihehymenial  rite. — Addison. 
The  history  of  mankind  informs  us  that  a  single 
power    is  very   seldom   broken    by  a  confederacy.'' — 
Johnson. 

Confederacy  is  always  taken  in  a  civil  or  political 
gense  :  alliance  and  league  are  sometimes  employed  in 
amoral  sense;  the  former  being  applied  to  marriage, 
the  latter  to  plots  or  factions.  Mliance  is  taken  only  in 
a  good  acceptation ;  league  and  confederacy  frequently 
in  relation  to  that  which  is  bad.  JiUianr.es  are  formed 
for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  parties  concerned; 
'Though  dnrneslick  misery  must  follow  an  alliance 
with  a  gnmesler,  malclies  of  this  sort  are  made  every 
day.' — Cumberland.  Leagues  may  have  plunder  for 
Iheir  object,  and  confederacies  may  be  treasonable; 
Tiger  with  tiger,  bear  with  bear,  you  '11  find 
Tn  leagues  offensive  and  defensive  join'd. 

Tate. 
When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
Confederacy  of  projectors  wild  ind  vain 

*Vide  Girard  and  Rouband:  "Alliance,  ligue,  con- 
federation " 


Was  split  into  diversity  of  tongue*, 
Tlieti,  as  a  shepherd  separates  "his  nock, 
These  to  the  upland,  to  the  valley  ihost, 
God  drave  asunder.— Cowper. 


ALLIANCE,  AFFINITY 

Alliance,  v-  Alliance,  league ;  affinity,  in  Latin  (yS* 
nitas^  from  af  or  ad  and  finis  a  border  signifies  a  con- 
tiguity of  borders. 

Alliance  is  artificial :  affinity  is  natural ;  an  alliance  is 
formed  either  by  pers(ms  or  by  circumstances ;  an  affinity 
exists  of  itself;  an  alliance  subsists  between  persona 
only  in  the  proper  sense,  and  between  things  figura- 
tively ;  »  Religion  (in  England)  has  maintained  a  pro- 
per alliance  with  the  state.'— Blair.     An  affinity  exists 
between   things  as  well    as   persons;  *It  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  signs  were  invented  originally  to  ex- 
press the  several  occupatiuns  of  their  owners;  and  to 
bear  some  affinity^  in  their  external  designations,  with 
the  wares  to  be  disposed  of.'— Hathurst.    The  alii 
ance  between  families  is  matrimonial ; 
Ohorrour;  hnrrour!  after  this  alliance 
Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with  sheep, 
And  every  creature  couple  with  its  foe.— Lrydem. 
The  affinity  arises  from  consanguinity 

BAND,  COMPANY,  CREW,  GANG. 

Bandy  in  French  Janrffi,  in  German,  &c.  band,  froic 
binden  to  bind,  signifies  the  thing  bound  ;  company,  v. 
To  accompany;  crew,  from  the  French  cru,  participle 
of  croitre,  and  the  Latin  c7-esco  to  grow  or  gather,  sig- 
nifies the  thing  grown  or  formed  hiio  a  mass;  gang,m 
Saxon,  German,  &.c.  gang  a.  walk,  from  gehen  to^go, 
signifies  a  body  going  the  same  way. 

Alt  these  terms  denote  a  small  association  for  a  par- 
ticular object :  a  band  is  an  association  where  men  are 
bound  together  by  some  strong  obligation,  whethfti 
taken  in  a  good  or  bad  sense,  as  a  band  of  soldiers,  a 
band  of  robbers; 

Behold  a  ghastly  band 

Each  a  torch  in  his  hand ! 

These  are  Grecian  ghosts  that  in  battle  were  slain, 

And  unbury'd  remain. 

Inglorious  in  the  plain. — Dryden. 
A  company  marks  an  association  for  convenience  with- 
out any  particular  obligation,  as  a  company  of  travel- 
lers, acompanyof  strolling  players;  'Chaucer  supposes 
in  his  prologue  to  his  tales  that  a  company  of  pilgrims 
going  to  Canterbury  assemble  at  an  Inn  in  Southwark, 
and  agree  that  for  their  common  anmsement  on  the  road 
each  of  lliem  shall  tell  at  least  one  tale  in  going  tti  Can 
terbury,  and  another  in  coming  back  from  thence.' 

TVRWHIT. 

Crew  marks  an  association  collected  together  by  some 
external  power,  or  by  coincidence  of  plan  and  motive : 
in  the  former  case  it  is  used  for  a  ship's  crew  ;  in  the 
latter  and  bad  sense  of  the  word  it  is  em|)loyed  for 
any  number  of  evil-minded  persons  met  together 
from  different  quarters,  and  co-operaiing  for  some  bad 
purpose ; 

The  clowns,  a  boist'rous,  rude,  ungovern'd  crcwj 
With  furious  haste  to  the  loud  summons  flew. 
Dryden. 
Gavg  is  mostly  used  in  a  bad  sense  for  an  association 
of  thieves,  murderers,  and  depredatots  in  general-  for 
such  an  association  is  rather  a  casual  meeting  frotn  the 
similarity  of  pursuits,  than  an  organized  body  under 
any  leader-  it  is  more  in  common  use  than  band  ■  the 
robb'^rs  in  Germany  used  to  form  themselyes  iiuo  bands 
that  set  the  government  of  the  country  at  defiance- 
housebreakers  and   pickpockets  commonly  associatp 
now  In  gangs; 

Others  again  who  form  a  gang,- 
Yet  take  due  measures  not  to  hang  ■ 
Tn  magazines  their  forces  join. 
By  legal  methods  to  pvirloin.— Mallet. 

TROOP,  COMPANY. 

In  a  military  sense  a  troop  is  among  the  hcrse  whae 
a  company  is  among  the  foot;  but  tliio  is  onlv  a  par- 
tial acceptation  of  thf:  I  enns.     Troop^  in  French(roy^# 
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Bpanlsli  Crops,  Latin  turha^  signifies  an  indiscriminate 
multitude;  company  {v.  To  accompany)  is  any  number 
ioined  together,  and  bearing  each  other  company: 
hence  we  speak  of  a  (roop  of  hunters,  a  company  of 
players ;  a  troop  uf  horsemen,  a  company  of  travellers. 

ACCOMPANIMENT,  COMPANION, 
CONCOMITANT. 

Accompaniment  is  properly  a  collective  term  to  ex- 
press what  goes  in  company,  and  is  applied  only  to 
things;  companion^  which  also  signifies  what  is  in  the 
company,  is  applied  either  to  persons  or  to  things ;  con- 
comitaitt^  from  the  intensive  syllable  con  and  comes  a 
companion,  implies  what  is  attached  to  an  object,  or 
goes  in  its  train,  and  is  applied  only  to  thinss. 

When  said  in  relation  to  things,  accompaniment  \m 
plies  a  necessary  connexion,  companion  an  incidental 
connexion :  the  former  is  as  a  part  to  a  whole,  the  latter 
is  as  one  whole  to  another  :  the  accompaniment  belongs 
to  the  thing  accompanied,  inasmuch  as  it  serves  to  ren- 
der it  more  or  less  complete  ;  the  companion  belongs  to 
the  thing  accompanied,  inasmuch  as  they  correspond  • 
In  this  manner  singing  is  an  (iccom^am'Tnme  in  instru- 
mental musick;  subordinate  ceiemonies  are  tlie  accom- 
paniments in  any  solemn  service ;  '  We  may  well  be- 
lieve that  the  ancient  heathen  bards,  who  were  chiefly 
Asiatick  Greele,  performed  religious  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies in  metre  wilh  accompaniments  of  musick,  to 
which  they  were  devoted  in  the  extreme.' — Cumber- 
Ljlnd.  a  picture  may  be  the  companion  of  another 
picture  from  their  fitness  to  stand  together;  '  Alas,  my 
soul  i  thou  pleasing  companion  of  this  body,  thou  fleet- 
ing thing  that  art  now  deserting  it,  whither  art  thou 
flying  V — Stbkle. 

The  concomitant  is  as  much  of  an  appendage  as  the 
accompaniment^  but  it  is  applied  only  to  moral  objects: 
thus  morality  is  a  concomitant  to  religion;  'As  the 
beauty  of  the  body  accompanies  the  health  of  it,  so  cer- 
tainly IS  decency  concomitant  to  virtue.' — Hugues. 


TO  ACCOMPANY,  ATTEND,  ESCORT, 
WAIT  ON. 

Accompany^  in  French  accompagner^  is  compounded 
0^  ac  or  ad  and  comparer,  in  Latin  compagino  to  put 
or  join  together,  signifying  to  give  one's  company  and 
presence  to  any  object,  to  join  one's  self  to  its  company  ; 
attend^  in  French  aKendre,  compounded  of  a(  or  arf  and 
iendo  to  tend  or  incline  towards,  signifies  to  direct 
one's  notice  or  care  towards  any  object;  escort,  in 
French  cscorter,  from  the  Latin  cohors  a  cohort  or 
band  of  soldiers  that  attended  a  magistrate  on  hisgoing 
into  a  province,  signifies  to  accompany  by  way  of 
safeguard. 

We  accompany*  those  with  whom  we  wish  to  go; 
we  attend  those  whom  we  wish  to  serve;  we  escort 
tliose  whom  we  are  called  upon  to  protect  or  guard. 
We  accompany  our  equals,  we  attend  our  superiours, 
and  escort  superiours  or  inferlours.  The  desire  of 
pleasing  or  being  pleased  actuates  in  the  first  case;  the 
desire  of  serving  or  being  served,  in  the  second  case; 

he  fear  of  danger  or  the  desire  of  security,  in  the  last 

JIace. 

One  is  said  to  have  a  numerous  company,  a  crowd 
:f  attendants,  and  a  strong  escort;  but  oilier  wise  one 
jerson  only  may  accompany  or  attend,  though  several 
are  wanting  for  an  escort.  Friends  accompany  each 
Dlher  in  their  excursions;  'This  account  in  some 
measure  excited  our  curiosity,  and  at  the  entreaty  of 
rhe  ladies  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  tliem  to 

he  playhouse,  which  was  no  other  than  a  barn.'— 
Goldsmith.  Princes  are  attended  with  a  considerable 
jetinue  whenever  they  appear  in  publick,  and  with  a 
strong  escort  when  tliey  travel  throuirh  unfrequented 
and  dangerous  roads ,  '  When  the  Marquis  of  Whar- 
Lon  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addi- 
son attended  him  as  his  secretary.' — Johnson.  Creiisa 
the  wife  of  ^Eneas  accompanied  her  husband  on  his 

eavingTroy;  Socrates  was  attended  by  a  number  of 
his  illustrious  pupils,  whom  he  instructed  by  his  ex- 
ample and  his  doctrines ;  St.  Paul  was  escorted  as  a 
prisoner  by  a  band  of  three  hundred  men ;  '  He  very 
prudently  calle-d  up  four  or  five  of  the  hostlers  that  be- 

onged  to  the  yard,  and  engaged  them  to  enlist  UDder 

*  VideGirard:  "AC'Compagner,  escorter  " 


his  command  as  an  escort  io  the  coach. —nAWTEBi 

WORTH. 

Accompany  and  attend  may  likewise  be  said  of  per 
sons  us  well  as  things.  In  this  case  the  former  is  ap- 
plied to  what  goes  with  an  object  po  as  to  form  a  part 
of  it;  the  latter  to  that  wliich  follows  an  object  as  a 
dependant  upon  it;  'The  old  English  plainness  and 
sincerity,  that  generous  integrity  of  nature  and  honesty 
of  disposition,  which  always  argues  true  greatness  oi 
mind,  and  is  uaually  accompanied  with  undaunted 
courage  and  resolution,  is  in  a  great  measu  re  lost  anions 
us.*— TiLLOTsoN.  '  Humility  lodged  in  a  worthy  mind 
is  always  attended  with  a  certain  homage,  which  ni.i 
haughty  soul,  wilh  all  the  arts  imaginable,  can  pui 
chase.'— Hughes.  Pride  is  often  accompanied  wi  if 
meanness,  and  attended  with  much  inconvenience  .0 
the  possessor;  'The  practice  of  religion  will  notorjy 
be  attended  with  that  pleasure  which  naturally  ace  m- 
panies  those  actions  to  which  we  are  habituated,  out 
with  those  supernumerary  joys  that  rise  from  the  son- 
sciousness  of  such  a  pleasure.'— Addison. 

Attend  Cu  To  attend  to)  is  here  employed  in  the 
improper  sense  for  the  devotion  of  the  person  to  an 
object.  To  wait  on  is  the  same  as  to  wait  for  or  ex 
pect  the  wishes  of  another. 

Attendance  is  an  act  of  obligation ;  waiting  on  that 
of  choice.  A  physician  attends  his  patient;  amember 
attends  in  parliament;  one  gentleman  waits  on  an- 
other. We  attend  a  person  at  the  time  and  place  ap 
pointed;  we  wait  on  those  with  whom  we  wish  to 
speak.  Those  who  dance  attendance  on  the  great 
must  expect  every  mortification ;  it  is  wiser,  therefore 
only  to  wait  on  those  by  whom  we  can  be  receiveq 
upon  terms  of  equality. 

Attend  and  wait  on  are  likewise  used  for  being 
about  the  person  of  any  one;  to  attend  is  to  bear  com 
pany  or  be  in  readiness  to  serve ;  to  wait  on  is  actually 
to  perform  some  service.  A  nurse  attends  a  patient  in 
order  to  aflbrd  him  assislance  as  occasion  requn-es, 
the  servant  waits  on  him  to  perform  the  menial  duties 
Attendants  about  the  great  are  always  near  the  person, 
but  men  and  women  in  waiting  are  always  at  call 
People  of  rank  and  fashion  have  a  crowd  of  attend 
ants. 

At  length,  her  lord  descends  upon  the  plain 

In  pomp,  attended  with  a  num'rous  train. — Drttek*. 

Those  of  the  middle  classes  have  only  those  who  wail 
on  them ;  '  One  of  Pope's  constant  demands  was  of 
coflfee  in  the  night;  and  to  the  woman  that  waited  on 
him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very  burdensome;  but 
he  was  careful  to  recom['ense  her  want  of  sleep.* — 
Johnson. 


PROCESSION,  TRAIN,  RETINUL. 

Procession,  from  the  verb  proceed,  signifies  the  act  of 
going  forward  or  before,  that  is,  in  the  present  instance, 
of  going  before  others, or  one  before  another;  train  in 
all  probability  comes  from  the  Latin  traho  to  draw, 
signifying  the  thing  drawn  after  another,  and  in  the 
present  instance  the  persons  who  are  led  after,  or  fol- 
low, any  object ;  retinue,  from  the  verb  to  retain,  signi- 
fies those  who  are  retained  as  attendants. 

All  these  terras  are  said  of  any  number  of  persons 
who  follow  in  a  certain  order;  but  this,  which  is  the 
leading  idea  in  the  word  procession^  is  but  collateral 
in  the  terms  train  and  retinue:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  procession  may  consist  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
stations ;  but  the  train  and  retinue  apply  only  to  such  a. 
follow  some  person  or  thing  in  a  subordinate  capacity, 
the  former  in  regard  to  such  as  make  up  the  conclud 
ing  part  of  some  procession  ;  the  latter  only  iaregan. 
to  the  servants  or  attendants  on  the  great.  A  t  funeraL 
there  is  frequently  along  train  of  coaches  belonging  tt 
the  friends  (tf  the  deceased,  vi'hich  close  ihe  procession 
princes  and  nobles  never  go  out  on  state  or  publick  oc 
casions,  without  a  numerous  retinue. 

The  beauty  of  every  procession  consists  in  the  orde 
with  which  every  one  keeps  his  place,  and  the  legu 
larity  wilh  which  the  whole  goes  forward; 

And  now  the  priests,  Potitius  at  their  head, 

In  skins  of  beasts  involv'd,  the  long  procession  led. 

Drydem. 
The  length  of  the  train  is  what  renders  it  moat  wortJjj 
of  notice ; 
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My  train  are  men  of  cho;ce  and  rarest  parts, 

That  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 

The  worships  of  their  names.— Shakspkare. 
Train  is  also  applied  to  other  objects  besides  persons; 

The  moon,  and  all  the  starry  train^ 

Hung  the  vast  vault  of  heav'n. — Gay. 
The  number  of  \)iii  retinue  in  Eastern  nations  is  one 
criterion  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  individual  is  esti- 
mated ; 

Him  and  his  sle  iping  slaves,  he  slew ;  then  spies 

Where  Remus  •  vilh  his  rich  retinue  lies.— Dryden. 

.MULTITUDE,  CROWD,  THRONG,  SWARM. 

The  idea  of  maiy  is  common  to  all  these  terms,  and 
peculiar  to  that  ol  multitude,  from  the  Latin  multiis  ; 
crowd,  from  tlie  ve  rb  to  crowd,  signifies  the  many  that 
crowd  togetlter ;  throng;  from  the  German  drdngen  to 
press,  signifies  the  many  that  press  together ;  and  swarm^ 
from  the  German  sckwdrmen  to  fly  about,  signifies 
running  together  in  numbers. 

These  terms  vary,  either  in  regard  to  the  object,  or 
the  circumstance:  multitude  is  applicable  to  any  ob- 
ject ;  crowd,  throng,  and  swarm  are  in  the  proper  sense 
applicable  only  to  animate  objects:  the  first  two  in 
regard  to  persons;  the  latter  to  animals  In  general,  but 
particularly  brutes.  A  multitude  may  be  either  in  a 
stagnant  or  a  moving  state;  all  the  rest  denote  a  mul- 
titude in  a  moving  state ; 

A  multitude'is  incapable  of  framing  orders. 

Tkmfle. 
A  crowd  is  always  pressing,  generally  eager  and  tu- 
multuous ; 

The  crowd  shall  Cffisar's  Indian  war  behold. 

Dryden. 
A  throng  may  be  busy  and  active,  but  not  always 
pressing  or  incommodious.    This  term  is  best  adapted 
to  poetry  to  express  a  multitude  of  agreeable  objects ; 

I  shone  amid  the  heavenly  throng. — Mason. 

It  is  always  inconvenient,  sometimes  dangerous,  to 
go  into  a  crowd;  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  throng  that 
is  perpetually  passing  in  the  streets  of  the  city :  the 
awarm  is  more  active  than  either  of  the  two  others ; 
*t  is  commonly  applied  to  bees  which  fly  together  in 
numbers,  but  sometimes  to  human  beings,  to  denote 
their  very  great  numbers  when  scattered  about;  thus 
the  children  of  the  poor  in  low  neighbourhoods  swarm 
In  the  streets ; 

Numberless  nations,  stretching  far  and  wide, 

Shall  (I  foresee  it)  soon  with  Gothick  swarms  come 
forth, 

From  ignorance's  universal  North.— Swift. 


MEETING,  INTERVIEW. 
Meeting,  from  to  meet,  is  the  act  of  meeting  or 
coming  into  company ;  interview  conipounded  of  in^e?- 
between,  and  view  to  view,  .s  a  personal  view  of  each 
other.    The  meeting  is  an  ord'nary  concern,  and  its 
purpose  familiar;  meetinge  are  daily  taking  place  be- 
tween friends ; 
I  have  not  joy'd  an  hour  since  yon  departed, 
For  publick  miseries  and  private  fears; 
But  this  bless'd  .neeting  has  o'erpaid  them  all. 

Dryden. 
The  interview  's  extraordinary  and  formal ;   its  object 
JB  commonly  business;  an  interview  sometimes  takes 
place  between  princes  or  commanders  of  armies ; 
Hisfears  were,  that  the  interview  between 
England  and  France  might  through  their  amities 
Breed  him  some  prejudice. — Siiaksphare. 

TO  FREaUENT,  RESORT  TO,  HAUNT. 

Frequent  comes  from  frequent,  in  Latin  fregvens 
crowded,  signifying  to  come  in  numbers,  or  come  often 
10  the  same  place;  resort,  in  French  resortir,  com- 
pounded of  re  and  sortir,  signifies  to  go  backward  and 
forward  ;  haunt  comes  from  the  French  hanter  which 
is  of  uncertain  original. 

Frequent  is  more  commonly  used  for  an  individual 
*7ho  flo*a  often  to  a  clace:    resort  and  haunt  for  a 


number  of  individuals.  A  man  is  said  to  frequent  a 
publick  place ;  but  several  persons  may  rei?prt  to  a  pri 
vate  place:  men  who  are  not  fond  (tf  home  frequent 
taverns;  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  while  per 
secution  raged,  the  disciples  used  lo  resort  tu  private 
places  far  purposes  of  worship. 

Frequent  and  resort  are  indifllcrent  actions ;  but 
haunt  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense.     A  man  may 
frequent  a  theatre,  a  club,  or  any  other  social  meeting, 
innocent  or  otherwise ;  '  For  my  own  part  f  have  ever 
regarded  our  inns  of  court  as  nurseries  of  statesmen 
and  lawgivers,  which  makes  me  often  frequent  that 
part  of  the  town.'— Budge  ll.    People  from  diflieren! 
quarters  may  resort  to  a  fair,  a  church,  or  any  othei 
place  where  they  wish  to  meet  for  a  common  purpose; 
Home  is  the  resori 
Of  love,  of  joy,  of  peace,  and  plenty,  where, 
Supporting  and  supported,  polish'd  friends 
And  dear  relaiions  mingle  into  bliss. — Thomson. 
Those  who  haunt  any  place  go  to  it  in  privacy  for  some 
bad  or  selfish  purpose; 

But  harden'd  by  affronts,  and  still  the  same, 
Lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  of  fame. 
Thou  yet  canst  love  lo  haunt  the  great  man's  board, 
And  think  no  supper  good  but  with  a  lord. — Lewis. 

Our  Saviour /rcjMcn/fifZ  the  synagogues:  the  foMowera 
of  the  prophet  Mahomet  resort  to  hia  tomb  at  Mecca; 
thieves  haunt  the  darkest  and  most  retired  parts  of  the 
city  in  order  to  concert  their  measures  for  obtaining 
plunder. 

PEOPLE,  NATION. 

People,  in  Latin  populus,  comes  from  the  Greek  Xa3f 
people,  ttXijBvs  a  multitude,  and  woXvy  many.  Hence 
the  simple  idea  of  numbers  is  expressed  by  the  word 
people;  but  the  term  nation,  froni  natus,  marks  the 
connexion  of  numbers  by  birth:  people  is,  therefore,  the 
generick,  and  nation  the  specilick  term.  A  nation  is  a 
people  connected  by  bhth;  there  cannot,  therefore, 
strictly  speaking,  be  a  no  (/on  without  a  people;  but 
there  may  be  a  people  where  there  is  not  a  nation. 
*The  Jews  are  distinguished  as  a  people  or  a  nation, 
according  to  the  different  aspects  under  which  they  are 
viewed:  when  considered  as  an  assemblage,  under  the 
special  direction  of  the  Almighty,  ihey  are  termed  the 
people  of  God  ;  but  when  considered  in  regard  to  their 
common  origin,  they  are  denominated  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. The  Americans,  when  spoken  of  in  relation  to 
Britain,  are  a  distinct  people,  because  they  have  each 
a  distinct  government;  but  they  are  not  a  distinct  na 
(T07i,'because  they  have  a  common  descent.  On  this 
ground  the  Romans  are  not  called  the  Roman  nation, 
because  their  origin  was  so  various,  but  the  Roman 
people,  that  is,  an  Eissemblage  living  under  one  form  of 
government. 

In  a  still  closer  application  people  is  taken  for  a  part 
of  the  state,  namely,  that  part  of  estate  which  consists 
of  a  multitude,  in  distinction  from  its  government; 
whence  arises  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  terms; 
for  we  may  speak  of  the  British  people,  the  French 
or  the  Dutch  people,  when  we  wish  meiely  to  talk  of 
the  mass,  but  we  spRak  of  the  TliUit^h  nation,  the 
French  nation,  and  ihe  Dutch  nation,  when  publick 
measures  are  in  question,  which  emanate  from  the  go- 
vernment, or  the  whole  people.  The  English  people 
have  ever  been  remarkable  for  their  attachment  to 
liberty ;  '  It  is  too  flagrant  a  demonstration  how  much 
vice  is  the  darling  of  any  people,  when  many  among 
them  are  preferred  for  those  practices  for  which  in 
other  places  they  can  scarce  be  pardoned.' — South. 
The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  is  one  of  the  most  glo- 
rious acts  of  publick  justice,  which  was  ever  performed 
by  the  British  TCdtJon;  'When  we  read  the  history  of 
nations,  what  do  we  read  but  the  crimes  and  follies  of 
men  1'— Blair.  The  impetuosity  and  volatility  of  the 
French  people  render  them  peculiarly  unfit  to  legislate 
for  themselves;  the  military  exploits  of  the  Frencc 
nation  have  rendered  them  a  highly  distinguished  peo- 
ple in  the  annals  of  history.  Upon  the  same  grouna 
republican  states  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
people :  but  kingdoms  are  commonly  spoken  of  in  h\» 
tory  as  nations.    Hence  we  say,  the  Spartan  ptoj^U 

*  Vide  Roubaud :  "  Nation,  peoplft '' 
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the  Athenian  peoplej  the  people  jf  Genoa^  the  people 
of  Venice;  but  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  African 
nations^  the  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian 
nations. 


PEOPLE,  POPULACE,  MOB,  MOBILITY. 
People  and  populace  are  evidently  changes  of  the 
pame  word  to  express  a  number.  The  signification  oT 
these  terms  is  that  of  a  number  gathered  together. 
People  is  said  of  aiij)*  body  s7ipposed  to  be  assembled, 
ss  well  as  really  assembled; 

The  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  go, 
And  every  dam  they  break  or  overflow. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

Populace  is  said  of  a  body  only,  when  actually  as- 
sembled ;  *     • 

The  \i\iixnt  populace. 
Those  dupes  of  novelty,  will  bend  before  us. 

Mallkt. 

The  voice  of  the  people  cannot  always  he  disregarded ; 
the  populace  of  England  are  fond  of  dragging  their  fa- 
vourites in  carriages. 

Mob  and  mobility  are  from  the  Latin  mobilis,  signi- 
fying moveablcness,  which  is  the  characteristickof  the 
multitude ;  hence  Virgil's  mobile  vulgus.  These  terms, 
'Jierefore,  designate  not  only  what  is  low,  but  tumult- 
uous. A  mob  is  at  all  times  an  object  of  terrour:  the 
mobility,  whether  high  or  low,  are  a  fluttering  order 
that  mostly  run  from  bad  to  worse ;  '  By  the  senseless 
and  insignificant  clink  of  misapplied  words,  some  rest- 
less demagogues  had  inflamed  the  mind  of  the  sottish 
mobile  to  a  strange,  unaccountable  abhorrence  of  the 
Dest  of  men.'— South. 


PEOPLE,  PERSONS,  FOLKS. 

The  term  people  has  already  been  considered  in  two 
acceptations  (u.  People,  nation;  People,  populace), 
under  the  general  idea  of  an  assembly  ;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent case  it  is  employed  to  express  a  small  number  of 
individuals :  the  word  people,  however,  is  always  con- 
sidered as  one  undivided  body,  and  the  word  person 
may  be  distinctly  used  either  in  the  singular  or  plural ; 
as  we  cannot  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  people ;  but 
we  may  say  one,  two,  three,  or  four  persons:  yet  on 
the  other  hand,  we  may  indifferently  say,  such  people 
or  persons ;  many  people  or  persons ;  some  people  or 
persons,  and  the  like. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  these  terms,  which  is  al- 
together colloquial,  people  is  employed  in  general  pro- 
positions ;  and  persons  in  those  which  are  specitick  or 
rcrerring  directly  to  some  particular  individuals:  peo- 
ple are  generally  of  thai  opinion;  Romepeople  think  so; 
eome  people  attended ; 

performance  is  even  the  duller  for 
His  act;  and,  but  in  the  plainer  and  simple 
Kind  of  the  people,  the  deed  is  quite  out  of 
Use.— Shakspeare. 

There  were  hut  few  persons  present  at  the  entertain- 
ment; the  whole  company  consisted  of  six  persons; 
'  You  may  observe  many  honest,  inoffensive  persons 
strangely  run  down  by  an  ugly  word.' — South. 

As  the  term  people  is  euipioyed  to  designate  a  pro- 
miscuous multitude,  it  lias  acquired  a  certain  mean- 
ness of  acceptation  which  makes  it  less  suitable  than 
the  word  persons,  when  people  of  respectability  are 
referred  to:  were  I  to  say,  of  any  individuals,  I  do  not 
inow  who  those  people  are,  it  would  not  be  so  respect- 
ful as  to  eay,  I  do  not  know  who  those  T^ersoTis  are:  in 
lilce  manner,  one  says,  from  people  of  that  stamp  bet- 
ter is  not  to  be  expected ;  persons  of  their  appearance 
do  not  frequent  such  places. 

Folks,  through  the  medium  of  the  northern  lan- 
guage, comes  from  the  Latin  milgus,  the  common 
people:  it  is  not  unusual  to  say  good  people,  or  good 
folks;  and  in  speaking  jocularly  to  one's  friends,  the 
latter  term  is  likewise  admissible:  but  in  the  serious 
ityle  it  is  never  employed  except  in  a  disrespectful 
nanner:  s\izh  folks  (speaking  of  gamesters)  are  often 
put  lo  sorry  shifts ;  '  I  paid  some  compliments  to  great 
folks  who  like  to  be  comnlinieuted.' — Herrino 


GENTILE,  HEATHEN,  PAGAN. 

*  The  Jews  comprehended  all  strangers  under  th» 
name  of  ^3^13  nationsorj-eniilcs;  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  they  were  desfgnaled  by  the  name  of  bar- 
barians. By  the  name  GeniiZc  was  understood  espe- 
cially those  who  were  not  of  the  Jewish  rehgion,  in 
eluding,  in  the  end,  even  the  Chrisuans;  for,  as  Floury 
remarks,  there  were  some  among  these  uncircumcised 
Gentiles,  who  worshipped  the  true  God,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  dwell  in  the  holy  land,  provided  they  ob- 
served the  law  of  nature  and  abstinence;  'There 
might  be  several  among  the  Gentiles  in  the  same  con 
dition  that  Cornelius  was  before  he  became  a  Chris- 
tian.'— TlLLOTSON. 

Some  learned  men  pretend  that  the  Gentiles  were 
SO  named  from  their  having  only  a  natural  law,  and 
such  as  they  imposed  on  themselves,  in  opposition  to 
the  Jews  and  Christians,  who  have  a  positive  revealed 
law  to  which  they  are  obliged  lo  submit. 

Frisch  and  others  derive  the  word  heathen  from  the 
Greek  IQvgi,  a  nation,  which  derivation  is  corroborated 
by  the  translation  in  the  Anglo-saxon  law  of  the  word 
kaethne  by  the  Greek  IQvoi-  Adclung,  however,  thinkB 
it  to  be  more  probably  derived  from  the  word  heide  a 
field,  for  the  same  reason  as  pagan  is  derived  from 
pagus  a  vdlage,  because  when  Constantine  banished 
idolaters  from  the  towns  they  repaired  to  the  villages, 
ana  secretly  adhered  to  their  religious  worship,  whence 
they  were  termed  by  the  ChrislianB  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury Pagani,  which,  as  he  supposes,  was  translated 
hterally  into  the  German  keidener  a  villager  or  wor- 
shipper in  the  field.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident 
that  the  word  Heathen  is  in  our  language  r-iore  appli- 
cable than  Pagan,  to  the  Greeks,  theRomana,  and  the 
cultivated  nations  who  practised  idolatry ;  and,  on  tlie 
other  hand.  Pagan  is  more  properly  employed  for  any 
rude  and  uncivilized  people  who  worship  false  gf  ds. 

The  Gentile  does  not  expressly  believe  in  a  riviiic 
Revelation ;  but  he  either  admits  of  the  truth  in  part, 
or  is  ready  to  receive  it :  the  Heathen  adopts  a  posi 
lively  false  system  that  is  opposed  to  the  true  faitii :  the 
Pagan  is  the  species  of  Heathen  who  obstinately  per- 
sists in  a  worship  which  is  merely  the  fruit  of  his  ow» 
imagination.  The  Heathens  or  Pagans  are  Gentiles  ; 
but  the  Gentiles  are  not  all  either  Heathens  or  Pagans 
Confucius  and  Socrates,  who  rejected  the  plurality  of 
gods,  and  the  followers  of  Mahomet,  who  adore  the 
true  God,  are,  properly  speaking.  Gentiles.  The  wor- 
shippers of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  all  the  deitio, 
of  the  ancients,  are  termed  Heathens.  The  worship- 
pers of  Fo,  Brama,  Xaca,  and  all  the  deities  of  savage 
nations,  are  termed  Pagans. 

The  Gentiles  were  called  to  the  true  fahh,  and 
obeyed  the  call:  many  of  the  illustrious  Heathens 
would  have  doubtless  done  the  same,  had  they  enjoyed 
the  same  privilege;  'Not  that  I  believe  that  all  the 
virtues  of  the  Heathens  were  counterfeit,  and  destitute 
of  an  inward  principle  of  goodness.  God  forbid  we 
should  pass  so  hard  a  judgement  upon  those  excellent 
men,  Socrates,  and  Epictetus,  and  Antoninus.'— Til 

LOTS  ON. 

There  are  many  Pagans  to  this  day  who  reject  Ihii 
advantage,  to  pursue  their  own  blind  imaginations; 

And  nations  laid  in  blood;  dread  sacrifice 

To  Christian  pride !  which  had  with  horror  shock 

The  darkest  Pagans,  offered  to  their  gods.— Young 


FAMILY,  HOUSE,  LINEAGE,  RACE. 

Divisions  of  men,  according  to  some  rule  of  rela- 
tionship or  connexion,  is  the  common  idea  in  theas 
terms. 

Family,  from  the  Latin/ami'/m  a  family,  Kr\di  famu- 
lus a  servant,  in  Greek  hpCKla  an  assembly,  and  the 
Hebrew  Sd  V  to  labour,  is  the  most  general  term,  being 
applicable  to  those  who  are  bound  together  upon  the 
principle  of  dependence;  house  figuratively  denotes 
those  whohvein  the  same  house,  and ia  commonly  ex 
tended  in  its  signification  to  all  that  passes  under  th« 
same  roof:  hence  we  rather  say  that  a  woman  ma- 
nages her  family ;  that  a  man  rules  his  house. 

The  family  is  considered  as  to  its  relalions]iips( 
the  number,  union,  condition,  and  quality  of  its  nen> 

*  Vide  Roubaud:  "Gendlsr,  palemt" 
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bers :  the  house  is  considered  more  as  to  what  is  trans- 
acted within  its  walls.  We  speak  of  a  numerous 
fatmltjt  a  united  or  affectionate  family,  a  mercantile 
house;  the  house  (meaning  the  members  of  the  house 
of  parliamenl).  If  a  man  cannot  find  happiness  in 
the  bosom  of  h\3  family,  he  wil!  seek  for  it  in  vain 
elsewhere  ;  '  To  live  in  a  family  where  there  is  but  one 
heart  and  as  many  good  strong  heads  as  persons,  and 
lo  have  a  place  in  that  enlarged  single  heart,  is  such  a 
etate  of  happiness  as  I  cannot  hear  of  without  feeling 
the  utmost  pleasure.' — Fielding.  The  credit  of  a 
iauae  is  to  be  kept  up  only  by  prompt  payments;  or,  in 
ft  general  sense  of  the  term,  the  business  of  the  house 
is  performed  by  the  domestjcks;  '  They  two  together 
rule  the  Ao«5c.  Tlie  /wuse  1  call  liere  the  man,  the 
woman,  their  children,  their  servants.'— Smith. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  words  they  are 
made  to  designate  the  quality  of  the  individual,  in 
which  case  family  bears  the  same  familiar  and  indis- 
criminate sense  as  before:  house  is  employed  as  a  term 
of  grandeur. 

*  When  we  consider  the  family  in  its  domeslick  re- 
lations; In  its  habits,  manners,  connexions,  and  cir- 
cumstances; we  speak  of  a  genteel  family,  a  respect- 
ahle  fam,ily,  the  royal  family;  '  An  empty  man  of  a 
great  family  is  a  creature  that  is  scarce  conversible.' 
— Addison.  When  we  consider  the  family  with  re- 
gard to  its  political  and  civil  distinctions,  its  titles,  and 
its  power,  then  we  denominate  it  a  house,  as  an  illus- 
trious house;  Vaehouse  of  Bourbon,  of  Brunswick,  or 
ofHanover;  the  imperial  Aow^e  of  Austria.  Any  sub- 
ject may  belong  to  an  ancient  or  noble  family.  Princes 
are  said  to  be  descended  from  ancient  houses;  'The 
princes  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  partly  by  the  vigour  of 
iheir  administration,  partly  by  the  concurrence  of  fa- 
voui  able  circumstances,  had  been  able  to  establish  a 
more  regularsystem  of  government.' — Hume.  A  man 
is  said  to  he  of  a  family  or  of  i\o  family :  we  may  say 
likewise  that  he  is  of  a  certain  house;  but  to  say  that 
he  is  of  no  house  would  be  superfluous.f  In  republicks 
there  are  families  but  not  houses,  because  there  is  no 
nobility;  in  China  likewise,  wheie  the  private  virtues 
only  distinguisli  the  individual  or  his  family,  the  term 
iouse  is  altogether  inapplicable. 

Family  includes  in  it  eveiy  circumstance  of  connex- 
ion and  relationship;  lineage  respects  only  consan- 
guinity: family  is  employed  mostly  for  those  who  are 
coeval;  lineage  is  generally  used  for  those  who  have 
gone  before.  Wiien  the  Athenian  general  Ipiiicrates, 
son  of  a  shoemaker,  was  reproached  by  Hcrmodius 
with  his  birth,  he  said,  I  had  rather  be  the  first  than 
the  last  of  my  family.  David  was  of  the  lineage  of 
Abraham,  and  our  Saviour  was  of  the  lineage  of 
David; 

We  want  not  cities,  nor  Sicilian  coasts. 
Where  king  Acestes  Trojan  lineage  boasts. 

Dryden. 
Race,  from  the  Latin  radix  a  root,  denotes  the  origin 
or  that  which  constitutes  their  original  point  of  resem- 
blance. A  family  supposes  the  closest  alliance ;  a  race 
supposes  no  closer  connexion  than  what  a  common 
jiroperty  creates.  Family  is  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  number;  *A  nation  properly  signifies  a 
great  rmmher  oC  families  derived  from  the  same  blood, 
born  in  the  same  country,  and  living  under  the  same 
government  and  civil  constitutions.'— Temple.  Race 
is  a  term  of  extensive  import,  including  all  mankind, 
as  the  human  race}  or  particular  nations,  as  the  race 
of  South  Sea  islanders;  or  a  particular  family,  as  the 
race  of  the  Heraclides :  from  Hercules  sprung  a  race 
2f  heroes ; 

Nor  knows  our  youth  of  noblest  race, 

To  mount  (he  manag'd  steed  or  urge  the  chase ; 

More  skili'd  in  the  mean  arts  of  vice, 

The  whirling  troque  or  law-forbidden  dice. 

Francis. 

NATAL,  NATIVE,  INDIGENOUS. 

Jfatal,  in  Latin  natalis,  from  natus,  signifies  be- 

.onging  to  one's  birth,  or  the  act  of  one's  being  born ; 

but  native,  in  Latin  nativus,   likewise  from  natus, 

Bignifies  having  the  origin  or  beginning ;  indigenous,  in 

*  Vide  Abbe  Ginrd ;  "  Famllle,  maison." 

I  Atte  Roubaud;  "Race  lineage,  famille, maison." 


Latin  indigena,  from  inde  and  jenitiis,  signifies  Bpruog 
from  a  particular  place. 

The  epithet  natal  is  applied  only  to  the  circumstance 
of  a  man's  birth,  as  his  natal  day;  his  iiatal  hour> 
a  natal  song ;  a  natal  star ; 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  pow'r, 
Or  in  the  natal  or  the  mortal  hour.— Pope. 
JVative  has  a  more  extensive  meaning,  as  it  compio 
hends  the  idea  of  one's  relationship  by  origin  to  an 
object;  as  one's  native  country,  one's  native  soil, 
native  village,  or  native  place,  native  language,  and 
the  like; 

Nor  can  the  grov'ling  mind. 
In  the  dark  dungeon  of  the  limbs  co'nfin'd, 
Assert  the  native  skies  or  own  its  heav'nly  kind. 
Dryden. 
Indigenous  is  the  same  \f  ith  regard  to  plants,  as  native 
in  regard  to  human  beings  or  animals ;  but  it  is  some- 
times applied  to  people  when  taken  in  a  collective 
sense ,  '  Negroes  were  all  transported  from  Africa,  and 
are  not  indigenous  or  proper  natives  of  America ' 

NATIVE,  NATURAL. 
JtTative  (v.J^Tatal)  is  to  natural  as  a  species  to  the 
genus:  every  thing  native  is  according  to  its  strict  sig- 
nification natural;  but  many  things  are  natural  which 
are  not  native.  Of  a  person  we  may  say  that  hia 
worth  is  native,  to  designate  that  it  is  some  valuable 
property  which  is  born  with  him,  not  foreign  to  him, 
or  ingrafted  upon  his  character:  but  wc  say  of  his 
disposition,  that  it  is  natural,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
is  acquired  by  habit.  J^ative  is  always  employed  in  a 
good  sense,  in  opposition  to  what  is  artful,  assumed, 
and  unreal ;  'In  heaven  we  shall  pass  from  the  dark- 
ness of  our  native  ignorance  into  the  broad  light  of 
everlasting  day.' — South.  Statural  is  used  in  an  in- 
different sense,  as  opposed  to  whatever  is  the  effect  of 
habit  or  circumstances ;  '  Scripture  ought  to  be  under 
stood  according  lo  the  familiar,  natural  way  of  con 
siruction.' — South.  When  children  display  them 
selves  with  all'their  native  simplicity,  they  are  inte- 
resting objects  of  notice :  when  they  display  their  natv 
ral  turn  of  mind,  it  is  not  always  that  which  tends  tc 
raise  human  nature  in  our  esteem. 


RELATION,  RELATIVE,  KINSMAN, 
KINDRED. 
Relation  is  here  taken  to  express  the  person  relatea^ 
and  is  the  general  term  both  in  sense  and  application; 
relative  is  employed  only  as  respects  the  particular  in- 
dividual to  whom  one  is  related;  /ans/wan  designates 
the  particular  kind  of  relation;  and  kindred  is  a  col- 
lective term  to  comprehend  all  one's  relations,  or  those 
who  are  akin  to  one.  In  abstract  propositions  we 
speak  of  relations ;  a  man  whti  is  without  relations 
feels  himself  an  outcast  in  society;  'You  are  not  Ic 
imagine  that  I  think  myself  discharged  from  the  duties 
of  gratitude,  only  because  my  relations  do  not  adjust 
their  looks  to  my  expectation.' — Johnson.  In  desig- 
nating one's  close  and  intimate coimexion  with  person"* 
we  use  the  term  relative;  our  near  and  dear  relatives 
are  the  first  objects  of  our  regard;  'It  is  an  evil  un- 
dutifulness  in  friends  and  relatives,  to  suffer  one  to 
perish  without  reproof.' — Taylor.  In  designating 
one's  relationship  and  connexion  with  persons,  kins- 
man is  preferable  ;  when  a  man  has  not  any  children 
he  frequently  adopts  one  of  his  kinsmen  as  his  heir: 
when  the  ties  of  relationship  are  to  be  specified  in  the 
persons  of  any  particular  family,  they  are  denominated 
kindred ;  a  man  cannot  abstract  himself  from  his  kin- 
dred while  he  retains  any  spark  of  human  feeling; 
'  Herod  put  all  to  death  whom  he  found  in  Trechoritia 
of  the  families  and  kindred  of  any  of  those  at  Repta  * 
— Pride  Aux 

KIND,  SPECIES,  SORT. 
Kind  comes  most  probably  from  the  Teutonick  kind 
a  child,  signifying  related,  or  of  the  same  family ;  sne- 
ezes, in  Latin  species,  from  specio  to  behold,  signihe 
literally  the  form  or  appearance,  and  in  an  extended 
sense  that  which  comes  under  a  particular  form  ;  sortt^ 
in  Latin  sorF  a  lot,  signifies  that  which  constitutPa 
particular  lot  oi  parcel. 
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Eind  and  spectea  are  both  employed  in  their  proper 
tense;  sort  has  been  diverted  tVuin  its  urigi[ial  mean- 
Eng  by  colloquial  use;  kind  is  |iroperly  employed  for 
Rnimate  objects,  particularly  for  mnnkitid,  and  impro- 
perly for  moral  objects ;  species  is  ii  tt*rm  u^-ed  by  phi- 
tosQ;)hers,  clas&ing  tliiiis;s  according  to  their  external  or 
tnternaJ  properties.  K'md^  as  a  term  in  vulgar  use,  baa 
a  less  detiuite  meannig  than  species,  whicti  serves  lo 
form  the  groundwork  of  science :  we  discriminate 
things  in  a  loose  or  general  manner  by  saying  that  they 
are  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  kindf  of  the  canine  or 
fdinc  kind;  but  we  discriminate  tliem  precisely  if  we 
say  that  they  are  a  species  of  the  arbutus,  of  the 
pomegranate,  of  the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  like.  By 
the  same  rule  we  may  speak  of  a  species  of  madness, 
a  species  of  fever,  and  the  like ;  '  If  the  French  should 
succeed  in  what  they  propose,  and  establish  a  demo- 
cracy in  a  country  ciicumsiancid  like  France,  they  will 
establish  a  very  bad  government,  a  very  bad  species  of 
tyranny.' — Burkk.  Because  diseases  have  been 
brought  under  a  systematick  arrangement:  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  should  speak  of  a  kind  of  language,  a 
kind  of  feeling,  a  kind  of  influence;  and  in  similar 
cases  where  a  general  resemblance  is  lo  be  expressed ; 
*An  ungrateful  person  is  a  kind  of  thoroughfare  or 
common  shore  for  the  good  things  of  the  world  to  pass 
into.' — South. 

Sort  may  be  used  for  either  kind  or  species  ,•  it  does 
not  necessarily  imply  any  affinity,  or  common  property 
In  the  objects,  hut  simple  assemblage,  produced  as  it 
were  by  sots,  chance :  hence  we  speak  of  such  sort  of 
folks  or  people ;  such  sori  of  practices;  different  sot*(s 
of  grain;  the  various  sorts  of  merchandises:  and  in 
similar  cases  where  things  are  .wrted  or  brouglit  to- 
gether, rather  at  the  option  of  the  person,  than  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  thing ;  '  The  French  made  and 
recorded  a  sort  of  institute  and  digest  of  anarchy, 
called  the  rights  of  man.' — Burke. 


KINDRED,  RELATIONSHIP,  AFFINITY 
CONSANGUINITY. 

The  idea  of  a  stale  in  which  persons  are  placed  with 
regard  to  each  other  is  common  to  all  these  terms, 
which  differ  principally  in  the  nature  of  this  state. 
Kindred  signifies  that  of  being  of  the  same  kind  (v. 
Kind):  relationship  signifies  that  of  holding  a  nearer 
relation  than  others  {v.  To  connect) ;  affinitij  (v.  Alli- 
ance) signifies  that  of  being  affined  or  coming  close  to 
each  other's  boundaries;  consanguinity,  from  sanguis 
the  blood,  signifies  that  of  having  the  same  blood- 

The  kindred  is  the  most  general  state  here  expressed : 
It  may  embrace  all  mankind,  or  refer  to  particular 
families  or  communities;  it  depends  upon  possessing 
the  common  property  of  humanity,  or  of  being  united 
fry  some  family  tie; 

Like  her,  of  equal  kindred  to  the  throne, 
You  keep  her  conquests,  and  extend  your  own 
Dryden. 

The  philanthropist  claims  kindred  with  all  who  are 
unfortunate,  when  it  is  in  his  power  to  relieve  Iheni. 
The  term  kindred  is  likewise  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  as  it  expresses  not  only  a  state,  but  the  persons 
collectively  who  are  in  that  state ;  'Though  separated 
from  my  kindred  by  little  more  than  half  a  century  of 
miles,  I  know  as  little  of  their  concems  as  if  oceans 
and  continents  were  between  us.'— Cowper. 

Rdaiionship  is  a  slate  less  general  than  kindred,  but 
more  extended  than  either  affinity  or  consangumiiij ; 
i^aprlies  to  particular  families  only,  but  it  applies  to 
all  of  the  same  family,  whether  remotely  or  distantly 
related ;  '  Herein  there  is  no  objection  to  the  succession 
of  a  relation  of  the  half-blood,  that  is,  where  the  rela- 
tionship proceeds  not  from  the  same  couplo  of  ances- 
tors (which  constitutes  a  kinsman  of  the  whole  blood), 
but  from  a  single  ancestor  only.'— Blackstone.  The 
term  relationship  is  likewise  extended  to  other  subjects 
besides  that  of  families.  Men  stand  in  different  rela- 
tions to  each  other  in  society ;  '  The  only  general  pri- 
vate relation  now  remaining  to  be  discussed  is  that  of 
euardian  and  ward.— In  examining  this  species  of  re- 
lationship I  shall  first  consider  the  different  kind  of 
guardians.'— Blackstoke.   ,     .      ^ 

Affinity  denotes  a  close  relationship^  whether  of  an 
artificial  or  a  natural  kind .  there  is  an  a:Sinity  between 
Uie  husband  and  the  wife  in  consequence  of  the  mar- 
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nage  Ite;  and  there  is  an  affinity  between  those  who 
descend  from  the  same  parents  or  relations  in  a  direct 
line.  Consangninity  is,  strictly  speakiiij;,  Uhh  lailei 
species  of  descent;  and  the  term  is  mostly  employed 
in  aU  questions  of  law  respecting  descent  and  inhurii- 
ance;  '  Consanguinity  ox  relatioit  by  blooil,  and  a^^nity 
or  relation  by  marriage,  are  canonical  disabilities  (tr^ 
contract  a  marriage).'— Blackstoke. 

RACE,  GENERATION,  BREED. 

Racdy  V.  Family ;  generation,  in  Latin  geyierat,%9 

from  genero,  and  the  Greek  yewrfd),  to  engender  or 

beget,  signifies  the  thing  begotten;  breed  signifies  tliat 

which  is  bred  {v.  To  breed.) 

These  terms  are  all  employed  in  regard  to  a  number 
of  animate  objects  which  liave  the  same  origin ;  the 
former  is  said  only  of  human  beings,  the  latter  only  of 
brutes:  the  term  is  employed  in  regard  to  the  dead  as 
well  as  the  living;  generation  is  employed  only  in  re 
gard  to  the  living:  hence  we  speak  of  the  race  of  the 
HeraclidtE,  the  race  of  the  Bourbons,  the  race  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  like  ;  but  the  present  generatiouy  the 
whole  generation,  a  worthless  generation,  and  the  like ; 
'  Where  races  are  thus  numerous  and  thus  combined, 
none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  thus  addressed  by  his 
name.'— Johnson. 
Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found, 
Now  green  in  youth,  now  with'ring  on  thegrou.id, 
So  generations  in  their  course  decay, 
So  fiouiish  these  when  those  are  pass'd  away. 

Pope. 
Breed  is  said  of  those  animals  which  are  biought  forth, 
and  brought  up  in  tlie  same  manner.    Hence  we  deno- 
minate some  domestick  animals  as  of  a  good  breed, 
where  particular  care  is  taken  not  only  as  to  liie  am 
mals  from  which  they  come,  but  also  of  tiwse  which 
are  brought  forth ; 
Nor  last  forget  thy  faithful  dogs,  but  feed 
With  fatt'ning  whey  the  mastiff's  gen'ious  breed 

Drydbh 

TO  BREED,  ENGENDER. 

Bree^,  in  Saxon  hreetan,  is  probably  connected  with 
bratmi  to  roast,  being  an  operation  principally  per 
formed  by  fire  or  heat ;  engender,  compounded  of  en 
and  gender,  from  ^enittts  participle  of  gigno,  signifies 
to  lay  or  communicate  the  seeds  for  production. 

These  terms  are  figuratively  employed  for  the  act  of 
procreation. 

To  breed  is  to  bring  into  existence  by  a  slow  opera- 
tion: to  engender  is  to  be  the  author  or  prime  cause 
of  existence.  So,  in  the  metaphorical  sense,  frequent 
quarrels  are  apt  to  breed'haired  and  animosity;  the 
levelling  and  inconsistent  conduct  of  the  higher  classes 
in  the  present  age  serves  to  engender  a  spirit  of  insub 
ordination  and  assumption  in  the  inferiour  order. 

Whatever  breeds  acts  gradually ;  whatever  engen 
ders  produces  immediately,  as  cause  and  effect.  Un 
cleanliness  breeds  diseases  of  the  body;  want  of  occu 
pation  breeds  those  of  the  mind ;  '  The  strong  desire  of 
fame  breeds  several  vicious  habits  in  the  mind.' — Ad- 
dison. Playing  at  chance  games  engenders  a  love  of 
money ;  '  Eve's  dream  is  full  of  those  high  conceits  en- 
gendei-ing  pride,  which,  we  are  told,  the  Devil  en 
deavoured  lo  instil  into  her.' — Addison. 


LAND,  COUNTRY. 

Land,  in  German  land,  &c.  from  lean  and  line,  sig- 
nifies an  open,  even  space,  and  refers  strictly  to  the 
earth ;  country,  in  French  contrie,  from  con  and  terra^ 
signifies  lands  adjoining  so  as  to  form  one  portion. 
The  term  land,  therefore,  properly  excludes  the  idea  of 
habitation ;  the  term  country  excludes  that  of  the  earth, 
or  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed .  hence  we  speak 
of  tlie  land^  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to  what  it 
yields  ;  of  a  country,  as  rich  or  poor,  according  to  what 
its  inhabitants  possess :  so,  in  like  manner,  we  say,  the 
land  is  ploughed  or  prepared  for  receiving  the  grain; 
but  the  cau'.itry  is  cultivated ;  the  country  is  under  a 
good  government;  or,  a  man's  country  is  dear  to  him 
In  an  exiended  a/iplicaiion,  however,  these  words  may 
be  put  lor  one  another :  the  word  land  may  somctimce 
be  put  f:)r  any  portion  of  land  that  is  under  a  govero- 
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ment,  as  the  land  of  liberty ;  '  You  are  still  in  the  land 
of  the  living,  and  have  all  the  means  that  can  be  de- 
sired, whereby  to  prevent  your  falling  into  condemna- 
tion.'—Bkveridgr.  Country  may  be  put  for  the  soil, 
as  a  rich  cozijiiry;  '  We  love  our  country  aallicsualul 
religion,  liberty,  and  laws.' — Blair. 

NEIGHBOURHOOD,  VICINITY. 

J^eiffkbourhood,  from  mghj  signifies  the  place  which 
Is  nigh,  that  is,  nigh  to  one's  habitatitm  ;  vicinity,  from 
vicus  a  village,  signifies  the  place  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed in  distance  the  extent  of  a  village. 

J^eighhourkood,  which  is  of  Saxon  origin,  and  first 
admitted  into  our  language,  is  employed  in  reference  to 
the  inliabitants,  or  in  re{;ard  to  inhabited  places  ;  that 
is,  it  signifies  either  a  community  of  neighbours,  or  the 
place  they  occupy:  but  vicinity^  which  in  Latin  bears 
the  same  acceptation  as  neighbourhood,  is  employed  in 
English  for  the  place  in  general,  that  is,  near  to  the  per- 
son speaking,  whether  inhabited  or  otlierwise:  hence 
the  propriety  of  saying,  a  populous  neighbovrhood,  a 
quiet  neighbourhood,  a  respectable  neighbourhood,  and 
a  pleasant  neighbourhood,  either  as  it  respects  the  peo- 
ple or  the  country ;  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  a  man  - 
factory,  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  or  of  the 
sea;  'Though  the  aoul  be  not  actually  debauched,  yet 
it  is  something  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  destruc- 
tion.'— South.  'The  Dutch,  by  the  vicinity  of  their 
settlements  to  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  gradually  en- 
grossed the  greatest  part  of  the  cocoa  trade.' — Ro- 
bertson. 

DISTRICT,  REGION,  TRACT,  aUARTER. 
District,  in  Latin  districtus^  from  distringo  to  bind 
separately,  signifies  a  certain  part  marked  off  specifi- 
cally ;  region,  in  Latin  regio  from  rego  to  rule,  signifies 
ft  portion  thai  is  within  lule;  (ract,  in  Latin  tractus^ 
from  traho  to  draw,  signifies  a  pari  drawn  out;  quarter 
signifies  literally  a  fourth  part. 

These  terms  are  all  applied  to  country,  the  former 
iwo  comprehending  divisions  marked  out  on  polilital 
grounds ;  the  latter  a  geographical  or  an  indefinite  divi- 
sion: district  is  smaller  than  a  region;  the  former 
refers  only  to  part  of  a  country,  the  latter  frequently 
apph<is  to  a  whole  country :  a  quarter  is  indefinite,  and 
may  be  applied  either  to  a  quarter  of  the  world  or  a 
particular  neighbourhood  :  a  tract  Is  the  smallest  por- 
tion of  all,  and  comprehends  frequently  no  more  than 
what  may  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  eye.  We 
consider  a  district  only  with  relation  to  government; 
every  magistrate  acts  within  a  certain  district;  'The 
very  inequality  of  representation,  which  is  so  foolishly 
complained  of,  is  perhaps  the  very  thing  wliich  pre- 
vents us  fiom  thinking  or  acting  as  members  for  dis- 
tricts.^— BuKKK.  We  speak  of  a  region  when  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  of  climate,  or  the  natural 
properties  which  distinguish  different  parts  of  the 
parth,  as  the  regions  of  Jieat  and  cold  ; 

Between  those  regions  and  our  upper  light 

Deep  forests  and  impenetrable  nigiit 

Possess  the  middle  space. — Dryden. 
We  speak  of  a  tract  to  designate  the  land  that  runs  on 
m  a  hue,  as  a  mountainous  tract;  so  likewise  figura- 
tively to  pursue  a  tract  or  a  line  of  thinking ; 

My  timorous  muse 

Unambitious  tracts  pursues. — Cowley. 
We  speak  of  the  i/Maricrsimply  to  designate  a  point  of 
the  compass ;  as  a  person  lives  in  a  certain  quarter  of 
the  tffivn  that  is  north,  or  south-east,  or  west,  &c.  and 
so  also  in  an  extended  application,  we  say,  to  meet 
with  opposition  in  an  unexpected  jHarfer;  'There  is  no 
man  in  any  rank  who  is  always  at  liberty  to  act  as  he 
would  incline.  In  some  (/wa7-£eror  other  he  is  limited 
By  circumstances.' — Blaik. 

TO  FOUND,  GROUND,  REST,  BUILD. 

Found,  in  French  fonder,  X,at\n  fundo,  comes  fiom 
fundus  the  ground,  and,  like  the  verb  ground,  properly 
Bgnifies  to  make  firm  in  Ihe  ground,  lo  make  the 
ground  the  support. 

To  found  implies  the  exercise  of  art  and  contrivance 
In  making  a  support ;  to  ground  signifies  to  lay  a  tiling 
•0  deep  that  it  may  not  tottei ;  it  is  merely  in  the  mcral 


sense  that  they  are  here  considerecl,  as  the  verb  W 
ground  with  this  signification  is  never  used  otherwise 
Found  is  applied  to  outwaid  circumstances;  ground  to 
what  passes  inwardly:  a  man  founds  his  cliarge 
against  another  upon  certain  facts  that  are  come  to  hia 
knowledge;  he  if7-ownri5.liis  beliel  upon  the  most  sub- 
stantial evidence:  a  man  should  be  cautious  not  lo 
make  any  accusations  which  are  not  v/eW  founded  ; 
nor  to  indulge  any  expectations  which  are  net  well 
grounded:  monarchs  commonly  found  their  claims  to 
a  throne  upon  the  right  of  primogeniture;  'The  only 
sure  principles  we  can  lay  down  for  regulating  ourcoii- 
duct  must  be  founded  on  the  Christian  religion.'-  ■ 
Blair.  Christians ^-rount/  their  hopes  o^  immortality 
on  the  word  of  God ;  '  I  know  there  are  persons  who 
look  upon  these  wonders  of  art  (in  ancient  history)  as 
fabulous  ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  ground  for  such  asus- 
picion.' — Addison.      • 

To  found  and  ground  are  said  of  things  which  de 
mand  the  full  exercise  of  the  mental  powers ;  to  i-est  is 
an  action  of  less  importance:  whatever  is  founded  re- 
quires and  has  the  utmost  support;  whatever  is  i-ested 
is  more  by  the  will  of  the  individual:  a  man  founds 
his  reasonitig  upon  some  unequivocal  fact;  herestshie 
assertion  upon  mere  hearsay;  'Our  distinction  must 
rcs(  upon  a  sleady  adherence  to  raiional  religion,  when 
the  multitude  are  deviating  into  licentious  and  ciimi- 
nal  conduct.' — Blair.  The  woids/owTid,  ground,  and 
rest  have  always  an  immediate  referencii  to  the  thing 
that  supports ;  to  b^iild  has  an  especial  reference  lo 
that  which  is  supported,  to  the  superstructure  that  is 
raised :  we  should  not  say  that  a  person  founds  an 
hypothesis,  without  adding  something,  as  observa- 
tions, experiments,  and  the  like,  upon  which  it  was 
founded;  but  we  may  speak  of  hissiniply  buildingsya- 
tems,  supposing  them  to  be  Ihe  mere  fruit  of  his  dis- 
tempered imagination;  or  we  may  say  tiiat  a  system 
of  astronomy  has  been  built  upon  the  discovery  of  Co- 
pernicus respecting  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  '  They 
who  from  a  mistaken  zeal  for  the  honour  of  Divine 
revelation,  either  deny  the  existence,  or  vilify  the  au- 
thority, of  natural  religion,  are  not  aware,  thai  by  dis- 
allowing the  sense  of  obligation,  they  undermine  »,hg 
foundation  on  which  revelation  builds  its  power  oi 
commanding  the  heart.'— Blair. 


FOUNDATION,  GROUND,  BASIS. 

Foundation  and  ground  derive  their  meaning  an^ 
application  from  the  preceding  arlicle  :  a  report  is  said 
to  be  without  any  foundation,  which  has  taken  its  rise 
in  mere  conjectuie, or  in  some  arbitrary  cause  indepen- 
dent of  all  fact;  'If  the  foundation  of  a  high  name 
be  virtue  and  service,  all  thai  is  offered  against  it  is  but 
rumour,  which  is  too  shortlived  to  stand  up  in  compe- 
tition with  glory,  which  is  everlasting.' — Steele.  A 
man's  suspicion  is  said  to  be  without  ground,  which  is 
not  supported  by  the  shadow  of  external  evidence: 
unfounded  clamours  a.Ye  frequently  raised  against  the 
measures  of  government;  groundless  iealousias  fre- 
quently arise  between  families,  to  disturb  the  harmony 
of  their  intercourse;  '  Every  subject  of  Ihe  British  go- 
vernment has  good  groxinds  for  loving  and  respecting 
his  country.' — Blai-r. 

Foundation  and  basis  may  be  compared  with  each 
other,  either  in  the  pioper  or  the  iniproper  significa 
linn  :  both  foundation  and  basis  ore  tlie  lowest  parts 
of  any  structure;  but  the  former  lies  under  ^^roM7(d, 
the  latter  stands  above:  the /oHndairon  supports  some 
large  and  artificially  erected  pile;  Ihe  basis  supports  a 
simple  pillar:  hence  we  speak  o^  \he.  foundation  of 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  base  or  basis  of  (he  monument: 
this  distinction  is  likewise  preserved  in  the  moral  ap- 
plication of  ihe  terms:  disputes  have  too  often  their 
foundation  in  frivolous  circumstances;  treaties  have 
commonly  their  basis  in  acknowledged  general  prin 
ciple;  with  governments  that  aie  at  war  pacifick  ne- 
gotiations may  be  commenced  on  the  basis  of  the  uti 
possidetis;  'It  is  certain  that  the  fto^is  of  all  lastiiif 
reputation  is  laid  in  moral  worth.'— Blair. 

TO  BUILD,  ERECT,  CONSTRUCT 
Build,    in  Saxon  bytlian,    French  ictir,  Germau 
bauen,  Golhick  boa,  bua^  bygga,  to  erec*  houaes,  from 
the  Hebrew n '3  ahabhation;  erect,  in  French «ft£-et. 
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hnxtn  srectv »,  participle  of  erigo,  compounded  of  e 
and  regOt  comes  from  the  Greek  dpixta  to  stretch  or 
extend,  signifies  literally  to  carry  npward  ;  constriict, 
in  Lalin  constructus,.  participle  of  construoy  com- 
pyunded  of  con  together,  and  struo  to  put,  in  Greek 
cpuwt^ftf  to  strow,  in  Hebievv  "I'^j;  to  dispose  or  put 
in  order,  signifies  to  form  together  into  a  mass 

The  word  build  by  dislinciiun  expi  esses  tiie  purpose 
of  the  action;  erect  mdicalcs  the  mode  of  tlie  action; 
caiistrtict  indicates  contrivance  in  the  action. 

What  is  bvilt  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving, retaining,  or  confining;  wJiat  is  erected  is 
plAccd  in  an  elevated  situation ;  wliat  is  consti-ucted  is 
put  topether  with  ingenuity. 

All  that  is  built  may  be  said  to  be  erected  or  con- 
structed; but  all  that  is  er(!cie(i  or  constructed  is  not 
said  to  be  hmlt;  likewise  \^at  is  erected  is  mostly 
constructed^  though  not  vicp  versa.  We  build  from 
necessity;  we  erect  for  ornament;  we  construct  for 
utility  and  convemence.  Houses  are  huilt^  monuments 
erected^  machines  are  coKstrucfefi ;  'Montesquieu  wit- 
tily observes,  that  by  building  professed  madhouses, 
men  tacitly  insinuate  that  all  who  are  out  of  their 
senses  are  to  be  found  only  in  tliose  places.'— Warton. 
'  [t  is  as  rational  to  live  in  caves  till  our  own  hands 
have  erected  a  palace,  as  to  reject  all  knowledge  of  ar- 
chitecture which  our  understandings  will  not  supply.' 
— Johnson.  *  From  the  raft  or  canoe,  which  first 
served  to  carry  a  savage  over  the  river,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  vessel  capable  of  conveying  a  numerous  crew 
with  safely  to  a  distant  coast,  the  progress  in  improve- 
ment is  immense.  — Robertson. 


ARCHITECT,  BUILDER. 

Architect^  from  architecture^  in  Latin  architectas, 
from  architectural  Greek  (Jp^trsKroviKij,  compounded 
of  Apx^ff  the  chief,  and  re^v^  art  or  contrivance,  sig- 
nifies the  chief  of  contrivers ;  builder,  from  the  verb 
to  buildy  denotes  the  person  concerned  in  buildings, 
who  causes  the  structure  of  houses,  either  by  his 
money  or  his  personal  service. 

An  architect  is  an  artist  employed  only  to  form  the 
plans  for  large  buildings ;  '  Rome  will  bear  witness 
that  the  English  artists  are  as  superiour  in  talents  as 
they  are  in  numbers  to  those  of  all  nations  besides.  I 
reserve  the  mention  of  her  architects  as  a  separate 
islass.' — Cumberland.  A  builder  is  a  simple  trades- 
man, or  even  workman,  who  builds  common  dwelling- 
houses;  '  With  his  ready  money,  the  builder,  masoTi, 
and  carpenter  are  enabled  to  make  their  market  of 
lentlemen  in  his  neighbourhood  who  inconsiderately 
employ  them.' — Steele. 

EDIFICE,  STRUCTURE,  FABRICK. 
Edifice,  in  Latin  mdificium^  from  adijico  or  isdes  and 
'acio^  to  make  a  house,  signifies  properly  the  house 
nade  ;  structure,  from  the  Latin  structura  and  struo 
ft  raise,  signifies  the  raising  a  thing,  or  the  thing 
■aised :  fabrick,  front  the  I^atin  fabrico,  signifies  the 
'abi-icatijig  or  the  thing  fabricated. 

Edifice  in  its  proper  sense  is  always  applied  to  a 
milding;  structure  and  fabric/c  are  either  employed 
js  abstract  actions,  or  the  results  and  fruits  of  actions  : 
''n  the  former  case  they  are  applied  to  many  objects  be- 
iidesbuildings;  structure  referring  to  the  act  of  raising 
ir  setting  up  together ;  fabrick  to  that  of  framing  or 
wntriving. 

As  the  edifice  bespeaks  the  thing  itself,  it  requires  no 
modification,  since  it  conveys  of  itself  the  idea  of 
something  superiour;  'The  levellers  only  pervert  the 
natural  order  of  things;  they  load  the  edifice  of  so- 
siety,  by  setting  up  in  the  air  what  the  solidity  of  the 
structure  requireslo  be  on  the  ground.'— Burke.  The 
word  stmnure  must  always  be  qualified ;  it  is  em- 
ployed only  to  designate  the  mode  of  action  ;  'In  the 
whole  structure  and  constitution  of  things,  God  hath 
4h:)wn  himself  to  be  favourable  to  virtue,  and  inimical 
ro  vice  ind  guilt.' — Blair.  The  fabrick  is  itself  a 
ipeciec  jf  epiihet;  it  designates  the  object  as  something 
ciri't'ved  by  the  power  of  art  or  by  design ; 
By  destiny  compell'd,  and  in  despair, 
The  Greeks  grew  weary  of  the  tedious  war. 
And,  by  Minerva's  aid,  a  fabrick  rear'd. 
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The  edifices  dedicated  to  the  service  of  reMgion  have 
in  all  ages  been  held  sacred :  it  Is  the  business  of  the 
architect  to  esthnatc  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
structure :  when  we  take  a  survey  of  the  Mist  fabrick 
of  the  universe,  the  mind  becomes  bewildered  with 
contemplating  the  infinite  power  of  its  Divine  Author. 
When  employed  in  the  abstract  sense  of  actions, 
structure  is  limited  to  objects  of  magnitude,  or  sucii  as 
consist  of  complicated  parts; /afiWcA  is  extended  u> 
every  thing  in  which  art  or  contrivance  is  requisite; 
hence  we  may  speak  of  the  structure  of  vessels,  and 
the  fabric!:  of  cloth,  iron  ware,  and  the  like. 

CORNER,  AN^GLE. 

Corner  answers  to  the  French  coin,  and  Greek  ymvta, 
which  signifies  either  a  corner  or  a  hidden  phce  ;  an- 
gle, in  Latin  angulus,  comes  in  all  probability  from 
ayK^v  the  elbow. 

Tlie  vulgar  use  of  corner  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life,  and  the  technical  use  of  a?}g-le  in  the  science 
of  mathematicks,  isnoi  the  only  distinction  between 
these  terms. 

Corner  properly  implies  the  outer  extreme  point  of 
any  solid  body  ;  angle^  on  the  contrary,  the  inner  ex- 
tremity produced  by  the  meeting  of  two  right  lines. 
When  speaking  therefore  of  solid  bodies,  comer  and 
angle  may  be  both  employed;  but  in  regard  to  simple 
right  lines,  the  word  angle  only  is  applicable :  in  the 
former  case  a  corner  is  produced  by  the  meeting  of  the 
difierent  parts  of  a  body  whether  inwardly  or  out 
wardly;  but  an  angle  is  produced  by  the  meeting  ot 
two  bodies;  one  house  has  many  comers;  two  houses 
or  two  wails,  at  least,  are  requisite  to  make  an  angle; 
'  Jewellers  grind  their  diamonds' with  many  sides  and 
angles,  that  their  lustre  may  appear  many  ways.'— 
Derham. 

We  likewise  speak  of  making  an  angle  hy  the  di 
reclion  that  is  taken  in  going  either  by  land  or  sea, 
because  such  a  course  is  equivalent  to  a  right  line ;  in 
that  case  the  word  corner  could  not  be  substituted: 
on  the  other  hand,  the  word  corner  is  often  used  for  a 
place  of  secrecy  or  obscurity,  agreeably  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  term  ;  '  Some  men,  like  pictures,  are  fitt> 
for  a  coriier  than  for  a  full  ligiit.' — Popb 

PILLAR,  COLUMN. 
Pillar,  in  French  pilier^  in  all  probability  comes 
from;ji7c,  signifying  any  thing  piled  up  in  an  artificial 
rnantier.  Column,  in  Latin  columna,  comes  from  colu- 
men  a  prop  or  support.  In  their  original  meaning, 
therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  these  words  differ  essen- 
tially, although  in  their  present  use  they  refer  to  the 
same  object.  The  pillar  mostly  serves  as  a  column  or 
support,  and  the  column  is  always  a  pillar ;  but  some- 
times a  pillar  does  not  serve  as  a  prop,  and  then  it  is 
called  by  its  own  name ;  but  when  it  supplies  the  place 
of  a  prop,  then  it  is  more  properly  denominated  a 
column  ; 

Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,  the  column,  and  the  arch, 
The  breathing  marbles,  and  the  sculplur'd  gold, 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim, 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys. — Akensidh. 
Hence  the  monument  is  a  pillar,  and  not  a  column; 
but  the  pillars  on  which  the  roofs  of  churches  arc 
made  to  rest,  may  with  more  propriety  be  termed  co 
lumns.    Pillar  is  more  frequently  employed  in  a  moral 
application  than  column,  and  in  that  ease  it  always  im- 
plies a  prop;  '  Withdraw  religion,  and  you  shake  all 
the  pillars  of  morality.' — Blair.    Government  is  the 
pillar  on  which  all  social  order  rests. 

LODGINGS,  APARTMENTS. 
A  lodging,  or  a  place  to  lodge  or  dwell  in,  compre 
hends  single  rooms,  or  many  rooms,  or  in  fact  any 
place  which  can  be  made  to  serve  the  purpose;  apart 
ments  respect  only  suits  of  rooms:  apartments,  thetQ 
fore,  are,  in  the  strict  sense,  lodg-ings ;  but  alt  lodgings 
are  not  apartments:  on  the  other  hand,  the  \vord 
lodgings  is  mostly  used  for  rooms  that  are  let  out  to 
hire,  or  that  serve  a  temporary  purpose ;  but  the  word 
apartments  may  be  applied  to  the  suits  of  rooms  In 
any  large  house :  hence  the  word  lodging  becomes  ou 
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»»n  ground  restrictea  in  its  use,  and  apartmentson  the  ,  *  The  Lay  itself  is  either  lost  oi  loAei,  piihppB  foi 
■         t  for  hire  nre  todgivg-s  ,    ever,  in  one  of  those  sepulckres  of  MSi?.  Viitiicl;  bv 


other:  all  apartmentsloletout  for  hire  nre  todgivg-s  , 

but  apartments  not  to  let  out  for  hire  are  not  lodginga.    cuuiiesy  are  called  hbraries.'- 


MONUMENT,  MEMORIAL,  REMEMBRANCER. 

JWonumeKd,  in  Lalin  monumentum  or  monimentum, 
Ironi  moneo  to  advise  or  remind,  signifies  that  which 
puts  U3  inmindof  sometliing;  memorial,  from  memory, 
signifies  the  thing  that  lielps  the  memory;  and  remem- 
brancer^ from  remember  [v.  Memory),  the  thing  that 
causes  to  remember. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  that  these  terms  have,  in 
their  original  derivation,  precisely  the  same  significa- 
tion, and  differ  only  in  their  collateral  acceptations: 
monument  is  applied  to  that  which  is  purposely  set  up 
to  keep  a  thing  in  mind  j  memories  and  remembrancers 
are  any  tilings  which  are  udiculated  to  call  a  thing  to 
mind .  a  monument  is  used  to  preserve  a  publick  object 
of  notice  from  being  forgotten ;  a  memorial  serves  to 
keep  an  individual  in  mind:  the  monument  is  com- 
monly understood  to  be  a  species  of  building;  as  a 
tomb  which  preserves  the  memory  of  the  dead,  or  a 
pillar  which  preserves  the  Tnemory  of  some  publick 
event :  the  memorial  always  consists  of  something 
which  was  the  property,  or  in  the  possession,  of  an- 
other; as  his  picture,  his  handwriting,  his  hair,  and 
the  like.  The  Monument  at  London  was  built  to  com- 
memorate the  dreadful  fire  of  the  city  in  the  year  1666: 
friends  who  are  at  a  distance  are  happy  to  have  some 
token  of  each  other's  regard,  which  they  likewise  keep 
as  a  meTnorial  of  their  former  intercourse. 

The  monument,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  always  made 
of  wood  or  stone  for  some  specifick  purpose;  but,  in 
the  improper  sense,  any  thing  may  be  termed  a  monu- 
ment when  it  serves  the  purpose  of  reminding  the 
publick  of  any  circumstance:  thus,  the  pyramids  are 
monuments  of  antiquity;  the  actions  of  a  good  prince 
are  more  lasting  monuments  than  either  brass  or  mar- 
ble; *  If  (in  the  Isle  of  Sky)  the  remembrance  of  papal 
superstition  is  obliteiated,  the  monuments  of  papal 
piety  are  likewise  effaced.' — Johnson. 

Memorials  are  always  of  a  private  nature,  and  at 
tha  same  time  such  as  remind  us  naturally  of  the  object 
to  which  they  have  belonged  ;  this  object  is  generally 
some  person,  but  it  may  likewise  refer  to  some  thing, 
if  it  be  of  a  personal  nature:  our  Saviour  instituted 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  memorial  of 
his  death;  'Any  memorial  of  your  good-nature  and 
friendship  is  most  welcome  to  me.' — Pope, 

A  memorial  respects  some  object  external  of  our- 
selves ;  the  remembrancer  is  said  of  that  which  directly 
concerns  ourselves  and  our  particular  duty;  a  man 
leaves  memorials  of  himself  to  wliomsoever  he  leaves 
his  property ;  but  tlie  remembrancer  is  that  which  we 
acquire  for  ourselves:  the  memorial  carries  us  back  to 
another ;  the  remembrancer  brings  us  back  to  ourselves : 
the  memorial  revives  in  our  minds  what  we  owe  to 
another;  \he  remerp-brancer  puts  us  in  mind  of  what 
we  owe  to  ourselves;  it  Is  that  which  recalls  us  to  a 
sense  of  our  duty:  a  gifi:  is  the  best  memorial  we  can 
give  of  ourselves  to  another :  a  sermon  is  often  a  good 
remembrancer  of  ihe  duties  which  we  have  neglected 
to  perform;  'When  God  is  forgotten,  his  judgements 
nre  his  remembrancers.'' — Cowper. 


GRAVE,  TOMB,  SEPULCHRE. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  place  wliere  bodies  are 
deposited.  Grave,  from  the  German j§"raifljito  dig,  has 
a  reference  to  the  hollow  made  in  the  earth ;  tomb, 
from  tumulus  and  tumeo  to  swell,  has  a  reference  to  the 
rising  that  is  made  above  it;  sepulchre,  ixom  sepelio 
to  bury,  has  a  reference  to  the  use  for  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. From  thisexplanation  it  is  evident,  that  these 
terms  have  a  certain  propriety  of  application;  'to  sink 
into  the  graved  is  an  expression  that  carries  the  thoughts 
where  the  body  must  rest  in  death ; 

The  path  of  glory  leads  but  to  the  grave. — Gray. 
To  inscribe  on  the  tomb,  or  to  encircle  the  tomb  with 
flowers,  carries  our  thoughts,  to  tlie  external  of  that 
place  in  which  the  body  is  interred; 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 

If  mem'ry  o'ev  their  tombs  no  tropliies  raise. — Gray. 
1  o  inter  m  a  sepulchre,  or  to  visit  or  enter  a  sepulchre, 
reminds  us  of  a  plpce  in  which  bodies  are  deposited ; 
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TO  ADORN,  DECORATE,  EMBELLISH. 

AdorUi  in  Latin  adorno,  is  compounded  of  the  in- 
tensive syllable  ad  and  omo,  in  Greek  Hopaita  to  make 
beautiful,  signifying  to  dispose  for  the  purpose  of  orna 
ment;  decorate,  inLatindecora(us,pari)cipleof  e^ecoro, 
from  decorus  becoming,  signifies  to  make  becoming; 
embellish,  in  French  embellir,  is  compounded  of  the 
intensive  syllable  em  or  in  and  belHr  or  bel,  in  Latin 
bellus  handsome,  signifying  to  make  handsome. 

One  adorns  by  giving  the  best  external  appearance 
to  a  thing : 

As  vines  the  trees,  as  grapes  the  vines  adorn. 
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One  4ecoraies  by  annexing  something  to  improve  its 
appearance;  '  A  few  years  afterward  (1751),  by  tht 
death  of  hisfather,LordLyttletonhiherited  abaronet's 
title,  with  a  large  estate,  which,  though  perhaps  he  di-i 
not  augment,  he  was  careful  to  adorn  by  a  house  'A 
great  elegance,  and  by  much  attention  to  the  decoration 
of  his  paik.' — Johnson.  One  embellishes  by  gi'ir^  a 
finishing  stroke  to  a  thing  that  is  well  executed;  'I 
shall  here  present  my  reader  with  a  letter  from  t*  pro- 
jector, concerning  a  new  office  which  lie  thinLs  may 
very  much  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of  the  city.' 
— Addison.  Females  arfomtheirpersons'jy  the  choice 
and  disposal  of  their  dress:  a  headdress  is  decorated 
with  flowers,  or  a  room  with  paintings:  fine  writing  is 
embellished  by  suitable  flourishes. 

Adorn  and  embellish  are  figuratively  employed ;  de 
corate  only  in  the  proper  sense.  The  mind  is  adorned 
by  particular  virtues  which  are  implanted  in  it;  a  nar- 
rative is  embellished  by  the  introduction  of  some  strik- 
ing incidents. 


OBLONG,  OVAL. 

Ohlov^,  in  Latin  oblongus,  from  the  intensive  sytla- 
ble  ob,  signifies  very  long,  longer  than  it  is  broad ;  ooal 
from  the  Latin  ovum  an  egg,  signifies  egg-shaped. 

The  oval  is  a  species  of  the  oblong:  what  is  osal  is 
oblong;  but  what  is  oblongis  not  always  oval.  Ob- 
long is  peculiarly  applied  to  figures  formed  by  right 
lines,  that  is,  all  rectangular  parallelograms,  except 
squares,  B.re  oblong;  but  the  oval  is  applied  to  curvi- 
linear oblong  figures,  as  ellipses,  which  are  distin 
guished  from  the  circle :  tables  are  oftener  oblong  than 
oval;  garden  beds  are  as  frequently  oval  as  Ihey  arc 
oblong. 


GLOBE,  BALL. 

Globe,  in  Latin  globiis,  comes  probably  from  the 
Greek  y)5Ao0off  a  hillock  of  earth;  ball^  in  Teutonick 
ball,  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  words  bowl,  bow, 
bend,  and  the  like,  signifying  that  which  is  turned  or 
rounded. 

Globe  is  to  ball  as  the  species  to  the  genus;  a  globe 
is  a  ball,  hut  every  ball  is  not  a  globe.  The  globe  does 
not  in  its  strict  sense  require  to  be  of  an  equal  rotun- 
dity in  all  its  parts;  it  is  properly  an  irregularly  round 
body;  'It  is  said  by  modern  philosophers,  that  not  only 
tlie  great  ^Zo&es  of  matter  are  thinly  scattered  througt 
the  universe,  but  the  hardest  bodies  are  so  porous,  thai 
if  all  matter  were  compressed  to  perfect  solidity,  it 
might  be  contained  in  a  cube  of  a  few  feet.' — Johnson. 
A  ball  on  the  other  hand  is  generally  any  round  body 
but  particularly  one  that  is  entirely  regularly  round: 
the  earth  itself  is  therefore  propeily  denominated  a 
globe,  from  its  unequal  rotundity ;  and  for  tiie  same 
reason  the  mechanical  body  which  is  made  to  repre- 
sent the  earth  is  also  denominated  a  globe;  but  in  the 
higher  style  of  writing  the  earth  is  frequently  deno 
rainated  a  ball,  and  in  familiar  discourse  every  solid 
body  which  assumes  a  circular  form  is  entitled  a  iall } 

What  though  in  solemn  silence  ail 
Move  round  the  dark  terraqueous  ball, 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  (brtji  a  glorio»i3  voice.— AriDisoH. 
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TO  EMIT,  EXHALE,  EVAPORATE 

Emit,  from  the  Latin  emitto,  expresses  properly  the 
act  of  sending  out.  exhale^  front  halitus  tlio  bream, 
and  evaporate,  from  vapor  vupour  or  sleani,  arc  both 
modes  of  emitting. 

Emit  IS  used  to  express  a  more  positive  effort  to  send 
ont;  exhale  fii\A  evaporate  designate  Itie  natural  and 
progressive  process  of  tliingii;  volcanoes  emit  tire  and 
flames ; 

Full  in  trie  blazing  sun  great  Hector  sliin'd 

Like  Mars  conimission'd  to  confound  mankind; 

His  nodding  lielin  emits  a  streamy  ray. 

His  piercing  eyes  tlirougli  all  the  battle  stray. — Pope. 
The  earth  exhales  the  damps,  or  flowers  exhale  per- 
fumes ; 

Here  paus'd  a  moment,  while  the  gentle  gale 

Convey'd  that  freshness  the  cool  seas  exhale. 

Pope. 
Liquids  cvaforate;    'After  allowing  the  first  fumes 
and  heat  ol  their  zeal  to  evaporaicy  she  (Elizabeth) 
called  into  her  presence  a  certain  number  of  eacii 
house.' — Robertson. 

Animals  may  emit  by  an  act  of  volition  ;  things  ex- 
hale or  evaporate  by  an  external  action  upon  tliem ; 
they  exhale  that  which  is  foreign  to  them;  they  eua- 
porale  that  which  constitutes  a  part  of  their  substance. 

The  pole-cat  is  reported  to  emit  such  a  stench  from 
itself  when  pursued,  as  to  keep  its  pursuers  at  a  dis- 
tance from  itself:  bogs  and  fens  exhale  their  moisture 
when  acted  upon  by  the  heat:  water  evaporates  by 
means  of  steam  when  put  into  a  state  of  ebullition. 

ERUPTION,  EXPLOSION. 
The  eruption,  from  e  and  rttmpoy  signifies  the  break- 
ing forth,  tliat  is,  the  coming  into  view  by  a  sudden 
bursting;  explosion,  from  ex  and  jitaudo,  signifies 
bursting  out  with  a  noise,  hence  of  flames  there  will 
be  properly  an  eruption,  but  of  gunpowder  an  explo- 
sion;  volcanoes  have  their  ernpf/oTis  ai  certain  inter- 
vals, which  are  sometimes  attended  with  explosions  : 
•in  this  account  the  term  eruption  is  applied  to  the 
Iiuman  body,  for  whatever  comes  out  as  the  effects  of 
humour,  and  may  be  applied  in  the  same  manner  to 
any  indications  flf  humour  in  the  mind  ;  the  term  ex- 
plosion is  also  applied  to  the  agitations  of  the  mind 
which  burst  out;  'Sin  may  truly  reign  where  it  does 
not  actually  rage  and  pour  itself  forth  in  coniinual 
eruptions,^ — Socth.  '  A  burst  of  fury,  an  exclama- 
tion seconded  by  a  blow,  is  the  first  nalural  explosion 
Q^  a  soul  so  stung  by  scorpions  as  Macbeth's.' — Cusi- 
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BREACH,  BREAK,  GAP,  CHASM. 
Breach  and  break  are  both  derived  from  the  same 
verb  hreak  {v.  To  break),  to  denote  what  arises  froiii 
being  broken,  in  the  figurative  sense  of  the  verb  itself; 
gap,  from  the  English  gape,  signifies  the  thing  that 
gapes  or, stands  open;  chasm,  in  Greek  xdapa  from 
Xaivfji,  and  the  Hebrew  nU  ^o  be  open,  signifies  the 
thing  that  has  opened  itself. 

The  idea  of  an  Ojiening  is  common  to  these  terms, 
but  tliey  differ  in  the  nature  of  the  opening.    A  brea.ch 
and  B.gap  are  the  consequence  of  a  violent  removal 
which  destroys  the  connexion ;  a  break  and  a  chasm 
mav  arise  from  the  absence  of  that  which  would  form 
a  connexion.    A  breach  in  a  wall  is  made  by  means  of 
cannon ; 
A  mighty  breach  is  made;  the  rooms  conceal'd 
Appear,  and  all  the  palace  Is  reveard.— Dryden. 
Gaps  in  fences  arc  commonly  the  effects  of  some  vio- 
lent effort  to  pass  through  ; 
Or  if  the  order  of  the  world  below 
Will  not  the  gap  of  one  whole  day  allow, 
Give  me  that  minute  when  she  made  her  vow. 

Dryden. 

A  hreak  is  made  in  a  page  of  printing  by  leaving  off  in 
the  middle  of  a  line;  •  Considering  probably,  how  much 
Homer  had  been  disfigured  by  the  arbitrary  compilers 
of  his  works.  Vircil,by  his  will,  obliged  Tucca  and 
Variusto  add  nothing,  nor  so  much  as  fiU  up  the  breaks 
he  had  left  in  his  poem.'— Walsh.  A  chasm  Is  left  in 
w^^ini;  when  inv  words  in  the  sentence  are  omitted; , 


'  The  whole  chasm  in  nature,  from  a  plant  to  a  man,  Is 
filled  up  with  diverse  kinds  of  creaiures.'— Addison. 

A  breach  and  a  chasm  always  miply  a  larger  open 
ing  than  a  break  or  gap.  A  gap  may  be  made  m  a 
Knife;  a  breach  is  always  made  in  the  walls  of  a  build 
ing  or  fortification :  the  clouds  sometitnes  sepaiate  so 
as  to  k'iive  smtxil  breaks ;  tlie  ground  is  sometimes  so 
convulsed  by  earthquakes  as  to  leave  frightful  chasms 

Breach  and  chasm  are  used  morally  ;  break  and  gap 
seldom  otherwise  than  in  application  to  naiural  ob- 
jects. Trifling  ciroumstances  occasion  wide  breaches 
in  families; 

Wlien  breach  of  faith  join'd  hearts  does  disengage, 
The  calmest  tcm|)er  turns  to  wildest  rage.— Lek. 

The  death  of  relatives  often  produces  a  sad  chasm  in 

the  enjoyments  of  individuals; 
Some  lazy  ages,  lost  in  ease, 
No  action  leave  to  biisy  clironicles; 
Such,  whose  supine  felicity  but  makes 
In  story  chasms^  in  epochas  mistakes. — Dryden 

TO  BREAK,  RACK,  REND,  TEAR. 

Break,  in,  Saxon  brecan,  Danish  and  Low  German 
hreken^  High  German  brcchen,  Latin  frango,  Greek 
^pijyvvpiy  PpT)XviJ(i)i  Chaldee  p^iJ  to  separate;  rack 
comes  fiom  the  same  source  o.^  break;  it  is  properly 
the  root  of  this  word,  and  an  oiioniatopeia,  conveying 
a  sound  correspondent  with  what  is  made  by  breaking; 
rak  in  Swedish,  and  racco  in  Icelandish,  signifies  a 
breaking  o(  the  ice;  rend  is  in  Saxon  hrcndan,  hred- 
dan,  Low  German  ritan,  High  German  reisseii  to  split, 
Greek  pfjaaia,  IJebiew  j;_j;t  to  break  in  pieces;  tear,iti 
Saxon  tacran,  Low  German  tiren,  High  German  zer 
ren,  is  an  intensive  verb  from  zichcn  to  pull,  Greek 
Tpww,  Tttpio  to  bruise,  Hebrew  '^)t'\  to  split,  divide,  oi 
cleave. 

The  forcible  division  of  any  substance  is  the  com 
mon  chaiacteristick  of  these  terms. 

Break  is  the  generick  term,  the  rest  specifick  :  every 
thing  racked,  rent,  or  torn  is  broken,  but  noivicc  versd. 
Break  has  however  a  specifick  meaning,  in  which  it  ig 
comparable  with  the  others.  Breaking  requires  Jess 
violence  than  either  of  the  others:  brittle  things  may 
be  broken  with  the  slightest  touch,  but  nothing  can  be 
7-ucAerf  without  intentional  violence  of  an  extraordinary 
kind.  Glass  is  quickly  broken;  a  table  is  rucked. 
Hard  substances  only  are  broken  or  racked;  but  every 
thi[ig  of  a  soft  texLure  and  compositnn  may  be  rent 
or  torn. 

Breaking  is  performed  by  meansnf  ablow;  racking 
by  that  of  a  violent  cnncussiorj ;  but  rending  and  tear- 
ing are  the  consequences  of  a  pull.  Any  thing  of 
wood  or  stone  is  broken;  any  thing  of  a  complicated 
structure,  with  hinges  and  joints,  is  racked;  cloth  is 
rent,  paper  is  torn.  Rend  is  sometimes  used  for  what 
ih  done  by  design;  a  tear\s  always  faulty.  Cloth  ia 
sometimes  rent  rather  than  cut  when  it  is  wanted  to 
be  divided;  but  when  it  \storii  k  is  injured.  These 
terms  are  similarly  distinguished  In  their  figurative 
application ; 

Gut  out  affection! 

All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature  break. 

Shakspeark 

Long  has  this  secret  slruggl'd  in  my  breast ; 

Long  has  it  racked  and  rent  my  tortur'd  bosom. 

Smith 

The  people  rend  the  skies  with  loud  applause. 

And  heaven  can  hear  no  other  name  but  yours. 

Drypkw. 

She  sigh'd,  she  sobb'd,  and,  furious  with  despair, 

She  re^it  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  hair. 

Drydkn. 

Who  would  not  bleed  with  transport  for  his  country 

Tear  every  tender  passion  from  his  heart  1 

Thomson. 

TO  BREAK,  BRUISE,  SaUEEZE,  POUND, 
CRUSH. 

Break,  v.  To  break,  rack ,  bruise,  in  French  briser 
Saxon  brysed,  not  improbably  from  the  same  source  at 
nress :  squeeze,  in  Sa.xon  cwysin^  Low  German  gnictssn. 
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guoesaii  Swedish  guaaa,  Latin  gzatio  to  sliake,  or  pio- 
duce  a  concussion ;  pound^  in  Saxon  punian,  is  not  iiii  - 
probably  derived  by  a  change  of  letters  from  the  Latin 
tTtndo  to  bruise ;  crush^  in  French  ecraser,  is  most  pro- 
bably only  a  variation  of  the  word  squed'e^  like  craah^ 
or  squash. 

Break  always  implies  the  separation  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  a  body;  bruise  denotes  simply  the  de- 
itroying  the  continuity  of  the  parts.     Hard,  brittle 
substances,  as  glass,  are  broken; 
Dash  my  devoted  bark !  ye  surges,  break  it ! 
'Tis  for  my  ruin  that  the  tempest  rises, — Rowe. 
Soft,  pulpy  substances,  as  flesh  or  fruits,  are  bruised; 
Yet  lab'ring  well  his  liftlo  spot  of  ground, 
Some  scatt'ring  potherbs  here  and  there  he  found ; 
Which,  cultivated  with  his  daily  care. 
And,  bruised  with  vervain,  were  his  daily  fare. 

Drvden. 
The  operation  of  bruising  is  performed  either  by  a 
violent  blow  or  by  pressure ;  that  of  squeezing  by 
compression  only.    Metals,  particularly  lead  and  silver, 
may  be  bruised;    fruits    may  be  either  bruised    or 
squeezed.    In  this  latter  sense  bruise  applies  to  the 
harder  substances,  or  indicates  a  violent  compression  ; 
squeeze  is  used  for  soft  substances  or  a  gentle  com- 
pression.   The  kernels  of  nuts  are  bj-uisedj  oranges 
or  apples  are  squeezed; 
He  therefore  first  among  the  swains  was  found, 
To  reap  the  produce  of  his  labour'd  ground, 
And  squeeze  the  combs  with  golden  liquor  crown'd. 

Drydbn. 
To  pound  is  properly  to  bruise  in  a  mortar  so  as  to 
produce  a  separation  of  parts ; 
And  where  the  rafters  on  the  columns  meet, 
We  push  them  headlong  with  our  arms  and  feet: 
Down  goes  the  top  at  once ;  the  Greeks  beneatli 
Are  piecemeal  torn,  ov  pounded  into  death. 

Dryden. 
To  crush  is  the  most  violent  and  destructive  of  all 
operations,  which  amounts  to  the  total  dispersion  of  all 
the  parts  of  a  body;  'Such  were  the  sufferings  of  our 
Jjord,  so  great  and  so  grievous  as  none  of  us  are  in  any 
degree  able  to  undergo.  That  weight  under  which  he 
crouched,  would  crush  us.*— tTillotson. 

What  is  broken  may  be  made  whole  again;  what  is 
bruised  or  squeezed  may  be  restored  to  itd  former  tone 
and  consistency ;  what  is  pounded  is  only  reduced  to 
emaller  parts  for  convenience ;  but  what  is  crushed  is 
liestroyej.  When  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  passes  over 
any  body  that  yields  to  its  weight,  it  crushes  it  to 
powder;  thus  in  the  figurative  sense  this  term  marks 
a  total  annihilation;  if  a  conspiracy  be  not  crushed  in 
the  bud,  it  will  prove  fatal  to  tlie  power  which  has  suf 
fered  it  to  grow; 

To  crush  rebellion  every  way  is  just. — Darcy. 

TO  BREAK,  BURST,  CRACK,  SPLIT. 
Bi  cdk^  V.  To  break,  rack ;  burst,  in  Saxon  beorstan, 
bersten,  byrstcn,  Low  German  baisten,  basten.  High 
German  berslen,  Old  German  bresten,  Swedish  brysta, 
is  but  a  variationof  firea/c;  cracA  is  in  Saxon  cearcian, 
'  French  cracpier,  High  German  krachen,  Low  German 
kraken,  Danish  krakke,  Greek  KpiKeiv,  which  are  in  all 
probability  but  variations  of  break,  &c. ,  split,  in 
Dutch  split,  Danish  splitter,  Low  German  splieten, 
High  German  spalten.  Old  German  spilten,  Swedish 
sputa,  which  are  all  connected  with  the  German  plat- 
zen  to  bu7-st,  from  the  Greek  ajraXvucroiAai  to  tear  or 
split,  and  iheHebrew pelahto sepamie, palect  or  palety 
lo  cut  in  pieces. 

Break  denotes  a  forcible  separation  of  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  a  body.  Burst  and  crack  are  onoma- 
topelas  or  imitations  of  the  sound  which  are  made  in 
bursting  and  cracking.  Splitting  is  a  species  of 
cracking  that  takes  place  in  some  oodles  'n\  a  similar 
manner  without  being  accompanied  with  the  noise. 

Breaking  is  generally  the  consequence  of  some  ex- 
cernal  violence :  every  thing  that  is  exposed  to  violence 
may  without  distinction  be  broken; 

Amfciiious  thence  the  manly  river  breaks, 
And  gathering  many  a  flood,  and  copious  fed 
With  all  the  mellowed  treasures  of  the  sky, 
v/inds  in  progressive  majesty  along. — Thomson. 


Bursting  arises  mostly  from  an  extreme  tenBion;  dm 
low  bodies,  wlien  over-filled,  hurst; 

Off,  traitors!  Off!  or  my  distracted  sou] 
Will  burst  indignant  from  this  jail  of  nature. 

Thomson. 
Cracking  is  caused  by  the  application  of  excessive 
heat,  or  the  defective  texture  of  tlie  substance:  gtass 
cracks;  the  earth  cracAs;  leather  cracAs  ; 
And  let  the  weighty  roller  run  the  round, 
To  smooth  the  surface  of  Ih'  unequal  ground , 
Lest  crack' d  with  summer  heats  the  flooring  flies, 
Or  sinks,  and  through  the  crannies  weeds  arise. 
Dryden 
Splitting  may  arise  from  a  combination  of  external 
and  internal  causes:  wood  in  particular  is  liabls  to 
split; 

Is't  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a  fearful  lad, 
Witii  tearful  eyes,  add  water  to  the  seal 
While  in  his  mean,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock, 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saved. 
Shakspeark. 
A  thing  may  be  broken  in  anyshape,  form,  and  degree. 
bursting  leaves  a  wide  gap;  cracking  and  splitting 
leave  a  long  aperture ;  the  latter  of  which  is  commonly 
wider  than  that  of  the  former. 


RUPTURE,  FRACTURE,  FRACTION 
Rupture,  from  runpo  to  break  or  burst,  and  fracture 
or  fraction,  from  frango  to  break,  denote  difl^erent 
kinds  of  breaking,  according  lo  the  objects  to  whic'i 
the  action  is  ap[)lied.  Soft  substances  may  suffer  a 
rupture;  as  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel:  hard  sub- 
stances a  fracture;  as  the  fracture  of  a  bone.  Rup- 
tare  B,nd  fraction,  though  not  fracture,  are  used  in  an 
improper  application ;  as  the  rupture  of  a  treaty,  or  the 
fraction  of  a  unit  into  parts;  '  To  he  an  enemy,  and 
once  to  have  been  a  fripnd,  does  it  not  imbitter  tho 
rupture  V — South. 

And  o'er  the  high-pil'd  hills  of  fraciur'd  cartli. 
Wide  dash'd  the  vvaves. — Thoicson. 


FRAGILE,  FRAIL,  BRITTLE. 

Fragile  and  frail,  in  French /?'IZe,buth  come  from  Uie 
hai'in  fragilis,  signifying  breakable;  but  the  former  is 
used  in  the  pioperseti.se  only,  and  the  latter  more  gene- 
rally in  the  improper  sense:  man,  corporeally  consi 
dered,  is  a  fragile  creature,  bis  fiame  is  composed  of 
fragile  materials;  mentally  considered,  he  is  a  fraii 
creature,  for  he  is  liable  to  every  sort  ot  frailty; 
What  joys,  alas!  could  this/rar>  oeing  give, 
That  I  have  been  so  covetous  to  ive. — Dryden 

Brittle  comes  from  the  Saxon  brittan  to  break,  and 
by  the  termination  le  or  lis,  denotes  likewise  a  capacity 
lo  break,  that  is,  properly  breakable  ;  but  it  conveys  a 
stronger  idea  of  this  quality  than  fragile:  the  Utter 
applies  to  whatever  will  break  from  the  effects  of  time; 
fiTitiZc  to  that  which  will  not  bear  a  temporary  violence; 
in  this  sense  all  the  works  of  men  ^rc  fragile,  and  in 
fact  all  sublunary  thitigs;  'An  appearance  of  delicacy, 
a,nd  even  of  fragility  y  is  almost  essential  to  beauty.' — 
Burke.  But  glass,  stone,  and  ice  are  peculiarly  de- 
nominated brittle;  and  friendships  are  sometimiis 
termed  brittle;  'The  brittle  chain  of  this  world^a 
friendships  is  as  effectually  broken  when  one  is  "obli- 
tus  meorum,"  as  wlien  one  is  "  obliviscendtis  el  illls,*'  ■ 
— Croft. 


SAP,  UNDERMINE. 
Sap  signifies  the  juice  which  springs  from  the  icsn 
of  a  tree ;  hence  to  sap  signifies  to  come  at  the  root  of 
any  thing  by  digging:  lo  undermine  signifies  to  form  a 
mine  under  the  ground,  or  under  whatever  is  upon  the 
ground:  we  may  sa;),  therefore,  without  wHrferminiTi^i 
and  undermine  without  sapping:  we  may  sap  the 
foundation  of  a  liouse  without  making  any  mine  un 
derneatr ;  and  in  fortifications  we  may  undermint 
eitlier  a  mound,  a  dilQh,  or  a  wall,  without  striking 
immediaicly  at  the  foundation:  hence,  in  the  moral 
applicati'^i,  to  sap  is  a  more  direcl  and  decisive  mode 
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of  destruction  ,  undermine  is  a  gradual,  and  may  be  a 
partial,  action.    Infideliiy  saps  the  morals  of  a  nation ; 
With  morning  drams, 
A  fiUliy  custom  which  he  catmht  from  thee, 
Clean  from  his  former  practice,  now  he  saps 
His  youthful  vigour.— Cumbhrland, 
Courtiers  undermine  one  another's  interests  at  court; 
'  To  be  a  man  of  business  is,  in  other  words,  to  be  a 
plague  ami  spy,  a  treacherous  supplanter  and  wjif^e?-- 
viiner  Df  the  peace  of  families.'— South. 


TO  EKADIC  ATE,  EXTIRPATE,  EXTERMINATE. 

To  eradicate^  from  radix  the  root,  is  to  get  out  by  the 
root ;  extirpate^  from  ex  and  stirps  tlie  stem,  is  to  gel 
out  the  stock,  to  destroy  it  thoroughly.  In  the  natural 
?cnse  we  itiay  eradicate  noxious  weeds  whenever  we 
pull  tliem  from  the  ground ;  but  we  can  never  extirpate 
all  noxious  weeds,  as  they  always  disseminate  their 
seeds  and  spring  up  afresh.  These  words  are  seldomer 
used  in  the  pliysical  than  in  the  moral  sense ,  where 
ihe  former  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  are  conceived 
to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  as  habits,  vices,  abuses, 
evils ;  and  the  latter  to  whatever  is  united  or  supposed 
to  be  united  into  a  race  or  family,  and  is  destroyed 
root  and  branch.  Youth  is  the  season  when  vicious 
habits  may  he  thoroughly  eradicated;  'It  nuist  be 
every  man's  care  to  begin  by  eradicatimr  those  corrup- 
tions which,  at  diflorent  times,  have  tempted  him  to 
violate  conscience.' — Ulair,  By  the  universal  deluge 
the  whole  liutnan  race  was  extirpated^  with  theexcep- 
lion  of  JVoah  and  his  family  ; 

Go  thou,  ingi'irious,  from  th'  embattled  plain  ; 
Ships  thou  hist  store,  and  nearest  to  the  main : 
A  nobler  c?re  ilie  Grecians  shall  employ. 
To  combat,  conquer,  and  extirpate  Troy. — Pope. 
Exterminate^  in  Latin  extcrminatus,  participle  of 
cxtentiino^  *rom  ex  or  extra,  and  terminus,  signifies  to 
expel  beyniid  a  boundaiy  (of  life),  that  is,  out  of  exist- 
ence.   It  ja  used  only  in  regard  to  sucii  things  as  have 
life,  and  designates  a  violent  and  immediate  action; 
extirpate,  on  the  other  hand,  may  designate  a  progres- 
siv2  action:  the  former  may  be  said  of  individuals, 
but  the  attcr  is  employed  in  the  collective  sense  only. 
Plague,  pestilence,  i'aaune,  extirpate :  theswoid  exter- 
mntates ;  'So  violent  and  black  were  Hainan's  pas- 
sions, that  he  resolved  to  exterminate  the  whole  nation 
to  whicli  RIordecai  belonged.'- Blair. 

TO  DEFACE,  DISFIGURE,  DEFORM. 
Deface,  disfigure,  and  deform  signify  literally  to 
spoil  the  face,  figure,  and  form. 
I  Deface  expresses  more  than  either  deform,  or  dis- 
figure.  To  deface  is  an  act  of  destruction  ;  it  is  the 
actual  destruciion  of  that  which  has  before  existed :  to 
disfigure  is  either  an  act  of  destruction  or  an  erroneous 
execution,  which  takes  away  the  figure:  to  deform 
is  altogether  an  imperfect  execution,  which  renders  the 
form  what  it  should  not  be.  A  thing  is  defaced  by 
design;  it  is  disfigured  either  by  design  or  accident; 
it  is  (/c/ormed  either  by  anerrouror  by  the  nature  of  the 
thing. 

Persons  only  deface;   persons  or  things  disfigure; 
things  are  most  commonly  deformed  of  themselves. 
That  may  be  defaced,  the  face  or  external  surface  of 
which  may  be  injured  or  destroyed  ; 
Yet  she  had  heard  an  ancient  rumour  fly 
(Long  cited  by  the  people  of  the  sky), 
That^times  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan  race 
Her  Carthage  ruin,  and  her  tow'rs  deface.— Dryden. 
That  may  be  disfigured  or  deformed,  the  figure  or  form 
of  which  is  imperlect  or  maybe  rendered  imperfect; 
'  It  is  but  too  obvious  that errours  are  committed  in  this 
part  of  religion  (devotion).     These  frequently  dis- 
figure its  apprarnnce  before  the  world,  and  subject  it 
to  unjust  reproach.' — Blair. 
A  beauteous  maid  above ;  but  magicJc  art 
With  barking  dogs  deformed  her  netfier  part. 

Dryden. 
A  fine  painting  or  piece  of  writing  is  defaced  which  is 
torn  or  besmeared  with  diit:  a  fine  building  is  dis- 
figured by  any  want  of  symmetry  in  its  parts:  a  build- 
ing is  deformed  that  is  made  contrary  to  all  foim.    A 


statue  may  be  defaced,  disfigured,  and  dcj  rmtd:  it  Is 
defaced  when  any  violence  is  done  to  the  face  or  any 
outward  part  of  the  body  ;  it  Is  disfigured  by  the  losi 
of  a  limb  ;  it  is  deformed  if  made  contrary  uj  the  per 
feet  form  of  a  person  or  thing  to  be  represented. 

Inanimate  objects  are  mostly  defaced  or  disfiguicd^ 
but  seldom  deformed ;  animate  objects  are  either  dis- 
figured or  defoi-vied,  but  not  defaced.  A  perscii  may 
disfigure  himself  by  his  dress ;  he  is  drfonncd  by  the 
hand  of  nature. 

BANE,  PEST,  RUIN. 

Banc,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  name  of  a  polsonou 
plant  ;ycsf,  iu  French  peste,  Latin  pcsiis  a  plague, 
from  pastum,  participle  of  pasco  to  feed  upon  or  con- 
sume ;  ?i(m,  iu  French  ritiuc,  Latin  ryma,  from  ruo 
to  rush,  signifies  the  falling  into  a  rum,  or  the  cause 
of  ruin. 

These  terms  borrow  their  figurative  signification 
from  three  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  world  ;  namely,  ' 
poison,  plague,  and  destruction.  Bone  is  said  ot 
things  only  ;  pest  of  persons  only  ;  whatever  produces 
a  deadly  corruption  is  the  banc ;  \vlioever  is  as  ob- 
noxious as  the  plague  is  a  pest:  luxury  iti  the  bane  of 
civil  society;  gaming  is  the  iajfe  of  all  youth ;  syco- 
phants are  the  ;jcs(s  of  society  ; 

Firet  dire  Cliinuera's  conquest  was  enjoined  ; 

This  pest  he  slaughter'd  (for  he  read  the  skies), 

And  trusted  heaven's  informing  prodigies. — Pope. 

Be  this,  O  mother !  your  religious  care; 

I  go  to  rouse  soft  Paris  to  the  war. 

Oh  I  would  kind  earth  the  hateful  wretch  embrace, 

That  pest  of  Troy,  that  ruin  of  our  race. 

Deep  to  the  dark  abyss  might  he  descend, 

Troy  yet  should  flourish,  and  my  sorrows  end. 

Pope. 

Bane  when  compared  with  ruin  does  not  convey  so 
strong  a  meaning ;  tlie  former  in  its  positive  sense  is 
tliat  whicli  tends  to  mischief; 

Pierc'd  througii  the  dauntless  heart  then  tumbles  slain, 
And  from  his  fatal  courage  finds  his  bane.— Vope. 
Ruin  is  that  which  actually  causes  i-uin:  a  love  of 
pleasure  is  the  bane  of  all  young  men  whose  fortune 
depends  on  the  exercise  of  their  talents:  drinking  is 
the  ruin  of  all  who  indulge  themselves  in  it  to  excess 

POISON,  VENOM. 

PoisoVf  in  French  poison,  comes  from  the  Latin 
potia  a  potion  or  drink;  venom,  in  French  vevi?i, 
Latin  vcr^eitum,  comes  probably  from  venm  the  veins, 
because  it  circulates  rapidly  through  the  veins,  and 
infects  the  blood  in  a  deadly  manner. 

Poison  is  a  general  term  ;  in  its  original  meaning  it 
signifies  any  potion  which  acts  destructively  upon  the 
system  ;  venom  is  a  species  of  deadly  or  malignant 
poison :  a  poison  may  be  either  slow  or  quick ;  a 
venom  is  always  most  active  in  its  nature;  a  poison 
must  be  administered  inwardly  to  have  its  effect;  a 
venom  will  act  by  an  external  application:  the  juice 
of  the  hellebore  is  a  poison;  the  tongue  of  the  adder 
and  the  tooth  of  the  viper  contain  venom :  many 
plants  are  unfit  to  be  eaten  on  accounlofitie  poisonous 
quality  which  is  in  them  ;  the  Indians  are  in  the  habit 
of  dipping  the  tips  of  their  arrows  in  tivenomous  juice, 
which  renders  the  slightest  wound  mortal. 

Tlie  moral  application  of  these  terms  is  clearly 
drawn  from  their  proper  acceptation  :  the  poison  must 
be  infused  or  injected  into  the  subject ;  the  venom  acta 
upon  him  externally:  bad  principles  are  justly  com- 
pared to  a  poison,  which  some  are  so  unhappy  as  to 
suck  in  with  their  mothers'  milk ; '  The  Devil  can  con- 
vey the  poison  of  his  suggestions  quicker  than  the  agi- 
tation of  thought  or  the  strictures  of  fancy.'— South. 
The  shafts  of  envy  are  peculiarly  venomous  when 
directed  against  iJiose  in  elevated  situations; 
As  the  venom  spread 

Frightful  convulsions  writli'd  his  tortur'd  limbs. 

Fenton. 

TO  OVERTURN,  OVERTHROW,  SUBVERT, 
INVERT,  REVERSE. 

To  overturn  is  simply  to  turn  over,  winch  may  b« 
more  or  less  gradual :  but  to  overthrow  is  to  threw 
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over,  wliich  wJIl  bt  more  or  less  violent.  To  overturn 
is  to  turn  a  thing  either  with  its  side  or  its  bottom 
upward;  but  to  subvert  is  to  turn  tlint  under  wiiich 
should  be  upward :  to  reverse  is  to  turn  that  before 
whicli  slioufd  be  behind  ;  and  to  invert  is  to  place  that 
on  its  head  wJiich  gliould  rest  on  its  feet.  Tliese  terms 
differ  accordingly  in  tlieir  application  and  circum- 
stances ;  things  are  ovcrtunied  by  contrivance  and 
gradual  means ;  infidels  attempt  to  overturn  Chria- 
tianity  by  tUe  arts  of  ridicule  and  falsehood  ; 
An  age  is  rip'ning  in  revolving  fate, 
When  Troy  shall  overturn  the  Grecian  state. 

Dryden. 

The    French  revolutionists   omrthrcw    their    lawful 
government  by  every  act  of  violence ; 

Thus  prudes,  by  characters  o''erthrown, 
Imagine  that  they  raise  their  own.— Gay. 
To  overUtrn  is  said  of  small  matters  ;  to  subvert  only 
of  national  or  large  concerns  :  domeslnck  economy  may 
be  overturned i  religious  or  political  establish nients  may 
be  subverted ;  'Others,  from  publick  spirit,  laboured 
to  prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  party  should 
prevail,  must  shake,  and  perhaps  subvert,  liie  Spanish 
power.' — Robertson.  That  may  be  overturned 
which  is  simply  set  up ;  that  is  subverted  which  has 
been  established  ;  an  assertion  may  be  overturned  j  the 
best  sanctioned  principles  may  by  artifice  be  subverted. 
To  overturn,  overthrow^  and  subvert  generally  in- 
volve the  destruction  of  the  thing  so  overturned,  over- 
thrown, or  subverted,  or  at  least  render  it  for  the  time 
useless,  and  are,  therefore,  mostly  unallowed  acts; 
hut  reverse  and  invert,  which  have  a  more  particular 
applicatiouj  have  a  less  specifick  character  of  propriety : 
we  may  reverse  a  proposition  by  taking  the  negative 
instead  of  the  aflirmative  ;  a  decree  may  be  reversed 
so  as  to  render  it  nugatory  ;  but  both  of  these  acts  may 
be  right  or  wrong,  according  to  circumstances;  'Our 
ancestors  affected  a  ceitain  pomp  of  style,  and  this 
affectation,  I  suspect,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  so 
frequently  inverting  the  natural  order  of  their  words, 
especially  m  poetry.' — TyrrwhItt.  The  order  of 
particular  things  may  be  inverted  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  parties  ;  but  the  order  of  society  cannot 
be  inverted  without  subverting  all  the  principles  on  , 
which  civil  society  is  built ;  '  He  who  walks  not  up- 
rightly has  neither  from  the  presumption  of  God's 
mercy  reversing  the  deciee  of  his  justice,  nor  from  his 
own  purposes  of  a  future  repentance,  any  sure  ground 
to  set  his  foot  upon.' — South. 

TO  OVERWHELM,  CRUSH. 

To  overwhelm  {v.  To  overbear)  is  to  cover  with  a 
heavy  body,  so  that  one  should  sink  undet  it  ■  to  crush 
is  to  destroy  the  consistency  of  a  thing  by  violent  pres- 
sure. A  thing  may  be  crushed  by  being  overwhelmed^ 
but  it  may  be  overwhelmed  without  being  crushed} 
and  it  may  be  crushed  without  being  overwhelmed. 
The  girlTarpeia,  who  betrayed  the  Capitoline  hill  to 
the  Sabines,  is  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
Iheir  arms,  by  which  she  was  crushed  to  death.  Wlien 
many  persons  fall  on  one,  he  may  be  overwhelmed, 
Dut  not  necessarily  crushed ;  when  a  wagon  goes  over 
a  body,  it  may  be  crushed,  but  not  overwhelmed ^  'Let 
nottlie  political  metaphysicks  of  Jacobins  bieak  prison, 
to  burst  like  a  Levanter,  to  sweep  the  earth  with  their 
hurricane,  and  to  break  up  the  fountains  of  the  great 
deep  to  overwhelm  us.' — BVrke. 

Melt  his  cold  heart,  and  wake  dead  nature  in  him. 

Crush  him  in  thy  arn)s,— Otway. 

TO  ROT,  PUTREFY,  CORRUPT. 
The  dissolution  of  bodies  by  an  internal  process  is 
implied  by  all  these  terms :  but  the  first  two  are  applied 
to  natural  bodies  only;  the  last  to  all  bodies  natuial 
and  moral.    iioJ  is  the  strongest  of  all  these  terms;  it 
denotes  the  last  Btage  in  the  progress  of  dissolution: 
putrefy  expresses  the  progress  towards  rottermess ;  and 
corruption  the  commencement.    After  fruit  has  ar- 
rived It  its  maturity  or  proper  state  of  ripeness,  it  rots ; 
Dcbnte  destroys  despatch,  as  fr(..ls  we  see 
Rot  when  tney  hang  too  long  upon  the  tree. 

DSNHAlkl. 

Meat  which  is  kept  too  \<m%puiiefie8; 


And  draws  the  copious  strtdm  from  swampy  iizia^ 
Wheie  putrefaction  into  life  ferments.— Thomsou 
There  is  a  tendency  in  all  bodies  to  corruption;  imt 
and  wood  corrupt  with  tii^ie;  whatever  is  made,  oi 
done,  or  wished  by  men,  is  equally  liable  to  be  corruvl 
or  to  grow  corrupt; 
After  that  they  again  returned  beene, 
Tliat  in  that  gardin  planted  be  agayne 
And  grow  afresh,  as  they  had  never  seene 
Flesiiy  corruption  nor  mortal  payne. — Spknsbr 


DESTRUCTION,  RUIN. 

destruction,  from  destroy,  and  the  Latin  dcstruw, 
signifies  literally  to  unbuild  that  which  is  raised  up; 
ruin,  from  ths  Latin  ruo  to  fall,  signifies  to  fall  into 
pieces;  destruction  is  an  act  of  imuTediate  violence; 
ruin  is  a  gradual  process ;  a  thing  is  destroyed  by  some 
external  action  upon  it;  a  thing  falls  to  ruin  of  itself. 
We  witness  dcs(rjic(fon  wherever  war  or  the  adverse 
elements  rage  ;  we  witness  min  whenever  the  works 
of  man  are  exposed  to  the  effects  of  time.  Neverthe 
less,  if  destruction  be  more  forcible  and  rapid,  ruin  is 
on  the  oihpr  hand  more  sure  and  complete.  What  is 
destroyed  may  be  rebuilt  or  replaced ;  but  what  is 
ruined  is  lost  for  ever ;  it  is  past  recovery. 

When  houses  or  towns  are  destroyed,  fresh  ones 
rise  up  in  their  place;  but  when  commerce  is  rumc^, 
it  seldom  returns  to  its  old  course. 

Destruction  admits  of  various  degrees:  ruin  is  some- 
thing positive  and  general.  The  property  of  a  man 
may  be  destroyed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  without 
necessarily  involving  \i\sruin; 

Destruction  hangs  o'er  yon  devoted  wall, 

And  nodding  Ilion  wails  th'  impending  fall. — Popk. 
The  ruin  of  a  whole  family  is  oftentimes  the  conse 
quence  of  destruction  by  fire; 

The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day, 

Which  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay; 

When  Priam's  pow'rs,  and  Priam's  self,  shall  fail, 

And  one  prodigious  j-u/'m  swallow  all. — Popk. 

The  health  is  destroyed  by  violent  exercise  or  some 
other  active  cause ;  it  is  ruined  by  a  course  of  inipru 
dent  conduct. 

The  happiness  of  a  family  is  destroyed  by  broils  and 
discord ;  the  morals  of  a  young  man  are  ruined  by  8 
conlinuGd  intercourse  witli  vicious  companions. 

Destruction  may  be  used  either  in  the  proper,  or  the 
improper  sen^se ;  rmn  has  mostly  a  moral  application. 

'J'iie  destruction  of  both  body  and  soul  is  the  con- 
sequence of  sin;  the  rttin  of  a  man,  whether  in  hia 
temporal  or  spiritual  concerns,  is  inevitable,  if  he  follow 
the  dictates  of  misguided  passion.  . 

DESTRUCTIVE,  RUINOUS,  PERNICIOUS. 

Destructive  signifies  producing  destruction  (v.  Dt- 
siruction) ;  7-Hznous,  either  having  or  causing  rMfn  (© 
Destruction) ;  pernicious,  from  the  Latin  pernicies  or 
per  and  ncco  to  kill  violently,  signifies  causing  violent 
and  total  dissolution. 

Destructive  and  ruinous,  as  the  epithets  of  the  pre- 
ceding terms,  have  a  similar  distinction  in  their  sense 
and  application;  fire  and svfotd  are dcsti-uctive  things; 
a  poison  ib  destructive ;  consequences  are  ruinous;  a 
condition  or  state  is  ruinous;  intestine  commotiona 
are  ruinous  to  the  prosperity  of  a  state; 

'T  is  yours  to  save  us  if  you  cease  to  fear; 

Flight,  more  than  shameful,  is  destructive  here. 

Pope 
'  There  have  been  found  in  history  few  conquests  more 
ruinojis  than  that  of  the  Saxons.'— Hume. 

Pernicious  approaches  nearer  to  destructive  than  to 
ruinous;  both  the  former  imply  tendency  to  dissola 
lion,  which  may  be  more  or  less  gradual;  but  the  latter 
refers  us  to  the  result  ilself,  to  the  dissolution  as  already 
having  taken  place :  hence  we  speak  of  the  instrument 
or  cause  as  being  destructive  or  pernicious,  and  the 
action  or  event  as  ruinous;  destructive  is  iipplied  in 
the  most  extended  sense  to  every  object  which  has 
been  created  or  supposed  to  be  so ;  pernicious  is  appli 
cable  only  to  such  objects  as  act  only  in  a  limited  way 
sin  is  equally  rfe5(r7ic«^'7ie  to  both  body  and  soul;  cei 
*am  food  is  pernicious  to  tiie  body;  certain  books  an 
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nemicious  to  the  mind ;  'Tlieeffetts  of  divisions  (In 
a  stale)  are  pernicious  to  tlie  last  degree,  not  only  witli 
regard  to  lliose  advantages  which  they  give  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  but  to  those  private  evils  which  ihey  pro- 
duce in  llie  heart  of  almost  every  particular  person.' — 
Addison. 

TO  CONSUME,  DESTROY,  WASTE. 

Consume,  in  French  coTfswmcr,  Latin  eonswTno,  com- 
pounded of  con  and  sumo,  signifies  to  take  away  alto- 
gether, destroy^  in  Latin  destruo,  compounded  oC  de 
privative  and  struo  to  build,  signifies  to  undo  or  scat- 
ter that  wbico  has  been  raised ;  waste,  from  the  adjec- 
tive vaste  or  desert,  signifies  to  make  waste  or  naked. 

The  idea  of  bringing  that  to  nothing  which  has  been 
something  is  common  to  all  these  terms. 

What  is  consumed  is  lost  for  any  future  purpose ; 
what  is  destroyed  is  rendered  unfit  for  any  purpose 
whatever:  consume  may  therefore  be  to  destroy  as  the 
means  to  the  end;  things  are  often  destroyed  by  being 
consumed :  when  food  is  consumed  it  serves  the  in- 
tended purpose;  but  when  it  is  destroyed  it  serves  no 
purpose,  and  is  likewise  unfit  for  any. 

When  iron  is  consumed  by  rust,  or  the  body  by  dis- 
ease, or  a  house  by  the  flames,  the  things  in  these  cases 
are  literally  destroyed  hy  consumption:  on  the  other 
iiand,  when  life  or  health  is  taken  away,  and  when 
things  are  either  worn  or  torn  so  as  to  be  useless,  they 
are  destroyed; 

Let  not  a  fierce  unruly  joy 

The  settled  quiet  of  the  mind  destroy.— Aumsoii. 

In  the  figurative  signification  consume  is  syr.nnymous 
with  waste  :  the  former  implies  a  reducing  to  nothing; 
the  latter  conveys  also  the  idea  of  misuse:  to  waste  is 
to  consume  uselessly  ;  much  time  is  consumed  in  com- 
plaining, which  might  be  employed  in  remedying  the 
evils  complained  of;  '  Mr.  Boyle,  speaking  of  a  certain 
mineral,  tells  us  that  a  man  may  consume  his  whole 
life  in  the  study,  without  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of 
its  qualities.' — Addison.  Idlers  waste  their  time  be- 
cause tliey  do  not  properly  estimate  its  value:  those 
who  consume  their  strength  and  their  resources  in  fruit- 
less endeavours  to  eflect  what  is  impracticable,  are 
unfitted  for  doing  what  might  be  beneficial  to  them- 
selves :  it  is  an  idle  waste  of  one's  powers  to  employ 
Ihem  in  building  up  new  systems,  and  making  men  dis- 
iaUsfied  with  those  already  established; 

For  this  I  mourn,  till  grief  or  dire  disease, 

Shall  waste  the  form  whose  crime  it  was  to  please. 

POPK. 


-TO  DEMOLISH.  RAZE,  DISMANTLE, 
DESTROY. 

The  throwing  down  what  has  been  built  up  is  the 
common  Idea  included  in  all  these  terms. 

Demolish,  from  the  Latin  demolior,  nnd  moles  a 
mass,  signifies  to  decompound  whathasbeen  in  a  mass; 
raze  like  erase  («.  To  blot  out)  signifies  the  making 
smooth  or  even  witli  the  ground;  dismantle,  in  French 
demanteler,  signifies  to  deprive  of  the  mantle  or 
guard  ;  destroy,  from  the  Latin  destruo,  compounded  of 
the  nc'vative  dc  and  struo  to  build,  signifies  properly  to 
pull  down. 

A  fabrick  is  demolished  by  scattering  all  its  compo- 
nent parts;  it  is  mostly  an  unlicensed  act  of  caprice; 
it  is  *  razed  by  way  of  punishment,  that  it  may  be  left 
as  a  monument  of  publick  vengeance;  a  fortress  is  dis- 
mantled from  motives  of  prudence,  in  order  to  render 
it  defenceless ;  places  are  destroyed  by  various  means 
and  from  various  motives,  that  they  may  not  exist  any 
longer. 

Individuals  may  demolish  ;  justice  causes  a  raxure; 
a  general  orders  towers  to  be  dismantled  and  fortifica- 
tions to  be  destroyed; 

From  the  demolisli'd  towers  the  Trojans  throw 

Huge  heaps  of  stones,  that  falling  crush  the  foe. 

Dryden. 

Great  Diomcde  has  oompass'd  round  with  walls 

The  city  which  Argyripa  he  calls. 

From  his  own  Argosnam'd;  we  touch'd  with  joy 

The  royal  hand  that  raz^d  unhappy  Troy.— Drydbn. 


♦  Vide  Abbf!  Girard  ■ 
detruire  " 


'  Demolir,  raser,  demanteler, 


O'er  the  drear  spot  see  desolaLion  spread, 
And  the  dismantled  walls  in  ruin  lie. — Moore. 
We,  for  myself  I  speok,  and  all  the  name 
Of  Grecians  who  to  Troy's  destruction  came. 
Not  one  but  suflered  and  too  dearly  bought 
The  prize  of  honour  which  in  armf  he  sought. 

Drvden 

TO  BEREAVE,  DEPRIVE,  STRIP. 

Bereave,  in  Saxon  bereafian,  German  berauben,  &c 
is  compounded  of  bo  and  reave  or  rob,  Saxon  reafiaiii 
German  7-aube.n,  Low  German  roofen,  &c.  Latin  ?-a- 
pina  and  rapio  to  catch  or  seize,  signifying  to  take 
away  contrary  to  one's  wishes;  deprive^  compounded 
of  rfe  and ;?rive,  Fiench;7Tii;er,  Latin  privo,  (wmpri- 
vus  private,  signifies  to  make  that  one's  own  which 
was  another's;  strip  is  in  German  strcifen,  Low  Ger- 
man streipeUj  stroepeii,  Swedish  striifva,  probably 
changed  from  the  Latin  surripio  to  snatch  by  stealth. 

To  bereave  expresses  more  than  deprive,  but  less 
than  strip,  which  in  this  sense  is  figurative,  and  de- 
notes a  total  bereavement ;  one  is  bereaved  of  children, 
deprived  of  pleasures,  and  stripped  of  properly:  we 
are  bereaved  of  that  on  whicli  we  set  most  value; 
the  act  of  bereamng  does  violence  to  our  inclination: 
we  are  deprived  of  the  ordinary  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  life  ;  they  cease  to  be  ours:  we  }s\ a  stripped 
of  the  things  which  we  most  want;  we  are  theicby 
rendered  as  it  were  naked.  Deprivations  are  prepara 
toiy  to  bereavements ;  if  we  cannot  bear  the  one  pa 
tiently,  we  may  expect  to  sink  under  the  other;  corn 
mon  prudence  should  teach  us  to  look  with  unconcern 
on  our  deprivations  :  Christian  faith  should  enable  us 
to  consider  every  bereavement  as  a  step  to  perfection ; 
that  when  stripped  of  all  worldly  goods  we  may  be 
invested  with  diose  more  exalted  and  lasting  honours 
which  await  the  faithful  disciple  of  Christ. 

We  are  bereaved  of  our  dearest  hopes  and  enjoy- 
ments by  the  dispensations  of  Providence; 

O  first-created  Being,  and  thou  great  Word, 
Let  there  be  light,  and  light  was  over  all ; 
Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree? 

MiLTOH 

Casualties  deprive  us  of  many  little  advantages  Of 
gratifications  which  fall  in  our  way  ; 

Too  daring  bard  I  whose  unsuccessful  pride 
TI)'  immortal  muses  in  their  art  defied ; 
Til'  avenging  muses  of  the  light  of  day 
Depriv'd  his  eyes,  and  snatch'd  his  voice  awaj». 

Pope. 

Men  are  active  in  stripping  each  other  of  their  jus 
rigiits  and  privileges;  'From  the  uncertainty  of  lif<». 
moralists  have  endeavoured  to  sink  the  estimation  o^ 
its  pleasures,  and  if  they  could  not  strip  the  seductions 
of  vice  of  tlieir  present  enjoyment,  at  least  to  Voad 
(hem  with  the  fear  of  their  end.' — Mackenzie. 


DEPREDATION,  ROBBERY. 

Depredation,  in  Latin  deprcedatio,  from  prtsda  a 
prey,  signifies  the  act  of  spoiling  or  laying  waste,  as 
well  as  taking  away;  robbery,  on  the  other  hand,  sig 
nifies  simply  tfie  removal  or  taking  away  from  another 
by  violence.  Every  depredation,  therefiirn,  includes  a 
robbery,  but  not  vice  versd.  A  depredation  is  always 
attended  with  mischief  to  some  one,  though  not  always 
with  advantage  to  the  depredator;  but  the  robber 
always  calculates  on  getting  something  for  himself. 
Depredations  are  often  committed  for  the  indulgence 
of  private  animosity;  robbery  is  always  committed 
from  a  thirst  for  gain. 

Depredation  is  either  the  publick  act  of  *  commu- 
nity, or  the  private  act  of  individuals;  robbery  mostly 
the  private  act  of  individuals.  Depredations  are  com- 
mitted wherever  the  occasion  offers  ;  in  open  or  covert 
places :  robberies  are  committed  either  on  the  persons 
or  houses  of  individuals.  In  farmer  times  neighbour 
ing  states  used  to  commit  frequent  depredations  on 
each  other,  even  when  not  in  a  state  of  open  hostility; 
robberies  were,  however,  then  less  frequent  than  at 
present;  '  As  the  delay  of  making  war  may  sometimes 
be  detrimental  to  individuals,  who  have  suffered  by 
depredations  from  foreign  poter^tates,  our  laws  havi^ 
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in  some  fespecta,  orii^ed  the  subject  with  powers  to 
impel  the  prerogative,  by  directing  the  ministers  to 
issue  letters  of  marque.'— Blackstone.  '  Fiom  all 
this,  what  is  my  inference  1  That  this  new  system  of 
robbery  in  France  cannot  be  rendered  safe  by  any  art.' 
—Burke 

Depredation  is  used  in  the  proper  and  bad  sense, 
for  animals  as  well  as  for  men  ;  robbery  may  be  em- 
ployed figuratively  and  in  the  indifierent  sense.  Birds 
are  great  depredators  in  the  cornfields;  bees  may  be 
said  to  plunder  or  rob  the  flowers  of  their  sweets. 


TO  DEPRIVE,  DEBAR,  ABRIDGE. 

Deprive  (v.  To  bereave)  conveys  the  idea  of  either 
taking  away  that  which  one  has,  or  withholding  that 
which  one  may  have;  debar,  from  de  and  bar,  signify- 
ng  to  prevent  by  means  of  a  bar,  conveys  the  idea 
only  of  withholdmg;  abridge  (v.  To  abridge)  conveys 
that  also  of  taking  away.  Depriving  is  a  coercive 
measure;  debar  and  abridge  are  merely  acts  of  autho- 
rity. We  are  deprived  of  that  which  is  of  the  first 
necessity;  we  are  debarred  of  privileges,  enjoyments, 
opportunities,  &c, ;  we  are  abridged  of  comforts,  plea- 
sures, conveniences,  &c.  Criminals  are  deprived  of 
their  liberty  ;  their  friends  are  in  extraordinary  cases 
(Ze6a7're(Z  the  privilege  of  seeing  them;  thus  men  are 
often  abridged  of  their  comforts  in  consequence  of 
their  own  faults. 

Dcprioation  and  debarrivg  sometimes  arise  from 
things  as  well  as  persons;  abridging  is  always  the 
voluntary  act  of  conscious  agents.  Misfortunes  some- 
times deprive  a  person  of  the  means  of  living  ;  the 
poor  are  often  debarred,  by  their  poverty,  of  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  their  duty;  it  may  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  abridge  young  people  of  their  pleasures 
wlien  they  do  not  know  how  to  make  a  good  use  of 
them.  Religion  teaches  men  to  be  resigned  under  the 
severest  deprivations ;  it  is  painful  to  be  debarred  the 
society  of  those  we  love,  or  to  abridge  others  of  any 
advantage  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  en- 
joying. 

When  used  as  reflective  verbs  they  preserve  the 
came  analogy  in  their  signification.  An  extravagant 
person  deprives  himself  of  the  power  of  doing  good  ; 
'Of  what  small  moment  to  your  real  hpppiness  are 
many  of  those  injuries  which  draw  forth  your  resent- 
ment? Can  they  deprive  you  of  peace  of  conscience, 
of  the  satisfaction  of  having  acted  a  right  part?' — 
Blair.  A  person  may  debar  himself  of  any  pleasure 
from  particular  motives  of  prudence;  'Active  and 
masculine  spirits,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  neither  can 
nor  ought  to  remain  at  rest.  If  tliey  'debar  themselves 
from  aiming  at  a  noble  object,  their  desires  will  move 
downward.' — Hughes.  A  miser  abridges  himself  of 
every  enjoyment  in  order  to  gratify  his  ruling  passion  ; 
'The  personal  liberty  of  individuals  in  this  kingdom 
cannot  ever  be  abridged  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the 
magistrate.' — Blackstonk. 


CAPTURE,  SEIZURE,  PRIZE. 

Capture^  in  French  capture,  Latin  r.aptura,  from 
captus,  participle  of  capio  to  take,  signifies  either  the 
act  of  taking,  or  the  tiling  taken,  bat  mostly  the  for- 
mer;  seizure,  from  seize,  in  French  saisir,  signifies 
only  the  act  of  seizing;  prize,  in  French  prise,  from 
pris,  participle  of  prendre  to  take,  signifies  only  the 
thing  taken. 

Capture  and  seizure  difler  in  the  mode:  a  capture  is 
made  by  force  of  arms;  a  seizure  by  direct  and  per- 
sonal violence.  The  capture  of  a  town  or  an  island 
requires  an  army;  the  seizure  of  property  is  effected 
by  the  exertions  of  an  individual.  A  seizure  always 
requires  some  force,  which  a  capture  does  not.  A 
capture  may  be  made  on  an  unresisting  object;  it  is 
merely  the  taking  into  possession:  a  seizure  supposes 
much  eagerness  for  possession  on  the  one  hand,  and 
reluctance  to  yield  on  the  other  Merchant  vessels  are 
captured  which  are  not  in  a  stale  to  make  resistance; 
contraband  goods  are  seized  by  the  police  officers. 

Ac%pturc\\BB  always  something  legitimate  init;  it  is 
a  publick  measure  flowing  from  authority,  or  in  the 
course  of  lawful  warfare;  'The  late  Mr.  Robert  Wood, 
in  his  essay  on  the  original  genius  and  writings  of 
Homer,  inclines  to  think  tlie  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were 


finished  about  lialf  a  century  afler  x\\b  capture  of  Troy. 
— CuMBicRi,AND.  A  seizure  is  a  private  measure,  fre 
quentiy  as  unlawful  and  unjust  as  it  is  violent;  it  de- 
pends on  the  will  of  the  individual;  'Many  of  the 
dangers  imputed  of  old  to  exorbitant  wealth  are  now 
at  an  end.  The  ricli  are  neither  waylaid  by  robbers, 
nor  watched  by  informers;  there  is  nothing  to  he 
dreaded  from  proscriptions  or  seizures.' — Johnson.  A 
capture  is  general,  it  respects  the  act  of  taking:  a 
prize  is  particular,  it  regards  the  object  taken,  and  its 
value  to  the  captor:  many  captures  are  made  by  sea 
which  never  become  ;jrizes ;  'Sensible  of  their  own 
force,  and  allured  by  tlie  prospect  of  so  ricli  a  prize. 
the  northern  barbarians,  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
fjonorius,  assailed  at  once  all  the  frontiers  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.' — Hume. 

BOOTY,  SPOIL,  PREY. 
These  words  mark  a  species  of  capture. 
Booty,  in  French  butin,  Danish  b?itte,  Dutch  byyt^ 
Teutonick  beuie,  probably  comes  from  the  Teutonick 
bat  a  useful  thing,  denoting  tlie  thing  taken  for  its  use ; 
spoil,  tn  French  depouilU,  Latin  spolium,  in  Greek 
cfKuKov,  signifies  the  things  stripped  off  from  the  deadj 
from  (TuXtfw,  Hebrew  7ID  to  spoil;  prey,  in  French 
proie,  Latin  proida,  is  not  improbably  changed  from 
prmvdo,prendo,  or  prehendo  to  lay  hold  of,  signifying 
the  thing  seized. 

The  first  two  are  used  as  military  terms  or  in  attacks 
on  an  enemy,  the  latter  in  cases  of  particular  violence. 
The  soldier  gets  his  booty ;  tiie  combatant  his  spoils  ; 
the  carnivorous  animal  his  prey.     Booty  respects  what 
is  of  personal  service  to  the  captor;  spoils  whatever 
serves  to  designate  his  triumph;  prey  inc\u6Gs  what- 
ever gratifies  the  appetite  and  is  to   be   consumed. 
When  a  town  is  taken,  soldiers  are  too  busy  in  the 
work  of  destruction  and  mischief  to  carry  away  much 
booty ;  in  every  battle  the  arms  and  personal  property 
of  the  slain  enemy  are  the  lawful  spoils  of  the  victor; 
the  hawk  pounces  on  his  prey,  and  carries  him  up  to 
his  nest; 
'T  was  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  sleep  repairs 
Our  bodies  worn  with  toils,  our  minds  with  cares, 
When  Hector's  ghost  before  my  sight  appears  : 
A  bloody  shroud  he  seem'd,  and  bath'd  in  tears, 
Unlike  that  Hector  who  return'd  Hom  toils 
Of  war,  triumphant  in  .^acian  spoils. — Drydew. 
Greediness  stimulates  to  lake  booty ;  ambition  pro 
duces  an  eagerness  tor  spoils;   a  ferocious  appetite 
impels  to  a  search  for  prey.    Among  the  ancients  the 
prisoners  of  war  who  were  made  slaves  constituted  a 
part  of  their  booty;  and  even  in  later  periods  such  a 
capture  was  good  booty,  when  ran.^om  was  paid  for 
those  who  could  liberate  themselves.    Among  some 
savages  the  head  or  limb  of  an  enemy  constituted  part 
of  1  heir  spoils.    Among  cannibals  the  prisoners  of  war 
are  iheprey  of  the  conquerors. 

Booty  and  prey  are  oAen  used  in  an  extended  and 
figurative  sense.  Plunderers  obtain  a  rich  booty ;  the 
diligent  bee  returns  loaded  with  its  booty;*  'When 
they  (the  French  National  Asiienibly)  had  finally  de- 
termined on  a  stale  resource  from  church  booty,  they 
came  on  the  Hth  of  April,  1790,  to  a  solenm  resolu 
tion  on  the  suliject.' — Burke.  It  is  necessary  that 
animals  should  become  a  prey  to  man,  in  order  that 
man  may  not  become  a  preij  to  them;  every  thing  in 
nature  becomes  a  prey  to  another  thing,  vv'hicli  in  its 
turn  fiiWs  a  prey  to  something  else.  All  is  change  but 
order.  Man  is  a  prey  to  the  diseases  of  his  body  or 
his  mind,  and  after  death  to  the  worms  ; 

The  wolf,  who  from  the  nightly  ford 

Forth  drags  the  bleating  prey,  ne'er  drank  her  milk. 

Nor  wore  her  warming  fleece.— Thomson. 


RAVAGE,  DESOLATION,  DEVASTATION. 

Ravage  comes  from  the  Latin  rapio,  and  the  Greek 
(ipTTtJ^d),  signifying  a  seizing  or  tearing  away;  desola- 
tion, from  solus  alone,  signifies  made  solitary  or  re 
duced  to  solitude;  devastation,  in  Latin  dcvastatio 
from  devasto  to  lay  waste,  signifies  reducing  to  a  was! f 
or  desert. 

*VideRouband.  "  Proic,  hutln  " 
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Banfl^c  expresses  ess  tlutn  either  desolation  o\:  de- 
•castdtion:  a  breaking,  tearing,  or  closlroying  is  im- 
plied it)  the  wiix6.ravage;   hat  tlie  desolation  goes  to 
the  entire  unpeopling  a  land,  and  ihe  devastation  to  the 
entire  clearing  away  of  every  vestige  of  cultivation. 
Torrents,  ttaaies,  tempests,  and  wild  beaets  raua^c; 
Beasts  of  prey  retire,  that  all  night  long, 
Urg'd  by  necessity,  had  raugM  the  dark, 
As  if  their  conscious  ravage  shuim'd  the  light, 
Asliaiu'd. — Thomson. 
War,  plague,  and  famine  desolate  ; 

Amid  thy  bow'rs  the  tyrant's  hand  is  seen, 
And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green. 

Goldsmith. 
Armies  of  barbarians,  who  inundate  a  country,  carry 
devastation  with  them  wherever  lliey  go ;  '  How  much 
the  strength  of  the  Roman  republick  is  impaired,  and 
what  dreadful  devastation  has  gone  forth  into  all  its 
provinces!'— Mklmoth  {Letters  of  Cicero).  *  No- 
thing resists  ravages,  they  are  rapid  and  terrible ; 
nothing  arrejits  desulation,  it  is  cruel  and  unpitying; 
devastation  spares  nothing,  it  is  ferocious  and  inde- 
fatigable. Ravages  spread  alarm  and  terrour ;  deso- 
lation^ grief  aud  despair ;  devastation,  dread  and 
horrour. 

Ravage  is  employed  likewise  in  the  moral  applica- 
tion ;  desolation  and  devastation  only  in  the  proper  ap- 
plication to  countries.  Disease  makes  its  ravages  on 
beauty;  death  makes  its  ravages  among  men  in  a  more 
terrible  degree  at  one  time  than  at  aiiotlier ; 
Would  one  tiiink  'twere  possible  for  love 
To  make  sucli  ravage  iu  a  noble  soul  % — Addison. 


OVERSPREAD,  OVERRUN,  RAVAGE. 
To  overspread  signifies  simply  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  a  body ;  but  to  overran  is  a  modeof  spread- 
ing, namely,  by  running:  things  in  geiu-'ral,  therefore, 
are  said  to  overspread  which  admitof  extension  ;  no- 
thing can  be  said  to  overrun  but  what  literally  or 
figuratively  runs:  rhe  face  \&  overspread  with  spots; 
tlie  ground  is  overrun  with  weeds.  To  o^/erruu  oJid 
to  ravage  are  both  employed  to  Imply  the  active  and 
extended  destruclion  of  an  enemy  ;  but  the  former  ox- 
presses  more  than  the  latier ;  a  suiall  body  may  ravage 
in  particular  parts;  but  inmiense  numbers  are  said  to 
overrun,  as  they  run  into  every  part:  the  Barbarians 
overran  ali  Europe,  and  settled  in  different  countries  ; 
detachments  are  sent  out  to  ravage  the  country  or 
neighbourhood;  'Tlie  storm  of  hail  and  fire,  with  the 
darkness  that  overspread  the  land  for  three  days,  are 
described  with  great  strength.' — Addison.  *  Most  des- 
potick.  governments  are  naturally  overrun  with  igno- 
rance and  barbarity.' — Addison.  'While  Heiod  was 
absent,  the  thieves  of  Trachonites  ravaged  with  their 
depredations  ali  the  parts  of  Judea  and  CceloSyria 
that  lay  witliiu  their  reach.' — Prideaux. 


RAPINE,  PLUNDER,  PILLAGE. 

The  idea  of  property  talten  from  another  contrary  to 
his  consent  is  included  in  all  these  terms:  but  the  term 
rapine  includes  most  violence;  p/u7i(/e7' includes  most 
removal  or  carrying  away ;  pillage  most  search  and 
scrutiny  after.    A  soldier,  who  makes  a  sudden  incur- 
sion into  an  enemy's  country,  and  carries  away  what- 
ever comes  within  his  reach,  is  guilty  of  rapine; 
Upon  tlie  banks 
Of  Tweed,  slow  winding  thro'  the  vale,  the  seat 
Of  war  and  rapine  once. — Somervillk. 
Robbers  frequently  carry  away  much  plunder  when 
they  break  into  houses;  'Ship-money  was  pitched  upon 
as  fit  to  be  formed  by  excise  and  taxes,  and  the  burden 
"  of  the  subjects  took  off  by  plunderings  and  sequestra- 
tions.'— South.    When  an  army  sack  a  town  they 
strip  it  of  every  thing  that  is  to  be  found,  and  go  away 
loaded  with  pillage;  'Although  the  Erotrians  for  a 
time  stood  resolutely  to  the  defence  of  their  city,  it  was 
given  up  by  treachery  on  the  seventh  day,  and  pillaged 
and  destroyed  iu  a  most  barbarous  manner  by  the  Per- 

•  Vide  Koubaud ;  "  Ravager,  desoler  devaster,  eac- 
cager." 


sians.'— CuMnERLA.ND.  Mischief  rind  bK^Klslied  attend 
rapine;  loss  attends /'/((7it/e7*;  dlftLie^s  and  ruin  foUo\»' 
wherever  Iheie  lias  been  piLluge. 


RAPACIOUS,  RAVENOUS,  VORACIOUS, 
Rapacious,  in  Latin  rapax,  O'om  rapio  to  sci2e,£ig- 
nhies  seizing  or  grasping  a  thing  with  an  eager  desiie 
to  hiWG;  ravenous,  from  the  Lalir  rabfs  a  fury,  aud 
rapio  to  seize,  signifies  the  same  as  r*apacious  :  vara 
cious,  from  voro  to  devour,  signiHes  an  cagcuieBs  to 
devour. 

The  idea  of  greediness,  which  forms  the  leading 
features  in  the  signilicati(m  of  all  these  terms,  is  varied 
in  the  subject  and  the  object:  rapacious  is  the  quality 
peculiar  to  beasts  of  prey,  or  of  men  who  are  actuated 
by  a  simihu-  spirit  of  plunder;  'A  diisplay  of  our 
wealth  before  rubbers  is  not  the  way  to  restiain  tlieir 
boldness,  or  to  lessen  their  rapacity.^ — Burke.  Ra 
venous  and  voracious  are  common  to  all  animals, 
when  impelled  by  hunger.  The  beasts  of  ilie  forest 
are  rapacious  at  all  times ;  all  animals  are  more  or  less 
ravenous  or  voracious,  as  circumstances  may  make 
them:  the  rapacious  applies  to  the  seizing  of  other 
animals  as  food ;  the  ravenous  applies  to  the  seizing  of 
any  tiling  which  one  takes  for  one's  food ; 
Ap=\m  the  holy  fires  on  altars  burn. 
And  once  again  the  rav'noua  bitds  return. 

Dr^  ukn. 
A  lion  is  rapacious  when  it  seizesonits  piey;  it  is 
ravenous  in  the  act  of  conpuming  ir.  The  word 
ravenous  respects  the  haste  with  which  one  eats;  the 
word  voracious  respects  the  quantity  whicli  one  con- 
sumes ; 

Ere  you  remark  another's  sin, 
Bid  i-liy  own  conscience  look  within  ; 
Control  thy  more  voracious  bill. 
Nor  for  a  breakfast  nations  kill. — Gay. 
A  ravenous  person  is  loath  to  wait  for  the  dressing  of 
his  food;  he  consumes  it  without  any  preparation  :  a 
voracious  \ierson  not  only  eats  ki  haste,  but  he  con 
sumes  great  quantities,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  a 
long  time.     Abstinence  from  food,   for  an  unusua! 
lenyth,  will  make  any  liealthy  cvealare ravenous  jlmbit 
uarintemperiujce  in  eating,  or  a  diseased  appetite,  wih 
produce  voracity. 

As  the  leading  idea  in  the  term  rapacious  is  that  of 
plunder,  it  may  be  extended  to  things  figuratively; 
'  Any  of  these,  without  regarding  the  pains  of  church' 
men,  grudge  them  those  small  reniainsof  ancient  piety, 
which  the  rapacity  of  some  ages  has  scarce  left  to  tiie 
church.'— Spuat. 


SANGUINARY,  BLOODY,  BLOOD-THIRSTY. 

Savgvinary,  from  sanguis,  is  employed  both  in  the 
sense  of  bloody  or  having  bloody  blood-thirsi^,  or  the 
thirsting  after  blood:  sanguinary,  in  the  first  case,  re- 
lates only  to  blood  shed,  as  a  sanguinary  ent;agemenl. 
or  a  sanguinary  coniMcl;  'They  have  seen  the  French 
rebel  against  a  mild  and  lawful  monarch  with  more 
fury  tlian  ever  any  people  has  been  known  to  rise 
against  the  most  illegal  usurper  or  the  most  sanguinary 
tyrant.'— Burke.  Bloody  is  used  in  the  familiar  ap- 
plication, to  denote  the  simple  presence  of  bloody  as  a 
bloody  coat,  or  a  bloody  sword ; 

And  from  the  wound, 
Black  hlondy  drops  distill'd  upon  the  ground. 

Drydkn. 

In  the  second  case,  sanguinary  is  employed  to  cha 
racterize  the  tempers  of  persons  only ;  blood-thirsty  to 
characterize  the  tempers  of  persons  or  animals:  the 
French  revolution  has  given  us  many  specimens  how 
sanguinary  men  may  become  who  are  abandoned  to 
their  own  furious  passions;  tigers  are  by  nature  the 
most  blood-thirsty  of  all  creatures;  'The  Peruvians 
fought  not  like  the  Mexicans,  to  glut  blood-thirsty  divi- 
nities with  human  sacririces.'— RoBERTyoN. 

TO  ENCROACH,  INl.lENCII,  INTRUDE, 
INVADE,  INFRINGE. 

Enct-oach,  in  French  cncrocher,  is  compounded  of  ca 
or  m  and  cT-ouc/iCringe  or  creep,  signifying  to  creep  into 
anything;  intrench,  compounded  of  in  and  trench,sij^ 
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niftes  Ic  trench  or  dig  beyond  one's  own  into  anotlier's 
ground ,  intrude,  from  the  Latin  intrudo,  signifies  lite- 
rally to  tUrust  upon ;  and  invade,  from  invado,  signifies 
to  niarcli  in  upon;  infringe,  from  tlie  Latin  infringo, 
compounded  of  in  and  frango,  signifies  to  break  in 
upon. 

All  these  terms  denote  an  unautliorized  procedure ; 
but  the  ivvo  former  designate  gentle  or  silent  actions, 
the  latter  vjoleni  if  not  noisy  actions. 

Encroach  is  often  an  imperceptible  action,  performed 
with  such  art  aa  to  elude  observation  ;  it  is,  according 
loits  iieri7ation,  an  insensible  creeping  into:  intrench 
is  in  fact  a  species  of  encroachment,  namely,  that  per- 
ceptible species  which  consists  in  exceeding  the  bound- 
aries in  marking  out  the  ground  or  space:  it  should  be 
one  of  the  first  objects  of  a  parent  to  check  the  first  in- 
dications of  an  encroaching  disposition  in  their  chil- 
dren; according  to  the  building  laws,  it  is  made  action- 
able for  any  one  to  intrench  upon  the  street  or  publick 
road  with  their  houses  or  gardens. 

In  an  extended  application  of  these  terms  we  may 
Bpeak  of  encroaching  on  a  person's  time,  or  intrench- 
ing on  the  sphere,  &c.  of  another  :  intrude  and  invade 
designate  an  unauthorized  entry;  the  former  in  viola- 
tion of  right,  equity,  or  good  manners;  the  latter  in 
violation  of  publick  law:  the  former  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  individuals;  the  latter  to  nations  or  large 
communities :  unbidden  guests  ivtrude  themselves 
sometimes  into  families  to  their  no  small  annoyance; 
an  army  never  invades  a  country  without  doing  some 
mischief:  nothing  evinces  a  greater  ignorance  and  im- 
pertinence than  to  inti-ude  one's  self  into  any  company 
wheie  we  may  of  course  expect  to  be  unwelcome  ;  in 
the  feudal  times,  when  civil  power  was  invested  in  the 
hands  of  the  nobility  and  petty  princes,  they  were  in- 
cessantly intjarfn'^' each  other's  territories;  'It  is  ob- 
served by  one  of  the  fathers  that  he  who  restrains  him- 
self in  the  use  of  things  lawful  will  never  encroach 
upon  things  forbidden.' — Johnson.  'Keligion  in- 
trenches upon  none  of  our  privileges,  invades  none  of 
our  pleasures.'— South.  '  One  of  the  chief  character- 
isticksof  the  golden  age,  of  the  age  in  which  neither 
care  nor  danger  had  intruded  on  maakiad,  is  the  com- 
munity of  pos&essioris.' — Johnson. 

Invade  has  likewise  an  improper  as  well  as  a  proper 
Roceptation;  in  the  former  case  it  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  infringe :  we  speak  of  invading  rights,  or  infring- 
in^  rights ,  but  the  former  is  an  act  of  greaterviolence 
than  the  latter:  by  an  authorized  exercise  of  power 
the  rights  of  a  people  may  be  invaded;  by  gradual 
Bteps  and  imperce[itible  means  their  liberties  may  be 
infringed:  invade  is  used  only  for  publick  privileges  ; 
infringe  is  applied  also  to  those  which  belong  to  indi- 
viduals. 

King  John  of  England  invaded  the  rights  of  the 
Barons  in  so  senseless  a  manner  as  to  give  them  a 
colour  for  their  resistance;  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
pence  and  well-being  of  society  that  men  should,  in 
their  different  relations,  stations,  and  duties,  guard 
against  sny  ivfringement  on  the  sphere  or  depart- 
ment of  such  as  come  into  the  closest  connexion  with 
them ; 

No  sooner  were  his  eyes  in  slumber  bound. 
When  from  above  a  more  than  mortal  sound 
Invades  Ills  ears. — Dryden. 
'  The  King's  partisans  maintained  that,  while  the  prince 
commands  no  military  force,  he  will  in  vain  by  violence 
attempt  an  infringement  of  laws  so  clearly  defined  by 
means  of  late  disputes.' — Hume. 


TO  INFRINGE,  VIOLATE,  TRANSGRESS. 

Infringe^  v.  To  encroach}  violate,  fiom  the  Latin 
vis  force,  signifies  to  use  force  towards  ;  transgress,  v. 
Offence. 

Civil  and  moral  laws  are  infringed  by  those  who  act 
in  opposition  to  them;  'I  hold  friendship  to  be  a  very 
holy  league,  and  no  less  than  a  piacle  to  infi-inge  it.' 
—Howell.  Treaties  and  engagements  are  violated 
by  those  who  do  not  hold  the:n  sacred ; 

No  violated  leagues  with  sharp  remorse 

Shall  sting  the  conscious  victor.— Somervii  le. 
The  bounds  which  are  prepcribed  by  the  moral  law  are 
transffressed  by  those  who  are  guilty  of  any  excess; 


Why  hast  thou,  Satan,  broke  the  bounds  prescribe 

To  thy  transgressions? — Milton. 
It  is  the  business  of  government  to  see  that  the  righu 
and  privileges  of  individuals  or  particular  bodies  be 
not  infringed:  policy  but  too  frequently  runs  counter 
to  equity;  where  the  particulai-  interests  of  princes  are 
more  regarded  than  the  dictates  of  conscience,  treaties 
and  compacts  aie  first  violated  and  then  justified:  the 
passions,  when  not  kept  under  proper  control,  will 
ever  hurry  men  on  to  transgress  tlie  limits  of  righl 
reason. 

INFRINGEMENT,  INFRACTION. 

Infringement  and  infraction,  which  are  both  dc 
rived  from  the  Latin  verb  infrivgo  or  frango  (v.  To 
infringe),  are  employed  according  to  the  different 
senses"of  the  verb  infringe :  the  former  being  applied 
to  the  rights  of  individuals,  either  in  their  domestick 
or  publick  capacity ;  and  the  latter  rather  to  national 
transactions.  Politeness,  which  teaches  us  what  is 
due  to  every  man  in  the  smallest  concerns,  conside-'s 
any  unasked-for  interference  in  the  private  affairs  of 
another  as  an  infringemerit ;  'We  see  with  Orestes 
(or  rather  with  Sophocles),  that  "  it  is  fit  that  such 
gross  infringements  of  the  moral  law  (as  pairicide) 
should  be  punished  with  death." ' — Mackenzie. 
Equity,  which  enjoins  on  nations  as  well  as  individu- 
als, an  attentive  consideration  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole,  forbids  the  infraction  of  a  treaty  in  any  case; 
*No  people  can,  without  the  infr action  o(  the  universal 
league  of  social  beings,  incite  those  practices  in  an 
other  dominion  which  they  would  themselves  punish 
in  their  own.' — Johnson. 


INVASION,  INCURSION,  IRRUPTION, 
INROAD. 
Tlie  idea  of  making  a  forcible  entrance  into  a  forelgQ 
territory  is  common  to  all  these.    Invasion,  from  vado 
to  go,  expresses  meiely  this  geiieral  idea,  without  any 
particular  qualification  ;  incursion,  from  cui-ro  to  run, 
signifies  a  hasty  and  sudden  invasion;  irruption,  from 
rumpo  to  break,  signifies  a  particularly  violent  invasion; 
inroad,  from  in  and  road,  signifies  a  making  a  load  or 
way  for  one's  self,  whicli  includes  invasion  and  occu- 
pation.    Invasion  is  said  of  that  which  passes  in  dis- 
tant lands;  Alexander  muaf^erfltidia;  Hannibal  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  made  an  invasion  into  Italy; 
The  nations  of  the  Ausonian  shore 
Shall  hear  the  dreadful  rumour,  from  afar, 
•     Of  arm'd  invasion,  and  embrace  the  war. 

Dryden 
Incursion  is  said  of  neighbouring  states;  tlie  bor 
derers  on  each  side  the  Tweed  used  to  make  frequent 
incursions  into  England  or  Scotland;  'Britain  by  its 
situaiion  was  removed  from  the  fury  of  these  bar 
barons  incursions.'' — Hume.  Invasion  is  the  act  of  a 
regular  army;  it  is  a  systemalick  military  movement; 
irruption  is  the  irregular  and  impetuous  movement  of 
undisciplined  troops.  The  invasion  of  France  by  the 
allies  was  one  of  the  grandest  military  movements  that 
the  world  ever  witnessed  ;  the  irruption  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals  into  Europe  has  been  acted  over  again  by 
the  late  revolutionary  armies  of  France;  'The  study 
of  ancient  literature  was  interrupted  in  Europe,  by  the 
irruption  of  the  northern  nations.' — Johnson. 

An  invasion  may  be  partial  and  temporary;  one  in- 
vades from  various  causes,  but  not  always  from  hos- 
tility to  the  inhabitants:  an  inroad  is  made  by  a  con- 
queror who  determines  to  dispossess  the  existing  oc- 
cupier of  the  land:  invflswji  is  therefore  to  inroad or\\y 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  He  who  invades  a  country,  and 
gets  possession  of  its  strong  places  so  as  to  have  an 
entile  command  of  the  land,  is  said  to  make  inroads 
into  that  country ;  but  since  it  is  possible  to  get  forcible 
possession  of  a  country  by  other  means  besides  that  of 
a  military  entry,  there  may  be  an  inroad  where  there 
is  no  express  invasion ;  '  From  Scotland  we  have  had 
in  former  times  some  alarms,  and  inroads  into  the 
northern  parts  of  this  kingdom.'— Bacon.  Alexander 
made  such  inroads  into  Persia,  as  to  become  masterof 
the  whole  country;  but  the  French  republick,  and  all 
its  usurped  authorities,  made  inroads  into  difl'crent 
countries  by  means  of  spies  and  revolutionary  incen 
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lia.iea,  who  effected  more  than  Uie  swoid  in  subjeclinE 
inem  to  the  power  of  France. 

These  terms  bear  a  similar  distniction  in  the  im- 
Di-oper  sense.  In  this  case  invasioii  is  figuratively  eni- 
l-iuyeu  10  express  a  violent  seizure,  in  general  of  what 
belongs  to  individuals,  particularly  that  which  he 
enjoys  by  civil  compact,  namely,  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges. The  term  may  also  be  extended  to  other  objects, 
as  when  we  speak  of  invading  a  perBon's  province, 
&.C.;  'Encouraged  with  success,  he  invades  the  pro- 
vmce  of  pliilosophy.'— Drvdkn.  Things  may  like- 
wise be  said  to  invade; 

Far  off  we  hear  the  waves,  which  surly  sound. 
Invade  the  rocks ;  tlie  rocits  their  groaris  rebound. 

Dryden. 
in  like  manner  we  speak  of  tiie  inroads  which  dis- 
fase  makes  on  the  constitution;  of  the  incursion  or 
irniptian  of  unpleasant  thoughts  in  the  mind;  'Kest 
and  labour  equally  peiceive  (heir  reign  of  short  dura- 
tion and  uncertain  tenure,  and  their  empire  liable  to 
inroads  from  those  wlio  are  alike  enemies  to  both.' — 
Johnson. 

I  refrain,  too  suddenly, 
To  utter  what  will  come  at  last  too  soon : 
Lest  evil  tidings,  with  too  rude  irruption, 
Hitting  thy  aged  ear  should  pierce  loo  deep. 

JMlLTON. 

Sins  of  daily  incursio7i,  and  such  as  human  frailty  is 
unavoidably  liable  to.'— South. 


INTRUDER,  INTERLOPER. 

An  int7-uder  {v.  To  intrude)  thrusts  himself  in;  an 
tntei-lopej;  from  laufen,  runs  in  between  and  takes  his 
station.  Tlie  intruder  may  be  so  only  for  a  short  space 
of  time,  in  an  unimportant  degree;  or  may  inti-ude 
only  in  unimportant  matters;  the  interloper  abridges 
another  of  his  essential  rights  and  for  a  permanency. 
A  man  is  an  intruder  w:io  is  an  unbidden  guest  at  the 
table  of  another; 

Will  you,  a  bold  intruder^  never  learn 
To  know  your  basket  and  your  bread  discern? 
Dryden. 
A  man  is  an  interloper  when  he  joins  any  society  in 
such  manner  as  to  obtain  its  privileges,  without  sharing 
its  burdens;  'Some  proposed  to  vest  the  trade  to- 
America  in  exclusive  companies,  which  interest  would 
^  render  the  most  vigilant  guardians  of  the  Spanish 
commerce,  against  the  encroachments  of  interlopers.'' 
— Robertson.  The  term  intruder  m<iy.,  however,  be 
applied  to  any  who  takes  violent  or  unauthorized  pos- 
eession  of  what  belongs  to  another ;  *  I  would  not  have 
you  to  offe/  it  to  the  doctor,  as  eminent  pliysicians  do' 
not  love  intruders.^ — Johnson.  'They  were  but  in- 
trudtrs  upon  the  possession  during  the  minority  of  the 
heir ;  they  knew  those  lands  were  the  rightful  inherit- 
ance of  that  young  lady.* — Da  vies. 

TO  INTEUDE,  OBTRUDE. 

To  intrude  is  to  thrust  one's  self  into  a  place;  to 
obtrude  is  to  thrust  one's  self  in  the  way.  It  is  in- 
trusion  to  go  into  any  society  unasked  and  undesired  ; 
it  is  obtruding  to  join  any  company  and  take  a  part  in 
the  conversation  without  invitation  or  consent.  We 
violate  the  rights  of  anotlier  when  we  intrude ;  we  set 
up  ourselves  hy  obtruding:  one  intrudes  with  one's 
person  in  the  place  which  does  not  belong  to  one's  self; 
one  obti-udes  with  one's  person,  remarks,  &:c.,  upon 
another:  a  person  intrudes  out  of  curiosity  or  any 
other  personal  gratification;  he  obtrudes  out  of  vanity. 

Politeness  denominates  it  intrusion  to  pass  the 
threshcrfd  of  another,  without  having  first  ascertained 
that  we  are  perfectly  welcome;  modesty  denominates 
it  obtruding  to  offer  an  opinion  in  the  presence  of  an- 
other, unless  we  are  expressly  invited  or  authorized  by 
our  relationship  and  situation.  There  is  no  thinking 
man  who  does  not  feel  the  value  of  having  some  place 
of  retirement,  which  is  free  from  the  ■intrusion  of  all 
impertinent  visitants;  it  is  the  fault  oi  young  persons, 
who  have  formed  any  opinions  for  themselves,  to  oh-  , 
trude  them  upon  every  one  who  will  give  them  a 
hearing 

In  the  moral  acceptation  they  preserve  the  same  dis- 
tinction. In  moments  of  devotion  the  serious  man 
endeavours  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  improper  ideas 


ia  his  mind :  *  The  intrusion  of  Bcruj)les,  and  the  re 
Cftlloction  of  better  notions,  will  not  suffer  some  to  live 
contented  with  their  own  conduct.'— Johnson.  The 
stings  of  conscience  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  guilty 
even  in  the  season  of  tlieir  greatest  merriment;  Artiit* 
are  sometimes  ready  to  talk  to  an  incidental  inquirer 
as  they  do  to  one  another,  and  to  make  their  know- 
ledge ridiculous  by  injudicious  obtrusion.^— fontiaott. 

TO  ABSORB,  SWALLOW  UP,  INGULF, 
ENGROSS. 

Absorb,  in  French  absorber,  Latin  abso7-beOt  is  com 
pounded  of  ab  and  sorbeo  to  sup  up,  in  distinction  from 
swallow  up;  the  former  denoting  a  gradual  consump 
lion;  the  latter  a  sudden  envelopement  of  the  whole 
object.  The  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  absorbs  all  the 
mitiitious  fluids  of  bodies  animal  and  vegeiable. 
The  gaming  table  is  a  vortex  in  which  the  principle  of 
every  man  is  swallowed  up  with  his  estate;  'Surely 
tbe  bare  remembrance  that  a  man  was  formerly  rich  or 
great  cannot  make  Inm  at  all  happier  there,  where  an 
infinite  happiness  or  an  infinite  misery  shall  equally 
swallow  up  the  sense  of  these  poor  felicities.' — South 
Ingulfs  compounded  of  in  and  gulf,  signifies  to  be  en- 
closed in  a  great  gulf,  which  is  a  strong  figurative  re- 
presentation for  being  swallowed  up.  As  it  applies  to 
grand  and  sublime  objects,  it  is  used  only  in  the  higher 
style ; 

Ingulf  d^  all  helps  of  art  we  vainly  try 

To  weather  leeward  shores,  alas!  too  nigh. 

Falconer. 
Engross^  which  is  compounded  of  the  French  words 
en  gros  in  whole,  signifies  to  purchase  wholesale,  fo  aa 
to  swalloiD  up  the  profits  of  others.    In  the  moral  ap- 
plication, therefore,  it  is  very  analogous  to  absorb. 

The  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  any 
subject,  when  all  its  powers  are  so  bent  upon  it  as  not 
to  admit  distraction ; 

Absorbed  in  that  immensity  I  see, 

I  shrink  abased,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee-— Cowpkr 
The  mind  is  engrossed  by  any  subject  when  th« 
thoughts  of  it  force  themselves  upon  its  contemplation 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  which  should  engage  the 
attention.  '  Those  two  great  things  that  so  engross 
the  desires  and  designs  of  both  tlie  nobler  and  ignoblet 
sort  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion,  namely 
wisdom  and  pleasure.' — South.  The  term  evgrosi 
may  also  convey  the  idea  of  taking  from  another,  as 
well  as  taking  to  ourselves,  which  it  is  still  more  dit:- 
tinguished  from  the  other  terms  ;  'This  inconvenience 
the  politician  must  expect  from  others,  as  well  as  they 
have  felt  from  him,  unless  he  thinks  that  he  can  en 
gross  this  principle  to  himself,  and  that  others  canno 
be  as  false  and  atheistical  as  himself.'— South. 

TO  MUTILATE,  MAIM,  MANGLE. 

Mutilate,  in  Latin  mutilatus,  from  mutilo  and  mw- 
iilus^  Greek  n^nXos  or  fiirv'Xos  without  horns,  signifies 
to  take  off  any  necessary  part;  maim  and  mangle  are 
in  all  probability  derived  from  the  Latin  mancus, 
which  comes  from  manus,  signifying  to  deprive  of  a 
hand,  or  to  wound  in  general. 

Mutilate  has  the  most  extended  meaning ;  it  implies 
the  abridging  of  any  limb :  mangle  is  applied  to  irregu- 
lar wounds  in  any  part  of  the  body:  maim  is  confined 
to  wounds  in  the  hands.  Men  are  exposed  to  be  viu 
tilated  by  means  of  cannon  balls  ;  they  are  in  danger 
of  being  mangled  when  attacked  promiscuously  with 
the  sword  ;  tliey  frequently  get  maimed  when  boarding 
vessels  or  storming  places.  One  is  mutilated  and 
mangle^  by  active  means ;  one  becomes  maimed  by 
natural  infirmity. 

They  are  similarly  distinguished  in  the  moral  appli- 
cstion,  but  maiming  is  the  effect  of  a  direct  effort 
whereby  an  object  loses  its  value ;  '  I  have  shown  the 
evil  of  maiming  nuA  splitting  religion.* — Blair.  Manr' 
gling  is  a  much  stronger  term  than  mutilating,  the  lat- 
ter signifies  to  lop  off  an  essential  part ;  to  mangle  is 
to  mutilate  a  thing  to  such  ?  degree  as  to  render  it 
useless  or  worthless.  Every  sect  of  Christians  is  fona 
of  mutilating  the  B'Me  by  setting  aside  such  parts  aa 
do  not  favour  their  own  ideas,  so  that  among  them  the 
sacred  Scriptures  have  been  literally  mangled,  and 
stripped  of  all  their  most  important  doctrines;  'How 
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Hales  would  have  borne  the  mutilations  which  his 
Plea  of  the  Crown  has  suffered  from  the  editor,  they 
who  know  his  character  will  easily  conceive.' — John- 
son. 'What  have  tliey  (the  French  nobility)  done 
that  they  should  be  hunted  about,  rnanglcd^  '""'■  *"" 
iured?'— BtiRKE. 

TO  KILL,  MURDER,  ASSASSINATE,  SLAY 
OR  SLAUGHTER. 

Kill,  which  is  in  Saxon  cyelan,  and  Dutch  kelan,  is 
of  uncertain  origin  ;  murder,  in  German  word,  &c.  is 
eonnected  with  the  Latin  mors  death:  assassinate 
signifies  to  kill  after  the  manner  of  an  assassin}  which 
word  probably  comes  from  the  Levant^  where  a  prince 
of  the  Arsacides  or  assassins,  who  was  called  the  old 
man  of  the  iiiountaina,  hved  in  a  castle  between  An- 
tioch  and  Damascus,  and  brought  up  young  men  to  lie 
in  wait  for  passengers  ;  slay  or  slaug/Uei;  in  German 
sclilagen,  &-c.  is  piobably  connected  with  liegen  to  lie, 
Blj;nifying  to  lay  low. 

To  kill  is  the  general  and  indefinite  term,  signifying 
simply  to  take  away  life;  to  murder  is  to  kill  with 
open  violence  arid  injustice  ;  to  assassinate  is  to  mur- 
der by  surprise,  or  by  means  of  lying  in  wait ;  to  slay 
isto kill  in  battle  :  lokill  is  applicable  to  men,  animals, 
and  also  vegetables;  to  murder  and  assassinate  to 
men  only;  to  slay  niosrly  to  men,  but  sometimes  to 
animals;  to  slaughter  only  to  animals  in  the  proper 
sense,  but  it  may  be  applied  to  men  in  the  improper 
sense,  when  they  are  killed  like  brutes,  either  as  to  the 
numbers  or  to  the  manner  of  killing  them;  'The 
fierce  young  hero  who  had  overcome  the  Curiatii, 
being  upbraided  by  his  sister  for  having  slain  her 
lover,  in  the  heightof  his  resentment  kills  her.' — Addi- 
son. '  Murders  and  executions  are  always  transacted 
hehind  the  scenes  in  the  French  theatre.' — Addison. 
The  women  interposed  with  so  many  prayers  and 
entreaties,  that  they  prevented  the  mutual  slaughter 
which  threatened  the  Romans  and  theSabines.' — Ad- 

OISON. 

On  this  vain  hope,  adulterers,  thieves  rely, 
And  to  lhi£  altar  vile  assassins  fly.— Jknyns. 

CAEFAGE,  slaughter,  MASSACRE, 
BUTCHERY. 

Carnage^  from  the  Latin  caro  carnis  flesh,  implies 
properly  a  collection  of  dead  flesh,  that  is,  the  reducing 
!o  the  state  of  dead  flesh  ;  slaughter,  from  slay,  is  the 
act  of  taking  away  life ;  massacre,  in  French  vtassacrc, 
comes  from  the  Latin  mactare,  to  kill  for  sacrifice; 
JutcAery,  from  to  fiHfcAer,  signifies  the  act  of  fiuicAer*- 
i-ng;  in  French  houcherie,  fiom  bouche  the  mouth,  sig- 
nifies the  killing  for  food. 

Carnage  respects  the  number  of  dead  bodies  made  ; 
it  may  be  said  either  of  men  or  animals,  but  more 
commonly  of  the  former ;  slaughter  respects  the  act 
of  taking  away  hfe,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
agent ;  massacre  and  butchery  respect  the  circum- 
stances of  the  objects  who  are  the  sufferers  of  the 
action  :  the  three  latter  are  said  of  human  beings  only. 

Carnage  is  the  consequenceof  any  impetuous  attack 
from  a  powerful  enemy.  Soldiers  who  get  into  a  be- 
sieged town,  or  a  wolf  who  breaks  into  a  sheepfold, 
commonly  make  a  dreadful  carnage  ; 

The  carnage  Juno  from  the  skies  survey'd, 

And,  touch'd  with  grief,  bespoke  tlie  blue-ey'd  maid. 

Pope. 
Slaughter  is  the  consequence  of  warfare.    In  battles 
the  slaughter  will  be  very  considerable  where  both 
lirarties  defend  themselves  pertinaciously ; 

Yet,  yet  a  little,  and  destructive  slaughter 

Bhali  rage  around  and  mar  this  beauteous  prospect. 

ROWE. 

A  massacre  is  the  consequence  of  secret  and  personal 
resentment  between  bodies  of  people.  Ii  is  always  a 
slain  upon  the  nation  by  whom  it  is  practised,  as  it 
cannot  be  effected  without  a  violent  breach  of  contl- 
dence,  and  a  d  i  reel  act  of  treachery  ;  of  this  descri  ption 
was  the  massacre  of  the  Danes  by  the  original  Britons, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  Hugenots  in  France  ; 

Onr  groaning  country  bled  at  every  vein  ; 

When  murders,  rapes,  and  massacres  prevaiPd. 

It  OWE. 


Butchery  \b  the  general  accompaniment  or  a  m«s«acfv, 
defenceless  women  and  children  are  commonly  but 
chered  by  the  savage  furies  who  are  most  active  in 
tills  work  of  blood ; 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  nol  butcher s.—Sua-ksteake. 

BODY,  CORPSE,  CARCASS . 
Body  is  here  taken  in  the  improper  sense  for  a  dead 
body ;  corpse,  from  the  Latin  corpus  a  body,  has  also 
been  turned  from  its  derivation  to  signify  a  dead  body 
carcass,  in  French  carcasse,  is  compounded  of  earo 
and  cassa  vita,  signifying  fiesli  without  life. 

Body  is  applicable  to  eithermen  or  brutes,  corpse  to 
men  only,  and  carcass  to  brutes  only,  unless  when 
taken  in  a  contemptuous  sense.    When  speaking  of 
any  particular  jierson  who  is  deceased  we  should  use 
the  simple  term  body ;  the  body  was  suffered  to  lie  too 
long  unburied  :  when  designating  its  condition  as  life- 
less, the  term  corpse  is  jireferable;  he  was  taken  up 
as  a  corpse:  when  designating  the  body  as  a  lifeless 
lump  separated  from  the  soul,  it  may  be  characterized 
(though  contemptuously)   as    a  carcass;   the  fowls 
devour  the  carcass  ; 
A  groan,  as  of  a  troubled  ghost,  rencw'd 
My  fright,  and  then  these  dreadful  words  ensued ; 
Why  dost  thou  thus  my  buried  body  rend. 
Oh!  spare  Uie  corpse  of  thy  unhappy  friend. 

Dryden. 
On  the  bleak  shore  now  lies  Ih'  abandon'd  king, 
A  headless  carcass,  and  a  nameless  thing. 

Dryden. 

EMBRYO,  FOSTUS. 

Embi^yo,  in  French  embrion,  Greek  €ii0pvov,  from 
^ptJu  to  germinate,  signifies  the  thing  germinated ; 
f(£tus,  In  French  fetus,  Latin  foetus,  from  fuveo  to 
cherish,  signifies  tlie  thing  cherished,  both  words  re- 
ferring to  what  is  formed  in  tlie  womb  of  the  mother; 
bu»  embryo  properly  implied  the  fiist  fruit  of  concep- 
tion, and  ihefcstus  that  which  is  arrived  to  a  matuiity 
of  formation.  Anatomists  tell  us  that  the  embryo  in 
the  human  subject  assumes  the  character  of  the  foitua 
about  the  forty-second  day  after  conception. 

Fatus  is  applicable  only  it  its  proper  sense  to 
anima-ls  :  embryo  has  a  figurative  application  to  plants 
and  fruits  when  they  remain  in  a  confused  and  imper- 
fect state,  and  also  a  moral  application  to  plans,  or 
whatever  is  roughly  conceived  in  the  mind. 

CORPORAL,  CORPOREAL,  BODILY. 
'  Corporal,  corporeal,  and  bodily,  as  their  origin  be- 
speaks, have  all  relation  to  the  same  object,  the  body; 
but  the  two  former  are  employed  to  signify  relating  oi 
appertaining  to  ih&body;  the  latter  to  denote  containing 
or  forming  part  of  ihe  Aot/j/.  Hence  we  say,  corporal 
punishment,  bodily  vigour  or  strength,  corporeal  sub 
stances ;  the  Godhead  bodily,  the  corporeal  frame,  ■ 
bodily  exertion;  'Bettesworth  was  so  liiile  satisfied 
with  this  account,  that  he  publickly  professed  hib 
resolution  of  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge,  but  the 
inhabitants  of  St.  Patrick's  district  iinbodied  them- 
selves in  the  Dean's  (Swift's)  defence.' — Johnson. 

Corporal  is  only  employed  for  the  animal  frame  in 
its  proper  sense;  corporeal  is  used  for  animal  sub- 
stance in  an  extended  sense  ;  lience  we  speak  of  cor- 
poral sufferance  and  corporeal  agents ;  '  When  the 
soul  is  freed  from  all  corporeal  alliance  then  it  truly 
exists.' — Hughes.  Corporeal  is  distinguished  from 
spiritual  ;  bodily  from  mental.  It  is  impossible  to 
represent  spiritual  beings  any  other  way  than  under  a 
coiporeal  form  ;  bodily  pains,  however  severe,  are  fre- 
quently overpowered  by  mental  pleasures  ;  '  The  sou! 
is  beset  with  a  numerous  train  of  temptations  to  evil 
which  arise  from  bodily  appetites.* — Blair 

CORPpREAL,  MATERIAL. 
Coiporeal  is  properly  a  species  of  material;  what 
ever  is  corporeal  is  material,  but  not  vice  nersa.  Cor 
poreal  respects  Animate  bodies ;  material  is  used  foi 
every  thing  whicii  can  act  on  the  senses,  animate  oi 
inanimate.  The  world  contains  corporeal  beings  and 
consists  of  Tnafenuft  tjubstances ; 
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Gran;  thbt  cttrporeal  is  tlie  human  mind, 

U  must  have  parts  in  infinitum  jnin'd ; 

An(lcach  of  these  must  will,  perceive,  design, 

And  draw  confus'dly  in  a  dilf 'rent  line.— Jenyns. 
'  In  the  present  material  system  in  which  we  live,  and 
wliere  the  objects  that  surround  us  are  continually  ex- 
posed to  the  examination  of  our  senses,  how  many 
things  occur  that  are  mysterious  and  unaccountable.'— 
Blair. 

CORPULENT,  STOUT,  LUSTY. 

Corpulent  from  corpus  the  body,  signifies  having 
fulness  of  body;  stouiyia  Dutch  stott^  is  no  doubt  a 
variation  of  the  German  stati^  steady,  signifying  able 
to  stand,  solid,  firm;  lusty^  in  German,  &c.  lustig 
nierry,  cheerful,  implies  here  a  vigorous  state  of  body. 

Corpulent  respects  the  fleshy  stale  of  the  body ;  stout 
respecis  also  the  state  of  the  muscles  and  bones :  cot- 
vulence  is  therefore  an  incidental  property ;  stoutness 
IS  a  natural  properly;  corpulence  may  come  i  pon  a 
person  according  to  circumstances;  '  Wallet's  siature 
was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regularly  formed  ;  his  ap- 
pearance, till  he  grew  corpulent,  was  agreeable,  and 
he  suffered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that  drf;ss 
could  give  it.' — Johnson.  Stoutness  is  the  natural 
make  of  the  body  which  is  born  with  us ; 

Hence  rose  the  Mirsian  and  Sabellian  race, 

Strong  linib'd  and  stout,  and  to  the  wars  tnclin'd. 

Drvden. 

Corpulence  and  lustiness  are  both  occasioned  by  the 
Btate  of  the  health;  but  the  former  may  arise  from 
disease;  the  latter  is  always  the  consequence  of  good 
health  :  corpulence  consists  of  an  undue  proportion  of 
fat ;  lustiness  consists  of  a  due  and  full  proportion  of 
ail  the  solids  in  the  body ; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lustyj 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  ai)ply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  to  my  blood. 

Shakspeare. 


LEAN,  MEAGRE. 

L-iart  is  in  al!  probability  connected  with  line,  lank, 
and  long,  signifying  that  which  is  simply  long  without 
any  otiier  dimension;  meagre^  in  Latin  macer,  Greek 
uiKpos  smalt. 

Lean  denotes  want  of  fat;  meagre  want  of  flesh: 
what  is  ieflTi  is  not  always  meagre;  but  nothing  can 
be  meagre  without  being  lean.  ^Brutes  as  well  as  men 
are  lean,  but  men  only  are  said  to  be  meagre:  lean- 
ness is  frequently  connected  with  the  temperament; 
mcagrertiss  is  the  consequence  of  starvation  and  dis- 
ease.   There  are  some  animals  by  nature  inclined  to 
be  lean  ;  a  meagre  pale  visage  is  to  be  seen  perpetually 
in  trie  haunts  of  vice  and  poverty; 
Who  ambles  time  withal 
With  a  priest  ihat  lacks  Latin, 
And  with  a  rich  man  that  hath  not  the  gout, 
The  one  lacking  ihe  burthen  of  Icav  and 
Wasteful  learning;  the  other  knowing  nor 
Burthen  of  heavy  tedious  penury.— Shakspeare, 
So  thin,  so  ghastly  meagre,  and  so  wan, 
So  bare  of  flesh,  lie' scarce  resembled  man. 

Bryden* 


MEMBER,  LIMB. 

Member,  in  Lalin  membrum,  probably  from  'the 
irreek  uipos  a  part,  because  a  member  is  properly  a 
part;  Itinb  is  connected  with  the  word  lame. 

Member  is  a  general  term  applied  either  to  the  ani- 
mal body  or  to  other  bodies,  as  a  memhcn-  of  a  family, 
or  a  member  of  a  cnnnnunity:  limb  is  applicable  to 
animal  bodies;  limb  is  therefore  a  species  of  member; 
for  every  limb  is  a  member,  but  every  member  is  not  a 
limb. 

The  members  of  the  body  comprehend  every  part 
which  is  capable  of  performing  a  distinct  office,  but 
the  limbs  are  those  jointed  members  that  are  distin- 
guished from  the  head  and  the  body:  the  nose  and 
the  eyes  are  members  but  not  limbs;  the  arms  and  legs 
are  properly  denominated  limbs;  '  A  man's  limJjs  (by 
which  for  the  present  we  only  understand  those  mcm- 
bera  the  losi  of  which  only  amounts  to  mayhem  by  the 


common  law)  are  the  gifts  of  the  wise  Creator  to  ena 
ble  him  to  protect  liimself  from  external  injuries.'— 
Blackstone. 

ANIMAL,  BRUTE,  BEAST. 

Anivxal,  in  Frencli  avimal^  Lalin  animal,  from  am- 
ma  life,  signifies  the  thing  liaving  life;  Ijrute  is  in 
French  brute,  Latin  brvtus  dull,  Gieek  Papinjs,  Chal- 
dee  nTl3  foolishness;  beast,  in  French  bite,  Latin 
bestia,  changed  from  bostema,  Greek  ^ocK/jfia^  a  beast 
of  burden,  and  (SdaKu)  to  feed,  signiJies  properly  the 
thing  that  feeds. 

.finivial  is  tlie  generick,  brute  and  beast  are  the  spe- 
cifick  terms.  Tlie  animal  is  the  thing  that  lives  and 
moves.  If  animal  be  considered  as  thinking,  willing, 
refiectin;:,  and  acting,  it  is  confined  in  its  signification 
to  the  human  species;  if  it  be  regarded  as  limited  in 
all  the  functions  wliich  mark  intelligence  and  will,  if 
it  be  divested  of  speech  and  reason,  it  belongs  to  the 
brute ;  if  animal  be  considered,  moreover,  as  to  its  ap- 
petites, independent  of  reason,  of  its  destination,  and 
consequent  dependence  on  its  mental  poweis;  it  de- 
scends to  the  beast. 

Man  and  brute  are  oppos&^i.  To  man  an  immortal 
soul  is  assigned;  but  we  are  not  authorized  by  Scrip- 
ture to  extend  lliis  dignity  to  the  brutes.  "  The  brutes 
»hat  perisli"  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  distinguishing  that 
partof  the  animal  crjalion  from  the  superiour  order  of 
terrestrial  beings  who  are  destined  to  exist  in  a  future 
world.  Men  cannot  be  exposed  to  a  greater  degradation 
tlian  to  be  divested  of  their  particular  characteristicks, 
and  classed  imder  the  general  name  of  animal,  unless 
we  except  that  which  assigns  to  them  the  epithet  of 
b^-ute  or  beast,  which,  as  designating  peculiar  atrocity 
of  conduct,  does  not  always  carry  with  it  a  reproach 
equal  to  the  infamy  of  a  thing;  the  perversion  of  th> 
rational  Iticulty  is  at  all  times  more  shocking  and  dis- 
graceful than  the  absence  of  it  by  nature;  'Some  would 
be  apt  to  say,  he  is  a  conjurer;  for  he  has  found  that  a 
republick  is  not  made  up  of  every  body  of  animals^  bu[ 
is  composed  of  men  only  and  not  of  horses.' — Steelk 
'As  nature  has  framed  the  several  species  of  beings  as 
it  were  in  a  chain;  so  man  seems  to  be  placed  as  th« 
middle  link  between  angels  and  brutes.* — Addison. 

Whom  e'en  the  savage  beasts  had  spar'd  they  kill'  ^ 

And  strew'd  his  mangled  limbs  about  the  field. 

Dryd«h. 


SOUND,  TONE. 

Sound,  in  Latin  sonus,  and  tone,  in  Latin  tonus 
may  probably  boih  come  from  the  GreekTCivw  to  stretch 
or  exert,  signifying  simply  an  exertion  of  the  voice  ;  but 
I  should  rather  derive  sound  from  the  Hebrew  J?1l^. 

Sound  is  tJiat  which  issues  from  any  body,  bO  as  to 
become  audible;  tone  is  a  species  of  sound,  wliich  ia 
produced  from  particular  bodies;  the  sound  may  be 
accidental ;  we  may  hear  the  somids  of  waters  or 
leaves,  of  animals  or  men:  tones  are  those  particular 
sounds  which  are  made  either  to  express  a  particular 
feeling,  or  to  produce  harmony;  a  sheep  will  cry  for 
its  lost  young  in  a  tone  of  distress;  an  organ  is  bo 
formed  as  to  send  forth  the  most  solemn  tones ;  'Tlie 
souijds  of  the  voice,  according  to  the  various  touclies 
whicli  raise  them,  form  themselves  into  an  acute  or 
grave,  quick  or  slow,  loud  or  soft,  iorie.' — Hughes 

SMELL,  SCENT,  ODOTTR,  PERFUME, 
FRAGRANCE. 

Smell  and  melt  are  in  all  probability  connected  to 
getlter,  because  smells  arise  from  the  evapoiation  of 
bodies;  scctj£,  changed  from  .lent,  comes  from  the  Latin 
sentio,  to  perceive  or  feel ;  odour,  in  Latin  odor,  comes 
from  oleo,  in  Greek  6%(a  to  smell ;  perfume,  com- 
pounded of  per  or  pro  nudfumo  or  fumus  a  smoke  or 
vapour,  that  is,  the  vapour  that  issues  forth  ;  frag?  ance, 
in  Latin  fragrantia,  comes  from  fragro,  anciently 
fragOj  titat  is,  to  perfamc  or  smell  like  the  f^aga  ct 
strawberry. 

Smell  and  scent  are  said  either  of  that  which  re- 
ceives, or  that  which  gives  the  smell;  the  odour,  the 
per/ ame,  n.nt\  fragrance  of  that  which  communicates 
the  smcZ^.  In  the  first  case,  smeZi  is  said  generally  of 
all  living  things  without  distinction ;  scent  is  said  only 
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of  such  animals  as  have  Ihis  peculiar  faculty  of  tracing 
electa  by  their  smell:  some  persons  Iiave  a  much 
quicker  smell  than  others,  and  some  have  an  acuter 
smell  of  particular  objects  than  they  Iiaveof  things  in 
general :  dogs  are  remarlvable  for  iheir  quickness  of 
acentj  by  which  they  can  trace  iheir  masters  and  other 
objects  at  an  immense  distance:  other  animals  are 
gilYed  with  this  faculty  to  a  surprising  degree,  which 
serves  them  as  a  means  of  defence  against  their  ene- 
icles; 
Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent. 

Demham. 
In  the  second  case,  smeZ^  is  compared  with  odour, 
perfume,  and  fj-a^ance,  either  as  respects  the  objects 
communicating  the  smell,  or  the  nature  of  the  svicll 
which  is  communicated.     Smell  is  indefinite  in  its 
sense,  and  universal  in  its  application  ;  odour,  perfume, 
and  fragrance  are  species  of  smells  :  every  object  is 
said  to  smell  which  acts  on  the  olfactory  nerves ;  flow- 
ers, fruits,  woods,  earth,  water,  and  the  like,  have  a 
smell;  but  odour  is  said  of  that  which  is  artificial; 
the  perfume  and  fragrance  of  that  which  is  natural : 
the  burning  of  things  produces  an  odour; 
So  flowers  are  gathered  to  adorn  a  grave, 
To  lose  their  freshness  among  bones  and  rottenness, 
And  have  their  odours  stifled  in  the  dust.— Kowe. 
The  perfume  and  fragrance  arise  from  flowers  or 
sweet  smelling  herbs,  spices,  and  the  like.    The  terms 
smell  and  odour  do  not  specify  the  exact  nature  of  that 
which  issues  from  bodies;    they  may  both  be  either 
pleasant  or  unpleasant;  but  smell,  if  taken  in  certain 
connexions,  signifies  a  bad  smdl,  and  odour  signifies 
that  which  is  sweet:  meat  which  is  kept  too  long  will 
have  a  smell,  that  is,  of  course,  a  bad  smell ;  the  odours 
from  a  sacrifice  are  acceptable,  that  is,  the  sweet  odours 
ascend  to  heaven.    Perfume  is  properly  a  wide-spread- 
ing STneii,  and  when  taken  without  any  epithet  signi- 
^es  a  pleasant  smell; 
At  last  a  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distiU'd  perfumes. 

Milton. 
Fragrance  never  signifies  any  thing  but  what  is  good ; 
It  is  the  sweetest  and  most  powerful  perfume:  the 
oerfume  from  flowers  and  shrubs  is  as  grateful  to  one's 
itense  as  their  colours  and  conformation  are  to  the  other ; 
Jie  fragrance  from  groves  of  myrtle  and  orange  trees 
surpasses  the  beauty  of  their  fruits  or  foliage; 
Soft  vernal  fragrance  clothe  the  flow'ring  earth. 

Mason. 


TO  SOAK,  DRENCH,  STEEP. 

Soak  is  avariation  of  suck ;  drench  is  a  vaiintion  of 
drink;  steep,  in  Saxon  steapan,  &cc.  from  the  Hebrew 
satep,  signifies  to  overflow  or  overwhelm. 

The  idea  of  communicatiiij;  or  receiving  a  liquid  is 
common  to  these  lerms.  We  soak  things  in  water 
when  we  wish  to  soften  them ;  animals  are  drenched 
with  liquid  as  a  medicinal  operation.  A  person's 
clothes  are  soaked  in  rain  when  the  water  has  pene- 
trated every  thread;  he  himself  is  drenched  in  the  rain 
when  it  has  penetrated  as  it  were  his  very  body; 
drench  therefore  in  this  case  only  expresses  the  idea  of 
soak  in  a  stronger  manner.  To  steep  is  a  species  of 
soojfcm^  employed  as  an  artificial  process;  to  soak  i3 
however  a  permanent  action  by  which  hard  things  aie 
rendered  soft;  to  steep  is  a  temporary  action  by  which 
soft  bodies  become  penetrated  with  a  liquid:  thus  salt 
meat  requires  to  be  soaked;  fruits  are  sometimes 
eteeped  in  brandy ; 

Driird  through  the  sandy  stratum,  every  way 
The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise, 
And  clear  and  sweeten  as  they  soak  along. 

Thomson. 
And  deck  with  fruitful  trees  the  fields  around. 
And  with  refreshing  waters  drench  the  ground. 

Drydkn, 
O  sleep,  O  gentle  sleep. 
Nature's  soft  nurse!  How  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  t 

Shaksfevre 


TASTE,  FLAVOUR,  RELJSH,  SAVOIjR. 

Taste  comes  from  the  Teulonick  tasten  to  touck 
lightly,  and  signifies  either  the  organ  which  is  easily 
affected,  or  the  act  of  discriminating  by  a  light  touch 
of  the  organ,  or  the  quality  of  the  object  which  aflects 
the  organ ;  in  this  latter  sense  it  is  ciosely  allied  to  tiie 
other  terms;  flavour  most  probably  comes  from  the 
Latin  fio  to  breathe,  signifying  the  rarefied  essence  of 
bodies  which  affect  the  organ  of  taste;  relish  is  de- 
rived by  Minshew  from  reUcher  to  lick  again,  signify 
ing  that  which  pleases  the  palate  so  as  to  tempt  to  a 
renewal  of  the  act  o^  tasting ;  savour^  in  Latin  sapor 
and  sapio  to  smell,  taste,  or  be  sensible,  most  probably 
comes  from  the  Hebrew  HiJE'  the  mouth  or  palate, 
which  is  the  organ  of  taste. 

Taste  is  the  most  general  and  indefinite  of  all  these; 
it  is  applicable  to  every  oliject  that  can  be  applied  to 
the  organ  of  taste,  and  to  every  degree  and  manner  in 
which  the  organ  can  be  affected:  some  things  aie 
tasteless,  other  things  have  a  strong  taste,  and  others 
a  mixed  taste;  , 

Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ ! 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart, 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. — Addison. 

The  flavour  is  the  predominating  taste,  and  cons* 
quently  is  applied  to  such  objects  as  may  have  a  dif- 
ferent kind  or  degree  of  taste;  an  apple  may  not  only 
have  the  general  taste  of  apple,  but  also  a  flavour 
peculiar  to  itself:  ihejiavour  is  commonly  said  of  that 
which  is  good,  aa  a  ^v\q  flavour,  a  delicious  flavour; 
but  it  may  designate  that  which  is  not  always  agree- 
able, as  the  flavour  of  fish,  which  is  unpleasant  in 
things  that  do  not  admitof  such  a  iasie;  '  The  Phi- 
lippick  islands  give  a  flavour  to  our  European  bowls,' 
— Addison.  ThereZisA  is  also  a  particular  taste;  but 
it  is  that  which  is  artificial,  in  distinction  from  the 
flavour,  which  may  be  the  natural  property.  We  find 
the  flavour  such  as  it  Is;  we  give  the  relish  such  as  it 
should  be,  or  we  wish  it  to  be :  milk  andbuiier  receive 
a  flavour  from  the  nature  of  the  food  with  which  the 
cow  is  supplied;  sauces  are  used  in  order  to  give  a 
relish  to  the  food  that  is  dressed ; 

T  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes, 
Tliough  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Tlieir  loud  applause.— Shakspkarh. 
Savour  is  a  term  in  less  frequent  use  than  the  others, 
but,  agreeable  to  the  Latin  derivation,  it  is  employed 
to  designate  that  wJiich  smells  as  well  as  tastes,  a 
sweet  smelling  savour; 

The  pleasant  savoury  smell 
So  quicken'd  appetite,  that  1  methought 
Could  not  but  taste. — Milton. 

So  likewise,  in  the  moral  application,  a  man's  actions 
or  expiessions  may  be  said  to  savour  of  vanity.  Taste 
and  relish  may  be  moreover  compared  as  the  act  of 
persons :  we  taste  whatever  affects  our  taste;  but  we 
relish  that  only  which  pleases  our  taste;  we  taste 
fruits  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  good  or 
bad ;  we  relish  fruits  as  a  dessert,  or  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  day.  So  likewise,  in  the  moral  application,  we 
have  a  relish  for  books,  for  learning,  for  society,  and 
the  like. 

PALATE,  TASTE. 

Palate,  in  Latin  palatum,  comes  either  from  the 
Greek  -ndio  to  eat,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  from  the 
Etruscan  word  farlantum,  signifying  the  roof  or  arch 
of  Heaven,  or,  by  an  extended  application,  the  roof  of 
the  mouth ;  taste  comes  from  the  German  tasten  to 
touch  lightly,  because  the  sense  of  taste  requires  but 
the  slightest  touch  to  excite  it. 

Palate  is,  in  an  improper  sense,  employed  for  taste, 
because  it  is  the  seat  of  taste;  but  taste  is  never  em- 
ployed for  palate :  a  person  is  said  to  have  a  nice 
palate  when  he  is  nice  in  what  he  eats  or  drinks;  but 
his  taste  extends  to  all  matters  of  sense,  as  weh  a» 
those  which  are  intellectual ; 

No  fruit  o\jfr  palate  courts,  or  flow'r  our  smell 

Tknyn« 
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A  man  6f  tastCy  or  ot  a  nice  taste,  conveys  much  more 
BC  a  characierlstick,  than  a  man  of  a  nice  palate:  the 
former  is  said  only  in  a  good  sense ;  but  the  latter  is 
particularly  applicable  to  the  epicure; 
In  more  exalted  joys  to  fix  our  taste. 
And  wean  us  from  delights  that  cannot  last. 

Jknyns, 

INSIPID,  DULL,  FLAT. 
A  want  dt  spirit  in  the  moral  sense  is  designated  by 
these  epithets,  which  borrow  their  figurative  meaning 
from  different  properties  in  nature :  the  taste  is  refer- 
red to  in  the  word  insipid,  from  the  Latin  sapio  to 
taste;  tlie  properties  of  colours  are  considered  under 
Ihe  word  dull  {v.  Dull) ;  the  property  of  surface  is  re- 
ferred to  by  the  word  j2nt  («-  Flat).  As  the  want  of 
flavour  la  any  meat  constitutes  it  insipid,  and  renders 
it  worthless,  so  does  the  want  of  mind  or  character  in 
a  man  render  him  equally  insipid^  and  devoid  of  the 
distinguishing  cliaracteristick  of  his  nature :  as  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  coloura  consist  in  their  bright- 
ness, and  the  absence  of  this  essential  property,  which 
constitutes  dulness,  renders  them  uninteresting  objects 
10  the  eye,  so  the  want  of  spirit  in  a  moral  composition, 
which  constitutes  its  dulness,  deprives  it  at  the  same 
time  of  that  ingredient  which  should  awaken  attention : 
as  in  the  natural  world  objects  are  either  elevated  or 
fiat,  so  in  the  moral  world  the  spirits  are  either  raised 
or  depressed,  and  such  moral  representations  as  are 
calculated  to  raise  the  spirits  are  termed  spirited, 
while  those  which  fail  in  this  object  are  termed  jffiat. 
An  insipid  writer  is  witliont  sentiment  of  any  kind  or 
degree;  a  dull  writer  fails  in  vivacity  and  vigour  of 
sentiment ;  a  Jlat  performance  is  wanting  in  the  pro- 
perty of  provoking  mirth,  which  should  be  its  [peculiar 
ingredient ;  '  To  a  covetous  man  all  other  things  but 
wealth  are  insipid.^ — South. 
But  yet  beware  of  councils  when  too  full. 
Number  makes  long  disputes  and  graveness  dull. 

Denuam. 

The  senses  are  disgusted  with  their  old  entertain- 
ments, and  existence  luins  flat  and  insipid.^—GRovE. 


FEAST,  BANQUET,  CAROUSAL,  ENTER- 
TAINMENT, TREAT. 

As  feasts,  in  the  religious  sense,  from  festus,  are 
always  days  of  leisure,  and  frequently  of  publicfc  re- 
joicing, this  word  has  been  applied  to  any  social  meal 
for  the  purposes  of  pleasure :  this  is  the  idea  common 
to  the  signification  of  all  these  words,  of  which  feast 
seems  to  be  the  most  general ;  and  for  all  of  which  it 
may  frequently  be  substituted,  although  they  have 
each  a  distinct  application :  feast  conveys  tlie  idea 
merely  of  enjoyment:  bAiquetis  a  splendid  feast,  at- 
tended with  pomp  and  stftle ;  it  is  a  term  of  noble  use, 
particularly  adapted  to  pcetry  and  the  high  style :  ca- 
rousal, in  French  carouse,  in  Cerman  gerUusch,  or 
rausch  intoxication,  from  rauschen,  to  intoxicate,  is  a 
drunken  feasi:  entertaiiment  and  treat  convey  the 
idea  of  hospitality. 

A  feast  may  be  given  Oy  princes  or  their  subjects, 
by  nobility  or  commonalty ; 
New  purple  hangings  clothe  the  palace  walls, 
And  sumptuous  feasts  are  made  in  splendid  halls. 

Drydbn. 
The  6(in5Me(isconfinf^d  to  naen  of  high  estate;  and 
more  commonly  spoken  of  in  former  times,  when  ranks 
and  distinctions  were  less  blended  than  they  are  at 
present:  the  dinner  which  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
annually  gives  is  properly  denominated  a  feast;  the 
mode  in  which  Cardinal  Wolsey  received  tlie  French 
ambassadors  might  entitle  every  meal  he  gave  to  be 
denominated  a  banquet  ; 
With  hymns  divine  the  joyous  banquet  ends, 
The  poeans  lengthen'd  till  the  sun  descends.— Pope. 
A  feast  supposes  indulgence  of  the  appetite,  both  in 
eating  and  drinking,  but  not  intemperately ;  a  carousal 
is  confined  mostly  to  drinking,  and  that  for  the  most 
part  to  an  excess ; 
This  game,  these  carousals,  Ascanius  taught, 
And,  building  Alba,  to  the  Latins  brought. 

Dryden. 
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A  feast,  therefore,  is  always  a  good  thing,  unices  it 
ends  in  a  caroitsal:  a  feast  maybe  given  by  one  or 
many,  at  private  orpublick  expense;  but  an  ciUertain- 
ment  and  a  ti-cat  are  altogether  personal  acts,  and  the 
terms  are  never  used  but  in  relation  to  the  agenls: 
every  entertainment  is  &  feast  as  far  as  respects  enjoy 
ment  at  a  social  board ;  but  no  feast  is  an  entertain 
ment  unless  there  be  some  individual  who  specifically 
provides  for  the  entertainment  of  othei-s :  we  may  ail 
be  partakers  of  a  feast^  but  wo  are  guests  at  an  enter- 
tainment :  the  Lord  Mayor's  feast  is  not  strictly  an 
entertainment,  although  that  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  was 
properly  so ;  an  entertainment  is  given  between  frienda 
and  equals,  to  keep  alive  the  social  affections;  a  treat 
is  given  by  way  of  favour  to  those  whom  one  wishes 
to  oblige:  a  nobleman  provides  an  entertainment  for  a 
paiiicular  party  whom  he  has  invited;  'I  could  not 
but  smile  at  the  account  that  was  yesterday  given  me 
of  a  modest  young  gentleman,  who,  being  invited  to  an 
entertainment,  though  he  was  not  used  to  drink,  had 
not  tlje  confidence  to  refuse  his  glass  in  his  turn,' — 
Audison.  a  nobleman  may  give  a  treat  to  his  ser- 
vants, liis  tenants,  his  tradespeople,  or  the  poor  of  his 
neighbourhood;  '1  do  not  insist  that  you  spread  your 
table  with  so  unbounded  a  profusion  as  to  furnish  out 
a  splendid  treat  wiili  the  remains.'— Melmoth  [,Let 
tcrs  of  Cicero). 

Feast,  entertainment,  and  treat  are  taken  in  a  more 
extended  sense,  to  express  other  pleasures  besides  those 
of  the  table:  feast  retains  its  signification  of  a  vivid 
pleasure,  such  as  voluptuaries  derive  from  delicious 
viands ;  entertainment  and  treat  retain  the  idea  of 
being  granted  by  way  of  courtesy :  we  speak  of  a  thing 
as  being  a /cast  or  high  delight;  '  Beattie  is  the  only 
author  I  know,  whose  critical  and  philosophical  re- 
searches are  divereified  and  embellished  by  a  poetical 
imagination,  that  makes  even  the  driest  subject  and  the 
leanest  a  feast  for  an  epicure  in  books.'— Cowpbr. 
And  of  a  person  contributing  to  one's  entertainment, 
or  giving  one  a  treat ;  '  Let  us  consider  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  all  these  entej-tainments  of  Eense.'->- 

A  DDLS  ON. 

Sing  my  praise  in  strain  sublime. 

Treat  not  me  with  oogg're.  rhyme.— Swift 
To  an  envious  man  the  sight  of  wretchedness,  in  a 
once  prosperous  rival,  is  a  feast;  to  a  benevolent  mind 
the  spectacle  of  an  afflicted  man  relieved  and  com- 
forted is  a  feast;  to  a  mind  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  an  easy  access  to  a  well-stocked  library  ii 
a  continual  feast:  men  of  a  happy  temper  give  and 
receive  c7i(er(ain7ncM(  with  equal  facility;  they  afford 
entertainment  to  their  guests  by  the  easy  cheerfulness 
which  they  impart  to  every  thing  around  them ;  they 
in  like  manner  derive  entertainment  from  every  thing 
they  see,  or  hear,  or  observe :  a  treat  is  given  oi  re- 
ceived only  on  particular  occasions;  it  depends  on  the 
relative  circumstances  and  tastes  of  the  giver  and  re 
ceiver;  to  one  of  a  musical  turn  one  may  give  a  treat 
by  inviting  him  to  a  musical  parly;  and  to  one  of  an 
intelligent  turn  it  will  be  equally  a  treat  to  be  of  the 
party  which  consists  of  the  enlightened  and  con 
versible. 


FARE,  PROVISION. 

Fare,  from  the  German  fahren  to  go  or  be,  signifies 
in  general  the  condition  or  thing  that  comes  to  one ; 
provision-,  from  provide^  signifies  the  thing  provided  foe 
one. 

These  terms  are  alike  employed  for  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life,  and  may  either  be  used  in  the  limited 
sense  for  the  food  one  procures,  or  in  general  for  what 
ever  is  necessary  or  convenient  to  be  procured:  to  ll(i" 
term  fare  is  annexed  the  idea  of  accident;  provision 
includes  that  of  design:  a  traveller  on  the  continei-i 
must  frequently  be  contented  with  humble  fare,  unless 
he  has  the  precaution  of  carrying  h^s  provisiona  with 
him ; 
This  night  at  least  with  me  forgot  your  care, 
Chesimts,  and  curds,  and  cream  siiall  be  your  /ar> 

Dryden. 
The  winged  nation  wanders  through  the  skies, 
And  o'er  the  plains  and  shady  forest  iiies; 
They  breed,  they  brood,  instruct,  and  educatt- 
And  make  provision  for  the  future  state.— JjRYDar 
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FOOD,  DIET,  REGIMEN. 

Food  signifies  the  thing  which  one  feeds  upon,  in 
Saxon  fade,  Low  German  f6de  or  f6dei;  Greek  (id^eiv  ; 
diet  cornea  I'rotn  iiairda}  to  live  medicinally,  signifying 
any  particular  made  of  living;  regimen,  in  Latin  re- 
givien^  from  rego  to  regulate,  signifies  a  system  or 
practice  by  rule. 

All  these  terms  refer  to  our  living,  or  that  by  which 
we  live :  food  is  here  the  general  term  r  the  others  are 
specifick.  Food  specifies  no  circumstance:  whatever 
is  taken  to  mairrfain  life  is  food;  diet  is  properly  a 
prescribed  or  regular  food.  It  is  the  hard  lot  of  some 
^mong  the  poor  to  obtain  with  difficulty  food  and 
ilothiEig  for  themselves  and  their  families;  an  atten- 
tion to  the  diet  of  children  is  an  important  branch  of 
their  early  education ;  their  diet  can  scarcely  be  too 
simple:  no  one  can  be  expected  to  enjoy  his  food  who 
is  not  in  a  good  state  of  health ;  we  cannot  expect  to 
find  a  healthy  population  where  there  is  a  spare  and 
unwholesome  diet,  attended  with  hard  labour. 

Food  is  a  term  applicable  to  all  living  creatures,  and 
also  used  figuratively  for  what  serves  to  nourish; 
The  poison  of  other  states  (that  is,  bankruptcy) 
h  the  food  of  the  new  republick.' — Burke.  Diet  is 
employed  only  with  regard  to  human  beings  who  make 
choice  of  their  food:  corn  is  as  much  the  natural  food 
of  some  animals  as  of  men  ;  the  diet  of  the  peasantry 
consists  mostly  of  bread,  milk,  and  vegetables;  *The 
diet  of  men  in  a  state  of  nature  must  have  been  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  the  vegetable  kind.' — Burkb. 

Diet  and  regimen  are  both  particular  modes  of 
living;  but  the  former  respects  the  quality  of /ood;  the 
latter  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality:  diet  is  confined 
to  modes  of  taking  nourishment ;  regimen  often  re- 
specis  the  abstinence  from  food,  bodily  exercise,  and 
whatever  may  conduce  to  health  :  diet  is  generally  the 
consequence  of  an  immediate  prescription  from  a  phy- 
sician, and  during  the  period  of  sickness;  regimen 
commonly  forms  a  regular  part  of  a  nmn's  system  of 
living:  diet  is  in  certain  cases  of  such  importance  for 
the  restoration  of  a  patient  that  a  single  deviation  may 
defeat  the  best  medicine ;  it  is  the  misfortune  of  some 
people  to  be  troubled  with  diseases,  from  which  they 
cannot  get  any  exemption  but  by  observing  a  strict  re- 
gimen;  'Prolongation  of  life  is  rather  to  be  expected 
from  stated  di'eis  than  from  any  common  regimen.^ — 
Bacon.  '  I  shall  always  be  able  to  entertain  a  friend  of 
a  philosophical  re^'mcra.*— Sbbnstonk. 


FEMALE,  FEMININE,  EFFEMINATE. 

Female  is  said  of  the  sex  itself,  and  feminine  of  the 
characteristicks  of  the  sex.  Female  isopposcd  to  male, 
feminine  to  masculine. 

In  the  female  character  we  expect  to  find  that  which 
Is  feminine.  The  female  dress,  manners,  and  habits 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  all  essayists,  from  the 
tims  of  Addison  to  the  present  period ; 

Cnce  more  her  haughty  soul  the  tyrant  bends, 
To  prayers  and  mean  submissions  she  descends; 
No  female  arts  or  aids  she  left  untried. 
Nor  counsels  unexplur'd,  before  she  died. 

Dry  DEN. 
The  feminine  is  natuRal  to  the  female;  the  rffemi- 
nate  is  unnatural  to  the  male.    A  feminine  air  and 
voice,  which  is  truly  grateful  to  the  observer  in  the  one 
sex,  is  an  odious  mark  of  effeminacy  in  the  other. 
Beauty  and  delicacy  are  feminine  properties; 
Her  heav'nly  form 
Angelick:  but  more  soft  and  feminine 
Her  graceful  innocence.— Milton. 
Robustness  and  vigour  are  masculine  properties  ;  the 
former  therefore  when  discovered  in  a  man  entitle 
him  to  the  epithet  of  effeminate;   'Our  martial  an- 
cestors, like  some  of  their  modern  successors,  had  no 
other  anmscment   (but   hunting)   to  entertain   their 
vacant   hours ;   despising   all  arts    as  effeminate.^ — 
Blacesione 


GENDER,  SEX. 

Gender,  In  Latin  ^enus,  signifies  properly  a  genus 
or  kind  ;  sex,  in  French  sexe,  Latin  sexus,  comes  from 
the  Greek  P^is  signifying  the  habit  or  nature.  The 
fender  19  ths'  distinction  in  words  which  marks  the 


distinction  of  sex  in  thhigs ;  there  are  therefcrc  thrfr 
genders,  but  only  two  sexes.  By  the  infiections  of 
words  are  denoted  whether  things  are  of  this  or  thai 
sex,  or  of  no  sex.  The  genders,  therefore,  are  divided 
in  grammar  inlo masculine, feminine,  and  neuter;  and 
animals  are  divided  into  male  and  female  sex. 

GOLD,  GOLDEN. 
These  terms  are  both  employed  as  epithets,  but  gota 
is  the  substantive  used  in  composition,  and  golden  the 
adjective,  in  ordinary  use.  The  former  is  strictly  ap- 
plied to  the  metal  of  which  the  thing  is  made,  as  a 
gold  cup,  or  a  gold  coin ;  but  the  latter  to  whatever  ap- 
pertains to  ^oW,  whether  properly  or  figuratively :  as 
the  golden  Uon,  the  golden  crown,  the  golden  age,  or  a 
golden  harvest. 

COOL,  COLD,  FRIGID. 

In  the  natural  sense,  cool  is  simply  the  losence  of 
warmth ;  cold  and  frigid  are  positively  contrary  to 
warmth ;  the  former  in  regard  to  objects  in  general,  the 
latter  to  moral  objects:  in  the  physical  sense  the 
analogy  is  strictly  preserved.  Cool  is  used  as  it  re- 
spects the  passions  and  the  affections;  cold  only  with 
regard  to  the  affections ;  frigid  only  in  regard  to  the 
inclinations. 

With  regard  to  the  passions,  cool  designates  a  free- 
dom from  agitation,  which  is  a  desirable  quality 
Coolness  in  a  time  of  danger,  and  coolness  in  an  argu 
ment,  are  alike  commendable. 

As  cool  and  cold  respect  the  affections,  the  cool  is  op- 
posed to  the  friendly,  the  cold  to  the  warm-hearted,  the 
frigid  to  the  animated ;  the  former  is  but  a  degree  of 
the  tatter.  A  reception  Is  said  to  be  cool;  an  embrace 
lobe  cold;  a  sentiment /W^'d.  Coolness  is  an  enemy 
to  social  enjoyments ;  coldness  is  an  enemy  to  every 
moral  virtue;  frigidity  destroys  all  force  of  character. 
Coolness  is  engendered  by  circumstances ;  it  supposes 
the  previous  existence  of  warmth  ;  coldness  lies  often 
in  the  temperament,  or  is  engendered  by  habit;  it  is 
always  something  vicious ;  frigidity  is  occasional, and 
is  always  a  defect.  Trifling  differences  produce  cool- 
ness sometimes  between  the  best  friends ;  '  The  jealout 
man's  disease  is  of  so  malignant  a  natuie,  that  it  con- 
verts all  it  takes  into  its  own  nourishment.  A  cool  be- 
haviour is  interpreted  as  an  instance  of  aversion ;  q 
fond  one  raises  his  suspicions.' — Addison.  Trada 
sometimes  engenders  a  cold  calculating  temper  in  some 
minds;  'It  is  wondrous  that  a  man  can  get"  over  ttia 
natural  existence  and  possession  of  his  own'  mind,  so 
far  as  to  take  delight  either  in  paying  or  receiving  cold 
and  repeated  civilities.' — Steele.  Those  who  are  re- 
markable for  apathy  will  often  express  themselves 
with  frigid  indifference  on  the  most  important  sub- 
jects ;  *  The  religion  of  the  moderns  abounds  in  topicks 
so  incomparably  noble  and  exalted,  as  might  kindle  tlie 
flames  of  genuine  oratory  in  the  most  frigid  ani  bar 
ren  genius.' — Wharton. 

CHILL,  COLD. 

Chill  and  cold  are  but  variations  of  the  same  woro, 
in  German  kalt,  Sec. 

Chill  expresses  less  than  cold,  that  is  to  say,  it  ex- 
presses a  degree  of  cold.  The  weather  is  often  chilly 
in  summer ;  but  it  is  cold  in  winter. 

We  speak  of  taking  the  c/iz7i  off -water  when  the  coZd 
is  in  part  lemoved  ;  and  of  a  chill  running  through  the 
frame  when  tlie  cold  btjgins  to  penetrate  the  frame  thai 
is  in  a  state  of  warmth  ; 

When  men  once  reach  their  autumn,  fickle  joys 
Fall  off  apace,  as  yellow  leaves  from  trees; 
Till  left  quite  naked  of  ^their  happiness, 
In  the  chill  blasts  of  winter  they  expire. 

YOUNU 

'  Thus  ease  after  torment  is  pleasure  for  a  time,  and  we 
are  very  agreeably  recruited  when  the  body,  chillea 
with  the  weather,  is  gradually  recovering  its  natural 
tepidity ;  but  the  joy  ceases  wiien  we  have  forgot  the 
cold.^ — Johnson. 

TO  STAIN,  SOIL,  SULLY,  TARNISH. 

Stain,  V.  Blemish ;  soil  and  sully,  frcm  soi^  dirt,  sic 
nify  to  smear  with  dirt;  tarnish  in  French  temir 
comes  probably  from  the  J.alin  te^o  to  brulss 
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'  All  these  terms  imply  the  act  of  diminishing  the 
brightness  of  an  object;  but  the  term  stain  denotes 
something  grosser  than  the  other  terms,  and  is  apphed 
to  inferiour  objects:  thin>^  wliich  are  not  remartcable 
^or  purity  or  brightness  may  be  stained,  as  hands  wlicn 
stained  with  blood,  or  a  wall  stained  wiih  chalk ; 
Thou,  rather  than  thy  justice  should  be  stained, 
Didst  stain  the  cross. — Youko. 
Nothing  is  stUUed  or  tarnished,  but  what  has  some  in- 
trinsick  value ;  a  jRne  picture  or  piece  of  writing  may 
be  easily  soiled  by  a  touch  of  the  finger;  'I  cannot 
endure  to  be  mistaken,  or  suffer  my  purer  affections  to 
be  soiled  with  the  odious  attributes  of  covetousness  and 
ambitious    falsehood.' — Lord    Wkntworth,     """le 
finest  glass  is  tlie  soonest  tarnished :  hence,  in  the 
moral  application,  a  man's  life  may  be  stained  by  the 
commission  of  some  gross  immorality :  his  honour  may 
be  sullied^  or  his  glory  tarnished; 
Oaths  would  debase  the  dignity  of  virtue, 
Else  I  could  swear  by  him,  the  power  who  clothed 
The  sun  with  light,  and  gave  yon  starry  liost 
Theu*  chaste,  unsullied  lustre.— Fkancis. 
I  am  not  now  what  I  once  was ;  for  since  I  parted 
from  thee  fale  has  tarnished  my  glories.' — Trapp. 


TO  SMEAR,  DAUB. 

To  smear  is  literally  to  do  over  with  smear,  in  Saxon 
smer,  German  schmeer,  in  Greek /iu'pos  asalve.  To  daub, 
from  do  and  ub  uber  over,  signifies  literally  to  do  over 
with  any  thing  unseemly,  or  in  an  unsightly  manner. 

To  smear  in  the  literal  sense  is  applied  to  such  sub- 
stances as  may  be  rubbed  like  grease  over  a  body ;  if 
said  of  grease  itself  it  may  be  proper,  as  coachmen 
smear  the  coach  wheels  with  tar  or  grease;  but  if  said 
of  any  thing  else  it  is  an  improper  action,  and  tends  to 
disfigure,  as  children  sTncar  their  hands  with  ink,  or 
smear  their  clothes  with  dirt.  To  smear  and  daub  are 
both  actions  which  tend  to  disfigure ;  but  we  smear  by 
means  of  rubbing  over;  we  daub  by  rubbing,  throw- 
ing, or  any  way  covering  over:  thus  a  child  smears 
the  window  with  his  finger,  or  he  daubs  the  wall  with 
dirt.  By  a  figurative  application,  smear  is  applied  to 
bad  writing,  and  daub  to  bad  painting :  indifferent  wri- 
ters wlio  wish  to  excel  are  fond  of  retoucliing  their  let- 
ters until  they  make  their  performance  a  sad  smear; 
bad  artists,  who  are  injudicious  in  the  use  of  tlieir 
pencil,  load  their  paintings  with  colour,  and  convert 
them  into  daubs- 


MOISTURE,  HUMIDITY,  DAMPNESS. 

Moisture,  from  the  French  moite  moist,  is  probably 
iontracted  from  the  Laiin  ftumidus,  fiom  which  hw 
midity  is  immediately  derived;  dampness  comes  from 
the  German  dampfa  vapour. 

Moisture  is  used  in  general  to  express  any  small  de- 
gree of  infusion  of  a  liquid  ir  lO  a  body ;  humidity  is 
employed  scientifically  to  describe  tlie  state  of  having 
any  portion  of  such  liquid :  hence  we  speak  of  the 
moisture  of  a  table,  the  moisture  of  paper,  or  the 
moisture  of  a  floor  that  has  been  wetted ;  but  of  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  or  of  a  wall  that  has  contracted 
moisture  of  itself.  Dampness  is  that  species  of  moist- 
ure that  arises  from  the  gradual  contraction  of  a  liquid 
in  bodies  capable  of  retaining  it;  in  this  manner  a 
cellar  is  damp,  or  linen  that  has  lain  long  by  may 
become  dam^  ; 

The  plumy  people  streak  their  wings  witli  oil, 

To  throw  the  lucid  moisture  trickling  off 

Thomson. 

Now  from  the  town 
Buried  in  smoke,  and  sleep,  an^.  noisome  damps, 
Oft  let  me  wander.— Thomson. 


NASl^,  FILTHY,  FOUL. 

J^asty  is  connected  'vith  nauseous,  and  the  German 
»a«s  wet;  filthy  and  foul  are  variations  from  the 
Greek  AavKoS' 

The  idea  of  dirtiness  is  common  to  these  terms,  but 
in  different  degrees,  and  with  different  modifications. 
Whatever  dirt  is  offensive  to  any  of  the  senses,  renders 
that  tnlng  nasty  which  is  soiled  with  it:  the  filthy  ex- 
ceed! the  nasty^  not  only  in  the  quantity  but  in  the 


offensive  quality  of  the  dirt;  and  the  f^ul  ejrcecds  thi 
filthy  in  the  same  proportion ; 
We  look  behind,  then  view  his  shaggy  beard, 
His  clothes  were  tagg'd  with  thorns,  a.iyA  filth  hii 
limbs  besniear'd.— Dryden. 

Only  our  foe 
Tempting  affronte  us  witli  his/wui  esteem, 

MiLTUN 

DREGS,  SEDIMENT,  DROSS,  SCUM,  REFUSE- 

Dregs,fmm  the  German  dreck  dirt, signifies  the  dirty 
part  which  separates  from  a  liquor^  sediment,  from 
sedeo  to  sit,  signifies  that  which  settles  at  the  bottom ; 
dross  is  probably  but  a  variation  of  dregs  ;  scum,  from 
the  German  schaum,  signifies  the  same  as  foam  or 
froth,  or  that  which  rises  on  the  surface  of  any  liquor : 
refuse  signifies  literajly  that  which  is  refused  or  thrown 
away. 

All  these  terms  designate  the  worthless  part  of  any 
body ;  but  dregs  is  taken  in  a  worse  sense  than  sedi- 
ment:  for  the  dregs  are  that  which  is  altogether  of  no 
value;  but  the  sediment  may  sometimes  form  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  body.  The  dregs  are  mostly  a  sedi- 
ment in  liquors,  but  many  things  are  a  sediment  which 
are  not  dregs.  After  the  dregs  are  taken  away,  tliere 
will  frequently  remain  a  sediment ;  tht  dregs  are  com- 
monly the  corrupt  part  which  separates  from  compound 
liquids,  as  wine  or  beer;  the  sediment  consists  of  the 
heavy  particles  which  belong  to  all  simple  liquids,  not 
excepting  water  itself.  The  dregs  and  sediment  sepa- 
rate of  themselves,  but  the  scum  and  dross  are  forced 
out  by  a  process;  the  former  from  liquids,  and  the  latter 
from  solid  bodies  rendered  liquid  or  otherwise. 

Refuse,  as  its  derivation  implies,  is  always  said  of 
that  which  is  intentionally  separated  to  be  thrown 
awoy,  and  agrees  with  the  former  terms  only  inasmuch 
as  they  expresswhat  is  worthless. 

Of  these  terms,  dregs,  scum,  and  refuse  admit  like- 
wise of  a  figurative  application.    The  dregs  and  scum 
of  the  people  are  thecorruptest  part  of  any  society; 
and  the  refuse  is  that  which  is  most  worthless  and  unfit 
for  a  respectable  community;   'Epitomes  of  history 
are  the  corruptions  and  moths  that  have  fretted  and 
corroded  many  sound  and  excellent  bodies  of  history 
and  reduced  them  to  base  and  unprofitable  dregs.''— 
Bacon.    'For  it  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sediment 
at  the  bottom  that  troubles  and  defiles  the  water.'— 
South.    'For  the  composition  too,  I  admit  the  Alge- 
rine  community  resemble  that  of  France,  being  formed 
out  of  the  very  scum,  scandal,  disgrace,  and  pest  of  this 
Turkish  Asia.'— Burke. 
Now  cast  your  eyes  around,  while  I  dissolve 
The  mist  and  film  that  mortal  eyes  involve: 
Purge  from  your  sight  the  dross,  and  make  you  see 
The  shape  of  each  avenging  deity.— Dryden. 
Next  of  his  men  and  ships  he  makes  review, 
Draws  out  the  best  and  ablest  of  the  crew ; 
Down  ^ith  the  falling  stieam  the  refuse  run 
To  raise  with  joyful  news  his  drooping  son. 

Dryden 


TO  GLOSS,  VARNISH,  PALLIATE. 

Gloss  and  varnish  are  figurative  terms,  whltti 
borrow  their  signification  from  the  act  of  rendering  the 
outer  surface  of  any  physical  object  shining.  To  gloss, 
which  is  connected  with  to  glaze,  is  to  give  a  gloss  or 
brightness  to  any  thing  by  means  of  friction,  as  in  the 
case  of  japan  or  mahogany :  to  varnish  is  to  give  an 
artificial  gloss,  by  means  of  applying  a  foreign  sub- 
stance. Hence,  in  the  figurative  use  of  the  terms,  to 
gloss  is  to  put  the  best  face  upon  a  thing  by  various 
little  distortions  and  artifices ;  but  to  varnish  is  to  do 
the  same  thing  by  means  of  direct  falsehood ;  to  pal 
Hate,  which  likewise  signifies  to  give  the  best  possible 
outside  to  a  thing  (w.  To  extenuate),  requires  still  less 
artifice  than  either.  One  glosses  over  that  which  is 
bad,  by  giving  it  a  soft  name ;  as  when  a  man's  vices 
are  glossed  over  with  the  name  of  indiscretion,  or  a 
man's  mistress  is  termed  his  good  friend ;  '  If  a  jealous 
man  once  finds  a  false  gloss  put  upon  any  single  action 
he  quickly  suspects  all  the  rest.' — Addison.  One  war- 
nishes  a  bad  character  by  ascribing  good  motives  t« 
his  bad  actions,  by  withholding  many  facts  that  are  t< 
his  discredit,  and  fabricating  other  circumstances  in  hi. 
favoor    an  itnvaniishid  tale  contains  nothing  but  tb 
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simple,  truth ;  the  vamithed  tale  on  the  other  hand 
contains  a  great  mixture  of  falsehood ;  the  French  ac 
counts  of  llieir  victories  in  the  time  of  the  revolution 
were  mostly  vaiiiUhed; 

The  waiting  teara  stood  ready  for  command, 
And  now  they  flow  to  varnish  the  false  tale. 

RowE, 

To  palliate  is  to  diminish  the  mcgnitude  of  an  offence, 
by  making  an  excuse  in  favour  of  the  offender;  as 
when  an  act  of  theft  is  palliated  by  considering  the 
starving  condition  of  the  thief;  'A  man's  bodily  de- 
fects should  give  him  occasion  to  exert  a  noble  spirit, 
and  to  palliate  those  imperfections  which  are  not  in 
V\s  power,  by  those  perfections  which  are.' — Addison. 


CLOAK,  MASK,  BLIND,  VEIL. 

These  are  figurative  terms,  expressive  of  different 
modes  of  intentionally  keeping  somethinl^  from  the 
view  of  others.  They  are  bonowed  from  those  fami- 
liar objects  which  serve  similar  purposes  in  common 
life.  Cloak  and  mask  express  figuratively  and  pro- 
perly more  than  blind  or  veil.  The  two  former  keep 
the  whole  object  out  of  sight ;  the  two  latter  only  par- 
tially intercept  the  view.  In  this  figurative  sense  they 
are  all  employed  for  a  bad  purpose. 

The  cloak^  the  mask^  and  the  blind  serve  to  deceive 
others ;  the  veil  serves  to  deceive  one's  self. 

The  whole  or  any  part  of  a  character  may  be  con- 
cealed by  a  blind  i  a  part,  though  not  the  whole,  may 
be  concealed  by  a  mask.  A  blind  is  not  only  em- 
ployed to  conceal  the  character  but  the  conduct  or  pro- 
ceedings. We  carry  a  cloak  and  a  mask  about  with 
us ;  but  a  blind  is  something  external. 

The  cloak,  as  the  external  garment,  is  the  most  con- 
venient of  all  coverings  for  entirely  keeping  concealed 
what  we  do  not  wish  to  be  seen;  a  good  outward  de- 
portment serves  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  a  bad  charac- 
ter; 'When  this  severity  of  manners  is  hypocritical, 
and  assumed  as  a  cloak  to  secret  indulgence,  it  is  one 
of  the  worst  prostitutions  of  religion' — Blair.  A 
mask  only  hides  the  face;  a  mask  therefore  serves  to 
conceal  only  as  much  as  words  and  looks  can  effect; 

Thou  art  no  ruffian,  who,  beneath  ihemask 

Of  social  commerce,  cora'Btto  rob  their  wealth. 
Thomson. 
A  blind  is  intended  to  shut  out  the  light  and  prevent 
observation;  whatever,  therefore,  conceals  the  real 
truth,  and  prevents  suspicion  by  a  false  exteriour,  is  a 
blind;  'Those  who  are  bountiful  to  crimes  will  be 
rigid  to  merit,  and  penurious  to  service.  Their  penury 
is  even  held  out  as  a  blind  and  cover  to  their  prodi- 
gality.'— Burke.  A  veil  prevents  a  person  from  seeing 
as  well  as  being  seen;  whatever,  tlierefore,  obscures 
the  mental  sight  acts  as  a  veil  to  the  mind's  eye;  '  As 
soon  as  that  mysterious  uez7  which  covers  futurity  was 
lifted  up,  all  the  gayety  of  life  would  disanpear;  its 
flattering  hopes,  its  pleasing  illusions  vi'ould  vanish, 
and  nothing  but  vanity  and  sadness  remain.'— -Blair. 

Religion  may  unfortunately  serve  to  cloak  the  worst 
of  purposes  and  the  worst  of  characters .  its  importance, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  makes  it  the  most  effectual  pass- 
port to  their  countenance  and  sanction ;  and  its  ex- 
ternal observances  render  it  the  most  convenient  mode 
of  presenting  a  false  profession  to  the  eyes  of  the 
world :  those,  therefore,  who  set  an  undue  value  on 
the  ceremonial  part  of  religion,  do  but  encourage  this 
most  heinous  of  all  sins,  by  suffering  themselves  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  a  cloak  of  religious  hypocrisy.  False 
friends  always  wear  a  7na5/(: ;  they  cover  a  malignant 
heart  under  the  smiles  and  endearments  of  friendship. 
Illicit  traders  mostly  make  use  of  some  blind  to  facili- 
tate the  carrying  on  their  nefarious  practices.  Among 
the  various  arts  resorted  to  in  the  metropolis  by  the 
needy  and  profligate,  none  is  so  bad  as  that  which  is 
made  to  be  a  blind  for  the  practice  of  debauchery. 
Prejudice  and  passion  are  the  ordinary  veils  which 
obscure  tlie  judgejnent,  and  prevent  it  from  distinguish- 
ing the  truth. 

TO  COLOUR,  DYE,  TINGE,  STAIN. 
Colour,  .n  JLatin  color,  comes  probably  from  colo  to 
adorn;  dye,  in  Saxon  dcagen,  is  a  variation  of  tinge; 
tinge  is  in  Latin  tingo   from  the  Greek  riyvta  to 


sprinkle;  stain,  like  the  French  deateindn   Is  but 
variation  of  tinge. 

To  colour  is  to  put  colour  on ;  to  dye  is  to  dip  In  any 
colour;  to  tinge  is  to  touch  lightly  with  a  culour;  to 
stain  is  to  put  on  a  bad  colour  or  in  a  bad  manner :  we 
colour  a  drawing,  we  dye  clothes  of  any  colour  we 
tinge  a  painting  with  blue  by  way  of  intermixture  we 
stain  a  painting  when  we  put  blue  instead  of  red; 
'That  childish  colouring  of  her  cheeks  is  now  as  un- 
graceful as  that  shape  would  have  been  when  her  face 
wore  its  real  countenance.' — Steele. 

Now  deeper  blushes  tinged  the  glowing  sky, 
And  evening  rais'd  her  silver  lamp  on  high. 

Sir  Wm.  Jones. 
*■  We  had  the  fortune  to  see  what  may  be  supposed  to 
be  the  occasion  of  that  opinion  which  Lucian  relates 
concerning  this  river  (Adonit),  that  is,  that  this  stream 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  of  a  bloody  colour^ 
something  like  this  we  actually  saw  come  to  pass,  for 
the  water  was  stained  with  redness.'— BIaundrkll. 

They  are  taken  in  a  moral  acceptation  with  a  similar 
distinction:  we  colour  a  description  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  strong  figures,  strong  facts,  and  strong  expres- 
sions ;  'All  these  amazing  incidents  to  the  inspired 
historians  relate  nakedly  and  plainly,  without  any  of 
the  colourings  and  heightenings  of  rhetorick.' — West. 
Hence  the  term  is  employed  to  denote  the  giving  a 
false  or  exaggerated  representation;  'He  colours  the 
falsehood  of  .^neas  by  an  express  command  from 
Jupiter  to  forsake  the  queen.' — Dryden.  A  person  ia 
represented  as  dying  his  hands  in  blood,  who  is  so 
engaged  in  the  shedding  of  blood  as  that  he  may 
change  the  colour  of  his  skin,  or  the  soil  may  be  dyed 
in  blood ; 

With  mutual  blood  the  Ausonian  soil  is  dyed, 
'    While  on  its  borders  each  their  claim  decide. 

Drtdem 

A  person's  mind  is  tinged  with  melancholy  or  enthu 
siasm ;  '  Sir  Roger  is  something  of  a  humorist,  and 
his  virtues  as  welt  as  imperfections  are  tinged  by  a 
certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  particularly 
his.' — Addison.  A  maii'sch  aracter  may  be  said  to  bv 
stained  with  crimes ; 

Of  honour  void,  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity, 

Our  wonted  ornaments,  now  soil'd  and  stain'd. 

Milton 

COLOUR,  HUE,  TINT. 
Colour  {v.  To  colour)  is  here  tlie  generick  term :  hut^ 
which  is  probably  connected  with  eye  and  vieiv,  and 
tint,  from  tivge,  are  but  modes  of  colour  ;  the  former 
of  which  expresses  a  faint  or  blended  colour ;  the  latter 
a  shade  of  colour.    Between  the  colours  of  black  and 
brown,  as  of  all  other  leading  colours,  there  are  various 
hues  and  tints,  by  the  due  intermixture  of  which, 
natural  objects  are  rendered  beautiful; 
Her  colour  chang'd,  her  face  was  not  the  same, 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came. 

Dryden 
Infinite  numbers,  delicacieSj  smells, 
With  hues  on  hues,  expression  cannot  paint 
The  breath  of  nature,  and  her  endless  bloom. 

■    Thomsoa. 
Among  them  shells  of  many  a  lint  appear, 
The  heart  of  Venus  and  her  pearly  ear. 

Sir  Wm.  Jonks. 

COLOURABLE,  SPECIOUS,  OSTENSIBLE, 
PLAUSIBLE,  FEASIBLE. 

Colourable,  from  to  colour  or  tinge,  expresses  the 
quality  of  being  able  to  give  a  fair  appearance;  spe- 
cious, from  the  Latin  specio  to  see,  signifies  the  quality 
of  looking  as  it  ought;  ostensible,  from  the  Latin 
ostendo  to  show,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  atle  or 
fit  to  be  shown  or  seen ;  plausible,  from  plaudo  to  clap 
or  make  a  noise,  signifies  the  quality  of  sounding  as  it 
o\i%\\\.\  feasible,  from  the  French  fa^re,  and  Latin 
facio  to  do,  signifies  literally  doa&Ze;  buthereitdenotea 
seemingly  practicable. 

The  first  three  of  these  are  figures  of  speech  drawn 
from  what  naturally  pleases  the  eye ;  plausible  isdrawc 
from  what  pleases  the  ear:  feasible  takes  its  significa- 
tion from  what  meets  the  judgement  or  conjiction. 
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What  18  coluurable  has  an  aspect  or  face  upon  it  that 
"ulls  suspicion  and  aflords  satislaction ;  what  is  spe- 
uous  has  a  fair  outside  when  contiasied  with  that 
which  it  may  possibly  conceal ;  what  is  ostensible  is 
tiiat  which  pi-esenis  such  an  appoaiaiice  as  may  serve 
fi^r  an  indication  of  something  real ;  what  is  plausible 
is  that  which  meets  the  understanding  merely  through 
he  ear;  that  which  \%  feasible  recommends  iiself  from 
ta  intrinsick  value  railier  tiiau  from  any  representation 
given  of  it. 

A  pretence  is  colourable  w\\qx\  it  has  the  coi^owr  of 
truth  impressed  upon  it;  it  is  specious  when  Its  fallacy 
B  easily  discernihle  through  the  thin  guise  it  wears ;  a 
motive  is  ostciisible  which  is  the  one  soonest  to  be 
discovered ;  an  excuse  is  plausible  when  the  well- 
connected  narrative  of  the  maker  impi  esses  a  belief  of 
ts  justice;  an  account  is  feasible  which  contains 
notliing  improbable  or  singular. 

It  is  r.ecessary,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion,  to  have 
some  coZpu?-afrZe  grounds  for  one's  conduct  when  it  is 
marked  by  eccentricity  or  directed  to  any  bad  object ; 
All  his  James  I.  of  Scotland's)  acquisitions,  however 
fatal  to  the  body  of  the  nobles,  hati  been  gamed  by 
attacks  upon  individuals;  and  being  founded  on  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  the  persons  who  suftered,  might 
excite  murmurs  and  apprehensions,  but  afforded  no 
colourable  pretext  for  a  general  rebellion.'— Robert- 
son. Sophists  are  obliged  to  deal  in  specious  argu- 
ments for  want  of  more  substantial  ones  in  support  of 
their  erroneous  opinions;  'The  guardian  directs  one 
of  his  pupils  to  think  with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the 
vulgar.  This  is  a  precept  specious  enough,  but  not 
always  practicable.' — Johnson.  Men  who  have  no 
ostensible  way  of  supporting  themselves,  naturally  ex- 
cite the  suspicion  that  they  have  some  illicit  source  of 
gain;" 'What  is  truly  astonishing,  the  partisans  of 
those  two  opposite  systems  were  at  once  prevalent  and 
at  once  employed,  the  one  ostensibly,  the  other  secretly, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV ' — 
BuRKK.  Liars  may  sometimes  be  successful  in  invent- 
ing a  plausible  tale,  but  tliey  must  not  scruple  to  sup- 
port one  lie  by  a  hundred  more  as  occasion  requires ; 
In  this  superficial  way  indeed  the  mind  is  capable  of 
jn-ire  variety  of  plausible  talk,  but  is  not  enlarged  as 
ti  -should  be  in  its  knowledge.' — Locke.  If  what  an 
accused  person  has  to  say  in  justification  of  himself  be 
3)0  more  than  feasible,  it  will  always  subject  him  to 
unpleasant  imputations;  'It  is  some  years  since  1 
thought  the  mailer  feasible,  that  if  1  coul-d  by  an  exact 
lime-keeper  find  in  any  part  of  the  world  what  o'clock 
It  is  at  Dover,  and  at  the  same  time  wheie  the  ship  is, 
Uie  problem  is  solved.' — Arbuthnot. 


TO  COVER,  HIDE. 

Chver,  in  French  couvrir,  is  contracted  from  contra 
and  ouvrir^  signifying  to  do  tJie  contrary  of  open,  to 
put  out  of  view  :  kide,  v.  To  conceal. 

Cover  is  to  hide  as  the  means  to  the  end  ;  we  com- 
monly hide  by  coverings;  but  we  may  easily  cover 
without  hiding,  as  also  hide  without  covering-.  The 
ruL;ng  idea  itT  the  word  cover  is  that  of  throwing  or 
putting  something  over  a  body;  in  the  word  hide  is 
Uiat  of  keeping  carefully  from  observation 

To  cover  is  an  indifferent  action,  springing  from  a 
variety  of  motives,  of  convenience,  or  comfort;  to  hide 
is  an  action  that  springs  from  one  specifick  intent,  from 
care  and  concern  for  the  thing,  and  the  ear  of  foreign 
intrusion.  In  most  civilized  countries  it  is  common  to 
cover  the  head  :  in  the  eastern  countries  females  com- 
monly wear  veils  to  hide  the  face.  There  are  many 
things  vt'hich  decency  as  well  as  health  require  to  be 
covered;  and  others  which  from  their  very  nature 
must  always  be  hidden.  Houses  must  be  covered  with 
roofs,  and  bodies  with  clothing;  the  earth  contains 
many  treasures,  which  in  all  probability  will  always  be 
V^^en  ; 

\Jr  lead  me  to  some  solitary  place 

And  cover  my  retreat  from  human  race.— Drvden. 

Hide  me  from  the  face 
Of  God,  whom  to  behold  was  then  my  height 
Of  happiness. — Milton. 

In  a  moral  application,  cover  may  be  used  in  the  good 
sense  of  iiheUering, 


Thou  mayst  repent, 
And  one  bad  deed  with  many  deeds  v/el  'done 
Mayst  CO «ej'.— Milton. 

And  also  in  the  bad  sense  othidinfr  by  means  of  false 

hood ; 

Specious  names  are  lent  to  cover  vice.— Spectator. 

COVER,  SHELTER,  SCREEN. 

Cover  properly  denotes  what  serves  as  a  cover,  and 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  der  ved, 
(u.  To  cover) ;  shelter,  lilte  the  word  shield,  comoa 
from  the  German  schild,  old  German  schelen,  to  cover; 
screen,  from  the  Latin  secerno,  signilies  to  keep  off  or 
apart. 

Cover  is  literally  applied  to  many  particular  ihinga 
which  are  employed  in  covering;  but  in  the  general 
sense  which  makes  it  analogous  lo  ihe.other  terms,  it 
includes  the  idea  of  concealing:  sAe/tcr  comprehends 
that  of  protecting  from  some  immediate  or  impending 
evil:  screen  includes  that  of  warding  off  some  trouble 
A  cover  always  supposes  something  which  can  extend 
over  the  whole  surface  of  a  body ;  a  shelter  or  a  screen 
may  merely  interpose  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  serve 
tiie  intended  purpose.  Military  operations  arc  some- 
times carried  on  under  cover  of  the  night ;  a  bay  is  a 
convenient  shelter  for  vessels  against  the  violence  of 
tlie  winds ;  a  chair  may  be  used  as  a  screen  to  prevent 
the  violent  action  of  the  heat,  or  the  external  air. 

In  the  moral  sen.se,  a  cover  may  be  employed  allow- 
ably to  diminish  an  imperfection  or  deformity;  'There 
are  persons  who  cover  (heir  own  rudeness  by  calling 
tiieir  conduct  honest  bluntness.' — Richardson.  But 
is  for  the  most  part  taken  in  the  bad  sense  of  an  en- 
deavour to  conceal  the  truth  :  a  fair  reputation  is  some- 
limes  made  the  cover  for  the  commission  of  gross 
irregularities  in  secret;  'The  truth  and  reason  of 
things  may  be  artificially  and  effectually  insinuated 
under  the  cover  either  of  a  real  fact,  or  of  a  supposed 
one.' — L'EsTRANGE.  When  a  pei-son  feels  himself 
unable  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  his  enerntee,  he 
seeks  a  shelter  under  the  sanction  and  authorHy  of  a 
great  name; 

When  on  a  bed  of  straw  we  sink  together. 

And  the  bleak  winds  shall  whistle  round  oar  '''ea^  j 

Wilt  thou  then  talk  to  me  thus  1 

Thus  hush  my  cares,  and  shelter  me  with  love  ~t 

O I  iVAY. 

Bad  men  sometimes  use  wealth  and  power  to  screen 
them  from  the  punishment  which  is  due  to  their 
offences;  'It  is  frequent  for  men  to  adjudge  that  in 
an  art  impossible,  which  they  find  that  art  does  not 
effect;  by  which  means  they  screen  indolence  and 
ignorance  from  the  reproach  they  merit.' — Bacon. 

TO  HAUBOUR,  SHELTER,  LODGE. 

Tlie  idea  of  giving  a  resting  place  is  common  to 
these  terms :  but  harbour  (v.  To  foster)  is  used  mostly 
in  a  bad  sense,  at  least  in  its  ordinary  use:  skelter 
(v.  •Asylum)  in  an  indefinite  sense;  lodge,  in  French 
loge,  from  the  German  liegen  to  lie,  in  an  indifferent 
sense.  One  harbours  that  which  ought  not  or  cannot 
find  room  any  where;  'My  lady  bids  me  tell  you, 
that  tliough  she  harbours  you  as  her  uncle,  she  is 
nothing  allied  to  your  disorders.^ — Shakspeare.  As 
the  word  harbour  does  not,  in  its  original  sense,  mean 
any  thing  more  than  affording  entertainment,  or  re- 
ceiving into  one's  house  for  a  time,  it  may  be  employed 
in  a  good  sense  to  imply  an  act  of  hospitality ;  '  We 
owe  this  old  house  the  same  kind  of  gratitude  that  we 
do  to  an  old  friend,  who  harbours  us  in  his  declining 
condition,  nay,  even  in  his  last  extremities.' — Pope. 
One  shelters  that  which  cannot  find  security  elsewhere. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  an  act  of  charity,  obligation,  or 
natural  feeUng;  'The  hen  shelters  her  first  brood  of 
chickens  with  all  the  prudence  that  she  ever  attains 
—Johnson.  One  lodges  that  which  wants  a  resting 
place;  it  is  an  act  of  discretion.  Thieves,  traitors,  oi 
conspirators  are /iflrfiourei  by  those  who  have  an  in" 
terest  in  securing  them  from  detection :  either  the 
wicked  or  the  unfortunate  may  be  sheltered  from  the 
evil  wilfi  which  they  are  threatened;  travellers  are 
lodgp.d  as  occasion  may  require. 

In  the  moral  sense,  a  man  harboure  resentment,  ilJ 
will,  evil  thoughts  and  the  like; 
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Sh«  harhours  in  her  breast  a  furious  hate 
(And  thou  slialt  find  tlie  dire  effects  too  lale), 
Fix'd  on  revenge,  and  obstinate  to  die.— Duyden. 
A  man  shelters  himself  from  a  charge  by  retorting  it 
upon  his  adversary; 
In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  flame, 
Or  shelter  passion  under  friendship's  name ; 
You  saw  my  heart. — Prior. 
A  person  lodges  a  complaint  or  information  against 
any  one  with  the  magistrate,  or  a  particular  passion 
may  be  lodged  in  the  breast,  or  ideas  lodged  in  the 
nind  ;  'In  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  are  lodged  in 
file  memory,  the  mind  is  more  than  passive.'— Locke. 
They  too  are  tempered  high, 
With  hunger  stung,  and  wild  necessity, 
Nor  lodges  pity  in  their  shaggy  breast.— Thomson. 
All  these  terms  may  be  employed  also  as  the  acts  of 
mconscious  agents.     Beds  and  bed-furniture  harbour 
vermin ;  trees,  as  well  as  houses,  shelter  from  a  storm  : 
a  bail  from  a  gun  lodges  in  the  human  body,  or  any 
other  solid  substance. 

HARBOUE,  HAVEN,  POET. 

The  idea  of  a  resting  place  for  vessels  is  common  to 
these  terms,  of  which  harbour  is  general,  and  the  two 
others  specifick  in  their  signification. 

Harbour,  from  the  Teutonick  herbengcr  to  shelter, 
carries  with  it  little  more  than  the  common  idea  of 
affording  a  resting  or  anchoring  place ;  haven,  from 
the  Teutonick  hahen  to  have  or  hold,  conveys  the  idea 
of  security ;  ■port,  from  the  Latin  partus  and  porta  a 
gate,  conveys  the  idea  of  an  enclosure.  A  Aauenis  a 
natural  AarfioMT-;  aporiisan  artificial  Aar6oMr.  We 
characterize  a  harbour  as  commodious;  a  haven  as 
snug  and  secure;  a  port  as  safe  and  easy  of  access. 
A  commercial  country  profits  by  the  excellence  and 
number  of  its  harbours  ;  it  values  itself  on  the  security 
of  iLs  havensj  and  increases  the  number  of  its  ports 
accordingly.  A  vessel  goes  into  a  harbour  on]y  for  a 
season;  it  remains  in  a  haven  for  a  permanency;  it 
geeks  a  port  as  the  destination  of  its  voyage.  Mer- 
chantmen are  perpetually  going  in  and  out  of  a  kar- 

But  here  she  comes, 

In  the  calm  harbour  of  whose  gentle  breast. 
My  tempest -beaten  soul  may  safely  rest. — Dryden. 
A  distressed  vessel,  at  a  distance  from  home,  seeks 
liome  haven  in  which  it  may  winter; 
Safe  through  the  war  her  course  the  vessel  steers, 
The  haven  gain'd,  the  pilot  drops  his  fears. 

Shirley. 
The  weary  mariner  looks  to  the  port  not  as  the  termi- 
nation of  his  labour  but  as  the  commencement  of  all 
his  enjoyments ;  'What  though  our  passage  through 
this  woild  be  never  so  stormy  and  tempestuous,  we 
shall  arrive  at  a  safe^ori.' — Tillotson. 


ASYLUM,  REFUGE,  SHELTER,  RETREAT. 

Asylum,  in  Latin  asylum,  in  Greek  acrvXiv,  com- 
pounded of  a  privative  and  av\^  plunder,  signified  a 
place  exempt  from  plu  nder,  and  exactions  of  every  kind, 
and  also  a  privileged  place  where  accused  persons  were 
permitted  to  reside  without  molestation:  refuge,  in 
Latin  refugium,  from  refugio  to  fly  away,  signifies  the 
place  which  one  may  fly  away  to:  shelter  conies  from 
shell,  in  Tligh  German  schalen,  Saxon  sceala,  &c.  from 
the  Hebrew  ^^73  to  hide,  signifying  a  cover  or  hiding- 
place  :  retreat,  in  Frencli  retraite,  Latin  retractus, 
from  retraho  or  re  and  traho  to  draw  back,  signifies 
the  place  thai  is  situated  behind  or  in  the  back  ground, 

Jisylum,  refuge,  and  shelter a\\  denote  a  place  of  safe- 
ty; hut  the  former  is  fixed,  the  two  latter  are  occa- 
sional: the  retreat  is  a  place  of  tranquillity  rather  than 
of  safety.  An  asylum  is  chosen  by  liiin  who  has  no 
home,  a  refugehy  him  who  is  apprehensive  of  danger: 
the  French  einigranis  found  a  refuge  in  Enpland.but 
very  few  will  make  it  an  asylum.  The  incTcniencies 
of  the  weather  make  us  seek  a  shelter.  The  fatigues 
and  toils  of  life  make  us  seek  a  retreat. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  Christian  to  afford  an  asylum  to 
Ihe  beluless  orphan  and  widow.    The  terrifiVd  pas- 


senger takes  refuge  in  the  first  hoise  he  cornea  to, 
when  assailed  by  an  evil-disposed  mob.  The  vessel 
shattered  in  a  storm  takes  shelter  in  the  nearest  haven 
The  man  of  business,  wearied  with  the  anxieties  and 
cares  of  the  world,  disengages  himself  from  the  whole, 
and  seeks  a  retreat  suited  to  his  circumstances.  In  a 
moral  or  extended  application  they  are  distinguished 
in  the  same  manner;  '  The  adventurer  knows  he  has 
not  far  to  go  before  he  will  meet  with  some  fortress 
that  has  been  raised  by  sophistry  for  the  asylum  of 
errour.' — Hawkesworth.  '  Superstition,  now  retiring 
from  Rome,  may  yet  find  refuge  in  the  mountains  oi 

Tibet.' — CUMBKRLAND. 

In  rueful  gaze 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowling  heavens 
Cast  a  deploring  eye,  by  man  forsook  ; 
Who  to  the  crowded  cottage  hies  him  fast. 
Or  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  downward  cave. 

Thomson. 

TEGUMENT,  COVERING. 

Tegumentyin  TUatm tegumentum^  from  tegoto  covei, 
is  properly  but  another  word  to  express  covering,  yet 
it  is  now  employed  in  cases  where  the  latter  term  Is  in- 
admissible. Covering  signifies  mostly  that  which  is 
artificial;  but  tegument  is  employed  for  that  which  is 
natural :  clothing  is  the  covering  for  the  body ;  the 
skin  of  vegetable  substances,  as  seeds,  is  called  the 
tegument.  The  covering  is  said  of  that  which  covers 
the  outer  surface  :  the  tegument  is  said  of  that  which 
covers  the  inner  surface ;  the  pods  of  some  seeds  are 
lined  with  a  soft  tegument. 

SKIN,  HIDE,  PEEL,  RIND. 

SJcin,  which  is  in  German  schin,  Swedish  s/nnn 
Danish  skind,  probably  comes  from  the  Greek  cKrjvos- 
a  tent  or  covering;  Az'rfc,  in  Saxon  hyd,  German  haut, 
Low  German  huth,  Latin  cutis,  comes  from  the  Greek 
KsvOeiv  to  hide,  cover  ;  peel,  in  German  fell,  Sec.  Latin 
pellis  a  skin,  in  Greek  0£XX6s  or  <p\oibs  bark,  romes 
from  ^Xao)  to  burst  or  crack,  because  the  bark  is  easily 
broken  ;  rind  is  in  all  probability  changed  from  round, 
signifying  that  which  goes  round  and  envelopes. 

Skinis  the  term  in  most  genera!  use,  it  is  applicabia 
both  to  human  creatures  and  to  animals  ;  hide  is  used 
only  for  the  skins  of  large  animals :  we  speak  of  the 
skins  of  birds  or  insects ;  but  of  the  hides  of  oxen  or 
horses,  and  other  animals,  which  are  to  be  separated 
from  the  body  and  converted  into  leather.  Skin  is 
equally  applied  to  the  inanimate  and  the  animate 
world;  hutpeel  and  rind  belong  only  to  inanimate  ob- 
jects ;  the  skin  is  generally  said  of  that  which  is  inte 
riour,  in  distinction  from  Ihe  exteriour,  which  is  the 
peel :  an  orange  has  both  its  peel  and  its  thin  skin  un- 
derneath ;  an  apple,  a  pear,  and  the  like,  has  a  peel 
The  peel  is  a  soft  substance  on  the  outside  ;  the  rind  is 
generally  inieriour,  and  of  a  harder  substance :  in  re- 
gard to  a  stick,  we  speak  of  its  peel  and  the  inner  skin  ; 
in  regard  to  a  tree,  we  speak  of  its  bark  and  its  rindj 
hence,  likewise,  the  term  rind  is  applied  to  cheese,  and 
other  incrusted  substances  that  envelope  bodies. 

TO  PEEL,  PARE. 
Peel,  from  the  Latin  pellis  a  skin,  is  the  same  as  to 
Bkin  or  to  take  off  the  skin-,  to  pare,  from  the  Latin 
paro  to  trim  or  make  in  order,  signifies  to  smooth. 
The  former  of  these  terms  denotes  a  natural,  the  latter 
an  artificial  process :  the  former  excludes  the  idea  of  a 
forcible  separation;  the  latter  includes  the  idea  of  se- 
paration by  means  of  a  knife  or  sharp  instrument: 
potatoes  and  apples  are  peeled  after  they  are  boiled ; 
they  are  pared  before  they  are  boiled:  an  orange  and' 
a  walnut  are  always  peeled,  but  not  pared :  a  cucum- 
ber muslbe pared  and  not  peeled:  in  like  manner  the 
skin  may  sometimes  be  peeled  from  the  flesh,  and  the 
nails  3.re  pared. 

GUISE,  HABIT. 

Guise  and  wise  are  both  derived  from  the  northero 
languages,  and  denote  the  manner;  but  the  former  if 
employed  for  a  particular  or  distinguished  manner  ol 
dress;  habit,  from  the  Latin  habitus  a  habit,  fashion 
or  form,  is  taken  for  a  settled  or  pe'Vmanent  mode  « 
drcBs. 
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rne  guise  is  that  which  is  unusual,  and  often  only 
occasional ;  the  habit  is  that  wliich  is  usual  among 
particular  classes:  a  peraon  sometimes  assumes  the 
guise  of  a  peasant,  in  order  the  better  to  conceal  him- 
self; he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  clerical  profession 
puts  on  the  habit  of  a  clergyman ; 

Anubis,  Sphinx, 
Idols  of  antique  a^uise,  and  horned  Pan, 
Terrlfick,  monstrous  shapes !— Dykr. 
For 't  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich, 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  cloud, 
So  honour  appeareth  in  the  meanest  habit. 

Shakspeare. 


TO  CONCEAL,  PlIDE,  SECRETE. 

Concealf  v.  To  conceal;  hide,  from  the  German  hU- 
tken  to  guard  against,  and  the  Old  German  hedan  to 
conceal^  and  the  Greek  xetiQu  to  cover  or  put  out  of 
sight;  secrete,  in  Latin  secreiKs,  participle  of  secer7io, 
or  se  and  ceiiio,  to  see  or  know  by  one's  self,  signiftes 
to  put  in  a  place  known  only  to  one's  self. 

Concealing'  conveys  simply  the  idea  of  not  letting 
come  to  observation;  hiding  that  of  putting  under 
cover ;  secreting  that  of  setting  at  a  distance  or  in  un- 
frequented places:  whatever  is  not  seen  is  concealed, 
but  whatever  is  hidden  or  secreted  is  intentionally  put 
out  of  sight:  a  person  conceois  himself  behind  a  hedge; 
he  hides  his  treasurt's  in  the  earth ;  he  secretes  what  he 
lias  stolen  under  his  cloak. 

Conceal  is  more  general  than  ei-ther  hide  or  secrete; 
all  things  are  concealed  which  are  hiddeji  or  secreted, 
but  they  are  not  always  hidden  or  secreted  when  they 
Bte  concealed :  both  mental  and  corporeal  objects  are 
concealed;  corporeal  objects  mostly  and  sometimes 
mental  ones  are  hidden;  coi^oreal  objects  only  are 
secreted;  we  conceal  in  the  mind  whatever  we  do  not 
make  known:  that  is  hidden  wh\ch  may  not  be  dis- 
covered or  cannot  be  discerned ;  that  is  secreted  which 
may  not  be  seen.  Facts  are  concealed,  truths  are  hid- 
ien,  goods  are  secreted. 

Children  should  never  attempt  to  conceal  from  their 
parents  or  teachers  any  errour  they  have  committed, 
when  called  upon  for  an  acknowledgment ; 

Be  secret  and  discreet ;  Love's  fairy  favours 

Are  lost  when  not  conceaVd. — Drvden. 
We  are  told  in  Scripture  for  our  consolation  that  no- 
thing is  hidden  which  shall  not  be  revealed ; 

Yet  to  be  secret  makes  not  sin  the  less, 

'T  is  only  hidden  from  the  vulgar  view. — Dryden. 
People  seldom  wish  to  secrete  any  thing  but  with  the 
jntentinn  of  concealing  it  from  those  who  have  a  right 
to  demand  it  back;  '  The  whole  thing  is  too  manifest 
to  admit  of  any  doubt  in  any  man  how  long  this  thing 
has  been  working ;  how  many  tricks  have  been  played 
with  the  Dean's  (Swift's)  papers;  how  they  were  se- 
ereted  from  time  to  time.'— Pope. 


CONCEALMENT,  SECRECY. 

Concealment  {v.  To  conceal)  is  itself  an  action ; 
secrecy,  flom  secret,  is  the  quality  of  an  action:  con- 
cealment may  respect  the  state  of  things  ;  secrecy  the 
conduct  of  persons:  things  may  be  concealed  so  as  to 
be  known  to  no  one ;  but  secrecy  supposes  some  person 
io  whom  the  thing  concealed  is  known. 

Concealment  has  to  do  with  what  concerns  others; 
secrecy  with  tliat  which  concerns  ourselves:  what  is 
concealed  is  kept  from  the  observation  of  others ;  what 
is  secret  is  known  only  to  ourselves;  there  may  fre- 
quently be  concealment  without  secrecy,  although  there 
raHHot  be  secrecy  without  concealment:  concealment 
is  frequently  practised  to  the  detriment  of  others;  se- 
crecy  is  alv/ays  adopted  for  our  own  advantage  or  gra- 
tification: concealment  aids  in  the  commission  of 
crimes;  secrecy  in  the  execution  of  schemes:  many 
crimes  are  committed  with  impunity  when  tlie  per- 
petrators are  protected  by  concealment ;  '  There  is  but 
one  way  of  conversing  safely  with  aU  men,  that  is,  not 
by  concealing  what  we  say  or  do,  but  by  saying  or 
doing  nothing  that  deserves  to  be  concealed:— ?ovk. 
The  best  concerted  plans  are  often  frustrated  for  want 
of  obseiving  sti-^recy; 


That's  not  suddenly  to  bo  perform*d 

But  with  advice  and  silent  secrec?/.— Shakspk  lkk. 
Secrecy  is,  however,  in  our  dealings  with  others,  fre 
quently  not  less  impolitick  than  it  is  improper.    An 
open  and  straight  forward  conduct  is  as  a  rule  the  only 
proper  conduct  in  our  commerce  witli  the  world ; 

Shun  secrecy,  and  talk  in  open  sight; 

So  shall  you  soon  repair  your  present  evil  plight 

SPENSUR 

When  concealment  is  taken  as  the  act  of  the  Divine 
Being,  or  as  the  state  of  things,  it  is  used  in  the  best 
sense;  'One  instance  of  Divine  Wisdom  is  so  iUus- 
trious  that  I  cannot  pass  it  over  without  notice;  that 
is,  the  concealment  under  which  Providence  has  placed 
the  future  events  of  our  life  on  earth,'— Blaik.  When 
secrecy  respects  a  man's  own  concerns  with  himself  or 
his  Maker,  it  is  also  proper ;  '  It  is  not  with  pubhck  as 
with  private  prayer;  in  this,  rather  secrecy  is  com 
manded  than  outward  show.'— Hooker. 


TO  CONCEAL,  DISSEIMRLE,  DISGUISE 
Conceal,  compounded  of  cun  and  ceal,  in  French 
oeler,  Latin  celo,  Hebrew  ^^2  tu  iiave  privately ;  dis- 
semble, in  French  dissiviuler,  compounded  of  dis  and 
Simula  or  similis,  signifies  to  make  a  thing  appear  un- 
like what  it  is;  disguise,  in  French  disguiser,  com- 
pounded of  the  privative  dis  or  de  and  guise,  in  Ger- 
man zoeise  a  manner  or  fashion,  signifies  to  take  a  form 
opposite  to  the  reality. 

To  conceal  is  simply  to  abstain  from  making  known 
what  we  wish  to  keep  secret ;  to  dissemble  and  dis  ■ 
guise  signify  to  conceal,  by  assuming  some  false  ap- 
pearance: we  conceal  facts;  we  dissemble  feelings; 
we  disguise  sentiments. 

*  Caution  only  is  requisite  in  concealing ;  it  may  be 
effected  by  simple  silence:  art  and  address  must  be 
employed  in  dissembling;  it  mingles  falsehood  with 
all  its  proceedings:  labour  and  cunning  are  requisite 
in  disguising ;  it  has  nothing  but  falsehood  in  all  its 
movements. 

The  concealer  watches  over  himself  that  he  may  not 
be  betrayed  into  any  indiscreet  communication;  the 
dissembler  has  an  eye  to  others  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  discovering  the  state  of  his  heart;  disguise 
assumes  altogether  a  different  face  from  the  reality,  and 
rests  secure  under  this  shelter:  it  is  sufficient  to  con 
ceal  from  those  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  see ;  it  is 
necessary  to  dissemble  with  those  who  can  see  without 
beiiig  shown ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  disguise  from  those 
who  are  anxious  to  discover  and  use  every  means  to 
penetrate  the  veil  that  intercepts  their  sight. 

Concealment  is  a  matter  of  prudence  often  advisa- 
ble, mostly  innocent;  when  we  have  not  resolution 
to  siiake  off  our  vices,  it  is  wisdom  at  least  to  conceal 
them  from  the  knowledge  of  others ;  '  Ulysses  himself 
adds,  he  was  the  most  eloquent,  and  the  most  silent  of 
men  ;  he  knew  that  a  word  spoke  never  wrought  so 
much  good  as  a  word  concealed: — Broomk.  '  Ridicule 
is  never  more  strong  than  when  it  is  concealed  in  gia- 
vily.' — Spectator,  * 

According  to  Girard,  it  was  a  maxim  with  Louis  XL, 
that  in  order  to  know  how  to  govern,  it  was  necessary 
to  know  how  to  dissemble;  this,  he  adds,  is  true  in  all 
cases  even  in  domestick  government;  but  if  the  word 
conveys  as  much  the  idea  of  falsehood  in  French  as  in 
English,  then  is  this  a  French  and  not  an  English 
maxim ;  there  are,  however,  many  cases  in  which  it 
is  prudent  to  dissemble  our  resentments,  if  by  aIlo\ving 
them  time  to  die  away  we  keep  them  from  the  know- 
ledge of  others.  Disguise  is  altogether  opposed  to 
candour:  an  ingenuous  mind  revolts  at  it;  an  honest 
man  will  never  find  it  necessary,  unless  tlie'  Abbe 
Girard  be  right,  in  saying  that  "  when  the  necessity  of 
circumstances  and  the  nature  of  affUirs  call  for  disguise 
it  is  pohtick."  Yet  what  train  of  circumstances  csr. 
we  conceive  to  exist  which  will  justify  policy  founded 
upon  the  violation  of  truths  Intriguers,  conspirators, 
and  all  who  have  dishonest  purposes  to  answer,  must 
practise  disguise  as  the  only  means  of  success ;  but  true 
policy  is  as  remote  from  disguise  as  cunning  is  from 
wisdom; 

*  Vide    Abbe    Girard:    "Caeher,    dtssimuler    dA 
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Let  school-iaught  pride  di^semhle  all  it  can, 
Ti.ese  IHtle  things  are  great  to  little  man. 

Goldsmith. 

'  Good -breeding  has  made  the  tongue  falsify  the  heart, 
and  act  a  part  of  contirmal  restraint,  while  nature  has 
preserved  the  eyes  to  herself,  that  slie  may  not  be  dis- 
guised or  misrepresented.' — Steele. 

HYPOCRITE,  DISSEMBLER. 

Hypocrite,  in  Greek  i;7ro*:piT^ff,  from  hirb  and  Kpivopiat, 
Kgnifiea  one  appearing  under  a  maslt;  dissembler, 
from  disaemble,  in  Latin  dissimulo  or  dis  and  similis, 
signifies  one  wlio  makes  himself  appear  unlike  what  he 
really  is. 

The  hypocrite  feigns  to  he  what  he  is  not ;  '  In  regard 
to  others,  hypocrisy  is  not  so  pernicious  as  barefaced 
irreligion.' — Addison.  Tlie  dissembler  conceals  what 
he  is:  the  former  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  virtues 
which  he  has  not ;  the  latter  conceals  ilie  vices  that 
he  has; 

So  spake  the  false  dissembler  unperceived. 

Milton. 
JEvery  hypocrite  is  a  dissembler  ;  but  every  dissembler 
is  not  a  hypocrite ;  the  hiipocriie  makes  truth  serve  the 
purpose  of  falsehood;  llie  dissemblei-  is  content  with 
making  falsehood  serve  his  own  particular  purpose. 

SIMULATION,  DISSIMULATION. 
Simulation,  from  similis,  is  the  making  one's  self 
like  what  one  is  not;  and  dissimulation,  from  dissi- 
milis  unlike,  is  the  making  one's  self  appear  unlike 
what  one  really  is.  The  iiypocrite  puts  on  the  sem- 
blance of  virtue  to  recommend  himself  to  the  virtuous. 
The  dissembler  conceals  his  vices  when  he  wants  to 
gain  the  simple  or  ignorant  to  his  side;  'The  learned 
make  a  difference  between  simulation  and  dissimula- 
tion. Simulation  is  a  pretence  of  wliat  is  not ;  and 
dissimulation  is  a  concealment  of  what  is.'— Tatler. 


SECRET,  HIDDEN,  LATENT,  OCCULT, 

MYSTERIOUS. 

Secret  (v.  Clandestine)  signifies  known  to  one's  self 
only;  hidden,  v.  To  conceal;  latent,  in' Latin  latens, 
from  lateo  to  lie  hid,  signifies  the  same  as  hidden; 
occult,  in  Latin  occultus,  participle  of  occula,  com- 
pounded of  <3c  or  ob  and  culo  or  colo  to  cover  over  by 
tilling  or  ploughing,  that  is,  to  cover  over  with  the 
earth;  mysterious,  v. Dark. 

What  is  secret  is  known  to  some  one ;  what  is  hid- 
den may  be  known  to  no  one :  it  rests  in  the  breast  of 
an  individual  to  keep  a  thing  secret;  it  depends  on  the 
course  of  things  if  any  thing  remains  hidden:  every 
man  has  more  or  less  of  that  which  he  wishes  to  keep 
secret ;  tlie  talent  of  many  lies  hidden  for  want  of  op- 
portunity to  bring  it  into  exercise;  as  many  treasures 
We  hidden  in  the  earth  for  want  of  being  discovered  and 
brought  to  light.  A  secret  concerns  only  the  individual 
or  individuals  who  hold  it;  but  that  which  is  hidden 
may  concern  all  the  world ;  sometimes  the  success  of  a 
transaction  depends  upon  its  being  kept  secret;  the 
Btores  of  knowledge  which  yet  remain  hidden  may  be 
much  greater  than  those  which  have  been  laid  open ; 

Ye  hoys,  who  pluck  the  flow'rs  and  spoil  the  spring, 

Bfsware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting. 

Drydeii. 
The  blind,  labmious  mole 

tn  winding  mazes  works  her  hidden  hole. 

Dryden. 

The  latent  Is  the  secret  or  concealed,  in  cases  where 
I  ought  to  he  open:  a.  latent  motive  is  that  which  a 
person  intentionally,  though  not  justifiably,  keeps  to 
himself;  the  latent  cause  for  any  proceeding  is  that 
which  is  not  revealed; 

Mem'ryconfus'd,  and  interrupted  thought, 

Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  draught. 

Prior. 

Occult  and  mysterious  are  species  of  the  hidden: 
he  former  respects  that  wliich  has  a  veil  naturally 
(Jirown  over  it;  the  latter  respects  that  mostly  which 
ts  covered  with  a  sunern^'ural  veil:  an  occult  science 


is  one  that  is  hidden  from  the  irsw  of  persons  in  gene 
ral,  which  i«  attainable  but  by  few ;  occult  causes  o* 
qualities  arc  those  which  lie  too  remote  to  be  dis 
covered  by  the  inquirer:  the  operations  of  Providence 
are  said  to  be  mysterious,  as  they  are  altogether  pa«l 
our  finding  out;  many  points  of  doctrine  in  our  reli 
gion  are  equally  mysterious,  as  connected  with  and 
dependent  upon  the  attributes  of  the  Deity;  'Some 
men  have  an  occult  power  of  stealing  on  the  afiections  * 

— JOHHSON. 

From  his  void  embrace, 
Mysterious  heaven!  That  moment  lo  the  ground, 
A  blackened  corse,  was  struck  the  beauteous  maid. 

Thomson. 
^Mysterious  is  sometimes  applied  to  human  transac 
tions  in  the  sense  of  throwing  a  veil  intentionally  ovei 
any  thing,  in  which  sense  it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  word 
secret,  with  this  distinction,  that  what  is  secret  is  often 
not  known  to  be  secret;  but  that  which  is  mysterious 
is  so  only  in  the  eyes  of  others.  Things  are  sometimes 
conducted  with  such  secrecy  that  no  one  suspects  what 
is  passing  until  it  is  seen  by  its  efiects ;  an  air  of  mys- 
tery is  sometimes  thrown  over  that  which  is  in  reality 
nothing  when  seen :  hence  secrecy  is  always  taken  in 
a  good  sense,  since  it  is  so  great  an  essential  in  the 
transactions  of  men ;  but  mystery  is  often  employed  in 
a  bad  sense ;  either  for  the  affected  concealment  of  that 
which  is  insignificant,  or  the  purposed  concealment  of 
that  which  is  bad:  an  expedition  is  said  to  be  secret, 
but  not  -mysterious ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  disappear- 
ance of  a  person  may  be  mysterious^  but  is  not  said  to 
be  secret. 

MYSTERIOUS,  MYSTICK. 

Mysterious  (v.  Dark)  and  mystick  are  but  varia 
tions  of  the  same  original^;  the  former  however  is  more 
commonly  applied  to  that  which  is  supernatural,  or 
veiled  in  an  impenetrable  obscurity;  the  latter  to  that 
which  is  natural,  but  in  part  concealed  from  the  view; 
hence  we  speak  of  the  mysterious  plans  of  Providence . 
mystick  schemes  of  theology  or  mystick  principles : 
'  As  soon  as  that  mysterious  veil,  which  now  cover* 
futurity,  was  lifted  up,  all  the  gayety  of  life  vould 
disappear.' — Blair. 

And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move 

In  mystick  dance  not  without  song, 

Resound  his  praise. — Milton. 


TO  ABSCOND,  STEAL  AWAY,  SECRETE 
■    ONE'S  SELF. 

Abscond,  in  Latin  cbscondo,  is  compounded  of  abs 
and  condo,  signifying  to  hide  from  the  view,  which  is 
the  original  meaning  of  the  other  words;  to  abscond 
is  to  remove  one's  self  for  the  sake  of  not  being  dis 
covered  by  those  with  whom  we  are  acquainted;  to 
steal  away  is  to  get  away  so  as  to  elude  observation ;  to 
secrete  one's  self  is  to  get  into  a  place  of  secrecy  with 
out  being  perceived. 

Dishonest  men  abscond,  thieves  steal  away  when 
they  dread  detection,  and  fugitives  secrete  themselves. 
Those  who  abscond  will  have  frequent  occasion  to 
steal  away,  and  still  more  frequent  occasion  to  secrete 
themselves. 


CLANDESTINE,  SECRET. 

Clandestine,  in  Latin  clandestinus,  comes  from 
cldm  secretly  ;  secret,  in  French  secret,  Latin  secretus, 
participle  of  secemo  to  separate,  signifies  remote  from 
observation. 

Clandestine  expresses  more  than  secret.  To  do  a 
thing  clandestinely  is  to  elude  observation;  to  do  a 
thing  secretly  is  to  do  it  without  the  knowledge  of  any 
one:  what  is  clandestine  is  unallowed,  which  is  not 
necessarily  the  case  with  what  is  secret. 

With  the  clandestine  must  be  a  mixture  of  art ;  witU 
secrecy,  caution  and  management  are  requisite :  a  clan- 
destine marriage  is  effected  by  a  studied  plan  to  escape 
notice;  a  secret  marriage  is  conducted  by  the  forbear 
ance  of  all  communication:  conspirators  have  many 
clandestine  proceedings  and  secret  meetings:  an  un 
faithful  servant  clandestinely  conveys  his  master'spro 
perty  from  the  premises  of  liis  master ;  '  I  went  to  this 
clandestine  lodging,  and  found  to  my  amazftment  alt 
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ine  ornamentsof  a  fine  gentleman,  which  he  has  taken 
upoh  credit.* — Johnson.  A  person  makes  a  secret 
communication  of  his  intentions  to  another ;  '  Some 
may  place  their  chief  satisfaction  in  giving  secretly 
what  is  to  be  distributed ;  others  in  tieing  the  open  and 
avowed  instruments  of  making  such  distributions.' — 
Attkrborv. 


POLITICAL,  POLITICK 

Political  has  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word  polity, 
which,  from  ilie  Greek  iroXiTsia  and  iriiXis  a  city,  signi- 
fies the  government  either  of  acityor  acountry ;  jjo/i- 
ft'cA,  like  the  word  policy,  has  the  improper  meaning  of 
the  word  polity,  namely,  that  of  cJever  management, 
tecause  tlie  affairs  of  stales  are  sometimes  managed 
witli  considerable  art  and  finesse;  hence  we  speak  of 
political  government  as  opposed  to  that  which  is  ec- 
clesiastick ;  and  of  politick  conduct  as  opposed  to  that 
which  is  unwise  and  without  foresight:  in  political 
questions,  it  is  notpoliticlc  for  individuals  to  set  them- 
selves up  in  opposition  to  those  who  are  in  power ;  the 
study  of  politicks,  as  a  science,  may  make  a  man  a 
clever  statesman ;  but  it  may  not  always  enable  him 
to  discern' true  policy  in  his  private  concerns;  '  Ma- 
chiavel  laid  down  tliis  for  a  master  rule,  in  his  poli- 
tical scheme,  that  the  show  of  religion  was  helpful  to 
the  politician.'— South.  '  A  politick  cauiion,  a  guard- 
ed circumspection,  were  amojig  the  ruling  principles 
of  our  forefathers.' — Burse. 

ART,  CUNNING,  DECEIT. 

drty  in  Latin  arst  probably  comes  from  the  Greek 
&p<a  to  fit  or  dispose,  Hebrew  gf^n  to  contrive,  in 
which  action  the  mental  exercises  of  art  principally 
consists;  cunning  is  in  Saxon  cuning^  German  kennend 
knowing,  in  which  sense  the  English  word  was  for- 
merly used ;  deceit,  from  the  Latin  deceptum,  participle 
of  decipio  or  de  and  capio,  signifies  taking  by  surprise 
or  unawares. 

^rt  implies  a  disposition  of  the  mind,  to  use  cir 
-umvention  or  artificial  means  to  attain  an  end  :  cun- 
ning marks  the  disposition  to  practise  disguise  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  plan :  deceit  leads  to  the  practice  of 
dissimulation  and  gross  falsehood,  for  the  sake  of  gra- 
tifying a  desire.  Mrt  is  the  property  of  a  lively  mind  ; 
cwming  of  a  thoughtful  and  knowing  mind;  deceit  of 
an  ignorant,  low,  and  weak  mind. 

Art  is  practised  often  in  self-defence ;  as  a  practice 
therefore  it  is  even  sometimes  justifiable,  although  not 
as  a  disposition:  cunning  nas  always  self  in  view; 
the  canning  man  seeks  his  gratification  without  regard 
to  others ;  deceit  is  often  practised  to  the  express  in- 
jury of  another  :  Uie  deceitful  maa  adopts  base  means 
for  base  ends.  Animals  practise  art  when  opposed  to 
their  superiours  in  strength  ;  but  they  are  not  artful, 
as  they  have  not  that  versatility  of  power  which  they 
can  habitually  exercise  to  their  own  advantage  like 
human  beings ;  '  It  has  been  a  sort  of  maxim  that  the 
greatest  art  is  to  conceal  art;  but  I  know  not  how, 
among  some  people  we  meet  with,  their  greatest  cun- 
ning is  to  appear  cunning.^ — Steele.  Animals  may 
be  cunning,  inasmuch  as  they  can  by  contrivance  and 
concealment  seek  to  obtain  the  object  of  their  desire  ; 
*  Cunning  can  in  no  circumstance  imaginable  be  a 
quality  w  jrthy  a  man,  except  in  his  own  defence,  and 
merely  to  conceal  himself  from  such  as  are  so,  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  wisdom.' — Steele.  No  animal  is  de- 
ceitful except  man:  the  wickedest  and  the  stupidest  of 
men  have  the  power  and  the  will  of  deceiving  and 
practising  falsehood  upon  others,  which  is  unknown 
to  the  brutes;  'Though  the  living  man  can  wear  a 
mask  and  "carry  on  deceit,  the  dying  Christian  cannot 
counterfeit.'— CuffiLBERL  AND. 


ARTFUL,  ARTIFICIAL,  FICTITIOUS. 

Artful,  compounded  of  ar(  and  ful,  marks  the  qua- 
lity of  being  full  of  art  (v.  Art)  j  artificial,  in  Latin 
artificialis,  from  ars  and  facii  to  do,  signifies  done 
with  art ;  fictitious,  in  Latin  fUiitious,  from  fingo  to 
feign,  signifies  the  quality  of  being  feigned. 

Artful  respects  what  is  done  with  art  or  design ;  ar- 
tifMal  what  is  done  by  the  exercise  of  workmanship ; 
fictitbvs  what  is  made  out  of  the  mind.    Artful  and 


artificial  are  used  either  for  nataval  or  moral  objects; 
fictitious  always  for  those  that  are  moral :  artful  i& 
opposed  to  what  is  artless,  artificial  to  what  is  ii:i 
iaxo.1,  fictitious  to  what  is  real :  tlie  ringlets  of  a  lady'a 
hair  are  disposed  in  an  artful  manner;  the  hair  itself 
may  be  artificial:  a  tale  is  artful  which  is  told  in  a 
way  to  gain  credit;  manners  are  artificial  which  do 
not  seem  to  suit  the  person  adopting  them ;  a  story  ia 
fictitious  which  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  truth, 
and  is  the  invention  of  the  narrator. 

Children  sometimes  tell  tlieir  stories  so  artfully  as  to 
impose  on  the  most  penetrating  and  experienced;  'I 
was  much  surprised  to  see  the  tints'  nest  which  I  had 
destioyed,  very  artfully  repaired.' — Addison.  Those 
who  have  no  character  of  their  own  are  Induced  to 
take  an  artificial  charactoi  in  order  to  put  themselves 
on  a  level  with  their  associates;  'If  we  compare  two 
nations  in  an  equal  slate  of  civilization,  we  may  re- 
mark that  where  the  greater  freedom  obtains,  there  the 
greater  variety  of  ar(?!/[c(ai  wants  will  obtain  also.' — 
Cumberland.  Beggars  deal  in  fictitious  tales  of  dis- 
tress in  order  to  excite  compassion;  'Among  the  nu- 
merous stratagems  by  which  pride  endeavours  to 
recommend  folly  to  regard,  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
meets  with  less  success  than  affectation,  or  a  perpetual 
disguise  of  the  real  character  by  fictitious  appearances.* 
—Johnson. 


ARTIFICE,  TRICK,  FINESSE,  STRATAGEM 

Artifice,  in  French  artifice,  Latin  artifex  an  arti 
fidfer,  ft-oni  artem  facio  to  execute  an  art,  signifies  tlie 
perfbrniance  of  an  art;  trick,  in  French  tricjier,  comes 
from  the  German  triegen  to  deceive;  ^nfsse,  a  word 
directly  imported  from  France  with  all  the  meaning 
attached  to  it,  which  is  characteristick  of  the  nation 
itself,  means  properly  fineness;  the  word  fin  fine,  sig- 
nifying in  French,  as  well  as  in  the  northern  languages 
from  which  it  is  taken,  subtlety  or  mental  acumen; 
stratagem,  in  French  stratagime,  from  the  Greek 
crgaTiiy-nna  and  crpaTTjyiiji  to  lead  an  army,  signifies 
by  distinction  any  military  scheme,  or  any  scheme  con- 
ducted for  some  military  purpose. 

All  these  terms  denote  the  exercise  of  an  art  calcu 
lated  to  mislead  others.  Artifice  is  the  generick  term; 
the  rest  specifick :  the  former  has  likewise  a  particular 
use  and  acceptation  distinct  from  the  others :  it  ex- 
presses a  ready  display  of  art  for  the  purpose  of  extri 
eating  one's  self  from  a  difficulty,  or  securing  to  one's 
self  an  advantage.  Ti-ick  includes  in  it  more  of  de 
sign  to  gain  something  for  one's  self,  or  to  act  secretly 
to  the  inconvenience  of  others;*  it  is  rather  a  cheat 
on  the  senses  than  the  understanding.  Finesse  is  a 
species  of  artifice  in  which  art  and  cunning  are  com- 
bined in  the  managemen'  of  a  cause:  it  is  a  mixture  of 
invention,  falsehood,  and  concealment.  Stratagem  ig 
a  display  of  art  in  plotting  and  contriving,  a  disguised 
mode  of  obtaining  an  end. 

Females  who  are  not  guarded  by  fixed  principles  of 
virtue  and  uprightness  are  apt  to  practise  artifices  ui)on 
their  husbands.  Men  without  honour,  or  an  honour- 
able means  of  living,  are  apt  to  practise  various  tricks 
to  impose  upon  others  to  their  own  advantage :  eveiy 
trade  therefore  is  said  to  have  its  tricks;  and  profes- 
sions are  not  entirely  clear  fiomthis  stigma,  which  has 
been  brought  upon  them  by  unwortliy  members.  Di- 
plomatick  persons  have  most  frequeni  recourse  to 
finesse,  in  which  no  people  are  more  skilful  practi- 
tioners than  those  who  have  coined  the  word.  Mili- 
tary operations  are  sometimes  considerably  forwarded 
by  well-concerted  and  well-timed  stratagems  to  sur- 
prise the  enemy. 

An  artifice  may  be  perfectly  innocent  when  it  serves 
to  afford  a  friend  an  unexpected  pleasure ;  '  Among  tlie 
several  artifices  which  are  put  in  practice  by  the  poets, 
to  fill  the  minds  of  an  audience  with  terrour,  the  first 
place  is  due  to  thunder  and  lightning.'- Addison  A 
trick  is  childish  which  only  serves  to  deceivf  or  anmse 
children ;  '  Where  men  practise  falsehood  and  show 
tricks  with  one  another,  there  will  be  perpetual  sus 
picions,  evil  surmisings,  doubts,  and  jealousies,'— 
South.  Stratagems  are  allowable  not  in  war  only; 
the  writer  of  a  novel  or  a  play  may  sometimes  adopt 
a  successful  stratagem  to  cause  the  reader  a  surprise* 

♦Trusler:  '  Cunning,  finosse  device,  artifir  a.  triclr 
stratagem." 
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Ok  others  practise  thy  Ligurian  arts ; 
The  stratapemn  and  tricks  of  little  hearts 
Are  iost  on  me.— Dryden. 
One  of  the   most  saccessful  stratagems,  whereby 
Mahomet  became  formidable,  was  the  assurance  that 
impostor  gave  his  votaries,  that  whoever  was  slain  in 
battle  should  be  immediately  conveyed  to  that  luxuri- 
rjwh  paradisehis  wanton  fancy  had  invented.'— Stjcele. 
Finesse  is  never  justifiable  ;  it  carries  with  it  too  msich 
of  concealment  and  disingenuousness  to  be  practised 
but  for  selfish  and  unworthy  purposes  ; 
Another  can't  forgive  the  paltry  arts 
By  which  he  makes  his  way  to  shallow  hearts, 
Were  pieces  of  finesse^  traps  for  applause. 

Churchill. 

CUNNING,  CRAFTY,  SUBTLE,  SLY,  WILY. 

Cunnings  v.  Art}  crafty  signifies  having  craft,  that 
is,  accouUiig  to  the  original  meaning  of  the  word, 
having  a  knowledge  of  some  trade  or  art ;  hence 
riguraiively  applied  to  the  character ;  subtle,  in  French 
subtil,  and  Latin  subtilis  thin,  from  sub  and  tela  a 
thread  drawn  to  be  fine  ;  hence  in  the  figiiratii-e  sense 
in  which  it  is  here  taken,  fine  or  acute  in  thought; 
sly  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  slow  and  sleek, 
or  smooth  ;  deliberation  and  smoothness  entering  very 
much  into  tiie  sense  of  sly;  wily  signifies  disposed  to 
tDiUs  or  stratagems. 

All  these  epithets  agree  in  expressing  an  aptitude  to 
employ  peculiar  and  secret  means  to  tlie  attammentof 
an  end ;  they  differ  principally  in  the  secrecy  of  me 
means,  or  the  degree  of  circumventi.jii  that  is  em- 
ployed. T\\e.cunning  man  shows  his  dexterity  simply 
in  concealing;  this  requires  little  more  than  reserved- 
ness  and  taciturnity;  'There  is  still  another  secret 
that  can  never  fail  if  you  can  once  get  it  believed,  and 
which  is  often  practised  by  women  of  greater  cunnivg 
than  virtue.  This  is  to  change  sides  ibr  awhile  with 
the  jealous  man,  and  to  turn  his  own  passion  upon 
himself.'— Addison.  The  crafty  man  goes  farther;  he 
shapes  hife  words  and  actions  so  as  to  lull  suspicion ; 
hence  it  is  that  a  child  may  be  cunning,  but  an  old 
man  will  be  crafty ;  '  Cunnivg  is  often  to  be  met  with 
In  brutes  themselves,  and  in  persons  who  are  but 
the  fewest  removes  fiom  them.'— Addison.  'You  will 
find  the  examples  to  be  few  and  rare  of  wicked,  un- 
principled men  attaining  fully  the  accomplishment  of 
their  cro/£i/ desifjns.' — Blair.  A  subtle  man  has  more 
acutenessof  invention  than  either,  and  all  his  schemes 
are  hidden  by  a  veil  that  is  impenetrable  by  common 
observation  ;  the  cunning  man  looks  only  to  the  con- 
cealment of  an  immediate  object ;  tlie  crafty  and 
subtle  man  has  a  remote  object  to  conceal :  thus  men 
are  cwzmuV^  in  theiroVdinary  concerns  ;  politicians  are 
crafty  or  subtle;  but  the  former  is  more  so  as  to  the 
end,  and  the  latter  as  to  the  means.  A  man  is  cun- 
nirg  and  crafty  by  deeds ;  he  is  subtle  mostly  by 
means  uf  words  alone,  or  words  and  actions  combined; 
'  The  part  of  Ulysses,  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  is  very 
much  admired  by  Aristotle,  as  perplexing  that  fable 
with  very  agreeable  plots  and  intricacies,  not  only  by 
the  many  adventures  in  his  voyage  and  the  subtlety  of 
his  behaviour,  but  by  the  various  concealments  and 
discoveries  of  his  person  in  several  paits  of  his  poem.' 
— Addison.  Slyness  is  a  vulgar  kind  of  cunning ;  the 
sly  man  eoes  cautiously  and  silently  to  work ;  '  If  you 
or  your  correspondent  had  consulted  me  in  your  dis- 
course upon  the  eye,  I  could  have  told  you  that  the  eye 
of  Leonora  is  slyly  watchful  wliile  it  looks  negligent.' 
—Steele.  Wiiiness  is  a  species  o(  cunning  or  craft, 
applicable  only  to  cases  of  attack  or  defence; 
Implore  his  aid  ;  for  Proteus  only  knows 
The  secret  cause,  and  cure  of  all  thy  woes  ; 
But  first  the  wily  wizard  must  be  caught. 
For,  unconslrain'd,  he  nothing  tells  for  nought. 

Dryden. 

TO  DECEIVE,  DELUDE,  IMPOSE  UPON. 
Deceive,  in  French  dicevoir,  Latin  decipio,  com- 
pounded of  de  privative,  and  capio  to  take,  signifies 
to  take  wrong ;  delude,  in  Latin  deludo,  compounded 
bt  de  and  ludo,  signifies  to  play  upon  or  to  mislead  by 
a  trick;  mposc,  in  Latin  imposui,  perfect  of  imp  ono, 
titnifies  literally  to  lay  or  put  upon. 


Falsehood  is  the  leading  feature  in  all  these  ternii 
they  vary  however  in  tiie  circumstances  of  the  action 
To  deceive  is  the  most  general  of  the  three ;  it  sig- 
nifies simply  to  produce  a  false  conviction;  the  other, 
terms  are  properly  species  of  deceiving.  Including 
accessory  ideas.  Deception  may  be  practised  in  va- 
rious degrees ;  deluding  ia  always  something  positive, 
and  considerable  in  degree.  Every  false  impression 
produced  by  external  objects,  whether  in  trifles  or 
important  matters,  is  a  deception :  delusion  is  con 
fined  to  errours  in  matiera  of  opinion.  We  may  be 
deceived  in  the  colour  or  the  distance  of  an  object ;  we 
are  deluded  in  what  regards  our  principles  or  moral 
conduct ;  '  I  would  have  all  my  readers  take  care  how 
they  mistake  themselves  for  uncommon  geniuses  and 
men  above  rule,  since  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  be 
deceived  in  this  particular.' — Budgell.  '  DeHded  by 
a  seeming  excellence  ' — Roscomj:on, 

A  deception  docs  not  always  suppose  a  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  person  deceived,  but  a  delusion  does.  A 
person  is  sometiines  deceived  in  cases  where  deception 
is  unavoidable ; 

I  now  believ'd 
The  happy  day  approach'd,  nor  are  my  hopes  deceived. 

Dryden. 
A  person  is  deluded  througli  a  voluntary  blindness  of 
the  understanding ; 

Who  therefore  seeks  in  these 

True  wisdom,  finds  her  not,  or  by  delusion 

Far  worse,  her  false  resemblance  only  meets. 

Prior. 
Artful  people  are  sometimes  capable  of  deceiving  so  as 
not  even  to  excite  suspicion ;  their  plausible  tales 
justify  the  credit  that  is  given, lo  them:  wlien  the 
ignorant  enter  into  nice  questions  of  politicks  or  re- 
ligion, it  is  their  ordinary  lia.te  to  be  deluded. 

Deception  is  practised  by  an  individual  on  liimself 
or  others ; 

Wanton  women  in  their  eyes 

Men's  deceivings  do  comprise. — Greene. 
A  delusion  is  commonly  practised  on  one's  self; 

T,  waking,  view'd  with  grief  the  rising  sun,  | 

And  fondly  mourn'd  the  dear  delusion  gone.  ' 

Prior 
An  imposition  ia  always  practised  on  another;  'As 
there  seems  to  be  in  this  manuscript  some  anachronisms 
and  deviations  from  the  ancient  orthography,  I  am  not 
satisfied  myself  that  it  is  authentick,  and  not  rather  the 
production  of  one  of  those  Grecian  sophisters  who 
have  imposed  upon  the  world  several  spurious  works 
of  this  nature.* — Addison.  Men  deceive  others  from 
a  variety  of  motives  ;  they  always  impose  upon  them 
for  purposes  of  gain,  or  the  gratification  of  ambition. 
Men  deceive  themselves  with  false  pretexts  and  false 
confidence;  they  delude  themselves  with  vain  hopes 
and  wishes. 

Professors  in  religion  often  deceive  themselves  as 
much  as  they  do  others :  the  grossest  and  most  dan 
gerous  delusion  into  which  they  are  liable  to  fall  is 
that  of  substituting  faith  for  practice,  and  an  extrava- 
gant regard  to  the  outward  observances  of  religion 
in  lieu  of  the  mild  and  humble  temper  of  Jesus:  no 
imposition  was  ever  so  successfully  practised  upon 
mankind  as  that  of  Mahomet. 


DECEIVER,  IMPOSTOR. 

Deceiver  and  impostor,  the  derivatives  from  deceive 
andimpose,  have  a  farther  distinction  worthy  of  notice 

Deceiver  is  a  generick  term ;  impostor  specifick :  every 
impostor  is  a  species  of  deceiver :  the  words  have 
however  a  distinct  use.  The  deceiver  practises  decep- 
tion on  individuals  ;  the  impostor  only  on  the  publick 
at  large.  The  false  friend  and  the  faithless  lover  are 
deceivers  ;  the  assumed  nobleman  who  practises  frauds 
under  his  disguise,  and  the  pietended  prince  who  lays 
claim  to  a  crown  to  which  iie  was  never  born,  arc 
impostors. 

Deceivers  are  the  most  dangerous  members  of 
society;  they  trifle  with  the  best  affections  of  our 
nature,  and  violate  the  most  sacred  obligations ;  '  Thai 
tradition  of  the  Jews  that  Christ  was  stolen  out  of  th* 
grave  is  ancient;  it  was  the  invention  of  the  Jews 
and  denies  the  integrity  of  the  witnesses  of  hi*  ie«ar 
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reciioii.  making  them  deceivers.' —TihLoraos.  Im- 
postors are  seldom  so  culpable  as  those  who  give  them 
credit;  '  Our  Saviour  wrought  his  miracles  frequenlly, 
and  for  a  long  time  together;  a  time  suiTicient  to  have 
detecied  any  impostor  in.'— Tillotson.  It  would 
require  no  small  share  of  credulity  to  be  deceived  by 
any  of  thn  impositions  which  have  been  Iiitherto  prac- 
tJBed  upon  the  iiiconsideraic  part  of  mankind. 

DECEIT,  DECEPTION. 

Deceit  iv.  To  deceive)  marks  the  propensity  to  de- 
eeive^  or  the  practice  of  deceiving;  deception  the  act 
oi  detci^ing  (t).  To  deceive). 

A  decciocr  is  full  of  deceit :  but  a  deception  may 
be  occasionally  practised  by  one  who  has  not  this  habit 
of  deceiving.  Deceit  is  a  characteristick  of  so  base  a 
nature,  that  those  who  have  it  practise  every  species 
%if  deception  in  order  to  hide  their  characters  from  the 
observation  of  the  world. 

The  practice  of  deceit  springs  altogether  from  a 
design,  and  that  of  the  worst  kind;  but  a  deception 
may  be  practised  from  indifferent,  if  not  innocent, 
motives,  or  may  be  occsisioned  even  by  inanimate 
objects ; 

I  mean  to  plunge  the  boy  in  pleasing  sleep, 
And  ravish'd  in  Idalian  bow'rs  to  keep, 
Or  high  Cytlieva,  that  the  sweet  deceit 
May  puss  unseen,  and  none  prevent  the  cheat. 
Dryden. 
All  the  joy  or  sorrow  for  the  happiness  or  calamities 
of  others  is  produced  by  an  act  of  the  imagination 
that  realizes  the  event  however  fictitious,  so  that  we 
feel,  while   the  deception  lasts,  whatever  emotions 
would  be  excited  by  the  same  good  or  evil  happening 
to  oureelves.' — Johnson. 

A  person  or  a  conduct  is  deceitful ;  an  appearance 
is  deceptive.  A  deceitful  person  has  always  guile  in 
his  heart  and  on  his  tongue :  jugglers  practise  various 
deceptions  in  the  performance  of  their  tricks  for  the 
entertainment  of  Uie  populace.  Parasites  and  syco- 
plmnts  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  deceit,  in  order 
to  inveigle  tliemselves  into  the  favour  of  their  patrons : 
there  is  no  sense  on  which  a  dec^tion  can  be  prac- 
tised with  greater  facility  than  on  that  of  sight ;  some- 
limes  it  is  an  asireeable  deception,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
panoratiiick  exhibition. 


DECEfr,  DUPLICITY,  DOUBLE-DEALING, 

Deceit,  V.  Deceit,  deception  ;  duplicity  signifies 
douhleness  in  dealing,  the  same  as  double-dealing 

The  (i:irnier  two  may  be  applied  either  to  habitual 
or  particular  actions,  the  latter  only  to  particular 
actions.  There  may  be  much  deceit  or  duplicity  in  a 
person's  character  or  in  his  proceedings ;  there  is 
double-dealing  only  where  dealing  goes  forward.  The 
deceit  may  be  more  or  less  veiled  ;  the  duplicity  lies 
very  deep,  and  is  always  studied  whenever  it  is  put 
into  practice.  Duplicity  in  reference  to  actions  is 
mostly  employed  for  a  course  of  conduct:  double- 
dealing  is  but  another  term  for  duplicity  on  particular 
occasions.  Children  of  reserved  characters  are  tre- 
quently  prone  to  deceit,  which  grows  into  consummate 
duplicity  in  riper  years:  the  wealthy  are  often  exposed 
to  much  duplicity  when  they  choose  their  favourites 
among  the  low  and  ignorant ;  '  The  arts  of  deceit  do 
continually  grow  weaker  and  less  serviceable  to  them 
that  use  them.' — Tillotson.  'Necessity  drove  Dry- 
den  into  a  duplicity  of  character  that  is  painful  to 
reflect  upon.'— Cumberland.  Nothing  gives  rise  to 
more  double-dealing  than  the  fabrication  of  wills; 
'Maskwell  i^mtYve  Double- Dealer)  discloses  by  solilo- 
quy, that  his  motive  for  double-dealing  was  founded 
in  his  passion  for  Cynthia.' — Cumberland. 

DECEIT,  FRAUDi  GUILE. 

Deceit  (u.  Deceit,  deception)  is  allied  to  fraud  in 
reference  to  actions;  to  guile  in  reference  to  the  cha- 
racter. 

Deceit  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  article,  indeter- 
minate when  compared  with  fraud;  which  is  a  spe- 
cifick  mode  of  deceiving:  deceit  is  practised  only  in 
private  transactions*  /7-aati  is  practised  towards  bodies 


as  well  as  individuals,  in  publick  as  well  aa  private .  a 
child  practises  deceit  towards  its  parents; 
With  such  deceits  he  gain'd  their  easy  hearts, 
Too  prone  to  credit  his  perfidious  arts.— Drvden. 
Frauds  are  practised  upon  government,  on  the  publick 
at  large,  or  on  tradesmen ;  '  The  story  of  the  three 
hooks  of  the  Sybils  sold  to  Tarquin  was  all  a  fraud 
devised  for   the  convenience  of  state.' — Frideaux. 
Deceit  involves  the  violation  of  moral  law,  fraud  that 
of  the  civil  law.    A  servant  may  deceive  his  master  as 
to  the  time  of  his  coming  or  going,  but  he  defrauds 
him  of  his  property  if  he  obtains  it  by  any  false  means. 
Deceit  as  a  characteristick  is  indefinite  in  magnitude  ; 
gjiile  maiks  a  strong  degree  of  moral  turpitude  in  the 
Individual ; 

Was  it  for  force  or  guile, 
Or  some  religious  end  you  rais'd  this  pile  ? 

Dryden. 
The  former  is  displayed  in  petty  concerns:  the  latter, 
which  contaminates  the  whole  character,  displays  itself 
in  inextricable  windings  and  turnings  that  are  sug 
gested  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  the  author  of  all  evil. 
Deceitful  is  an  epithet  commonly  and  lightly  applied 
to  persons  in  general ;  but  guileless  is  applied  to  cha- 
racters which  are  the  most  diametrically  opposed  to 
and  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from,  that  which 
is  false. 


FALLACIOUS,  DECEITFUL,  FRAUDULENT. 

Fallacious  comes  from  the  Latin  fallax  and  falla 
to  deceive,  signifying  the  property  of  misleading ;  de- 
ceitful, V.  To  deceive;  fraudulent  signifies  after  the 
manner  of  a  fraud. 

The  fallacious  has  respect  to  falsehood  in  opinion; 
deceitful  to  that  which  is  externally  false  ;  our  hopee 
are  often  fallacious ;  the  appearances  of  things  arc 
often  deceitful.  Fallacious,  as  characteristick  of  the 
miad,  excludes  the  idea  of  design ; 
But  when  Ulysses,  y/vih  fallacious  arts,  , 

Had  made  impression  on  the  people's  hearts,  ,< 

And  forg'd  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name,  S 

My  kinsman  fell. — Dryden. 
Deceitful  excludes  the  idea  of  mistake;  fraudulent 
is  a  gross  species  of  the  deceitful;  'Such  is  the  power 
which  the  sophistry  of  self-love  exercises  over  us,  that 
almost  every  one  may  be  assured  he  measures  himself 
by  a  deceitful  scale.' — Blair.    It  is  a  fallacious  idea 
for  any  one  to  imagine  that  the  faults  of  others  can 
serve  as  any  extenuation  of  his  own ;  it  is  a  deceitful 
mode  of  acting  for  any  one  to  advise  another  to  do  that 
which  he  would  not  do  himself;  it  is  fraudulent  to 
attempt  to  get  money  by  means  of  a  falsehood ; 
III  fated  Paris!  slave  to  womankind, 
As  smooth  of  face  as  fraudulent  of  mind. — Pope. 

FALLACY,  DELUSION,  ILLUSION. 

Fallacy,  in  Latin  fallacia,  from  fallo,  has  com- 
monly a  reference  to  the  act  of 'some  conscious  agent, 
whose  intention  is  to  deceive ;  the  delusion  {v.  To  de- 
ceive) and  illusion  may  be  the  work  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects. We  endeavour  to  detect  the  fallacy  which  lies 
concealed  in  a  proposition;  '  There  is  indeed  no  trans- 
action which  offers  stronger  temptations  to  fallacy  and 
sophistication  than  epistolary  intercourse.' — Johnson 
One  endeavours  to  remove  the  delusion  to  which  the 
judgement  has  been  exposed ; 

As  when  a  wandering  fire, 

Hoverinc  and  blazing  with  delusive  light, 

Misleads  th'  amaz'd  night-wanderer  from  his  way, 

Milton. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dissipate  the  illusion  to 
which  the  senses  or  the  fancy  are  liable ;  '  Fame,  glory, 
wealth,  honour,  have  in  the  prospect  pleasing  i/^uszons.' 
—Steele. 

In  all  the  reasonings  of  freelhnkers,  there  are  falla- 
cies against  wliich  a  man  cannot  always  be  on  his 
guard.  The  ignorant  are  perpetually  exposed  to  delu- 
sions when  they  attempt  to  speculate  on  matters  of 
opinion  ;  among  the  most  serious  of  these  delusions  we 
may  reckon  that  of  substituting  their  own  feelings  foi 
the  operations  of  Divine  grace.    The  ideas  of  g^osu 
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and  apparitions  are  mostly  attributable  to  the  illusions 
of  the  senses  and  the  imagination. 


FAITHLESS,  PERFIDIOUS,  TKEACHEROUS. 

Faithless  (v.  Faithless)  is  the  penerick  term,  the 
rest  are  specifick  terms ;  a  breach  of  good  faitk  is  ex- 
pressed by  them  all,  but  faithless  expresses  no  more; 
the  others  include  accessory  ideas  in  their  signification : 
perfidious f  in  hatinperfidiosus,  signifies  literally  break- 
ing through  faith  in  a  great  degree,  and  now  implies 
the  addition  of  hostility  to  the  breach  of  faith;  trea- 
eherous,  most  probably  changed  from  traitorous,  comes 
from  the  Latin  trado  to  betray,  and  signifies  one  spe- 
cies of  active  hostile  breach  of  faith. 

A  faithless  man  is  faithless  only  for  his  own  inte- 
rest; a  perfidious  man  is  expressly  so  to  the  injury  of 
another.  A  friend  is  faithless  who  consults  his  own 
safety  in  the  time  of  need ;  he  is  perfidious  if  he  pro- 
fits by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  lo  plot  mischief 
against  the  one  to  whom  he  has  made  vows  of  friend- 
ship. Faithlessness  does  not  suppose  any  particular 
efforts  to  deceive;  it  consists  of  merely  violating  that 
faitk  which  the  relation  produces;  perfidy  is  never  so 
complete  as  when  it  has  most  effectually  assumed  the 
mask  of  sincerity.  Whoever  deserts  his  friend  in  need 
is  guilty  of  faithlessness  ;  but  be  is  guilty  of  per^y 
who  draws  from  him  every  secret  in  order  to  etfect  his 
ruin; 

Old  Priam,  fearful  of  the  war's  event, 
This  hapless  Polydore  to  Thracia  sent, 
From  noise  and  tumults,  and  destructive  war, 
Committed  to  the  faithless  tyrant's  care.— Dryden, 

When  a  friend  is  turned  into  an  enemy  the  world  is 
just  enough  to  accuse  the.  pcrfidiousness  of  the  friend, 
rather  than  the  indiscretion  of  the  person  who  confided 
in  him.' — Addison. 

Incle  was  not  only  a  faithless  but  a  perfidious  lover. 
Faithlessness,  though  a  serious  offence,  is  unhappily 
not  unfrequent:  there  are  too  many  men  who  are  un- 
mindful of  their  most  important  engagements ;  but  we 
may  hope  for  the  honour  of  humanity  that  there  are 
not  many  instances  of  ^er/irf?/,  which  exceeds  every 
other  vice  in  atrocity,  as  it  makes  virtue  itself  subser- 
*rient  to  its  own  base  purposes. 

Perfidy  may  lie   in   the  will  to  do  ;    treachery  lies 
altogether  in  the  thing  done:  one  may  therefore  be 
perfidious  without  being  treacherous.     A  friend  is  per- 
fidious whenever  he  evinces  his  perfidy ;  but  he  is  said 
lo  be  treacherous  only  in  the  particular  instance  in 
which  he  betrays  the  confidence  and  interests  of  an- 
other.    I  detect  a  man'sperfidy,  or  his  perfidious  aims, 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  attempts  to  draw  my  se- 
crets from  me  ;  I  am  made  acquainted  with  his  trea- 
chery not  before  1  discover  that  my  confidence  is  be- 
trayed and  my  secrets  are  divulged.    On  the  other  hand 
we  may  be  treacherous  without  being  perfidious.     Per- 
fidy is  an  offence  mostly  between  individuals;  it  is 
rather  a  breach  of  fidelity  (v.  Faith,  fidelity)  than  of 
faith ;  treachery  on  the  other  hand  includes  breaches 
of  private  or  publick  faith.    A  servant  may  be  both 
perfidious  and  treacherous  to  his  master;  a  citizen  may 
te  treacherous,  but  not  perfidious  towards  his  country ; 
Shall  then  the  Grecians  fly,  oh  dire  disgrace  ! 
And  leave  unpunish'd  thisperfidious  race? — Pope. 
And  had  not  Heav*n  the  fall  of  Troy  designed, 
Enough  was  said  and  done  t'  inspire  a  better  mind: 
Then  had  our  lances  pierc'd  the  treacherous  wood, 
And,Ilian's  towers  and  Priam's  empire  stood. 

Drydidn. 
It  is  said  thatin  the  South  Sea  islands,  when  a  chief 
wants  a  human  victim,  their  officers  will  sometimes 
invite  their  friends  or  relations  to  come  to  tliem,  when 
they  take  the  opportunity  of  suddenly  falling  upon 
them  and  despatching  them  :  here  is  perfidy  in  the  in- 
dividual who  acts  this  false  part;  and  treachery  in  the 
act  of  betraying  him  who  is  murdered.  When  the 
schoolmaster  of  Falerii  delivered  his  scholars  to  Ca- 
mJllus,  he  was  guilty  of  treachery  in  the  act,  and  of 
perfidy  towards  those  wlio  had  reposed  confidence  in 
him  When  Romulus  ordered  the  Sabine  women  lo 
beefciZed,  it  was  an  act  of  (reacAcrt/ but  not  of  j/er^rfy; 
so  in  iiko  manner  when  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius 
"soened  the  gates  of  the  Roman  citadel  lo  the  enemy. 


FAITHLESS,  UNFAITHFUL 
Faithless  is  mostly  employed  to  denotfc  a  orecch  of 
faith;  and  unfaithful  to  mark  the  want  of  fidelity  (». 
Faith, fidelity).'  The  former  is  positive;  the  latter  ja 
rather  negative,  implying  a  deficiency.  A  prince,  a 
government,  a  people,  or  an  individual  is  said  to  be 
faithless  ; 

So  spake  the  seraph  Abdiel,  faithful  found; 
Among  the  faithless  t  faithful  only  he.— Milton 
A  husband,  a  wife,  a  servant,  or  any  individual  is  said 
to  he  unfaithful.    Meffus  Tuffetius,  the  Alban  Dicta 
tor,  was  faithless  to  the  Roman  people  when  he  with 
held  his  assistance  In  the  battle,  and  strove  to  go  over 
to  the  enemy ; 
The  sire  of  men  and  monarch  of  the  sky 
Th*  advice  approv*d,  and  bade  Minerva  fly. 
Dissolve  the  league,  and  all  her  arts  employ 
To  make  the  breach  the  faithless  act  of  Troy 

POPK. 

At  length,  ripe  vengeance  o'er  their  head  impends, 
But  Jove  himself  the  faithless  race  defends. — Popk 
A  man  is  unfaithful  to  his  employer  who  sees  him  in- 
jured by  others  without  doing  his  utmost  to  prevenfcit; 
'If  you  breakone  jot  of  your  promise,  I  will  think  you 
the  most  atheistical  break -promise,  and  the  most  un 
worthy  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band  of 
the  unfaithfuV — Shakspeare.  A  woman  is  failklcss 
to  her  husband  who  breaks  the  marriage  vow ;  she  is 
unfaithful  to  him  when  she  does  not  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  wife  to  the  best  of  her  abilities. 

The  term  unfaill\ful  may  also  be  applied  figura 
tively  to  things; 
If  e'er  with  life  I  quit  the  Trojan  plain, 
If  e'er  I  see  my  sire  and  spouse  again. 
This  bow,  unfaithful  lo  my  glorious  aims. 
Broke  by  my  hands  shall  feed  the  blazmg  flames 

POPB. 

TREACHEROUS,  TRAITOROUS, 
TREASONABLE. 
These  epithets  are  all  applied  to  one  who  betrays  hia 
trust;  but  treacherous  {v.  Faithless)  respects  a  man's 
private  relations ;  traitorous,  his  publick  relation  to  hia 
prince  and  his  country:  heis  a  ircac/teroKs  friend,  and 
a  traitorous  subject.  We  may  be  treacherous  to  our 
enemies  as  well  as  our  friends,  for  nothing  can  lessen 
the  obligation  to  preserve  the  fidelity  of  promise; 
'  This  very  charge  of  folly  should  make  men  cautious 
how  they  listen  to  the  treacherous  proposals  which 
come  from  his  own  bosom.' — Sodtu.  We  may  be 
traitorous  to  our  country  by  abstaining  to  lend  that  aid 
which  is  in  our  power,  for  nothing  but  death  can  do 
away  the  obligation  which  we  owe  lo  it  by  the  law  of 
nature;  'All  the  evils  of  war  must  unavoidably  be 
endured,  as  the  necessary  means  to  give  success  to  the 
traitorous  designs  of  the  rebel.' — South.  Traitorous 
and  treasonable  are  both  applicable  to  subjects :  but 
the  former  is  extended  to  all  publick  acts ;  the  latter  only 
to  those  which  affect  the  supreme  power :  a  soldier  is 
traitorous  who  goes  over  to  the  side  of  tlie  enemy 
against  his  counliy ;  a  man  is  guilty  of  treasonable 
practices  who  meditates  the  life  of  the  king,  or  aims 
at  subverting  his  government :  a  man  may  be  a  traitor 
under  all  forms  of  government ;  but  lie  can  be  guilty 
of  treason  only  in  a  monarchical  state ; '  Herod  trumped 
up  a  sham  plot  against  Hyrcanus,  as  if  he  held  corres 
pondence  with  Malchus  King  of  Arabia,  for  accom- 
plishing (7-cajona6ie  designs  against  him.'— Pride aux 

INSIDIOUS,  TREACHEROUS. 

Insidious,  in  Latin  insidiosiis,  from  insidim  strata 
gem  or  ambush,  from  insideoto  lie  in  wait  or  ambush, 
signifies  after  the  manner  of  a  stratagem,  or  prone  to 
adopt  stratagems ;  treacherousis  changed  from  traitor- 
ous, and  derived  from  trado  to  betray,  signifying  in 
general  the  disposition  to  betray. 

The  insidious  man  is  not  so  bad  as  the  treacherous 
man;  for  the  former  only  lies  in  wait  to  ensnare  us, 
when  we  are  off  our  guard;  but  the  latter  throws  us 
off  our  guard,  by  lulling  us  into  a  state  of  security,  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  get  us  into  his  power:  an 
enemy  is,  therefore,  denominated  insidious,  but  a  friend 
is  treacherous.    The  i7isidious  man  lias  recotuoe  t« 
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panous  little  artifices,  by  which  he  wishes  to  effect  his 
purpose,  and  gain  au  advantage  over  his  opponent; 
the  treacherous  man  pursues  a  system  of  dU-ect  false- 
hood, m  order  to  ruin  his  friend  :  Uie  insidious  man  ob- 
jecls  to  a  fair  and  open  contest;  but  the  treacherous 
man  assails  m  the  dark  hhu  whom  he  should  support 
The  opponents  to  Christianity  are  fond  of  insidious 
attacks  upon  its  sublime  truths,  because  they  have  not 
always  courage  to  proclaim  thtJir  own  shame;  '  Since 
men  mark  all  our  steps,  and  watch  our  baitings,  let  a 
sense  of  their  insidious  vigilance  excite  us  so  to  behave 
ourselves,  that  they  may  find  a  conviction  of  the  mighty 
power  of  Christianity  towards  regulating  the  passions.' 
— Atterbury.  The  treachej-y  of  some  men  depends 
for  its  success  on  the  credulity  of  others ;  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Trojans,  who  listened  to  the  tale  of  Simon,  tlie 
Grecian  spy ; 

The  world  must  think  him  in  the  wrong, 
Would  say  he  made  a  treacWrous  use 
Of  wit,  to  flatter  and  seduce. — Swift. 

TO  CHEAT,  DEFRAUD,  TRICK, 

Cheats  in  Saxon  ceittt^  in  all  probability  comes  from 
captum  and  capioy  as  deceit  comes  from  decipio ;  de- 
fraud^ compounded  of  de  and  fraud,  signifies  to  prac- 
tise fraud,  or  to  obtain  by  fraud;  trick,  in  French 
tricher,  German  triigen,  signifies  simply  to  deceive,  or 
get  the  better  of  any  one. 

The  idea  of  deception  which  is  common  to  these 
terms  varies  in  degree  and  circumstance. 

One  cheats  by  a  gross  falsehood;  one  defrauds  by  a 
settled  plan;  one  tricks  by  a  sudden  invention:  cheat- 
f'ng  is  as  low  in  its  ends,  as  it  is  base  in  its  means; 
<^eats  are  contented  to  gain  by  any  means  :  defraud- 
ing is  a  serious  measure ;  its  consequences  are  serious, 
both  to  the  perpetrator  and  the  sufferer.  A  person 
cheats  at  play ;  he  defrauds  those  who  place  confi- 
dence in  him. 

Cheating  is  not  punishable  by  laws ;  it  involves  no 
other  consequence  tiiantlie  loss  of  character: /raads 
are  punished  in  every  form,  even  with  death,  when  the 
occasion  requires ;  they  strike  at  the  root  of  all  confi- 
dence, and  affect  the  publick  security:  tricking  is  a 
species  of  dexterous  cheating;  the  means  and  the  end 
are  alike  trifling.  Dishonest  people  cheat;  villains 
defraud;  cunning  people  trick.  These  terms  pre- 
serve the  same  distinction  in  their  extended  applica- 
tion; 

If  e  er  ambition  did  my  fancy  cheat 
With  any  wish  so  mean  as  to  be  great; 
Continue,  Heav'n,  still  from  me  to  remove 
The  humble  blessings  of  that  life  I  love. 

COWLKY. 

Thou,  varlet,  dost  thy  master's  gains  devour, 
Thou  milk'st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour; 
Of  grass  and  fodder  thou  defraud'st  the  dams, 
And  of  themoUier's  dugs  the  starving  lambs. 

Dryden. 
He  who  has  the  character  of  a  crafty,  tricking  man  is 
entirely  deprived  of  a  principal  instrument  of  business, 
trust,  whence  he  will  find  nothing  succeed  to  his  wish.' 
— Bacon. 
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COaUET,  JILT. 

There  are  many  Jzifs  who  become  so  fromcogucta, 
but  one  may  be  a  coquet  without  being  a  jilt.  Coguetry 
is  contented  with  employing  little  arts  to  excite  notice ; 
jilting  extends  to  the  violation  of  truth  and  honour,  in 
order  to  awaken  a  passion  wliich  it  afterward  disap- 
points. Vanity  is  the  main  spring  by  which  coquets 
and  jilts  are  impelled  to  action ;  but  the  former  in- 
dulges her  propensity  mostly  at  her  own  expense  only, 
while  the  latter  does  no  less  injury  to  the  peace  of 
others  than  she  does  to  her  own  reputation.  The 
coquet  makes  a  traffick  of  her  own  charms  by  seeking 
a  multitude  of  admirers ;  the  jilt  sports  with  the  sacred 
passion  of  love,  and  barters  it  for  the  gratification  of 
any  selfish  propensity.  Coquetry  is  a  fault  which  should 
be  guarded  against  by  every  female  as  a  snare  to  her 
own  happiness;  jilting  is  a  vice  which  cannot  be 
practised  witliout  some  depravity  of  the  heart;  'The 
coquet  is  indeed  one  degree  towards  the  jilt;  but  the 
heart  of  the  foni??.T  is  bent  upon  adrairiws  herself,  and 


giving  false  hopes  to  her  lovers;  lut  the  latter  Is  not 
contented  to  be  extremely  amiable,  but  she  must  add  to 
that  advantage  a  certain  dchght  in  Leing  a  torment  to 
othera.' — Steicle. 


TO  INSNARE,  ENTRAP,  ENTANGLE, 
IKVEIGLE. 

The  idea  of  getting  any  object  artfully  into  one  b 
power  is  common  to  all  these  lerms  ;  to  insnare  is  td 
lake  in  or  by  means  of  a  snare;  to  entrap  is  to  take 
in  a  trap  or  by  means  of  a  trap ;  to  entangle  is  to  take 
in  atar/^rZe,  or  hy nui^wsoi tangled  thread;  to  inveigle 
is  to  take  by  means  of  making  blind,  from  the  French 
aveugle  blind. 

Insnare  and  entangle  are  used  either  in  the  natural 
or  moral  sense ;  entrap  moslly  in  the  natural,  inveirrle 
only  in  the  moral  sense.  In  the  natural  sense  buds  are 
ensnared  by  means  of  birdlime,  nooses,  or  whatever 
else  may  deprive  them  of  their  liberty :  njen  i.nd  beasts 
are  entrapped  in  whatever  serves  as  a  trap  or  enclo- 
sure; they  may  be  entrapped  by  being  lured  into  a 
house  or  any  place  of  confinement:  all  creatures  aie 
entangled  by  nets,  or  that  which  confines  the  limbs 
and  prevents  them  from  moving  forward. 

In  the  moral  sense  men  are  said  to  be  ensnared  by 
their  own  passions  and  the  allurements  of  pleasure 
into  a  course  of  vice  which  deprives  them  of  the  use 
of  their  faculties,  and  makes  them  virtually  captives; 
'  This  Hon  (tlwj  literary  lion)  has  a  particular  way  of 
imitating  tlie  sound  of  the  creature  he  would  ensnare 
—Addison.  Men  may  be  entrapped  by  promises  oi 
delusive  hopes  into  measures  which  they  afterward 
repent  of; 

Though  the  new-dawning  year  in  its  advance 
With  hope's  gay  promise  may  entrap  the  mind. 
Let  memory  give  one  retrospective  glance. 

CUMBBRLAND. 

Men  are  entangled  by  their  errours  and  imprudenciea 
in  difficulties  which  interfere  with  their  moral  freedom, 
and  prevent  them  from  acting  uprightly;  *Some  men 
weave  their  sophistry  till  their  own  reason  is  entan 
^icd.'— Johnson.  Men  are  inveigled  by  the  artifices 
of  others,  when  the  consequences  of  their  own  actions 
are  shut  out  from  their  view,  and  they  are  made  to 
walk  like  blind  men ;  '  Why  tJie  inveigling  of  a  wo- 
man before  she  is  come  to  years  of  discretion  should 
not  be  as  criminal  as  the  seducing  her  before  she  is  ten 
years  old,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.'— Addison 
Insidious  freethinkers  make  no  scruple  of  insnaring 
the  immature  understanding  by  the  proposal  of  such 
doubts  and  difficulties  as  shall  shake  their  faith 
When  a  man  is  entangled  in  the  evil  courses  of  a 
wicked  woman,  the  more  he  plunges  to  get  his  liberty, 
the  faster  she  binds  him  in  her  toils.  The  practice  of 
inveigling  young  persons  of  either  sex  into  houses  of 
ill  fame  is  not  so  frequent  at  present  as  it  was  in  former 
times. 


TO  COAX,  WHEEDLE,  CAJOLE,  FAWJN 

Coax  probably  comes  from  coke  a  simpleton,  signify 
ing  to  treat  as  a  simpleton ;  wheedle  is  a  frequentative 
of  v>hcel,  signifying  to  come  round  a  person  with 
smooth  art;  cajoleis  in  French  cajoler ;  to /a»n,  from 
the  noun  fawn,  signifies  to  act  or  move  like  a  fawn. 

The  idea  of  using  mean  arts  to  turn  people  to  one's 
selfish  purposes  is  common  to  all  these  terms :  coax  liaa 
something  childish  in  it;  wheedle  and  cajole  that  which 
is  knavish;  fawn  that  which  is  servile. 

The  act  of  coaxrajP- consists  of  urgent  entreaty  and 
whining  supplication  ;  the  act  of  wheedling  consists  of 
smooth  and  winning  entreaty ;  cajoling  consists  mostly 
of  trickery  and  stratagem,  disguised  under  a  soft  ad 
dress  and  insinuating  manners;  the  act  of  fawning 
consists  of  supplicant  grimace  and  anlicks,  buch  as 
characterize  the  little  animal  from  which  it  derives  its 
name;  children  coax  their  parents  in  order  to  obtain 
their  wishes;  'The  nurse  had  changed  her  note,  she 
was  nuzzling  and  coaxing  the  child;  "that's  a  good 
dear,"  says  she.'— L'Estrange-  The  greedy  and 
covetous  wheedh  those  of  an  easy  temper;  'Regulua 
gave  his  son  his  freedom  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  the 
estate  left  him  by  his  mother,  andwhemhe  got  into  pos- 
session of  it  endcavouied  (ae  the  character  of  the  mai 
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made  it  generally  believed)  to  wheedle  him  out  of  it  by 
the  most  indecent  complaisance.' — Melmoth  (Lstters 
of  Pliny).  Knaves  cajole  thesimple  and  unsuspect- 
ing; 'I  must  gram  it  a  just  judgement  upoit  poets, 
that  they  whose  chief  pretence  is  wit,  should  be 
treated  as  they  themselves  treat  foola,  tliat  is,  be 
cajoled  with  praises.'— Pope.  Parasites  fawn  upon 
those  who  have  the  power  to  contribute  to  their 
g'-atification ; 

Unhappy  he, 
Who,  scornful  of  the  flatterer's  fawning  art, 
Dreads  ev'n  to  pour  his  gratitude  of  heart. 

Armstrong. 

Coaxing-  is  mostly  resorted  to  by  inferiours  towards 
those  on  whom  they  are  dependent;  wheedling  and 
cajoling  are  low  practices  confined  to  the  baser  sort  of 
men  with  each  other;  fawning,  though  not  less  mean 
and  disgraceful  than  the  above  mentioned  vices,  is  com- 
monly practised  only  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  where 
men  of  base  character,  though  not  mean  education, 
come  in  connexion  with  the  great 

TO  ADULATE,  FLATTER,  COMPLIMENT. 

Adulate,  in  Latin  adulatus,  participle  of  adulor,  is 
changed fiom  adoleoio  offer  incense ;  j?aKer,  in  French 
flatter,  comes  from  the  Latin  flatus  wind  or  air,  sig- 
nifying to  say  what  is  airy  and  unsubstantial ;  compli- 
ment comes  from  comply,  and  the  Latin  complaceo,  to 
please  greatly. 

We  adulate  by  discovering  in  our  actions  an  entire 
subserviency;  we  flatter  simply  by  words  expressive 
of  an  unusual  admiration  ;  we  compliment  by  fair  lan- 
guage or  respectful  civilities.  An  adulatory  address 
is  couched  in  terms  of  feigned  devotion  to  the  object; 
a  flattering  address  is  filled  with  the  fictitious  perfec- 
uuns  of  the  object ;  a  complimentary  nddtess  is  suited 
io  ihe  station  of  the  individual  and  the  occasion  which 
gives  rise  to  it;  it  is  full  of  respect  and  deference. 
Courtiers  are  guilty  of  at/uiflffore;  lovers  are  addicted 
10  flattery ;  people  of  fashion  indulge  themselves  in  a 
piofusion  of  compliments. 

Adulation  can  never  be  practised  without  falsehood ; 
Its  means  are  hypocrisy  and  iying,  its  end  private 
nterest ;  *  The  servile  and  excessive  adulation  of  the 
senate  soon  convinced  Tiberius  that  the  Roman  spirit 
had  suffered  a  total  change  under  Augustus.* — Cum- 
BEatAND.  Flattery  always  exceeds  the  truth;  it  is 
extravagant  praise  dictated  by  an  overweening  par- 
tiality, or,  what  is  more  frequent,  by  a  disingenuous 
temper ;  '  You  may  be  sure  a  woman  loves  a  man 
when  she  uses  his  expressions,  tells  his  stories,  or 
imitates  his  manner.  This  gives  a  secret  delight;  for 
imitation  is  a  kind  of  artless  flattery,  and  mightily 
favours  the  principle  of  self-love.' — Spectatoe.  Com- 
pliments are  not  incompatible  with  sincerity,  unless 
ibey  are  dictated  from  a  mere  compliance  to  the  pre- 
scribed rules  of  politeness  or  the  momentary  desire  of 
pleasinij ;  *  I  have  known  a  hero  complimented  upon 
the  decent  majesty  and  state  he  assumed  after  victory.' 

-Pope.  Adulation  may  be  fulsome,  flattery  gross, 
compliments  unmeaning.  .Adulation  inspires  a  person 
with  an  immoderate  conceit  of  his  own  importance; 
flatterymakes  him  in  love  with  himself;  compliments 
make  bim  in  good-humour  with  himself. 


FLATTERER,  SYCOPHANT,  PARASITE. 

Flatterer,  v.  To  adulate }  sycophant,  in  Greek  avKo- 
<fldvTr^s^  signified  originally  an  informer  on  the  matter 
of  figs,  but  has  now  acquired  the  meaning  of  an  ob- 
sequious and  servile  person ;  parasite,  in  Greek  itapd- 
ciTog,  from  Trapi  and  ciros  corn  or  meat,  originally 
referred  to  the  priests  who  attended  feasts,  but  it  is 
now  applied  to  a  lianger-on  at  the  tables  of  the  great. 

The  flatterer  is  one  who  flatters  by  words ;  the 
sycophant  and  parasite  is  therefore  aUvays  aflatterer, 
and  something  more,  for  the  sycophant  adopts  every 
mean  artifice  by  which  he  can  ingratiate  hi.mself,  and 
the  parasite  submits  to  every  degradation  and  servile 
compliance  by  which  he  can  obtain  his  base  purpose. 
These  terms  differ  more  in  the  object  than  in  the 
rneans :  the  former  having  general  pu  rposes  of  favour ; 
and  the  latter  particular  and  still  lower  purposes  to 
answer,  Courtiers  may  be  sycophants  in  order  to  be 
well  with  their  priice  and  obtain  preferment,  but  they 


are  seldom  parasites,  for  the  latter  are  generally  pool 
and  in  want  of  a  meal;  '■Flatterers  are  the  bosora 
enemies  of  princes.' — South.    '  By  a  revolution  in  iht 
state,  the  fawning  sycophant  of  yesterday  is  converted 
into  the  austere  critick  of  the  present  hour.' — Burkg 
Tlie  first  of  pleasures 
Were  to  be  rich  myself;  but  next  to  this 
I  hold  it  best  to  be  a  parasite, 
And  feed  upon  the  rich. — Cumberland. 

TO  GLORY,  BOAST,  VAUNT. 

To  glory  is  to  hold  as  one's  glor-y  ;  to  boast  is  to  se 
forth  to  one's  advantage ;  to  vaunt  is  to  boast  loudly. 
The  first  two  terms  denote  the  value  which  the  in 
dividual  sets  upon  that  which  belongs  to  himself;  the 
last  term  may  be  applied  to  that  which  respects  others 
as  well  as  ourselves. 

To  glory  is  more  particularly  the  act  of  the  mind, 
the  indulgence  of  the  internal  sentiment :  to  boast 
and  vaunt  denote  rather  the  expression  of  the  senti 
ment.  To  glory  is  applied  only  to  matters  of  moment, 
boast  is  rather  suitable  to  trifling  points ;  vaunt  is  a 
term  of  less  familiar  use  than  cither,  being  suited 
rather  to  poetry  or  romance.     A  Christian  martyr 

f  lories  in  the  cross  of  Christ ;  '  All  the  laymen  who 
ave  exerted  a  more  than  ordinary  genius  in  their 
writings,  and  were  the  glory  of  their  times,  were  men 
whose  hopes  were  filled  with  immortality.' — Addison. 
A  soldier  boasts  of  his  courage  and  his  feats  in  battle ; 
'  If  a  man  looks  upon  himself  in  an  abstracted  light, 
he  has  not  much  to  boast  of.' — Addison. 
Not  that  great  champion 
Wiiom  famous  poets'  verse  so  mucii  doth  vaunt, 
And  hath  for  twelve  huge  labours  high  extoll'd 
So  many  furies  and  sharp  hits  did  haunt. 

Spenser 
Glory  is  but  seldom  used  in  a  bad  sense,  and  boast 
still  seldomer  in  a  good  sense.  A  royalist  glories  in 
the  idea  of  supporting  his  prince  and  the  legitimate 
rights  of  a  sovereign  ;  but  there  are  republicans  and 
traitors  who  glory  in  their  shame,  and  boast  of  the 
converts  they  make  to  their  lawless  cause.  It  is  an 
unbecoming  action  for  an  individual  to  boast  of  any 
thing  in  himself;  but  a  nation,  in  its  collective  capacity, 
may  boast  of  its  superiority  without  doing  violence  to 
decorum.  An  Englishman  glories  in  the  reflection  of 
belonging  to  such  a  distinguished  nation,  although  he 
would  do  very  idly  to  boast  of  it  as  a  personal  qualify; 
Donation  can  boast  of  so  many  publick  institutions  for 
the  relief  of  distress  as  England. 

TO  EVADE,  EUUrVOCATE,  PREVARICATE 

Evade,  v.  To  escape ;  equivocate,  v.  Ambiguity ; 
prevaricate,  in  Latin  prmvaricatus,  participle  of  pra 
and  varicor  to  go  loosely,  signifies  to  sliift  from  aide 
to  side. 

These  words  designate  an  artful  mode  of  escaping 
the  scrutiny  of  an  inquirer ;  we  evade  by  artfully 
turning  the  subject  or  calling  off  the  attention  of  the 
inquirer ;  we  equivocate  by  the  use  of  equivocal  ex- 
pressions; we  prevaricate  by  the  use  of  loose  and 
indefinite  expressions:  we  avoid  giving  satisfaction  by 
evading ;  we  give  a  fnlse  satisfaction  by  equivocating; 
we  give  dissatisfaction  by  prevaricating.  Evading  is 
not  so  mean  a  practice  as  equivocating :  it  may  be 
sometimes  needful  to  evade  a  question  which  we  do  not 
wish  to  answer  ;  '  Whenever  a  trader  has  endeavoured 
to  evade  the  just  demands  of  his  creditors,  this  hath 
been  declared  by  the  legislature  to  be  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy.'— Blackstonk.  Equivocations  are  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  falsehood  and  interest ;  '  When 
Satan  told  Eve  "  Thou  shall  not  surely  die,"  it  was 
in  his  equivocation,  "  Thou  shalt  not  incur  present 
death."  ' — Brown  {Vulgar  Errours).  Prevarications 
are  still  meaner;  and  are  resorted  to  mostly  by  crimi- 
nals in  order  to  escape  detection;  'There  is  no  pre- 
varicating with  God  when  we  are  on  the  very  thresh 
old  of  his  presence  '—Cumberland. 

EVASION,  SHIFT,  SUBTERFUGE. 
Evasion  (v.  To  evade)  is  here  taken  only  in  th« 
bad  sense ;  shift  and  subterfuge  are  modeBof  evasion t 
the  shift  signifies  that  gross  kind  of  evfisian  by  whick 
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»ne  attempts  to  skt/i  off  an  obligation  from  one'a  self  • 
the  subterfuge^  firom  subter  under  and  fugio  to  fly  is 
A  mode  of  evasion  in  wliich  one  has  recourse  to  some 
screen  or  shelter. 

The  evasioTiy  in  distinction  from  the  others,  is  re- 
sorted to  for  the  gratification  of  pride  or  obstinacy  • 
whoever  wishes  to  maintain  a  bad  cause  must  have  re- 
course to  evasions ;  candid  minds  despise  all  evasions 
•  The  question  of  a  future  state  was  hung  up  in  doubt, 
or  banded  between  conflicting  disputants  through  all 
Ihe  quirivs  and  evasions  of  sophistry  and  logiclc.' — 
Cumberland.  The  shift  is  the  trick  of  a  knave  ;  it 
always  serves  a  paltry,  low  purpose ;  he  who  has  not 
courage  to  turn  open  thief,  will  use  any  shifts  rather 
than  not  get  money  dishonestly ;  '  When  such  little 
shifts  come  once  to  be  laid  open,  how  poorly  and 
wretchedly  must  that  man  needs  sneak,  who  finds 
himself  both  guilty  and  baflHed  too.*-— South.  The 
subterfuge  is  the  refuge  of  one's  fears ;  it  is  not  re- 
sorted to  from  the  hope  of  gain,  but  from  the  fear  of  a 
loss;  not  for  purposes  of  interest,  but  for  those  of 
character;  he  who  wants  to  justify  himself  in  a  bad 
cause,  has  recourse  to  subterfuges  ; 

What  fartlier  subterfuge  can  Turnus  find  ? 

Dryden. 

TO  ESCAPE,  ELUDE,  EVADE. 

Escape,  in  French  echappcr,  comes  in  all  proba- 
bility from  the  Latin  excipio  ti)  take  out  of,  to  got  off; 
alude,  tj.  To  avoid  ;  evade,  from  the  Latin  evado,  com- 
pounded of  e  and  vado,  signifies  to  go  or  get  out  of  a 
hing. 

The  idea  of  being  disengaged  from  that  which  is 
not  agreeable  is  comprehended  in  the  sense  of  all  these 
terms  ;  but  escape  designates  no  means  by  which  this 
is  effected ;  elude  and  evade  define  the  means,  namely, 
•he  efforts  which  are  used  by  one'sself :  we  are  simply 
disengaged  when  we  escape;  but  we  disengage  our- 
selves when  we  elude  and  evade:  we  escape  from 
danger ;  we  elude  the  search :  our  escapes  are  often 
providential,  and  often  narrow ;  our  success  in  eluding 
depends  on  our  skill:  there  are  many  bad  men  who 
escape  hanging  by  the  mistake  of  a  word ;  there  are 
many  who  escape  detection  by  the  art  with  which 
they  elude  observation  and  inquiry; 

Vice  oft  is  hid  in  virtue's  fair  disguise. 

And  in  her  borrowM  form  escapes  inquiring  eyes. 
Spectator. 
It  is  a  vain  attempt 

To  bind  the  ambitious  and  unjust  by  treaties ; 

These  they  elude  a  thousand  specious  ways. 

Thomson 
*  The  earl  Rivers  had  frequently  inquired  for  his  son 
(Savage),  and  had  always  been  amused  with  evasive 
answers.' — Johnson. 

Elude  and  evade  both  imply  the  practice  of  art; 
but  the  former  consists  mostly  of  actions,  the  latter  of 
words  as  well  as  actions:  a  ihiei eludes  those  who  are 
in  pursuit  of  him  by  dexterous  modes  of  concealment; 
he  evades  the  interrogatories  of  the  judge  by  equivo- 
cating replies.  One  is  said  to  elude  a  punishment,  and 
to  evade  a  law. 

AMBIGUOUS,  EQUIVOCAL. 

Ambiguous,  in  Latin  ambiguus,  from  ambigo,  com- 
pounded of  ambo  and  ago,  signifies  acting  both  ways; 
equivocal,  in  French  equivoque,  Latin  (squivocus,  com- 
posed of  cequus  and  vox,  signifies  that  which  may  be 
applied  equally  to  two  or  more  objects. 

An  ambiguity  arises  from  a  too  general  form  of 
expression,  which  leaves  the  sense  of  the  author  in- 
determinate ;  an  equivocation  lies  in  the  power  of  par- 
ticular terms  used,  which  admit  of  a  double  interpre- 
tation: the  ambiguity  \e?ive'A  us  in  entire  incertitude 
as  to  what  is  meant ;  the  equivocation  misleads  us  by 
the  use  of  a  term  in  the  sense  which  we  do  not  suspect. 

The  ambiguity  may  be  unintentional,  arising  from 
the  niture  both  of  the  words  and  the  things;  or  it 
may  be  employed  to  withhold  information  respecting 
our  views  ;  the  equivocation  is  always  intentional,  and 
may  be  employed  for  purposes  of  fraud;  '  An  honest 
man  will  never  employ  an  equivocal  expression ;  a 
confused  man  may  often  nXXer  ambiguous  ones  without 
any  design  '—Blair    Tlie  histories  rf  heathen  nations 
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aie  full  of  confusion  and  cmbigniiy:  the  heathen 
oracles  are  mostly  veiled  by  some  ecvivocation :  of 
tills  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  oracle  o" 
the  Persian  mule,  by  which  CroiBUs  was  misled ;  '  We 
make  use  of  an  equivocation  to  deceive  ;  of  an  ambi- 
guity to  keep  in  the  dark.'— Truslkk.  Ambiguous 
may  sometimes  be  applied  to  other  objects  besides 
words ; 

Th'  ambiguous  god,  who  rul'd  lier  lab'ring  breast, 
In  these  mysterious  words  his  mind  exprcss'd. 
Some  truths  reveal'd,  in  terms  involv'd  the  rest. 
Drydkn. 
'  The  parliament  of  England  is  without  comparison  the 
most  voluminous  author  in  the  world,  and  there  is  such 
a  happy  ambiguity  in  its  works,  that  its  students 
have  as  much  to  say  on  the  wrong  side  of  every  ques- 
tion as  upon  the  right.'— Cumberland.  The  term 
equivocal  may  sometimes  be  employed  in  an  indifferent 
sense;  'Give  a  man  all  that  is  in  the  power  of  the 
world  to  bestow,  but  leave  him  at  the  same  lime  under 
some  secret  oppression  or  heaviness  of  heart.  Y»u 
bestow  indeed  the  materials  of  enjoyment,  but  you  de 
prive  him  of  the  ability  to  extract  it.  Hence  proa 
peiity  IS  so  oilen  an  equivocal  word,  denoting  ir.erely 
affluence  of  possession,  but  unjustly  applied  Vt  the  oos 
"""""  *    Blair. 


TO  AVOID,  ESCHEW,  SHUN,  E3  VDE. 

Avoid,  in  French  evitcr,  Latin  evito,  f^ra-poun^ed 
of  e  and  vito,  probably  from  viduus  void,  fr^-.iifiea  to 
make  one's  self  void  or  free  from  a  thing;  eschew  and 
shun  both  come  from  the  German  scheurt^  Swedish 
skij,  &c.  when  it  signifies  to  fly ;  elude,  in  Ftench  ^tu- 
der,  Latin  eludo,  compounded  of  e  and  ludo.  signifies  to 
get  one's  self  out  of  a  thing  by  a  trick. 

Avoid  is  both  generick  and  specifick ;  we  avoid  in  es- 
chewing or  shunning,  or  we  avoid  without  eschewing 
or  shunning.  Various  contrivances  are  vequisite  for 
avoiding ;  eschewing  and  shunning  coxisSei  only  of  go- 
ing out  of  the  way,  of  not  coming  m  contact;  eluding. 
as  its  derivation  denotes,  has  more  of  artifice  in  it  than 
any  of  the  former.  We  avoid  a  troublesome  visiter 
under  real  or  feigned  pretences  of  HI  hcallb,  prior  en 
gagement,  and  the  like;  we  eschew  evil  company  by 
not  going  into  any  but  what  we  know  to  be  good;  we 
shun  the  sight  of  an  offensive  object  by  turning  into  an- 
other road ;  we  elude  a  punishment  by  getting  out  of 
the  way  of  those  who  have  the  power  of  inflicting  it. 

Prudence  enables  us  to  avoid  many  of  the  evils  to 
which  we  are  daily  exposed ;  '  Having  tlio(,OMgIiIy 
considered  the  nature  of  this  passion,  I  have  made  it 
my  study  how  to  avoid  the  envy  that  may  dccrue  to 
me  from  these  my  speculations.'— Steel'x,  Nothing 
but  a  fixed  principle  of  religion  can  enaMu  a  man  to 
eschew  the  temptations  to  evil  which  lie  in  his  path. 
This  term  is  particularly  applicalile  to  poeirv  and  ll^ 
grave  style; 

Thus  Brute  this  realm  into  iiis  rule  subdued, 

An''  reigned  long  in  great  felicity, 

LO'  <  ^f  his  friends  and  of  his  foes  eschewed. 

Spenser. 

Fear  will  lead  one  lo  smm  a  madman,  whom  it  is  not 

in  one's  power  to  bind ; 

Of  many  things,  some  few  I  shall  explain  ; 
Teach  thee  to  shun  the  dangers  of  the  main, 
And  how  at  length  the  promised  shoro  to  gain. 

*■  Dryden. 

A  want  of  all  principle  leads  a  man  to  elude  his  ere 
ditors,  whom  he  wishes  to  defraud; 

The  wary  Trojan,  bending  from  the  blow, 
Eludes  the  death,  and  disappoints  his  foe. — Pope, 

The  best  means  of  avoiding  quarrels  is  to  a^oid 
giving  offence.  The  surest  preservative  of  our  inno- 
cence is  to  eschew  evil  company,  and  the  suresi  prfr 
servative  of  our  health  is  to  shun  every  intemperats 
practice.  Those  who  have  no  evil  design  in  view  will 
have  no  occasion  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  law. 

We  speak  of  avoiding  a  danger,  and  shunning  a 
danger:  but  to  avoid  it  is  m  general  not  to  fall  into 
it ;  to  shun  it  is  with  care  to  keep  out  of  the  w^r 
of  iL 
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TO  INVENT,  FEIGIV,  FRAMu-,  FABRICATE, 
FORGE. 

Invent,  v.  To  contrive;  feign,  v.  'J'o  /e^^i;  frame 
signifies  to  make  accoiding  to  ix  frame,  fabricate^  in 
Latin  fabricatus,  from  faber  a  workman,  is  changed 
from  facio,  signifying  to  make  according  to  art;  forge, 
from  the  noun  forge,  signifies  to  make  ia  a  forge. 

All  these  terms  are  employed  to  express  the  produc- 
tion of  something  out  of  the  mind,  by  means  cf  its  own 
efforts.  To  invent  (v.  To  contrive)  is  the  general  term ; 
the  other  terms  imply  modes  of  ijivention  under  differ- 
ent circumstances.  To  invent,  as  distinguished  from 
the  rest,  is  busied  in  creating  new  forms,  either  by 
means  of  the  imagination  or  the  reflective  powers  ;  it 
forms  combinations  either  purely  spiritual,  or  those 
which  are  mechanical  and  physical:  the  poet  invents 
imagery  ;  the  philosopher  invents  vmathemalical  prob- 
lems or  mechanical  instmments ;  '  Pythagoras  invented 
the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Eu- 
clid.'— Bartelet. 

Invent  is  used  for  the  production  of  new  forms  to  real 
objects,  or  for  tiie  creation  of  unreal  objects;  to  feign 
*y.  To  feign)  is  used  for  the  creation  of  unreal  objects, 
or  such  as  have  no  existence  but  in  the  mind :  a  play 
or  story  is  invented  from  what  passes  in  the  world; 
Mahomet's  religion  consists  of  nothing  but  inventions : 
the   heathen  poets  feigned   all   the   tales  and  fables 
which  constitute  the  mythology,  or  history  of  their 
deities ; 
Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze 
By  the  sweet  power  of  musick ;  therefore,  the  poet 
Bid  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods. 
Shakspeare. 
To  frame,  or  make  according  to  a  frame,  is  a  species 
of  invention  which  consists  in  the  disposition  as  well  as 
the  combination  of  objects.    Thespis  was  the  inventor 
of  tragedy :  Psalmanazar  framed  an  entire  new  lan- 
guage, which  he  pretended  to  be  spoken  on  the  island 
of  Formosa;  Solon /ra/ned  a  new  set  of  laws  for  the 
city  of  Athens; 

Nature  hath /ram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time. 
Shakspeare. 
1*0  invent,  feign,  and  frame  are  all  occasionally  em- 
l^oycd  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  and  in  a  bad 
8en?e;  fabricate  and  forge  are  never  used  any  other- 
wise. Ijivent  is  employed  as  to  that  which  ia  the  fruit 
of  one's  own  mind ;  to  feign  ia  employed  as  to  that 
which  is  unreal ;  to/rame  is  employed  as  to  that  wliich 
requires  deliberation  and  arrangement ;  to  fabricate, 
from  faber  a  workman,  signifying  to  make  in  a  work- 
manlike manner,  and  to  forge,  signifying  to  make  as  in 
a  forge,  are  employed  as  to  that  which  is  absolutely 
false,  and  requiring  more  or  less  exercise  of  the  inventive 
power.  A  person  invents  a  lie,  and  feigns  sorrow ;  in- 
vents  an  excuse,  and  feigns  an  attachment.  A  stoiy 
ia  invented  inasmuch  as  it  is  new,  and  not  before  con- 
ceived by  others,  or  occasioned  by  the  suggestions  of 
others;  it  is/7omcrf  inasmuch  as  it  required  to  be  duly 
disposed  in  all  its  parts,  so  as  to  be  consistent ;  it  is  fa- 
bricated inasmuch  as  it  runs  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
actual  circumstances,  and  therefore  has  required  the 
skill  and  labour  of  a  workman ;  it  is  forged  inasmuch 
as  it  seems  by  its  utter  falsehood  and  extravagance  to 
have  caused  as  much  severe  action  in  the  brain,  as  what 
is  produced  by  the  fire  in  a  furnace  or/or^e;  'The  very 
ide^  of  the  fabrication  of  a  new  government  is  enough 
to  fill  us  with  horrour.' — Burke. 

As  chymists  gold  from  brass  by  fire  would  draw. 
Pretexts  are  into  treason  forged  by  law.— Denham. 


FICTION,  FABRICATION,  FALSEHOOD. 
Fiction  is  opposed  to  what  is  real ;  fabrication,  as  it 
ia  here  understood,  a.nd  fats ekood  are  opposed  to  what 
is  true.  Fiction  relates  what  may  be,  though  not  what 
ia :  fabrication  and  falsehood  relate  what  is  not  as  what 
is,  and  vice  versd.  Fiction  serves  for  amusement  and 
instruction ;  fabrication  and  falsehood  serve  to  mislead 
and  deceive.  Fiction  and  fabrication  both  require  in- 
vention: /rt/seAoodconsistsofsimpIe  assertions  of  what 
is  not  true.  The  fables  of -zEsop  are  jSc^zowsof  the  sim- 
plest kind,  but  yet  such  as  required  a  peculiarly  lively 
fancy  and  inventive  genius  to  produce :  tire  fabrication 
of  a  play  as  the  p-oduction  of  Sliakspeare's  pen,  was 


once  executed  witli  sufllcient  ftkill  to  impose  for  a  time 
upon  the  publick  credulity :  a  good  memory  is  all  that  is 
necessary  in  order  to  avoid  uiiox'ing  falsehoods  that  can 
be  easily  contradicted  and  confuted.  In  an  extended 
sense  if  the  word  fiction,  it  approaches  still  nearer  to  the 
sense  of  fabricate,  when  said  oflhe  fictions  of  the  an 
cients,  which  were  delivered  as  truth,  although  admit 
ted  now  to  be  false :  the  motive  of  the  narrator  is  whal 
here  constitutes  the  difference ;  namely,  that  in  the 
former  case  he  believes,  or  is  supposed  to  believe,  whal 
he  relates  to  be  true,  in  the  latter  he  knowa  it  to  be 
false.  The  heathen  mythology  consists  principally  of 
the  fictions  of  the  poets :  newspapers  commonly  abound 
in  fabrication ;  *■  AU  that  the  Jews  tell  us  of  their  two- 
fold Messiah  is  amone fiction,  framed  without  as  mucli 
as  a  pretence  to  any  foundation  in  Scripture  for  it.'~ 
Pkideaux.  '  The  translator  or  fabricator  of  Ossian's 
poems.' — Mason.  Sometimes,  however,  the  term  fa- 
bricate may  be  applied  to  any  effort  of  genius,  w-ithout 
regard  to  the  veracity  of  the /a&nca(or;  'With  rea- 
son has  Shakspeare's  superiority  been  asserted  in  the 
fabrication  of  his  preternatural  machines.' — Cumber- 
land. 

As  epithets  fictitious  and  false  are  very  closely  allied ; 
for  what  is  fictitious  is  false,  though  all  that  is  false  is 
not  fictitious :  the  fictitious  is  that  which  lias  been 
feigned,  or  falsely  made  by  some  one ;  the  false  i£ 
simply  that  which  is  false  by  the  nature  of  the  thing ; 
the  fictitious  account  is  therefore  the  invention  of  an 
individual,  whose  veracity  is  thereby  impeached ;  but 
there  may  be  many  false  accounts  unintentionally  cir- 
culated. 

.UNTRUTH,  FALSEHOOD,  FALSITY,  LIE. 

An  untruth  is  an  untrue  saying ;  a  falsehood  and  a 
Ke  are  false  sayings ;  untruth  of  itself  reflects  no  dis- 
grace on  the  agent;  it  may  be  unintentional  ornot:  a 
falsehood  and  a  lie  are  intentional  false  sayings,  differ 
ing  only  in  degree  as  the  guilt  of  the  offender :  afahe 
hood  is  not  always  spoken  for  the  express  intention  of 
deceiving,  but  a  lie  is  uttered  only  for  the  worst  of  pur- 
poses. Some  persons  have  a  habit  of  telling /aZseAooiZ* 
from  the  mere  love  of  talking :  those  who  are  guilty  of 
bad  actions  endeavour  t6  conceal  them  by  lies.  Children 
are  apt  to  speak  untruths  for  want  of  understand- 
ing the  value  of  words;  'Above  all  things  tell  no  un- 
truth,  no,  not  even  in  trifles.' — Sir  Henry  Sydney. 
Travellers  from  a  love  of  exaggeration  are  apt  to  intro- 
duce/a/scAoods  into  their  narrations;  'Many  tempta- 
tions to  falsehood  will  occur  in  the  disguise  of  passions 
too  specious  to  fear  much  jresistance.' — Johnson.  It 
is  the  nature  of  a  lie  to  increase  itself  to  a  tenfold  de- 
gree; one  lie  must  be  backed  by  many  more;  'The 
nature  of  a  lie  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  a  false  signifi- 
cation knowingly  and  voluntarily  used.' — South. 

Falsehood  is  also  used  in  tlie  abstract  sense  for  what 
is  false.  Falsity  is  never  used  but  in  (he  abstract 
sense,  for  the  property  of  the  false.  The  former  is  ge 
neral,  the  latter  particular  in  the  application :  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  an  assertion  is  not  always  to  be  dis  ■ 
tinctly  proved ;  '  When  speech  is  employed  only  as  the 
vehicle  of  falsehood,  every  man  must  disunite  himself 
from  others.' — Johnson.  The  falsity  of  any  particu- 
lar person's  assertion  may  be  proved  by  the  evidence 
of  others; 

Can  you  on  Iiim  snch  falsities  obtrude? 
And  as  a  mortal  the  Alost  Wise  delude? 

Sandys. 

TRUTH,  VERACITY. 

T^-uiA  belongs  to  the  thing;  veracity  to  the  person: 
the  truth  of  the  story  is  admitted  upon  the  veracity  of 
the  narrator;  'I  shall  think  myself  obliged  for  ihe 
future  to  spealc  always  in  truth  and  sincerity  of  heart. 
—Addison.  'Many  relations  of  travellers  have  been 
slighted  as  fabulous,  till  more  frequent  voyages  have 
confirmed  their  veracity.^ — Johnson. 


TO  FEIGN,  PRETEND. 

Feign,  in  Latin  fingo  or  figo,  from  the  Greek  Tti/yot 
to  fix  or  stamp;  pretend,  in  Latin  prmtendo,  signifies 
properly  to  stretcli  before,  that  is,  to  put  on  the  outside 

These  words  may  be  used  either  for  doing  or  saying  i 
they  are  both  opposed  to  whal  is  true,  but  they  diflw 
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^xim  tlie  motive  of  the  agent.  Tofciffnls  takeneither 
In  a  bad  or  an  indifferent  sense;  to  prctaid  always  in 
a  bad  cense.  Onefeig7is  in  order  to  gain  some  future 
end;  a  person  feigns  sickness  in  order  to  be  excnsi.-d 
from  paying  a  disagreeable  visit ;  one  pretends  in  order 
to  serve  a  present  purpose ;  a  child  pretends  to  have 
lost  liis  book  wlio  wisiies  to  excuse  liiinself  for  liis 
Idleness. 

To  feign  consists  often  of  n  line  of  conduct;  topre- 
tend  consists  always  of  words.  Ulysses  feigned  mnd- 
ncBS  in  order  to  escape  from  going  to  the  Trojan  war- 
According  to  Virgil,  the  Grecian  Smon  pretended  to  be 
a  deserter  come  over  to  tlie  Trojan  camp.  In  mailers 
of  speculation,  to  feign  is  to  invent  by  force  of  tJie 
'magination;  to  pretend  is  to  set  up  by  force  of  self- 
onceit.  It  is  feigned  by  the  poets  that  Orpheus  wqnt 
lown  into  hell  and  brought  back  Euridice  his  wife ; 
To  win  me  from  his  tender  arms, 

Unnumber'd  suitors  came, 
Who  prais'd  me  for  imputed  charms, 
And  felt  or  feigned  a  flame.— Goldsmith. 
lafidel  philosophers  pretend  to  account  for  the  most 
mysterious  things  in  nature  upon  natural,  or,  as  they 
please  to  term  it,  rational  principles ;  '  An  affected  de- 
licacy is  the  common  improvement  in  those  who  pre- 
tend to  be  refined  above  others.' — Steele. 


SPURIOUS,  SUPPOSITIOUS,  COUNTERFEIT. 

Spurious^  in  Latin  spurius,  from  (jTropa,  because  the 
ancients  called  the  female  spurium;  hence,  one  wJio 
is  of  uncertain  origin  on  the  father's  side  is  termed 
spurious  f  suppositious,  from  suppose,  signifies  to  be 
supposed  or  conjectured,  in  distinction  troin  being 
positively  known ;  counterfeit,  v.  To  imitate. 

All  these  terms  are  modes  of  the  fal^e ;  llie  two 
former  indirectly,  the  latter  directly:  whatever  is  un- 
certain that  might  be  certain,  and  whatever  is  con- 
jecturai  that  might  be  conclusive,  are  by  implicalion 
false;  that  which  is  made  in  imitation  of  another 
thing,  so  as  to  pass  for  it  as  the  true  one,  is  positively 
false.  Hence,  the  distinction  between  these  terms,  and 
the  ground  of  their  applications.  An  illegitimate  off- 
spring is  said  to  be  spurious  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word,  tlie  father  in  this  casp  being  always  uncertain ; 
and  any  offspring  which  is  termed  spurious  falls  neces- 
sarily under  the  imputation  of  not  being  the  offspring 
of  the  person  whose  name  they  bear.  In  the  same 
manner  an  edition  of  a  work  is  termed  spurious  which 
comes  out  under  a  false  name,  or  a  name  different  from 
Ihatinthe  titlcpage;  'Being  to  take  leave  of  England, 
I  tlwught  it  very  handsome  to  take  my  leave  also  of 
you,  and  my  dearly  honoured  mother,  Oxford ;  ollier- 
wisebothof  you  may  have  just  grounds  to  cry  me  up, 
you  for  a  forgetful  friend,  she  for  an  ungrateful  soti,  if 
not  some  spurious  issue.' — Howell.  Suppositious 
expresses  more  or  less  of  falsehood,  according  to  .the 
nature  of  the  thing.  A  suppositious  parent  implies 
little  ,*9  than  a  directly  false  parent ;  but  in  speaking 
of  thfc  origin  of  any  thing  in  remote  periods  of  an- 
tiquity, it  may  be  merely  suppositious  or  conjectural 
from  the  want  of  information  ;  '  The  fabulous  tales  of 
early  British  history,  suppositious  treaties  and  char- 
ters, are  the  proofs  on  which  Edward  founded  his  title 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Scotland.'— RobeR-TSON.  Coun- 
terfeit respects  i^ther  works  of  art  which  are  exposed 
to  imitation:  coin  is  counterfeit  which  bears  a  false 
stamp,  and  every  invention  which  comes  out  under  the 
eanctior,  of  the  inventor's  name  is  likewise  a  counter- 
feit if  not  made  by  himself  or  by  his  consent ; 
Words  may  be  counterfeit^ 

False  coin'd,  and  current  only  from  the  tongue, 
Without  the  mind.— Southern. 

TO  IMITATE,  COPY,  COUNTERFEIT. 
The  idea  of  taking  a  likeness  of  some  object  is  com- 
mon to  all  these  terms;  but  imitate  {v.  To  follow)  is 
the  generick,  copy  (v.  To  copy)  and  counterfeit  (.V).  Spu- 
rious) the  specihclc:  to  imitate  is  to  take  a  general 
likeness;  to  copy,  to  take  an  exact  likeness;  io  coun- 
terfeit, to  take  a  false  likeness  ■  to  imitate  is,  therefore, 
almost  always  used  in  a  good  or  an  indifferent  sense; 
to  copy  mostly,  and  to  counterfeit  always,  in  a  bad 
sense:  to  imitate  an  author's  style  is  at  all  times 
allowable  for  one  who  cannc-t  ^orm  a  style  for  himself 


but  to  copy  an  ntithor's  style  would  be  a  too  slavish 
adiierence  even  for  the  dullest  writer.  Tc  imitate  is 
apiilicalile  to  every  object,  for  evury  external  object  is 
susceptible  of  imitation;  and  i\\  man  the  imitative 
faculty  displays  itself  alike  in  the  highest  and  tho 
lowest  matters,  in  works  of  art  and  in  moral  conduct, 
'  Poetry  and  musick  have  the  power  of  imitating  the 
manners  of  men.'— Sin.  Wm.  Jonks-  To  copy  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  certain  objects  which  will  admit  of  a 
minute  likeness  being  taken;  fhus,  an  artist  maybe 
said  to  copy  from  nature,  which  is  almost  (he  only  cir 
cumsiance  in  which  copying  is  justifiabltj  except  when 
it  is  a  mere  manual  act;  to  copy  any  tlnng  in  others, 
wliether  it  be  their  voice,  their  manners,  their  lan- 
guage, or  tlieir  works,  is  inconsistent  with  the  inde- 
pendence which  belongs  to  every  rational  agent; 
'Some  imagine,  that  whatsoever  they  find  in  the  pic- 
ture of  a  master,  who  has  acquired  reputation,  must 
of  necessity  be  excellent;  and  never  fail  when  they 
copy,  to  follow  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good  things.' — 
DiivDKN.  In  a  general  application,  however,  tlie  term 
copy  may  be  used  in  an  indifferent  sense ; 

The  mind,  impressible  and  soft,  with  pase 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  she  hears  and  sees. 

COWPER. 

To  counterfeit  is  applicable  but  to  few  objects,  and 
liappily  practicable  butin  few  cases;  we  maycount&r- 
feit  the  coin,  or  we  may  counterfeit  the  person,  or  the 
character,  or  the  voice,  or  the  handwriting  of  jwiy  one 
for  whom  we  would  wish  to  pass;  but  if  the  likeness 
be  not  very  exact,  tfie  falsehood  is  easily  detected; 
I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian. 
Speak  and  look  big,  and  pry  on  eveiy  side. 

Shaksfuarb: 

TO  IMITATE,  MIMICK,  MOCK,  APE. 

Imitate,  v.    To  folloio ;    mimick,   from   the  Gre^li 

pipos,  has  the  same  origin  as  imitate;  mock,  in  French 

mocquer^  Greek  /^ajKao)  to  laugh  at ;  to  ape  signifies  to 

imitate  like  an  ape. 

To  imitate  is  here  the  general  term:  to  mimick  and 
to  ape  are  both  species  of  vicious  imitation. 

One  imitates  that  whicli  is  deserving  of  imitatio%^ 
or  the  contrary:  one  mimicks  either  that  which  is  not 
an  authorized  snbjecl  of  imitation,  or  which  is  imi- 
tated so  as  to  excite  laughter.  A  person  wishes  to 
make  that  his  own  which  he  imitates,  but  he  mimickA 
for  the  entertainment  of  others; 

Because  we  sometimes  walk  on  two. 

I  hate  the  imitating  crew.- -Gay. 
The  force  of  example  is  illustrated  by  the  readinesB 
with  which  \>PM^\e  imitate  each  other's  actions  when 
they  are  in  close  intercouise:  thp  trick  of  mimidcry  is 
sometimes  carried  to  such  an  extravagant  pitch  that 
no  man,  however  sacred  his  character,  or  exalted  hia 
virtue,  can  screen  himself  from  being  the  object  of 
this  species  of  buffoonery:  to  ope  is  a  serious  though 
an  absurd  act  of  imitation; 

A  courtier  any  ape  surpasses  ; 

Behold  him  humbly  cringing  wait 

Upon  the  minister  of  state. 

View  him  soon  after  to  iiiferiours 

jSping  Ihe  conduct  of  superiours.- Swir'p 
To  mimick  is  a  jocose  act  of  imitation  ; 

Nor  will  it  less  delight  th'  attentive  sage 

T'  observe  that  instinct  which  unerring  gnidet 

The  brutal  race  which  mimicks  reason's  love. 

SoMERVILLt 

To  mock  is  an  ill-natured,  or  at  least  an  unmeaning,  i.oi 
of  imitation  ; 

What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear. 

Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 

And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  wo 

To  midnight  dances.— Pope. 
The  ape  imitates  to  please  himself,  but  the  mimick 
imitates  to  please  others.  The  ape  seriously  tries  tw 
come  as  near  the  original  as  he  can  ;  the  mimick  tries 
to  render  the  mi/a(iom  as  ridiculous  as  possible:  the 
former  apes  out  of  deference  to  the  person  aped;  the 
latter  mimicks  out  of  contempt  or  disregard. 

Mimic kry  belongs  to  the  merry-andrew  or  buffoon 
apinfr  to  the  weakling  who  has  no  originality  in  him- 
self." SJiow- people  disp'ay  their  talents  in  mmicki^g 
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the  cries  of  birds  or  beasts,  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  gaping  crowd  ;  weak  and  vain  people,  who. wish  to 
be  admired  for  that  which  they  have  not  in  themselves, 
ape  the  dress,  the  manners,  the  voice,  the  mode  of 
speech,  and  the  like,  of  some  one  who  is  above  them. 
Mimickry  excites  laughter  from  that  which  is  bur- 
lesque in  it ;  aping  excites  laughter  from  that  which  is 
absurd  and  unsuitable  in  it;  mockery  excites  laughter 
from  the  malicious  temper  of  those  who  enjoy  it. 

TO  FOLLOW,  IMITATE. 

Follow^  V.  To  follow,  succeed;  imitate,  in  Latin 
imitatiLs,  participle  of  imitor,  fiom  the  Greek  ^i/ifw  to 
mimick  and  Sfioios  alike,  signihes  to  do  or  make  alike. 

Both  these  terras  denote  the  regulating  our  actions 
by  something  that  offers  itself  to  us,  or  is  set  before  us ; 
but  we  follow  that  which  is  either  internal  or  external ; 
we  imitate  that  only  which  is  external :  we  eiiher  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  our  own  minds  or  the  suggestions 
of  others :  but  we  imitate  the  conduct  of  others ;  in 
regard  to  external  objects  we  follow  either  a  rule  or  an 
example;  but  we  zmiiaie  an  example  only:  'we  follow 
the  footsteps  of  our  forefathers ;  we  imitate  tlieir  vir- 
tues and  their  perfections:  it  is  advisable  for  young 
persons  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  good  ex- 
ample of  those  who  are  older  and  wiser  than  them- 
selves; 

And  I  with  the  same  greediness  did  seek, 
As  water  wlien  I  thirst,  to  swallow  Greek ; 
Which  I  did  only  learn  that  I  might  know 
Those  great  examples  which  I  follow  now. 

Denham. 
It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Christian  to  imitate 
the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour  to  (he  utmost  of 
hia  power ;  '  The  imitators  of  Milton  seem  to  place  all 
the  excellency  of  that  sort  of  writing  in  the  use  of  un- 
couth or  antique  words.' — Johnson. 

To  follow  and  imitate  may  both  be  applied  to  that 
which  is  good  cr  bad:  the  former  to  any  action;  but 
the  latter  only  to  the  behaviour  or  the  external  man- 
ners: we  may  follow  a  person  in  his  career  of  virtue 
or  vice ;  we  imitate  his  gestures,  tone  of  voice,  and  the 
like.  Parents  should  be  guarded  in  all  their  words  and 
actions;  for  whatever  may  be  their  example,  whether 
virtuous  or  vicious,  it  will  in  all  probability  he  followed 
by  their  children :  those  who  have  the  charge  of  young 
people  should  be  paiticulaily  careful  to  avoid  all  bad 
habits  of  gesture,  voice,  or  speech;  as  there  isa  much 
greater  propensity  to  imitate  what  is  ridiculous  than 
v'hat  is  becoming. 


TO  COPY,  TRANSCRIBE. 

Copy  is  probably  changed  from  the  Latin  capio  to 
take,  because  we  take  that  from  an  object  which  we 
,copy ;  transcribe,  in  Latin  transcribo,  that  is,  trans 
over  and  scribo,  signifies  literally  to  write  over  from 
something  else,  to  make  to  pass  over  in  writing  from 
one  body  to  another. 

To  copy  respects  the  matter;  to  (ranscrifie  respects 
simply  the  act  of  writing.  What  is  copied  must  be 
taken  immediately  from  the  original,  with  which  it 
must  exactly  correspond ;  what  is  transcribed  may  be 
taken  from  the  copy,  but  not  necessarily  in  an  entire 
state.  Things  are  copied  for  the  sake  of  getting  the 
contents:  they  are  often  transcribed  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  and  fair  writing.  A  copier  should  be  very 
exact;  a  transcriber  slyou]d  be  a  good  writer.  Law- 
yers copy  deeds,  and  have  them  afterward  frequently 
transcribed  as  occasion  requires.  Transcribe  is  some- 
times used  to  signify  a  literal  copy  in  a  fi^'uralive  appli- 
cation; 'Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  world  is  a.  copy  or 
transcript  of  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind  of  the 
First  Being,  and  that  those  ideas  which  are  in  the  mind 
of  man  are  a  transcript  of  tlie  world.  To  this  we 
may  add  that  words  are  thetranscript  of  those  ideas 
which  are  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  wiiting  or 
printing  are  the  transcript  of  words.'— Addison. 

COPY,  MODEL,  PATTERN,  SPECIMEN. 

Copy,  f torn  the  verb  locopT/  (v.  To  copy),  marks  either 
the  thing  from  which  we  copy  or  the  thing  copied;  mo- 
del, in  French  viodile,  Latin  modulus  a  little  mode  or 
measure,  signifies  the  thing  that  scrvw-aea  measure,  or 


that  is  made  aficr  a  measure;  pattern,  which  is  a  va- 
riation o{  patro?},  from  the  French  patroii,  Latin  pa- 
tronus,  signiiies  the  thing  that  directs,  specimen,  in 
Latin  specimen,  from  specio  to  behold,  signifies  wha< 
is  looked  at  for  the  purpose  of  forming  our  judge- 
ment by  it 

*  A  copy  and  a  model  may  be  both  employed  eithei 
as  an  original  work  or  as  a  work  formed  after  an  origi- 
nal. In  the  former  sense,  cop^  is  used  in  relation  to  ini 
pressions,  manuscripts,  or  writings,  which  are  made  to 
be  copied  by  the  printer,  the  writer,  or  the  engraver* 
model  is  used  in  every  other  case,  whether  in  morality 
or  the  arts:  the  proof  will  seldom  be  faulty  when  the 
copy  is  clear  and  correct.  There  can  be  no  good  wri- 
ting formed  after  a  bad  copy,  or  in  an  extended  applica- 
tion of  the  terms,  the  poet  or  flie  artist  may  copy  after 
nature;  *Longinushas  observed  that  the  description  of 
love  in  Sappho  is  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  and  thai  aL 
the  circumstances  which  follow  one  another  in  such  a 
hurry  of  sentiments,  notwithstanding  they  appear  re- 
pugnant to  each  other,  are  really  such  ashappen  in  the 
phrensiesof  love.' — Addison,  No  human  being  has 
ever  presented  us  with  a  perfect  motZeZ  of  virtue;  the 
classick  writers  of  antiquity  ought  to  be  carefully  pe- 
rused by  all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  pure  style,  of 
which  they  contain  unquestionably  the  best  models i 
*  Socrates  recommends  to  Alcibiades,  as  \he  model  of 
his  devotions,  a  short  prayer  which  a  Greek  poet  com- 
posed for  the  use  of  his  friends.'-^  Addison. 

Respecting  these  words,  however,  it  is  here  farther 
to  be  observed,  that  a  copy  requires  the  closest  imita- 
tion possible  in  every  particular,  but  a  model  ought  only 
to  serve  as  a  general  rule:  the  former  mast  be  literally 
retraced  by  a  mechanical  process  in  all  its  lines  and 
figures;  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  supplied  by  the  judge- 
ment or  will  of  the  executor.  A  model  often  consists 
of  little  more  than  th^'_outlines  and  proportions,  while 
the  dimensions  and  decorations  are  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  workman.  One  who  is  anxious  to  acquire  a  fine 
hand  will  in  the  first  instance  rather  imitate  the  erroura 
of  his  copy  than  attempt  any  inipi-ovement  of  his  own. 
A  man  of  genius  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  cramped 
by  a  slavish  adherence  to  any  model  hoWever  perfect. 

In  the  second  sense  copy  is  used  for  painting,  and 
model  for  relief  A  copy  ought  to  be  faithful,  a  model 
ought  to  be  just;  the  former  should  delineate"  exactly 
what  is  delineated  by  the  original;  the  latter  should 
adhere  to  the  precise  rules  of  proportion  obsei-Ved  in 
die  original.  Tlie  pictures  of  Raphael  do  not  lose 
their  attractions  even  in  bad  copies  :  the  simple  modeU 
of  antiquity  often  equal  in  value  originals  of  modern 
conception. 

Pattern  and  specimen  approach  nearest  to  model  in 
signification;  the  idea  of  guidance  or  direction  is  pro 
minent  in  them.  The  model  always  serves  to  guide  in 
the  execution  of  a  work  ;  the  pattern  serves  either  tc 
regulate  tlie  work,  or  simply  to  determine  the  choice  ■ 
the  specimen  helps  only  to  foini  the  opinion."  The 
architect  builds  according  to  a  certain  viodel;  'A 
fault  it  would  be  if  some  king  should  build  his  mahsion- 
house  by  the  model  of  Solomon's  palace.' — Hooekr' 
The  mechanick  makes  any  thing  according  to  a  ^jai' 
tern,  or  a  person  fixes  on  having  a  thing  according  tc 
the  pattern  offered  to  him ;  *  A  gentleman  sends  to  m^ 
shop  fora/jatfernof  stuff;  if  he  like  it,  he  compares  th6 
pattern  with  the  whole  piece,  and  probably  we  bar- 
gain.'—Swift.  The  nature  and  value  of  things  are 
estimated  by  the  specimen  shown  of  them ;  '  Several 
persons  have  exhibited  specimens  of  this  ait  before 
multitudes  of  beholders.' — Addison.  A  model  is  al- 
ways some  wliole  complete  in  itself;  a  pattern  may  be 
eiiher  a  whole  or  the  part  of  a  whole  ;  a  specimen  is 
always  a  part.  Models  of  ships,  bridges,  or  othei 
pieces  of  mechanism  are  sometimes  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  most  effectually  .the  naturt 
and  design  of  the  invention :  whenever  the  make, 
colour,  or  materials  of  any  article,  either  of  conve- 
nience or  lu.tury,  is  an  object  of  consideration,  it  can- 
not be  so  rightly  determined  by  any  means  as  by  pro 
ducin^  a  similar  article  to  serve  as  apoHcm;  a  single 
ee.ilencoin  a  book  may  be  a  sufficient  specimen  of  ilie 
w^ole  performance. 

In  the  moral. sense  pattern  respects  the  whole  cok 
duct  or  behaviour;  specimen  only  individual  actions 
The  female  who  devotes  her  time  and  attention  to  th« 

*  Vide  Girard :  "  Copie,  module." 
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manrfgement  of  her  family  and  the  education  of  her 
offspring  is  a  pattern  to  those  of  hei  sex  who  depute 
the  whole  concern  to  the  care  of  otiiers.  A  person 
gives  but  Ml  unfortunate  specimcv.  of  his  boasted  sin- 
cerity, who  is.  found  guilty  of  an  evasion;  'Xeno- 
pnon,  in  the  life  of  liis  imaginary  prince,  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  a  ■pattern  for  real  ones,  is  always  celebra- 
ting the  philanthropy  or  gopd-natnre  of  Jus  hero.' — 
Addison.  'We  know  nothing  of  the  scanty  jargon 
of  our  barbarous  ancestors;  but  we  have  specimens 
of  our  language  wlien  it  began  to  be  adapted  to  civil 
and  religious  purposes,  and  find  it  such  as  might  natu- 
laily  be  expected,  artless  and  simple.' — Johnson. 

EXAMPLE,  PATTEKN,  ENSAMPLE. 

Example,  in  Latin  czcmplum,  very  probably  changed 
from  exsiituituiu  and  exsimulo  or  simulOf  signifies  the 
thing  framed  according  to  a  likeness ;  pattern^  v.  Copy  ; 
cnsample  signifies  that  which  is  done  according  to  a 
sample  or  example. 

All  these  words  are  taken  for  that  which  ought  to  be 
followed:  but  the  example  must  be  followed  generally; 
Jie  patient  must  be  followed  particularly,  not  only  as 
o  what,  but  how  a  thing  is  to  be  done*  the  former 
serves  as  a  guide  to  the  judgement;  the  latter  to  guide 
the  actions.  The  example  comprehends  what  is  either 
to  be  followed  or  avoided ;  the  pattern  only  that  w  hich 
is  to  be  followed  or  copied;  the  ensample  is  a  species 
of  cxaiHpic,  the  word  beingemployedonly  in  the  solemn 
style.  The  example  may  be  presented  either  in  the  ob- 
ject itself,  or  the  description  of  it;  the  pattern  displays 
itself  most  completely  in  the  object  itself;  the  ensam- 
ple exists  only  in  the  description.  Those  who  know 
what  is  right  should  set  the  example  of  practising  it; 
and  those  who  persist  in  doing  wrong,  must  be  made 
an  example  to  deter  others  from  doing  the  same  ; 

The  king  of  men  his  hardy  host  inspires 

With  loud  command,  willi  gve&t  examples  fires. 

POPB. 

Every  one,  let  his  ape  and  station  be  what  tliey  may,  may 
afford  a. pattern  of  Christian  virtue;  the  child  niay«be 
a  pattern  to  his  playmates  of  diligence  and  dutifulness ; 
the  citizen  may  be  apattem  to'h'is  fellow-citizens  of 
Bottriety  and  conformity  to  the  laws  ;  the  soldier  may 
be  a  pattern  of  obedience  to  his  comrades ;  '  The  fairy 
way  of  writing,  as  Mr.  Dryden  calls  it,  is  more  difficult 
than  any  other  that  depends  upon  the  poet's  fancy,  be- 
cause he  has  no  pattern  to  follow  in  it.'— Addison. 
Our  Saviour  has  left  us  an  example  of  Christian  per- 
fection, which  we  ought  to  imitate,  although  we  can- 
not copy  it :  the  Scripture  characters  are  drawn  as  en- 
samples  for  our  learning; 
Sir  Knight,  that  doesl  that  voyage  rashly  take, 
By  this  foi  bidden  way  in  my  despight, 
Doest  by  other's  deatli  ensample  take — Spenser. 

EXAMPLE,  PRECEDENT. 
Example^  v.  Example:  precedent,  from  the  Latin 
precedens  preceding,  signifies  by  distinction  that  pre- 
ceding which  is  entitled  to  notice. 

Both  these  terms  apply  to  that  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  made  a  rule  ;  hut  the  example  is  coinnionly 
present  or  before  our  eyes;  the  precedent  Ls  properly 
something  past :  the  cxdTnpic  may  derive  its  authority 
from  the  individual ;  the  precedent  acquires  its  sa'ic- 
tion  from  time  and  common  consent :  we  are  Ifd  by  the 
example,  or  we  copy  the  example;  we  are  guided  or 
governed  by  the  precedent.     The  former  is  a  private 
and  often  a  partial  affair ;  tlie  latter  is  a  publick  anil 
often  a  national  concern :  we  quote'  examples  in  litera- 
ture, and preccdeiUs  in  law; 
Thames!  the  most  lov'd  of  ill  the  ocean's  sons, 
O  could  I  flow  like  thee!  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme. — Denham. 
At  the  revolution  they  threw  a  politick  veil  over  every 
circumstance  which  might  furnish  a.  precedent  for  any 
future  departure  from  what  they  had  then  settled  for 
ever.' — Burke. 

EXAMPLE,  INSTANCE. 

Example  (v.  Example^  pattern)  refers  in  Ihis  case  to 
■he  thing ;  instance,  from  the  Latin  insto,  signifies  that 
o\ch  stands  or  serves  as  a  resting  point. 


The  example  ia  set  fortli  by  way  of  illustration  o/ 
instruction;  the  instance  is  adduced  by  wny  of  evi- 
dence or  proof.  Every  instance  may  serve  as  &n 
example,  but  every  example  is  not  an  instance.  The 
example  consists  of  moialor  Intellectual  objects;  tlie 
instance  consists  of  actions  only.  Rules  are  illustrated 
by  examples  ; 

Let  me,  my  son,  an  ancient  fact  unfold, 

A  great  example  drawn  from  times  of  old. — Pope. 

Characters  are  illustrated  by  msioTices;  *  Many  in 
stances  may  be  produced,  from  good  authorities,  thai 
children  actually  suck  in  the  several  passions  and  de- 
praved inclinations  of  their  nuises.' — Steele.  The 
best  mode  of  instructing  children  Is  by  furnishing  them 
with  examples  for  every  rule  that  is  laid  down;  the 
Roman  history  furnishes  us  with  many  extraordinary 
instances  of  self-devotion  for  their  country. 


FIGURE,  METAPHOR,  ALLEGORY,  EMBLEM 
SYMBOL,  TYPE. 

Figure,  in  Latin  figura,  from  Jingo  to  feign,  signifies 
any  thing  painted  or  feigned  by  the  mind;  metaphor, 
in  Greek  ^irai^opui  from  peTafpipo)  to  transfer,  signifies 
a  transfer  of  one  object  to  another;  allegory,  in  Greek 
dWriyopia,  from  (i'XAos  another  thing,  and  iyopstJw  to 
relate,  signifies  the  relation  of  somelliing  under  a  bor- 
rowed form  ;  emblem,  in  Greek  J^jSAi^/ia,  from  ifi^dXXia 
to  impress,  signifies  the  thing  stamped  on  as  a  mark; 
symbol,  from  the  Greek  avppdXXw  to  consider  atten- 
tively, signifies  the  thing  cast  or  conceived  in  the  mind, 
from  its  analogy  to  represent  something  else;  type,  in 
Greek  riiTros,  from  Tv-nru}  to  strike  or  stamp,  signifies 
an  image  of  something  that  is  stamped  on  something 
else.  .     ,  , 

Likeness  between  two  objects  by  which  one  is  made 
to  represent  the  other,  is  the  common  idea  in  the  sig- 
nification of  these. terms.  Figvre  is  the  most  general 
of  these  ter[ns,  comprehending  every  thing  which  ie 
Jigured  by  means  of  the  imagination ;  the  rest  are  but 
modes  of  the '^ffiiT-e.  The  figure  consists  either  in 
words  or  in  things  generally:  we  may  have  a  figura 
In  expression,  a  figure  on  paper,  a  figure  on  wood  or 
stone,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  business  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  draw  ligures  out  of  any  thing;  'The  spring 
beaisthe  same  figure  among  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
that  the  morning  does  among  the  divisions  of  the  day, 
or  youth  among  the  stages  of  life.' — Addison.  The 
vietaphor  and  allegory  consist  of  a  representation  bv 
means  of  words  only :  the  figure,  in  this  case,  is  any 
representation  which  the  mind  makes  to  itself  of  a  re- 
semblance between  objects,  which  is  properly  a  figure 
of  thought,  v/hich  when  clothed  in  words  is  a  figure  of 
speech  :  the  metaphor  is  a  figure  of  speech  of  the  sim- 
plest kind,  by  which  a  word  acquires  other  meanings 
besides  that  which  is  originally  affixed  to  it;  as  when 
the  term  head,  which  properly  signifies  a  part  of  the 
body,  is  applied  to  tlie  leader  of  an  army;  'No  man 
Iiad  a  happier  manner  of  expressing  the  affections  of 
one  sense  by  metaphors  taken  from  another  than  Mil 
ton.' — Burke.  The  allegory  is  a  continued  metaphor 
when  attributes,  modes  and  actions  are  applied  to  the 
objects  thus  figitred,  as  in  the  allegory  of  sin  and  death 
in  Milton ;  '  Virgil  has  cast  the  whole  system  of  Pla- 
tonick  philosophy,  so  *far  as  regards  the  soul  of  nian, 
into  beautiful  allegories.'' — Addison, 

The  emblem  is  that  sort  of^^o-wre  of  thought  by  which 
we  make  corporeal  objects  to  stand  for  moral  proper- 
ties :  thus  the  dove  is  represented  as  the  emblem  of 
meekness,  or  the  bee-hive  is  conceived  to  be  the  emblem 
of  industry;  'The  stork's  the  emblem  of  true  piety.'— 
Beaumont.  The  symbol  is  tliat  species  of  emblem 
which  is  converted  into  a  constituted  sign  among  men  ; 
thus  the  olive  and  laurel  are  the  symbols  of  peace,  and 
have  been  recognised  as  such  among  barbarous  as  well 
as  enlightened  nations  ;  '  I  need  not  mention  the  just- 
ness of  thought  which  is  observed  in  the  generation  of 
ihese  symbolical  persons  (in  Milton's  allegory  oi  sin 
and  deaihl.'— Addison.  The  type  is  that  species  of 
emblem  by  which  one  object  is  made  to  represent  an 
other  mystically;  it  is,  therefore,  miy  employed  in  re- 
ligious matters,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  coming, 
the  office,  and  the  death  of  our  Saviour ;  in  this  man' 
ner  the  offering  of  Isaac  is  considered  as  a  type  of  ou| 
Saviour's  offering  himserf  as  an  atoning  sacrifice 
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All  the  remarkable  events  under  the  law  were  types 
of  Christ.' — Blair. 

PARABLE,  ALLEGORY. 

Para&Zc,  in  French  parabole^  Greek  irapa^okii  from 
irapo^dAAo)  signifies  what  is  thrown  out  or  set  before 
one,  m  lieu  of  something  which  it  resembles ,  allegory ^ 
V.  Figure. 

*  Both  these  terms  imply  a  veiled  mode  of  speech, 
which  serves  more  or  less  to  conceal  the  main  object 
of  the  discnurse  by  presenting  it  under  the  appearance 
of  something  else,  which  accords  with  it  in  moat  of  the 
particulars:  iheparableis  mostly  employed  for  moral 
purposes  ;  the  allegory  in  describing  historical  events. 

The  parable  substitutes  some  other  subject  or  agent, 
who  is  represented  under  a  cliaracter  that  is  suitable 
to  the  one  referred  to.  In  the  allegory  are  introduced 
strange  and  arbitrary  persons  in  the  place  of  tlie  real 
personages,  or  imaginary  characiensticks  and  circum- 
stances are  ascribed  to  real  persons. 

The  parable  is  principally  employed  in  the  sacred 
writings;  the  allegory  forms  a  grand  feature  in  tlie 
productions  uf  the  easterii  nations. 

SIMILE,  SIMILITUDE,  COMPARISON. 
Simile  and  similitude  are  both  drawn  from  the  Latin 
eimilisWke:  the  former  signifying  the  thing  iliat  is  like; 
the  latter  either  the  thing  that  is  like,  or  the  quality  of 
being  like:  in  the  former  sense  only  it  is  to  be  compared 
\vi\h  simile,  whMi  employed  as  a  figure  of  speech  or 
thought ;  every  thing  is  a  simile  which  associates  ob- 
jects together  on  account  of  any  real  or  supposed  like- 
ness between  them;  but  a  similitude  signifies  a  pro- 
longed or  continued  simile.  The  latter  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  few  words,  as  when  we  say  the  god-like 
Achilles;  but  the  former  enters  into  minute  circum- 
Etances  of  comparison,  as  when  Homer  compares  any 
of  his  heroes  fighting  and  defending  themselves  against 
multitudes  to  lions  who  are  attacked  by  dogs  and  men. 
Every  simile  is  more  or  less  a  comparison,  but  every 
comparison  is  not  a  simile:  the  latter  compares  things 
only  as  far  as  they  are  alike  ;  but  the  former  extends 
to  those  things  which  are  different,  in  this  manner, 
there  may  be  a  comparison  between  large  things  and 
small,  although  there  can  be  no  goodsmi^e;  'There 
are  also  several  noble  similes  and  allusions  in  the  first 
book  of  Paradise  Lost.'— Addison.  *  h  as  have  a 
natural  bent  to  solitude  (to  carry  on  the  former  simili- 
tude) are  like  waters  which  may  be  forced  into  foun- 
tains.'— Pope.  'Your  image  of  worshipping  once  a 
year  in  a  certain  place,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  is  but 
^Lcomparisouy  and  simile  non  est  idem.' — Johnson. 


LIKENESS,  RESEMBLANCE,  SIMILARITY, 
OR  SIMILITUDE. 

Likeness  denotes  the  quality  of  being  alike  (v. 
Equal);  resemblance,  from  resemble,  compounded  of 
re  and  semble^  in  French  sembler,  Latin  simulo,  signi- 
fies putting  on  the  form  of  another  thing;  similarity, 
in  Latui  similaritas,  fiom  similis,  in  Greek  hpayds 
like,  from  the  Hebrew  7OD  ^^  image,  denotes  the  ab- 
stract property  of  likeness. 

Likeness  is  the  most  general,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  familiar,  term  of  the  three ;  it  respects  either 
external  or  internal  properties:  resemblance  respects 
only  the  external  properties;  similarity  on\y  the  in- 
ternal properties:  we  speak  of  a  likeness  between  two 
persons ;  of  a  resemblance  in  the  cast  of  the  eye,  a  re- 
gemblance  in  the  form  or  figure  ;  of  a  similarity  in  age 
and  disposition. 

Likeness  is  said  only  of  that  whioh  is  actual;  j-e- 
wmiZance  may  be  snid  of  that  which  is  apparent:  the 
likeness  consists  of  something  epecifick;  the  resem- 
blance may  be  only  partial  and  contingent.  A  tiling 
is  said  to  be,  but  not  to  appear,  like  another;  it  may, 
however,  have  the  shadow  of  a  resemblance ;  whatever 
things  are  alike  are  alike  in  their  essential  properties; 
feut  they  may  rescmftie  in  a  partial  degree,  or  in  ceitain 
particulars,  but  are  otherwise  essentially  different. 
We  are  most  like  the  Divine  Being  in  the  act  of  doing 
good;  there  is  nothing  existing  in  nature  which  has 
not  certain  points  of  resemblance  with  something  else 

*  Vid«  AbbeGirard:  "  Parable,  allegorie." 


Similarity,  or  similitude,  wIiUli  is  a  higher  term, 
is  in  the  moral  application,  in  regard  to  likeness,  what 
resemblance  is  in  the  physical  sense:  what  is  alike  haa 
the  same  nature;  what  is  similar  has  certain  features 
of  similarity :  in  this  sense  feelings  are  alike^  sexMi- 
ments  are  ai/Vce,  persons  are  aZiAc;  but  cases  are  simi 
lar^  circumstances  are  similar^  conditions  are  similar. 
Likeness  excludes  the  idea  of  difference;  similarity 
includes  only  the  idea  of  casual  likeness; 
With  friendly  hand  I  hold  the  glass 
To  all  promisc'ous  as  they  pass; 
Should  folly  there  her  likeness  view, 
I  fret  not  that  the  mirror's  true. — Moore. 
So,  fniiii  resemblance  1  on  the  marble  tomb 
The  well-dissembled  lover  stooping  stands, 
Forever  silent  and  for  ever  sad. — Thomson. 
'  Rochefoucault  frequently  makes  use  of  the  antithesis, 
a  mode  of  speaking  the  mast  tiresome  of  any,  by  the 
similarity  of  the  periods.' — Warton.    '  As  it  addeth 
defoi  mity  to  an  ape  to  be  so  like  a  man,  so  the  simiU 
tude  of  superstition  to  religion  makes  it  the  more  de- 
formed.'—Bacon. 


LIKENESS,  PICTURE,  IMAGE,  EFFIGY 
In  the  former  article  likeness  is  considered  as  an  ab- 
stract term,  but  in  connexion  with  the  words  picture 
L'.id  image  it  signifies  the  representation  of  likeness  ; 
picture,  in  Latin  pictura,  from  pivgo  to  paint,  signi- 
fies the  thing  painted;  image,  in  Latin  imago,  con- 
tracted from  imitago,  comes  from  imitor  to  imitate, 
signifying  an  imitation ;  effigy,  in  Latin  effigies,  from 
effingo,  signifies  that  which  was  formed  after  anolhei 
thing. 

Likeness  is  a  general  and  indefinite  term;  pictvro 
and  image  express  something  positively  like.  A  like- 
ness la  the  work  of  nature  or  art ;  if  it  be  the  work  01 
man,  it  is  sketched  by  the  pencil,  and  is  more  or  leu 
real ; 

God,  Moses  first,  then  David,  did  inspire, 
To  compose  antheni.=  for  his  heav'niy  choir; 
To  th'  one  the  style  of  friend  he  did  impart, 
On  th'  other  stamped  the  likeness  of  his  heart. 

Denhasi, 
A  picture  is  either  the  work  of  design  or  accident  j  It 
may  be  drawn  by  the  pencil  or  the  pen,  or  it  maybe 
found  in  the  incidental  resemblances  of  things;  ii  ia 
more  or  less  exact ; 

Or  else  the  comick  muse 

Holds  to  the  world  apictureof  il&elf, — Thomson 
The  image  lies  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  more  or 
less  striking;  '  The  mind  of  man  is  an  image,  not  only 
of  God's  spirituality,  but  of  his  infinity.'— ^South.  Il 
is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  painter  to  produce  a 
likeness;  thewitheiing  and  falling  off  of  the  leaves 
fiom  the  trees  in  autumn  is  a  picture  of  human  nature 
in  its  decline;  children  are  irequently  the  very  image 
of  their  parents. 

A  likeness  is  that  which  is  to  represent  the  actual 
likeness;  but  an  effigy  is  an  artificial  or  arbitrary  like- 
ness; 'I  have  read  somewhere  that  one  of  the  popes 
refused  to  accept  an  edition  of  a  saint's  works,  which 
were  presented  to  him,  because  tbe  saint  in  his  effigies 
before  the  book,  was  drawn  without  a  beard.' — Audi- 
son.  It  may  be  represented  on  wood  or  stone,  or  in 
the  figure  of  a  person,  or  in  the  copy  of  the  figure. 
Artists  produce  likenesses  in  different  manners,  they 
carve  cj^^/es,  or  take  impressions  from  those  that  are 
Carvedi  Hence  any  thing  dressed  up  in  the  figure  of 
a  man  to  represent  a  particular  person  is  termed  his 


TO  CONTRIVE,  DEVISE,  INVENT. 

Contrive,  in  French  controuver,  compounded  of  con 
and  trouvcr,  signifies  to  find  out  by  putting  together ; 
devise,  compounded  of  de  and  vise,  in  Latin  visua 
seen,  signifies  to  show  or  present  to  the  mind  ;  invent^ 
in  Latin  7nue7i(us,  participle  of  invevio,  compounded 
of  in  and  venio,  signifies  to  come  or  bring  into  the 
mind. 

To  contrive  and  devise  do  not  express  so  much  as  to 
invent:  we  contrioe  nnd  devise  in  small  matters;  we 
invent  in  those  of  greater  moment.     Contrivtna-  anil 
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csmxing  respect  the  manner  of  doing  things;  inventing 
coinpreliends  the  action  and  the  thing  iiself;  the  former 
are  but  the  new  fashioning  of  things  that  already 
exist;  the  latter  is,  as  it  were,  the  creation  of  some- 
thing new;  to  contrive  and  ileinse  are  intentional  ac- 
tions, the  result  of  a  specifick  effort;  invention  natu- 
rally arises  from  tiie  exertion  of  an  inherent  power : 
we  require  thought  and  combination  to  contrive  or 
dewzse;  ingenuity  is  the  faculty  which  is  exerted  in 
inventing  ; 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war;  of  wiles 
More  unexpert  I  boast  not;  them  let  those 
ContHve  who  need,  or  when  they  need,  not  now. 
Milton. 
The  briskest  nectar 
Shall  be  his  drink,  gnd  all  ih'  ambrosial  cates 
Art  can  devise  for  wanton  appetite, 
Furnish  his  banquet. — Nabb. 

Architecture,  painting,  and  statuary,  were  invented 
with  the  design  to  lift  up  human  nature.' — Addison. 

Contriving  requires  even  less  exercise  of  tlie 
ihougUts  thnn  devising  :  we  contrive  on  familiar  and 
common  occasions ;  we  devise  in  seasons  of  ditiicuUy 
and  trial.  A  cff7?(nuance  is  simple  and  obv/ious  to  a 
plain  understanding:  a  device  is  complex  and  far- 
fetched; it  requires  a  ready  conception  and  a  degree 
of  art. 

Contrivances  seive  to  supply  a  deficiency,  or  in- 
ciease  a  convenience ;  devices  are  employed  to  extri- 
cate from  danger,  to  remove  an  evil,  or  forward  a 
scJieme :  the  history  of  Robinson  Crusoe  derives  consi- 
derable interest  from  the  relation  of  the  various  con- 
trivances, by  which  he  provided  himself  with  the  fiist 
articles  of  necessity  and  comfort ;  the  history  of  robbers 
and  adventurers  is  full  of  the  various  devices  by  which 
tliey  endeavour  to  carry  on  their  projects  of  plunder, 
or  elude  the  vigilance  of  their  pursuers;  the  history  of 
civilized  society  contains  an  account  of  the  various 
inventions  which  have  contributed  to  tlie  enjoyment 
or  improvement  of  mankind. 


DEVICE,  CONTRIVANCE. 

These  noxins,  derived  from  the  preceding  veibs, 
liave  also  a  similar  distinction. 

There  Is  an  exercise  of  art  displayed  in  both  these 
actions;  but  the  former  has  most  of  ingenuity,  trick, 
or  cunning;  the  latter  more  of  deduction  and  plain 
judgement  in  it.  A  device  always  consists  of  some 
invention  or  something  newly  made ;  a  contrivance 
mostly  respects  the  mode,  arrangement,  or  disposition 
of  things.  A  rtists  are  employed  in  conceiving  devices  ; 
men  in  general  use  contrzuances  for  the  ordinary  con- 
cerns. 

A  derviice  is  often  employed  for  bad  and  fraudulent 
purposes;  contrivances  mostly  serve  for  innocent  pur- 
poses of  domestick  life.  Beggars  have  various  de- 
vices for  giving  themselves  the  appearance  of  wretch- 
edness and  exciting  the  compassion  of  the  spectator. 
Those  who  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  supplying 
their  wants  connnonly  succeed  by  forming  contri- 
vances of  which  they  had  not  before  any  conception. 
Devices  are  the  work  of  the  human  understanding 
only;  contrivances  are  likewise  formed  by  animals. 

Men  employ  devices  with  an  intention  either  to 
deceive  or  to  please  others;  'As  I  have  long  lived  in 
Kent,  and  there  often  heard  how  the  Kentish  men 
evaded  the  conqueror  by  carrying  green  boughs  over 
their  heads;  it  put  me  in  mind  of  practising  this  de- 
vice against  Mr.  Simper.'— Steele.  Animals  have 
their  contrivances  either  to  supply  some  want  or  to 
remove  some  evil ;  '  All  the  temples  as  well  as  houses 
of  the  Athenians  were  the  effects  of  Nestor's  (the 
architect)  study  and  labour,  insomuch  that  it  was  said, 
"Sure  Nestor  will  now  be  famous;  for  the  habitations 
of  gods,  aswell  as  men,  are  built  by  his  contrivance.^'' "" 
—Steele. 

TO  CONCERT,  CONTRIVE,  MANAGE. 
Concert  is  either  a  variation  of  consort  a  compa- 
nion, or  from  the  Latin  concerto  to  debate  together; 
contrive,  from  contrivi,  perfect  of  contero  to  bruise  to- 
gether, signifies  to  pound  or  put  together  in  the  mind 
W  as  to  form  a  composition;  manage,  in  French  me- 


noger,  compounded  uf  the  Latm  manus  and  ago^  sig 
nities  to  lead  by  the  hand. 

There  is  a  secret  undErstanding  in  concertingi 
invention  in  contriving;  e.xecution  in  managing 
There  is  mostly  co7i(riT;unce  and  management  in  con 
certing;  l*ul  there  is  not  always  concei-ting  in  con 
trivance  cr  managements  Measuies  are  conccrtea; 
schemes  aie  contrived;  affairs  are  mimaged. 

Two  parlies  at  least  are  requisite  in  concerting,  ons 
is  sufficient  for  contriving  ^Vid  managing.  Concertina 
is  always  employed  in  all  secret  transaciiona ;  contri 
vance  and  management  are  used  indiffei'ently. 

Robbers  who  have  determined  on  any  scheme  of 
plunder  concert  together  the  means  of  carrying  theit 
project  into  execution ;  '  Modern  statesmen  are  con 
certing  schemes  and  engaged  in  the  depth  of  politicks 
at  the  time  when  tlieir  forefathers  were  laid  down 
quietly  to  rest,  and  had  nothing  in  their  heads  but 
dreams,' — Steele.  Thieves  contrive  various  devices 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police ;  '  When  Csesar 
was  one  of  the  masters  of  the  mint,  he  placed  the  figure 
of  an  elephant  upon  the  reverse  of  tlie  pablick  money: 
the  word  CiEsar  signifying  an  elephant  in  the  Punick 
language.  This  was  artfully  contrived  by  Cffsar ;  be 
cause  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  private  man  to  stamp  his 
own  figure  upon  the  coin  of  the  commonweahh.' — 
Addison.  Those  who  have  any  thing  bad  to  do 
manage  their  concerns  in  the  dark;  '  It  is  the  great  act 
and  secret  of  Cliristianity,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase, 
to  manage  our  actions  to  the  best  advantage.' — Ad 

DISON. 

Those  who  are  debarred  the  opportunity  of  Seeing 
each  other  unrestrainedly,  concert  measures  for  meet- 
ing privately.  Tiie  ingenuity  of  a  person  is  frequently 
displayed  in  the  contrivances  by  which  he  stiives  to 
help  himself  out  of  his  troubles.  Whenever  there  are 
many  parties  interested  in  a  concern,  it  is  never  so  well 
managed  as  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  one  individuai 
suitably  quaiified. 

DESIGN,  PURPOSE,  INTEND,  MEAN. 

Design^  from  the  Latin  designare,  signifies  to  mar  l 
out  as  with  a  pen  or  pencil;  puiyose,  like  propose 
comes  from  the  Latin  proposui,  perfect  of  prop otio 
signifying  to  set  before  one's  mind  as  an  object  of  pur 
suit;  inie7id,in  Latin  intendo  lo  hend  towards,  aigni 
fies  the  bending  of  the  mind  towards  an  object;  mean, 
in  Saxon  maenen,  German,  &c.  meinen,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  word  mind,  signifying  to  have,  in 
the  mind. 

Design  and  purpose  are  terms  of  higher  import  than 
intend  and  mean,  which  are  in  familiar  use;  the  latie^ 
still  more  so  than  the  former.  The  design  embraces 
many  objects;  the  purpose  consists  of  only  one:*  the 
former  supposes  something  studied  and  methodical,  it 
requires  reflection ;  the  latter  supposes  something  fixed 
and  determinate,  it  requires  resolution.  A  design  is 
attainable  ;  a  purpose  is  steady.  We  speak  of  the  de- 
sign as  it  regards  the  thi,ng  conceived ;  we  speak  of  the 
purpose  as  it  regards  the  temper  of  the  person.  Men 
of  a  sanguine  or  aspiring  character  are  apt  to  form  de- 
signs which  cannot  be  carried  into  execution;  who- 
ever wishes  to  keep  true  to  his  purpose  must  not  listen 
to  many  counsellors; 

Jove  honours  me  and  favours  my  designs, 
His  pleasure  guides  me,  and  his  will  confines. 

Pope 
Proud  as  he  is,  that  iron  heart  retains 
His  sluhhorn  purpose,  and  his  friends  disdains. 

Pope. 
The  purpose  is  the  thing  proposed  or  set  before  the 
mind ;  the  intention  is  the  thing  to  which  tlie  mind 
bends  or  inclines:  pmpose  and  mi<!nrf  differ  therefore 
both  in  the  nature  of  the  action  and  the  object;  we 
purpose  seriously;  we  njie«fll  vaguely :  we  set  abou! 
that  which  we  purpose ;  we  may  delay  that  which  wfl 
have  only  intended:  the  execution  of  one's  pnrposi 
resis  mostly  with  one's  self;  the  fulfilment  of  an  in- 
tention depends  upon  circumstances:  a  man  of  a  reso- 
lute temper  is  not  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  bir 
trifling  objects  ;  we  may  be  disappuinted  in  our  intetf 
tions  by  a  variety  of  unforeseen  but  uncontroUabU 
events. 

*  Vide  Trusler:  "Intention,  design.'' 
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Mean,  winch  is  a  term  altogether  of  colloquial  use, 
Jiffers  but  little  from  intend,  except  that  it  is  used  for 
more  familiar  objects:  to  mean  is  simply  to  have  in 
the  mind  ;  to  intend  is  to  lean  witn  the  mind  towards 
any  thing. 

Purpose  is  always  applied  to  some  proximate  or  de- 
finite object; 

And  I  persuade  me  God  riath  not  permitted 
His  stieiigth  again  to  gtow,  were  not  hispurpose 
To  use  him  fuither  yet. 
/«ien(i  and  menTi  to  that  which  is  general  or  remote; 
*The  gods  would  not  have  delivered  a  soul  into  the 
body,  which  hath  arms  and  legs,  instruments  of  doing, 
but  that  it  were  intended  the  mind  should  employ  them.' 
— Sidney. 

And  life  more  perfect  have  attain'd  than  fate 
Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot. 

Milton. 
We  purpose  to  set  out  at  a  certain  time  or  go  a  cer- 
tain route ;  we  mean  to  set  out  as  soon  as  we  can,  and 
go  the  way  that  shall  be  found  nmst  agreeable;  the 
moralist  designs  by  liis  writings  to  effect  a  reformation 
in  the maTuiers of  men:  a  writer  purposes  to  treat  on 
agiven  su'bjectin  some  particular  manner;  it  is  ridi- 
culous to  lay  down  rules  which  are  not  intended  to  be 
kept;  ail  honest  man  always 7ne(i?i5  to  satisfy  his  cre- 
ditors. 

Design  and  purpose  are  taken  sometimes  in  the 
abstract  sense;  intend  and  mean  always  in  connexion 
with  the  agent  who  intends  ovmeans :  we  fee  a  design 
'.n  the  whole  creation,  which  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator ;  whenever  we 
see  any  thing  done  we  are  led  to  inquire  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  done  ;  or  are  desirous  of  knowmg  the 
intention  of  the  person  for  so  doing:  things  are  said  to 
be  done  with  a  design,  in  opposition  tothatwhich  hap- 

f)ens  by  chance;  they  are  said  to  bedone  for  apurpose, 
n  reference  to  the  immediate  purpose  which  is  ex- 
pected to  result  from  them.  Design,  wJien  not  ex- 
pressly qualified  by  a  contrary  epithet,  is  used  in  a  bad 
sense  in  connexion  witli  a  particular  agent;  purpose, 
intention,  and  meaning  in  an  indifferent  sense:  a  de- 
signing person  is  full  of  latent  and  interested  designs; 
His  deep  design  unknown,  the  hosts  approve 
Atrides'  speech. — Pope. 
There  is  nothing  so  good  that  it  may  not  be  made  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  those  who  q-e  bad ; 

Change  this  purpose. 
Which,  being  so  horrible.  So  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue. 
The  intentions  of  a  man  must  always  be  taken  into 
the  account  when  we  are  forming  an  estimate  of  his 
actions ;  '  1  wish  others  thp  same  intention  and  greater 
successes.'— Templc.      Ignorant    people   frequently 
mean  much  better  than  they  do. 

Nothing  can  evinca  greater  depravity  of  mind  than 
aesignedly  to  rob  another  of  his  good  name;  wlien  a 
person  wishes  to  get  any  information  he  purposely 
directs  his  discourse  to  the  subject  upon  which  he 
desires  to  be  informed  ;  if  we  umntcutionally  incurihe 
displeasure  of  another,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  our  mis- 
fortune rather  than  our  fault ;  it  is  not  enough  for  our 
endeavours  to  be  well  meant,  if  they  ho  not  also  well 
directed ; 

Then  first  Pnlydamus  the  silence  broke. 
Long  weigh'd  the  signal,  and  to  Hector  spoke : 
How  oft,  my  brother !  tliy  reproach  I  bear. 
For  words  well  meant  and  sentiments  sincere. 

Pope. 


DESIGN,  PLAN,  SCHEaiE,  PROJECT. 

Design,  v.  To  design;  plan,  in  French  plan,  comes 
from  plane  or  plain,  in  Latin  planus,  smooth  or  even, 
iBignifyiiig  in  general  any  plane  place,  or  in  particular 
*he  even  surface  on  which  a  building  is  raised  and  by 
«n  extended  application  the  sketch  of  the  plane  surface 
of  any  building  or  object;  scheme,  in  Latin  schema, 
Greek  trx^/^a  the  form  or  figure,  signifies  the  thing 
drawn  out  in  the  mind ;  project,  in  Latin  projcctas, 
from  projicio,  compounded  of'pro  and  jacio,  signifies 
no  cast  or  put  forth,  that  is,  the  thing  proposed. 

Arrangement  is  the  idea  common  to  these  terms 


the  design  includes  the  thing  that  ia  to  be  broughl 
about;  th^  plan  includes  the  means  by  which  it  is  to 
be  brought  about :  a  designwas  formed  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  for  overturning  the  government  of  the  coun 
try ;  the  plan  by  which  this  was  to  have  been  realized, 
consisted  in  placing  gunpowder  under  the  parliament- 
house  and  blowing  up  the  assembly ;  '  Is  he  a  pniden! 
man,  as  to  his  temporal  estate,  that  lays  designs  only 
for  a  day  without  any  prospect  to  the  remaining  part 
of  his  life  ■?'— Tillotson.  '  It  \vas  at  Marseilles  that 
Virgil  formed  the  plan,  and  collected  the  materials,  of 
all  those  excellent  pieces  which  he  afterward  finished; 
— Walsh. 

A  design  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  its  intrinsick 
worth  ;  a  plan  is  to  be  estimated  according  to  its  rela- 
tive value,  or  fitness  for  the  design :  a  design  is  noble 
or  wicked;  a  plan  is  practicable:  every  founder  of  a 
charitable  institution  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  good 
de'iign  :  but  he  may  adopt  an  erroneous  plan  for  ob- 
taining the  end  proposed. , 

Scheme  and  project  respect  both  the  end  and  the 
means,  which  makes  them  analogous  to  design  and 
plan :  the  design  stimulates  to  action ;  the  plan  de- 
termines the  mode  of  action :  the  scheme  and  project 
consist  most  in  speculation:  the  design  and  plan  are 
equally  practical,  and  suited  to  the  ordinary  and  im- 
mediate circumstances  of  life  :  the  scheme  an^  project 
are  contrived  or  conceived  for  extraordinary  or  rare 
occasions ;  no  man  takes  any  step  without  a  design ; 
a  general  forms  the  plan  of  his  campaign  ;   adventu- 
rous men  are  al vvaysforming  schemes  forgaining  money; 
ambitious  monarchs  are  full  of  projects  for  increasing 
their  dominions; 
The  happy  people  in  their  waxen  cells 
Sat  tending  publick  cares,  and  planning  schemes 
Of  temperance  for  winter  poor.— Thomson. 
'  Manhood  is  led  on  from  hope  to  hope,  and  from  pro 
ject  to  project.^ — Johnson. 

Scheme  and  project  differ  principally  in  the  magni- 
tude of  the  objects  to  which  ihey  are  applied;  th« 
former  being  much  less  vast  and  extensive  than  the 
latter;  a.  scheme  may  be  formed  by  an  individual  for 
attaining  any  trifling  advantage;  projects  are  mostly 
conceived  in  matters  of  state,  or  of  publick  interest ; 
the  metropolis  abounds  with  persons  whose  inventive 
faculties  aie  busy  in  devising  schemes,  either  of  8 
commercial,  a  literary,  a  philosophical,  or  polilica 
description,  by  wliich  they  propose  great  advantages 
to  the  publick,  but  still  greater  to  themselves ;  the^ro 
ject  of  universal  conquest  which  entered  into  the  wild 
speculations  of  Alexander  the  Great,  did  not,  unfortu 
nately  for  the  world,  perish  at  his  death. 


TO  PURPOSE,  PROPOSE. 

We  purpose  (v.  To  design)  that  which  is  near  ai 
hand,  or  immediately  to  be  set  about ;  we  propose  that 
which  is  more  distant ;  the  former  requires  the  setting 
before  one's  mind,  the  latter  requires  delibyration  and 
plan.  We  purpose  many  things  which  we  never  think 
worth  while  doing;  but  we  ought  not  to  jyropose  any 
thing  to  ourselves,  which  is  not  of  too  mucih  ituport- 
ance  to  be  ligluly  ndopted  or  rejected.  We  purpose 
to  go  to  town  on  a  certam  day  ; 

When  listening  Philomela  deigns 
To  let  them  joy,  ^nd  purposes  in  thought 
Elate  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day. 

Thomson. 
We  propose  to  spend  our  time  in  a  particular  study 
'Th'sre  are  but  two  plans  on  which  any  man  can 
propose  to  conduct  himself  through  the  dangers  and 
distresses  of  human  life.' — Blair, 


INTENT,  INTENSE. 
Intent  and  intense  are  both  derived  from  the  vertt 
to  intend,  signifying  to  stretch  towards  a  point,  or  tc 
a  great  degree:  the  former  is  said  only  of  the  person 
urmind;  the  latter  qualifies  things  in  general;  a  per 
son  is  intent  when  his  mind  is  on  the  stretch  towards 
an  object;  his  application  is  intense  when  his  mind  ia 
for  a  continuance  closely  fixed  on  certain  objects :  cold 
is  intense  when  it  seems  to  be  wound  up  to  its  highest 
pitch;  'There  is  an  cvjL  spirit  continually  activo  anU 
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tnten,.  ic  seduce.  —South  '  Mutual  favours  naturally 
bi^et  an  intense  affection  in  generous  minds.'— Spec- 
tator. 

SAKE,  ACCOUNT,  REASON,  PURPOSE,  END. 

These  terms,  all  employed  adverbially,  modify  or 
connect  propositions :  hence,  one  says,  for  his  safce,  on 
his  acccunti  tor  this  rsasony  for  this  pui'pose^  and  to 
this  end. 

Sake^  which  comes  from  the  word  to  seek,  is  mostly 
said  of  persons ;  what  is  done  for  a  peraon's  sake  is  the 
same  as  because  of  his  seeking  or  at  his  desire;  one 
may,  however,  say  in  regard  to  things,  for  the  saJce  of 
good  order,  implying  what  good  order  requires :  account 
is  indifferently  employed  tor  pereons  or  tilings;  what 
is  done  on  a  person's  accotmt  is  done  in  his  behalf, 
and  for  his  interest ;  what  is  done  on  accoimt  of  indis- 
position is  done  in  consequence  of  it,  the  indisposition 
being  the  cause :  reason^  purpose,  and  end  are  applied 
(o  tilings  only :  we  speak  of  the  reason  as  the  thing 
Umt  justifies',  we  explain  why  we  do  a  thing  when 


we  say  we  do  It  for  '.'.its  or  liiav  reason  :  we  speak  of 
the  purpose  and  the  end  by  way  of  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  thing:  the  propriety  of  measures  cannot 
be  known  unless  we  know  iho  purpose  for  wliich  they 
were  done ;  nor  will  a  prudent  person  be  satisfied 
to  follow  any  couree,  unless  he  knows  to  what  end  it 
will  lead. 


EXPEDIENT,  RESOURCE. 

The  expedient  is  an  artificial  means;  the  rcsouics 
is  a  natural  means:  a  cunning  man  is  fruitful  in 
expedients ;  a  fortunate  man  abounds  in  resources : 
Robinson  Crusoe  adopted  every  expedient  In  order  to 
prolong  his  existence,  at  a  time  when  his  resources  were 
at  the  lowest  ebb ;  '  When  there  happens  to  be  any 
thing  ridiculous  in  a  visage,  the  best  expedient  is  for 
the  owner  to  be  pleasant  upon  himself.' — Steele. 
*  Since  the  accomplishment  of  the  revolution,  Frence 
has  destroyed  every  7'esource  of  the  state  which  a^ 
pends  upon  opinion.  — Buree. 


THS  SJJ9. 


